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THE 

BOOK  OF  THE  PEOPHET  JEREMIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f  1.   The  Life,  Times,  and  Ohabacteristics  or  Jebemiah. 

'Vbe  name  of  Jeremiah  at  once  suggests  the  ideas  of  trouble  and  lamenta- 
i.l\\\ ;  and  not  without  too  much  historical  ground.  Jeremiah  was,  in  fact, 
not  only  "  the  evening  star  of  the  declining  day  of  prophecy,"  but  the 
hera'M  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  The  outward  show 
of  things,  however,  seemed  to  promise  a  calm  and  peaceful  ministry  to  the 
yom''hful  prophet.  The  last  great  political  misfortune  mentioned  (in 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  not  in  Kings)  before  his  time  is  the  carrying  captive 
of  King  Manasseh  to  Babylon,  and  this  is  also  the  last  occasion  on  which 
a  kinjT  of  Assyria  is  recorded  to  have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Judah. 
Manasieh,  however,  we  are  told,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and,  apostate 
and  persecutor  as  he  was,  found  mercy  from  the  Lord  God  of  his  fatheis* 
Before  he  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  a  great  and  terrible  event  occurred — 
the  sister  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  .finally  destroyed,  and  one  great 
burden  of  prophecy  found  its  fulfilment.  Judah  was  spared  a  little 
longer.  Minasseh  acquiesced  in  his  dependent  position,  and  continued  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  "  great  King  "  of  Nineveh.  In  B.C.  642  Manasseh  died, 
and,  after  a  brief  interval  of  two  years  (it  is  the  reign  of  Amon,  a  prince 
with  an  ill-omened  Egyptian  name),  Josiah,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh, 
ascended  the  throne.  This  king  was  a  man  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  except  Hezekiah,  of  which  he  gave  a  solid  proof  by 
putting  down  the  shrines  and  chapels  in  which  the  people  delighted  to 
worship  the  true  God,  Jehovah,  and  other  supposed  gods  under  idolatrous 
forms.  This  extremely  popular  form  of  religion  could  never  be  entirely 
eradicated ;  competent  travellers  agree  that  traces  of  it  are  still  visible  in 
the  religious  usages  of  the  professedly  Mohammedan  peasantry  of  Palestine. 
"  Not  only  have  the  fellahs  preserved  (Eobinson  had  already  a  presentiment 
of  this),  by  the  erection  of  their  Mussulman  kubbes,  and  through  their  fetish- 
worship  of  certain  great  isolated  trees,  the  situation  and  the  memory  of  those 
sanctuaries  which  Deuteronomy  gives  up  to  the  execration  of  the  Israelites 
entering  the  promised  land,  and  which  it  points  out  to  them  crowning  the 
lofty  summits,  surmounting  the  hills,  and  sheltering  themselves  under  the 
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green  trees ;  but  they  pay  them  almost  the  same  worship  as  the  ancient 
Jevotees  of  the  Elohim,  those  Canaanitish  Jmffara  of  whom  they  are  the 
descendants.  These  mahoms — so  Deuteronomy  calls  them — which  Manasseh 
went  on  constructing,  and  against  which  the  prophets  in  vain  exhaust 
their  grandiose  invectives,  are  woid  for  word,  thing  for  thing,  the  Arab 
makaim  of  our  modem  goyim,  covered  hy  those  little  cupolas  which  dot  with 
such  picturesque  white  spots  the  mountainous  horizons  of  the  arid  Judaea." 
Such  is  the  language  of  an  accomplished  explorer,  M.  Clermont-Gannman,* 
and  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  difficulties  with  which  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  had  to  contend.  The  former  king  had  the  support  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
latter  had  at  his  right  hand  the  equally  devoted  prophet,  Jeremiah,  the 
year  of  whose  call  was  apparently  the  one  immediately  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation  (see  oh.  i.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3).  Jeremiah, 
however,  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  Isaiah.  The  latter  prophet  must 
have  had  on  his  side  nearly  all  the  zealous  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  The 
state  was  more  than  once  in  great  danger,  and  it  was  the  burden  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies  that,  by  simply  trusting  in  Jehovah  and  obeying  his 
commandments,  the  state  would  infallibly  be  delivered.  But  in  Jeremiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  revival  of  purely  external  religion. 
Men  went  to  the  temple  and  performed  all  the  ceremonial  laws  which 
concerned  them,  but  neglected  those  practical  duties  which  make  up 
so  large  a  portion  of  true  religion.  There  was  a  party  of  this  kind 
in  Isaiah's  time,  but  it  was  not  so  powerful,  because  the  misfortunes  of 
the  oountry  seemed  to  show  clearly  that  Jehovah  was  displeased  with 
the  state  of  the  national  religion.  In  Jeremiah's  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  which  at  first  prevailed  was 
equally  regarded  as  a  proof  that  God  looked  favourably  upon  his  people, 
in  accordance  with  those  repeated  promises  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
that,  if  the  people  obeyed  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  Jehovah  would  bless  their 
basket  and  their  store,  and  would  keep  them  in  peace  and  safety.  And 
here  it  must  be  remarked  (apart  from  the  higher  criticism,  so  much  is  as 
clear  as  the  day)  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  a  favourite  reading-book 
of  religious  people  at  this  time.  Jeremiah  himself  (surely  a  representative 
of  the  most  religious  class)  is  full  of  allusions  to  it ;  its  characteristic  phrases 
recur  continually  in  his  pages.  The  discovery  of  the  book  in  the  temple '' 
(2  Kings  xxii.)  was,  we  may  venture  to  surmise,  providentially  permitted 
with  a  view  to  the  religious  needs  of  those  times.  No  one  can  deny  that 
Deuteronomy  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  age  of  Josiah  and  Jeremiah, 
partly  because  of  the  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  importance  of  religions 
centralization  as  ojjposed  to  the  liberty  of  worshipping  at  local  shrines  and 
partly  because  of  i  its  emphasis  on  the  simple  moral  duties  which  the  men 
of  that  age  were  in  serious  danger  of  forgetting.     No  wondei,  then  that 

•  '  1*  PttleBtine  Inconnne  '  (Paris,  1876),  pp.  49,  50. 

•  The  question,  on  which  Old  Testament  critics  are  so  much  divided,  as  to  the  Mosaie 
poBt-Mosaic  origin  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  rccuives  a  special  troutmeut  elsewhere,      "' 
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Jeremiah  himself  should  take  up  the  study  of  the  book  with  special  earnest- 
ness, and  that  its  phraseology  should  impress  itself  on  his  own  style  of 
writing.    There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand our  prophet's  strong  interest  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.     It  is  that 
his  father  was  not  improbably  the  high  priest  who  found  the  Book  of  the  Law 
in  the  temple.     We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  Jeremiah  was  a  member  of  a 
priestly  family,  and  that  his  father  was  named  Hilkiab  (oh.  L  1);  and  that 
he  had  high  conueotions  is  probable  from  the  respect  shown  to  him  by  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  Judah — by  Jehoiakiiu  and  Zedekiah,  no  less  than  by  Ahikam 
and  Gedaliah,  the  viceroys  of  the  King  of  Babylon.     We  may  safely  assume, 
then,  that  both  Jeremiah  and  a  large  section  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and,  though  there  was  no 
Bible  at  that  time  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  that  this  impressive  book  to 
some  extent  supplied  its  place.     There  was,  however,  as  has  been  indicated 
above,  a  danger  couneoted  with  reading  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
exhortations  of  which  so  repeatedly  connect  the  national  prosperity  with 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God.     Now,  these  commandments  are 
obviously  of  two  kinds — moral  and  ceremonial ;  not  that  any  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  laws  are  more  distinctly  moral,  and  those  of  others  more  distinctly 
ceremonial.     Some  of  the  Jews  had  little  or  no  conception  of  the  moral  or 
spiritual  side  of  religion,  and  thought  it  enough  to  perform   with  the 
strictest  punctuality  the   ceremonial   part  of  God's   Law.     Having  done 
thisj  they  cried,  "Peace,  peace;"  and  applied  the  delightful  promises  of 
Deuteronomy  to  themselves.     And  it  teemed  as  if  Providence  justified  them, 
for,  as  was  noticed  just  now,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  freer  from  external 
danger  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.     Another  consideration  may  be 
added.     The  prophet  Nahum,  as  is  well  known,  predicted  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Assyria.      In  b.o.  626,  i.e.  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Josiah,  a  great  step  was  taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
that  prediction ;  a  powerful  rival  kingdom  to  Assyria  (though  in  nominal 
subordination  to  it)  was  established  at  Babylon,  and  the  Modes,  now  a 
powerful  and  united  kingdom,  advanced  upon  Assyria  from  the  east.     This 
was  just  at  the  time  when  Josiah  was  beginning  his  reformation,  and 
Jeremiah  beginning  to  prophesy.     Could  there  be  a  more  manifest  token 
(so  many  professedly  religious  people  might  urge)  of  the  favour  of  God 
to  his  long  humiliated  people  ?      Jeremiah,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
Cassandra-like,  he  began  his  dirge  when  all  were  lulled  in  a  deep  sense  of 
security.     The  spiritual  state  of  his  country  seemed  to  him  utterly  rotten. 
He  agreed,  it  is  true,  with  those  would-be  religious  persons  that  the  local 
shrines  and  chapels  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  he  could  not  object  to  their 
strict  observance  of  the  appointed  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but  he  did  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  abhor  and  detest  the  supposition  that  a  mere  ceremonial 
worship  could  be  pleasing  to  God  (see  those  remarkable,  though  at  tho  saia* 
time  obscure,  passages,  ch.  vii.  8 — 15,  21 — 23;  xi.  15). 
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2.  Jeremiah  did  not  oease  preaching,  but  with  very  little  result.  W« 
need  not  wonder  at  this.  The  visible  success  of  a  faithful  preacher  is  no 
test  of  hii  acoeptablehess  before  God.  There  are  times  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself  seems  to  work  in  vain,  and  the  world  seems  given  up  to  the 
powers  of  evil.  True,  even  then  there  is  a  "  silver  lining  "  to  the  cloud,  if 
we  have  only  faith  to  see  it.  There  is  always  a  "  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace  ;  "  and  there  is  often  a  late  harvest  which  the  sower  does 
not  live  to  see.  It  was  so  with  the  labours  of  Jeremiah,  who,  like  the  hero 
Samson,  slew  more  in  his  death  than  in  his  life ;  but  on  this  interestin/- 
point  we  must  not  at  present  linger.  Jeremiah  went  on  preaching,  but 
with  small  apparent  success ;  when  all  at  once  a  little  cloud  arose,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  and  soon  the  fair  prospects  of  Judah  were  cruelly 
blighted.  Josiah,  the  favourite,  as  it  seemed,  of  God  and  man,  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  field  of  Megiddo,  in  B.C.  609.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
tightening  of  the  political  yoke  under  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  laboured. 
The  old  Assyrian  empire  had  long  been  declining  ;  and  just  at  the  beginning 
of  Jeremiah's  ministry  there  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  those  great 
events  which  change  tLa  face  of  the  world — the  rise  of  the  great  Babylonian 
power.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Babylon  and  the  Chaldeans  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  propheoies  of  Jeremiah ;  Babylon  was  to  him  what  Nineveh 
had  been  to  Isaiah. 

But,  before  entering  upon  this  subject  of  the  relations  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
Babylonians,  we  have  first  to  consider  a  question  of  some  importance  for  the 
study  of  his  writings,  viz.  whether  his  references  to  foreign  invaders  are 
covered  entirely  by  the  Babylonian  aggression.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an 
earlier  danger  may  have  left  its  impress  on  his  pages  (and  also  on  those  of 
Zephaniah)  ?  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  were  masters  of  Asia 
for  twenty-eight  years  (?),  that  they  advanced  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and 
that,  on  their  return,  some  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of  Ascalon  (i.  106). 
The  date  of  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Palestine  can,  it  is  true,  only  be 
fixed  approximately.  The  Canons  of  Eusebius  place  it  in  Olympiad  36.2, 
equivalent  to  B.C.  636  (St.  Jerome's  Latin  version),  or  Olympiad  37.1, 
equivalent  to  B.C.  632  (Armenian  version).  At  any  rate,  it  ranges  between 
about  B.C.  634  and  618,  i.e.  between  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  and  the  death 
of  Psamnutibhus  (see  Herod.,  i.  103 — 106),or  more  precisely, perhaps, between 
B.C.  634  and  625  (accepting  Abydenus's  account  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh). 
True,  one  could  wish  for  better  evidence  than  that  of  Herodotus  {loe.  cit.) 
and  Justin  (ii.  3).  But  the  statements  of  these  writers  have  not  yet  been 
disproved,  and  they  suit  the  chionological  conditions  of  the  prophecies 
before  us.  A  reference  to  the  Babylonian  invasion  seems  to  be  excluded  in 
the  case  of  Zephaniah,  by  the  facts  that  in  b.c.  635 — 625  Babylonia  was  still 
under  the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  and  that  from  neither  country  could  any 
danger  to  Palestine  then  be  apprehended.  The  case  of  Jeremiah  is,  no 
doubt,  more  complicated.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  any  discourses  in 
th«  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  relate  to  the  Scythians ;  but  it  if 
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possible  that  passages  originally  spoken  of  the  Scythians  have  been  inter- 
mixed with  later  prophecies  respecting  the  Chaldeans.  The  description! 
in  oh,  iv.,  v.,  viii.,  of  the  wild,  northern  nation,  sweeping  along  and 
spreading  devastation  as  it  goes,  seems  more  strikingly  appropriate  to  the 
Scythians  (see  Professor  Eawlinson's  description,  •  Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii. 
122)  than  to  the  Babylonians.  The  diifioulty  felt  by  many  in  admitting 
this  view  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  silence  of  Herodotus  as  to  any  mischief 
wrought  by  these  nomad  hordes  in  Judah  ;  of  course,  by  keeping  the  ooast- 
road,  the  latter  might  have  left  Judah  unharmed.  But  (1)  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  they  did  keep  entirely  to  the  coast-road.  If  Scythopolis  is  equi- 
valent to  Beth-shan,  and  if  "  Scytho-"  is  correctly  explained  as  "  Scythian," 
they  did  not;  and  (2)  the  pictures  of  devastation  may  have  been  principally 
called  forth  by  the  later  invasion.  According  to  ch.  xxxvi.  I — i,  Jeremiah 
dictated  all  his  former  prophecies  to  Baruch,  either  from  memory  or  from 
rough  notes,  as  late  as  b.o.  606.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  have 
heightened  the  colouring  of  warnings  suggested  by  the  Scythian  inTasion 
to  adapt  them  to  the  later  and  more  awful  crisis  ?  Nay,  more,  is  not  this 
expressly  suggested  by  the  statement  (ch.  xxxyi.  32)  that  "  there  were 
added  besides  unto  them  many  like  words  "  ?  When  you  once  grant  that 
prophecies  were  written  down  subsequently  to  their  delivery,  and  after- 
wards combined  with  others  in  the  form  of  a  summary  (a  theory  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  either  in  Isaiah  or  in  Jeremiah),  you  therewith 
admit  that  features  of  different  periods  have  in  some  cases  most  probably 
been  combined  by  an  unconscious  anachronism.' 

We  may  now  return  to  that  more  pressing  danger  which  has  so  deeply 
coloured  the  discourses  of  the  prophet.  One  striking  feature  about  the 
rise  of  the  Babylonian  power  is  its  rapidity ;  this  is  vigorously  expressed 
by  a  prophet  contemporary  with  Jeremiah — 

"  Behold  ye  among  the  nations,  and  look. 
Astonish  yourselves,  and  be  astonished ; 
For,  he  doeth  a  deed  in  your  days. 
Which  ye  will  not  believe,  when  related. 
For,  behold,  I  rdse  up  the  Chaldeans, 
The  passionate  and  impetuous  nation. 
Who  goeth  through  the  breadth  of  the  earth. 
To  possess  himself  of  dwelling-places  which  are  not  his." 

(Hab.  1.  6,  6.) 

In  B.O.  609  Babylon  had  still  two  seemingly  vigorous  rivals — Assyria 
and  Egypt ;  in  B.C.  604  it  had  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  East.  Between 
these  two  dates  lie — to  mention  the  events  in  Palestine  first — the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  Egypt,  and  the  reattachment  of  Judah,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries,  to  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs.     Another  still  more  surprising 

•  On  the  whole  Scythian  question,  see  further  Ewald, '  History  of  Israel,'  Iv.  255, 256 ; 
Duncker,  'History  of  Antiquity,'  lii.  271—274;  Payne  Smith  (whose  expressions  seem  to 
the  present  writer  too  hasty  and  dogmatio),  'Speaker's  Commentary,'  v.  814, 
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event  remains — the  fall  of  Nineveh,  which,  so  very  short  a  time  previonsly, 
had  made  euch  a  show  of  warlike  power  under  the  brilliant  Assurbanipal 
(b.c.  648 — 626).  In  vol.  xi.  of  the  '  Records  of  the  Past,'  Mr.  Sayce  han  trans- 
lated some  striking  though  fragmentary  texts  relative  to  the  collapse  of  this 
mighty  colossus.  "  When  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  with  the  Cimmerians,  the 
people  of  Minni,  or  Van,  and  the  tribe  of  Saparda,  or  Sepharad  (cf.  Obad.  20), 
on  the  Black  Sea,  was  threatening  Nineveh,  Esarhaddon  II.,  the  Saracos 
of  the  Greek  writers,  had  proclaimed  a  solemn  assembly  to  the  gods,  in  the 
hope  of  warding  off  the  danger.  But  the  bad  writing  of  the  tablets  shows 
that  they  are  merely  the  first  rough  text  of  the  royal  proclamation,  and  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  capture  of  Nineveh  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire  prevented  a  fair  copy  from  being  taken  "  (p.  79). 

Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Nahum,  uttered  in  the  height  of  Assyrian 
power,  fulfilled ;  the  sword  devoured  her  young  Hous,  her  prey  was  cut  off 
from  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  her  insolent  messenger  (like  the  Babshakeh 
in  Isa.  xxxvi.)  was  no  more  heard  (Nah.  ii.  13).  And  now  began  a  series  of 
calamities  only  to"  be  paralleled  by  the  still  more  awful  catastrophe  in  the 
Soman  War.  The  Chaldeans  became  the  waking  thought  and  the  nightly 
dream  of  king,  prophets,  and  people.  A  reference  was  made  just  now  to 
Habakkuk,  who  gives  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  his  reflections  in  complaint 
to  Jehovah.  Jeremiah,  however,  fond  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  of  lamen- 
tation, does  not  give  way  to  the  language  of  complaint ;  his  feelings  were, 
perhaps,  too  deep  for  words.  He  records,  however,  the  unfortunate  moral 
effect  produced  by  the  danger  of  the  state  on  his  fellow-countrymen.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  religious  reaction.  The  promises  of  Jehovah  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  appeared  to  have  been  falsified,  and  Israel's  God  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  his  worshippers.  Many  Jews  fell  away  into 
idolatry.  Even  those  who  did  not  become  renegades  kept  aloof  from 
prophets  like  Jeremiah,  who  boldly  declared  that  God  had  hidden  his  face 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Savonarola 
will  be  struck  by  the  parallel  between  the  preaching  of  the  great  Italian 
and  that  of  Jeremiah.  Without  venturing  to  claim  for  Savonarola  an 
equality  with  Jeremiah,  he  can  hardly  be  denied  a  kind  of  reflection  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  God's  Spirit  is  not  tied  to  countries  or  to  centuries ; 
and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  if  mountain-moving  faith  were  blessed  in 
Florence  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem. 

The  prospects  held  out  by  Jeremiah  were  gloomy  indeed.  The  Captivity 
was  to  be  no  brief  interlude  in  Israel's  history,  but  a  full  generation ;  in 
round  numbers,  seventy  years.  Such  a  message  was,  from  its  very  nature, 
doomed  to  an  unfavourable  reception.  The  renegades  (probably  not  a  few) 
were,  of  course,  disbelievers  in  "  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  and  many  even  of  the 
faithful  still  hoped  against  hope  that  the  promises  of  Deuteronomy,  accord- 
ing to  their  faulty  interpretation  of  them,  would  somehow  be  fulfilled. 

It  cost  Jeremiah  much  to  be  a  prophet  of  ill ;  to  be  always  threatening 
'cword,  famine,  pestilence,"  and  the  destruction  of  that  temple  which  waa 
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"  the  throne  of  Jehovah's  glory  "  (oh.  xvii.  12).  But,  as  our  own  Milton 
Gays,  "  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a 
jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say." '  There  are  several 
passages  which  show  how  nearly  intolerable  Jeremiah's  position  became  to 
him,  and  how  terribly  bitter  his  feelings  (sometimes  at  least)  towards  his 
own  enemies  and  those  of  his  country.  Take,  for  instance,  that  thrilling 
passage  in  ch.  xx.  7 — 13,  beginning  (if  one  may  correct  the  version) — 

"  Thou  didst  entice  me,  0  Jehovah  I  and  I  let  myself  be  enticed ; 
Thou  didst  take  hold  on  me,  and  didst  prevail ; 
I  have  become  a  derision  all  the  day  long, 
They  all  mock  me." 

The  contrast  between  what  he  hoped  for  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and 
what  he  actually  experienced,  takes  form  in  his  mind  as  the  result  of  an 
enticement  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  The  passage  draws  to  its  end  with 
the  solemnly  jubilant  words — 

"  But  Jehovah  is  with  me  as  a  fierce  warrior ; 
Therefore  shall  mine  enemies  stumble  and  not  prevail. 
They  shall  be  greatly  ashamed,  because  they  have  not  prospered, 
With  an  everlasting  reproach  that  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
And  thou,  0  Jehovah  of  hosts,  that  triest  the  righteous. 
That  seest  the  reins  and  the  heart, 
Let  me  see  thy  revenge  upon  them, 
For  unto  thee  have  I  committed  my  cause. 
Sing  ye  unto  Jehovah  ;  praise  ye  Jehovah  s 
For  he  hath  delivered  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the  hand  of  evil-doers." 

But  immediately  after  this  chant  of  faith,  the  prophet  relapses  into  melan- 
choly with  those  terrible  words,  which  recur  almost  word  for  word  in  the 
first  discourse  of  the  afflicted  Job— 

"  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  bom ; 
Let  not  the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed,"  etc' 

And  even  this  is  not  th«  most  bitter  thing  which  Jeremiah  ha«  said.  On 
one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  had  plotted  against  him,  he  utters  the 
following  solemn  imprecation  : — "  Give  heed  to  me,  0  Jehovah,  and  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  them  that  contend  with  me.  Should  evil  be  recompensed 
for  good  ?  for  they  have  digged  a  pit  for  my  soul.  Eemember  how  I  stood 
before  thee  to  speak  good  for  them — to  turn  away  thy  wrath  from  them. 
Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  the  famine,  and  spill  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  sword ;  and  let  their  wives  become  childless,  and  widows ;  and 
let  their  men  be  slain  by  the  plague,  their  young  men  smitten  of  the  sword 
in  battle.  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses,  when  thou  bringest  sud- 
denly troops  upon  them :  for  they  have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me,  and  hid 

'  •  Beason  of  Church  Government,'  bk,  il. 

*  Compare  similar  passages  in  ch.  xiv.,  xv.,  zvil  18 — 18. 
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•nares  for  my  feet.  But  thou,  0  Jehovah,  knowest  all  their  counsel  against 
me  to  slay  me :  forgive  not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from 
thy  sight,  but  let  them  be  (counted  as)  fallen  ones  before  thee ;  deal  with 
them  (accordingly)  in  the  time  of  thine  anger  "  (ch.  xviii.  19 — 23).  And 
now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this?  Shall  we  ascribe  it  to  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  natural  anger  7  Some  will  reply  that  this  is  inconceivable  in 
one  consecrated  from  his  youth  to  the  service  of  God.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  even  the  perfect  Exemplar  of  consecrated  manhood  gave 
utterance  to  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  Jeremiah.'  When  our 
Lord  found  (from  the  point  of  view  of  his  humiliation,  we  may  say 
**  found  ")  that  all  his  preaching  and  all  his  wonderful  works  were  thrown 
away  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pour  out  the 
full  vials  of  his  wrath  on  those  "  hypocrites."  Doubtless  "  he  felt  pity  as 
well  as  anger,  but  he  thought  the  anger  had  a  better  right  to  be  expressed. 
The  impostors  must  be  first  unmasked;  they  might  be  forgiven  after- 
wards, if  they  should  abandon  their  conventionalties.  The  lover  of  men  is 
angry  to  see  harm  ^one  to  men."*  Jeremiah,  too,  like  our  Lord,  felt  pity  ai 
well  as  anger— pity  for  the  nation  misguided  by  its  natural  "  shepherds," 
and  was  willing  to  extend  forgiveness,  in  the  name  of  his  Lord,  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  return;  the  addresses  in  ch.  vii.,  xxii.  2 — 9  are 
manifestly  intended  for  those  very  "shepherds  of  the  people"  whom  he 
afterwards  so  solemnly  curses.  Natural  feeling,  no  doubt,  there  was  in  his 
communications,  but  a  natural  feeling  purified  and  exalted  by  the  inspiring 
Spirit.  He  feels  himself  charged  with  the  thunders  of  an  angry  God ;  he 
is  conscious  that  he  is  the  representative  of  that  Messiah-people  of  whom 
a  still  greater  prophet  speaks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah — 

"  Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  get  myself  glory." 

(Isa.  xlix.  8.) 

This  latter  point  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  suggests  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  imprecatory  passages  in  the  Psalms  as  well  as  in 
the  Bouk  of  Jeremiah.  Both  psalmists  and  prophet  felt  themselves  repre- 
sentatives of  that  "  Son  of  God  "  (Hos.  xi.  1),  that  Messiah-people,  which 
existed  to  some  slight  extent  in  reality,  but  in  its  full  dimensions  in  the 
Divine  counsels.  Jeremiah,  in  particular,  was  a  type  of  the  true  Israelite, 
an  Abdiel  (a  "  servant  of  God ")  among  the  faithless,  an  adumbration  of 
the  perfect  Israel  and  the  perfect  Israelite  reserved  by  God  for  future  ages. 
Feeling  himself,  however  indistinctly,  to  be  such  a  type  and  such  a  repre- 
sentative, and  being  at  the  same  time  "  one  of  like  afifections  (6/;toio7ro^jjs) 
with  ourselves,"  he  could  not  but  use  language  which,  however  justified, 
bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  vindictive  enmity. 

'  It  ii  best  to  speak  guardedly.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  hnman  dross  left  in  Jeie. 
mlah ;  and  only  the  perfect  "  Servant  of  Jehovah "  could  appropriate  the  description  U 
Ira.  xlii.  2, 3. 

>  '  Kooe  Homo,'  p.  270  (oh.  zxLX 
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3.  Jeremiah's  warnings  became  more  and  more  definite.  He  foresaw,  si 
any  rate  in  its  main  outlines,  the  course  which  events  would  shortly  after 
wards  take,  and  refers  expressly  to  the  dishonoured  burial  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  youthful  Jehoiaohin.'  In  the  presence  of  such 
misfortunes  he  becomes  tender-hearted,  and  gives  vent  to  his  sympathetic 
emotion  precisely  as  our  Lord  does  in  similar  circumstances.  How  touch- 
ing are  the  words  1 — 

"  Weep  not  over  one  that  is  dead,  neither  lament  for  him  ; 
Weep  (rather)  for  one  that  is  sone  away ; 
For  he  will  return  no  more, 
Nor  see  his  native  country." 

(Ch.  ixii.  10.) 

And  in  anothei:  passage  (oh.  xxiv.)  he  speaks  both  kindly  and  hopefdlly 
of  those  who  have  been  carried  away  into  exile,  while  those  who  are  left 
at  home  are  described,  most  expressively,  as  "  bad  figs,  very  bad,  that 
cannot  be  eaten."  "  All  that  we  hear  of  the  later  history  helps  us,"  Mr. 
Maurice  remarks,  "  to  understand  the  force  and  truth  'of  this  sign.  The 
reign  of  Zedekiah  presents  us  with  the  most  vivid  picture  of  a  king  and 
people  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abyss,  ever  and  anon  making  wild 
and  frantic  efforts  to  rise  out  of  it,  imputing  their  evil  to  every  one  but 
themselves, — their  struggles  for  a  nominal  freedom  always  proving  them  to 
be  both  slaves  and  tyrants  at  heart."  * 

The  evil,  however,  was  perhaps  by  nothing  so  much  intensified  as  by  the 
hearing  which  the  people,  and  especially  the  rulers,  accorded  to  the  flat- 
tering prophets  who  announced  a*  too  speedy  termination  to  the  clearly 
impending  captivity.  One  of  these,  named  Hananiah,  deolared  that  in  two 
years  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Babylon  should  be  broken,  and  the  Jewish 
exiles  be  restored,  together  with  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxviii.). 
"  Not  in  two  but  in  seventy  years,"  was  virlu-iUy  Jeremiah's  reply.  If  the 
Jews  who  remained  did  not  submit  quietly,  they  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  obedient,  and  "  brought  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Babylon,"  they  would  be  left  undisturbed  in  their 
own  land. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  to  answer  a  question  which  has  more  than 
once  been  asked  —Was  Jeremiah  a  true  patriot  in  so  continually  expressing 
his  conviction  of  the  futility  of  resistance  to  Babylon  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, first  of  all,  that  the  religious  idea  with  which  Jeremiah  was  inspired 
is  higher  and  broader  than  the  idea  of  patriotism.  Israel  had  a  divinely 
appropriated  work ;  if  it  fell  below  its  mission,  what  further  right  had  it 
of  existence?  Perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  admit  that  such  conduct  as 
Jeremiah's  would  not  in  our  day  be  regarded  as  patriotic.    If  the  Govern 

»  There  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  this,  even  If  we  should  grant  that  the  prophpoy, 
ch,  ixi-  X — ^ixiii.  40,  was  modified  in  eipreesion — in  a  word,  edited— in  the  reign  o( 
Zedekiah,  the  uncle  and  Bucoessor  of  Jehoiftfliin. 

'  Ilanrlce, '  Prophets  and  Kings,'  p.  420, 
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ment  L»d  fully  committed  itself  to  a  definite  and  irrevocable  policy,  it  ia 
probable  that  all  parties  would  agree  to  enforce  at  any  rate  silent  acqui- 
escence. One  eminent  man  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of 
Jeremiah's  patriotism.  Niebtihr,  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  writes 
thus  at  the  period  of  Germany's  deepest  humiliation  under  Napoleon :  "  I 
told  you,  as  I  told  every  one,  how  indignant  I  felt  at  the  senseless  prating 
of  those  who  talked  of  desperate  resolves  as  of  a  tragedy.  ...  To  bear  our 
fate  with  dignity  and  wisdom,  that  the  yoke  might  be  lightened,  was  my 
doctrine,  and  I  supported  it  with  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
spoke  and  acted  very  wisely,  living  as  he  did  under  King  Zedekiah,  in  the 
times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he  would  have  given  different  counsel  had 
he  lived  under  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes." ' 

This  time,  too,  Jeremiah's  warning  voice  was  in  vain.  Zedekiah  was  mad 
enough  to  court  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (the  Egyptians  called 
him  Uah-ab-ra,  the  Greeks  Apries),  who,  by  a  naval  victory,  had  "  revived 
the  prestige  of  the  Egyptian  arms  which  had  received  so  severe  a  shock 
under  Necho  II."  *  The  Babylonians  would  not  pardon  this  insubordination, 
and  a  second  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  the  consequence.  Undaunted  by  the 
hostility  of  the  popular  magnates  ("  princes  "),  Jeremiah  urgently  counsels 
immetli'vte  surrender.  (At  this  point,  it  is  expedient  to  be  brief;  Jeremiah 
himself,  is  his  best  biographer.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  all  litera- 
ture whiiih  rivals  the  narrative  chapters  in  his  book  for  dispassionate 
truthfulness.)  He  is  rewarded  by  close  imprisonment,  but  his  policy  i« 
justified  by  the  event.  Famine  raged  among  the  besieged  inhabitants 
(ch.  lii.  6 ;  Lam.  i.  19,  20,  etc.),  till  at  length  a  breach  was  efieoted  in  the 
walls ;  a  V  iin  attempt  at  flight  was  made  by  the  king,  who  was  captured, 
and  with  most  of  his  people  carried  to  Babylon,  b.c.  588.  Thus  fell 
Jerusalem,  nineteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and,  with  Jeru- 
salem, the  last  bold  opponent  of  Babylonian  power  in  Syria.  A  few  poor 
inhabitants,  indeed,  were  left,  but  only  to  prevent  the  land  from  becoming 
utterly  desolate  (2  Kings  xxv.  12).  Their  only  consolation  was  that  they 
were  allowed  a  native  governor,  Gedaliah,  who  was  also  a  hereditary  friend 
of  Jeremiah.  But  it  was  a  short-lived  consolation  I  Gedaliah  fell  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  and  the  principal  Jews,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  their  new 
lords,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  dragging  the  prophet  with  them  (oh.  xlii.  7—22  ; 
xliii.  7  ;  xUv.  1).  But  Jeremiah  had  not  come  to  the  end  of  his  message  of 
woe.  Did  the  Jews,  he  asked,  expect  to  be  secure  from  the  Babylonians  in 
Egpyt?  Soon  would  their  foes  be  after  them  ;  Egypt  would  be  chastised 
and  the  Jews  would  suffer  for  their  treason.  And  now  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  the  misreading  of  the  Denteronomio  Scripture  became  fully 
visible.  It  was  from  their  infidelity,  not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  queen 
of  heaven,  that  their  calamities  proceeded,  said  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Egypi 

'  Strachey,  'Jewish  Hiitoiy  and  Politic.  In  the  Time,  of  Sargnn  ud  8onnaoh«rih- 
p.  222,  note.  ^ 

•  Di.  Birch,  'Egypt,'  p.  isa 
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(cb.  xliv.  17 — 19).  What  answer  oould  Jeremiah  make  ?  His  mission  to 
that  generation  was  closed.  He  could  only  console  himself  with  that  heroic 
faith  which  was  one  of  his  most  striking  qualities.  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  he  had,  with  a  Soman  belief  in  his  country's  destinies,  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital  (ch.  xxxii.  6 — 16)  ; 
and  it  was  after  the  fate  of  the  city  was  sealed  that  he  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  religious  enthusiasm,  when  he  uttered  that  memorable  promise  of 
a  new  and  spiritual  covenant  in  which  the  external  helps  of  prophecy  and 
a  written  Law  should  be  dispensed  with  (ch.  xxxi.  31 — 34).  And  in  this 
heaven-bom  assurance  of  the  immortality  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  his 
people  he  persisted  to  the  end. 

4.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  giving  a  brief  abstract  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phetic career,  because  his  book  is  to  such  a  large  extent  autobiographical. 
He  cannot  limit  himself  to  reproducing  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;. "  his 
individual  nature  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  asserts  its  right  of  expression. 
His  life  was  a  constant  alternation  between  the  action  of  the  "  burning  fire  " 
of  revelation  (ch.  xx.  9),  and  the  reaction  of  human  sensibilities.  Truly  has 
it  been  observed  that  "  Jeremiah  has  a  kind  of  feminine  tenderness  and 
susceptibility ;  strength  was  to  be  educed  out  of  a  spirit  which  was  inclined 
to  be  timid  and  shrinking ;  "  and  again  that "  he  was  a  loving,  priestly  spirit, 
who  felt  the  unbelief  and  sin  of  his  nation  as  a  heavy,  overwhelming 
burden."    Who  does  not  remember  those  touching  words  ? — 

"  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  la  there  no  physician  there  ? 
Why  then  hath  not  healing  appeared  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  ? 
Oh  that  my  head  were  water,  and  mine  eye  a  fountain  of  tears, 
That  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  1" 

(Ch.  viii.  22 ;  ix.  1.) 

And  again — 

"  Let  mine  ayea  run  down  with  tears  day  and  night,* 
And  let  them  not  cease : 

For  the  virgin  daughter  of  my  people  is  broken  with  a  great  breach. 
With  a  very  grievous  blow." 

(Ch.  xiv.  17.) 

In  this  respect  Jeremiah  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  prophecy. 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  of  his  generation  are  fully  absorbed  in  their 
message,  and  allow  no  space  to  the  exhibition  of  personal  feeling.  In 
Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  human  feeling  is  constantly 
overpowering  the  prophetic.  But  let  not  Jeremiah  be  disparaged,  and  let 
not  those  triumph  over  him  who  are  gifted  with  greater  power  of  self- 
repression.  Self -repression  does  not  always  imply  the  absence  of  selfishness, 
whereas  Jeremiah's  demonstrativeness  is  not  called  forth  by  purely  personal 
troubles,  but  by  those  of  God's  people.    The  words  of  Jesus,  "  Ye  would 

'  This  has  been  well  brought  oat  in  Keble's  Terees  on  Jeremiah  (<I<yia  Apoatoliea*). 
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not,"  and  "  But  now  they  are  Lid  from  thine  eyes,"  might,  as  Delltzsoh 
remarks,  be  placed  as  mottoes  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah's  rich  individual  consciousness  extends  its  influence  over  his 
conception  of  religion,  which,  without  being  less  practical,  has  become  more 
inward  and  spiritual  than  Isaiah's.  The  main  object  of  his  preaching  is  to 
communicate  this  deeper  conception  (expressed,  above  all,  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  covenant,  see  on  oh.  xxxi.  31 — 34)  to  his  countrymen.  And  if  thej' 
will  not  receive  it  in  the  peace  and  comfort  of  theii-  Judagan  home,  then 
— welcome  ruin,  welcome  captivity!  By  uttering  this  solemn  truth  (ch. 
xxxi.) — that  a  period  of  enforced  seclusion  was  necc-ssary  before  Israel  could 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  grand  mission — Jeremiali  preserved  the  spiritual 
independence  of  his  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  higher  and 
more  spiritual  and  evangelical  religion.  The  next  generation  instinctively 
recognized  this.  Not  a  few  of  those  psalms  which  belong  most  probably 
to  the  Captivity  (especially  Ps.  xxii.,  xxxi.,  xl,,  Iv.,  Ixix.,  Ixxi.)  are  so  per- 
vaded with  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  that  several  writers  have  ascribed  them 
to  the  pen  of  this  prophet.  The  question  is  a  complicated  one,  and  the 
solution  can  hardly  be  so  simple  as  these  writers  appear  to  suppose.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture impregnated  with  the  spirit,  and  consequently  filled  with  many  of  the 
expressions,  of  Jeremiah.  The  Books  of  Kings,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah,  the  Lamentations,'  are,  with  the  psalms  mentioned  above 
the  chief  items  of  this  literature ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  no  onfc  would 
dream  of  assigning  all  these  to  Jeremiah,  there  seems,  on  the  other,  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  one  of  them  to  the  great  prophet  rather  than 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  circumstantial  parallels  in  the  above-named 
psalms  to  passages  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  other 
pious  Israelites  had  a  similar  lot  of  persecution  to  Jeremiah  (of.  Micah  vii. 
2 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  1) ;  (2)  that  figurative  expressions  like  "  sinking  in  the  mire 
and  in  the  deep  water "  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  14)  require  no  groundwork  of  literal 
biographical  fact  (not  to  remind  realistic  critics  that  there  was  no  water  iu 
Jeremiah's  prison,  ch.  xxxviii.  6)  ;  and  (3)  that  none  of  the  psalms  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah  allude  to  his  prophetic  office,  or  to  the  conflict  with  the  "  falsr 
prophets,"  which  must  have  occupied  so  mTich  of  his  thoughts. 

StUl,  the  fact  that  some  diligent  students  of  the  Scriptures' have  asoribei 
this  group  of  psalms  to  Jeremiah  is  an  index  of  the  close  affinities  existing  oi 
either  side.  So,  too,  the  Book  of  Job  may  be  morf.  than  plausibly  referred  to 
as  influenced  by  Jeremiah.  The  tendency  of  caroful  criticism  is  to  hold  that 
the  author  of  Job  selects  a  passionate  utterance  «.f  Jeremiah's  for  the  theme 
of  his  afflicted  hero's  first  discourse  (Job  iii.  3;  comp.  oh.  xx.  14)  •  and  it  is 
difficult  to  evade  the  impression  that  a  feature  in  the  deepest  prophecy  oi 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah  is  suggested  by  Jeremiah's  pathetic  comparison  of 
himself  to  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  (Isa.  Iii.  7  ;  comp.  ch.  xi.  19).     Later 

•  On  the  question  whether  Jeremiah  reaUy  wrote  the  Lamentations,  Old  TegtamBm 
■cbolan  »re  divided.  <«uiboi 
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on,  an  intensified  interest  in  the  details  of  the  future  contributed  to  heighten 
the  estimation  of  Jeremiah's  works  (Dan.  ix.  2;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21) ; 
and  several  traces  of  the  extraordinary  respect  in  which  this  prophet  waf 
held  appear  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  ii.  1 — 7 ;  xv.  14 ;  Epist.  Jer.)  and 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  (Matt.  xvi.  14;  John  i.  21). 

Another  point  in  which  Jeremiah  marks  an  epoch  in  propheoy  is  his 
peculiar  fondness  for  symbolic  acts  (e.g.  oh.  xiii.  1 ;  xvi.  1 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xim.  1  i 
xxiv.  1 ;  XXV.  15  ;  xxxv.  1).  This  is  a  subject  fraught  with  difSoulty,  and 
the  question  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  his  accounts  of  such  trans- 
actions are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  whether  they  are  simply  visions  trans- 
lated into  ordinary  narrative,  or  even  altogether  imaginary — recognized 
rhetorical  fictions.  We  must  remember  that  the  flourishing  age  of  propheoy 
is  over,  the  age  when  the  public  work  of  a  prophet  was  still  the  chief  part 
of  his  ministry,  and  the  age  of  decline  is  come,  in  which  the  quiet  work  of 
laying  up  a  store  of  testimony  for  the  next  generation  has  acquired  greater 
importance.  The  chapter  with  Jeremiah's  going  to  the  Euphrates  and  hiding 
a  girdle  "  in  a  hole  of  the  rock  "  till  it  became  good  for  nothing,  and  then 
taking  another  journey  thither  to  fetch  it  again,  is  no  doubt  rendered  more 
intelligible  by  reading  "Ephrath"  instead  of  P'raik,  i.e.  "the  Euphrates" 
(ch.  xiii.  4 — 7) ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  removed.  May 
not  this  narrative  (and  that  in  oh.  xxxv.)  be  regarded  as  fictitious  with 
fully  as  much  ground  as  the  equally  positive  statement  in  oh.  xxv.  17, 
*'  Then  took  I  the  oup  at  Jehovah's  hand,  and  made  all  the  nations  to 
drink"? 

There  is  yet  another  important  feature  for  the  student  to  notice  in 
Jeremiah — the  diminishing  emphasis  on  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  •.«.  of 
the  great  ideal  victorious  King,  through  whom  the  whole  world  was  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  Jehovah.  Though  still  found — at  the  end  of  a 
passage  on  the  bad  kings  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  (ch.  xxiii.  6),  and  in 
the  promises  given  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (oh.  xxx.  9,  21 ; 
xxxiii.  16) — the  personal  Messiah  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  prophecy  as  in 
Isaiah  and  Micah.  In  Zephaniah  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  seems  as 
if,  in  the  decline  of  the  state,  royalty  had  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  symbol 
for  the  great  Personage  to  whom  all  prophecy  points.  Every  one  remembers 
that,  in  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  great  Deliverer  is  spoken 
of,  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  persuasive  Teacher,  reviled  by  his  own  country- 
men, and  exposed  to  suffering  and  death,  but  in  and  through  hia  sufferings 
atoning  for  and  justifying  all  those  who  believed  in  him.  Jeremiah  does 
not  allude  to  this  great  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  words,  but  his  revelation 
of  a  new  and  spiritual  covenant  requires  the  prophecy  of  the  Servant  for  its 
explanation.  How  is  the  Law  of  the  Lord  to  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  a 
rebellious  and  depraved  humanity?  How,  except  by  the  atoning  death 
of  the  humble,  but  after  his  death  royally  exalted.  Saviour?  Jeremiah 
prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  partly  by  his  putting  out  of 
sight  the  too  dazzling  regaJ  conception  which  prevented  men  from  realizing 
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the  deeper  evangelical  truths  summed  up  in  the  prophecy  of  the  "  Senrant 
of  the  Lord."  It  ought  to  be  added  (and  this  is  another  respect  in  which 
Jeremiah  is  a  remarkable  waymark  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation) 
that  he  prepared  the  way  of  Christ  by  his  own  typical  life.  He  stood  alone, 
with  few  friends  and  no  family  joys  to  console  him  (oh.  xvi.  2).  His 
country  was  hastening  to  its  ruin,  at  a  crisis  which  strikingly  reminds  us 
of  the  times  of  the  Saviour.  He  lifted  up  a  warning  voice,  but  the  natural 
guides  of  the  people  drowned  it  by  their  blind  opposition.  In  his  utter 
self-abnegation,  too,  he  reminds  us  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  human  nature 
a  strong  feminine  element  cannot  be  mistaken.  Doubtless  he  had  a  less 
balanced  mind ;  how  should  this  not  be  the  case,  for  we  are  speaking  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  unique,  incomparable  One  ?  But  there  are  moments 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  when  the  lyrical  note  is  as  clearly  marked  as  in  the 
utterances  of  Jeremiah.  The  prophet  weeping  over  Zion  (ch.  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  17 ; 
xiv.  17)  is  an  adumbration  of  the  sacred  tears  in  Luke  xix.  41 ;  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  life  of  Jeremiah  in  the  great  prophetic  life  of  Christ 
(Isa.  liii.)  are  so  distinct  as  to  have  induced  Saadyab  the  Jew  (tenth  century 
A.D.)  and  Buasen  the  Christian  to  suppose  that  the  original  reference  was 
simply  and  solely  to  the  prophet.*  It  is  strange  that  the  most  esteemed 
Christian  writers  should  have  dwelt  so  little  on  this  typical  character  of 
Jeremiah ;  but  it  is  one  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
so  striking  a  type  should  have  been  reserved  for  later  and  less  conventional 
students. 

6.  The  literary  merits  of  Jeremiah  have  been  frequently  contested.  He 
is  accused  of  Aramaizing  diction,  of  difTuseness,  monotony,  imitativeness,' 
proneness  to  repetition,'  and  to  the  use  of  stereotyped  formulsa ; '  nor  can 
these  charges  be  denied.  Jeremiah  was  not  an  artist  in  words,  as  to  some 
extent  was  Isaiah.  His  poetic  flights  were  restrained  by  his  presentiments ; 
his  utterance  was  choked  by  tears.  How  could  he  exercise  his  imagination 
on  depicting  woes  which  he  already  so  fully  realized  ?  or  vary  a  theme  of 
such  unchanging  importance  ?  Even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  however, 
his  unpretending  simpUcity  is  not  to  be  despised;  as  Ewald  has  already 
remarked,  it  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  (be  it  said  with  all  reverence  to  the 
Spirit  common  to  all  the  prophets)  to  the  artificial  style  of  Habakkuk.    But 

•  GrotinB,  with  a  true  ingtinot,  remarks,  «  H»  Dotia  in  Jeremiam  quidem  oongmuDt 
pti^,  »ed  potius  aubliminsque,  sapo  et  magU  uoTck  \4(,y,  in  Ohriitum." 

'  S«e  the  Commentary,  patiim. 

•  K  ueaeu  ('  Historisoh-kritisoh  Onder«oek,'  vol.  u.  248)  give,  a  long  liit  of  almost  identical 
passaj^en,  from  which  I  take  the  commencement :  oh.  L  18,  19  Cxv  20)  •  ii  15  Civ  T\  •  ii  es 
(xi.  13»  lT.5(viii.l4):  iT.6(vi.  1):  V.  9(29:ix.8):  Ti.  13-15  (Tiii.'l(^,i8):  "4:^24 
(L  41-^3);  ni.  16  (it  14;  xiy.  U);  tu.  31-«3(xix.  5-7;  xxxii.  S5)-  Tii'sSf^T 
xtI  4 ;  xxxiv.  20).  \         •• 

•  Buch  are—"  aword,  famine,  and  pestUenco,"  or  "  gword  and  famine  "  foh  xIt  I8-lfi 
IT.  2 ;  XTi.  4  :  xxi.  7,  9 ;  uiv.  16 ;  xxvu.  8,  13 ;  and  twelve  other  passages)  • ""  the  »ol«  J 
Birth  and  the  voioe  of  gladness  "  (ch.  vU.  34 ;  xvi.  9 ;  xxv.  10) ;  "  terror  on  every  ride  "rnh 
vi  25:  XX.  3, 10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29);  «  U>^  ^ith  w.^^ood,  and  give  water  of  ^n  todniv" 
(ch.Tiu.  14;  ix.  15;  xxiii  15). 
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kbove  and  apart  from  his  literary  merits  or  demerits,  Jeremiah  deserves  th« 
highest  honour  for  his  almost  unparalleled  conscientiousness.  Under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  he  never  swerved  from  his  fidelity  to  the  truth, 
nor  gave  way  to  the  "  grief  that  saps  the  mind."  In  a  quieter  age  he  might 
(for  his  talent  is  chiefly  lyrical)  have  developed  into  a  great  lyric  poet; 
Even  as  it  is,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  written  some  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic pages  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  yet — his  greatest  poem  is  hia  life. 

{  2.  Growth  of  thb  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself — Do  we  possess  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  by  him  from  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  onwards  ?  In  reply,  let  us  first  of 
all  look  to  the  analogy  of  the  occasional  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  These,  it 
can  he  reasonably  well  proved,  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  but  have  grown  together  out  of  several  smaller 
books  or  prophetic  collections.  Analogy  is  in  favour  of  a  somewhat  similar 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  which  was,  at  any  rate  once,  much  smaller. 
The  collection  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  book  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  been  as  follows: — Ch.  i.  1,  2;  i.  4 — ix.  22  ;  x.  17 — xii.  6; 
XXV. ;  xlvi.  1 — xlix.  33 ;  xxvi. ;  xxxvi. ;  xlv.  These  were,  perhaps,  the 
contents  of  the  roll  referred  to  in  oh.  xxxvi. — ^if  at  least,  with  the  great 
majority  of  commentators,  we  give  a  strict  interpretation  to  ver.  2  of  that 
chapter,  in  which  the  command  is  given  to  write  in  the  roll  "  all  the  words 
that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  .  .  .  from  the  days  of  Josiah,  even  untc 
this  day."  On  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  till  twenty-three  years  after 
Jeremiah's  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he  caused  his  prophecies  to  be 
committed  to  writing  by  Baruch.  This  obviously  excludes  the  possibility 
of  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  early  discourses,  even  if  the  main  outlines 
were,  by  God's  blessing  upon  a  tenacious  memory,  faithfully  reported. 
But  even  if  we  adopt  the  alternative  view  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  ch.  xxxvi.,  the  analogy  of  other  prophetic  collections  (especially  of  those 
embodied  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah)  forbids  us  to  assume  that  we  have 
Jeremiah's  original  utterances,  unmodified  by  later  thoughts  and  experiences. 
That  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  has  been  gradually  enlarged  can,  indeed,  be 
shown  (1)  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  heading  of  the  book,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  originally  ran  thus :  "  The  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  to  Jere- 
miah in  the  days  of  Josiah,  etc.,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign."  It  is 
clear  that  this  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  more  than  ch.  i.,  or,  more  precisely, 
to  ch.  i.  4 — ii.  37,  which  appears  to  represent  the  earliest  discourse  of  our 
prophet.  Two  further  chronological  specifications,  one  relative  to  Jehoiakim, 
the  other  to  Zedekiah,  appear  to  have  been  successively  added,  and  even  the 
later  of  these  will  not  cover  ch.  xl. — xliv.  (2)  The  same  result  follows  from 
the  remark  at  the  close  of  ch.  li.,  "  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah." 
This  evidently  proceeds  from  an  editor,  in  whose  time  the  book  terminated 
*,t  li.  64.    Ch.  li.  is,  in  fact,  not  an  indepaxident  nauative,  but  the  oonola 
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siou  of~a  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah — the  same  historical  work  which  was 
followed  by  the  editor  of  our  "  Books  of  the  Kings,"  except  that  vers.  28 — 30 
Ca  notice  of  the  numher  of  the  Jewish  captives)  appears  from  the  chronology 
to  be  from  another  source ;  it  is  wanting,  moreover,  in  the  Septnagiiit  Version. 
Granting  (1)  that  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  was  edited  and  brought  into  its 
present  form  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  (2)  that 
an  important  addition  in  the  narrative  style  has  been  made  to  it  by  one  of 
its  editors,  it  is  not  a  priori  inconceivable  that  it  should  also  contain  passages 
in  the  prophetic  style  not  by  Jeremiah  himself.  The  passages  respecting 
which  the  greatest  doubt  exists  are  ch.  x.  1 — 16  and  ch.  1.,  li.  (the  longest 
and  one  of  the  least  original  of  all  the  prophecies).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  their  origin  here;  it  is  enough  to  lefer  the 
reader  to  the  special  introductions  in  the  course  of  this  work.  The  case, 
however,  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  negative  critics  to  make  it  desirable 
to  caution  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  a  negative  position  is  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  In  words  which  the  author 
asks  permission  to  quote  from  a  rtcent  work  of  his  own,  "  The  editors  of 
the  Scriptures  were  inspired ;  there  is  no  maintaining  the  authority  of  tlie 
Bible  without  this  postulate.  True,  we  must  allow  a  distinction  in  degrees 
of  inspiration,  as  the  Jewish  doctois  themselves  saw,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  they  clearly  formulated  (heir  view.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that 
one  so  free  from  the  suspicion  of  rationalism  or  Bomanism  as  Eudolf  Stier 
adopts  the  Jewish  distinction,  remarking  that  even  the  lowest  grade  of 
inspiration  (b'ruahh  halcTcodesK)  remains  one  of  faith's  mysteries "  ('  The 
Pi  ophecies  of  Isaiah,'  ii.  205). 

§  3.  Eklation  of  the  Eeceived  Hebrew  Text  to  that  represented  by 

THE   SePTUAGINT. 

The  dififerences  between  the  two  recensions  relate  (1)  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  prophecies,  (2)  to  the  reading  of  the  text. 

1.  Vaiiation  in  arrangement  is  only  found  in  one  instance,  but  that  a 
very  remarkable  one.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  prophecies  concerning  foreign 
nations  occupy  ch.  xlvi.— li. ;  in  the  Septuagint  they  are  inserted  imme- 
diately after  ch.  xxv.  13.     The  following  table  will  show  the  differences  :— 

Hebrew  text.  Text  of  Septuagint. 

Ch.  xUx.  34—39 ch.  xxv.  14—18, 

Ch.  xlvi.  2—12  ch.  xxvi.  1-11. 

Ch.  xlvi.  13—28 ch.  xxvi.  12—26. 

Ch.  xlvi.  40—51  ch.  xxvi.  27,  28. 

Ch.  xlvi:.  1-7  ch.  xxix.  1—7. 

Ch.  xlix.  7—22  ch.  xxix.  7—22. 

Ch.  xlix.  1—6  ch.  XXX.  1—5. 

Ch.  xlix.  28—33  ch.  XXX.  6—11. 

Ch.  xlix.  23—27 ch.  xxx.  12—16. 

Ch.  xlviii.  ch.  xxxi. 

Ch.  xxv.  15—38  ch.  xxxii. 
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Thiu  not  only  is  this  group  of  prophecies  differently  placed  m  &  whole, 
but  the  members  of  the  group  are  differently  arranged.  In  particular, 
Elam,  which  comes  last  but  one  (or  even  last,  if  the  prophecy  on  Babylon 
be  excluded  from  the  group)  in  the  Hebrew,  opens  the  series  of  prophecies 
in  the  Septuagint. 

Which  of  these  arrangements  has  the  stronger  claims  on  our  accept- 
ance ?  No  one,  after  reading  ch.  xxy.,  would  expect  to  find  the  prophecies 
on  foreign  nations  separated  from  it  by  so  long  an  interval  as  in  the  received 
Hebrew  text ;  and  thus  (the  latter  being  notoriously  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  far  from  infallible)  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  reasonable  to 
follow  the  Septuagint.  But  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  latter.  It  is  incredible  that  the  passage,  ch.  xxv.  15 — 26 
(in  our  Bibles),  is  rightly  placed,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  foreign  prophecies  (as  part  of  ch.  xxxii.)  ;  it  seems,  indeed,  absolutely 
required  as  the  introduction  of  the  group.  The  error  of  the  Septuagint 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  previous  error  on  the  part  of  a  transcriber. 
When  this  version  was  made,  a  gloss  (viz.  ch.  xxv.  13)  destructive  of  the 
connection  had  already  made  its  way  into  the  text,  and  the  Greek  translator 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  it  to  the  striking  dislocation  which  we  now  find 
in  his  version.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  important 
essay  by  Professor  Budde,  of  .Bonn,  in  the  'Jahrbiicher  fui-  deutsche 
Theologie,'  1879  (see  p.  633).  That  the  whole  of  the  verse  (ch.  xxv.  13)  is 
a  gloss  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  old  Dutch  commentatur  Yenema 
(1765),  who  will  hardly  be  accused  of  rationalistic  tendencies. 

2.  Variations  of  reading  were  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  text 
employed  by  the  Septuagint.  It  may  be  admitted  (for  it  is  self-evident) 
that  the  Greek  translator  was  but  ill  prepared  for  his  work.  He  not  only 
often  attaches  wrong  vowels  to  the  consonants,  but  ia  sometimes  so  completely 
at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  that  he  introduces  Hebrew  words  untranslated  into 
the  Greek  text.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  Hebrew  manuscript  which 
he  employed  was  badly  written,  and  disfigured  by  frequent  confusions  of 
similar  letters.  It  may  further  be  granted  that  the  Greek  translator  is 
sometimes  guilty  of  deliberately  tampering  with  the  text  of  his  manuscript 
(striking  instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  oh.  xxv.  25  and  xliii.  13,  and 
less  conspicuous  ones  in  oh.  ii.  18,  25,  30 ;  iv.  6 ;  viii.  6  ;  xviii.  2,  22 ;  xxii. 
14,  30 ;  XXX.  5) ;  that  he  sometimes  abridges  where  Jeremiah  (as  often) 
repeats  himself;  and  that  either  he  or  his  transcribers  have  made  various 
unauthorized  additions  to  the  original  text  (as,  for  instance,  oh.  i.  17 ;  ii.  28 ; 
ill.  19;  T.  2;  xi.  16;  xiii.  20;  xxii.  18;  xxrii.  3;  xxx.  6).  But  a  candid 
examination  reveals  the  faot  that  both  the  consonants  and  the  vocalization 
of  them  employed  in  the  Septuagint  are  sometimes  better  than  those  of  the 
received  Hebrew  text.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  ch.  iv.  28 ;  xi.  16 ; 
xvi.  7  ;  xxiii.  33 ;  xli.  9  ;  xlvi.  17.  True,  there  are  interpolations  in  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint ;  but  such  are  by  no  meaTis  wanting  in  the  received  Hebrew 
text.    The  Septuagint  is  sometimes  nearer  to  the  original  simplicity  than  the 
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Hebrew  (see,  for  instance,  ch.  x. ;  xxTii.  7,  8  6,  16, 17,  19 — 22 ;  xxviii.  1,  14, 
16;  xxix.  1,  2,  16 — 20,  32).^  And  if  the  Greek  translator  takes  offence  at 
some  of  the  repetitions  of  his  original,  so  in  all  probability  have  the 
transcribers  who  have,  without  any  evil  intention,  modified  the  received 
Hebrew  text.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  favourable  circumstance  that  we  have* 
virtually,  two  recensions  of  the  text  of  Jeremiah.  If  no  prophet  was  mora 
unpopular  during  his  life,  none  was  more  popular  after  his  death.  A  book 
which  is  known  "  by  heart "  is  much  less  likely  to  be  transcribed  correctly, 
and  much  more  exposed  to  glosses  and  interpolations,  than  one  in  whom 
no  sach  special  interest  is  felt. 

I  4.  ExE»ETioAi.  Ain>  Critical  Litebatitbe. 

The  Latin  Commentary  of  St.  Jerome  only  extends  to  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Jeremiah.  Aben  Ezra,  the  most  talented  of  the  rabbis,  did  not  write  on  our  prophet  ■ 
but  the  works  of  Kashi  and  David  Kimchi  are  easily  accessible.    Modem  philological 

exegesis  begins  with  the  Reformation.  The  following  commentaries  may  be  mentioned : 

Calvin, '  Praalectiones  in  Jeremiam,'  Geneva,  1563  ;  Venema, '  Commentariug  ad  Librum 
Prophetiarum  Jeremise,' Leuwarden,  1765;  Blayney,  'Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  a  New 
Translation  with  Notes,'  etc.,  Oxford,  1784 ;  Dahler,  '  Jer6mie  traduit  sur  le  Texte 
Original,  accompagn^  de  Notes,'  Strasbourg,  1825 ;  Ewald,  '  The  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  English  translation,  vol.  iii.,  London,  1878 ;  Hitzig,  '  Der  Prophet  Jeremia,' 
2nd  edit.,  Leipzig,  1866 ;  Graf,  '  Der  Prophet  Jeremia  erklart,'  Leipzig,  1862 ;  Naegels- 
bach,  'Jeremiah,'  in  Lange's  Commentary,  part.xv. ;  Payne  Smith,  'Jeremiah,'  in  the 
'  Speaker's  Commentary,'  vol.  v. ;  Konig,  '  Das  Deuteronomium  und  der  Prophet 
Jeremia,'  Berlin,  1839 ;  Wichelbaus,  *  De  Jeremiss  Versione  AlexandrinS,'  Halle,  1847 ; 
Movers, '  De  utriusque  Hecensionis  Vaticiniorum  Jeremin  Indole  et  Origins,'  Hamburg 
1837 1  Hengsteubwg^  '  The  Ohriatology  of  the  Old  Testament '  (Clark's  edit.). 

§  6.  Gbronoloot. 
Any  ohnmological  arrangement  of  the  reigns  of  the  Jewish  kings  must 
be  largely  conjectural  and  open  to  criticism,  and  it  is  not  perfectly  clear 
that  the  writers  of  the  narrative  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  those  who 
edited  their  works,  intended  to  give  a  critically  accurate  chronology  ade- 
quate for  historical  purposes.  The  most  tedious  problems  relate  to  the 
times  previous  to  Jeremiah.  One  difficulty,  however,  may  be  pointed  out 
in  the  chronology  of  the  concluding  reigns  (see  Eobertson  Smith,  '  The 
Prophets  of  Israel,'  p.  416).  According  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  36,  Jehoiakim 
reigned  eleven  years.  This  agrees  with  ch.  xxv.  1,  which  makes  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  synchronize  with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (oomp. 
oh.  xxxii.  1).  But,  according  to  ch.  xlvi.  2,  the  battle  of  Carchemish  took 
place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  would  make  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  synchronize  with  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  we 

•  Nearly  all  the  references  in  this  paragraph  are  from  vol.  li  of  Knenen's  '  Historlsoh- 
kritiioh  Onder«oek:'  Leyden,  1861-65,— a  book  unBurpaBsed  among  introduction*  to  the 
Old  Testament  for  eompleteness,  acouraoy,  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  written  on  an 
entirely  different  plan  from  the  author's  equally  able  but  (in  the  judgment  of  orthodox 
theologiana)  blaised  work  on  '  The  Beligion  of  Imel.' 
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should  have  to  conclude  that  the  latter  king  reigned  not  eleven  hut  twelve 
years. 

The  following  table,  which  is  at  any  rate  hased  on  a  critical  use  of  the 
Bometiraes  discordant  data,  is  taken  from  Professor  H.  Brandes'  '  The  Boyal 
Successions  of  Judah  and  Israel  according  to  the  Biblical  Narratives  and 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions ' : — 

B.C.  641  (spring)  First  year  of  Josiah. 

B.C.  611  (spring)  Thirty-first  year  of  Josiah. 

B.C.  610  (autumn)  Jehoahaa. 

B.C.  609  (spring)  First  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

B.0,  599  (spring  Eleventh  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

B.O.  598-7  (winter)  Jehoiaohin.     Beginning  of  the  Captivity. 

B.O.  597  (summer)  Zedekiah  appointed  king. 

1,0.  596  (spring)  First  year  of  Zedekiah. 

8)«,  £86  (spring)  Eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah.  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jvtdak 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I 


An  Account  of  the  Call  and  Oonbbcba- 
TioN  OP  Jekemiah  to  the  Prophetio 
Office,  followed  by  Two  Exphessive 
Symbols  of  the  Mattbbs  which  he  has 
to  annotjnoe. 

Vera.  1 — 3. — There  are  some  indications 
that  the  original  form  of  the  heading  lias 
been  somewhat  modified.  Notice  (1)  that 
the  words  with  which  ver.  2  opens  are  iden- 
tical with  one  of  Jeremiah's  characteristic 
formuIsB  for'introduoing  a  prophecy  (comp. 
ch.  xlv.  1 ;  xlvi.  1 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  xlix.  34);  and 
notice  (2)  the  awkward  connection  of  vers. 
1  and  2,  and  2  and  3  res[)eotively.  (The  Sep- 
tuagint  has  endeavoured  to  efface  this  awk- 
wardness in  part,  and  is  so  far  unfaithful  to 
the  original  record,  but  probably  preserve* 
an  earlier  form  of  the  opening  words,  rh 
i^im  ToS  0eoC).  It  is  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture that  the  passage  originally  ran  thus : 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jere- 
miah in  the  days  of  Josiah,"  etc. ;  vers.  1 
and  3  being  added  later,  which  involved 
a  change  in  the  construction. 

Ver  1. — The  words  of  Jeremiah.  This 
introductory  fcirmul I  only  occurs  here  and 
in  Amos  i.  1.  The  editor  of  Jeremiah  and  of 
Amos  deserts  the  usual  phrase  ("  burden  "  or 
"utterance,"  "vision,"  "the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  came,"  etc.)  in  order  to  give  fuller 
information  concerning  the  oiifjin  of  the 
prophetic  writers  (but  see  on  ver.  2).  On  tlie 
name  Jeremiah,  and  on  tlie  position  occu- 
pieJ  by  Hilkiah,  se*  Introduction.  That  were 
JEBKMIAH. 


in  Anathoth.  So  ^  olgate;  Septnagint,  how- 
ever (fiiUowed  by  Payne  Smith),  makes  the 
relative  refer  to  Jeremiah  (f>$  KaT(pKei).  But 
in  this  case  wouM  not  the  phrase  have  been 
"Jeremiah  the  priest,"  etc.  (comp.  Ezek. 
i.  Ij?  Anathoth  was  one  of  the  priestly 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  1 8) ;  it  lay  on  or  near  the 
great  northern  road  (laa.  x.  30),  and  has 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  (so  also  by 
Lieutenant  Conder)  with  'Au8,ta,  situated 
on  a  ridge,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  north- 
northeast  fiom  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  3.  —Unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
year,  etc.  The  limit  is  accurate  with  regard 
to  oh.  i. — xxxix.  The  later  prophecies  have 
a  sup(  rscription  of  their  own  (see  oh.  xl,  1). 
In  the  fifth  month  (comp.  ch.  lii.  12,  27). 

Vers,  i — 1 9. —  Tlte  call  of  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  4. — Unto  me.  For  the  change  of 
person,  comp.  Ezek.  L  4. 

Ver.  5. — Knew  thee ;  i.e,  took  notice  of 
thee ;  virtually  equivalent  to  sell  oted  thee 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxix.  6;  Amos  iil  2;  Isa. 
Iviii  A;  Ps.  cxliv.  3).  Observe,  the  pre- 
destination of  individuals  is  a  familiar  idea 
in  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Isa.  xlv.  4; 
xlix.  1 ;  Fs.  cxxxix.  16).  It  was  also 
familiar  to  the  Assyrians :  King  Assurba- 
nipal  declares  at  the  opening  of  liis  '  Annals ' 
thiit  the  gods  "  in  the  body  of  his  mother 
have  made  (liim)  to  rule  Assyria."  Familiar, 
too,  to  the  great  family  of  religious  reformers. 
For,  as  Dean  Milman  bas  truly  observed, 
"  No  Pelagian  ever  has  or  ever  will  work  ii 
religious  revolution.  Ho  who  is  destineil 
for  such  a  work  must  have  a  full  conviction 
that  God  is  acting  directly,  immediately, 
consciously,  and  therefore  with  irresistible 
power,  upon  him  and  through  him.  ...  He 
who  is  not  predestined,  who  does  not  de- 
clare, who  does  not  beli»ve  himself  predes- 
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tined  as  the  author  of  a  great  re1i;;ious 
moven\ent,  bo  in  whom  God  is  not  mani- 
festly, sensibly,  avowedly  working  out  his 
pre-ec:tiiblished  designs,  will  never  be  saint  or 
rt former"  ('Latin  Christianity,'  i.  Ill,  112). 
Sanctified  thee  j  i.e.  set  thee  apart  for  hnly 
usee.  Ordained ;  rather,  appointed.  Unto 
the  nations.  Jeremiah's  piopliccies,  in  f„Lt, 
have  reference  not  only  to  Israel,  but  to  the 
peoples  in  relation  to  Israel  (\  er.  10 ;  eh.  xxv. 
15,16;  xlvi.— xlix. ;  Land  11?). 

Ver.  6.-  Ah,  Lord  God!  rather,  Alcu,  O 
Lord  Jehovah  I  It  is  a  cry  of  alarm  and 
pain,  and  recurs  in  ch.  Iv.  10;  xiv.  IH; 
xxxii.  17.  I  am  a  child.  I  am  too  young  to 
support  Buch  an  ofSce.  The  word  rendered 
"<hild"  is  used  elsewhere  of  youths  nearly 
grown  up  (comp.  Gen.  zxxiv.  19 ;  zli.  12 ; 
1  Kings  iii.  7). 

Ver.  7. — Thou  shalt  go,  etc.  Thoughts  of 
self  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  one  who 
lias  received  a  Divine  commission.  Jere- 
miah's duty  is  simple  obedience.  In  pur- 
suing this  path  he  cannot  but  be  safe 
(ver.  8). 

Ver.  9.— Touched  my  month;  literally, 
caused  (his  hand)  to  timeh  my  mouth.  Jere- 
miah had  baid  that  be  was  unskilled  in 
oratory;  the  Divine  answer  is  that  tlie 
wo.  lis  which  he  has  to  speak  are  not  his 
own,  but  those  of  Jehovah.  Two  things  are 
obvious  :  1.  'J  he  touching  of  the  lips  U  not 
purely  metaphorical,  as  in  Ps,  li.  15  (comp. 
Pb.  xl.  6);  it  represents  a  real  experience. 
2.  This  experience,  however,  can  only  have 
been  a  vibiniiary  one,  analogous  to  that 
vouchsafed  to  laaiab  at  the  opening  of  his 
prophetic  ministry.  In  the  grand  account 
given  by  Isulah  of  his  inaugural  vision 
(.which  has  evidently  influenced  the  form  of 
the  vision  of  Jeremiah),  we  read  of  the  same 
tiignificant  act  on  tlie  part  of  one  of  the 
seraphim.  It  is  the  same  act,  certainly, 
but  it  symbolizes,  not  as  here  the  communi- 
cation of  a  prophetic  message  (comp.  Matt. 
X.  19),  hut  the  purification  of  the  lips. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Isaiah  had  attained 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion needed  by  the  prophet  than  had  been 
granted  to  Jeremiah?  Another  point  in 
which  Jeremiah's  aotount  seems  inferior  to 
that  of  Isaiah  is  plastic  power.  Notice  how 
Jeremiah  dwells  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words ;  this  is  a  reflective  element  which 
diminishes  the  poetic  power  of  the  narrative. 
A  word  may  be  added  to  explain  that 
'■  visionary  "  is  not  here  used  in  opposition 
to  "based  on  fact"  That  the  two  epithets 
are  susceptible  of  combiimtion  is  well  shown 
in  the  vision  described  by  Pfere  Gratry,  in 
his  'Souvenirs  de  ma  Jeuuesse'  (pp.  102  — 
105),  the  reality  of  which  is  uot  in  the  least 
impaired  in  the  writer's  mind  by  its  tho- 
rou(rbly  inward  character :  "  Dans  tcvtes  ces 


seines  int^rieures,  je  n'imaginais  rien  .  .  . 
c'e'taiont  de  saislssantea  et  ti&s  energiqnea 
realite's  auxquelles  je  ne  ni'attendais  nuUe- 
ment." 

Ver.  10. — I  have  set  thee;  literally,  7  have 
made  thee  an  overseer,  or  vicegerent  (comp 
Gen.  xli.  34;  Judg.  ix.  28,  where  the  Autho- 
rized Version  renders  the  cognate  noun 
"  oiflcer").  To  root  out  .  .  .  to  plant,  viz.  by 
pronouncing  that  Divine  judgment  which 
fulfils  itself  (comp.  ch.  v.  14;  Numb,  xxiii. 
25;  Isa.  Ix.  8,  9;  Iv.  11).  As  there  is  so 
much  more  threatening  than  promise  in 
Jeremiah's  writings,  the  destructive  side  of 
his  activity  is  expressed  by  four  verbs,  the 
constructive  only  by  two. 

Vers.  11 — 16. — Two  trials  or  probations 
of  Jeremiah's  inner  sight  (2  Kings  vi.  17) 
Two  visions  are  granted  him,  which  he  is 
required  to  describe.  The  first  expresses 
the  certainty  of  his  prophetic  revelation; 
the  second  indicates  its  contents. 

Ver.  II. — A  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  The 
name  here  adopted  for  the  almond  tree  is 
peculiarly  suitable  in  this  connection.  It 
means  "  wakeful ; "  the  almond,  blossoming 
in  January,  is  the  first  to  "  wake  "  from  the 
sleep  of  winter. 

Ver.  12. — I  will  hasten  my  word ;  liter- 
ally, I  am  wakeful  over  my  word ;  alluding 
to  tlie  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
almond. 

Ver.  13. — A  seeihing  pot.  There  is  a 
variety  of  Hebrew  words  for  "  pot."  Tue 
word  here  used  suggests  a  vessel  of  large 
size,  since  pottage  for  a  whole  company  of 
prophets  could  be  cooked  in  such  a  pot 
or  caldron  (2  Kings  iv.  38).  From  Ezek. 
xxiv.  11  wo  may  infer  that  it  was  of  metal. 
A  "soething  pot"  In  ancient  Arabic  poetry 
is  a  figure  for  war.  The  same  symbol  oc- 
curs in  Ezek.  xxiv.  3 — 12,  but  with  e 
diflerent  application.  The  face  thereof  is 
toward  the  north ;  rather,  toward  the  south  . 
literally, /ron»  the  face  of  the  north.  The 
"  face  "  of  the  pot  is  the  side  turned  to  the 
prophet.  We  may  suppose  the  contents  to 
be  on  the  point  of  boiling  over. 

Ver.  14.— Out  of  the  north.  Previously 
to  the  battle  of  Oarchemi.sh,  the  Baby- 
lonians are  only  mentioned  vaguely  as  a 
nortliein  people  (see  ch.  iv.  6;  vi.  1,  22; 
X.  22).  Strictly  speaking,  they  were  an 
easti  rn  people  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Palestine ;  but  the  caravan-road  which  the 
Ch  .Idiean  armies  had  to  take  entered  Pales- 
tine at  Dan  (comp.  ch.  iv.  15 ;  viii.  16),  and 
then  proceeded  southward.  (On  the  question 
whether  a  Scythian  invasion  is  referred  to, 
at  least  conjointly  with  the  Babyl.iiian,  see 
Introduction.)  An  evil;  rather,  tlie  evil; 
viz.  the  calamity  which  in  deepening  gloom 
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formi  the  burden  of  the  prophet's  dis- 
courses. Shall  break  forth ;  literally,  thall 
open ;  i.e.  let  loose  by  opening  (comp.  tUe 
use  of  the  same  verb  in  Isa.  xiv.  17,  liter- 
ally, "  loose th  not  his  prisoners  homewards ; " 
and  Amos  viii.  5,  literally,  "that  we  may 
open,"  i.e.  "  bring  forth  wheat ").  There  is, 
however,  some  difficulty  iu  explaining  the 
choice  of  this  expression.  We  might  indeed 
suppose  that  the  caldron  had  a  lid,  and  that 
the  removal  or  falling  off  of  this  lid  is  the 
"opening  "  referred  to  by  the  phrase. 

Ver.  15. — I  will  call;  literally,  /  aim 
calling ;  i.e.  I  am  about  to  call.  The  king- 
doms of  the  north ;  alluding  possibly  to  the 
varied  origin  of  the  population  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  But  more  probably  it  is 
simply  a  suggestive  phr.ise  for  the  wide 
extent  of  the  hostile  empire  referred  to 
(comp.  ch.  XXV.  9).  They  shall  set  ©very  one 
his  throne,  etc.  The  kings  or  the  generals, 
representing  "all  the  families,"  etc.,  shall 
set  up  the  high  seat  of  power  and  judicial 
authority  at  the  broad  space  within  the  gate 
of  the  city,  which  constituted  the  Oriental 
forum  (comp.  Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Josh.  xx.  4; 
Job  xxix.  7 ;  xxxi.  21).  Thither  the  be- 
sieged would  have  to  come  to  surrender 
themselves  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  and  to  hear 
their  fate.  A  similar  prediction  is  made  with 
regard  to  Nebuchadnezznr  (oh.  xliii.  9, 10). 
It  is  true  the  seat  of  authority  is  there  said 
to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace, 
but  this  was  in  fact  another  place  where  jus- 
tice was  wont  to  be  administered  (ch.  xxii.  2, 
3).  Jerome's  view,  adopted  by  Bosenmiiller 
and  Nagelsbach,  that  "to  set  one's'  seat" 
means  "  to  besiege  "  is  against  usage,  and 
does  not  accord  with  the  opening  words  of 
ver.  16.  There  is,  however,  an  element  of 
truth  in  it.  The  judgment  executed  minis- 
terially by  the  northern  kings  or  generals 
began  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
•  other  cities,  and  hence  the  words  with  which 
the  prophet  cdntiuues.  And  against  all  the 
walls,  etc.  We  should  have  expected  some- 
thing like  "and  shall  set  themselves  in 
array  against,"  etc.  (oomp.  Isa.  xxii.  7  6) ; 
see,  however,  last  note. 

Ver.  16. — I  will  utter  my  judgments ;  or,  I 
will  hold  a  court  of  justice  upon  them ;  liter- 
ally, I  will  speak  judgments  with  them.  The 
expression  is  peculiar  to  Jeremiah  (comp.  ch. 
iv.  12  ;  xii.  1 ;  xxxix.  6 ;  lii.  9),  and  includes 
both  the  examination  of  the  accused,  and- 
the  judicial  sentence  (see  oh.  xxxix.  5 ;  lii.  9). 
AH  their  wickedness,  etc.  Their  "  wicked- 
oeak,"     Ca.    their    infidelity    ta    Jehovah, 


showed  itself  In  burning  incense  to  "  othei 
goda,"  and  bowing  down  to  their  images. 
"  Burned  incense "  is,  however,  too  narrow 
•  sense.  The  root-meaning  of  the  verb  is 
to  be  fragrant,  and  the  causative  conju- 
gations will  strictly  mean  only  "  to  make  a 
sweet  odour,"  whether  by  the  offering  of 
incense  or  by  burnt  offerings  (comp.  ch.  xi.  12 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  where  a  causative  conju- 
gation is  used  in  the  same  wide  sense  here 
postulated ;  also  Fs.  Ixvi.  15  and  Isa.  i,  13, 
where  the  word  usually  rendered  "  incense  " 
leems  rather  to  mean  "a  sweet  smoke  ").  The 
prophet  says,  "  of  other  gods  "  (not  "  of  false 
gods "),  out  of  consideration  for  the  ignor- 
ance of  his  hearers,  to  whom  Baal  and 
Moloch  really  were  as  gods;  in  fact,  that 
expressive  word  {'elil)  which  Isaiah  uses 
ten  times  to  express  the  unreality  of  the 
other  so-called  gods,  occurs  only  once,  and 
then  not  in  quite  the  same  sense  (see  ch. 
xiv.  14)  in  Jeremiah.  But  the  prophet's 
own  strict  monotheism  is  proved  by  such 
passages  as  oh  ii.  27  a ;  viii.  19  b;  xvi.  20. 

Ver.  17. — Gird  up  thy  loins,  as  au  Orien- 
tal does  before  making  any  kind  of  physi- 
cal exertion,  whether  walking  (Exod.  xii.  11 ; 
2  Kings  iv.  29),  running  (1  Kings  xviii.  46), 
or  fighting  (Job  xii.  21).  Be  not  dismayed. 
A  want  of  confidence  on  Jeremiah's  part 
will  issue  in  his  utter  discomfiture  by  his 
enemies.  "  Dismay  "  in  Hebrew  has  a  two- 
fold reference,  subjective  ("  dismay  ")  and 
objective  ("ruin,"  "discomfiture")  Both 
references  can  be  illustrated  from  this  verse. 
(Comp.  the  command  and— ver.  18 — promise 
to  Jeremiah  with  the  command  and  promise 
to  Bzekiel — iii.  8,  9.) 

Ver.  18. — Brasen  walls.  The  plural  is 
used  instead  of  a  collective  term  for  the 
whole  circle  of  fortifications.  In  the  parallel 
passage  (ch.  xv.  20)  the  singular  occurs ;  tlie 
same  alternation  of  plural  and  singular  as 
in  2  Kings  ixv.  10;  1  Kings  iii.  I.  The 
combination  of  figures  strikingly  expresses 
the  invincibility  of  one  whose  strength  is  in 
his  God.  The  kings  of  Judah.  Why  the 
plural?  Most  reply,  because  Jeremiah 
would  have  to  do  with  successive  sovereigns. 
But  this  meaning  would  have  been  just  as 
well  conveyed  by  the  singular:  "the  king 
of  Judah,"  without  any  name  being  addod^- 
would  mean  the  king  who  from  time  to  time 
happened  to  be  reigning.  "  Kings  u( 
Judah  "  in  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  a  special 
meaning,  and  to  include  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  who  formed  i  numeroua 
•nd  powerful  class  (see  on  eh.  xvii.  20), 
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HOMILBTICS. 

Vers  1—3.— On  the  extemoA  twrroundings  of  the  life  of  Jertmiah.  These  words, 
which  Jionstitute  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  are  evidently  intended  to  furnish 
a  historical  setting  for  the  writings  of  the  prophet.  But  they  also  throw  light  on  his 
character  and  work.  For,  though  the  true  life  of  every  man  is  his  inner  spiritual  hfe, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  worth  of  this  until  we  have  taken  account  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  the  aids  and  the  hindrances  it  receives  from  withi.ut.  Let  us  con- 
sider, therefore,  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  main  historical  surroundings  of  the  work 

I  The  official  eblationship  of  Jeremiah.  1.  Jeremiah  had  the  advantage  oj 
heing  the  son  of  a  priest.  He  had  probahly  received  a  religious  education  from  his  child- 
hood The  religion  of  his  fathers  must  have  been  familiar  to  him.  Its  solemn  rites  and 
suggestive  symbols  were  often  before  his  eyes.  Possibly,  like  St.  Paul,  who  was  trained 
in  Jewish  theology  before  he  became  a  Christian  (Gal.  i.  14),  he  may  have  found  the 
Law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  a  higher  religion.  The  children  of  Christian 
ministers  have  peculiar  privileges  in  the  early  knowledge  of  Scripture,  Church  hfe,  etc., 
which  they  have  opportunities  of  acquiring.  2.  Yet  this  official  relationship  of  Jeiemmh  s 
had  its  disadvantages.  It  was  quite  exceptional.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  prophets 
were  of  sacerdotal  origin.  For  the  most  part  the  prii-stly  class  regarded  the  prophetic 
with  iealonsy,  if  not  with  envy.  (1)  Officialism  is  conservative,  and  opposed  to  the  free 
and  revolutionary  spirit  of  piuiheoy.  (2)  It  is  also  formal,  and  tends  to  repress  the 
inward  and  spiritual  experiences  of  which  prophecy  is  the  highest  outcome.  It  speaks 
well  for  Jeremiah  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  crushed  out  of  him  by  the  dry 
traditionalism  and  the  rigid  ritualism  of  his  priestly  connections.  3.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  official  relationship  of  Jeremiah  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  his  prophetu 
mission.  He  is  known  to  history  not  as  the  priest,  but  as  the  prophet.  Official  rehgioui 
services  are  quite  secondary  to  spiritual  work. 

II.  The  chakaoteb  of  the  age  of  Jekemiah.  1.  Jeremiah  entered  on  his  mission  »» 
the  midst  of  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Yet  the  prophet's  work  was  entirely  discon- 
nected from  that  of  the  king.  Political  religious  activity  is  very  different  from  personal 
spiritual  work.  Ecclesiastical  reforms  will  not  effect  spiritual  regeneration.  The  king's 
overthrow  of  the  idols  does  not  dispense  with  the  need  of  the  prophet's  call  to  repentance. 
2.  Jeremiah  continued  his  mission  after  the  failure  of  Josiah's  reformation  and  during 
an  age  <f  national  decay.  The  character  of  the  age  changed,  but  the  prophet  remained 
unchanged.  Weak  men  may  be  content  to  echo  the  popular  cries  of  the  day.  It  is  too 
often  the  mission  of  the  servant  of  God  to  contradict  these  familiar  voices.  The  true 
prophet  is  not  the  creature  of  his  age,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Zeit-geist ;  he  is  called  to 
resist  this  influence.  3.  Jeremiah  closed  his  mission  amidst  scenes  of  national  ruin.  It 
was  given  him  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  warnings  of  doom,  but  not  that  of  his  promises 
of  restoration.  Hence  he  is  the  prophet  of  tears.  Jesus  also  wept  over  Jerusalem,  but 
he  brounht  redemption.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  these  latter  times  when 
we  can  see  the  realization  of  the  promises  of  "  the  Book  of  consolation." 

III.  The  ddbation  of  the  mission  of  Jeremiah.  It  lasted  for  at  least  forty  years ; 
how  many  more  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  we  do  not  know.  1.  This  fact 
speaks  much  for  the  prophetic  power  of  Jeremiah.  Many  men  can  only  ruuse  themselves 
to  one  supreme  effort.  True  greatness  is  as  much  seen  in  the  continuance  of  powers  as 
in  supreme  exhibitions  of  them.  2.  This  fact  is  a  grand  proof  of  the  faithfulnesi 
of  the  prophet.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  work  was  done  "in  opposition."  We  admire 
the  young  martyr  who  summons  up  a  momentary  heroic  courage  to  seal  his  testimony 
with  his  blood ;  but  greater  honour  is  due  to  the  aged  confessor  who  has  persevered 
through  a  lifelong  martyrdom,  and,  though  spared  to  old  age,  is  also  "  faithful  imto 
death."  3.  This  fact  sheds  light  on  Ood's  ways  with  man.  Jeremiah  commenced  his 
stem  prophetic  denunciations  forty  years  before  the  dostruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
suggests  to  us  (1)  that  God  mercifully  delays  the  execution  of  his  threats  to  give  man 
time  for  repentance ;  and  (2)  that  the  forbearance  of  God,  which  postpones  the  evil  day, 
ioes  not  frustrate  the  justice  which  must  ultimately  bring  it  upon  the  impenitent. 
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Ver.  6. — Prtdestination.  L  Consider  tub  charactbbistiok  of  a  Divine  pee- 
DEBTINATION.  1.  This  impUes  (1)  foreknowledge — God  has  his  idea  about  a  man  and 
his  mission  before  he  forms  the  initial  germ  of  his  life ;  (2)  a  sanctifying,  or  letting  apart, 
by  which  the  man  is  considered  by  God  in  relation  to  his  destined  mission,  and  treated 
accordingly ;  and  (3)  a  preordination,  a  Divine  action  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
idea  and  purpose  which  tends  to  carry  these  into  effect.  Every  life  is  prophesied  in  the 
mind  of  God  by  God's  thought  of  it,  and  comes  into  the  world  girded  with  Divine  pur- 
poses, wrapped  up  and  drawn  onwards  by  the  unseen  threads  of  the  designs  of  God. 

2.  This  predestination  does  not  involve  fatalism ;  it  is  consistent  with  human  freedom 
of  action  and  personal  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand  we  must  conclude,  from  its 
existence,  that  there  are  certain  possibilities  with  wliich  God  endows  a  man,  and  certain 
limits  with  which  God  has  hedged  him  about.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recognize  that  it  depends  on  the  man's  own  will  and  effort  whether  he  use  those  possi- 
bilities, and  attain  to  the  end  enclosed  within  those  limits.  He  has  a  Divine  vocation, 
but  he  may  neglect  it ;  he  may  fail  in  realizing  God's  idea  of  his  life.  There  rests  on 
him  the  responsibility  of  accomplishing  his  destiny. 

H.  Consider  the  gkounds  for  belief  in  a  Divine  predestination.  1.  It  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  (e.g.  Acts  ii.  23 ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2).  2.  It  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  the  providence  of  a  supreuie  God.  God  foresees  all  the  future ;  in  every  act  of 
his  all  other  events  and  their  relation  to  this  must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  God.  With 
such  knowledge  a  universal  control  of  events,  such  as  is  implied  by  a  providence  not 
interfering  from  without  now  and  again  at  critical  moments,  but  immanent  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  world,  must  imply  a  Divine  preordination.  3.  It  is  proved  to  us  by 
txperience.  (1)  We  are  bom  with  certain  peculiarities,  faculties,  powers,  tendencies.  The 
prophet,  like  the  poet,  nascitur,  non  fit.  (2)  The  external  circumstances  of  life  are 
largely  beyond  our  control.  The  child  cannot  determine  the  sphere  of  life  into  which 
it  is  to  enter  at  birth.  AH  the  opportunities  and  duties  which  result  from  these  circum- 
stances are  made  for  us,  not  by  us.  They  bring  a  mission  and  open  up  a  career,  by 
chance  if  there  be  no  providence,  but  by  preordination  if  .there  be  a  providence. 

III.  Consider  the  purpose  op  a  Divine  predestination.  1.  It  must  often  be 
mysterious.  Until  we  review  life  as  a  whole  we  shall  not  be  able  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  its  several  parts.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  architect's  design  by  examining  the 
separate  stones  which  lie  scattered  in  the  builder's  yard.  But :  2.  It  is  not  arbitrary. 
The  very  idea  of  destiny  as  determined  by  a  Being  of  infinite  thought  implies  purpose 
based  on  reason.  God  would  not  determine  events  simply  to  manifest  Ms  unfettered 
rights  of  sovereignty.   Such  aimless  caprice  could  only  emanate  from  a  senseless  despot. 

3.  It  is  turned  to  a  good  purpose.  This  must  be  so,  for  if  God  is  good  his  designs  must 
be  good.  The  predestination  is  (1)  for  the  good  of  the  agent,  who  is  blessed  by  being 
selected  for  Divine  service  ;  and  (2)  for  the  good  of  the  world.  The  elect  are  chosen 
instruments  for  benefiting  the  wh'  le  world.  Thus  Jeremiah  was  destined  to  be  "  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations."  The  Jew  was  an  elect  people  that  he  might  be  the  channel 
of  blessing  to  all  mankind  (Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Rom.  iii.  2).  The  Christian  is  a  chosen  vessel 
that  he  may  carry  grace  to  others,  and  serve  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  as  the  light  of  the 
world. 

IV.  CONBIDBB  THE  PBACTIOAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION.  It  Con- 
tains no  excuse  for  indolence  and  no  reason  for  despair,  for  God  fits  all  of  us  for  some 
service,  the  accomplishment  of  which  depends  on  our  own  faithfulness.  1.  It  should 
lead  us  to  inquire  what  is  God's  will,  rather  than  to  carve  out  a  career  for  ourselves. 
2,  It  should  make  us  humble,  submissive,  obedient,  and  diligent  in  service,  since  there  is 
a  Divine  idea  of  our  life  which  God  expects  us  to  realize.  3.  It  should  inspire  cottrage 
in  the  midst  of  difiiculties.  Jeremiah  was  brave  in  the  thought  that  he  was  fulfilling 
a  Divine  destiny.  Such  a  thought  inspires  energy  in  face  of  enmity,  contempt,  isolation, 
and  apparent  failure. 

Vers.  6 — 9. — Diffidenor  overcome.  L  Diffidenob  n  a  diffioitltt  to  bb  oybsoome. 
1.  Jeremiah  shrank  from  his  mission,  not  through  the  cowardice  that  fears  danger,  nor 
through  the  indolence  that  dislikes  effort,  nor  through  the  selfishness  that  decliiies  respon- 
sibility, but  through  the  diffidence  oi  youth,  sensitiveness,  and  humility.  (1)  Yonth  is 
OAtui»lly  difiident.    The  world  is  all  unknown ;  powers  are  not  yet  proved  by  experience. 
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(2)  Sensitiveness  inclines  to  diffidence.  There  !■  •  confidence  which  depends  gimply  on 
denseaess  and  callousness.  Acute  feeling  is  a  great  hindrance  to  bold  action.  Jeremiah 
felt  the  miseries  of  his  nation  deeply,  and  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  for  such  a  man  to 
assume  the  position  of  a  stem  censor.  (3)  Humility  leads  to  diffidence.  If  we  think 
little  of  ourselves  we  are  not  likely  to  be  forward  in  accepting  posts  of  responsibility. 
2.  Now,  this  diffidence  is  an  evU  thing.  It  may  not  be  sinful  in  its  origin,  but  perfectly 
innocent,  and  even  a  mark  of  amiable  characteristics.  But  it  is  injurious  in  its  effects, 
and  becomes  positively  guilty  if  indulged  in  when  God  has  provided  us  means  for  over- 
coming it.  The  most  gifted  are  often  the  most  diffident.  Hence  if  they  yielded  to  their 
reluctance  to  fulfil  their  vocation,  the  greatest  and  best  work  of  the  world  would  be  left 
undone.  There  is  also  a  danger  lest  diffidence  should  become  an  excuse  for  indolence, 
selfishness,  and  cowardice.  If  unrestrained  it  will  lead  to  these  vices.  People  are  often 
greatly  to  blame  for  shrinking  from  posts  of  responsibility,  although  they  may  even 
imagine  they  are  earning  the  honours  of  modesty  and  humility. 

II.  God  peovidbs  means  fob  oveboomino  diffidenob.  God  never  calls  »  man  to 
any  work  without  securing  to  him  the  means  for  performing  it.  Thus  having  called 
Jeremiah  to  his  service,  God  sends  help  for  overcoming  the  young  man's  diffidence.  1. 
2'he  consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission.  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee."  It 
is  well  to  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  our  own  work  but  God's.  If  we  fail,  what  does  that 
matter  to  us  so  long  as  we  are  doing  his  will?  The  thought  of  duty  is  itself  an  in- 
spiration. We  are  not  simply  to  attempt  what  we  imagine  to  be  a  good  thing ;  we  are 
called  for  a  purpose,  sent  on  a  mission,  and  the  thought  that  we  are  about  our  Father's 
business  should  allay  the  hesitation  or  natural  diffidence.  The  ambassador  is  armed  with 
the  authority  of  his  master  and  backed  by  his  master's  power.  The  prophet  is  sent  by 
God  with  God's  authority.  All  who  are  working  God's  will  are  similarly  supported  by 
God's  authority.  2.  The  realization  of  the  presence  of  Ood.  "  I  am  with  thee."  We  may 
be  diffident  while  we  look  to  self;  hut  when  we  look  away  to  God  we  see  the  Source  of 
strength  and  victory.  Indeed,  our  very  diffidence  may  be  a  means  of  securing  our  true 
•irength  by  making  us  seek  the  help  of  God.  Self-distrust  may  lead  to  trust  in  God. 
Thus  when  weak  in  ourselves  we  may  become  strong  in  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  10).  If  we  go  in 
God's  strength  we  have  no  more  occasion  to  fear,  since  success  no  longer  depends  on  our 
ability  but  on  his  assistance.  3.  The  direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  "  Behold 
1  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth."  God  is  not  only  present  by  our  side  to  assist 
and  deliver  us,  but  he  is  within  the  soul,  infusing  light  and  power.  The  prophet  fears 
he  cannot  speak  the  needed  words.  The  words  he  is  to  speak  are  not  his  own  but  God's. 
He  is  the  messenger,  God  is  the  real  speaker.  If  then  he  can  but  discern  the  voice  of 
God  within  bim,  and  interpret  this  to  the  people,  all  diffidence  arising  from  his  own 
imcompetence  should  vanish.  Every  work  which  is  done  for  God  can  only  proceed 
from  God,  and  when  it  does  thus  come  from  God  we  need  not  fear  its  failure.  God  can 
accomplish  his  own  will  in  us  as  well  as  by  his  immediate  actions  in  the  world. 

Ver.  lO.—The  power  of  prophecy.  L  There  is  a  powbb  Of  prophecy.  Prophecy 
IS  not  simply  a  light,  a  revelation  of  truth  ;  it  is  also  a  voice  of  authority,  a  means  of 
active  mfluence,  a  power.  The  Divine- word  in  the  prophet  is  like  the  Divine  word  in 
nature--an  energizmg  word.  God  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  The  New  Testament  references 
to  prophecy  are  made  in  obedience  to  this  thought.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is 
there  quoted  not  so  much,  as  m  modern  evidential  literature,  as  a  proof  of  supernatl.ral 
foresight,  but  rather  as  the  effect  of  a  Divine  power  which  has  realized  tlie  purpose  of 
the  ancient  Word  of  God.  This  or  that  is  said  to  be  done  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet."  God's  Word  is  always  a  power  (Heb.  iv  12-)  The 
Bible  IS  not  simply  a  revelation ;  it  is  a  means  of  influence.  The  preacher  should  se« 
that  he  is  clothed  with  power.     His  mission  is  to  influence  as  well  as  U)  teach. 

11.  IHE  BODKCES  OF  THE  POWER  OF  PBOPHBOT  ABB  SPIRITUAL.  The  authority  Con- 
ferred On  Jeremiah  18  not  that  of  the  secular  arm.  He  is  to  exert  his  influence  by  no 
material  force  His  power  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of  a  political  government 
lnt.tZ^l  papal  authority  founded  on  this  verse  is  unwarranted,  sin!e  this  ,ioes 
not  confer  the  power  of  the  sword  but  direct  spiritual  influence.     Neither  is  the  power 

I  ^tT.  thf  —  ^7f  f,'^'^  T^''  ""■  '°"^'y-  "  •«  °°*  "^  miraculous  material C 
1.  It  IS  the  power  of  truth.     Truth  is  strong ;  knowledge  is  power.     The  prophet  see. 
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the  deep  principles  of  God's  government,  and  in  the  discernment  of  them  lies  the  force 
of  his  utterances.  2.  It  is  the  power  of  right.  The  prophet  taljes  his  stand  on  the  side 
of  justice,  purity,  goodness.  In  the  end  the  might  must  go  with  the  right.  3.  It  in 
the  poioer  of  Qod.  The  prophet  is  nothing  in  himself;  he  is  God's  servant;  the 
authority  he  fields  is  God's.  So  the  power  of  the  preacher  is  not  to  he  sought  in  reason, 
in  eloquence,  nor  in  official  authority,  but  in  the  truth  of  his  message,  in  the  righteous- 
ness ot  his  cause,  and  in  his  fidelity  to  the  will  of  God. 

III.  The  kanqe  op  the  power  op  prophecy  is  wobldwidb.  Jeremiah  was  a  Jew. 
Yet  he  was  "  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms."  1.  God  is  the  King  of 
kings  and  his  authority  concerns  kingdoms  as  well  as  individuals.  Political  questions 
are  amenable  to  the  influence  of  Divine  truth  and  righteousness.  2.  God's  truth  does 
not  only  concern  the  Church.  It  is  for  the  world — if  the  world  will  obey,  for  its  blessed- 
ness; if  it  will  not  heed,  for  a  judgment  upon  it. 

IV.  The  effects  op  the  power  op  prophecy  are  revolutionary.  It  is  no  wild 
and  transient  influence,  but  a  great  stirring  energy.  Translated  into  moiiein  language, 
this  means  that  truth,  right,  and  the  will  of  God  are  powerful  factors  in  history,  dis- 
arranging human  schemes  and  bringing  higher  designs  into  effect.  1.  This  power  is 
destructive.  Jeremiah  is  to  "  root  out,"  etc.  Evil  is  not  a  mere  negation — sim  ]  jle  dark- 
ness. It  must  be  fought  and  cast  out.  Christ  sent  "  a  sword  "  (Matt.  x.  34).  The 
era  of  the  Reformation  was  a  destructive  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  protest 
against  evil,  to  denounce  it,  to  seek  its  overthrow,  and  not  to  shrink  for  fear  of  conse- 
quent disturbances.  Warfare  is  better  than  guilty  peace.  2.  This  power  is  ultimately 
constructive.  Jeremiah  is  "to  build  and  to  plant."  The  destructive  agencies  of  God 
are  simply  intended  to  clear  off  obstructions,  and  make  the  way  for  a  new  »nd  better 
order.  The  disintegrating  power  of  criticism  should  be  regarded  as  only  preparatory 
to  the  creative  influence  of  Uving  truth.  The  guspel  is  chiefly  a  constructive  power, 
making  men  new  creatures,  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  midst,  bringing 
about  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  almond  rod.  The  early  budding  almond  rod  is  symbolical  of  the 
wakeful  attitude  of  God  at  a  crisis  in  human  events.  God's  manner  of  acting  at  this 
period  of  Jewish  history  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  what  we  may  expect  again  under 
similar  circumstances. 

I.  There  are  occasions  when  God's  WATOHFni.NEss  and  energy  are  especially 
MANIFEST.  God  never  sleeps  (Ps.  cxxi.  4).  While  we  sleep  he  keeps  watcli.  Though 
we  do  not  mark  his  presence  nor  even  think  of  it,  he  is  still  looking  upon  us  and  never 
ceasing  from  his  activity.  Yet  he  is  said  to  awake  as  though  from  sleep  (Ps.  xliv.  23), 
because  to  us  he  appears  to  be  more  wakeful  at  one  season  than  at  another.  1.  There 
are  times  when  God  watches  unseen,  and  times  when  he  makes  his  watchfulness  manifest 
to  us  by  his  acts  ;  then  he  is  said  to  awake.  2.  God  generally  acts  in  quiet  ways  un- 
noticed and  not  directly  interfering  with  us;  but  now  and  again  his  ceaseless  activity  is 
more  pronounced,  and  is  specially  felt  by  opposing  our  course ;  then  God  seems  to  have 
aroused  himself.  Such  times  are  awful  crises  of  existence.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
expect  them,  and  not  presume  on  the  present  obscurity  of  the  Divine  actions.  Some 
day  it  will  be  as  though  God  awoke  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  and  the  might  of  a  host 
suddenly  revealed. 

II.  God  never  delays  his  action  beyond  its  dub  time.  When  it  is  time  for  God 
to  "  awake,"  he  does  "  awake."  It  seems  as  though  he  tarried ;  but  he  has  a  reason  for 
waiting.  1.  He  does  not  come  to  deliverance  at  the  moment  we  expect  him  (I)  because 
it  is  well  we  should  be  tried  by  distresses,  or  (2)  because  high  purposes  bciyond  our 
own  lives  are  to  be  attained  through  the  things  which  are  occasioning  us  trouble,  or  (3) 
because  we  have  not  sought  his  aid  with  true  faith  and  submission,  or  (4)  for  causes 
beyond  our  comprehension.  2.  He  does  not  come  to  judgment  (1)  because  he  waits  for 
sin  to  ripen,  or  (2)  because  he  is  long-suffering  and  gives  time  for  repentance,  or  (3) 
because  larger  issues  than  those  which  touch  us  are  involved  in  the  act  of  judgment. 
Still,  in  both  cases  he  comes  at  the  right  time.  He  is  not  a  slothful  God.  He  is  wake- 
ful, and  his  actions  may  be  typified  by  the  almond  branch. 

III.  God's  judgments  sometimes  fall  suddenly  and  swiftly.  We  may  have  but 
short  warning  of  their  approach.     The  execution  of  them  may  be  rapid.     The  storm 
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which  has  long  lieen  brewing  may  burst  quickly.  The  harvest  which  has  ripened  slowly 
may  be  gathered  in  with  haste.  The  impending  judgment  may  not  be  discerned  till  it 
is  too  late  for  escape.  When  the  rain  began  to  fall  it  was  too  late  for  man  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  ark.  When  the  Jews  saw  the  hosts  of  Nebuchadnezzar  approaching  there 
were  no  means  for  saving  their  country  from  ruin.  It  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  neglect 
the  salvation  of  God  until  we  discern  his  judgment  looming  over  us.  "  To-day  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts." 

Vers.  13, 14. —  The  seething  pot.  I.  The  visign  of  the  seethino  pot  fotieshadows 
APPROACHING  DOOM.  God  is  about  to  "  hold  his  session  "  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah.  1.  Tliey  who  are  most  favoured  by  God  must  expect  the  severest  judgment  if  they 
prove  unfaithful  to  him.  The  Jews  were  a  liavoured  people.  Their  privUeges  were  great ; 
if  they  abused  these  their  guilt  and  consequent  punishment  must  be  proportionately 
great.  Therefore,  instead  of  considering  the  past  mercies  of  God  as  a  ground  for  ex- 
pecting to  escape  the  [lenalties  of  our  offencesj  we  should  see  in  them  the  measure  of  his 
future  severities  upon  us  if  we  sin  in  face  of  the  special  inducements  to  devotion  afforded 
by  those  mercies.  2.  The  revelation  of  impending  judgment  is  a  great  motive/or  faithful 
preaching.  This  vision  of  the  seething  pot  is  given  to  Jeremiah  to  rouse  him  to  under- 
take his  prophetic  duties.  A  large  part  of  his  work  consisted  in  gloomy  predictions  of 
coming  doom.  This  was  peculiar  to  the  age.  There  are  ages  when  similar  preaching 
is  especially  appropriate.  But  as  sin  always  makes  for  death  the  preacher  is  always 
called  to  raise  a  voice  of  warning. 

II.  The  vision  of  the  seething  pot  illustbatbs  the  charaotek  op  the  approach- 
iNQ  DOOM.  1.  It  is  gradually  prepared.  The  vessel  is  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  guilt  of  sin  accumulates  and  the  evil  consequences  gather  in  force  until 
they  burst  upon  the  victim  with  the  energy  of  long  pent-np  wrath.  2.  It  breaks  forth 
suddenly.  Suddenly  the  vessel  boils  over.  Judgment  may  be  delayed  and  gradual  in 
the  preparation,  and  yet  suddenly  surprise  us  when  at  length  it  falls  upon  us.  3.  It  is 
violent  and  overwhelming,  as  the  seething  pot  suggests  fury,  tumult,  and,  in  its  boiling 
over,  a  rushing  forth  of  its  scalding  contents. 

III.  The  vision  of  the  seething  pot  suggests  the  source  of  the  approaching  doom. 
The  pot  was  turned  towards  the  south  and  heated  by  fires  in  the  north.  1.  Punishment 
may  come  from  the  most  unlikely  quarter.  The  Jews  had  turned  to  Babylon  for  friendship, 
and  from  Babylon  came  their  ruin.  Our  most  trusted  friends  may  become  the  instruments 
of  our  keenest  suffering.  2.  Lawless  violence  may  be  overruled  by  providence  to  work 
the  ends  of  God's  righteous  laws.  The  doom  is  not  to  come  from  within  the  range  of  the 
theocracy  and  through  the  influence  of  those  who  consciously  executed  the  Divine  decree, 
but  from  far-off  regions,  wholly  beyond  the  light  of  Israel's  religion.  Thus  God  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  So  storms  and  earthquakes,  revolutions  and  invasions, 
tumults  in  nature  and  tumults  in  the  human  world,  work  ultimate  good  results  in  clearing 
and  purifying  the  air,  sweeping  away  pestilent  corruption,  and  preparing  for  a  new  and 
wholesome  order.  3.  The  more  luxurious  Southern  races  have  frequently  been  visited 
by  terrible  invasions  of  hardier  races  from  the  North.  The  Scythians  in  the  East,  the 
Goths  in  the  West,  were  scourges  of  God,  and  wholesome  scourges,  helping  to  reform  the 
corrupt  and  indolent  peoples  who  lived  in  dread  of  their  invasions.  We  should  see  wise 
and  good  purposes  of  providence  in  these  terrible  events  of  general  history,  aa  we  see 
them  in  the  special  history  of  Israel. 

Vers,  n— -19.— Encouragements  to  fidelity.  It  was  no  easy  matter  ibr  Jeremiah, 
young,  modest,  and  sensitive,  to  come  boldly  forward  and  threaten  the  judgment  of 
God  against  his  country.  But  if  God  calls  a  man  to  any  task,  he  will  help  him  through 
with  It,  and  Jeremiah  receives  encouragements  proportionate  to  his  duly. 
•  \  J^^  ^^"^  Consider  what  the  duty  of  faithful  service  laid  upon  the  prophet 
included.  1.  Energy.  He  is  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  arise.  God  is  not  satisfied  with 
passive  submission  to  his  will.  God  cannot  be  faithfully  served  by  the  indolent  All 
our  povfers  are  required  for  his  service,  nnd  they  must  be  employed  without  distraction. 
A  Obedience.  Jeremiah  is  to  spc^k  just  what  God  commands  him.  Fidelity  is  no* 
simiJy  devotion  to  God,  it  is  devotion  according  to  his  will-tl,e  devotion  of  servants, 
not  that  ot  patrons.    3.  Thoroughness.    The  prophet  is  to  speak  "  all "  that  God  com- 
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mands  him.  It  is  treason  for  the  ambassador  to  suppress  those  elements  of  his  commis- 
ilon  which  are  displeasing  to  himself.  The  servant  of  God  must  not  select  from  the 
revelation  of  Divine  truth  the  words  which  suit  his  purpose  and  neglect  the  rest.  He 
is  not  to  shun  to  declare  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God  " — threats  as  well  as  promises, 
difficult  sayings  and  mysteries  as  well  as  plainly  acceptable  doctrines.  4.  Fearlessness. 
"  Be  not  dismayed."  Pear  is  not  only  painful ;  it  is  injurious  by  paral^ing  effort. 
Cowardice  is  sin, 

II.  The  BN00UEAOBMBNT8.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  faithful,  though  fidelity  should  bring 
our  ruin;  but  such  a  result  will  not  follow  it.  Consider  the  various  inducements 
Jeremiah  receives  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  difBcult  task.  1.  A  revelation  oj 
'momentous  truths.  God  says,  "Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,"  etc.  The  word 
"  therefore  "  carries  us  back  to  the  visions  of  the  almond  rod  and  the  seething  pot.  The 
truths  revealed  in  these  visions  themselves  furnish  a  motive  for  the  prophet  to 
declare  them.  The  seer  should  become  a  prophet.  Truth  is  not  the  private  property 
of  the  few ;  it  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  all.  It  is  the  duty  of  him  who  knows  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  spiritual  truths, 
practical  truths,  and  truths  which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind.  2.  A 
warning  of  Divine  displeasure.  "  Be  not  dismayed  at  them,  lest  I  make  thee  indeed 
dismayed."  The  fear  of  God  is  a  safeguard  against  the  fear  of  man.  Cowardice  pro- 
vokes danger.  The  Christian  has  no  armour  provided  for  his  back.  3.  An  assurance 
of  Divine  protection.  This  is  given  in  a  succession  of  strong  images,  that  it  may  ha 
felt  in  all  its  certainty  and  importance.  For  we  need  not  only  to  know  that  God  will 
protect  us,  but  to  realize  this  if  we  are  to  be  brave  and  strong.  Thus  Jeremiah  is  made 
to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  sensitiveness,  he  will  be  strong  as  a  fortress  and 
firm  as  brazen  walls.  None  are  so  independent  before  men  as  they  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  God.  4.  A  promise  of  victory  over  opposition.  The  young  prophet  is 
taught  to  expect  opposition.  (1)  It  is  foolish  to  ignore  the  approach  of  trouble.  A 
surprise  sometimes  leads  to  a  defeat  from  very  inferior  foes.  Danger  foreseen  is  danger 
half  overcome.  The  Bible  never  makes  light  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  life 
(Luke  X.  3).  (2)  No  gro\md  of  confidence  is  more  inspiring  than  the  knowledge  that 
the  danger  clearly,  fully  apprehended  will  yet  be  certainly  overcome.  This  was  the 
assurance  given  to  Jeremiah,  The  same  assurance  is  offered  to  every  faithful  servant 
of  God  (Isa.  xliii.  1). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

On  Jeremiah's  ministry  in  general.  "  It  is  sufficient,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  that  the 
disciple  be  as  his  Lord."  Now,  of  all  his  servants  few  answered  more  closely  to  this 
description  than  did  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  a  very  deep  and  real  sense  his  life  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's.  It  is  in  the  spiritual  world  as  in  the  natural,  a  close  resemblance 
exists  between  the  separate  parts  and  the  entire  organism  to  which  they  belong.  The 
root,  stem,  bud,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed  are  each  constructed  on  the  same  type  as  the 
tree  itself.  However  widely  diversified  they  may  seem  in  form  or  function,  their 
essential  nature  is  the  same.  Hence  every  leaf  is  a  miniature  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows ;  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  are  each  patterned  in  it.  And  likewise  every  branch  is 
but  a  reproduction  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  whole  tree.'  But  this  is  only  what  we  find 
constantly  exemplified  in  the  spiritual  world.  What  miniature  lives  of  Christ  are 
those  of  men  like  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  and  many  more  1  And  amongst  such  aj9  are 
illustrious  in  this  respect  stands  Jeremiah.  Like  him,  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
call  was  with  him  from  childhood  (of.  Luke  iL  49  and  oh.  i.  6).  He  too  was  perse- 
cuted with  murderous  hate  by  his  own  townsmen.  As  Christ  was  driven  from 
Nazareth,  so  was  Jeremiah  from  his  native  Anathoth  (ch.  xii.  6).  His  vehement 
denunciations  of  the  corrupt  priests  and  prophets  of  his  day  remind  us  of  the  reiterated 
woes  pronounced  by  our  Lord  on  the  "  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,"  of  his  day 
Like  our  Lord,  Jeremiah  also  was  the  prophet  who  stood  nearest  to  and  told  most 
plainly  of  the  dread  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  Jerusalem  and  her  people 

'  Macmitlan. 
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Oeremiah  was  the  prophet  of  Jerusalem's  destruction  by  the  Babylonian  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; our  Lord  of  the  like  destruction  by  the  Roman  Titus.     Both  beheld  the 
elories  ot  the  temple,  and  both  told  of  the  swiftly  coming  days  when  there  should  "not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  which  should  not  be  thrown  down.      The  footsteps  of 
him  who,  Deyond  all  others,  was  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  Jeremiah,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  him,  anticipated.    The  bitter  tears  shed  by  our  Saviour  over 
impenitent  Jerusalem  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  prophet's  prolonged  and  profound 
lament  over  his  own  idolatrous  and  disobedient  countrymen.     His  well-known  words, 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? "  uttered  concerning  the  sorrows  of  Jeru- 
salem and  her  people,  have  come  to  be  so  universally  appropriated  to  our  Lord,  that  the . 
prophet's  own  deep  distress  which  they  tell  of,  and  the  occasion  of  that  distress,  are 
dlike  almost  if  not  entirely  forgotten.     "  His  sufferings  come  nearest  of  those  of  the 
whole  army  of  martyrs  to  those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes,  and  priests,  and 
elders,  and  people  were  gathered  together."    To  him,  as  to  the  great  ajSostle,  was  it 
given  to  know  "  the'  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  to  be  made   conformable 
unto  his  death."     And  we  may  venture  to  prolong  the  parallel,  and  to  apply  to  Jere- 
miah the  august  words  which,  in  their  supreme  meaning,  can  belong  to  but  One  alone. 
"  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name."     In  that  high  recompense  Jeremiah,  so  far  as  any  servant  of  God  may, 
shares.     Fur  the  honour  in  which  his  name  came  to  be  held  was  very  great.    As  time 
rolled  on  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  whole  prophetic  order.    By 
some  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  prophets.     At  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  his  return  was  daily  expected.     He  was  emphatically  thought  to  be  "  the  Prophet 
— '  the   Prophet  like  unto  Moses,'  who  should  close  the  whole  dispensation."    No 
wonder,  thrn,  that  one  devout  student  after  another  has  been  struck  by  the  closeness  of 
there  semblance  here  briefly  pointed  out,  and  has  delighted  to  trace  in  the  prophet's 
history  foreshadowings  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows,"  who,  more  than  any  other,  was 
acquainted  with  grief. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — Introductory  statements  eonctrnivg  JeremidKs  parentage  and  period  oj' 
his  ministry.  I.  His  PARENTAaE.  He  was  the  son  of  Hilkiab,  not  that  Hilkiah  who 
was  high  priest  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  but  of  some  similarly  named  priest.  Even  amid 
the  terrible  corruptions  of  that  period,  there  appear  to  have  been  a  few  faithful  souls  who 
held  fast  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  We  have  their  names,  Huldah,  Shallum,  Baruch,  etc. 
Prom  amidst  these  Jeremiah  sj  rang.  The  Lord  can  call  and  convert  and  consecrate 
to  his  work  whom  he  will ;  but  his  more  common  way  is  to  come  to  the  habitations 
of  his  people,  when  he  would  find  some  whom  he  destines  for  special  and  honoured 
service.  The  homes  of  the  godly  are  the  hope  of  the  Church.  Amidst  the  children  of 
the  believing  are  to  be  found  those  whom  God  will  generally  employ  to  carry  on  his 
work.  This  is  one  way  in  which  the  promise  is  fulfilled,  "  Them  that  honour  me  I 
will  honour." 

II.  His  profession.  He  belonged  to  the  priesthood.  Terrible  arc  the  charges 
which  are  brought  against  the  priests  and  prophets  of  that  day.  They  had  reached 
the  limit  of  utmost  degradation.  They  are  said  to  "  deal  falsely,"  to  be  "  profane  • "  and 
their  conduct  is  described  as  "  a  wonderful  and  horrible  thing."  Yet  Jeremiah  be- 
longed to  this  deeply  fallen  class.  How  difficult  must  have  been  his  position  1  how 
constant  his  resistance  to  the  contagion  of  their  example  and  influence  I  When  from 
amongst  those  who  are  of  the  same  order,  who  have  common  interests,  common  duties, 
and  who  are  thrown  together  m  so  many  and  close  relationships,  one  stands  aloof  and 
turns  upon  his  companions  in  severe  and  solemn  rebuke  as  Jeremiah  did,  such  a 
one  needs  to  be  strong  as  "a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazeA  walls" 
(ver.  18)  Jeremiah  stands  before  us  as  a  noble  proof  that  the  tide  of  evil,  however 
strongly  It  may  run,  may  yet  be  resisted ;  none  are  of  necessity  borne  down  by  it 
^l'  H^f  •'*  '^"'^  gr'-'ce  which  was  given  to  Jeremiah,  they  may  stem  the  fierce  current 
nof  we?        ^°'^^''  *''«'isa°d  of  the  saints  of  God  have  done  this ;  why  should 

IIL  The  REASON  OP  all  men  counting  him  as  a  prophet.     "  The  word  of  the  Lord 

'^I'^T^T      ^^  ^^  "'°*  "^y-  "  I  ^™  *  P^°Ph«t ; "  but  all  men  fd^he  wa^      For 
bi.  words  had  power;  they  were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  stronHolds  of 
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»in.  It  was  not  simply  that  he  announced  that  there  should  be  a  "  rooting  out  »nd 
pulling  down  "  (cf.  ver.  10),  but  the  words  which  he  spoke  so  wrought  in  men's  minds 
that  these  results  followed.  Hence  men,  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  words,  con- 
fessed that  it  was  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  which  had  come  to  him.  This  is  the  old 
prophetic  word  which,  whenever  spoken,  constrains  men  to  confess  the  presence  o( 
Gk)d  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  25).  And  St.  Peter  (2  Epist.  i.  19)  says  concerning  it,  "  We  have, 
surer  still,  the  prophetic  word."  "  More  sure,"  he  meant,  than  even  the  wondrcus  voice 
and  vision  of  "  the  holy  mount,"  for  that  was  but  a  transient  testimony  given  once 
and  to  the  three  favoured  apostles  of  the  Lord  alone ;  hut  the  prophetic  worp,  that 
which  woke  up  the  response  in  men's  hearts,  and  by  which  the  secrets  of  each  soul 
were  disclosed — that  was  a  more  constant,  more  universal,  more  powerful,  and  therefore 
a  more  sure  testimony  than  aught  beside.  And  the  occasions  when  this  "  word  of  the 
^iOrd  "  comes  to  any  of  his  servants  are  well  known.  See  how  particular  and  definite 
the  dates  are  here,  "  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Josiah.  It  came 
also  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim,"  etc.  The  coming  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  any  siiui 
is  a  marked  and  memorable  period.  He  through  whom  that  word  is  spoken  is  conscious 
of  an  unusual  power,  he  realizes  the  Divine  presence  in  an  altogether  unusual  manner. 
He  is  more  passive  than  active.  It  is  said  of  the  holy  men  of  old,  that  they  "  spake  as 
they  were  moved  [borne  along]  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  this,  St.  Peter  declares  (2  Epist. 
i.  21),  is  ever  a  characteristic  of  the  prophetic  word.  And  those  who  hear  the  word  know 
that  the  Lord  is  speaking  through  his  servant.  Listlessness  and  unconcern  give  way 
to  serious  concern.  Some  can  tell  the  very  day  and  hour  when  they  first  heard  the 
"  word  of  the  Lord."  They  had  listened  to  sermons  and  read  the  Scriptures  again  and 
again,  but  one  day  they  felt  that  the  Lord  himself  was  speaking  to  them,  and  they 
could  not  but  give  heed.  Like  as  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  knew  when  the 
voice  of  God,  though  they  despised  it  to  tlieir  ruin,  was  speaking  to  them,  so  do  men 
now.  And  if  we  have  heard  it  for  our  salvation,  the  time,  the  place,  the  speaker,  will 
often  be  vividly  remembered  in  connection  with  it,  like  as  those  who  heard  Jeremiah 
knew  the  very  year  when  the  "word  of  the  Lord  came"  to  him.  It  is  ill  for  both 
hearers  and  speakers  alike  if  they  be  unable  to  point  to  periods  when  they  were  conscious 
that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  -^stJ^e  to  them.  For  a  preacher  never  to  realize  the  sacred 
glow  and  the  uplifting  of  soul  which  aeeoo&pany  the  utterance  of  the  prophetic  word ; 
or  for  a  hearer  to  have  so  dulled  his  conscience,  bo  destroyed  his  spiritual  ear,  that 
though  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  spoken  his  heart  never  responds,  his  soul  never 
realizes  the  presence  of  God; — from  the  tin  and  sorrow  of  either  may  God  mercifully 
save  us. 

IV.  The  date  and  duration  or  Jbbemiah's  ministbt.  We  are  told  when  it  began, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  It  began  when  the  evil  days  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were 
drawing  very  near.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  devout  King  Josiah  endeavoured  to  turn 
back  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  But  though  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  had  been  so  tried  and  was  now  almost  ceasing,  yet,  ere  they  were  given 
up  to  the  punishment  which  was  their  due,  God  raises  up  his  servant  Jeremiah  and 
the  band  of  faithful  men  who  stood  by  him  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15 — 21).  For  forty 
years — for  that  is  the  period  covered  by  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  spoken  of— 
Jeremiah  exhorted,  warned,  entreated,  threatened,  prayed,  wept;  but  all  in  vain. 
Therefore  God's  wrath  at  length  rose  against  them,  and  there  was  no  remedy.  "  Behold 
the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God ! "  How  reluctantly  will  he  abandon  any  to  the 
results  of  their  own  ways!  how  slow  is  he  to  let  come  upon  them  that  which  they 
have  long  deserved  I  Yea,  he  is  the  long-suffering  God.  But  whilst  we  fail  not  to 
remember  and  to  rejoice  in  this,  let  us  not  fail  either  to  remember  and  to  dread  the 
other  equally  sure  fact,  that  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire  "  to  those  who  set  at  nought  all 
'  his  counsel,  and  will  have  none  of  his  reproof  (Prov.  i.  24—33).  Those  to  whom 
Jeremiah  prophesied  found  it  so,  and  so  will  all  who  sin  in  like  manner  now. — C. 

Yers.  4 — 19. — The  dread  commission.  I.  What  was  it?  (Cf.  ver.  10.)  It  was  to 
denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  his  people.  At  the  end  of  the  commission 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  building  and  planting ; "  but  the  chief  charge  is  of  an  alto- 
gether opposite  character.  Jeremiah  was  set  over  the  nations  "  to  root  out,  and  to  pull 
down,  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down."    It  was  a  terrible  undertaking.     He  was  tc 
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spare  no  class,  no  rank,  no  order.  Kings,  princes,  priests,  and  people  were  all  to  be 
alike  solemnly  warned  of  the  sure  judgments  that  were  coming  upon  them.  And  the 
like  work  has  to  be  done  now.  How  prone  we  all  are  to  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
the  retribution  of  Godl  how  ready,  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  to  explain  away  or  to 
soften  down  the  awful  words  of  God  against  sin  and  the  doers  thereof  1  Preachers  and 
teachers  of  God's  truth,  beware  lest  the  blood  of  those  who  perished  because  you 
warned  them  not  be  required  at  your  hands  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  6)  I 

II.  BtJT  IT  18  A  DREAD  COMMISSION.  The  shrinking  of  Jeremiah  from  it  is  manifest 
all  through  this  chapter.  Before  the  heavy  burden  which  he  was  to  bear  was  fully 
iisclosed  to  him,  he  exclaims  (ver.  6),  "Ah,  Lord  God!  behold  1  cannot  speak:  for  lama 
child."  And  the  assurances,  aids,  and  encouragements  which  are  given  him  all  show 
how  much  needed  to  be  done  ere  his  reluctance  and  trembling  fear  could  be  overcome. 
The  whole  chapter  tells  of  God's  gracious  preparation  of  his  servant  for  the  arduous  work 
he  had  to  do.  And  whosoever  now  undertakes  like  work,  if  he  have  no  realization  of 
its  solemnity  and  burden,  it  is  plain  that  God  has  not  called  him  to  speak  in  his  Kame. 
To  hear  a  man  tell  of  the  awful  doom  of  the  impenitent  in  a  manner  that,  if  it  be  not 
flippant,  yet  seems  to  relish  his  task,  and  to  bail  it  as  an  opportunity  for  rhetorical 
display,  is  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  will  do  more  to  harden  men  in  sin  than  almost 
anything  beside.  The  subject  is  so  sad,  so  serious,  so  terrible,  that  he- who  believes  in 
it  at  all  will  be  sure  to  sympathize  with  the  prophet's  sensitive  shrinking  from  the  work 
to  which  he  was  ordained.  If  when  sentencing  criminals  who  have  broken  the  laws  of 
man  to  their  due  punishment,  humane  judges  often  break  down  in  tears,  though  their 
punishment  touch  not  the  soul, — how  can  any  contemplate  the  death  that  is  eternal 
unmoved  or  without  the  most  solemn  compassion  and  tenderest  pity  ?  And  to  increase 
the  fear  and  shrinking  with  which  Jeremiah  regarded  the  work  before  him,  there  was 
the  seeming  prestimption  of  one  so  young — little  more  than  •"  a  child  "  in  years,  ex- 
perience, or  knowledge — ^undertaking  such  a  work.  Tlie  hopelessness  of  it  also.  As  well 
might  a  sparrow  think  to  fly  full  in  the  face  of  a  hurricane,  as  for  the  young  prophet 
to  think  to  stay  the  torrent  of  sin  which  was  now  flooding  and  raging  over  the 
whole  life  of  his  people.  Sin  and  transgression  of  the  grossest  kind  had  become  their 
habit,  their  settled  custom,  their  ordinaiy  way.  All  that  he  had  to  tell  them  they  had 
heard  again  and  again,  and  had  despised  and  forgotten  it.  What  hope  of  success  was 
there,  then,  for  him  ?  And  the  fierceness  of  the  opposition  he  would  arouse  would  also 
deter  him  from  the  work.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  faces  (ver.  17)  of  kings,  princes, 
priests,  and  people  would  darken  upon  him,  but  they  would  (ver.  19)  "tight  against" 
him,  as  we  know  they  did.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  say,  "  Ah,  Lord !  I  cannot." 
And  to-day,  how  many  are  the  plausible  reasons  which  our  reluctant  hearts  urge 
against  that  fidelity  in  such  work  as  Jeremiah's  which  God  requires  at  our  hands  1  But 
God  will  not  allow  them.     See — 

III.  How  HE  CONSTRAINED  Jbremiah  TO  UNDERTAKE  THIS  WORK.  1.  Ver.  5 :  he  gave 
him  certainty  as  to  his  being  called  to  the  prophetic  work.  To  know  that  we  are  indeed 
called  of  God  to  any  work  is  an  unfailing  source  of  strength  therein.  2.  Ver.  7:  he 
made  him  feel  that  necessity  w  as  laid  upon  him ;  "  thou  shalt  go ;  "  "  thou  shalt  speak." 
(Cf.  Paul's  "  Yea,  woe  is  me,"  etc.)  So  Jeremiah  himself  afterwards  says  (ch.  xx.  9)  God's 
word  was  like  "a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing 
and  I  could  not  stay."  What  a  help  to  the  preacher  of  God's  truth  is  such  a  conviction 
as  this  I  3.  Ver.  8:  he  promised  his  presence  and  delivering  grace.  Consciousness  of 
security  and  safety  in  God  will  give  a  dauntless  courage  in  the  face  of  any  and  of  all 
opposition.  4.  He  gave  him  special  qualifications  for  his  work.  Words  and  power  of 
spe«5h  (ver.  9).  Immovable  and  unflinching  strength  of  will,  a  determination  and 
resolve  that  would  not  waver  (ver.  18)  5.  He  showed  him  that  the  rooting  up  and 
the  destruction  were  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  to  lead  on  to  planting  and  to  buildina 
afresh  (irer.  10).  To  know  that  we  are  working  on  to  a  good  and  blessed  end  is  no 
small  encouragement  to  us  in  working  through  all  manner  of  difficulty  to  reach  that 
5  :  ,r  ^\?*^®  "'™  ^'^'^'y  '■'^*^'^8  the  nature  and  nearness  of  the  judgments  he 
foretold.  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  visions  of  the  rod  of  the  almond  trie  and  the 
wething  pot  (.vers  11-15;  for  explanation,  see  exegesis).  The  first  vision  told  o* 
Gods  judgment  close  at  hand.  The  second,  of  the  quarter  whence  tliese  ju.l<xments 
come,  and  of  the  fierce,  furious  character  of  the  foes  who  should  come  upon  them. 
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Jeremiah  was  enabled  to  "  see  well "  the  visions,  that  is,  to  realize  very  forcibly  what 
they  meant.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  more  vividly  realize  wh  it  the  anger  of  God  is  against 
sin ;  if  we  could  have  a  vision  of  the  wrath  of  God  ;  wilh  how  much  more  power  and 
urgency  should  we  plead  with  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come !  7.  Ver.  16 :  he 
reminds  Jeremiah  of  tlie  sins  that  called  for  these  judgments.  A  deep  sense  of  sin  is 
indispensable  to  tliose  who  would  earnestly  warn  of  the  deom  of  sin.  8.  And  (ver.  IV)) 
God  again  gives  his  servant  the  blessed  assurance,  "  They  shall  not  prevail  against 
thee;  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee."  Thus  did  God  equip  the  prophet  and  prepare 
him  for  his  work.  His  God  supplied  all  his  need.  It  was  a  stern  warfare  on  which  he- 
was  to  go,  but  he  went  not  at  his  own  charges.  If  we  be  summoned  to  difficult  duty, 
we  shall  be  supplied  with  all-sufficient  strength.  Only  let  us  be  careful  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  help  assured,  lest  (ver.  1 7)  we  be  dismayed  and  God  confound  us  before  our 
enemies.  Dread,  therefore,  no  commission  that  God  entrusts  thee  with,  for  along  with 
it  will  ever  be  found  the  grace,  all  the  grace,  needed  for  its  successful  discharge.— C. 

Ver.  10. — The  ministry  for  a  corrupt  age.  I.  Must  be  eaiskd  up  by  God.  Such  an 
age  will  have  its  ministers,  but  they  will  be  prophets  who  will  prophesy  only  smooth 
things.  But  a  true  ministry  for  such  an  age  will  not  be  produced  by  it,  but  be  given 
to  it  from  Gori.    "  See,  I  have  set  thee,"  etc. 

II.  Will  be  endued  with  Divine  power.  "  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  .  .  . 
to  root  out,"  etc.  None  who  contemplate  the  marvellous  effects  of  such  a  ministry 
and  compare  them  with  the  natural  powers  of  him  who  exercises  it,  but  must  see  that 
the  ascendancy  he  has  gained  and  the  spiritual  power  he  wields  are  of  God  and  not  of 
man. 

III.  Will  hake  no  compromise  with  bin.  See  the  number  and  force  of  the  words 
used  to  indicate  the  ruthless  antagonism  which  the  prophet  would  manifest  toward  the 
wickedness  of  his  day.  Nothing  less  than  its  complete  overthrow  would  fulfil  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him. 

IV.  Will  demand  on  the  past  of  the  peophet,  and  will  gain  fbom  the  obace 
OP  God,  a  fearless  and  an  unconquerable  coueaqb.      (Vers.  17,  18.) 

V.  Its  end  and  result  blessed.  "  To  build  and  to  plant "  (ver.  10).  The  en- 
cumbered ground  had  first  to  be  cleared  and  cleansed,  but  that  done,  the  fabric  of  a 
true  life  should  be  upreared,  and  principles  pure,  holy,  and  blessed  should  have  root  in 
the  hearts  of  all. — 0. 

Vers.  11 — 16. — Jereminh's  visions.    I.  What  were  thbt  ?    (Of.  vers.  12 — 14.) 

II.  Whbebfoee  were  they  ?  In  all  probability,  for  the  sake  of  vividly  impressing 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  with  the  message  he  was  to  deliver,  and  so  ensuring  that  that 
message  should  be  delivered  with  greater  power.  Hence  the  question,  "What  seest 
thou?"  (ver.  11)  was  designed  to  arouse  and  arrest  his  attention,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  when  that  attention  had  been  awakened,  the  Divine  commendation,  "  Thou 
hast  well  seen,"  is  given.  Of.  for  similar  questions  and  similar  visions,  ver.  13 ;  ch.  iiiv.  3 ; 
Amos  vii.  8 ;  viii.  2 ;  Zech.  iv.  2 ;  v.  2,  and  in  each  case  the  motive  seems  to  have 

been  the  same.  .      ^    .,  .  i       .   ^    ■ 

III.  Theie  suggestions  for  ourselves.  1.  Concemtng  (tod  s  pumshment  of  str>. 
(1)  Its  not  being  apparent  to  us  is  no  reason  for  denying  it.  Certainly  the  vision  of 
the  stem,  or  branch,  of  the  almond  tree  would  not  to  an  ordinary  observer  have  sug- 
o^ested  it.  Nor  either  the  second  vision,  that  of  the  "  seething  pot,,"  although  that  did 
undoubtedly  present  somewhat  more  of  a  troubled  aspect.  Yet  both  alike  needed  that 
their  meaning  and  interpretation  should  be  given.  Their  significance  did  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  Only  a  divinely  illumined  eye  could  see  that  the  early-budding  almond  tree 
which,  because  of  its  outstripping  other  trees,  being  in  advance  of  them  all  in  yielding  its 
fruit  was  called  the  "  wakeful "  or  "  watchful "  tree,  meant  that  ttie  Lord  was  "  watchful 
over'his  word  to  perform  it."  Nor  was  the  interpretation  of  the  second  vision  much 
more  evident  than  that  of  the  first.     And  so  continually,  in  f  unnection  with  ungodly 


to  others  thay  tell  nothing .  -    ■- ^  j      .     mi,  i 

seething  pot,  which  had  no  meaning  until  that  meanino'  was  pomted  out.     Ihe  people 
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of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  saw  nothing  in  these  circumstances,  »ny  more  than  in  the 
prophet's  visions,  to  alarm  them  very  much.  And  so,  still,  ungodly  men  are  at  ease  in 
the  presence  of  facts  and  indications  which  fill  those  who  believe  God's  Word  with 
unspeakable  alarm.  How  foolish,  then,  is  it  to  take  the  unconcern,  the  powerlessness 
to  understand  Grod's  signs,  which  characterize  ungodly  men,  ag  any  evidence  of  the 
unreality  of  that  which  God  has  declared  1  "  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shsill  it 
be,"  etc.  Lot  was  as  "  one  that  mocked  unto  his  sons-in-law."  The  Jews  crucified 
our  Lord  because  he  saw  so  clearly  and  declared  so  plainly  the  character  of  their 
trusted  leaders  and  the  destruction  that  was  coming— one  even  more  terrible  than  that 
which  Jeremiah  foretold.  But  the  Jews  neither  saw  nor  believed  anything  of  the  kind. 
(2)  Its  being  by  means  of  natural  laws  does  not  make  it  the  less  God's  punishment  of 
sin.  The  rapid  growth  and  yield  of  the  almond  tree  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing : 
there  was  no  interference  with  the  orderly  course  which  such  forms  of  plant  life 
assume.  And  the  war  between  the  empires  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  in  the  vortex  and 
whirlpool  of  which  Jerusalem  was  dragged  in  and  dragged  down ;  all  this  which  the 
prophet's  second  vision  told  of,  was  it  not  the  inevitable  though  sad  misfortune  of  any 
■uch  diminutive  power  as  was  that  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  when  placed  in  like 
circumstances  ?  Her  lot  was  cast  just  in  the  place  where  the  two  raging  seas  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon  met.  What  wonder  if  her  poor  little  barque  went  to  pieces  beneath  the 
violence  of  those  waves?  It  was  sad  enough,  but  yet  perfectly  natural;  indeed,  one 
may  say,  inevitable.  And  so  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  explain  all  God's  punish- 
ment away,  and  to  regard  it  like  the  early  blossoming  of  the  almond  tree,  and  like 
the  seething  troubles  which  must  come  upon  little  kingdoms  placed  as  Judah  was, 
when  great  empires  on  either  side  of  her  go  to  war,  as  only  what  was  to  be  expected, 
what  was  in  keeping  with  the  natural  order  of  things.  Let  any  one  read  Gibbon, 
and  from  his  account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  you  would 
gather  no  idea  of  a  Divine  righteousness  arising  to  inflict  merited  punishment  on  an 
awfully  corrupt  and  degraded  people.  Believers  in  God  can  and  do  see  this,  but  the 
great  historian  has  not  felt  himself  bound  to  point  out  any  such  cause  of  the  long 
series  of  disasters  which  he  so  eloquently  relates.  The  inspired  prophet  and  seer  of 
Patmos  has,  however,  done  this;  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  the  woes  coming 
upon  that  blood-stained  empire  are  told  of  in  symbolic  but  terrible  form,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  God-defying  wickedness  which  was  the  source  and  cause  of  them  all. 
And  so  to-day,  under  cover  of  the  fact  that  God  works  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  things,  men  evade  the  teachin;  of  the  events  that  befall  them.  Because  God 
pnnishes  sin  by  the  action  of  his  natural  laws,  men  deny  that  he  punishes  sin  at  all. 
His  hand  is  not  recognized  in  it,  atjd  therefore  no  repentance  is  awakened.  They  deem 
themselves  unfortunate,  and  that  is  all.  If  we  would  be  more  faithful  with  ourselves, 
we  should  "  hear  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it."  No  calamities  or  disasters  come 
without  meaning  and  intent ;  they  are  sent  for  moral  and  spiritual  purposes,  however 
much  they  may  appear  to  be  but  natural  and  necessary  events.  Each  of  them  will  own, 
if  interrogated, "  1  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee."  (3)  It  will  increase  in  severity 
if  there  be  need.  The  first  vision  is  simply  that  of  the  almond  tree ;  an  emblem  of 
gentleness  rather  than  of  severity.  But  the  second  vision,  that  of  the  boiling  caldron 
suggested  a  far  other  and  more  terrible  visitation  (of.  the  plagues  in  Egypt  which 
mcreased  in  terribleness  as  they  went  on).  And  it  is  ever  so  even  unto  the  "con- 
suming fire  '  (Heb.  xii.   29).     (4)    Tt  often  comes  from  unexpected  quarter,.    The 

seethmg  pot  that  the  prophet  saw  had  its  face  northward.  Now,  the  reader  of  the 
history  of  the  times  of  which  our  prophet  tells— the  times  of  King  Josiah— will  know 
that  It  was  from  the  south,  from  Egypt,  they  expected  that  troubles  would  arise.  And 
m  the  next  chapter  (ver.  16)  mention  is  made  of  trouble  that  did  arise  from  that 
quarter,  though  what  particular  event  is  referred  to  it  is  not  easy  to  say  But  the 
great  trouble  was  to  come  from  the  north,  from  the  last  quarter  from  which  they 
anticipated  It.  King  Josiah  lost  his  life  in  doing  good  service  to  that  northern  power 
the  great  Assyrian  kmgdom,  by  fighting  against  Egypt.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  b^ 
expected  that  Mence  calamity  would  come.  But  nevertheless  it  wa»  thence  that  their 
great  overthrow  and  destruction  came.  And  little  do  the  transgressors  against  God 
ever  know  or  even  dream  whence  his  judgments  against  them  will  wise.     It  is  not  onlj 

u>  iucfa  an  hour."  but  from  such  •  quarter  "a.  they  think  not.  that  the  Divi^e^ 
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pleasure  breaks  upon  them.  A  transgressor  against  God  is  safe  nowhere :  nothing  may 
be  visible  to  his  eye,  everything  may  be  going  on  in  orderly  course,  and  he  may 
have  full  confidence  that  all  is  well.  But  nutwithstanding  this,  events  soon  to  happen 
may  prove  that  he  has  wrongly  read  the  whole  of  God's  providence,  and  that  his  security 
is  least  where  he  thought  it  was  greatest  and  most  certain.  Hajipy,  and  happy  alone, 
is  he  who  hath  made  the  Lord  God  his  trust,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  2.  Gon- 
cerning  the  Divine  love.  We  have  seen  wherefoie  these  visiins  were  given.  They 
reveal  to  us  that  Divine  love  which  would  warn  men  from  ways  which  bring  upon  them 
such  sore  judgments.  The  desire  of  God  to  save  guilty  men,  to  leave  n();hiHg  undone 
by  which  they  may  be  turned  and  kept  back  fiom  evil,  is  manifest  in  all  this.  He 
would  not  have  his  message  miss  its  mark  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  deep  impression 
and  vivid  realization  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  messenger. — 0. 

.Vers.  4 — 9. — Jehovah  calls  Jeremiah  and  gives  him  ample  encouragementt,  I,  The 
PURPOSE  FOB  WHICH  Jeremiah  WAS  BROUGHT  INTO  EXISTENCE.  This  is  Stated  in  a  very 
solemn,  and  impressive  way  in  ver.  5.  Jehovah  presents  himself  to  Jeremiah  as  he 
who  formed  hira  in  the  belly,  and  even  before  then  recognized  him  as  one  who  was  to 
do  a  special  work.  So  with  regard  to  Moses,  Isaac,  Samuel.  The  circumstances  of 
their  biith  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  special  ends  to  be  worked  out  by  their  earthly 
life.  To  each  of  them  the  same;  words  might  have  been  spoken  as  to  Jeremiah.  More- 
over, if  true  of  them,  this  word  is  true  of  all.  Jehovah  is  the  Fashioner  of  all  mankind, 
and  since  he  does  nothing  without  some  purpose,  it  follows  that  for  every  one  of  us, 
equally  with  Jeremiah,  there  is  a  recognition,  a  consecrating,  an  ordaining.  In  a  few 
instances  there  may  be  a  special  publication  of  the  purpose,  but  the  purpose  itself  is 
real  in  every  instance.  Therefore  our  business  clearly  is  to  find  out  what  God  would 
have  us  be,  our  eyes  open  to  his  presence,  our  ears  to  his  voice.  Then  if  we  have  dis- 
covered what  God  would  have  us  be,  if  there  is  a  deepening  impression  on  our  minds 
tiiat  we  are  in  the  right  way,  this  very  thought,  that  God  saw  the  proper  work  of  our 
life  or  ever  we  entered  upon  it,  will  assure  us  that  the  work  cannot  fail.  We  shall  feel 
that  requisite  strength  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  full  success  at  the  end  of  it,  are  made 
certain.  The  failings  of  life  come — and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  must  come — from 
putting  our  own  purposes  athwart  the  settled  purpose  of  God.  We  may  rebel  against  the 
work  which  he  calls  upon  us  to  undertake,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  any  work  put  in 
its  place  must  end  in  disappointment  and  disaster.  To  Jonah  as  to  Jeremiah,  God 
might  have  said  somewhat  the  same  as  is  here  recorded.  It  is  an  awful  thought  for 
sinners,  in  the  collapse  of  their  own  plans,  that  they  might  have  been  successful  and 
rejoicing,  if  only  they  had  been  from  the  heart  obedient  to  the  plans  of  God. 

II.  The  ANSFBBiNa  plea  of  Jeremiah.  An  opposing  plea  it  can  hardly  be  called, 
but  it  is  the  not  astonishing  statement  of  a  difficulty  that  from  the  human  point  of  view 
looks  very  great.  When  God  makes  his  first  apsiroaches  to  men,  asking  them  to  do 
something  special,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  see  huge  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obedience  ?  How  fertile  was  the  self-distrusting  Moses  in  suggesting  diffi- 
culties when  God  came  to  him  in  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.  4)?  Take  special  notice  that  tbo 
difficulties  of  such  men  as  Moses  and  Jeremiah  are  not  meant  to  be  mere  excuses,  but 
are  felt  to  be  real  reasons.  Such  is  empha'^ically  the  position  here.  Jeremiah  was  but 
a  lad ;  it  is  possible  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  what  we  should  call  a  young  man 
(Gen.  xli.  12  ;  1  Kings  iii.  7).  At  such  an  age  one  is  valued  for  listening  and  learning 
rather  than  for  talking.  That  the  prophet  made  such  an  initial  reply  to  Jehovah  was 
a  good  sign  rather  than  a  bad  one.  Deep  humility  and  a  keen  consciousness  of  natuial 
weakness  are  welcome  features  in  the  man  whom  God  would  make  his  servant.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  among  the  elders  of  Anathoth  Jeremiah  would  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  quiet,  unpretending  lad.  If  a  young  man  of  another  reputation  had 
stood  forward  as  a  prophet,  there  would  have  been  lair  ground  to  charge  him  with 
presumption.  But  when  one  stands  forward  who  ever  looiss  doubtfully  on  his  own 
abilities,  is  no  self-asserter,  and  forms  by  preference  a  member  in  tlie  background  oi 
every  scene,  such  a  standing  forward  at  once  suggests  that  there  is  some  superhuman 
motive  behind  it.  Jeremiah's  plea  is  therefore  a  recommendation.  Unconsciously  he 
gives  a  valid  certificate  of  fitness  for  his  work.  At  the  same  time,  this  plea  suggests  all 
the  diflference  which  there  is  between  the  youthful  Jeremiah  and  the  youthful  Jesus. 
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Jesu*  in  the  temple  seems  in  his  natural  element,  not  too  young  even  at  twelve  years 
jf  age  to  show  an  ardent  interest  in  all  that  concerned  Divine  worship  and  service. 

III.  The  ample  enoouraqembnt  which  Jehovah  orvES  to  Jebemiah.  la  a  few 
words,  God  puts  before  his  servaut  all  that  is  needed  and  all  that  can  be  supplied.  1. 
There  will  be  dear  commands  from,  God,  and  from  the  prophet  there  matt  he  correspond' 
ing  obedience.  Not  with  Jeremiah  rests  the  deciding  of  whether  he  shall  go  here  oi 
there,  or  to  what  place  first  and  to  what  last.  He  is  always  a  sent  man,  and  when  he 
comes  into  the  presmce  of  his  appointed  audience,  his  message  is  a  provided  message 
Thus  it  is  ensured  that  he  never  fiuds  himself  in  the  wrong  place  or  speaking  at  the 
wrong  time.  Well  does  God  know  how  little  we  are  able,  of  ourselves,  to  decide  when 
to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid.  2.  One  conse- 
quence of  God's  message  faithfully  delivered  will  be  hostility  and  menace  from  the 
bearers,  and  therefore  there  is  an  exhortation  to  courage,  aaid  an  indication  of  the 
ground  which  makes  that  courage  possible.  When  Jeremiah  gets  into  a  certain  presence 
and  speaks  a  certain  word  he  will  be  threatened.  1'he  threatening  must  be  expected ; 
it  shows  that  the  arrow  of  God's  truth  has  found  its  home.  All  the  powers  of  the 
human  face  will  be  called  into  malignant  exercise  against  the  prophet.  The  eye,  the 
tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  face  will  all  be  joined  in  strong  combination  to  express  the 
contempt  and  hatred  filling  the  brain  that  lies  behind.  In  no  way  can  Jeremiah  escape 
this  experience ;  he  must  face  the  enemies,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  the  assurance  that 
bis  Commander  is  near  to  deliver.  3.  God  makes  now  an  actual  communication  to  the 
prophet.  The  path  is  not  yet  taken,  the  audience  is  not  yet  in  view,  but  by  way  of  earnest 
inspiration  the  words  of  tlie  Master  are  put  into  the  servant's  mouth.  This  of  course 
was  an  indescribable  experience.  What  it  is  to  have  the  words  of  God  in  one's  mouth  can 
only  be  known  by  an  actual  enjoyment  of  the  privilege.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  discern  how  real  and  fruitful  this  experience  was,  is  by  observing  its  effect.  There 
is  no  more  hesitating,  no  turning  from  one  answered  plea  to  find  another  more  cogent. 
Henceforth  the  prupheo  goes  on  steadily  and  faithfully  in  his  mission,  and  his  perfect 
service  is  best  proved  by  this,  that  in  due  time  he  meets  with  the  indicated  opposition, 
and  receives  from  God  his  promised  protection. — Y. 

Ver.  10. — The  vast  compass  of  the  prophet's  wori.  I.  Thb  widb  bxtent  the 
PROPHECIES  COVER.  Primarily  they  had  to  do  with  Jerusalem  and  Judah  and  all  the 
families  of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  They  went  on  to 
affect  in  the  most  intimate  way  all  the  nations  and  the  kingdoms.  The  principles  of 
righteousness  and  truth  and  Divine  authority  concern  all.  They  can  no  more  lie  kept 
within  certain  geographical  bounds  than  can  the  clouds  and  rains  of  heaven.  On  this 
day,  when  the  Great  I  AM  came  to  the  youthful  Jeremiah,  he  set  him  over  the  nations 
and  over  the  lungdoms,  and  here  is  the  reason  why  these  prophecies,  with  their  grand 
ethical  deliverances,  have  still  such  a  firm  hold  upon  Christendom,  upon  the  Gentile  just 
as  much  as  the  Jew,  Wherever  there  still  remains  the  worshipiier  of  stocks  and  stones, 
wherever  the  oppressor  is  found,  and  the  man  who  confides  in  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the 
man  who  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  God,— then  in  that  same  place  there  is 
occasion  to  insist  must  strenuously  upon  the  continued  application  of  Jeremiah's  words. 
1  he  prophets  were  more  than  indignant  patriots;  they  were  and  are  still  witnesses  to 
an  Ideal  of  humanity,  nowhere  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  only  too  often  neglected, 
if  not  conternptuously  denied.  He  who  came  forth  to  condemn  his  own  people  foi^ 
lapsing  into  idolatry  did  thereby  equally  condemn  other  nations  for  not  departing  from 
It.  I  he  gospel  for  every  creature  is  preceded  by  a  body  of  prophecy,  which  is  shown 
also  to  concern  every  creature,  not  by  laborious  inference,  but  by  such  explicit  words  as 
we  nnd  in  this  verse. 

II.  The  depth  oy  thi  work  to  toich  these  pkophecies  point.  The  work  is  not 
only  wide;  it  is  deep  as  it  is  wide.  The  ultimate  aim  is  set  forth  in  two  figures: 
1.  Boilding  2  P  anting.  On  these  two  figures  Paul  dwells  very  suggestively  in 
^ritingto  the  Corinthians.  The  constructive  work  of  God  in  the  hVnan  soXeedi 
more  than  one  figure  sufficiently  to  illustrate  it.  But  all  true  building  must  be  on  . 
sufficiunt  foundation;  all  Divine  planting,  if  it  is  to  come  to  anythiL,  must  beta' 
suitable  SOIL  Hence  there  goes  beforehand  an  unsparing  work,  to  destroy  thTngsabeSv 
in  existence.    Bmldings  already  erected  must  be  ?uUed  down ;  plants  aWy  growing 
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must  be  uprooted  and  put  beyond  the  chance  of  further  growth.  We  have  done  things 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  undone ;  and  the  word  to  Jeremiah  is  that  they  must  be 
undone,  in  order  that  the  things  which  ought  to  be  dune  may  be  fully  done.  The 
terms  indicating  destruction  are  multiplied  to  omphasiie  the  need,  anil  prevent  escape 
into  ruinous  compromise.  There  must  be  no  tacking  on  of  a  new  building  to  certain 
bumanly  cherished  parts  of  the  old.  Constructions  after  the  will  of  God  must  not  be 
liable  to  a  description  such  as  that  of  the  imRge  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his 
dream ;  all  must  be  strong,  pure,  and  beautiful  from  basement  to  summit.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  there  can  be  no  mixing  of  heavenly  and  earthly  plants.  A  clean 
sweep — such  is  necessitated  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  blessedness  of  man.  Thus  at 
the  very  first  ia  given  a  hint  of  the  hostility  which  Jeremiah  would  provoke.  Pulling 
down  moans  the  expulsion  of  self  from  its  fortress,  and  its  bereavement  of  all  that  it 
valued.  Every  brick  detached,  every  plant  uprooted,  intensified  the  enmity  one  degree 
more.  "  Destroy,"  "  overthrow,"  are  the  only  words  that  can  be  spoken  as  long  as  any- 
thin;^  remains  in  which  human  pride  and  selfishness  take  delight.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  prophet  goes  forth  to  build  and  to  plant.  He  takes  nothing  away  but  what 
he  leaves  something  infinitely  better  behind.  When  God  sends  a  messenger  to  us,  his 
great  first  word  is  "  thorough ; "  and  even  though  he  has  to  make  his  way  through 
human  pains;  tears,  murmurings,  and  semi-rebellions,  he  keeps  to  the  word.  Eemember, 
then,  that  he  who  pulls  down  also  builds ;  he  who  uproots  also  plants ;  and  he  builds 
and  plants  for  eternity. — Y. 

Vers.  11 — 14. — The  almond  tree  and  the  seething  pot.  He  who  put  his  word  into  the 
prophet's  mouth  also  put  a  new  power  of  vision  into  his  ej'es,  and  gave  him  to  see  signs 
such  as  tended  to  fix  permanently  in  his  mind  deep  convictions  with  regard  to  the 
power  and  purposes  of  God.  Thus  the  prophet  was  assured  of  his  ability  to  see  more 
than  others  could  see.  Both  through  eye  and  ear  he  was  fortified  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  prophetic  office  was  no  empty  boast. 

I.  The  rod  of  the  almond  tree.  Probably  much  such  a  rod  as  those  which  were 
laid  up  in  the  tabejuacle  overnight  in  order  to  certify  beyond  all  question  the  divinely 
appointed  office  of  Aaron  (Numb.  xvii.).  This  narrative,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  would 
be  transmitted  with  special  care  from  generation  to  generation  of  the  priesthood,  and 
to  it  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  may  at  once  have  turned.  That  rod  which  once  helped  the 
priest  ia  now  found  helping  the  pro]jhet.  It  was  the  sign  of  how  much  living  and 
fructifying  energy  might  break  fortli  where  there  was  only  the  appearance  of  death. 
The  auditors  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  might  say  they  saw  no  sign  of  impending 
calamities.  In  all  self-confidence  tliey  might  say,  "Peace  and  prosperity  will  last  out 
our  time."  And  so  Jeremiah  goes  forth  with  the  remembrance  of  the  almond  rod,  well 
assured  that  by  God's  power  the  most  unexpected  things  may  happen  with  the  utmost 
suddenness.  The  words  of  prophecy  may  long  lie  dormant,  and  some  may  treat  them 
as  dead  and  obsolete  ;  but  none  can  tell  at  what  moment  the  long  quiescent  may  start 
into  the  most  vigorous  activity.  Was  it  not  all  at  once,  after  a  long  period  of  quietude, 
that  Je.sus  came  forth  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  miraculous  energy  and  teaching 
wisdom  ?  It  is  precisely  those  who  have  been  long  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  who 
sometimes  startle  iho  world  by  a  sudden  exuberance  of  the  Divine  lite  within 
them. 

II.  The  seething  pot.  Here  again  is  the  exhibition  of  energy,  and  a  sudden  and 
irresistible  chiini;e  from  quiet  into  furious  and  threatening  movement.  A  pot  boiling 
over  with  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  under  it,  is  an  excellent  emblem  of  how  God  can 
stir  up  his  destroying  wrath  against  the  rebellious.  What  can  be  quieter  than  the 
water  as  it  lies  in  the  pot?  what  quieter  than  the  fuel  before  it  is  kindled?  and  yet 
the  light  touch  of  a  very  small  flame  sends  fuel  and  water  into  activity,  and  that 
activity  soon  rises  into  fury.  The  water  that  only  a  few  minutes  ago  was  still  and 
cold  is  now  turbulent  and  scalding.  Just  in  the  same  way,  God  can  take  these  "  families 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north,"  and  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  wrath  and  chastise- 
ment, little  conscious  as  they  are  of  all  the  use  to  which  they  are  being  put.  Every- 
wliere  in  close  proximity  to  us  there  are  latent  forces  of  destruction,  and  these  with 
startling  rapidity  may  become  patent.  Consider  how  soon  the  beautiful  and  cheering 
heavens  may  be  filled  with  the  elements  of  deadly  storm. — Y. 

JEREMIAH.  • 
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Ver  17  — 7%c  consequence  of  unreasonable  fear.  God  has  already  exhorted  Jeremiah 
60  coura  'e  and  ^iven  liim  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  own  unfailing  presence.  But 
now  he  adds  warning.  Fear  of  the  enemies  of  God  will  bring  not  only  suffering  but 
shame.  The  man  who  goes  out  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  turns  in  cowardice  on  th« 
day  of  battle,  only  escapes  the  enemy  to  die  a  disgraceful  death  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
people.  To  'meet  the  threatenings  of  men,  we  must  have  in  our  hearts  not  only  the 
strength  of  God  but  the  fear  of  God.  Those  who  turn  from  the  weapons  of  God's 
enemies,  whom  in  God's  strength  they  should  meet  and  conquer,  find  God  himself  in 
arms  against  them.  He  himself  visibly  and  signally  confounds  the  unfaithful,  and  thus 
even  iiTthti  unfaithfulness  of  the  messenger  he  who  sends  him  is  all  the  more  honoured. 
As  yet,  ol'  course,  Jeremiah  had  not  been  tried,  and  all  through  his  prophecies  there  is 
no  sign  tliat  personal  fear  ever  entered  his  mind.  He  had  a  very  sensitive  nature;  ha 
was  often,  almost  continually  one  may  say,  the  subject  of  depressing  emotion,  but  the 
fear  of  no  jnan,  however  dignified  and  powerful  that  man  might  be,  deterred  him  from 
a  plain  exposnre  of  his  misdoings.  And  yet,  although  the  prophet  did  not  fall  into  un- 
faithfulness, it  was  well  to  warn  him  beforehand.  Warning  never  comes  unsuitably  to 
any  servant  of  God.  He  who  stands  should  never  take  it  amiss  if  he  be  exhorted  to 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  And  all  the  securing  words  with  which  God  follows  up  the 
warning  here  do  not  make  that  warning  one  whit  less  needful.  The  prophet  was  to 
become  like  a  fortress,  as  far  as  God  could  surround  h  m  with  protection  ;  but  all  the 
protection  would  avail  him  nothing,  if  he  became  careless  as  to  his  own  believing  con- 
nection with  G(jd.  When  faith  fails,  the  whole  spiritual  man  becomes  vulnerable,  and  to 
become  vulnerable  soon  leads  to  being  actually  wounded. —  5t. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — A  protracted  ministry.  The  ministry  of  Jeremiah  attracts  attention 
because  of  its  length,  the  varied  scenes  amidst  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  external 
aspect  of  failure  worn  by  it  from  first  to  last.  May  there  not  be  in  these  and  oiher 
resi-ects  a  moral  attaching  to  it  for  those  who  in  distant  a  es  can  regard  it  as  a  whole, 
and  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  Divine  evolution  of  events  of  which  it  spoke? 
Contrast  it  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist. 

I.  Its  background  op  oikcumstakce.  Five  reigns:  for  the  most  part  brief;  two 
of  them  ridiculously  or  tragically  so.  Beginning  in  a  fitful  flush  of  religions  enthusiasm, 
and  ending  in  a  long  and  shameful  captivity.  Foreign  politics  viicre  unusually  interest- 
ing. The  Medo- Babylonian  overthrow  of  Syria  was  about  to  take  place  when  he  began ; 
in  the  twenty-tliird  year  of  his  ministry  Nebuchadnezzar  kid  the  foundation  of  Baby- 
lonian empire  in  the  victory  of  Carchemish,  in  which  Israel  was  subdued,  and  universal 
rule  passed  into  his  bunds  ;  the  invasion  of  Juda-a  followed  in  four  years,  and  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Personally  his  had  been  a  chequered 
career.  For  twenty-two  years  comparatively  obscure;  lor  the  most  part  probably  at 
Anathoth.  But  tow-irds  the  end  of  this  periud  he  came  to  Jerusalem.  We  find  him  in 
the  temple  (ch.  vii.  2) ;  in  the  gates  of  the  city  (ch.  xvii.  19);  in  prison  (ch.  xxxii.  2)  ; 
in  the  king's  house  Cch.  xxii.  1;  xxxvii.  17)  ;  and  then  at  times  in  Egypt.  There  are 
two  traditions  as  to  hjs  death— one  that  he  was  stoned  by  the  Jews  in  their  settlement 
at  Tahapanes, in  Egypt;  the  other  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign  conquered  Egypt,  took  him  and  Baruch  with  him  to  Babylon.  In  an) 
case,  he  probably  lived  to  an  extreme  age. 

II.  Its  messaoe.  To  wain  against  idolatry,  by  exposing  its  real  nature  and  declaring 
its  consequences.  But  through  all  and  beyond  all,  to  declare  the  indestruotibleness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  certain  advent  of  "  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  and  the 
ultimate  glory  and  happiness  of  a  redeemed  and  purified  people.  Of  scarce  any  other 
prophet  can  it  be  said  that  his  predictions  were  so  absolutely,  and  to  present  percep- 
tion hopelessly  future.  Yet  is  his  tone  on  this  account  none  the  less  believin'  aail 
confident. 

III.  Its  DjviNJi  sii.mj'igance.  The  "  burden  "  of  Jeremiah  is  identical  from  reign  to 
reigii,  although  the  illustrative  and  occasioning  circumstances  vaiy.  May  we  not  say 
thiit:  1.  The  perso7mlity  of  the  prophet  fiad  a  place  in  the  Divine  intention  t  Certain 
we  are  that  its  inlluence  was  second  only  to  tliai  of  his  words,  if  even  to  that.  His 
astonishment,  sorrow,  hope,  etc.,  are  all  instructive  and  remarkable.  2.  The  ward  oj 
God  ha»  to  deal  with  the  continuity  and  dtvtlopment  of  error,  and  will  oullaU  it.    Ii,i 
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best  antidote  to  error  is  the  healthful  development  of  truth.  There  is  no  phase  ol 
depravity,  transgresHon,  or  unbelief  for  which  the  Word  of  God  has  not,  in  its  historic 
evolution,  some  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  or  instruction  Js  righteousness.  Revealed 
through  human  lips  and  lives  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  f  ^'>fit,  it  is  a  living,  manifold 
growth,  intimately  associated  with  the  vicissitudes  of  that  human  life  it  has  to  correct 
and  redeem.  There  can  never  be  a  time  when  the  gospel  will  have  no  word  for  the 
inquiring,  wondering,  suffering,  sinning,  unbelieving  spirit  of  man.  3.  The  ministry 
of  the  prophet  was  a  visible  sign  of  the  Divine  long-suffering.  "  But  to  Israel  he  saith, 
All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people  "  (Rom.  x.  21 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  2).  "  0  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall 
I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  "  (Matt.  xvii.  17). — M. 

Vers.  4 — 10. —  The  call  of  the  prophet.  As  these  are  elements  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  in  the  prophetic  ofBce,  so  preparation,  etc.,  for  it  miist  be  of  both  kinds. 
Much  that  may  be  said  of  it  will  be  applicable  to  all  other  service  in  God's  Church ;  and 
there  will  be  some  conditions  and  circumstances  that  must  necessarily  be  peculiar  and 
abnormal.  The  behaviour,  too,  of  one  called  to  such  a  high  ofBce  must  ever  be  interest- 
ing to  observers. 

L  The  spibit  in  which  such  as  ofpice  should  be  assumed.  Like  Moses  and  others 
of  whom  we  read,  Jeremiah  was  of  a  backward  and  retiring  disposition.  It  required 
insJstance  and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  the 
task.  His  low  thoughts  of  himself  as  contrasted  with  the  mighty  office  to  which  he 
was  called,  held  him  back.  There  are  some  things  that  come  most  gracefully  when 
they  are  spontaneous.  The  general  duty,  love,  and  service,  owing  by  the  creature  to 
the  Cieator,  etc.,  are  of  this  kind.  But  for  special  work  and  appointment,  requiring 
great  qualifications  and  especial  help  of  God,  modesty  and  hesitation  are  a  recommendation 
rather  than  otherwise.  Our  question,  pointed  first  of  all  homewards,  should  be,  "  Who 
ie  sufficient  for  these  things?  "  A  feeling  like  this  is  helpful  and  preparative,  as  leading 
to  the  perception  of  the  true  strength  and  fitness  that  come  from  God,  and  to  a  constant 
dependence  upon  him.  Many  long  idly  for  "  some  great  thing  to  do,"  others  hesitate 
because  the  thing  is  too  great. 

II.  The  manneb  in  which  God  peepakbs  men  fob  bitbaobdinabt  sebvicb  in  his 
Chuboh.  Where  direction  and  impulse  are  needed  revelation  is  made.  The  spirit  of 
the  prophet  is  not  left  in  doubt.  A  hesitating,  vacillating  prophet  were  a  worthless 
messenger  to  the  faithless.  Revelation  is  therefore  made  to  him  of :  1.  His  anticipative 
choice  in  the  counsels  of  Ood.  This  predestinating  grace  of  God  is  a  frequent  assertion 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  fathom  ;  but  is  consistent  with  the 
free  choice  of  the  subject  addressed.  It  has  its  effect  in  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
appointment  through  persuasion  and  appeal.  A  discovery  of  this  nature  can  only  be 
for  the  few,  who  are  called  to  especial  responsibilities,  etc.,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
general  demands  of  duty,  affection,  zeal,  which  address  themselves  to  aU.  2.  Future 
Divine  evidence,  protection,  and  inspiration.  God  will  be  with  him,  and  will  fit  him 
for  all  he  has  to  do.  So  Christ  to  his  disciples,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  ixviii.  20).  This  is  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Divine 
service,  and  is  not  intended  for  personal  aims  and  ends.  Many  a  lowly  worker  in  the 
Master's  service  is  thereby  endued  with  irresistible  power.  It  is  a  conviction  for  which 
we  are  encouraged  to  seek  grounds  and  assurances.  3.  Authority  amongst  the  nations  to 
destroy  and  to  restore.  This  is  a  moral  investment.  Just  as  God  enforces  truth  and 
righteousness  with  accompanying  mysterious  sanctions,  so  he  clothes  his  messenger 
with  an  authority  the  consciences  of  men  will  recognize  even  when  their  perversity 
of  will  inclines  them  to  disobey. 

How  much  of  this  spirit  of  certitude  and  conviction  is  needed  for  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  Christian  ?  Have  we  the  measure  of  it  we  require?  or  are  we  inefiicient  and  useless 
becanse  of  our  lack  of  it?  There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  spirit  is  inculcated  by 
Christianity,  and  that  reasonable  grounds  are  afforded  us  all  upon  which  to  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  in  our  own  mihd.  Let  us  act  upon  our  deepest  convictions  and  most  unalter- 
able certainties.  This  is  the  only  way  to  attain  to  a  sound  apprehension  of  Divine  things, 
and  «n  efficient  condition  of  servic*. — M. 
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V«r.  11.—"  What  seest  thaut"  (ct  Amos  vU.  8;  viii.  2;  Zech.  It.  2;  T.  2).    The 

seer  U  encouraged  and  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  his  gifts.  His  first  duty  is  plain,  riz. 
to  test  his  own  powers  of  y sion ;  and  next,  to  ponder  the  signiflcance  of  what  he  sees. 
So  the  spiritually  endoweS  are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  the  special  work  to 
which  they  have  been  called;  and  the  newly  discovered  gift  lifts  them  into  a  new  sphere 
of  responsibility  and  action. 

L  GOD-GIVEN  GIFTS  ARE  A  BTBWABD8HIP  TO  BE  EXERCISED  WITH  THB  UTMOST  CABE- 
CULNESS  AND  ENDBAVOUB. 

II.  We  cannot  tell  how  highly  we  are  endowed  until  WB  TBI  0DR8ELVE8  TO 
THE  UTMOST  ;   AND  THB  BEST  GIFTS  MAY  BE  IMPROVED  BY  CULTIVATION. 

ILL  The  welfare  of  multitudes  may  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  or  one.  Of 
many  it  might  be  asked,  "  Do  they  see  at  all  ?  "  Vision  is  a  Divine  gift  to  those  who  are 
to  be  leaders  of  men ;-  and  in  lesiier  measure  is  given  to  all  for  their  salvation  if  they  will 
but  open  their  eyes. — M. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — Hastening  ills.  (For  the  first  fig,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  32.)  The  vision  of 
the  prophet  is  twofold,  viz.  a  wakeful  almond  rod,  and  a  boiling  pot.  They  are  symbols 
of  quick  accomplishment  and  violent  invasion.  As  the  almond  rod  is  wakeful  or  ready 
to  sprout  when  planted,  and  "  first  to  wake  from  the  sleep  of  winter,"  so  the  evils  pre- 
pared by  God  will  be  quickly  brought  to  pass.  The  boiling  pot  would  seem  to  be  the 
Chaldeans,  who  invaded  Israel  from  the  north.  As  swiftly  and  violently  as  the  pot 
boils  over,  so  will  God  make  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  him.  The  ills  are  swiftly 
approaching,  but  they  are  self-produced  by  Israel.  When  we  compare  this  statement 
with  the  forgiving  character  of  God,  we  must  feel  how  great  the  sin  and  the  provocation 
that  could  so  move  him.  Yet  on  the  very  edge  of  his  destroying  vengeance  he  remem- 
bers mercy,  and  will  have  his  people  repent.    Notice — 

I.  Sinners  must  not  conclude  that  they  abb  safe  because  or  peebbnt  immunity. 
Jeremiah  was  as  the  eye  of  Israel  just  opened  to  the  impending  dangers.  Many  would 
even  now  reject  his  message ;  but  the  warning  is  given :  1.  Through  an  intensely 
sensitive  mind,  that  it  may  produce  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  imagination  and  heart 
of  those  who  hear  the  prophet.  2.  Seasonably,  that  although  but  a  short  time  remaint>, 
there  may  be  opportunity  of  repentance  and  reform. 

II.  God  BEGINS  the  chastisement  of  his  people  gently,  but  if  they  eepent  not 

HE  WILL  INCREASE  AND  HASTEN  HIS  JUDGMENTS  UNTIL  THB  EVIL  IS  WHOLLY  AT  AN  END. 

The  first  emblem  is  one  of  rapid  yet  natural  development ;  it  is  otherwise  indefinite. 
The  second  is  more  suggestive  of  punishment  and  destruction.  The  first  speaks  only  of 
such  punishment  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time,  and  of  the  unceasing  vigilance 
of  the  offended  God ;  the  second  is  sudden,  overwhelming,  and  beyond  all  reckoning  or 
measurement. 

III.  Idolatry  ib  thb  sin  op  weioh  God  is  most  intolerant.  It  is  the  transfer  of 
affection  and  trust  to  an  unworthy  object,  and  an  insult  to  Gktd  and  degrading  to  them- 
selves. They  who  indulge  in  it  are  warned  that  their  punishment  will  be  constant  and 
rapidly  successive  ;  and  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  signal,  terrible  manifestation  of 
Divine  wrath.— M. 

Vers.  4— 10.— 2T^  prophee$  catt.  We  see  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  a  striking  instance 
of  a  man  constrained  by  force  of  circumstance  and  by  a  Divine  call  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion and  to  do  a  kind  of  work  for  which  he  was  not  naturally  either  qualified  or 
disposed.  Of  a  highly  sensitive  and  timid  nature,  a  tender  heart,  a  desponding  spirit, 
he  was  inclined  to  mourn  in  secret  over  the  abounding  evils  of  the  time  rather  than 
publicly  to  rebuke  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  Divine  summons  comes  to  him,  he 
"  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  forgets  his  fears  and  infirmities,  and  for  forty 
long  years  patiently  withstands  the  tide  of  iniquity  and  adversity— a  noble  example  of 
blended  tenderness  and  strength.     In  this  account  of  the  prophet's  call,  note 

I.  God's  sovereignty  in  the  raising  up  op  men  to  do  his  work.  Jeremiah  was 
•known  "  and  "  sanctified  "—dedicated  by  God  to  his  sacred  office— before  his  birth 
His  "ordination,"  appointment,  now  is  but  the  fulfilling  of  an  antecedent  Divine  pur- 
pose and  choice.  Most  of  the  illustrious  men  of  old  bear  some  conspicuous  mark  oi 
such  Divine  election  upon  them,  e.g.  Moses,  Gideon,  Samson,  Cyrus.     St    Paul  de- 
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voutly  recognized  it  in  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  blind  hostility  to  the  name  of 
Christ  in  former  years  (Gal.  i.  15).  We  fail  too  often  to  take  sufiBcient  note  of  iliia 
mystery  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predetermination  underlying  the  progress  of  tip 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  understand  its  history, 
we  get  at  the  heart  and  core  of  its  meaning,  only  so  far  as  we  look  through  all  surface 
appearances  and,  holding  fast  to  the  equally  sure  principles  of  human  freedom  and 
responsibility,  discern  the  will  that  works  out  steadily,  through  chosen  instruments, 
its  own  eternal  purpose. 

II.  The  SHKiNKiNa  o»  a  lowi.t  sptbtt  from  a  position  of  extbaobdinakt 
DIFPIOULTY  AND  DANGER.  "Ah,  Lord  God  1  behold,  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child." 
This  was  the  honest  expression  of  conscious  personal  unfitness.  1.  The  feeling  was  very 
honourable  to  him.  Who  that  knows  himself  would  not  tremble  on  being  summoned 
to  such  a  work  ?  To  take  up  a  solemn  responsibility  with  a  light  heart  and  easy  self- 
confidence  is  the  mark  of  a  vain  spirit  that  courts  rebuke.  He  who  has  any  true  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mission  from  Qod  will  often 

"  Lie  contemplating  his  own  unworthiness." 

2.  It  vias  a  sign  of  his  real  fitness  for  the  work.  Humility  is  the  basis  of  all  that  Is  great 
and  good  in  human  character  and  deed.  "  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble."  The  cry, "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  is  a  symptom  of  in- 
herent nobleness  and  slumbering  power.  Jeremiah's  feeling  that  he  was  "  but  a  child," 
prepared  him  the  better  to  become  the  representative  of  the  Divine  majesty  and  the 
veliicle  of  Divine  strength. 

IIL  The  spibitual  constbaint  of  which  all  true  servants  of  God  are  oon- 
soious.  The  prophetic  inspiration  came  upon  him  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  his 
message.  "The  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  his  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his 
bones, . . .  and  he  could  not  stay  "  (ch.  xx.  9).  A  Divine  rommission  thus  asserting  itself 
in  the  inward  consciousness  of  him  who  received  it,  might  well  be  called  the  "  burden 
of  the  Lord."  Great  reformers,  preachers,  missiouaiies,  martyrs,  have  ever  been  moved 
by  some  such  Divine  afflatus.  So  felt  Peter  and  John  befo)e  the  Jewish  Council :  "  We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  "  (Acts  iv.  20).  So  felt  St. 
Paul:  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,woei3untome,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  "  (ICor. 
ix.  16).  "  Say  not,  I  am  a  child :  for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and 
whatsoever  I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak."  He  must  "  speak  "  who  is  thus  com- 
manded ;  he  must  "  go  "  who  is  thus  sent. 

IV.  The  coubagb  and  stbbnqth  with  which  God  endows  am.  who  thtts  obey 
HIS  BIDDING.  The  ministry  of  Jeremiah  is  a  signal  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
grace  of  God  may  clothe  the  most  timid  spirit  with  dauntless  energy  and  victorious 
power.  He  will  never  be  "afraid  of  the  faces  of  men," .who  knows  that  the  Lord  is 
with  him.  The  fear  of  God  casts  out  all  other  fear.  Many  a  "  little  child  "  has  thus 
become  preternaturally  brave;  "out  of  weakness  made  strong."  The  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men  abounds  with  illustrations  qf  the  way  in  which  he 
"  chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."  And  every  patient, 
heroic  Christian  life  bears  witness  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace.  You  can  glory  even 
in  infirmities,  reproaches,  necessities,  ftnd  distresses,  if  the  "  power  of  Christ "  does  but 
rest  upon  you  (2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10). 

v.  The  mastery  of  truth  oveb  all  the  hostile  powebs  of  the  wobld. 
Jeremiah  was  "  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,"  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a 
prophet;  not  as  wielding  any  form  of  mere  brute  force,  but  as  the  instrument  of  thai 
silent  energy  of  truth  that  casts  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan  in  every  land.  His 
word  was  "like  a  fire  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  "  (ch.  xxiii. 
29).  Divine  truth  is  the  mightiest  of  all  forces  alike  to  "  root  out  and  to  pull  down, . . . 
to  build  and  to  plant."  The  soveriignty  of  the  world  is  his  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  He 
shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked"  (Isa.  xi.  4).  The  "  many  crowua"  are  on  the  head  of  him  whose 
"  Nam*  ia  called  The  Word  of  God,"— W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  n. 


The  »econd  chapter  forms  the  Introduction 
of  a  group  of  discourBes  (ch.  ii. — yi.),  which 
should  be  read  together.    It  is  called  by 
Ewald  (and  the  position  of  the  prophecy 
favours  this  view)  the  first  oracle  which 
Jeremiah  delivered  in  public  ("oracle"  is, 
in  fact,  the  nearest  English  equivalent  to 
those  two  remarkable  Hebrew  synonyms, 
matta  and  nSum — especially  for  the  latter). 
This  would  bring  it  into  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (see  ch.  i  3), 
though    of    ooone    we    cannot   be    sure 
that  references  to  a  later  period  may  not 
have    been    inserted    afterwards.      It    is, 
obviously,  only  a  summary  of  the  prophet's 
spoken  words  which  we  have  in  this  most 
impressive  discourse.    In  order  to  appreciate 
it,  we  must  bear   in   mind  the    external 
political  relations  and  the  internal  religious 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    These 
have   been    already  touched  npon  in  the 
general  introduction.     Suffice  it  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Josiah'a  reformation — in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — did  not  begin  till 
the  eighteenth  year  of  that  king's  reign; 
and  that  the  state  of  things  was  at  this 
lime  complicated  by  a  dangerous  alliance 
with  that  power  against  whose  religion  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  was  a 
oontinual  protest  (on  the  Egyptian  alliance, 
oomp.  Ewald,  'History  of  Israel,'  iv.  218). 
The   first    seotion   of   the    prophecy  is   a 
general  introduction,  already  full  of  serious 
charges  against  the  people  (vers.  1 — ^9);  in 
<he  second,  the  special  occasion  of  the  dis- 
eonrse  is  declared  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
and  the  sin  referred  to  is  rebuked  (vers. 
10 — 19);   in  the  third,  Judnh's  inveterate 
Idolatry  is  denounced,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment and  ruin  to  which  it  led  candidly 
pointed  out  (vers.  20 — 28);  and  in  the  fourth, 
"  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  ironical  satire  " 
(Ewald),  the  prophet  points  the  moral  of 
this  foolish  Egyptian  fever  which  has  seized 
upon  rulers  and  people  (vers.  29 — 37). 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  how 
later  inepiicd  writers  liasten  to  do  honour 
to  their  predeo<;»«ors.  Originality  is  not 
u>  object  with  th«  prophets,  but  rather  the 


developing  and  adapting  the  tmths  long 
ago  "delivered."  The  whole  group  ol 
prophecies  to  which  ch.  iL  belongs  contains 
numerous  points  of  contact,  in  ideas  or 
phraseology,  with  the  song  of  Moses  (Deut. 
zxxii.).  The  following  have  been  indi- 
cated:— Of.  ver.  5  with  Deut.  xxxii.  4; 
vers.  11,  12  with  Deut.  xxxii.  1,  21 ;  ver.  20 
with  Deut.  xxxii.  15;  vers.  26—28  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18,  37,  38 ;  ver.  31  with 
Deut.  xxxii,  5 ;  ch.  iii.  19  with  Deut.  xxxii. 
6;  ch.  iv.  22  and  v.  21  with  Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
ch.  T.  7  with  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  ch.  v.  14  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  22 ;  ch.  v.  28  with  Deut.  xxxii. 
15;  ch.  vi.  11  with  Deut.  xxxii.  25;  ch.  vi. 
15  with  Deut.  xxxii.  35;  oh.  vi  19,  30  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  18, 19. 

Ver.  1. — Moreover;  Uterally,  and.  Tha 
introductory  formula  agrees  *pith  ch.  i.  4. 
We  have  as  it  were  two  parallel  prophecies 
(oh.  i  4,  etc.,  and  oh.  ii.  1,  etc.);  both 
branching  out  of  the  original  chronological 
statement  in  ch.  i.  2  (see  Introduction). 

Ver.  2. — In  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.  Pre- 
sumably Jeremiah  had  received  his  call  at 
Anathoth  (comp.  ch.  i.  1).  I  remember  thee, 
etc. ;  rather,  1  remember  for  thy  good  the 
kindnetf  of  thy  youth.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  tlie  "  kindness  "  spoken  of  is 
that  of  God  towards  the  people,  or  of  the 
people  towards  God.  The  usage  of  the 
Hebrew  (kh^aed)  admits  of  either  accepta- 
tion ;  comp.  for  the  first,  Ps.  v.  7,  xxxvi.  5, 
and  many  other  passages;  for  the  second, 
Hos.  vi.  1,  6  (in  ver.  6  rendeiing  for 
"mercy,"  "goodness")  and  Isa.  Ivii.  1 
(rendering  "  men  of  piety  ").  But  the  con- 
text, which  dwells  so  strongly  on  the 
oblivion  into  which  the  Divine  benefits  had 
been  allowed  to  pass,  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  first  view.  How  beautiful  is  tlus 
condescending  language!  Jehuvah's  past 
feelings  come  back  to  him ;  at  least,  so  it 
appears  to  the  beUever,  when  God  lets  the 
light  of  hia  countenance  shine  forth  again 
(comp.  oh.  xxxi  20 ;  Hos.  ix.  10>  He  even 
condescends  to  overlook  the  weakness  and 
inconsistency  of  the  Israel  of  antiquity. 
He  idealizes  it  (^.e.  Jeremiah  is  permitted 
to  do  so).  This  is  in  harmony  with  other 
prophetic  passages  (see  Isa.  L  26  ("  ««  at  the 
first");  Hos.  xi.  1,  3,  4;  Ezek.  xvi.  6—14). 
The  figure  of  the  bride  recurs  constantly  (se« 
Hos.  ii.  19,  20  ;  Isa.  liv.  4,  5;  Ezek.  xvi.  8). 
Thine  espousals;  rather,  iky  bridal  Hate. 
"When  thou  wentest  after  me  (comp.  Dcut, 
viii.  2,  "ali  the  way  which  JeLovah  thj 
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Gcd    led    thee  these    forty  years    in    the 
wlldemesa  "). 

Ver.  3. — Israel  was  hoUaess,  etc.  Israel 
was  a  consecrated  people  (comp.  Exod.  xix. 
5,  6 ;  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2  ;  xxvi.  19).  Isaiah, 
fond  as  he  is  of  the  phrase  "  Israel's  Holy 
One,"  does  not  expressly  enforce  the  correla- 
tive truth,  as  Jeremiah  does  here.  The  first- 
frtdts  of  his  increase ;  rather,  his  firstfnnts 
of  increase.  Israel  is  compared  to  the  first- 
fruits  (reshitli)  of  the  land,  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxiii. 
19 ;  Numb,  xviii.  12,  13).  So  in  Amos  vi. 
1,  the  title  given  him  is  "  the  chief  [mnrsin, 
'  firstfruits ']  of  tlie  nations  "  (in  ch.  xxxi.  7, 
«  synonymous  and  c0}>;nate  word,  rosh,  takes 
the  place  of  reshith  for  "  chief").  All  that 
devour  him  shall  offend ;  rather,  all  that  ale 
him  incurred  guilt,  or  became  guilty  of  a 
trespass.  Foreigners  were  forbidden  to  eat 
of  consecrated  things;  by  breaking  this 
law  they  became  guilty  of  a  "  trespass," 
having  invaded  the  rights  of  Jehovah  (Lev. 
xxii.  10,  15,  16).  The  word  for  "trespass  " 
is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  guilt." 

Ver.  5. — What  iniquity,  etc. ;  rather,  what 
unrighteousness,  etc.  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  4, 
"  a  God  of  faithfulness,  and  without  un- 
righteousness," alluding  to  the  "covenant" 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel).  God's  con- 
descending grace  (his  'anacah,  Ps.  xviii.  36). 
As  if  he  were  under  an  obligation  to  Israel 
(comp.  Micah  vi.  3,  etc. ;  Isa.  v.  3).  Vanity  j 
t.e.  the  idols;  literally,  a  breath  (so  ch.  x. 
15 ;  xiv.  22 ;  xvi.  19).  Are  become  vain.  The 
whole  being  of  man  is  affected  by  the  want 
of  solid  basis  to  his  religion  (comp.  ch.  xxiii. 
16 ;  Ps.  cxv.  8) ;  and  the  evident  allusion  to 
our  passage  in  Bom.  i.  21  (St.  Paul  has 
i/xaTaicie-na-ap,  as  Septuagint  here).  The 
clause  is  verbally  repeated  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
15,  with  reference  to  the  ten  tribes. 

Ver.  6.— Neither  said  they,  etc. ;  as  their 
children's  children  were  forced  by  stress  of 
trouble  to  say  (Isa.  Ixiii.  11 ;  see  note).  A 
land  of  deserts  and  of  pits.  The  first  phrase 
applied  to  the  region  through  which  the 
Israelites  passed  ("  a  wilderness ")  was 
vague,  and  might  mean  merely  pasture- 
land.  The  remainder  of  the  description, 
however,  shows  that  "wilderness"  is  here 
meant,  as  often  (e  g.  Isa.  xxxv.  1 ;  1.  2),  in 
the  sense  of  "desert."  Though  recent 
travellers  have  shown  that  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  is  not  by  any  means  universally 
»  "  desert,"  and  that  in  ancient  times  it  wus 
still  less  so,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  an 
agricultnral  people  should  regard  it  as  a 
most  inhospitable  region,  and  should  even 
idealize  its  terrors  (oomp.  Deut.  viii.  15). 
"I'its,"  i.e  rents  ami  fi.-^sures  in  the  soil,  in 
which  the  unwarv  traveller  might  lose  his 
life  (oh.  xviii.  20/22). 
Ver.  7.— A  plentiful  oovntiy.    "  A  Carmel 


land,"  as  it  were  (so  Payne  Smith). 
"  Carmel "  is  strictly  an  appellative  noun, 
meaning  "garden-land,"  i.e.  land  planted 
with  vines  and  other  choice  plants.  So  eh. 
iv.  26 ;  Isa.  xxix.  17 ;  xxxvii.  21. 

Ver.  8. — The  priests,  etc  The  blame 
principally  falls  on  the  three  leading  classes 
(as  in  ver.  26 ;  Micah  iii.  11).  First  on  the 
priests  who  "handle  the  Law,"  i.e.  who 
have  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  Law,  and  teach  the  people  accordingly 
(Deut.  xvii.  9—11 ;  xxxiii.  10 ;  ch.  xviii.  18 ; 
see  also  on  ch.  viii  8);  next  on  the  "pastors," 
or  "shepherds  "  (in  the  Homeric  sense),  the 
civil  and  not  the  spiritual  authorities ;  so 
generally  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  oh.  iii. 
15 ;  X.  21 ;  xxii.  22  ;  xxv.  34  ;  Zech  x;  3 ;  xi. 
5,  8,  16;  Isa.  xliv.  28);  and  lastly  on  the 
prophets,  who  sought  their  inspiration,  not 
from  Jehovah  (comp.  note  on  ver.  3(i),  but 
from  Baal.  To  prophesy  by  (by  means  of) 
Baal,  or  rather,  the  Baal,  implies  that  pro- 
phecy is  due  to  an  impulse  from  the  super- 
natural world ;  that  it  is  not  an  objectifying 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  prophet  himself. 
Even  the  Baal  prophets  yielded  to  an  im- 
pulse from  without,  but  how  that  impulse 
was  produced  the  prophet  does  not  tell  ns. 
We  are  told  in  1  Kings  xxii  19—23,  that 
even  prophets  of  Jehovah  could  be  led 
astray  by  a  "  lying  spirit ; "  much  more 
presumably  could  prophets  of  the  Baal. 
The  BomI  is  here  used  as  a  representative 
of  the  idol-gods,  in  antithesis  to  Jehovah; 
sometimes  "  Baalim,"^  or  the  Baals,  is 
used  instead  (e.g.  ver.  23 ;  ch.  ix.  13),  each 
town  or  city  having  its  own  Baal  ("  lord  "). 
Things  that  do  not  profit.  A  synonym  for 
idols  (comp.  cb.  xvi,  19;  Isa.  xliv,  9;  1 
Sam,  xii.  21).  An  enlightened  regard  for 
■elf-interest  if  encouraged  by  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  at  any  rate  educationally. 
Contrast  Comtism. 

Ver,  9. — I  will  yet  plead,  etc.  Bepeated 
acts  of  rebellion  call  forth  repeated  objurga- 
tions and  punishments.  With  your  children's 
children.  For  God  "visits  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  "  (Exod.  xx.  5). 
Ver  10, — Justification  of  Jehovah's  judi- 
cial action  towards  Judah,  Consider  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence.  Pass  over — 
rather,  pass  over  to — the  isles  of  Chittim ; 
i.e.  the  islands  and  maritime  countries  of  the 
West,  represented  by  Cyprus  (see  on  Gen.  i. 
4),  For  the  wide  use  of  Cliittim,  comp. 
Numb.  xxiv.  24 ;  Dan.  xi  30).  Eedar,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  is  a  large  tribe  of  Arabian 
origin,  whose  haunts  were  between  Arabia 
Petrssa  and  Babylonia.  Here,  however,  it 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  Arab  tribes 
in  general  (so  ch.  xlix.  28 ;  Isa.  xxi.  16,  17). 
I  Ver.  11. — Hath  a  nation  changed  theii 
I  gods  1  Has  any  heathen  nation  ever  changed 
'  its  idol-god  for  another  1   The  prophet  clearly 
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implie3  a  negative  answer;  and  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, under  the  pressure  of  conquest  or  a 
higher  foreign  civilization  is  not  an  unknown 
phenomenon  in  the  ancient  world.  Glory; 
I  e.  source  of  all  outward  prosperity  (coiiip. 
Ps.  iii.  3, "  my  Glory,  and  the  Lifter  up  of  my 
head  ").  Keligion  was,  in  fact,  the  root  of 
national  life  in  antiquity ;  contrast  our  own 
division  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  I 
Jehovah  elsewhere  receives  the  title  "tlie 
Pride  of  Israel  "—Authorized  Version,  rather 
weakly,  "  the  Excellency  of  Israel  "—(Amos 
viii.  7 ;  Hos.  v.  5.  Oomp.  the  parallel  pM- 
sages.  Pi.  ovi.  20  ;  Rom.  i.  23). 

Ver.  12.— Be  astonished.  "  Be  appalled  " 
would  more  nearly  express  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  (so  ch.  xviii.  16 ;  xix.  8).  Be  ye  very 
desolate ;  literally,  become  dry ;  i.e.  not  bo 
much  " shrivel  and  roll  up"  (on  the  analogy 
of  Isa.  xxiiv,  4),  ai  "  become  stiff  with 
horror." 

"Ver.  13.— Two  evils.  Israel  has  not  merely 
offended,  like  the  heathen,  by  idolatry,  but 
by  deserting  the  only  God  who  can  satisfy 
the  needs  of  human  nature.  The  fountain 
of  living  waters.  So  ch.  xvii.  13  (comp.  Ps. 
xxxvi.  9).  Fountain  ;  literally,  tank  or  reier- 
voir.  Such  reservoirs  were  "dug  in  the 
ground  (see  on  ch.  vi.  7)  and  chieily  intended 
for  storing  living  waters,  i.e.  those  of  springs 
and  rivulets"  (Payne  Smith).  Cisterns, 
broken  cisterns.  A  cistern,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, will  only  hold  a  limited  amount  and 
the  water  "  collected  from  clay  roofs  or  from 
marly  soil,  has  the  colour  of  weak  soap- 
suds, the  taste  of  the  earth  or  the  stable." 
Who  would  prefer  svich  an  impure  supply  to 
the  sweet,  wholesome  water  of  a  fountuin  ? 
But  these  cisterns  cannot  even  be  depended 
upon  for  this  poor,  turbid  drink.  They  are 
"  broken,"  like  so  many  even  of  the  best 
rock-liewn  cisterns  (Thomson,  'The  Land 
and  the  Book,'  p.  287).  How  fine  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  combined  attractiveness  and  dis- 
appoiiitingnessof  heathen  religions,  qualities 
the  more  striking  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
on  which  the  religious  problem  ia  realized 
(e  g.  in  Hinduism)  I 

Vers.  11 — 19. — isroeT*  punishment  and  it» 
cause. 

Ver.  14.— Is  Israel  a  servant  1  The  speaker 
is  evidently  the  prophet,  who  exclaims  in 
surprise  at  the  viuw  which  his  prophetic  in- 
sight opens  to  him :  "  quasi  de  re  nov4  et 
absurda  sciscitatur  "  (CalvinV  For  Israel  is 
a  member  of  Jehovah's  family ;  ho  is  not  a 
servant  (except  in  the  same  high  sense  as  in 
Isa.  xl.— liii.,  where  "servant"  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  "  representative  "),  but  rather 
in  the  highest  degree  a  free  man,  for  he  is 
Jehovah's  "firstborn  son"  (Eiod.  iv.  22). 
How  is  it,  then,  Unit  he  is  dragged  away  into 
mptivity  lik«  a  slave  who  has  never  known 


freedom  ?  The  view  of  some,  that  "  servant 
means  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (comp.  oh.  xxx. 
10),  and  that  the  question  therefore  is  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  is  less  natural. 
"Servant,"  by  itself,  never  has  this  turn- 
ing; and  there  is  a  precisely  similar  term 
inlhe  discourse  at  ver.  31,  where  the  nega- 
tive answer  of  the  question  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt. 

Ver.  15. — ^The  young  lions,  etc.  A  fresh 
figure,  and  a  most  natural  one  in  Judaea 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  34) ;  already  applied  to 
the  .\Bsyrians  by  Isaiah  (v.  29,  30).  Burned; 
rather,  made  ruinous  (comp.  "ruinous 
heaps,"  2  Kings  xix.  25). 

Ver.  16. — Also  the  children  of  Noph,  etc 
This  is  the  climax  of  the  calamity.  Ifoph, 
called  Moph  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Hos.  ix. 
6,  is  genewUy  identified  with  Memphis 
(after  the  Septuagint),  which  was  called  in 
the  inscriptions  Mennufr,  or  "the  good 
abode,"  but  may  possibly  be  Napata,  the 
Nap  of  the  inscriptions,  the  residency  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty  (De  Rouge).  Taha- 
panes.  The  Hebrew  form  ia  Tdkhpanet  ot 
Tahkpankhes.  This  was  a  fortified  fron- 
tier town  on  the  Pelusiot  arm  of  the 
Nile,  called  in  Greek  Daphnffi  (Herod.,  ii. 
20),  or  TaphnsB  (Septuagint  here).  Have 
broken,  etc. ;  rather,  tltall  break,  or  (for 
the  pointing  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  requires 
this  change)  shall  feed  off  (or  depasture). 
From  this  verse  onwards,  Judah  is  per- 
sonified as  a  woman,  as  appears  from  the 
sufSxes  in  the  Hebrew.  Baldness  was  a 
great  mark  of  disgrace  (2  Kings  ii.  23  ;  ch. 
xlviii.  45).  There  is  a  striking  parallel  to 
this  passage  in  Isa.  vii.  18 — 20,  where,  in 
punishment  of  the  negotiations  of  Ahaz  with 
Assyria,  the  propliet  threatens  an  invasion 
of  Judah  both  by  Assyria  and  by  Egypt,  and 
employs  the  very  same  figure  (see  ver.  20). 
So  here,  the  devastation  threatened  by  Jere- 
miah is  tlie  punishment  of  the  unhallowed 
coquetting  with  the  Egyptian  power  of  which 
the  Jewish  rulers  had  been  recently  guilty. 
The  fact  which  corresponds  to  this  predic- 
tion is  the  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and 
the  consequent  subjugation  of  Judah  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  abruptness  with 
which  ver.  IG  follows  upon  ver.  15  suggests 
that  some  words  have  fallen  out  of  the  text. 

Ver.  17.— Hast  not  thou  procured  this? 
rather,  Is  it  not  this  thai  doth  proeure  it  unto 
thee  (namely  \  that  thou  hast  forsaken,  etc  ? 
or,  7«  it  not  thy  forsaking  Jehovah  that  pro- 
Bureth  thee  this  ?  When  he  led  thee  by  the 
way.  The  prophet  thinks,  perhaps,  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  forefathers  of  Israel,  who 
too  soon  ceased  to  "  go  after "  Jehovah 
(comp.  ver.  2),  and  whose  fickleness  was 
imitated  but  too  well  by  their  descendants. 
This  view  is  favoured  by  the  phraseology  of 
Ueut.  i.  33;  viii.  2,  15.     But  we  may,  if  w« 
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prefer  it,  explain  "by  (or,  rather,  in)  the 
way,"  on  the  analogy  of  the  promiBB  in  ch. 
xxxi.  9,  "  I  will  lead  them  ...  in  a  straight 
way,"  i.e.  I  will  gra\it  them  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  prospeiity.  Tlie  omission  of  the 
adjective  in  the  present  passage  may  be 
paralleled  by  Pa.  xxv.  8,  "  Therefore  will  he 
inatiuot  sinners  in  the  (right)  way." 

Ver.  18.— What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way 
of  Egypt  1  rather,  with  the  way  to  Egypt. 
Isaiah  (xxx.  2 — j5  ;  xxxi.  1)  and  Rosea  (vii. 
11,  16)  hail  already  inveighed  against  an 
Egyptian  alliance.  The  name  given  by 
Manasseh  to  his  son  and  successor  (Amon) 
suggests  that  at  one  period  in  his  reign  an 
Egyptian  policy  was  in  the  ascendant,  which 
coincides  with  the  tradition  preserved  in  2 
Ohron.  xxxiii.  11,  of  an  Assyrian  captivity 
of  Manasseh.  Jehoiakim  at  a  later  peiiod 
was  a  vassal  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31, 
35).  To  drink  the  waters;  taking  up  the 
idea  of  the  second  clause  of  ver.  13.  Sihor,  or 
Shihor,  occurs  again  in  Isa.  xxiii.  3,  as  a 
name  of  the  Nile.  It  properly  means,  not 
so  much  "  the  black  "  as  "  the  dark  grey  " 
(connected  with  shakhar,  the  morning  grey), 
from  the  colour  of  the  water.  EosenmuUer's 
contrast  between  the  muddy  waters  of  foreign 
stream!  and  the  "  fountain  of  living  waters  " 
is  TLUcalled  for ;  besides,  the  Nile  water  has 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem.  The 
Septuagint  has  TTiiiv,  i.e.  Gihon,  also  a  name 
of  the  Nile  according  to  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27. 
The  way  of — rathei .  <o — Assyria.  It  is  true 
that  Assyria  was,  to  say  the  least,  poweilesa 
to  interfere  for  good  or  for  evil,  when  these 
words  were  written.  But  in  ver.  5  the  pro- 
phet has  already  warned  us  that  his  com- 
plaints are  partly  retrospective.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Assyrian  party  from  time  to 
time  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Egyp- 
tian in  the  councils  of  the  State.  Or  per- 
haps the  prophet  may  refer  to  the  Quixotic 
fidelity  to  Assyria  of  Josiah  (se^  below  on 
ver.  36).  The  river;  i.e.  the  Euphrates, 
"  the  great  river  "  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Babylonia 
it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  nominal 
subjection  to  Assyria;  the  Euphrates  was 
the  boundary  between  Syria  and  Palestine 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Assyria — here  the 
Assylio-Babylonian  region — on  the  other. 

Ver,  19. — Shall  oorreot  .  .  .  shall  reprove ; 
mther,  chastise .  .  .  pmdah.  It  is  a  constantly 
renewed  punishment  which  follows  the  ever- 
repeated  offence. 

Ver.  20. — Here  a  new  section  begins.  I 
have  broken  .  ,  .  burst.  This  is,  grammati- 
cally, a  possible  rendering,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  second  person  in  thou  saidst,  unless 
indeed  (with  Ewald)  we  suppose  that  some- 
thing lias  fallen  out  of  the  text  between  the 
first  and  the  second  clauses  of  the  verse.  The 
best  critics,  except  Ewald  and  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  are  agreed  that  we  should  follow  the 


Septuagint  and  Vulgate  in  rendering  "thou 
hast  broken  .  .  .  (and)  burst."  This  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  imply  a  new  reading 
of  the  text,  for  ti  was  the  old  form  of  the 
suffix  of  the  2nd  peis.  fein.  sing. ;  there  is  a 
precisely  similar  case  in  Micah  iv.  13.  It  is 
a  true  description  of  the  history  of  Israel  be- 
fore the  exile.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
there  was  a  fusion  of  two  races  among  the 
Israelites,  and  that  the  smaller  but  nobler 
stock  supplied  all  the  great  men  in  the  sphere 
of  religion ;  just  as  in  Florence,  most  of  the 
men  who  have  illustrated  her  annals  bear 
names  of  Teutonic  origin.  So  we  might 
argue,  if  we  wished  to  explain  the  Biblical 
history  from  purely  natural  causes.  But  God 
(to  apply  the  Oaliph  Omar's  words)  "knoweth 
his  own."  Bauds  (see  on  ch.  v.  5).  I  will  not 
transgress.  This  is  the  translation  of  the 
marginal  reading  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which,  though  implied  also  in  the  Targum, 
is  probably  a  conjecture  of  the  Jewish  critics. 
The  text  reading  (also  that  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Syriac)  is,  "I  will  not  serve," 
(equivalent  to  "I  will  not  be  a  slave  any 
longer  ").  Obviously  this  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  rendering  "  I  have  broken,"  etc.,  in 
the  iirst  clause  (unless,  with  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
we  explain  "I  will  not  serve"  as  virtually 
equivalent  to  "I  will  still  serve  my  idol- 
gods");  hence  the  Jewish  critics,  by  juat 
adding  a  Kepaia  (Matt.  v.  18),  changed 
"serve"  into  "transgress."  They  did  not 
venture  to  alter  the  next  clause,  which,  quite 
as  much  as  the  first,  presupposes  the  reading 
"serve"  (see  next  note).  When — rather, 
far — upon  every  high  hill,  etc  Bare,  treeless 
heights  were  favourite  spots  for  sacrifices, 
especially  fur  Baal;  groves,  and  leafy  trees  in 
general,  for  the  lasoivions  rites  of  Asherah 
and  Ashtoreth.  The  apparently  extreme 
statement  of  the  prophet  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized. Travellers  still  tell  us  of  vestiges  of 
ancient  and  doubtless  pre-Christian  idola- 
trous worship  still  visible  on  almost  every 
attractive  spot  in  the  open  country  in  Pales- 
tine. Vnder  every  green  tree.  We  have  no 
single  word  to  convey  the  "  fluid  "  meaning 
of  this  expressive  word.  It  combines,  in  fact, 
the  senses  of  pliant,  sappy,  leafy  (oomp.  note 
on  oh.  xi.  16).  Then  wandereat;  rather,  fhmi 
wast  stretching  thyself  out. 

Ver.  21. — A  noble  vine.  Jeremiah  means 
the  choicest  kind  of  Oriental  vine,  called 
torek  (from  the  dark-red  colour  of  its  grapes), 
and  mentioned  again  in  Isa.  v.  2.  The  figure 
of  tho  vine  is  one  endeared  to  us  by  ita  asso- 
ciation especially  with  our  Lord ;  it  was  en- 
deared to  the  Jews  by  the  annual  festivities 
of  the  vintage.  The  sacred  writers  are  never 
afraid  of  its  palling  on  the  car  by  repetition 
(comp.  ch.  V.  10  ;  vi.  9 ;  xii.  10;  Isa.  v.  1 — 7; 
xxvii.  2,  3;  Ezek.  ivii.  6;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8—16). 
A  light  seed ;  e.e.  a  vine-ahoot  of  the  genuina 
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•oit.  *'  Seed"  for  ••  ehoot,"  as  in  Isft.  xvii.  11 
(comp.  ver.  10).  The  degenerate  plant; 
rather,  degenerate  ehooU  (if  at  least  the  text 
is  right). 

Ver.  22. — Nitre  does  not  mean  the  sub- 
stance which  now  bears  that  name,  but 
"  natron,"  a  mineral  alkali,  deposited  on  the 
shores  and  on  the  bed  of  certain  lakes  in 
Egypt,  especially  those  in  the  W&dy  Nat- 
rto  (the  ancient  Nitria,  whence  came  so  large 
a  store  of  precious  Syriae  manuscripts).  In 
ancient  times,  this  natron  was  collected  to 
make  lye  from  for  washing  purposes  (comp. 
ProT.  XXV.  20).  Sope ;  rather,  potash ;  tlie  cor- 
responding vegetable  alkali  (comp.  Isa.  i.  25). 
Thme  iniqnity  is  marked.  So  Kimcbi  and 
Gesenius  (through  a  doubtful  etymology); 
but  the  Aramaic  use  of  the  word  favours  the 
rendering  stained,  i.e.  filthy.  The  word  is 
in  the  participle,  to  indicate  the  permanence 
of  the  state  (comp.  "  Will  all  great  Neptune's 
ocean  wash  this  blood,"  etc.?  'Macbeth  '); 

Ver.  23. — How  canst  thou  say,  etc.  ?  This 
is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  fiction  equivalent 
to  "  or  if  thou  shouldst  perhaps  say,"  but 
probably  represents  an  objection  really  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Their  fault  was  not  in  neglecting  the  public 
worship  of  Jehuvah  in  his  appointed  temple, 
but  in  superadding  to  this,  idolatrous  rites 
inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  religion 
taught  by  Jeremiah.  The  people  did  not, 
it  seems,  regard  this  as  tantamount  to  "  fol- 
lowing Baalim,"  just  as  some  converts  to 
Christianity  in  our  own  foreign  missions 
might  exclaim  against  being  accused  of 
apostaoy,  because  they  secretly  carry  on 
certain  heathen  practices.  The  prophet, 
however,  applies  a  more  rigorous  test  to 
their  conduct.  Baalim ;  the  plural  of  Baal, 
used  for  "  other  gods"  (ch.  i.  16 ;  comp.  on 
ver.  8).  Thy  way  in  the  valley.  The  valley 
in  this  context  can  only  be  tliat  of  Hinnom 
(see  on  ch.  vii.  31),  which  Irom  the  time 
of  Ahaz  had  been  defiled  with  the  rites 
of  "  Moloch,  horrid  king "  (see  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  i.  392  -396).  Thou  art  a  swift  drome- 
daiy.  Ewald  would  attach  this  half  of  the 
verse  to  ver.  24 ;  and  there  ia  something  to 
be  said  for  this  plan.  Suiift  dromedary  is, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  Tocative.  The 
ardour  of  the  people  for  idolatry  is  expressed 
by  the  comparison  ol  it'  to  the  uncontrollable 
instinct  of  brute  beasts.  The  word  rendered 
"  dromedary  "  is  in  the  feminine  gender ;  it 
means  strictly  the  young  she-camel  which 
has  not  yet  had  a  foal.  Traversing  her 
ways ;  rather,  interlacing  her  ways  ;  i.e.  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  at  the  impulse 
of  passion. 

Ver.  24.— A  wild  ass,  etc.  The  type  of 
wildness  and  independence  (comp.  Gen.  xvL 
12 ;  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8).  That  snuffeth  up  the 
wind;  to  cool  th«  heat  of  her  passion.    In 


her  oooasian  ...  in  her  month;  i.e.  at  the 
pairing- time. 

Ver.  25.— Withhold  thy  foot,  etc.  Hitzig, 
with  unnecessary  ingenuity,  explains  this 
with  reference  to  the  fatiguing  practices  of 
the  heathen  cultus,  comparing  1  Kings  xviii. 
26,  where  "  vain  repetitions"  of  "  Baal,  Baal," 
and  (as  he  thinks)  barefoot  religious  dances, 
are  mentioned  as  parts  of  the  worsljip  of 
BaaL  Umbreit's  view,  however,  is  far  more 
natnral.  "  God  the  true  husband  exhorts 
Israel  not  to  run  barefoot,  and  with  parched 
throat,  like  a  shameless  adulteress,  after 
strangers"  (Payne  Smith).  There  is  no 
hope;  i.e.  the  exhortation  is  in  vain  (so  ch. 
xviii.  12). 

Ver.  26. — Is  .  .  .  ashamed.  It  is  the  per- 
fect of  prophetic  certitude. 

Ver.  27. — And  to  a  stone,  etc.  Stone  (^ehhen) 
ia  feminine  in  Hebrew,  and  therefore  ad- 
dressed as  the  mother. 

Ver.  28. — According  to  the  number  of  thy 
cities,  etc.  A  remarkable  statement,  and 
one  that  well  illustrates  the  superficial 
character  of  Hezekiah's  reformation.  True, 
Manasseh's  reactionary  reign  had  intervened, 
but  his  counter-movement  would  not  have 
been  so  successful  had  it  not  been  attended 
by  the  good  wishes  of  the  people;  and 
besides,  the  last  years  of  Manasseh,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
12 — 16  were  devoted  to  undoing  the  mis- 
chief of  his  former  life.  The  force  of  the 
prophet's  words  is  strikingly  brouglit  out  by 
M.  Benan  (he  led  an  expedition  to  Phoe- 
nicia), who  has  shown  that  every  district 
and  every  town  had  a  cultus  of  its  own, 
which  often  only  differed  fmm  the  neigh- 
bouring cultus  by  words  and  titles  (nomina, 
numina);  comp.  Baal-Hamon,  Baal-Hazor, 
etc.  Dr.  Payne  Smith  well  expresses  the 
argument  of  Jeremiah :  "  When  every  city 
has  its  special  deity,  surely  among  so  many 
there  might  be  found  one  able  to  help  hit 
worshippers." 

Ver.  29. — Wherefore  wiU  ye  plead  with 
met  How  can  ye  be  so  brazen-faced  as  to 
attempt  to  justify  yourselves  ? 

Ver.  30 Have  I  smitten  your  children. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Judah  are  repre- 
sented as  so  many  mothers,  and  the  popu- 
lations as  their  children.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  more  natural  to  take  "  children  " 
literally ;  but  then  we  must  read  the  verb 
in  the  next  clause,  "  Te  have  received,"  as 
the  Septuagint  actually  renders.  In  the 
former  case  the  "  smitiTig  "  will  refer  to  all 
God's  "  sore  judgments  " — sword,  drought, 
famine,  pestilence ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  loss 
of  life  in  battle.  Your  own  sword  hath 
devoured  your  prophets  (comp.  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  16).  Manasseh's  per- 
secution (which  extended,  according  to 
JosephuB,  especially  to  the  prophets)  may  ao< 
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eount  for  the  preponderance  of  "  false  pro- 
phets" referred  to  in  ver.  8  (of.  Matt,  xxiii.  29). 

Ver.  31. — 0  generation,  sea  ye.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  generation  here  means 
"contemporaries"  (equivalent  to  "meu  of 
this  generation  "),  or,  like  yimd  sometimes  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  class  of  men  united 
by  moral  affinity  (comp.  Ps.  xiv.  5 ;  Ixxyiii, 
8).  In  the  latter  case  we  should  rather 
attach  the  pronoun  in  "  see  ye"  to  "  O  gene- 
ration," and  render  "  0  (evil)  generation 
that  ye  are  I"  So  Hitzig,  Keil,  and  Payne 
Smith ;  Ewald  and  Delitzsoh  adopt  the  first 
rendering.  Have  I  been  a  wilderness,  etc.  ? 
"  Have  I  not  been  the  source  of  light  and 
happiness  to  my  people,  and  of  all  temporal 
blessings?"  (comp.  ch.  ii.  H).  So  the  Divine 
speaker  in  Isa.  xlv.  19,  "  I  said  not  unto  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  or  more 
literally,  "in  chaos"  (same  word  as  in  Gen. 
i.  2);_"chaos"  and  "the  wilderness"  are 
both  images  of  that  which  is  utterly  unre- 
Aiunerative.  A  laud  of  darkness.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  literally  accurate  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Arabian  desert  "Darkness"  is 
here  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  misery." 
Cloud  and  rain  occupy  precisely  opposite 
places  in  the  estimation  of  nomadic  nnd 
»gricultural  peoples  respectively.  "  The 
Bedouins,"  says  an  Arabic  scholast,  "always 
follow  the  rain  and  the  places  where  niin- 
djops  fall ; "  whereas  a  townsman  of  Mecca 
calls  himself  "  child  of  the  sun."  So  Indra 
and  Varuna,  originally  belonging  to  the 
cloudy  and  rainy  sky,  Me  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  endowed  with  eolar  traits.  It  should 
be  addad  here  that  it  is  an  old  problem,  and 
too  difBcult  a  one  for  us  to  investigate, 
whether  we  should  render  "  the  darkness.of 
Jah  "  (Jehovah)  or  (as  Authorized  Version) 
simply  "  darkness."  The  former  rendering 
will  mean  very  great  darkness,  such  as 
ifehovah  sends  in  judgment  (e.g.  to  the 
Egyptians,  Exod.  x.  21—23).  On  tfeis 
question,  see  Dr.  Ginsburg  on  Cant.  vlii.  6 
(where  a  similar  doubt  exists),  Geiger's 
'  Urscbrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,' 
p.  276 ;  Ewald,  '  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen 
Sprache,'  §  270  o.  We  are  lords;  rather, 
tee  have  broken  loots.  It  is,  however,  a  diffi- 
cult word,  which  only  occurs  elsewhere  ic 
Gen.  xxvi.  40 ;  Hos.  xii.  1 ;  Ps.  Iv.  3. 

Ver.  32.— Or  »  bride  her  attire.  The 
propiiet  perhaps  means  the  magnificently 
adorned  girdle  which  the  bride  wore  on  her 
wedding  day  (comp.  Isa.  xlix.  18).  Hut  the 
word  only  occurs  again  in  Isa.  iii.  20,  and  iUi 
precise  signification  is  uncertain. 

Ver.  33. — Why  trimmest  thou  thy  wayl 
rather,  Hmo  well  thou  contriveit  thy  way, 
etc.  ?  Therefore  hast  thou  also  taught,  etc. 
The  meaning  which  floated  before  our  trans- 
lators seems  to  be  this:  "so utterly  immi.ral 
Ii  thy  course  of  life,  that  even  the  worst  of 


women  ['  wicked  ones '  Is  in  the  feminine] 
have  been  able  to  learn  something  from  thee 
(so  the  great  Dutch  scholar,De  Dieu,in  1548). 
But  a  more  natural  rendering  is,  "  There- 
fore [t'.e.  to  gain-  thine  ends]  thou  hast 
accustomed  thy  ways  to  those  evil  things." 
Nemo  repents  fuit  turpissimuH.  It  required 
a  deliberate  "accustoming,"  or  "training" 
(such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  limmad),  to 
produce  such  n  habit  (e|is)  as  is  here  re- 
buked. 

Ver.  34. — ^Also  in  thy  skirts,  etc. ;  or. 
there  in  even  found  in  thy  slcirts  (or,  perhaps, 
in  thi)  sleeves — the  wide  sl.jevesof  an  Eastern 
mantle).  The  fact  wh.ch  follows  is  adduced 
as  the  crowning  evidence  of  wickedness. 
Blood  of  the  souls  is  explained  by  the  state- 
ment in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  "The  soul  of  the 
flesh  [i.e.  of  the  body]  is  in  the  blood ; "  hence 
the  importance  of  tlie  blood  in  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices.  The  historical  reference  of  this 
passage  of  Jeremiah  may  well  be  to  the  per- 
secution of  Manasseh,  who  is  said  to  have 
"  shed  innocent  blood  very  much  "  (2  Kings 
xxi.  16).  It  is  Judah,  no  doubt,  who  is 
addressed,  but  the  prophets  mostly  assume 
the  "  solidarity "  of  king  and  people 
(analogous  to  that  of  a  forefather  and  his 
posterity);  Manasseh,  moreover,  probably 
had  the  support  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  >s  he 
favoured  the  inveterate  cuUus  of  the  high 
places  or  local  sanctuaries.  I  have  not 
found  it  by  secret  search;  rather,  thou  hast 
not  found  them  breaking  through  (houses). 
The  phraseology  agrees  with  that  of  Exod. 
xxii.  2,  the  law  against  "breaking  through ;" 
it  suggests  that  the  houses  of  all  but  the 
highest  class  in  ancient  as  well  as  often  in 
modern  Palestine,  were  made  of  mere  sun- 
dried  brick,  which  could  be  easily  "  dug 
into  "  (comp.  Ezok.  xii.  5 ;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20, 
in  the  Greek).  [Lieut.  Conder  states,  it  is 
true,  that  ii  hilly  districts  of  Palestine  the 
houses  of  the  villages  are  built  of  stone,  but 
he  adds  that  the  stone  is  simply  taken  from 
the  iuins  of  I  he  ancient  towns.]  Burglars 
caught  in  the  act  might  be  killed  (Exod. 
xxii.  2),  but  the  innocent  victims  of  persecu- 
tion could  not  be  brought  under  this  category, 
anil  hence  those  who  slew  them  were  really 
guilty  of  murder.  But  upon  all  these; 
rather,  but  because  of  all  these  tilings ;  i.e. 
not  for  any  crime,  but  because  of  thine 
Bpo^tiisy  and  z  al  for  the  false  gods  ("these 
things,"  f-s  ill  ch.  iii.  7) ;  so  Hitzig,  Keil, 
Payne  Pmith;  less  naturally  De  Dieu,  "be- 
oau-e  of  those  false  gods." 

Ver.  35. — Baoause.  This  "because"  ia 
misleading;  there  is  no  argument,  but  the 
statement  of  a  supposed  fact.  The  particle 
so  lendered  merely  serves  to  introduce  the 
speech  of  the  Jews  (like  3ti).  Shall  turn; 
rather,  hath  tamed.     Judah  bad  so  loug 
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been  undisturbed  by  any  foreign  power,  that 
ilie  people  fancied  the  promises  of  Deute- 
ronomy were  being  fulfilled,  and  that  they, 
on  their  part,  had  pleased  God  by  their 
formal  obedience  (comp.  2  Kings  xxii.  17).  I 
will  plead  with  thee.  Her6,  as  in  some  other 
passages  (e.g.  Isa,  lxvi.l6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22), 
the  word  includes  the  sense  of  punishing. 

Ver.  36. — Why  gaddest  thou  about  w 
much— many  render.  Why  runnest  thou  to 
quicldy ;  but  the  .  verb  simply  means  to 
"  go,"  and  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  foreign 
embassies,  such  as  are  alluded  to  in  this 
very  chiiptor  (ver.  18)— to  change  thy  way  ? 
The  "  way "  or  policy  of  Judah  was 
"changed,"  according  as  the  party  in  power 
favoured  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
alliance.  Thou  also  shalt  be  ashamed  of; 
rather,  thou  gliaU  also  te  brouiiht  to  shame 
through.  As  thou  art  ashamed  of  Assyria 
(correct  rendering  as  before).  This  is 
certainly  difficult,  for  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
it  would  appear  that  the  political  connection 


with  Assyria  still  continued.  Is  it  possible 
that  Jereiiiiah,  in  these  wtirds,  has  in  view 
rather  the  circumstances  of  Jehoiakim  than 
those  of  Josiah?  Does  he  not  appear  to 
look  back  upon  Judah's  final  "putting  to 
shame  through  Assyria  "  as  a  thing  of  the 
past  ?  And  to  what  event  can  this  expres- 
sion refer  but  to  the  overthrow  of  Josiah  ai 
Megiddo  (so  Graf)? 

Ver  37. — From  him;  <«.  from  'Rpypt,  per- 
son'fied  as  a  man  (so  whenever  a  people  is 
referred  to;  a  land  is  represented  as  ■ 
woman).  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  the  only  great 
power  capable  of  assisting  Judali  at  this 
time  (see  Introduction);  yet  even  Egypt, 
the  prophet  says,  shall  disappoint  her 
Jewish  allies,  for  Jehovah  has  i^'ected  thy 
oonfidenoes  (t.e.  the  objects  of  thy  confi- 
dence). As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  the  King  of 
Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land"  after  Neoho's  crushing  defeat  at 
Carchemish  (2  Kings  xziv.  7;  oomp.  oh. 
zzxvii.  5). 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — i.—BecoUtdions  of  the  happy  past.  It  is  pleas!ng  to  see  liow  the  prophet 
of  judgment  opens  his  first  oracle  with  touching  remiuiscences  of  the  early  happy 
relations  between  God  and  his  people.  Thus  the  young  man  connects  his  new  utter- 
ances with  ancient  experience  and  the  old  well-tried  principles  of  spiritual  religion. 
Thus,  too,  he  leads  the  way  from  thoughts  of  God's  goodness  and  memories  of  early 
devotion  to  a  right  condition  of  reflectiveness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  in  which  the 
revelation  of  dark  truths  of  the  future  will  be  less  likely  to  harden  his  hearers  in 
rebellion  than  if  they  had  been  spoken  abruptly  and  harshly. 

I.  Many  op  us,  like  the  Jews,  mat  be  bemindbd  op  a  happy  past.  In  years 
of  deepening  disappointment  the  sunny  days  of  youth  rise  up  to  memory  and  rebuke 
the  qynical  mood  which  sorrow  is  too  ready  to  engender.  In  years  of  lessening 
spirituality  the  holy  seasons  of  early  devotion'thay  be  recalled  to  mind  to  startle  us 
out  of  our  self-complacency.  It  is  well  to  reflect  upon  such  a  past  history  as  that  of 
the  Jews.  1.  This  was  marked  by  peculiar  bli-saings  on  GocPs  side.  (1)  It  was  a  time 
wlen  God's  love  and  kindness  were  felt  with  all  the  fresh  receptiveness  of  youth;  and 
(2)  it  was  memorable  for  remarkable  Divine  protection  and  blessing.  2.  This  was 
eharacterized  by  great  fidelity  on  the  side  of  Israel.  In  spite  of  frequent  murmurings 
and  rebellions,  the  age  of  the  Exodus  had  been  the  heroic  age  of  Israel's  national  and 
religious  history.  (1)  The  people  then  followed  God  with  affectionate  devotion  ;  they 
"  went  after  him."  (2)  They  consecrated  themselves  in  purity  aud  in  service ;  "  Israel 
was  consecrated  unto  the  Lord."  (3)  They  were  the  earliest  true  servants  of  God— 
iJod's  "  firstfruits."  Yet  the  first  may  become  last  (Matt.  xx.  16).  (4)  This  devotion 
was  witnessed  under  trying  circumstances.  It  was  "  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that 
was  not  sown."  God's  love  is  sometimes  most  manifest  when  outward  circumstances 
are  most  distressing,  and  men  are  often  more  faithful  to  God  in  the  wilderness  than  in 
the  land  flowmg  with  milk  and  honey.  What  a  strange  irony  of  history  is  thisi,  that 
though,  while  passing  through  the  wilderness,  the  people  looked  forward  to  their  happi- 
ness m  the  possession  of  the  promised  land,  after  they  have  had  long  possession  of  it 
they  are  led  to  look  back  on  those  early  liomeless  wanderings  as  containing  the  most 
blessed  age  of  their  existence  1  But  true  happiness  is  ever  found,  not  in  external  comfort, 
but  m  spiritual  blessedness.  Can  we  recollect  early  days  when  the  battle  of  life  was 
hard,  and  we  longed  for  the  ease  which  came  with  success,  and  now  see  that  there,  in 
that  hard  battle,  our  best  days  were  lived,  our  true  blessedness  was  realized  ?  Such  • 
memory  must  be  full  of  pathetic  suggestions. 
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n.  Thb  beoolleotion  or  a  bappt  past  is  frofitablb.  1.  Ood  remembers  the  past. 
Not  like  the  sour  censor  who  remembers  only  our  past  faults,  but  rather  like  the  kind 
parent  who  delights  to  call  to  mind  the  goodness  of  his  children's  early  days,  God 
makes  no  mention  of  the  sins  of  the  wilderness  life,  but  dwells  graciously  on  its  happy 
features.  OtoA  Yemembers  our  past  for  our  good :  (1)  as  a  link  of  affection  after  subse- 
quent sin  has  driven  us  from  him ;  (2)  as  an  ideal  to  which  he  would  bring  us  back ; 
and  (3) — still  for  our  good — as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  our  present  condition, 
and  a  just  ground  for  wholesome  chastisement.  2.  We  are  to  recollect  our  happy  past. 
Israel  is  reminded  of  his  early  days.  If  we  have  "  lost  our  first  love,"  it  is  well  that 
we  should  know  this  ;  (1)  that  we  may  see  how  far  we  have  fiiUen,  and  repent  (Bev.  ii. 
4,  5) ;  (2)  that  the  recollection  of  the  blessedness  of  early  devotion  may  revive  the 
longing  for  its  return ;  (3)  that  the  consciousness  that  this  was  once  attained  may 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  possibility,  and  therefore  may  be  attained  again.  In 
conclusion,  note :  1.  It  is  foolish  simply  to  regret  the  happy  past.  The  use  of  memory 
is  not  to  give  to  us  profitless  melancholy,  but  to  lead  us  actively  to  do  better  for  the 
future.  2.  It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  seek  simply  to  regain  the  lost  past,  because  (1)  this 
is  gone  irrevocably,  (2)  the  new  age  requires  new  forms  of  life,  and  (3)  we  should  seek 
better  thinns  in  the  future.  The  second  Adam  is  better  than  the  first  Adam  before  the 
fall.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  more  glorious  than  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  ripe 
Christian  is  higher  in  the  spiritual  life,  though  he  may -have  fallen  in  the  past,  than 
the  innocent  child  who  has  never  kuown  evU  but  has  not  experienced  the  discipline 
of  life. 

Vers.  6 — 7. — 3^  ingratitude  of  sin.  Of  the  many  aspects  under  which  sin  may  be 
viewed  none  is  more  sad  than  that  of  ingratitude  to  God.  Every  act  of  sin  is  a  distinct 
act  of  ingratitude ;  for  every  such  act  is  an  offence  against  him  who  has  shown  to  us 
nothing  but  love,  and  from  whom  we  are  taking  innumerable  favours  in  the  very  moment 
of  our  transgression. 

L  The  ingratitude  of  sni  is  seen  in  the  forobtfulness  of  God's  saving  mercy. 
So  the  Israelites  forget  the  glorious  deliverance  from  Egypt,"  and  preservation  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  6).  God  is  resorted  to  in  distress  only  to  be  ignored, 
forsaken,  insulted,  directly  rebelled  against,  when  he  has  effected  a  deliverance. 

n.  The  ingratitudb  of  bin  is  seen  in  the  ionobins  of  the  present  goodness  of 
CK>D.  (Ver.  7.)  The  Israelites  were  eating  the  fruit  of  the  good  land  which  God  had 
given  to  them  while  they  were  rebelling  against  him.  This  is  even  worse  than  in- 
gratitude for  past  blessings.  Such  ingratitude  might  attempt  to  plead  the  excuse  of 
^ilure  of  memory;  but  ingratitude  for  present  mercies  can  only  arise  from  gross 
spiritual  blindness  or  wilful  disregard  of  aU  claims  of  justice  and  affection. 

IIL  The  inobatitudb  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  false  oharactbb  which  is  asoribbd 
TO  God,  God  asks,  "  What  unrighteousness  have  your  fathers  found  in  me  ?  "  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  was  a  direct  indictment  of  the  character  of  God.  They  deliberately 
insulted  him,  and  rejected  him  for  heathen  deities.  Such  conduct  could  only  be 
justified  by  the  discovery  that  he  was  not  what  he  claimed  to  be.  After  God  has 
revealed  himself  to  men  in  myriadfold  evidences  of  goodness,  there  are  some  who  hold, 
if  they  do  not  confess  to,  such  evil  conceptions  of  his  character  as  amount  to  the 
basest  calumnies  of  heartless  ingratitude. 

IV.  The  inokatitudb  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  oharactbb  of  the  gods  who  abb 
PBEFEBBBD  TO  Jbhovah.  These  are  "  false  "  gods.  Jews  who  knew  that  converted 
religious  worship  into  an  unreality,  and  thus  became  themselves  hollow  and  unreal. 
For  this  miserable  result  did  they  forsake  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  their  Saviour 
and  constant  Bene&ctor  I  If  they  had  found  a  rival  with  some  pretensions  to  worth 
the  insult  would  have  been  less.  Herein  is  the  grossness  of  the  insult  to  God  seen  in 
•11  sin.  What  do  men  prefer  to  him  ?  Transient  pleasures,  earthly  dross.  The  pearl 
of  great  price  is  flung  away,  not  for  a  smaller  pearl,  but  for  dust  and  ashes. 

V.  Thb  ingratitude  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  God'b  sifts. 
God  gave  the  Israelites  "  garden-land,"  and  they  defiled  it ;  they  made  QoAh  htrita^e 
an  abomination.  When  we  sin  we  do  so  by  employing  the  very  powers  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  We  insult  him  by  turning;  his  own  gifts  into  weapons  of 
rebelMon.     We  blaspheme  him  with  the  tongue  wUiuh  he  han  made. 
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Yer.  8. —  Wickedness  in  leading  men.  The  great  indictment  of  Israel  reaches  iti 
climax  in  the  accusation  of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Even  they  who  should  have  been 
the  guardians  of  truth  and  the  vindicators  of  right  have  turned  aside  to  evil  ways. 
After  this  the  defection  of  the  whole  nation  appears  utter  and  hopeless.  We  have  here 
an  instance  of  the  terrible  condition  into  which  a  country  has  fallen  when  its  leaders, 
its  teachers,  its  responsible  civil  and  religious  authorities,  are  unlaithful  to  their  nusj>ion 
and  set  examples  of  wickedness. 

1.  CoNSiDEU  THE  SIGNS  OP  WICKEDNESS  IN  LEADING  MEN.  1.  These  are  ofteu  unrecog- 
nized until  the  evil  has  wrought  disastrous  effects.  For  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  them  difiScult  to  detect,  viz :  (1)  External  propriety.  The  priests  still  minister 
at  the  altar,  the  Law  is  still  slavishly  observed  in  ceremonial  details,  mlerg  still  exercise 
authority,  prophets  still  write  and  preach  in  orthodox  language,  and  on  the  outside  all 
things  go  on  respectably,  while  there  is  rottenness  hidden  within.  This  was  specially 
the  case  after  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  when  an  outward  respect  for  religions  obser- 
vances was  established  without  any  purification  of  heart  or  revival  of  spiritual  life. 
(2)  Respect  for  authority.  Many  people  are  too  subservient  to  question  the  character 
of  their  leaders.  They  would  rather  unite  with  their  rulers  in  crucifying  Christ  than 
recognize  his  claims  against  the  authority  of  these  men.  They  do  not  judge  of  the 
character  of  their  leaders  by  any  standard  of  morals,  but  found  their  standard  of  morals 
on  that  character.  2.  The  signs  of  wickedness  in  leading  men  may  be  detected  in  its 
bearing  on  the  special  functions  of  their  respective  offices.  The  priests  are  the  temple 
servants  of  Jehovah,  yet  they  never  seek  their  Master.  They  who  are  familiar  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  know  nothing  of  the  person  and  will  of  the  Lawmaker.  The 
civil  rulers  who  are  ruling  under  a  theocracy  directly  transgress  the  Law  of  God.  The 
prophets  lend  themselves  to  a  corrupt  source  of  inspiration.  So  now  again  we  may  see 
men  abusing  the  powers  of  office,  and  sinning  in  the  very  exercise  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  entrusted  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  right  and  truth. 
Therefore  we  must  he  on  our  guard,  and  not  sinSply  follow  those  who  claim  to  lead 
because  of  their  rank  or  office.  Men  of  leading  are  not  always  men  of  light.  We 
must  "  try  the  spirits "  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  judge  of  the  character  of  those  who  claim 
to  lead  us  by  their  actions,  "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits  "  (Matt.  vii.  16). 

IL   CONSIDEE  THE  PECUIilAR  GUILT  OF  WICKEDNESS  IN  LEADING  MEN.     1.   It  is  Contrary 

to  knowledge.  The  priests  handle  the  Law.  Men  of  influence  are  usually  in  a  position 
to  learn  what  is  wise  and  good.  Teachers  of  religion  may  be  presumed  to  know  more 
than  the  average  of  men.  How  great,  then,  is  their  guilt  when  their  conduct  is  corrupt 
(Rom.  ii  21 — 23)  1  2.  It  is  contrary  toprofession.  These  leaders  set  themselves  up  as 
examples  to  others,  and  then  even  they  go  wrong.  They  who  assume  a  high  position 
should  justify  that  position  by  manifesting  a  high  character.  More  is  expected  of  the 
professed  Christian  than  of  the  confessed  man  of  the  world.  3.  It  is  an  ahust  of  great 
responsibility.  If  men  wilfully  employ  positions  of  trust  as  means  of  violating  the  very 
objects  of  those  trusts,  their  guilt  is  propo.rtionate  to  the  privileges  they  have  received 
and  the  honours  they  have  accepted.  He  who  uses  a  Christian  pulpit  to  propagate 
doctrines  subversive  of  Christianity  is  guilty  of  base  treason. 

III.   CONSIDEB  THE  INJUBIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  WICKEDNESS  IN  LEADING  MEN.      These  wiU 

be  great  in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  the  men,  and  will  partake  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  that  influence,  viz. :  1.  Breadth,  Leading  men  have  a  wide  influence, 
and  the  seeds  of  evil  which  they  sow  will  be  widespread.  2.  Depth.  Leading  men 
have  power  at  their  disposal.  Their  example  is  weighty.  3.  Subtlety,  Dignity, 
prestige,  authority,  disguise  the  evil  which  would  be  recognized  if  it  were  stripped  of  the 
pomp  of  office.  Therefore :  (1)  see  that  good  men  are  chosen  for  posts  of  influence,  and 
let  the  selection  and  education  of  civil  and  religious  leaders  be  a  matter  of  more  prayer 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Church ;  and  (2)  be  not  too  ready  to  follow  with  blind 
obedience  those  who  may  be  in  high  positions.  Be  independent  and  watchfuL  Follow 
the  one  infallible  Leader,  "  the  Good  Shepherd,"  Christ. 

Ver.  13. — Broken  eistemi.  I.  All  men  need  spibitual  befkebhicent  The  sou' 
has  its  thirst  (Ps.  Ixiii.  1).  1.  This  is  natural.  We  are  bom  with  instincts  which 
reach  out  to  the  unseen,  and  the  worldly  habits  which  deaden  these  instincts  cannot 
utterly  eradicate  them.     If  they  could,  we  should  cease  to  be  men  and  become  merely 
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rational  brutw,  for  "  man  is  a  religious  animal."  2.  This  is  intensified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  life.  Thirst  is  increased  by  a  heated  atmosphere,  hard  work,  disease,  and 
special  agents,  e.g.  salt  water ;  so  spiritual  thirst  is  deepened  by  the  heat  and  burden  of 
life,  by  its  toil  and  battle,  by  the  fever  of  passion  and  the  weariness  of  sorrow,  by  the 
poison  of  sin  and  the  disappointment  of  delusive  promises  of  satisfaction.  How 
pathetic  is  this  picture !  If  the  living  water  is  forsaken,  cisterns — even  poor,  broken 
cisterns,  with  scant  supply  of  foul  water,  are  resorted  to,  for  in  some  way  the  burning 
thirst  of  the  soul  must  be  quenched, 

II.  They  who  forsake  God  injukb  thbie  own  sotTLS.  Hitherto  the  prophet  has 
spoken  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness.     He  now  speaks  of  the  loss  this  entails.     It  is 

flight  that  we  should  first  think  of  the  simple  sinfulness  of  our  sin,  for  this  is  its  most 
important  feature.  But  it  is  profitable  to  consider  also  the  folly  of  it,  and  the  misery 
that  it  must  bring  upon  us.  This  is  not  to  be  all  relegated  to  the  world  of  future 
punishments.  It  is  to  be  felt  now,  and  would  be  felt  keenly  if  men  were  not  blind  to 
their  own  condition.  As  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is  as  well  as 
of  that  which  is  to  come,  so  ungodliness  brings  present  loss.  This  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  the  direction  of  material  profit  and  loss,  of  bodily  pain  and  pleasure,  towards  which 
the  Jew  was  too  much  inclined  to  turn  his  attention.  It  is  inward  and  spiritual,  yet  it 
is  not  the  less  real.  For  the  spirit  is  the  self.  When  the  noise  of  the  world  is  stilled, 
in  silent  watches  of  the  night,  in  lonely  hours  of  reflection,  does  not  the  poor  homeless 
soul  feel  some  sense  of  unrest,  some  vague  thirst  which  no  pleasure  or  possession  has 
yet  satisfied  ? 

III.  The  injiiet  abisino  from  forsaking  God  is  found  first  in  the  vert  loss 
OP  God.  God  is  more  to  us  than  all  his  gifts.  The  greatest  loss  of  the  prodigal 
son  is  not  the  food  which  he  craves  for  in  the  land  of  famine,  but  the  father  whom  he 
has  forsaken.  God  is  the  chief  source  of  the  soul's  refreshment.  Men  talk  of  the 
duty  of  religion.  They  should  consider  its  blessings,  and  learn  to  seek  God  as  they 
seek  their  bread  and  water — the  first  necessaries  of  life.  God  is  a  Fountain  of  living 
water.  1.  His  refreshing  grace  is  ever  floviing,  and  in  great  abundance,  not  limited  in 
quantity  as  that  of  the  largest  cistern  may  be  so  that  there  is  enough  for  all,  and  it 
may  be  had  at  all  times.  2.  It  is  fresh,  like  the  mountain  stream  bubbling  forth  cool 
fiom  the  rock,  not  like  the  stale  waters  of  the  cistern.  "  He  giveth  more  grace  " 
(Jas.  iv.  6),  and  "  grace  for  grace  "  (John  i.  10).  The  Christian  does  not  have  to  go 
back  to  the  grace  of  God  in  past  ages.  There  is  a  fresh  stream  now  flowing,  and  prayer 
opens  to  us  fresh  supplies  of  the  love  and  help  of  God.  3.  It  is  wholtsome  and  in- 
vigorating, unlike  the  earthy  waters  of  the  cistern.  How  foolish,  then,  to  turn  aside 
from  such  a  supply  for  anything !    We  need  no  better. 

IV.  The  injury  arising  from  forsaking  God  is  intensified  by  the  unsatis- 
FACTOBT  NATURE  OF  THE  SUBSTITUTES  MEN  TURN  TO.  .1.  These  are  self-m'ide.  God 
makes  the  fresh  spring,  man  makes  the  cistern.  Can  our  work  equal  God's?  2.  They 
are  limited  in  supply — reservoirs,  not  flowing  streams.  3.  They  are  often  impure ;  the 
cistern  soon  gets  impregnated  with  unwholesome  matter.  4.  They  are  imperfect  of  their 
kind.  The  cisterns  are  broken ;  what  little  unwholesome  water  they  have  leaks 
away.  All  these  characteristics  apply  to  the  waters  men  turn  to  in  preference  to  God 
— e.g.  human  religion,  philosophy,  public  occupation,  social  distraction,  pleasure; 
these  all  fail  to  slake  the  soul's  thirst.  "  Coi  nostrum  inquietum  est  donee  requiescat 
in  te." 

Ver.  19. — Sin  self-corrected.  I.  Sin  brings  its  own  chastisement.  1.  Sin  reveals 
its  evil  character  as  it  comes  into  existence,  and  is  no  sooner  completed  than  it  is 
regarded  by  its  parent  with  disgust.  The  wicked  action  which  looks  attractive  in 
desire  is  repulsive  to  reflect  upon.  The  very  sight  and  thought  and  memory  of  sin 
are  bitter.  The  burden  of  guilt,  the  shame  of  an  evil  memory,  the  sin  itself  is  thus  its 
own  chastisement.  2.  Sin  naturally  produces  its  punishment.  The  penalty  of  sin  is  not 
arbitrarily  adjudicated  nor  is  it  inflicted  ab  extra.  It  is  the  natural  fruit  of  sin.  It  is 
reaping  what  we  have  sown  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8).  This  fruit  the  ^uilty  man  must  eat  as  his 
bread  of  sorrows  (Prov.  i.  31).  Thus  intemperance  naturally  breeds  disease,  mental 
degradation,  poverty,  and  dishonour.  Greedy  selfishness  brings  upon  a  man  dislike 
uiid  provokes  letaliation.     Unfaithfulness  to  God  deprives  ns  of  the  communion  of  hi^ 
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Spirit  and  the  protection  of  his  providence.  We  have  to  wait  for  no  formal  sentence, 
no  executioner.  The  law  within  us  carries  its  own  sentence,  and  is  its  own  executioner, 
and  even  as  we  do  wrong  we  begin  to  bring  upon  ourselves  the  penalty  of  our  conduct. 
n.  The  chastisement  op  bin  is  to  ebpbovb  and  correct.  The  headache  of  the 
morning  is  a  warning  to  the  drunkard  not  to  repeat  the  debauch  of  the  night.  1. 
Chastisement  corrects  by  bringing  us  to  our  right  mind.  It  sobers  a  man,  and  thus 
helps  him  to  look  at  his  life  in  a  true  light.  2.  Chastisement  corrects  by  revealing  the 
true  character  of  sin.  Its  charms  are  all  torn  off,  and  the  hideous  monster  is  revealed 
in  its  naturally  hateful  shape.  Then  we  see  that  all  sin  involves  our  forsaking  God, 
and  is  due  to  the  loss  of  respect  for  his  will — the  loss  of  the  "  fear  of  God  "  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  loss  of  love  to  God  according  to  the  Christian  view. 

III.   It  is  not   well   to   wait   foe   the   COEBEOTIVB    INFLUBNOB    op    OHASTISI'.MENT 

BBFOEB  ebpenting  OP  SIN.  1.  The  chastisement  may  be  a  terrible  experience  from 
which  we  would  fain  shrink  if  we  knew  the  nature  of  it.  2.  Sin  is  evil  in  itself,  and 
the  sooner  we  stay  our  hand  from  it  the  better  for  ourselves,  for  the  world,  and  for  the 
honour  of  God.  It  is  better  not  to  fall  than  to  fall  and  be  restored.  3.  God  has  pro- 
vided a  higher  means  than  chastisement  for  delivering  us  from  sin.  This  is  an  exercise 
of  his  goodness  to  lead  us  to  repentance  (Rom.  ii.  4).  The  gospel  shows  us  how  Christ 
can  save  lis  from  our  sins  by  drawing  us  to  himself  and  constraining  us  by  his  love 
to  walk  in  his  footsteps  of  holiness. 

Yer.  22. — The  stains  of  sin.  L  Snr  stains  the  ohaeaoteb  Am)  lifb  op  ubn. 
1.  Sin  leaves  stains  behind  it.  No  man  can  have  clean  hands  after  touching  it.  These 
stains  are  of  two  classes :  (1)  internal — the  soiled  imagination,  the  corrupted  will,  the 
vitiated  habit  which  a  single  act  of  sin  tends  to  produce ;  and  (2)  external,  in  the  form 
of  guilt  before  God,  and  lowered  reputation  in  the  sight  of  men.  2.  The  stains  of  sin 
are  not  natural.  They  are  no  part  of  the  true  colour  of  a  man's  character.  They  are 
all  contracted  by  experience.  3.  These  stains  are  all  evil  things.  They  are  not  like 
marks  of  immature  development  or  of  the  necessary  imperfection  of  humanity.  They 
are  products  of  corruption. 

II.  No  MAN  CAN  WASH  THE  GUILT  OP  SIN  PROU  HIS  CHABAOTBE.     (Oh.  xiii.    23.)      The 

Jews  were  attempting  this  by  denying  the  offences  charged  against  them  or  excusing 
them.  They  would  not  admit  their  apostacy ;  but  in  vain.  1.  Sin  cannot  be  undone. 
We  cannot  recall  the  past.  History  is  unchangeable.  What  we  have  done  we  have 
done.  2.  Sin  cannot  be  hidden.  We  can  never  hide  it  from  God,  who  searches  the 
heart  (1  John  iii.  20).  We  cannot  long  or  perfectly  hide  it  from  man.  It  will  colour 
our  lives  and  reveal  itself  in  action,  in  conversation,  in  countenance.  3.  Sin  cannot  be 
excused.  We  may ,  point  to  our  training,  our  temptations,  our  natural  weakness,  our 
ignorance ;  and  no  doubt  these  facts  are  important  as  determining  the  degree  of  our 
guilt  (Luke  ixiii.  34).  But  the  sin  itself,  greater  or  less  as  it  may  be,  cannot  b» 
explained  away.  Our  sins  are  our  own  or  they  would  not  be  sins.  4.  Sin  cannot 
be  expiated  by  us.  Sacrifice  is  of  no  real  avail.  That  was  only  acceptable  as  a  symbol 
and  type  of  God's  method  of  cleansing  sin.  Penance  could  only  act  as  discipline  for 
the  future ;  for  the  past  it  is  no  better  than  a  fruitless  sacrifice.  Future  goodness 
cannot  atone  for  the  past ;  for  that  is  required  on  its  own  account,  and  if  it  were 
perfect  it  would  be  no  more  than  it  ought  to  be— we  should  still  be  "unprofitable 
servants." 

III.  No  MAN   CAN  WASH  THE   STAIN  OP   INDWELLINO  SIN  PBOU   HIS  LIFB.      Men   hsve 

tried  all  methods ;  but  in  vain.  1.  Simple  determination  to  conquer  it.  But  he  who 
commits  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin  (John  viii.  34),  and  a  slave  who  cannot  emancipate 
himself.  The  worst  effect  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  corruption  of  the  will.  Hence  we 
have  not  the  power  to  reform  until  our  will  is  renewed,  i.e.  until,  in  New  Testament 
language,  we  are  "  born  again."  2.  Change  of  external  circumstances.  This  is  a  helpful 
accessory  of  more  effectual  means,  but  it  is  not  sufBcient  in  itself,  because  sin  is  internal, 
and  no  change  of  scene  will  effect  a  change  of  heart.  A  man  may  cross  the  Atlantic, 
but  he  will  be  the  same  being  in  America  that  he  was  in  England.  He  may  be  lifted 
from  the  dunghill  to  a  throne,  but  if  he  had  a  vicious  nature  in  his  low  condition  he 
will  carry  that  with  him  to  his  new  sphere.  Base  metal  does  not  become  gold  by  re- 
eeiving  the  guinea's  stamp.   Sanitary  arrangements,  education,  reforming  inflsenccs,  etc., 
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are  all  helpful,  but  none  are  fundamental  enough  to  effect  the  complete  change.    The 
stains  are  too  ingrained  for  any  such  washing  to  remove  them. 
IV.  In  the  gospel  of  Christ  we  mat  see  the  means  fob  oleansino  both  the 

aniLT  OF   OHAEACTEB  AND  THE  STAIN  OF   INDWELLINO  SIN.       1.    Ouilt   is    shown    tO    be 

removed  by  the  free  forgiveness  of  God  in  Christ,  for  no  merits  of  our  own,  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  work  and  sacrifice ;  by  no  effort  of  ours,  but  on  condition  of  repentance  and 
the  faith  which  trusts  him  as  our  Saviour,  and  submits  to  him  as  our  Lord  (Acts 
X.  43).  2.  The  stain  of  indwelling  sin  is  shown  to  be  removed  by  the  renewal  of  our 
nature,  so  that  we  are  born  "  from  above  "  and  "  of  the  Spirit "  (John  iii.  3 — 8),  and 
become  new  creatures  in  Christ  by  means  of  the  same  faith  of  trust  and  submission 
(2  Cor.  T.  17). 

Vers.  35 — ST.^Falst  confidence.  L  The  gbounds  of  false  confidenob.  1. 
Assumed  innocence.  Israel  salys,  "I  am  innocent;"  "I  have  not  sinned."  This 
assumption  may  result  from  (1)  self-deception,  or  (2)  hypocrisy.  2.  A  claim  to  he 
favoured  h/  Ood.  Israel  says  again,  "  His  anger  has  turned  from  me."  Present  peace 
is  taken  as  a  warrant  for  expecting  continued  security,  so  that  the  very  forbearance  of 
God  is  converted  into  an  excuse  for  presumption  and  indifference.  Perhaps,  too,  pride 
comes  in  and  aids  the  assumption  that  the  puilty  people  are  special  favourites  of 
Heaven  and  will  be  protected,  whatever  wrong  they  do.  This  was  the  mistake  of  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lord  when  thoy  relied  on  the  mere  fact  tliat  they  were  Abraham's 
children  (John  viii.  39).  3.  Trust  in  human  aid.  Judah  turned  first  to  Assyria,  and 
then  to  Egypt.  So  men  look  to  worldly  associations  for  security  in  trouble.  4.  Se- 
lianee  on  diploiriatic  skill.  Israel  turned  from  Assyria  to  Egypt  when  the  former  power 
failed  and  the  latter  was  in  the  ascendancy.  Men  think  to  protect  themselves  by  their 
own  ingenuity. 

11.  The  failubb  of  false  confidenoe.  The  reasons  of  this  may  be  noted :  1.  The 
reality  of  sin.  This  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  denied.  God  still  sees  it.  It 
still  bears  its  necessary  fruits.  2.  The  rejection  of  Ood.  Israel  turned  from  (iod  toman. 
Eow  then  could  he  expect  God's  continued  protection  ?  3.  Lack  of  principle.  Israel 
turned  about  from  Egypt  to  Assyria.  There  was  no  settled  policy.  When  expediency 
is  the  sole  guide  of  conduct  we  are  sure  to  be  landed  in  ultimate  failure.  4.  Th''  character 
and  fate  of  the  human  objects  of  confidence.  These  were  rejected  by  God.  They  who 
trust  them  must  share  their  doom.  It  is  always  vain  to  "  put  confidence  in  princes  " 
(Pg.  cxviii.  9).  But  when  these  are  bad  men,  godless  men,  rejected  by  God,  the 
consequences  of  trust  in  them  will  be  fatal.  We  are  always  involved  in  the  fate  of 
what  we  trust  ourselves  to.  If  we  trust  to  the  world,  to  human  aid,  to  errors  and 
falsehoods,  to  evil  things,  the  certain  overthrow  of  these  must  involve  us  in  its  ruin. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — \i.—A  tweet  remernbrance  embittered ;  or  Divine  delight  turned  by  his 
people's  ingratitude  into  Divine  distress. 

I.  God  greatly  delights  in  his  people's  love.  See  the  similitude  he  employs  : 
"  the  love  of  thine  espousals."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  recall  any  period  in  the  history 
of  Israel  when  such  high  praise  as  this  was  merited  by  them.  For  it  is  of  their  love 
to  God  rather  than  of  his  to  them — though  there  was  never  any  doubt  about  that — 
that  the  prophet  is  here  speaking.  But  when  was  Israel's  love  at  all  of  such  devoted 
and  intense  order  as  to  deserve  to  be  thus  spoken  of?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  And  he 
that  knows  his  own  heart  will  be  slow  to  credit  himself  with  any  such  ardent  affection 
as  is  spoken  of  here.  The  explanation  of  such  language  is  found  in  that  joyous  appre- 
ciation by  God  of  all  movements  of  our  hearts  towards  him  which  leads  him  to  speak 
of  our  poor  offerings  as  if  they  were  altogether  worthy  and  good.  Cf.  "  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst,"  etc.  ?  (Matt.  xxv.  44)  ;  also  our  Lord's  estimate  of 
the  widow's  two  mites ;  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  his  Name,  etc.  Still,  whilst 
the  believer  is  compelled  to  confess  that  his  Lord's  loving  estimate  of  his  poor  service 
and  affection  is  an  exaggerated  one,  it  is  one  which  is  nevertheless  founded  upon  a  very 
blessed  fact.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  child  of  God's  "first  love,"  when  our  delight 
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in  God  woB  intense,  real,  abiding  ;  when  prayer  and  service  were  prompt  and  frequent 
and  deliglitful.  Then  we  were  content  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  go  out  into  th« 
dreary  wilderness  if  but  our  God  led  the  way.  Then  there  was  not,  as  now  there  too 
often  is,  a  wide  separation  between  our  religious  and  our  common  life ;  but,  as  ver.  3 
tells,  we  ourselves  and  all  we  had  were  counted  as  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Wo  sought 
that  in  whatsoever  we  did  we  might  do  all  unto  the  glory  of  God,  Now,  such  service 
is  a  delight  to  the  heart  of  God.  We  are  shown,  therefore,  that  we  can  add  to  or 
diminish  the  joy  of  God.  Such  power  have  we.  And  the  Divine  appreciation  of  such 
service  is  shown  by  his  anger  towards  those  that  in  anywise  hurt  his  servants.  "  All 
that  devour  him,"  etc.  (ver.  3).  The  Book  of  the  Revelation  is  one  long  and  awful 
declaration  of  how  the  Lord  God  will  avenge  his  saints. 

IL  But  this  Divine  delight  has  become  Divine  distress.  The  remembrance  has 
become  bitter.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  by  reason  of  his  people  having  forsaken 
him.  As  is  the  joy  of  God  at  men's  hearts  yielding  to  him,  so  is  his  grief  at  their 
unfaithfulness.  The  heart  of  God  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  reality.  It  rejoices  in 
our  love,  it  mourns  over  our  sin.  And  this  all  the  more  because  of  the  aggravation 
attending  such  forsaking  him.  For;  1.  It  it  in  violation  of  solemn  vows  and  pledges 
1}/ fidelity  which  we  have  given  him.  The  yielding  of  the  soul  up  to  God  is  likened 
i\nto  the  espousal  of  the  soul  to  God.  At  the  time  we  made  our  surrender  we  joy- 
fully confessed,  "Thy  vows  are  upon  me,  0  God:  0  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto 
ifhe  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord."  Now,  to  go  back  from  God  is  to  violate  all  these  sacred 
vows.  2.  And  whatever  departures  from  God  have  taken  place,  they  have  heen  without 
any  provocation  whatsoever.  Ver.  5,  "  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me  ?  " 
etc.  Has  he  been  hard  with  us,  or  Impatient,  or  unready  to  answer  prayer,  or  faithless 
to  his  promise?  Can  any  who  have  forsaken  God  charge  him  so?  3.  And. such 
forsaking  of  God  has  heen  am,  act  of  base  and  shameful  ingratitude  (cf.  ver.  6).  God  had 
brought  Israel  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  etc.  And  he  had  brought  them  into  a 
plentiful  country,  but  they  had  polluted  it,  etc.  (ver.  7).  All  men  are  under  a  vast  debt 
of  gratitude  to  God,  even  the  heathen — so  St.  Paul  teaches  us — who  never  heard  his 
Name.  But  how  much  more  vast  is  the  debt  of  those  who  have  "  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,"  and  known  his  redeeming  love,  and  who  yet  "  turn  back  and  walk  ne 
more  with  him  "  I  4.  Such  departures  from  God  are  characterized  by  most  unheard-of 
and  monstrous  foolishness.  The  prophet  in  contemplating  it  (ver.  12)  calls  on  the 
heavens  to  he  astonished,  etc.  For  such  conduct  was  unhea/rd  of  (cf.  vers'.  10,  11). 
Idolatrous  nations  remained  true  to  their  gods,  though  they  were  no  gods ;  but  Israel, 
etc.  Too  often  is  it  that  the  professed  people  of  God  are  put  to  shame  by  those 
who  make  no  such  profession  at  all.  And  it  was  as  monstrous  as  it  was  unheard 
of  (cf.  ver.  13).  It  was  as  if  any  should  abandon  the  waters  of  some  bright,  pure 
running  fountain  for  the  muddy  mixture  of  a  tank  or  cistern,  which  at  the  best 
is  almost  repulsive  to  one  accustomed  to  the  fountains  of  living  water.  And  the 
folly  of  such  exchange  is  even  exceeded,  for  not  only  was  it  this  foul  cistern  for 
which  the  living  fountains  had  been  forsaken,  but  even  these  very  cisterns  were  flawed 
and  fractured  so  that  they  could  "hold  no  water."  The  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go.  And  men  do  the  like  of  this  still.  As,  e.g.,  when  they  forsake  the  faith  of 
the  Father  in  heaven  for  the  creed  of  the  materialist,  the  agnostic,  the  atheist ;  when 
they  choose  rather  the  peace  of  mind  which  contemplation  of  their  own  correctness  of 
conduct  can  afford  instead  of  the  joyful  assurance  of  sin  forgiven  and  acceptance  with 
God,  gained  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  when,  in  the  controversy  that  is  ever 
going  on  between  God  and  the  world,  they  decide  for  the  world ;  when,  reliance  is 
placed  on  a  religion  of  sacraments,  professions  and  forms  of  worship,  instead  of  that 
sincere  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God,  that  spiritual  religion  which  alone  is  of  worth  in 
his  sight;  when  the  lot  of  the  peopleof  God  is  rejected  in  order  that  the  pleasures  of  sin 
may  be  enjoyed  for  a  season,  and  in  many  other  such  ways,  5.  And  the  sin  is  of  such 
desperate  character.  For  see  (ver.  8)  how  it  has  mounted  np  and  overwhelmed  those 
who  from  their  profession  and  calling  we  should  have  thought  would  have  been  above 
it.  The  ministers  of  religion,  the  priests,  pastors,  teachers,  have  all  been  swept  awaj 
by  the  torrent  of  sin.  When  those  whose  lives  are  given  to  prayer,  to  the  rtudy  of 
Gods  holv  Word,  and  to  that  sacred  ministry  which  should  be  a  bulwark  and  defenc* 
not  only  for  those  tor  whom,  but  alio  for  »oee  by  whom,  it  ia  exercised  ;  when  thesa 
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are  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  common  corruption,  then  the  case  of  such  a  Church,  com* 
munity,  or  nation  is  hopeless  indeed.  See,  too,  the  insensibility  that  such  sin  causes. 
In  ver.  2  Jeremiah  is  bidden  "  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem."  As  you  would 
bend  down  your  face  to  the  ear  of  one  in  whom  the  sense  of  hearing  was  all  but  dead, 
and  would  place  your  lips  close  to  his  ear,  and  by  loud,  clear  utterance  strive  to  make 
him  hear,  so  had  it  become  necessary  by  reason  of  the  insensibility  which  their  sin  had 
caused,  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  the  prophet  wrote.  It  is  one  of  the  awful  judg- 
ments that  overtake  the  hardened  and  impenitent,  that  whereas  once  they  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  they  at  length  find  they  cannot.  Oh,  then,  let  the  prayer  of  ua 
all  be  "  From  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  Word  and  commandment,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us." — 0. 

Vers.  14 — 19. —  The  Divine  ideal,  how  hit  and  regained.  The  prophet  has  in  his 
mind  what  was  God's  original  thought  for  Israel,  the  Divine  ideal  concerning  him ;  and 
along  with  that  the  mournful  and  utter  contrast  of  his  actual  condition.  An  indignant 
"  No  "  is  the  answer  which  rises  to  the  prophet's  lips  as  the  questions,  "  Is  Israel  a  slave  ? 
Is  he  a  homeborn  slave  ?  "  are  asked.  He  thinks  of  God's  words  (Exod.  iv.  2'2).  But 
then  there  stares  him  in  the  face  the  most  distressing  but  yet  most  unanswerable  fact 
that  Israel  has  become  altogether  such  an  one.  "  He  is  spoiled  ;  the  young  lions  roar 
over  him,"  etc.  (ver.  15).     Applying  the  story  of  Israel  to  ourselves,  we  learn — 

I.  The  dionitt  and  OLOKy  which  God  DBSiaNBD  for  his  redeemed.  They  were  to 
be  as  his  eons  (cf.  John  i.  12,  and  parallels).  Think  of  the  ideas  which  we  assuciate 
with  the  relationship  of  sons.  Take  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  as  setting  forth  in 
human  form  what  these  relationships  are.  What  affection,  what  confidence,  what 
sympathy,  what  a£9uence,  what  honour,  were  Isaac's  because  he  was  Abraham's  son  I 
All  that  appertained  to  him  no  doubt  manifested  his  happy  consciousness  of  the  place 
he  held  in  his  father's  love.  His  looks,  his  tones^  his  dress,  his  demeanour,  the  respect 
paid  to  him,  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  Abraham,  the  influence  he  had 
with  him, — all  made  manifest  his  honoured  and  his  happy  position.  Now,  all  that  which 
was  Isaac's  because  he  was  Abraham's  son,  God  purposes  should  be  ours  because  we 
are  his.  Were  the  Divine  ideal  fulfilled,  all  that  appertains  to  us  would  reveal 
the  terms  on  which  we  stand  towards  God.  Our  look,  our  voice,  our  demeanour,  our 
freedom  from  care,  the  general  brightness  of  our  life, — all  would  show  our  happy  con- 
sciousness that  we  were  the  "  sons  "  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  The  delight  that  Isaac 
bad  in  Abraham,  the  delight  that  children  have  in  their  parents  (Prov.  zvii.  6), 
above  all,  as  the  supreme  exan)ple  of  true  sonship,  the  delight  that  Jesus  had  in  God, 
we  should  increasingly  realize.    Such  is  God's  ideal  for  bis  redeemed. 

II.  The  bad  contrast  which  actual  tacts  too  often  present  to  this  ideal. 
This  contrast  Jeremiah  presents  in  a  series  of  vivid  similitudes.  1.  fsrael  is  "  spoiled." 
That  is,  he  who  had  been  a  beloved  son,  happy,  honoured,  and  free  in  his  father's 
affluent  home,  is  made  a  prey  of,  bound,  beaten,  abused,  carried  off  as  a  slave.  2.  Next 
he  is  likened  to  some  unhappy  traveller  who,  passing  by  a  lion's  lair,  has  fallen  a 
victim.  The  beast's  talons  are  fastened  in  his  quivering  flesh  as  he  lies  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  its  fierce,  exultant  yells  over  him  make  the  forest  ring  again.  3.  The 
next  is  that  of  a  wasted  land,  the  desolated  homesteads,  the  stripped  fields,  the  torn- 
down  vineyards,  the  flocks  and  herds  all  driven  away.  4.  The  next,  that  of  once 
goodly  cities,  their  buildings  now  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  6.  And  kot,  that  of 
mocked  and  insulted  captives  in  Egypt.  Their  captors  have  inflicted  on  them  the 
indignity,  so  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hebrew,  of  shaving  off  their  hair ;  the  words 
"  broken  the  crown  of  thy  head "  rather  meaning  "  shorn  the  crown  of  thy  head." 
Now.all  these  pictures  which  would  call  up  vivid  ideas  of  humiliation  and  suffering 
before  the  minds  of  Israel,  the  prophet  suggests  in  these  several  sentences,  in  order  to 
show  the  contrast  between  what  God  proposed  for  Israel  at  the  first,  and  that  to  which 
he  had  now  fallen.  But  that  which  was  true  of  Israel  is  true  now,  once  and  again,  of 
those  who  should  have  continued  ^  God's  sons.  Does  not  that  verse  "  Where  is  the 
happiness  I  knew?"  etc.,  and  the  whole  tone  of  that  well-known  hymn,  describe  a 
spiritual  condition  all  too  common?  Our  very  familiarity  with  it  shows  how  often 
there  has  been  the  sad  experience  of  which  it  tells.  One  reason  why  we  love  tht 
Pfs^iu  M  much  is  that  they  clothe  our  own  thought!  in  the  very  wordi  w*  iM(>d  • 
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they  say  what  our  liearts  have  often  said,  and  not  least  do  they  thus  speak  for  us 
when,  as  they  so  often  do,  they  confess  the  smart,  the  shame,  the  pain,  and  the 
manifold  distress  which  our  sin  has  brought  upon  us. 

IIL  The  CAUSE  OF  THIS  CONTBAST.  (Ver.17.)  Did  not  thy  forsaking  of  Jehovah  thy 
Goil  procure  thee  this  1  Let  conscience  confess  if  this  be  not  the  true  explanation  of 
ver.  19.  Let  us  beware  of  explaining  away  the  true  cause,  and  sheltering  our  sin 
beneath  some  convenient  excuse. 

IV.  The  remedy  fob  this  condition  of  thinob.  1.  There  must  be  the  clear  per- 
ception of  its  true  cause.  Ver.  19,  "  Enow  therefore  and  see  that,"  etc.  To  further  this 
most  salutary  knowledge  was  the  reason  of  so  many  distresses  coming  upon  Israel,  and 
for  the  same  reason  God  will  not  suffer  sin  to  be  only  pleasant,  nor  the  cup  of  iniquity 
to  be  free  from  bitterness.  To  the  riot  and  gaiety  of  the  prodigal  in  the  "  far  country," 
God  added  on  the  poverty,  the  swine-feeding,  the  rags  and  wretchedness,  the  husks  for " 
Ibod,  and  the  desertion  by  all  his  so-called  friends,— all  that  misery  that  he  might  "  come 
to  himself,"  which  whilst  his  riches  and  riot  lasted  he  never  would.  And  this  is  God's 
way  still.  He  would  have  us  know  and  see  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter  to  forsake 
the  Lord.  2.  And  when  this  has  been  thus  known  and  seen,  would  we  regain  what 
we  have  lost,  we  must  have  done  "  with  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  waters  of  Sihor," 
that  is,  we  must  resolutely  abandon  those  forbidden  ways  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  walking.  Ver.  18  is  an  earnest  expostulation  with  such  as  have  wandered  from 
God.  It  seems  to  say  to  such,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  be  going  after  the  world's 
sinful  ways,  or  to  be  looking  for  help  from  her  Sihor-like,  her  foul  dark,  waters  ?  Oh,  have 
not  her  ways  harmed  thee  sufBcieutly  already  ?  will  not  the  burnt  child  dread  the  fire  ? 
Wilt  thou  again  belie  thy  name,  and  live  rather  as  the  devil's  slave  than  as  God's  child  ? 
Was  the  one  sorrow  and  shame  which  thy  sin  heaped  upon  thy  Saviour  not  sufBcient 
that  thou  must  crucify  the  Son  of  God  alresh,  and  put  him  anew  to  open  shame  ?  Shali 
the  dove  vie  with  the  vulture  in  greed  for  foul  food,  or  the  lamb  find  satisfoction 
in  the  trough  of  the  swine  ?  As  soon  shouldest  thou,  child  of  God,  love  sin  and 
its  evil  ways."  Let  us  remember  for  our  great  comfort,  when  well-nigh  despairinir  of 
deliverance  from  the  dread  power  of  sin,  that  Christ  has  as  certainly  promised  to  deliver 
us  from  this,  the  power  of  sin,  as  he  has  from  its  guilt.  The  earnest  look  of  trust  to 
him,  pleading  his  promise  herein,— this  repeated  day  by  day,  and  especially  when 
we  know  that  "sin  is  nigh,"  will  break  its  mastery,  and  win  for  us  the  freedom  w« 
need. — C. 

Vers.  20 — S7.—Jehovih't  indictment  against  Israel.     Note 

L  Its  MANY  COUNTS,  hl'lieiT  sin  of  outrageous  character.  It  is  spoken  of  as  in  ver  20 
because  it  so  commonly  involved  the  grossest  fleshly  sins,  and  because  it  involved 
shameful  denial  of  God.  Cf.  ver.  27,  "  Saying  to  a  stock,  Thou  art  my  father,"  etc. 
And  It  was  chargeable  with  numerous  and  shameful  n.urders  (ver.  30)  Killimr  the 
prophets  of  God ;  ver.  34,  "In  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the^poor 
innocents,  etc.  2.  Of  long  standing.  Ver.  20,  "  Of  old  time  thou  hast  broken  thy 
yoke  (see  exegesis  for  true  translation),  "  and  saidst,  I  will  not  serve."  3.  In  no  wise 
chargeable  to  Ood  Ver.  21,  "  Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,"  etc.  4  Was 
inyrazrjed  tnto  their  very  nature  (ver.  22).  All  manner  of  endeavour  had  been 
made  to  cleanse  away  the  defilement,  but  its  stain  remained  in  them  still  5.  Was 
fiercely  w.d  determinately  pursued  after  (vers.   23,  24,  33 ;    see  exegesis).      They 

taught  them  better.  (1)  Warnmgs  (ver.  25,  where  they  are  entreated  to  have  done 
S  y^^j^^'^^T'}  ^^^  MUerable  results  of  their  idolatry  in  the  past  (vers  26- 
Ori  il  wT  "^^'^11^^''^^  ('?[•  30).  (4)  God's  great  mercy  in  the  past  (ver.  31). 
God  had  not  been  to  them  as  a  wilderness.  (5)  The  honour  and  glory  God  was  ready 
to  phoe  upon  hem  (ver.  32)  like  as  a  husband  would  adorn  his  bridfwith  Ml. 
And  their  sm  is  aggravated  by  (1)  their  shameless  assertion  of  innocence  (vers  23  35) 
(2)  their  persistence  m  sm  (ver.  36),  "gadding  about  to  change  their -way  "  goin- 
from  one  idolatry  to  another,  one  heathen  alliance  to  another  ^'    ^     ° 

il.  iHB  MISERABLE  DBPBNCB  OFFBHED.    It  Consisted  simply  in  denial  fvers  23  3'5'k 
It  augmented  their  guilt  and  condemnation  (ver  37)  ^  '    ^• 

III.   Th.   INSTHUCTIOM  FBOM   all  this   foe   OUB  own  DAT  AND  FOB  OnB  OWN  LIV» 
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1.  It  shows  us  tho  terrible  nature  of  sin.  (1)  The  lengths  it  will  go.  (2)  The  gracious 
barriers  it  will  break  through.  (3)  The  condemnation  it  will  surely  meet.  2.  It  bide 
us  not  trust  to  any  early  advantages.  Israel  was  pLinted  "  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed."  3.  The  folly  and  guilt  of  denying  our  sin  (cf.  1  John  i.  8,  "  If  we  say  that  we  hare 
no  sin,"  etc.).  4.  The  needs  be  there  is  for  us  all  of  the  pardoning  and  preserving  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 0. 

Ver.  22. — The  sinner's  attempt  to  wash  away  Ma  sin.  I.  Wherbfobb  he  makes  tkb 
ATTEMPT.  Sometimes  it  is  that  (1)  conscience  is  aroused ;  or  (2)  the  Word  of  Qod  is 
too  plainly  against  him ;  or  (3)  Divine  providence  threatens  ominously ;  or  (4)  like 
Felix,  he  trembles  as  some  Paul  preaches. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeds.  1.  He  partially  abandons  known  dn,  as 
Pharaoh,  Nineveh,  Israel  at  time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  Herod.  2.  Multiplies 
religious  services.  3.  Is  ready  with  good  resolves.  4.  There  is  some  stir  of  religious 
feeling.  Tears  are  shed,  the  emotional  nature  is  excited,  and  there  is  some  temporary 
tenderness  of  conscience.  Added  to  all  this  there  may  be  :  5.  Self-inflicted  punish- 
ments, bodily  mortifications.  Such  is  the  washing  with  nitre  and  the  taking  of  much 
soap  which  the  prophet  describes. 

III.  Its  uselessness.  The  stain  of  the  iniquity  is  there  still  (ver.  22).  How 
powerfully  is  this  confessed  in  the  great  tragedy  of '  Macbeth '  1  After  his  dread  crima^  the 
conscience-stricken  wretch  thus  speaks — 

"How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  iiere  ?    Ha  I  they  pluck  out  mine  eye»  I 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  ham^l  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  mnltitiTilinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  greeu — one  red." 

IV.  The  true  cleansino  which  it  suqqbsts  and  invites  ne  to.  Is«.  1. 18,  **  Oome 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together,"  etc. — C. 

Ver.  25. — A  dread  snare  of  the  devil.  I.  In  what  rr  consists.  The  persuading  the 
sinner  that  "  there  is  no  hope." 

II.  Its  terrible  character.  It  leads  the  sinner  to  excuse  himself  in  hisiin  by  the 
false  belief  that  he  is  delivered  to  do  all  his  abominations.  It  encourages  him  to  go  on 
in  his  sin  (cf.  ver.  25),  instead  of  resolutely  breaking  away  from  it. 

III.  How  MEN  FALL  INTO  IT.  By  letting  sin  become  the  habit  of  their  lives ;  the 
constant  repetition  of  separate  sinful  acts  forges  the  chain  of  habit,  which  it  is  hard 
indeed  for  any  to  break  through. 

IV.  How  MEN  may  GET  OUT  OF  IT.  1.  By  prayerful  pondering  of  the  many  proofs 
which  show  that  this  suggestion  of  Satan,  that  "  there  is  no  hope,"  is  one  of  his  own 
lies.  These  proofs  are  to  bo  found  in  the  plain  statements,  and  in  the  many  examples 
of  the  Word  of  God,  which  tell  of  God's  grace  to  the  very  chief  of  sinners.  They  are  to 
be  found  also  in  the  recorded  biographies  and  observed  lives  of  many  of  the  people  of  God. 
And  also  in  our  own  experience  of  God  in  the  past.  2.  By  then  and  there  committing 
our  souls  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon,  for  restoration,  and  for 
safe  keeping  for  the  future.  3.  By  renewing  this  self-surrender  day  by  day,  an^l  espe- 
cially when  we  are  conscious  that  danger  is  near.  So  shall  we  be  able  to  say,  "  My  soul 
is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler." — G. 

Vers.  36,  37. — The  restlessness  of  sin.    "  Why  gaddest  thou  about  bo  much  to  change 
thy  way? "etc. 
L   This  is  a  common  course  of  conduct  in  sinful  men. 

II.  The  reasons  for  adopting  it  are  of  various  kinds.    1.  Hope  of  larger  gain. 

2.  Prospects  of  increased  pleasure.    3.  Disappointment  with  the  way  that  has  hitherto 
been  tried.    4^  Conscience  will  not  be  quiet  in  continuing  the  present  way,  etc. 

III.  But  rr  is  all  of  no  atail.  The  same  wretched  result  is  reached  whiohev«r  way 
Is  taken  (vert.  36,  37). 
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rV.  God  in  all  this  ib  satino,  "  Let  the  wickbd  foesakb  his  way,  aito  th» 

irNRIQHTEOUS,"  ETC.  (Isa.  Iv.). — G. 

Ver.  2. — QocPa  estimation  of  hispeople'B  love.  A  remarkable  passage  :  to  be  taken  in 
its  evident  meaning,  and  not  to  be  exjilained  away.  What  a  loving  use  to  make  of  the 
last  faithfulness  and  attachment  of  his  [jeople  1  He  would  remind  them  of  them,  that 
they  may  repent  and  return. 

L  It  IS  FULL  OF  INTEREST  TO  HIM.  To  those  who  feel  intense  love  for  others,  it  ia 
exceedingly  grateful  to  find  their  love  reciprocated.  High,  pure,  disinterested  love,  like 
ihat  of  G(id  for  men,  never  receives  equal  return ;  but  what  it  does  elicit  it,  prizes  be- 
yond all  its  intrinsic  value.  The  parent  thinks  more  of  the  child's  love  for  him  than 
the  child  of  the  parent's.  1.  It  spoke  of  trust.  There  is  no  fear  or  selfishness  in  love 
Divine  love  awakens.  The  wilderness  could  not  daunt  the  simple  hearts  of  faithful 
I.Ki  ael.  They  were  willing  to  take  God  at  his  word,  and  to  look  for  the  land  of  promise.  So 
with  respect  to  Christ.  2.  It  spoke  of  gratitude.  He  had  saved  them  from  Egypt's 
bondage,  and  made  them-  his  own  freemen.  No  seivice  was  too  arduous;  no  trial  too 
severe.  Jesus  has  saved  us  from  sin  and  its  consequences  j  we  owe  to  him  a  deeper 
gratitude.  3.  It  spoke  of  an  affection  that  was  its  own  reward.  There  was  delight  in 
the  presence  and  communion  of  God.  Worship  was  rapture.  The  chief  interest  of  life 
was  spiritual  and  Divine.  The  life  of  Israel  was  separated  and  sanctified  to  God.  Love 
that  could  manifest  itself  thus  was  a  sign  and  guarantee  that  the  love  of  God  had  nut 
been  in  vain. 

II.  Its  failikcis  aeb  condokbd  by  its  OENniNENESs.  No  mention  is  made  of 
their  murraurings,  their  disobediet.ee,  and  unbelief.  Where  the  true  spirit  of  Divine 
love  is  exhibited  God  can  forgive  defects,  etc.  To  him  it  is  enough  for  the  present  thftt 
we  do  our  best,  and  are  true  and  earnest.  So  at  the  first  signs  of  repentance  he  is  will- 
ing to  forget  all  our  offences.  What  is  good  and  real  in  men,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
to  him  than  we  can  imagine,  and  for  the  sake  of  thnt  he  is  willing  to  cover  the  guilty 
past.  This  is  all  the  more  precious  a  trait  in  the  Divine  character  that  it  does  not  spring 
from  ignorance  of  us.  He  knows  us  altogether,  our  secret  thoughts,  our  down-sitting 
and  our  uprising.  The  readiness  of  God  so  to  forgive  and  to  overvalue  past  love  and 
trust  on  the  part  of  his  people,  ought  to  fill  us  with  compunction  and  shame.  We  ought 
to  ask,  "  Was  this  our  love  ?  "     "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,"  etc.  ? 

HI.  Though  tkansient,  it  elicits  an  eternal  attachment  and  leaves  an  un- 
dying MEMORY.  "  I  remember."  It  ought  to  be  a  strong  motive  to  the  Christian  to 
think  that  his  little  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  are  so  highly  prized,  and  so  long 
remembered.  "  For  thy  works'  sake."  Who  would  not  rather  charge  the  memory  of 
God  with  such  gracious  memories,  that  "  heap  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  "  ? — ^M. 

Vera.  2,  5.— First  love  to  Qod.  We  have  here  a  picture  of  the  idyllic  days  of  the 
soul's  first  love  for  God.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  sentiment — its  depth,  reality,  and 
attractiveness.  It  is  spoken  of  as  something  in  which  God  delights ;  as  in  the  odour 
of  a  rose,  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  or  the  pleasant  melody  of  a  song. 

I.  It  18  attbactive.  For  its  ppontaneity ;  its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  and  its  abso- 
luteness. 

II.  It  n  immediate  in  its  infi.uence  upon  character  and  life.  Generous 
saciifice.     Dumiiiance  of  spiritual  aims  and  interests.     Petsonal  holimss. 

III.  It  is  full  op  promise.  Not  only  what  it  is,  but  what  it  may  become.  In 
one  sense  the  bnd  is  more  valuable  than  the  leaf,  or  flower,  or  fruit.  It  has  the  interest 
of  growth  and  the  future  about  it.  Israel's  best  gifts,  then,  were  to  God  but  "first- 
fruits."  God  only  knows  what  capacity  of  spiritual  progress  and  enlargement  is  ours ; 
and  he  aluue  can  tell  the  influence  and  importance  of  his  people's  faithfulness.— M. 

Ver.  3.— (?«%  instrumrnfs  of  Divine  Judgment.  A  great  problem  in  morals. 
Pharaoh  s  "  heart  is  hardened,"  and  yet  his  !;;uilt  remains.  Nations  are  raised  ap  to 
punish  Israel  for  unfaithfulness,  yet  tliey  "  offend  "  in  doin<r  this  very  thing. 

I.    WllKREIN    THE   GUILT  OF   INSTRUMENTS  OP   DiVlNE  VENGEANCE   MAY   CONSIST      At 

least  tuu  explanations  of  this  are  to  be  found  :   1.  In  the  distinction  between  theformai 
i«utf  the  material  character  of  actions.     The  essential  evil  or  good  of  an  action  is  in  the 
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intention,  the  subjective  conditions  that  origiaate  and  give  character  to  it.  It  is  sub- 
jective, not  actualized ;  or  its  actualization  in  one  of  several  forms  or  directions  is  in- 
different. Towards  any  of  these  the  Divine  power  may  direct  the  impulse  and  tendency  ; 
or  they  may  be  shut  up  to  them  through  the  unconscious  influence  of  providence, 
worUng  in  wider  cycles.  2.  in  tke  overdoing  or  aggravation  of  the  appointed 
iasJc. 

II.  What  it  is  that  AoaaAVArBs  tab  guilt  or  the  wicked  instbumbnt  or  Dxtinb 
WBATH.  It  is  the  character  of  God's  people,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  him.  They 
have  been  "  holiness  unto  the  Lord."  In  so  far  as  this  character  is  interfered  with  or 
injured  by  the  instruments  of  vengeance,  the  latter  shall  be  the  more  guilty.  In  so  far,  too, 
as  hatred  for  this  character,  either  as  past  or  present,  in  God's  people  has  actuated  the 
vengeance  inflicted,  the  avengers  "  shall  offend."  (Cf.  for  a  similar  sentiment.  Matt, 
zviii.  6.)  The  Divine  Being  declares  his  personal  attachment  to  those  he  has  chosen, 
and  his  identification  with  them.  To  injure  them  is  to  injure  him.  They  also  repre- 
sent, even  in  their  apostasy,  the  stock  from  which  salvation  ii  to  come,  and  the  world's 
spiritual  future. — M. 

Vers.  4 — 9. — The  indictment  of  Iiratl.  The  chosen  nation  li  arraigned  in  all  its 
generations  and  in  all  its  orders.  It  is  a  universal  and  continuous  crime ;  and  it  ran 
parallel  with  a  succession  of  unheard-of  mercies,  deliverances,  and  favours.  In  these 
respects  it  corresponds  to  the  sin  of  God's  people  in  every  age — forgetfulness  of  past 
mercy,  abuse  of  present  blessings,  the  corruption  and  perverseness  of  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  Divine  mysteries  and  sacred  offices. 

I.  Jehovah  appeals  to  his  character  and  dealinqs  ni  th«  past  in  disproof  of 
these  being  any  excuse  in  them  fob  the  sin  of  his  people.  Inquiry  is  challenged. 
History  is  rehearsed.  So  it  always  has  been.  The  reason  for  the  sins,  etc.,  of  God's 
people  is  in  themselves  and  not  in  God.  God  is  just,  and  all  the  allegations  and  mur- 
murs  of  unbelieving  and  disobedient  Israel  are  lies.  So  the  excuses  Christians  often  give 
for  their  faults  and  offences  are  already  answered  in  advance.  We  have  received  from 
him  nothing  but  good.  His  help  and  protection  were  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  forsook 
him,  and  sinned  against  both  him  and  ourselves. 

II.  The  enormity  of  the  offence  is  then  set  forth.  The  recital  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  symmetry,  force,  and  point.  It  contains  the  undeniable  commonplaces 
of  history  and  experience,  but  the  artist's  power  is  shown  in  the  grouping  and  per- 
spective. 1.  It  is  ancient  and  hereditary.  The  fathers,  the  children,  and  the  children's 
children.  Just  as  they  could  not  go  back  to  a  time  when  God  had  not  cared  for  them 
and  blessed  them,  so  they  could  not  discover  a  time  when  they  or  their  forefathers  had 
not  shown  unbelief  and  ingratitude.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  in  such  a  case, "  Must  there  not 
be  some  hereditary  and  original  taint  in  the  sinners  themselves  ?  "  What  will  men  do 
with  the  actual  existence  of  depravity  ?  How  will  they  explain  its  miserable  entail  ? 
Human  history  in  every  age  is  marked  by  persistent  wickedness ;  Christianity  suggests 
an  explanation  of  this.  It  is  for  objectors  to  substitute  a  better.  2.  It  consists  in  in- 
gratitude, unbelief,  and  the  service  of  false  gods.  The  Exodus  with  all  its  marvels  and 
mercies,  the  blessings  that  surrounded  them  in  the  present,  go  for  nought.  They  are 
forgotten  or  ignored.  And  idols,  which  are  but  vanity,  are  sought  after  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  worshippers  "are  like  unto  them."  This  is  the  history  of  religious 
defection  in  every  age.  Forgetfulness  of  God,  ingratitude,  and  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  worldly  interests  and  concerns,  and  the  lusts  of  our  own  sinful  nature,  work 
the  same  ruin  in  us.  How  many  idols  does  the  modern  world,  the  modern  Church  not 
set  up?  3.  /(  is  marked  by  the  abuse  of  blessings  and  the  breach  of  sacred  trusts. 
When  men  are  rendered  worthless  by  their  sinful  practices,  they  cannot  appreciate  the 
good  things  of  God.  Divine  bounty  is  wasted,  and  blessings  are  abused.  Sacred  things 
are  desecrated.  Those  who  ought  to  be  leaders  and  examples  are  worse  than  others. 
The  priest  who,  if  any  one,  ought  to  know  the  "  secret  place,"  "  the  holy  of  holies,"  of 
the  Most  High,  is  asking  where  he  is.  The  lawyers  are  the  greatest  law-breakeis.  The 
pastors,  who  ought  to  guide  and  feed,  are  become  "  blind  mouths."  And  the  prophets 
are  false.  G<rrrv/ptio  optimi  pessima.  How  hard  is  the  heart  that  has  once  known 
God  1  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  1 "  Th« 
backslider,  the  child  of  holy  parents,  etc.,  who  nhall  estimate  their  wickedness? 
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Ill,  Fob  all  these  things  men  will  be  brought  into  judgment.  The  assur- 
ance is  very  terrible :  "  I  will  yet  plead  with  "  (i.e.  reckon  with  or  plead  against)  "  you, 
.  .  .  and  with  your  children's  children  will  I  plead."  This  is  the,  same  Jehovah  who 
"keepeth  mercy  for  thousands,"  but  "visiteth  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children."  There  is  a  solidarity  in  Israel,  Christendom,  and  the  race,  which  will  be 
brought  to  light  in  that  day.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,"  and  to  bear  our  offences  in  the  company  of  transgressors  and  the  universal  con- 
nection of  the  world's  sin.  "  But  as  in  Adam  all  have  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  the  Head  and  Representative  of  the  humanity  he 
redeems.    Let  us  seek  oneness  with  him  through  faith. — M. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  marvel  of  unbelief.  A  magnificent  apostrophe.  Yet  this  is  no 
mere  rhetoric.  There  is  a  terrible  reality  in  the  phenomenon  to  which  attention  is 
directed.  Chittim,  the  general  name  of  the  islands  and  coast  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, stands  for  the  extreme  west ;  and  Kedar,  the  general  name  of  the  Arabs  of  th* 
desert  for  the  extreme  east  of  the  "  world,"  with  which  the  prophet  and  his  hearers  were 
familiar.     Our  "  from  China  to  Peru  "  would  represent  its  meaning  to  us. 

I.  The  considbeationb  that  make  it  maevellous.    The  people  themselves  were 
•  but  dimly  conscious  of  the  strangeness  of  their  apostasy.     The  prophet  seeks  to  rouse 

their  better  nature  by  the  most  striking  comparisons  and  illustrations.  1.  He  com- 
pares it  with  the  general  fixedness  of  heathen  systems,  A  tendency  to  subdivide  and 
stereotype  life  in  the  family,  society,  and  the  state  is  shown  by  idolatry.  Idolatries 
reflect  and  pamper  human  desires  and  ideas,  and  enter  into  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  people.  They  undermine  the  moral  life  and  spiritual  strength,  and  flourish  upon 
the  decay  they  have  made.  Their  victims  are  helpless  because  they  are  moribund  or  dead. 
The  words  of  Isaiah  are  justified  in  such  a  case ;  "  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,"  etc.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  perpetuation  of  error 
and  superstition  ;  but  the  fact  is  there  all  the  same,  and  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  vacillation  and  apostasy  of  God's  people.  That  which  only  appears  to  be  good  is 
clung  to  with  reverence  and  tenacity  from  age  to  age.  That  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  best,  and  in  part  realized  to  be  so,  is  cast  aside  repeatedly.  2.  Look  too  at  the  character 
of  him  who  is  forsaken.  He  has  already  told  them  a  little  of  God's  doings  (vers.  5 — 7). 
Now  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  him  as  the  "  Glory  "  of  Israel.  The  heavens,  which 
look  at  everything  all  the  world  over,  are  to  wonder  and  to  be  horror-struck  at  this 
unhsard-of  ingratitude  and  folly.  3.  Disadvantage  and  dissatisfaction  mitst  evidently 
result.  The  action  of  the  apostate  is  twofold — negative  and  positive.  Describe  the 
figure.    How  great  the  labour  of  worldliness  ;  and  its  disappointment ! 

II.  How  buch  conduct  can  be  accounted  roB.  If  it  were  the  result  of  genuine 
and  honest  experience,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Jehovah.  But  it  is  explained 
by :  1.  The  influence  of  the  near  and  sensible.  The  physical  side  of  our  nature  is  more 
developed  than  the  spiritual.  Our  need  appeals  to  us  first  and  most  strongly  on  that 
side.  Abraham,  who  pleaded  for  Sodom,  lied  for  Sarah.  Jacob,  the  dreamer  of  Bethel, 
is  the  craven  at  Penuel.  How  unaccountable  the  yielding  of  the  man  of  God  to  the 
false  prophet  (1  Kings  xiii.)  1  After  David's  signal  escapes  and  deliverances,  he  yet  said 
in  his  heart,  "  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  Elijah, 
after  all  his  miracles  and  testimonies,  sighs  out,  "  Let  me  die."  Peter,  upon  whose 
witness  Christ  was  to  found  his  Church,  is  addressed  as  he  is  ready  to  sink  at  the 
vessel's  side,  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  Paul,  who  had 
withstood  them  "  that  seemed  to  be  pillars,"  quails  beneath  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh." 
2.  The  demandg  made  hy  true  religion.  Self  has  to  be  denied.  The  whole  carnal 
life  is  condemned.  Diligence  is  insisted  upon.  We  have  to  "  pray  without  ceasing," 
to  labour  and  not  faint.  We  have  to  "  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize."  Patience 
is  demanded,  and  the  Christian  profession  commits  us  to  indefinite  sacrifice.— M. 

^^^'  ^mi~^^  unreasonableness  of  appealing  to  worldly  assistance  in  spiritual  enter- 
prises This  was  the  tendency  of  Israel  when  her  faith  grew  weak.  It  is  shown  even 
now  by  those  who  trust  to  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  who  seek  worldly  alliances  for  the 
Church.  .  We  ought  to  be  deterred  from  this  when  we  consider— 
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I.  The  opposition  op  thb  character  and  aims  of  the  world  to  thobe  o» 
spiritual  religion. 

II.  Thb   UNRELIABLENESS  OF   THE   WORLDLY. 

III.  Thb   DISHONOUR   and   spiritual   peril   OF   SUCH   ALLIANCES. M. 

Ver.  19. — God's  method  of  ■punishirig  apostasy.     I.  Its  own  sin  is  to  find  it  out. 
II.  That  the  true  character  of  its  actions  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  its  sin 

MAT   APPEAR. M. 

Vers.  26 — 28. — The  shameless  shame  of  idolatry.  I.  Its  degrading  inflcenck.  It 
violates  all  morality.  Is  repeatedly  affronted  by  the  discoveries  which  are  miide  of  its 
wickedness  and  fully.  It  affects  the  whole  nation  from  the  highest  and  the  best.  The 
reason  is  debased  and  set  at  nought. 

II.  Calamity  is  the  test  of  its  pretensions.  Whilst  things  go  well  with  the 
idolater  he  forgets  God  or  consciously  dishonours  him.  But  whrn  he  is  overtaken  with 
the  consequences  of  his  evil  deeds  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  upon  God.  The  unreason- 
ableness and  inconsistency  of  this  conduct  are  no  barrier  to  it.  Beneath  the  unbelief 
and  worldliness  of  men  there  is  a  tacit  belief  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  God.  In 
prosperity  they  are  idolaters,  in  adversity  they  find  their  way  back  to  the  Go<l  they 
had  despised.  This  is  the  universal  and  permanent  inconsistency  of  the  world  life. — M. 

Ver.  28. — "  Lords  many  and  yods  many."  The  multiplicity  of  iduls  contrasts  with  the 
unity  of  the  true  God.  It  involves  inconsistency,  spiritual  confusion,  etc.  But  here 
the  argument  is — 

I.  That  idolatry  is  a  local,  exclusive,  and  separative  principle. 

II.  It  is  thus  the  creature  and  the  occasion  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
discord. 

III.  It  is  therefore  bound  to  disappear  bbforb  the  light  and  progress  of 
humanity. — M. 

Ver.  30. — Bejectiug  the  chastisements  of  Ood.  The  spiritual  benofils  of  pain,  calamity, 
etc.,  are  contingent  for  the  most  part  upon  their  being  received  in  a  right  way — as  from 
God,  and  not  by  accident.  They  are  intended  to  discover  our  sins  to  us,  and  to  lead 
us  to  the  love  and  righteousness  of  God.  Where  this  result  is  not  effected,  "  chastise- 
ment is  not  accepted." 

I.  The  possibility  of  refusing  chastisement. 

II.  Misery  and  pain  are  not  of  themselves  uinistebs  or  grace. 

III.  Biohtlt  received,  oub  greatest  griefs  may  become  our  greatest  mercies. 
— M. 

Ver.  35. —  The  plea  of  innocence  a  cfdminating  sin.  We  do  not  know  to  which  par- 
ticular charge  this  reply  is  given.  Perhaps  the  key  is  contained  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  26. 
An  external  reformation  was  considered  enough  in  tlie  reign  of  Josiah,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  anger  of  God  was  thereby  turned  away.  The  prophet  assures  them 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  more  than  this,  a  sin  in  itself. 

I.  Deadly  sin  mat  exist  in  the  mind  which  is  not  specially  conscious  of  it. 

II.  Such  unconsciousness  exhibits  perverted  moral  nature  and  callousness 

OF   HEABT. 

III.  It  provokes  the  more  sevkbe  judgment  from  God. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Israel's  desertion  of  Jehovah  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Desertion 
rather  than  apostasy  is  the  word  by  which  to  describe  the  offence  charged  against 
Israel  in  this  chapter.  Apostasy  from  principle  is  too  abstract  and  unemotional  a  way 
of  putting  the  thing.  The  spectacle  presented  to  us  is  that  of  one  person  deserting 
ancither  in  the  basest  and  most  ungrateful  way.  It  is  a  desertion  without  excuse, 
iggravatcd  by  every  circumstance  which  can  ag  Tavate  it.  And  now  Jehovah  sends 
his  servant  to  bring  the  reality  of  this  desertion  distinctly  before  the  nation.  And 
suitably  enough  he  semis  him  to  "cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem."  Whatever  is  sounded 
forth  in  the  capital  by  a  man  who  has  had  the  words  of  God  put  in  his  moutb  may  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  land. 
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I.  The  whole  nation  is  spoken  to.  God  has  the  power  to  look  at  human  life  in 
the  light  of  a  unity  which  the  individual  man  is  scarcely  able  to  conceive.  Here  hef 
looks  not  only  at  the  living  generation  of  those  who  had  sprung  from  Jacob,  but  all 
backward  through  the  past ;  each  generation  is,  as  it  were,  a  year  in  the  life  of  one 
who  still  lives,  and  is  able  to  look  back  on  things  that  happened  centuries  ago  as  events 
of  his  own  youth.  Thus  not  only  is  it  true  that  one  generation  goes  and  another 
comes,  while  Qod  abides  for  ever,  but  it  is  also  true  that  while  one  generation  goes  and 
another  comes,  Israel  abides  for  ever.  Israel  is  spoken  to  as  a  full-grown  man  might 
be  spoken  to,  exhorted  in  the  midst  of  backsliding  and  unworthy  habits  to  lock  back 
on  the  far  different  promise  of  his  youth. 

II.  The  nation  is  spoken  to  ab  sustaininq  a  most  ekdeakinq  relation  to 
Gk)D.  Even  as  a  husband  loves  and  cherishes  his  wife,  so  God  has  loved  and  cherished 
Israel.  He  looks  back  into  the  past,  and  he  sees  a  great  fall.  The  youth  of  Israel, 
according  to  his  present  view  of  it,  was  a  time  of  love  and  devotion.  No  doubt  there 
were  murmuriags  and  rebellions ;  and  indeed,  when  we  think  of  some  of  the  things 
that  Israel  did  during  the  leadership  of  Moses,  the  words  of  God  seem  exaggerated  in 
speaking  of  the  kindness  of  Israel's  youth  and  the  love  of  its  espousals.  But  then  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know  only  in  a  very  imperfect  way  what  is  recorded, 
(whereas  God  saw  all,  and  to  him  the  enthusiasm-  of  the  people  on  certain  memorable 
occasions  was  very  significant.  He  remembered  all  those  events  in  which  Israel  rose  to 
the  height  of  its  better  self,  and  indicated  the  possibilities  that  might  be  expected 
from  it.  Such  events  now  stand  forth  like  sunny  heights  in  memory.  They  are 
reasons  why  Qod  should  not  allow  his  people  quietly  to  depart,  further  and  further, 
into  the  alienations  of  idolatry.  This  is  what  makes  the  present  attempt  at  restoration 
so  full  of  interest,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  erring  spouse  to  her  first  love. 

III.  The  nation  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  past  in  which  Jehovah  had  kade 
great  promises  and  entertained  great  expectations  with  regard  to  Israel's 
ruTURB.  They  were  reckoned  a  holy  nation.  They  were  as  firstfruits  of  the  whole 
earth,  to  which  he  attached  an  especial  value.  Levi  he  brought  in  sacred  nearness  to 
himself  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  of  Israel.  It  is  one  of  Christ's  distinctions  that  he 
has  become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept ;  and  so  here  there  was  a  nation  which 
was  the  first  to  step  out  from  long-accustomed  idolatry.  The  glory  of  Abraham's  faith 
in  the  unseen  was  still,  as  it  were,  resting  on  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Jehovah  told 
the  people  where  to  go ;  he  gave  them  bread,  water,  and  defence  against  enemies,  in  a 
land  of  peculiar  desolation  and  danger.  Promises  for  the  future  were  given  in  the 
most  effective  way  by  distinguished  services  rendered  in  the  present.  When  at  last 
the  Israelites  settled  down  in  Canaan,  it  might  have  been  said  to  them,  "  May  you  not 
be  sure  that  lie  who  has  freely,  amply,  and  just  at  the  right  time,  supplied  your  every 
need,  will  also,  in  all  the  generations  to  come,  whatever  their  peculiar  experiences, 
do  the  same  thing  ?"  God  had  taken  his  people  into  the  deepest  darkness,  and  put  out 
every  earth-enkindled  light,  just  that  he  might  manifest  in  greater  glory  and  attrac- 
tiveness that  light  which  is  the  portion  of  all  unwavering  believers  in  himself.  Thus 
the  past  of  Israel  glorified  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  not  only  dis- 
graced Israel  itself,  but  had  in  it  such  elements  of  God's  favour  and  assiduity  a«  made 
the  national  desertion  of  him  a  great  mystery. 

IV.  Observe  how  completely  it  ib  brought  out  that  the  desertion  is  a 
NATIONAL  ACT.  The  prtests  appointed  mediators  in  offering  and  atonement  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people;  the  expounders  of  the  Law,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  ever 
manifest  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  the  shepherds,  such,  for  instance,  as 
every  father  at  the  head  of  his  household,  providing  and  guiding ;  the  prophets,  who 
should  have  been  the  messengers  of  Jehovah ; — all  these,  far  away  from  their  right  place, 
are  found  in  the  very  forefront  of  iniquity.  Jehovah  is  not  only  ignored ;  he  is  almost 
treated  as  if  he  were  unknown.  The  peo[)le  carelessly  let  their  superiors  think  foi 
them.  When  the  priest  in  the  parable  went  by  on  the  other  side,  the  inferior  Levite 
would  have  thought  it  presumption  to  have  acted  differently. Y. 

Vers.  10,  11.— Heathendom  givet  an  unconscious  rehuke  to  apostate  Israel  From  a 
humiliating  contrast  of  the  present  conduct  of  Israel  with  what  might  have  been 
reasonably   expected  from  the  peculiar  experiences  of  the  past,  God  now  turns  to 
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make  a  contrast  more  hnmiliatiiig  still  with  heathen  nations.  The  request  to  look  bacJc 
is  succeeded  by  a  request  to  look  rotmd.  Search  through  every  nation,  inquire  in  every 
idol  temple,  watch  the  religious  life  of  idolaters,  and  everywhere  you  will  see  a  fidelity 
which  jiuts  the  apostate  children  of  Israel  to  shame.  The  hi  athen  gods  themselves 
Jehovah  has  indeed  put  to  shame,  notably  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Philistla ;  but  in  spite 
of  all,  the  heatlien  are  still  clinging  to  the  falsehoods  in  wliich  they  have  been  taught 
to  believe.  Their  fanatical  devotion  is,  indeed,  a  pitiable  thing,  but  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  is  pitiable,  God  can  find  something  to  lie  used  for  good.  This  very  fidelity 
to  what  is  so  false  and  degrading  may  be  used  to  point  a  keen  reproach  to  those  who 
owe  but  do  not  pay  allegiance  to  Jehovah. 

There  is  thus  suggested  as  a  topic  the  unconscious  rebukes  which  the  would  gives 
TO  THE  Chukoh.  The  heathendom  on  which  Jehovah  bade  his  people  look  has  long 
passed  away.  In  spite  of  the  fidelity  here  indicated,  the  temples  have  fallen  into  ruin 
and  the  idols  are  utterly  vanished.  Nay,  more  ;  increasing  signs  come  in  from  year  to 
year,  that  all  heathendom  is  gradually  dissolving,  so  that,  in  one  sense,  Jehovah's  words 
may  be  said  no  longer  to  apply.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  words,  they 
continue  to  apply  only  too  forcibly.  It  is  but  the  form  of  the  idol  that  passes  away ; 
the  reality  is  the  same.  Thus  he  who  calls  himself  and  wishes  to  be  thou'i;ht  a  believer 
in  Christ,  does  well  to  look  out  and  see  what  he  can  gather  by  way  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  rebuke  from  the  world.  The  world  has  much  to  teach  us  if  we  would  only 
learn.  Jesus  himsell  gave  the  New  Testament  parallel  when  he  spoke  of  the  children 
of  the  world  being  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  liglit.  And  though 
we  should  be  very  funlish  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  world,  when  it  puts  on  the  air  of 
a  wiseacre  and  talks  with  the  utmost  self-conceit  of  things  it  does  not  understand, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  learn  all  we  can  by  our  own  diviufly  direcied 
observation.  How  the  world  rebukes  us,  for  instance,  every  time  we  see  men  of  science 
searching  after  truth  1  Think  of  the  patient  attention  given  day  after  day  with  the 
telescope,  the  microscope,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  experimentalist  in  physics.  Think 
of  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  traveller  in  tropic  and  in  arctic  zones.  Think  of 
the  unwearied  hunting  of  facts,  for  possibly  a  whole  lifetime,  in  order  to  turn  some 
hypothesis  into  an  established  truth.  And  we  also  have  truth  to  attain.  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  often  spoke  of  truth  which  we  have  to  make  our  own ;  understanding  it, 
believing  it,  and  making  it  part  of  our  experience.  But  that  truth  assuredly  is  not  to 
be  won  without  effort.  The  question  may  well  be  avked  if  such  differences  would 
continue  to  exist  among  Christians  as  do  exist,  provided  they  only  set  themselves  in 
reahty  and  humility  to  discover  all  that  may  be  known  on  the  subject-matter  of  their 
convictions.  A  man  of  science,  for  instance,  would  not  grudge  the  labour  needed  to 
learn  another  language,  if  he  felt  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  would  prove  the  result 
to  be  worth  the  labour.  But  how  many  Christians  can  be  found  wlio  have  any  notion 
that  it  might  be  worth  their  while  to  learn  the  Greek  Testament  for  themselves  instead 
of  depending  upon  even  the  best  of  translations?  Again,  the  world  rebukes  us  as  we 
consider  t/ie  enthusiasm  of  terrestrial  citizenship.  There  is  much  for  the  Ohri.stian  to 
learn  aa  he  contemplates  the  spirit  breaking  forth  in  many  men  at  the  thought  of  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth.  How  the  feelings  of  such  men  glow  to  fever  heat  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  national  flag,  the  singing  of  a  national  anthem,  or  the  mention  of  great 
military  and  naval  triumphs,  with  the  names  of  the  captains  who  achieved  them ! 
Then  think  of  what  ia  better  still,  the  unwearied  labours  of  social  reformers,  simply 
from  love  to  their  country,  to  lessen  crime,  vice,  disease,  and  ignorance.  In  view  of  all 
this  deep  attachment  to  the  land  where  the  natural  man  has  sprung  into  existence  and 
is  sustained,  may  not  Christ  well' ask  his  people,  if  the  heavenly  icoKireia  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced  by  the  second  birth,  is  as  dear  to  thera  ?  Then,  what  a 
rebuke  comes  to  us  as  we  look  at  the  efforts  of  commercial  enterprise.  What  toil  there 
is  here  I  what  daring  investments  of  capital  I  what  quick  combinations  of  the  many  to 
attain  what  cannot  be  done  by  the  one  I  what  formation  of  business  habits  so  as  to 
make  easy  and  regular  what  would  otherwise  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  I  And 
yet  it  is  all  done  to  get  that  wealth  on  which  the  Scriptures  have  so  many  warning 
words  to  speak.  As  these  gods  of  the  nations  were  no  gods,  so  the  wealth  men  think  so 
much  of  is  really  no  wealth  at  all.  We  are  not  to  look  towards  the  goal  of  theii 
desirex,  nor  follow  in  their  steps.     But  as  earnestly  as  they  look  towards  the  goal  of  as 
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earthly  fortune,  we  should  look  towards  that  of  a  heavenly  one.  As  we  stand  among 
men  clinging  to  riches  which  they  cannot  keep,  and  clinging  none  the  less  firmly 
because  the  riches  are  hollow,  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  easy  it  is  for  ua  who  are  but 
sinful  mortals  also  to  be  deluded  away  into  neglect  of  the  true  riches. — Y. 

V«r.  13. — Furfaking  the.  fountain  of  living  watert.  L  There  is  bdgoebted  herb 
AS  mooNCBTVABLB  ACT  OF  FOLLT.  It  is  a  thing  which  could  be  believed  of  no  one  in 
his  sound  senses  that  he  would  leave  a  fountain  of  living  water,  knowing  it  to  be 
such,  and  enjoying  the  use  of  it;  and  be  contented  with  a  cistern  such  as  is  here 
described.  A  fountain  is  that  from  which  he  benefits  without  any  trouble ;  it  is  a  pure 
gift  of  grace,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  up  his  habitation  by  it.  Why,  then,  shoulil 
lie  leave  a  fountain  for  a  cistern,  even  if  the  cistern  were  ready-made?  Still  less 
crc'ilible  is  it  that  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  cistern.  And  the  incredibility 
reaches  its  height  when  we  are  asked  to  suppose  him  doing  all  this  with  the  end  of 
pos-oKsirig  a  broken  cistern  that  can  liold  no  water.  Such  broken  cisterns  the  people  of 
Israel  seem  to  have  known  only  too  well.  Dr.  Thomson  says  there  are  thousands  such 
in  Upjier  Galilee,  which,  though  dug  in  hard  rock  and  apparently  sound,  are  all  dry  in 
winter ;  at  best  they  are  an  uncertain  source  of  supply,  and  the  water,  when  collected, 
is  I  ad  in  colour  and  taste,  and  full  of  worms.  The  whole  action,  then,  of  the  charactei 
here  indicated  is  scarcely  conceivable,  unless  as  the  expression  of  fear  in  a  diseased 
mind.  In  somewhat  of  this  way  we  have  heard  of  men  acting,  who,  after  having 
made  great  fortunes,  have  become  victims  to  the  horrid  delusion  that  they  are  paiipe  s, 
and  must  make  some  sort  of  provision  against  utter  destitution.  So  we  might  imagine 
the  victim  of  delusion,  with  fountains  all  round  him,  still  insisting  upon  having  comt 
sort  of  cistern  provided.  Note,  moreover,  that  the  aspect  of  folly  becomes  more 
Jecided  when  we  consider  that  it  is  water  which  is  treated  in  this  way.  The  water 
which  is  offered  so  freely  and  continuously  in  the  fountain  is  a  thing  which  man  needs, 
and  yet  it  is  for  the  supply  of  that  which  is  a  great  and  may  be  a  painful  need  that  hu 
is  represented  aa  depending  on  broken  cisterns  which  with  great  toil  he  has  constructed 
for  himself. 

n.  There  is  mbntioked  an  mDisPUTABLE  act  of  desertion.  Israelites,  stung  tc 
wrath  by  a  charge  of  folly,  might  reply  that  they  had  not  left  a  living  fountain  foi 
broken  cisterns.  This,  however,  was  but  denying  the  application  of  a  figure ;  the 
historical  fact  which  the  prophet  had  connected  with  the  figure  they  could  not  possibly 
deny.  Assuredly  they  had  forsaken  God.  Not  simply  that  at  this  time  they  were 
without  him,  but,  having  once  been  with  him,  they  had  now  left  him.  Had  he  not 
taken  them  up  when  they  were  in  the  weakness,  dependence,  and  waywardness  of 
national  infancy?  Had  they  not  received  all  their  supplies  from  him,  and  gathered 
strength  and  prestige  under  the  shelter  of  his  providence?  They  owed  the  land  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  wealth  they  had  heaped  up,  to  tne  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
and  yet  they  were  now  worshipping  idols.  Their  worship  was  not  a  momentary  out- 
break like  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  soon  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  when  they  had 
so  long  been  living  in  the  midst  of  idolaters.  It  was  a  steady  settling  down  into  the 
worst  excesses  of  an  obscene  and  cruel  worship,  after  long  centuries  during  which  the 
Mosaic  institutions  had  been  in  a  place  of  acknowledged  authority.  What  extenua- 
tions there  may  have  been  for  this  apostasy  are  not  to  be  considered  here.  The  thing 
insisted  upon  is  the  simple  undeniable  fact  of  the  apostasy  iti-elf. 

III.    I'HIS   DESERTION   OF   JeHOVAH    18    DIVINELY   ASSERTED    TO    BK    AN   ACT  OF   THE 

GROSSEST  FOLLT.  We  have  noticed  the  figure  under  which  this  act  is  set  forth ;  and 
if  Israel  meant  to  get  clear  of  a  humiliating  charge,  it  was  only  by  denying  that  God 
was  indeed  a  fountain  of  living  water.  The  figure,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  sort  of 
logical  dilemma ;  and  the  fact  is  clearly  shown  that  in  spiritual  affairs  men  are  capable 
of  a  folly  which,  in  natural  affairs,  they  are  as  far  from  as  possible.  Man  holds  within 
him  a  strange  duality  of  contradictions.  In  some  directions  he  may  show  the  greatest 
powers  of  comprehension,  insight,  foresight ;  may  advance  with  all  the  resources  of 
nature  well  in  hand.  But  in  other  directions  he  may  stumble  like  a  blind  man,  while 
around  him  on  every  hand  are  piled  up  the  gracious  gifts  of  a  loving  and  forgiving  God, 
There  is  no  special  disgrace  to  any  individual  in  admitting  what  a  fool  he  may  be  in 
spiritual  things.     In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  he  is  not  a  fool  above  other  fools.     He 
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may  see  many  of  the  wise,  noble,  and  mighty  of  earth  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
apparent  neglect  as  to  the  concerns  of  eternity  and  the  relation  of  Christ  to  them. 
Men  tail  to  make  securities  and  satisfactions  for  themselves,  but  if  they  only  clearly 
saw  that  they  are  doing  no  better  thao  making  broken  cisterns,  their  toils  would  be 
relinquished  the  next  moment.  It  is  but  too  sadiy  plain  how  many  neglect  the  revela- 
tions, offers,  and  promises  of  God;  but  who  can  doubt  that  if  they  could  only  really 
see  him  to  be  the  true  Fountain  of  living  waters,  the  neglect  would  come  to  an  end  at 
once? — T. 

Ver.  26. — A  ihame  to  be  ashamed  of.  There  is,  as  Paul  tells  us  (2  Cor.  Tii.),  a  godly 
sorrow  and  a  sorrow  of  the  world;  a  godly  sorrow  working  out  a  repentance  never  to 
be  regretted,  and  a  sorrow  of  the  world  wliich  works  out  death.  So  there  is  a  shame 
and  humiliation  which  is  profitable  in  the  right  way  and  to  the  highest  degree,  when  a 
man  comes  into  all  the  horrors  of  self-discovery,  and  is  ready  to  declare  himself,  feeling 
it  no  exaggeration,  as  the  chief  of  sinners.  Such  a  shame  is  indeed  the  highest  of 
blessings,  since  it  gives  something  like  a  complete  understanding  of  what  human  iiaiure 
owes  to  the  cleansing  dlood  of  Christ,  and  to  the  renewing  power  of  the  Spirit.  But 
there  is  also  shame  and  humiliation  such  as  the  gaoler  at  Philippi  felt  when  he  sus- 
pected his  prisoners  were  gone,  and  degradation  was  impendini;  over  him  at  the  hand 
of  his  masters.  It  is  to  such  a  shame  that  our  attention  is  directed  here.  The  shame 
of  a  thief,  not  for  the  wrong  he  has  done,  but  because  he  is  detected  in  the  doing  of  it. 
Israel,  we  see,  is  being  dealt  with  in  very  plain  language.  Already  the  nation  which 
&od  had  so  favoured,  and  from  which  he  had  expected  so  much,  has  been  spoken  of  as 
lower  than  an  idolater.  And  now  it  is  likened  to  the  thief  in  the  moment  when  his 
knavery  is  discovered.    Consider,-  then,  as  here  suggested — 

I.  Why  the  sinner  should  be  ashamed.  The  tliief,  of  course,  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
and  ashamed  whether  he  is  caught  or  not.  He  ought  to  come  into  such  a  state  ol 
mind  aa  to  acknowledge  his  offence  and  make  restitution,  even  when  otherwise  hi» 
offence  might  remain  undiscovered.  He  -should  be  ashamed  because  he  has  done 
wrong ;  because  he  has  broken  a  commandment  of  God ;  because  he  lives  on  what  has 
been  won  by  the  industry  and  toil  of  his  neighbours;  because,  in  addition,  he  is  rob- 
bing his  neighbours  of  what  benefit  should  have  come  to  them  from  his  own  industry 
and  toil  Some  have  enough  to  make  them  bow  their  heads  in  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  make  restitution ;  and  it  is  just  when  we  thus  begin  to  estimate  the  sense  ot 
shame  that  should  fill  the  thoughts  of  the  thief  that  we  also  come  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  a  universal  feeling  amongst  mankind  shame  should  be.  "  The  thief  should  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,"  you  say,  "  in  all  possible  ways."  True,  he  ought. 
But  now  take  to  mind  the  home-pressing  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Wherein  thou  judgest 
another,  thou  condemnest  thyself ;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things " 
(Rom.  ii.  1).  Nay,  there  may  be  more  to  be  said  for  the  thief  than  for  thee.  Only  too 
often  he  has  a  bad  start,  and  no  real  chance  of  getting  out  of  bad  associations.  He  may 
get  so  hemmed  in  with  temptations  as  to  find  it  very  difiicult  to  resist.  And  in  any 
case,  the  thief  has  no  more  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  theft  than  any  other  sinner  for 
his  own  particular  mode  of  self-indulgence.  God  does  not  draw  the  distinctions  which 
we  are  compelled  to  do,  between  wrongs  that  are  crimes  and  wrongs  that  are  not 
crimes.  His  distinctions  are  made  on  altogether  different  principles — principles  which 
abide.  If  the  thief  has  wronged  his  neighbour  in  one  way,  be  sure  of  this,  that  you 
have  wronged  him  in  another.  If  the  thief  has  sinned  against  God  in  one  way,  you  have 
sinned  against  him  in  another.  You  may  go  through  the  world  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  anything  leapin<i;  to  the  light  such  as  will  bring  the  detective's  tap  upon  your 
shoulder,  and  nevertheless  you  have  yet  to  be  bowed  in  unspeakable  bitterness  of 
shame  because  you  have  been  defrauding  God  and  missing  the  great  end  of  life.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  all  of  us  should  come  to  ourselves — being  guided  by  that  unerrin<' 
Spirit  which  guides  into  all  truth,  and  self  being  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  cross  and 
of  eternity. 

II.  Why  th«  hkneb  actually  ib  ashamed.  Discovery  is  what  he  dreads;  du* 
covery  puts  him  in  utter  confusion.  Discovery  is  disgrace  and  rain,  so  far  as  his  future 
relation  to  men  is  concerned.  Henceforth  he  passes  into  a  suspected  and  avoided 
class ;  he  has  lost  the  mark  of  respectability  and  confidence.     The  sad  thing  is  that,  is 
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the  eyes  of  a  large  part  of  mankind,  discovery  seems  to  make  ail  the  difference^  One 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  wrong  with  social  Impiimty,  if  only  there  is  cleverness  enough 
to  keep  on  the  hither  boundjiry  of  what  is  reckoned  criminal.  Those  who  are  most 
serenely  indifferent  to  the  Law  of  God  will  fall  into  all  sorts  of  sins,  real  and  far-reaching 
evils,  rather  than  transgress  a  certain  social  code.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  duel 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  social  code  of  England ;  and  what  a  curious  standard  of 
honour  was  involved  in  such  a  practice  1  There  are  countries  still  where  a  man  is  dis- 
graced if  he  refuses  to  fight ;  if  he  fi<;hts  and  kills  bis  man  it  is  reckoned  no  shame  at  all. 
The  most  immoral  and  debauched  of  men  are  yet  curiously  sensitive  to  what  they  choose 
to  consider  points  of  honour.  People  will  plunge  over  head  and  ears  into  debt,  and 
run  into  the  wildest  extravagance,  that  they  may  flourish  a  little  longer  in  the  social 
splendour  which  they  know  they  have  not  the  honest  means  to  maintain.  They  feel  it 
is  a  greater  disgrace  to  sink  in  the  world  than  to  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  How 
needful  it  is  for  the  Christian  to  take  up  all  positions  which  he  feels  to  be  right — right 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  of 
folly.  Quixotism,  and  fanaticism  1  Let  us  pray  that  we  may  ever  have  a  godly  shame 
when  the  light  of  heaven  is  thrown  on  us,  and  we  are  contrasted  with  God  in  his  holi- 
ness and  Jesus  in  his  perfect  manhood.  Let  us  equally  pray  that  we  may  never  be 
ashamed  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  harder  thing  than  many  seem  to  think,  even  though  they 
are  constantly  acknowledging  in  hymn  and  prayer  what  thej  owe  to  Jesus  in  the  way 
of  gratitude  and  service. — Y. 

Ver.  37. — Why  the  confidences  of  men  do  not  prosper.  The  people  of  Israel  are  set 
forth,  even  within  the  limits  of  this  one  chapter,  as  having  multiplied  and  extended 
their  confidences ;  and  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  prospering.  Men  with 
the  religious  element  in  their  nature  strongly  clamouring  for  satisfaction,  had  turned 
to  the  gods  of  neighbouring  nations,  and  multiplied  these  objects  of  worship  until  it 
could  be  said,  "According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah."  God 
compares  them  to  thirsty  people  who,  with  a  copious  fountain  in  their  midst,  work  and 
toil  to  make  cisterns,  only  to  find  that  the  end  of  their  labour  is  in  broken  cisterns  which 
can  hold  no  water.  And  then,  when  their  broken  cisterns  had  proved  quite  unavailing, 
they  fly  to  drink  of  Nile  and  of  Euphrates.  Evidently  their  confidence  had  not  prospered, 
and  a  continuance  and  increase  of  adversity  was  threatened,  the  cause  of  it  all  being 
that  their  confidences  were  such  as  God,  in  his  righteousness  and  majesty,  must 
inevitably  reject.    Consider — 

I.  Why  this  question  as  to  the  bupmcibnot  of  human  confidences  n  lo 
IMPORTANT.  The  answer  is  that  men  cannot  do  without  confidences.  The  events  of 
a  single  day  of  life  might  be  registered  in  such  an  aspect  as  to  show  what  a  confiding 
creature  man  is.  Faith  has  become  so  much  a  habit  with  him  as  to  be  almost  a 
second  nature.  Hence,  even  in  the  great  concerns  of  life,  we  find  many  reposing  trust 
with  very  little  inquiry.  Looking  at  others,  we  find  their  lives  proving  the  need  of 
confidence  by  the  very  frequency  of  doubt  and  irresolution  in  them.  They  are  ever 
asking  the  question,  yet  never  quite  able  to  answer  it,  "  What  is  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do?"  And  then,  as  so  often  happens,  the  end  of  hesitation  and  perplexity  is,  that 
they  seem  to  have  no  choice  at  all,  and  go  submissively  towards  the  confidence  that 
happens  to  be  most  inviting  at  the  moment.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  have  confidences,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  discover  in  what  sort  of  confidences 
prosperity  will  alone  be  found. 

II._  Many  actual  confidences  of  men  peove  failures  nr  the  end.  They  approach 
men  invitingly,  they  seem  to  stand  well  in  the  judgment  of  past  generations,  they  may 
be  the  objects  of  very  general  approval,  and  yet,  when  they  are  searched  into,  when 
the  truth  concerning  them  is  got  from  the  bottom  of  the  proverbial  well,  that  truth  is 
seen  to_  be  well  expressed  in  the  words  which  say  men  have  not  prospered  in  them. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  very  plausible  appearance  of  prosperity  in  worldly  wealth. 
Many  fail  to  acqmre  i^  and  when  they  acquire  it,  fail  to  keep  it;  but  this  is  held  to 
come  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  some  fault  in  the  man,  and  not  in  the  stability  of 
his  possessions.  To  say  that  a  possession  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  to 
Qtter  the  strongest  conviction  as  to  its  stability  and  security ;  and  yet  such  confidences 
Wl  becausd  they  are  not  enough  for  th*  whoU  man     It  is  just  one  of  th«  peril*  «< 
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wealth  that  man  should  let  his  whole  heart  rest  upon  it ;  should  come  to  let  the  com- 
forts, occupations,  and  hopes  of  life  depend  upon  external  possessions.  There  is  failure 
also  when  men  put  confldence  in  self,  coufidence  in  present  views  of  life,  present 
(eelings,  present  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  in  natural  qualities,  such  as  shrewdness,  self- 
control,  presence  of  mind,  and  in  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  promptitude,  that 
have  been  cultivated.  What  manifest  failure  also  often  comes  from  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  man  I  The  counsels  of  the  wisest,  most  experienced,  most 
successful  of  men,  must  be  listened  to  with  discretion. 

III.  The  reason  why  such  oonfidences  do  not  bring  prosperity  is  made 
PLAIN.  They  are  not  confidences  after  God's  own  heart.  They  are  an  ungodly  waste 
of  affections  and  energies  given  for  higher  purposes  and  more  durable  occupations.  The 
practical  lesson  is  that  we  should  reject  all  confidences  if  we  are  not  made  quite  certain 
that  God  approves  them.  Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  found  his  way,  it  may  be 
through  many  losses  and  agonizing  pains,  to  the  truth  that  the  unseen  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  seen,  the  eternal  than  the  temporal.  One  who  has  thus  risen  into  the 
sphere  of  Divine  realities  may  have  his  confidences  rejected  and  despised  of  men.  What 
do  these  rejections  matter  ?  He  who  has  firm  hold  of  God  himself  need  not  to  care 
for  contemptuous  words.  The  hard  words  of  worldly  men  cannot  destroy  ipiritual 
prosperity. — T. 

Ver.  13. — The  peoples  sin.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  charge  the  prophet 
was  called  to  bring  against  Israel.  Idolatry  was  their  destroying  sin,  the  root  of  all 
their  discords  and  miseries.  It  involved  the  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  in  this  their  conduct  was  without  a  parallel.  No  instance  of  such 
apostasy  could  be  found  elsewhere.  Those  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  witnesses  for 
him  before  all  the  world  were  put  to  shame  in  this  respect  by  the  very  heathen  whom 
it  was  their  mission  to  enlighten  and  bless.  But  we  may  regard  this  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race.  "  They  have  forsaken,"  etc.  Note  the  view  we  get 
Ler»— 

I.  Ot  the  BEING  OF  God  and  tub  relation  hk  sustains  towards  ub.  "The 
Fountain  of  living  waters  "  (see  also  ch.  xvii.  13  ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  1.  Ee  is  emphatically 
the  Living  One.  The  grand  distinction  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  reveals  "  the  living 
God."  The  Name  Jehovah,  the  mysterious  and  incommunicable  Name,  was  expressive 
of  this.  "  And  God  said  to  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,"  etc.  (Bxod.  iii.  14).  Abso- 
lute existence — essential,  independent,  necessary  being — is  the  idea  it  conveys.  The 
knowledge  of  such  a  spiritual  Being,  of  a  personality  kindred  with  our  own  but  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  its  limitations,  is  our  supreme  need.  David  did  but  utter  forth  the 
insatiable  longing  of  our  nature  for  its  true  home,  its  only  possible  resting-place,  when 
he  cried,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  yea,  for  the  living  God."  We  want,  not  mere 
vague  impressions  of  infinitude  and  eternity,  but  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  One  in  whom 
we  may  trust.  Not  mere  abstract  ideas  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  righteousness,  and 
love,  but  One  of  whom  these  are  the  unchanging  attributes,  and  to  whom,  in  the  frailty 
of  our  nature,  we  can  fly  for  refuge.  "  Our  heart  and  our  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living 
God."  2.  He  is  the  Giver  and  Sustainer  of  all  other  forms  of  spirit-life.  The  "  Foun- 
tain "  of  life ;  all  other  existences  are  dependent  upon  him.  "  The  Father  of  spirits ; " 
"  we  also  are  his  ofi"spring ; "  "in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
Whether  our  spirit-life  once  given  can  ever  become  extinct  again  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  controversy,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute  and  necessary 
existence.  Though  God  may  have  endowed  our  nature  with  his  own  immortality,  we 
do  not  possess  immortality  in  the  sense  in  which  he  does.  "  He  only  hath  immortality." 
Ours  is  not  self-existent  being  ;  it  is  dependent  on  him  from  whom  it  came — an  out- 
flow of  the  "  Fountain  "  of  life.  3.  He  is  the  Source  of  all  that  nourishes,  enriches,  and 
gladdens  this  dependent  creature-life— "  the  Fountain  of  living  waters."  "Living 
waters  "  are  the  Divine  satisfactions  of  the  humnn  soul.  The  Scriptures  abound  with 
similar  figurative  representations  (Gen.  ii.  10 ;  Zich.  xiv.  8 ;  John  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  xiii. 
1, 17).  Every  age  has  had  its  witness  to  the  truth  that  man's  real  satisfactions  are  only 
to  be  found  in  God.  In  Christ  that  witness  is  perfected,  that  truth  verified.  "  Thi«  is 
the  record,"  ete,  (1  John  v.  11, 12).  Here  are  the  conditions  of  infinite  blessedness  for 
every  on*  of  ua.    To  be  separated  from  God  in  Christ,  to  turn  away  from  him,  is  to 
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perish,  to  doom  yourself  to  the  pangs  of  an  insatiable  hunger  and  a  quenchless  thirst. 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,"  etc.  (John  xvii.  3).  This  is  death 
eternal — not  to  know  him,  to  refuse  the  knowledge  of  him,  to  dream  that  you  can  live 
without  him. 

II.  Tub  roLLT  and  exceeding  sinfulness  of  ea.  The  "  two  evils  "  here  spoken 
of  are  but  two  forms,  two  sides,  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  is  the  self-willed 
departure  from  God,  and  there  is  the  endeavour  in  that  to  lead  a  self-determined  and 
self-sufficient  life.  1.  They  have  forsaken  me.  All  sin  is  a  forsaking  of  God.  Adam 
turned  his  back  on  Qod  when  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  The  prophet 
rebukes  here  the  shameful  idolatries  of  the  people.  Think  what  idolatry  means.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  its  fairer  side,  in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  the  ignorant  but  still  honest 
expression  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  men — the  blind  "  feeling  after  God  if  haply 
they  may  find  him."  But  think  how  it  arose,  and  what  its  issues  have  been.  St.  Paul 
tells  us  how  it  was  born  of  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  has  ever  since  been  the 
Satanic  means  of  deepening  that  corruption  (see  Bom.  i.  20,  et  teq.).  So  is  it  with  every 
sinful  life.  It  begins  with  a  more  or  less  intentional  and  deliberate  renunciation  of 
God.  The  exact  point  of  departure  may  not  be  very  definitely  marked ;  but  as  the  life 
unfolds  itself,  the  fact  that  this  is  its  true  meaning  becomes  more  manifest.  How  mar- 
vellous a  picture  of  this  dread  reality  of  moral  life  does  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  proiligal 
supply  1  Such  is  the  history  of  prodigal  souls.  Happy  are  they  who  "  come  to  them- 
selves "  before  it  is  too  late  to  return  to  the  forsaken  home  of  the  Father.  2.  The  dream 
of  a  lelf-d  termined  and  self-contained  life.  "  They  have  hewed  tliem  out  cisterns"  of 
their  own,  which  shall  render  them,  as  they  think,  independent  of  the  "  Fountain 
of  living  waters."  Here  is  the  idea  of  a  proud  endeavour  to  find  in  one's  self  and  one's 
own  self-willed  way  all  necessary  good.  But  it  is  altogether  vain.  The  cisterns  are 
miserably  shallow,  and  they  are  "  broken."  It  is  true  of  every  man,  indeed,  that  his 
satisfactions  must  spring  from  what  he  finds  within  rather  than  from  his  earthly  sur- 
roundings; but  then  he  is  "  satisfied  from  himself"  only  because  he  has  learnt  to  link 
himealf  with  the  Divine  Source  of  all  blessedness — the  living  God. 

"  Here  would  we  end  our  quest ; 
Alone  are  found  in  thee 
The  life  of  perfect  love,  the  zest 
Of  immortality." 


EXPOSITION. 

CTIAPTEB  HL  V^'-  ?• — '^sy  say,  etc. ;  as  the  margin  of 

Authorized  Version    correctly   states,  the 
That  this  chapter  (to  which  the  first  four  Hebrew  simply  has  "saying."    Various  in- 
verses of  cU,  iv.  ought  to  have  been  at-  ginious  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
tached)  belongs  to  the  time  of  Josiah  seeme  "^'s-    Hitzig,  for  instance,  followed  by  Dr. 
to  be  proved  by  ver.  6,  and  the  years  im-  '""^y"®  Smith,  tl links  that  "saying"  may  be 

mediately  following  the  reformation  are  l^"f JJTo",!' f'l.'"''''lf* /^' "'''?•,  "i° '-5^'," 
,  ,  '  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  ,„  for  example,"  or  tlie  like;  while  the  Vul- 
not  obscurely  referred  to  m  vers.  4,  10.  gate  and  Rashi,  followed  by  De  Wette  and 
Naegelebach  gives  a  striking  distribution  It08enmuller,a8sutiie  an  ellipsis,  and  render, 
of  its  contents.  The  general  subject  is  a  "  It  is  commonly  said,"  or  "  I  might  say." 
jail  to  "  return."  First,  the  prophet  shows  J^"'  ^^"^  '^'^  """st  natural  way  is  to  sup- 
that,  in  spite  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  etc.,  a  return  P™^  *''^'  /.'^^y'"/''  '»  »  fragment  of  the 
•  -1 1  /  ,  e^  n.1,  1.  J  -L  superscription  of  the  prophecy,  the  re- 
..  possible  (vers.  1-5).  Then  he  describe.  ^.^i^jcr  of  which  has  been  accidentally 
Buccessively  an  mvitation  already  uttered  placed  in  ver.  6,  and  that  we  should  read, 
in  the  past, and  its  sad  results  (vers.  6 — 10),  "And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me 
and  the  call  which  will,  with  a  happier  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  king,  saying."  So 
issue,  be  sounded  in  the  future  (vers.  11—  "'■  ^-  Miohaelis,  Ewald,  Graf,  Naegelsbach. 

25) ;  this  is  followed  by  an  earnest  exhorta-  ?  ?n!",X^''*  J^Tk^  w'^  n  ^/^^  ^^.S°f^ 

t;™      J  ]         J  .o    i  i    T       1       J  i>  "*  tounriea  on  the  law  of  Deut  xxiv.  1 — 4, 

t!on,  addressed  first  to  Israel  and  then  to  which  forbade  an  Israelite  who  had  divomed 

Judah  (oh.  iv.  1—4).      •  his  wife  to  take  her  again,  if  in  the  interval 
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■he  had  been  married  to  another.  The  Jews 
had  broken  a  still  more  sacred  tie,  not  once 
only,  but  repeatedly;  they  worshipped  "goda 
many  and  lords  many;"  so  that  they  had 
no  longer  any  claim  on  Jchoviih  in  virtue 
of  his  "covenant"  with  his  people.  Shall 
he  .«tum,  etc.  ?  rather,.  Ought  he  to  return  t 
The  force  of  the  terra  is  potential  (comp. 
Authorized  Version  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  7, "  which 
thing  ought  nut  to  be  done  ").  Shall  not 
in  the  next  clause  is  rather  would  not. 
Yet  return  again  to  me.  So  Peshito,  Tar- 
gum,  Vulgate,  and  the  view  may  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  invitations  in  vers.  12,  14, 
22.  But  as  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  argument  of  the  verse,  and  as  the  verb 
may  equally  well  be  the  infinitive  or  the  im- 
perative, most  recent  commentators  render, 
"And  thinkest  thou  to  return  to  me?"  (liter- 
ally, and  returning  to  me  I  implying  that 
the  very  idea  is  inconceivable).  Probably 
Jeremiah  was  aware  that  many  of  the  Jews 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  (comp.  ver.  4). 

Ver.  2. — lift  up  thine  eyes,  eto.  No 
euperfloial  reformation  can  be  called  "re- 
turning to  Jehovah."  The  prophet,  there  fore, 
holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  sinful  practices 
wliich  a  sincere  repentance  must  extinguish. 
The  high  places ;  rather,  the  bare  hills  (comp. 
on  ch.  ii.  20).  In  the  ways  hast  thou  sat 
for  them.  By  the  roadside  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  14 ;  Prov.  vii.  12).  As  the  Arabian 
in  the  wilderness.  So  early  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Bedouin  already  won  (comp. 
Judg.  vi.).  Jerome  ad  he.  remarks,  "  Qusb 
gens  latrociniis  dedita  usque  hodie  iucursat 
terminos  Palsestinse." 

Ver.  4.— Wilt  thou  not,  eto.  ?  rather.  Truly 
from  this  time  thou  callest  unto  me  (literally. 
Dost  thou  not,  etc.  ?  a  common  way  of  giving 
an  energetic  assurance).'  The  prophet  ad- 
mits the  apparent  revival  of  faith  in  Jehovah 
which  attended  the  compulsory  reformation 
under  Josiah,  but  denies  that  it  was  more 
than  apparent  (comp,  ver.  10).  The  guide  of 
my  youth ;  rather,  the  companion  (the  lamiliar 
associate);  so  in  Prov.  ii.  17.  Oonip.  ch.  ii.  2, 
•nd  especially  Isa.  liv.  6,  "and  a  wife  of 
youth"  (i.e.  married  in  youtli),  "that  she 
should  be  rejected  [how  incredible  ■> 
thing  I]" 

Ver.  5. — Will  he  reserve  I  rather,  Will  he 
retain,  etc.?  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
iupposed  address  of  Judali.  To  the  endl 
ratlier,  everlastingly  t  Behold,  thou  hast 
spoken,  eto.  ;  rather,  Behold,  thou  hait 
ipoken  it,  bat  hast  done  these  evil  things, 
and  hast  prevailed  (i.e.  sucreeded).  The 
substance  of  the  two  verses  (4  and  5)  is 
well  given  by  Bwald :  "  Unhappily  I  er 
power  truly  to  return  has  been  exhaustei, 
lie  not  long  ago  after  fresh  signs  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  she  prayed  in  beautiful 
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language  to  [Jehovah]  for  new  favour  and 
abatement  of  the  old  suiferings,  [but]  she 
immediately  fell  again  into  tier  sin,  and 
carried  it  out  with  cool  determination." 

Ver.  6. — The  Lord  said  also  unto  me,  eto. 
It  has  been  suggested  (see  on  ver.  1)  that 
this  introductory  clause  belongs  rath'  r  to 
ver.  1.  Some  sort  of  introduction,  howover, 
seems  called  for ;  Ewald  supposes  a  shorter 
form,  such  as  "  And  the  Lord  said  further 
unto  me."  The  view  is  not  improbable,  for 
although  there  is  evidently  a  break  between 
ver.  5  and  ver.  6,  there  are  points  of  contact 
enough  between  vers.  1 — 5  and  the  fnllow- 
ing  discourse  to  prove  that  they  represent 
the  same  prophetic  period  (comp.  ver.  10 
with  ver.  3,  vers.  8,  9  with  ver.  1,  ver.  12 
wiih  ver.  5,  ver.  19  with  ver.  4).  Backsliding 
Israel;  literally,  apustacy  Israel.  Usually 
a  change  or  modification  of  a  name  is  a  s  gn 
of  honour ;  here,  however,  it  marks  the  dis- 
grace of  tlie  bearer.  Israel  is  apostacy  per- 
sonified (comp.  vers.  14,  22).  She  is  gon* 
np ;  rather,  her  wont  hath  been  to  go  up. 

Ver.  7. — And  I  said  after  she  had  done, 
etc. ;  rather,  and  I  said,  After  she  hath  done 
all  these  things,  she  will  return  unto  me.  And 
her  treacherous  sister.  Observe  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  sisters.  Israel  bad 
openly  broken  the  political  and  religious 
connection  with  Jehovah  (Hos.  viii.  4); 
Judah  nominally  retained  both,  but  tuw 
heart  was  towards  the  false  gods  ^ccmp. 
the  allegory  in  Bzek.  ixiii.,  which  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  our  passage). 

Ver.  8. — And  I  saw,  when  for  all  the 
causes,  eto. ;  rather,  and  I  saw  thai  even 
because  apostate  Israel  had,  eto.  But  this  is 
exceedingly  strange  in  this  connection.  The 
pri  ceding  words  seem  to  compel  us  either 
(with  the  Vulgate)  to  omit  "and  I  saw" 
altogether,  or  (with  Ewald)  to  read  the  first 
letter  of  the  verb  differently,  and  render 
"  and  she  saw,"  taking  up  the  statement  of 
ver.  7  ("saw;  yea,  she  saw,"  etc.).  The 
latter  view  is  favoured  by  a  phrase  in  ver.  10 
(see  note  below).  The  same  corruption  of 
the  text  (which  is  palseographically  an 
easy  one)  occurs  probably  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
13.  The  error  must,  however,  be  a  very 
ancient  one,  for  the  Septuagint  already  has 
Kal  €lSov. 

Ver.  9.— Through  the  lightness  of  her 
whoredom;  i.e.  through  the  slight  impor- 
tance which  she  attached  to  her  whoredom. 
So  apparently  the  ancient  versions,  The 
only  sense,  however,  which  the  word  kol 
ever  has  in  Hebrew  is  not  "  lightness,"  but 
"sound,"  "voice,"  and  perhaps  "rumour" 
(Gen.  xlv.  16).  Hence  it  is  more  strictly 
accurate  to  render  "  through  the  cry,"  etc. 
(comp.  Gen.  iv.  10;  xix.  13),  or  "tbrongl' 
the  fame,"  eto.  (as  Authorized  Version, 
margin).    But  neithsr  of  these  seem*  quite 
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suitable  to  the  context,  and  if,  as  King 
James's  tra  islatnrs  seem  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  do,  we  desert  the  faithful  trans- 
lation, and  enter  on  the  pali  of  conjecture, 
why  not  emind  kol  into  k'Un  (there  is  no 
van,  and  such  fragments  of  true  readings  are 
not  altogether  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew 
text),  which  at  once  yields  a  good  meaning 
— "  through  the  disgrace  of  her  whoredom  "? 
Ewald  thinks  that  kol  may  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  k'lon ;  but  this  is  really  more  arbi- 
trary than  emending  the  text.  With  Btones, 
etc.  (see  ch.  ii.  27). 

Ver.  10. — For  all  this;  i.e.  though  Jndah 
had  seen  the  punishment  of  apostate  Israel 
(ch.  iii.  7,  8).  So  Eashi,  Naegelsbaoh,  Payne 
Smith.  Most  commentaturs  suppose  the 
phiase  to  refer  to  Judah's  obstinate  wicked- 
ness (ver.  9),  but  this  gives  a  weak  sense. 
"  Judah  defiled  Ihe  land,  etc.,  and  yet  not- 
withstanding her  repentance  was  insincere" 
—this  is  by  no  means  a  natural  sequeno(i  of 
ideas.  The  right  exposition  increases  the 
probability  of  the  correction  proposed  at  the 
beginning  of  ver.  8. 

Ver.  11. — It  is  very  noteworthy  that  Jere- 
miah should  have  still  so  warm  a  feeliug  for 
the  exiles  of  the  northern  kingdom  (mnre 
than  a  Luudred  years  after  the  great  catas- 
trophe). Hath  justified  herself.  "  To  justify  " 
can  mean  "  to  show  one's  self  righteous,"  as 
well  as  "  to  make  one's  self  righteous,"  just 
as  ■'  to  sanctify  "  can  mean  "  to  show  one's 
self  holy  "  (Isa.  viii.  13),  as  well  as  "  to  make 
ne's  self  holy."  In  spite  of  Israel's  apostaoy, 
the  has  shown  herself  less  worthy  of  punish- 
ment than  Judah,  who  has  had  before  tier 
the  warning  lesson  of  Israel's  example,  and 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  hateful  of 
all  sins,  hypocrisy  (comp.  ver.  7). 

Ver.  12. — Israel,  therefore,  shall  be  re 
called  from  exile.  Her  sins  are  less  tlian 
tliose  of  Judah,  and  how  long  and  bitterly 
has  she  suffered  for  them  I  Toward  the  north. 
For  Israel  had  been  carried  captive  into  the 
regions  to  tlie  north  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11).  Comp.  the  pro- 
mise in  ch.  xxxi.  8.  I  will  not  cause  mine 
anger  to  fall  upon  you ;  rather,  my  face  to 
fall  tSwards  you  (i.e.  upon  your  return). 

Ver.  13. — The  condition  of  restoration  to 
favour.  Israel  is  to  acknowledge,  or  per- 
ceive, notice,  recognize,  her  guilt.  And  hast 
scattered  thy  ways ;  alluding  to  that  -'  gad- 
ding about"  in  quest  of  foreign  alliances, 
reproved  in  the  preceding  chapter  (ii.  36). 
Comp.  "  interlacing  her  ways,"  ch.  ii  23. 

Ver.  14. — Turn,  0  backsliding  children. 
There  is  a  play  upon  words,  or  rather  upon 
senseg,  in  the  original,  "'Turn,  ye  turned 
away  cmes"  (comp.  ver.  12).  To  whom  is 
this  addressed  P  To  the  Israelites  in  the 
narrower  s<npf>,  for  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
'lieate  a  trausitaon.      Long  as  they   have 


been  removed  from  the  paternal  hearth, 
they  are  still  "  sonh."'  For  I  am  married 
unto  you.  The  same  Hebrew  phrase  occun 
in  ch.  xxxi.  32.  Its  signification  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.  From  the  snpposed 
necessities  of  exegesis  in  ch.  xxxi.  32,  soma 
(e.g.  Fococke  and  Gesenius)  have  tianslated, 
"for  I  have  rejected  yon,"  but  the  con- 
nection requires  not  "for"  but  "  though," 
which,  however,  is  an  inadmissible  render- 
ing; besides,  the  Hebrew  verb  in  question 
nowhere  has  the  sense  of  "reject"  else- 
wliere  (yet  the  Septuagint  already  has  it, 
virtually  at  least,  inch.  xxxi.  32,  q.v,).  The 
literal  meaning  is  for  I  have  been  a  hri 
over  you,  i.e.  a  husband.  Israel  is  de- 
spondent, and  fears  to  retnm.  Jehovah 
repeats  his  invitation,  assuring  Israel  that 
he  does  not  regard  the  marriage  bond  ai 
broken.  He  is  still  (in  spite  of  ver.  8)  the 
husband,  and  Israel  the  bride  (comp.  Hos. 
ii. ;  Isa.  1.  1 ;  liv.  6,  etc.).  One  of  a  city,  and 
two  of  a  family.  The  promises  of  God  are 
primarily  to  communities,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  devoting  the  most  special 
care  to  individuals.  "  One  of  a  city,  and 
two  of  a  family,"  even  though  there  should 
be  but  one  faithful  Lot  in  a  city,  and  two 
such  in  a  family  (larger  than  a  city,  a 
single  tribe  containing  only  a  few  mishpa- 
khoth,  or  clans),  yet  I  will  admit  these  few  to 
the  promised  blessings."  Calvin's  remark 
is  worth  noticing :  "  Hio  locus  dignus  est 
observatu,  quia  ostendit  Deus  non  esse,  cur 
alii  alios  cxpectent;  deinde  etiam  si  corpus 
ipsum  populi  putrescat  in  suis  peocatis, 
tnmen  si  pauci  ad  ipsum  redeant,  se  illis 
etiam  fore  placabilem."  The  historical  facts 
to  which  the  prophecy  corresponds  are 
variously  regarded.  Theodoret, .  Grotius, 
etc.,  suppose  it  to  have  been  fulfilled  ex 
clusively  in  the  return  from  Babylon;  St. 
Jerome  and  others  think  rather  of  the  Mes- 
sianic period.  Hengsteuberg  finds  a  con- 
tinuous fulfilment,  beginniuj;;  at  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  when  many  belonging  to  the  ten 
tribes  joined  themselves  to  the  returning 
Judahites.  He  finds  a  further  continuation 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  fact  a 
continually  growing  fulfilment  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  complete  one  brought  in  by 
Christ,  when  the  promised  blessings  were 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  Sa!Seicd<t>vKoi> 
(Luke  ii.  36).  "  Zion  and  the  holy  land 
were  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  BO  that  the  return  to  the  latter  was 
inseparable  from  the  return  to  the  former." 
Dr.  ( i  uthe,  however,  the  latest  critical  com- 
mentator on  Jeremiah,  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage can  be  explained  otherwise,  viz. "  from 
each  city  one  by  one,  and  from  each  family 
two  by  two."  This  gives  a  more  obvious 
explanation;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  is 
more   natural,  and  the  explanation  baaed 
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upon  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 
the  Divine  subject.  The  doubt,  of  course,  is 
whether  in  the  Old  Testament  a  special 
providence  is  extended  elsewhere  so  dis- 
tinctly to  the  individual.  But  Jeremiah  ii 
pre-eminently  an  individualizing  prophet ; 
he  feels  the  depth  and  reality  of  individual 
as  opposed  to  corporate  life  as  no  one  else 
among  tlie  prophets'.  (At  any  rate,  one 
point  is  clear,  that  the  prophet  foresees  that 
the  number  of  the  exiles  who  return  will 
be  but  small  compared  with  the  increase  to 
be  divinely  vouchsafed  to  them:  see  ver. 
16.) 

Ver.  15. — Fastors.  In  oh.  xxiii.  4,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion •'  shepherds,"  which  would  be  less  open 
to  misunderstanding  here  than  "pastors," 
civil  and  not  spiritual  authorities  being  in- 
tended (see  on  oh.  ii.  8).  The  prophecy 
is,  of  course,  not  inconsistent  witli  passages 
like  ch.  zxiii.  5,  but  as  the  national  con- 
tinuance of  Israel  was  guaranteed,  it  was 
natural  to  refer  to  the  subordinate  civil 
authorities.  According  to  mine  heart; 
cotter,  according  to  my  mind;  for  here,  as 
also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  it  is  something  very 
&r  from  perfection  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
chosen  rulers.  "  Heart "  is  sometimes  equi- 
valent to  "  understanding." 

Ver.  16. — When  ye  be  multiplied;  a 
aommon  feature  in  pictures  of  the  latter 
days  (ch.  xxiii.  3;  Ezek.  xxrvt  ll;Hos. 
ii.  1).  They  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  A  definition  of 
the  Messianic  period  on  its  negative  side — 
the  ark  shall  be  no  longer  the  centre  of 
religious  worship.  We  must  remember  that 
the  ark  is  represented  in  the  Law  as  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  who  was  "enthroned 
upon  the  cherubim "  on  the  lid  of  the  ark. 
It  is  in  virtue  of  this  sacramental  presence 
that  the  temple  is  called  the  "dwelling- 
places  "  of  Jehovah  {e.g.  Ps.  xlvi.  1 ;  Ixxxiv.  1, 
where  Authorized  Version  has  wrongly 
"tabernacles").  Now,  in  the  Messianic 
period  the  consciousness  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
sence was  to  be  so  widely  spread,  at  any 
rate  in  the  centre  of  God's  kingdom,  the 
holy  city,  that  the  ark  would  no  longer  be 
thought  of;  it  would  be,  if  not  destroyed 
(we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  ark 
was  destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  way),  yet 
at  least  become  utterly  unimportant.  Jeru- 
salem would  then  naturally  succeed  to  the 
title  "  Jehovah's  throne  "  (applied  to  the 
temple  in  ch.  xiv.  12).  Neither  shall  it  come 
to  mind.  The  same  phrase  is  used  of  the  old 
heaven  and  earth  as  compared  with  the  new 
(Isa.  Ixv.  17).  In  the  concluding  clauses, 
"visit"  should  father  be  "miss,"  and  "that 
be  done  "  should  be  "  it  [viz.  the  ark]  be 
made."  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  pro- 
pbntic  descriptiona  of  the  worship  of  the 


Messianic  period — descriptions  which  often 
wear  at  any  rate  a  superficial  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  see  the  luminous  remarks  o/ 
Professor  Riehm,  '  Messianic  Prophecy,'  pp. 
161 — 163.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
extremely  cautious  how  far  we  admit  that 
Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  latter  days 
have  received  a  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
Christian  Church,  considering  how  far  the 
latter  is  from  the  realizable  ideal,  and  also 
the  importance  attached  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  Old  to  the  continuance 
ef  Israel  as  a  nation. 

Ver.  17. — Jerusalem'!  ^ritual  glory. 
With  Jeremiah's  description,  comp.  that 
of  Ezekiel, "  The  name  of  the  city  from  that 
dajr  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there  "  (xlviii.  85). 
This  gives  us  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
Messianic  period  (comp.  on  ver.  16).  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  the  spiritual  centre  of  the 
universe,  because  it  is  pervaded  by  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High  (comp.  Isa.  iv.  5). 
May  we  explain  with  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
"Jerusalem,  i.e.  the  Christian  Church"? 
Only  if  the  provisional  character  of  the 
existing  Church  be  kept  well  in  view.  All 
the  nations ;  i.e.  all  except  the  chosen  people. 
The  word  for  "  nations "  {goylm)  is  that 
often  rendered  "  heathen."  To  the  name  ; 
or,  hecauie  of  the  name,  i.e..because  Jehovah 
has  revealed  his  name  at  Jerusalem.  Tli* 
phrase  occurs  again  with  a  commentary  in 
Josh.  ix.  9,  "  Thy  servants  are  come  because 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  for  we 
have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he 
did  in  Egypt."  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  "  name  "  is  equivalent  to  "  revelation ; " 
rather,  there  is  here  an  ellipsis — "  because 
of  the  name  "  is  equivalent  to  "  because  of  the 
revelation  of  the  name,"  or  better  still,  "... 
of  the  Name."  The  "  Name  of  Jehovah  "  is 
in  fact  a  distinct  hypostasis  in  the  Divine 
Being ;  no  mere  personification  of  the  Divine 
attributes  (as  the  commentators  are  fond  of 
saying),  but  (in  the  theological  sense)'  a 
Person.  The  term,  "  Name  of  such  and  suth 
aGod,"is  common  to  Hebrew  with  Phoenician 
religion.  In  the  famous  inscription  of 
Kshmunazar,  King  of  Zidon,  Ashtoretli  is 
called  "  Name  of  Baal ; "  and  to  whichever 
proper  name  the  religious  term  Name  may 
be  attached,  it  means  a  personal  existence 
in  the  Divine  nature,  specially  related  to 
the  world  of  humanity ;  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hengstenberg,  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  transcendent 
heights  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself.  In 
short,  the  Name  of  Jehovah  is  virtually 
identical  with  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  or  the 
second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Hence  the  personal  language  now  and  again 
usid  of  this  Name  in  the  Olil  Testament, 
e.g.  Isa.  xxx.  27,  "  The  Name  of  Jehnvah 
eometh  from   far  .  .  .  kt<  lip»  are  full  of 
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njitfnation ; "  Isa.  xxTi.8, "  The  desire  of  our  | 
soul  was  to  thy  Name; "  Isa.  lix.  19,  "So  shall 
they  {eai  the  Name  of  Jehovah  from  the 
weat,  and  hie  glory  from  the  rising  of  the 
Bun."  Oomp.  also  Prov.  xviii.  10;  men  do 
not  run  for  safety  to  an  abstract  idea.  Nor 
will  all  nations  in  the  latter  days  resort 
either  to  a  localized  or  to  a  spiritually  dif- 
fused Jerusalem  in  the  future,  to  gratify  a 
refined  intellectual  curiosity.  Neither  shall 
they  walk,  etc.;  i.e.  the  Isiaelites  of  the 
latter  days;  not  the  "nations"  before  mun- 
tioned  (as  Hengstenberg).  The  phrase 
occurs  eight  times  in  Jeremiah,  and  is 
al  ways  used  of  the  Israelites.  The  word 
rendered  "imagination"  is  peculiar  (sAeri- 
rutft).  As  Hengstenberg  has  pointed  out,  it 
occurs  independently  only  in  a  single  pas- 
sage (Deut.  xxix.  18) ;  for  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13, 
it  is  plainly  derived,  not  from  the  living 
language,  from  which  it  had  disappeared, 
but  from  the  written.  (The  close  phraseo- 
logical affinity  between  the  Books  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah  has  been  already 
indicated.)  The  rendering  of  the  Autho- 
rized Version,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Septuagint,  Pesbito,  Targum,  is  certainly 
wrong;  the  Vulgate  has  •pravitatum ;  the 
etymological  meaning  is  "stubbornness." 
The  error  of  the  versions  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  out  of  a  faulty  inference  from  Pa. 
Ixxxi.  13,  where  it  stands  in  parallelism  to 
"  their  counsels." 

Ver.  18. — The  reunion  of  the  separated 
portions  of  the  nation  (comp.  Gzek.  xxxvii. 
16,  17;  Hos.  i  11 ;  Isa.  xi.  12, 13).  Observe, 
Israel  is  converted  first,  then  Judah.  This 
detail  in  the  prophecy  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
Not  that  the  force  of  any  prophecy  is  to  be 
evaded,  but  that  in  this  case  the  form  of  the 
statement  is  so  clearly  conditioned  by  the 
abounding  sympathy  of  the  prophet  for 
the  ten  tribes.  These  had  bi^n  so  long 
languishing  in  captivity  that  they  needed 
a  special  promise.  The  form  of  the  promise 
i(  imaginative ;  this  seems  clearly  to  follow 
from  the  fact  that  in  no  other  passage  (ex- 
cept, indeed,  ch.  xxxi.  9)  is  there  a  ref.  rence 
to  the  spiritual  primacy  of  Ephraim  in  the 
restored  nation.  Out  of  the  land  of  the 
north ;  ».e.  Assyria  and  (ch.  i.  14)  Babylonia. 
The  Septuagint  inserts,  "  and  from  all  the 
countries,"  agreeably  to  ch.  xvi.  15 ;  xxiii. 
8;  xxxii.  37.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
an  accurate  statement  that  the  exiles  from 
Judah  were  confined  to  "the  laud  of  the 
north."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
supplementing  tendency  of  the  Septuagint, 
though  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  has  suffered  in  a  less 
degree  from  the  same  tendency  on  the  part 
of  later  copyists. 

Ver.  19.— The  concluding  words  of  the 
h*i  verse  liave  turned  the  current  of  the 


prophet's  thoughts.  "Unto  your  fathers." 
Yes;  how  bright  the  prospect  when  that 
ideal  of  Israel  was  framed  in  the  Divine 
eounsels  I  Oonde3cending  accommodation 
to  human  modes  of  thought,  But  I  said 
fails  to  represent  the  relation  of  this  verse 
to  the  preceding.  Render,  I  indeed  had 
laid,  and  continue.  How  will  7,  eto.  Fnt 
thee  among  the  chUdl-en.  This  is  a  very 
common  rendering,  but  of  doubtful  correct- 
ness. It  assumes  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  adopted  (under  Divine  guidance)  in 
the  propliecies  of  Jeremiah,  the  various 
heathen  nations  were  in  the  relation  of 
sons  to  Jehovah.  This  is  most  improbable ; 
indeed,  even  Exod.  iv.  22  does  not  really 
favour  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  father- 
hood of  Gud  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Moreover,  the  pronoun  rendered  "  thee  "  ii 
in  the  feminine,  indicating  that  the 
prophet  has  still  in  hia  mind  the  picture 
of  Israel  as  Jehovah's  bride.  It  would 
surely  be  an  absurd  statement  that  Jehovah 
would  put  his  bride  among  the  children  I 
Bender,  therefore.  Bow  will  1  found  thee 
with  sons]  comparing,  for  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  verb,  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  and  for  that  of 
the  preposition,  Isa.  liv.  11.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  familiar  figure  by  which  a  family  or  s 
nation  is  likened  to  a  building  ("  house  of 
Abraham,"  "of  Israel").  Jehovah's  purpose 
had  been  to  make  Abraham's  seed  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xiii.  16).  Instesul 
of  that,  the  restored  exiles  would  be  few, 
and  weak  in  proportion,  so  that  the  Jewish 
Church  of  the  early  restoration  period  is 
represented  as  complaining,  "  We  made  not 
the  land  salvation,  neither  were  inhabitants 
of  the  world  produced "  (Isa.  xxvi  18).  A 
special  Divine  promise  was  needed  to  sur- 
mount this  grave  difficulty.  A  goodly  .  .  . 
nations;  rather,  a  heritage  the  most 
gloriiius  among  the  nations.  So  in  Ezekiel 
(xx.  6,  15)  Palestine  is  described  as  "  the 
glory  of  all  lands."  The  want  of  irrigation, 
and  the  denudation  of  the  land,  have  no 
doubt  much  diminished  the  natural  beauty 
and  fertility  of  Palestine;  but  wherever 
moderate  care  is  bestowed  on  the  soil,  how 
well  it  rewards  it  I  Thou  shalt  call  me  .  .  . 
Shalt  not  turn;  rather,  thou  wilt  call  me 
.  .  .  wilt  not  turn.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  Jehovah's  ideal  for  Israel.  In  response 
to  his  loving  gifts,  Israel  would  surely 
recogniza  him  as  her  Father,  and  devote  to 
him  all  her  energies  in  willing  obedience. 
Father  is  here  used,  not  in  the  spiritual  and 
individualizing  sense  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  in  such  a  sense  as  a  member  of  a 
primitive  Israelitish  family,  in  which  the 
patria  poteetai  was  fully  carried  out,  could 
realize.  The  first  instance  of  the  indi- 
vidualiziug  use  of  the  term  is  in  Eoolus. 
xxiii.  1 — 1.    (For  the  Old  Testamect  OM^ 
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eomp.  Tsa.  1.  I;   Ixiil.   16;    Exod.  It.  22; 

Hos.  xi.  1.) 

Ver.  20. — Surely.  The  word  noquires  an 
adveiBative  sense  from  the  context,  as  In 
Isa.  liii.  4,  and  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
"  but  surely."  From  her  husband ;  literally, 
from  her  friend  or  companion.  The  clioice 
of  the  word  seems  to  indicate  the  inner 
hollownesB  of  the  married  life.  The 
woman  only  sees  in  her  liusband  tlie 
companion,  bel.ind  whose  back  she  can 
follow  her  own  inclinations. 

Ver.  21. — Another  of  those  rapid  transi- 
tions so  common  in  emotional  wiitin;>;  like 
Jeremiah's.  The  prophet  cannot  bear  to 
dwell  upon  the  backsliding  of  his  people. 
He  knows  the  elements  of  good  which  still 
surrive,  and  by  fnith  sees  tbem  developed, 
through  the  teaohins  of  God's  goud  provi- 
dence, into  a  fruitf^ul  repentant'e.  How 
graphic  is  tho  description !  On  the  very 
high  places  (or  rather,  bare,  treeless  heights 
or  downs,  as  ver.  2)  where  a  licentious 
idolatry  used  to  be  practiiied,  a  sound  is 
heard  (render  so,  not  was  ftcard)— the 
sound  of  the  loud  and  audible  weeping  of 
an  impulsive  Eastern  people  (conip.  ch.  vii. 
2a).  Tor  they  have;  this  evidently  gives 
the  reason  of  the  bitter  lamentation  ;  render, 
because  they  have. 

Ver.  22. — Betum,  ye  baoksUding  children, 
etc. ;  more  literally,  Turn,  ye  turned-away 
sons;  I  will  heal  your  turnings  (its  Hos.  xiv. 
4).  It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  this 
verse  does  not  stand  before  ver.  21.  But  the 
truth  is  that  ver.  21  describes  not  so  much 
the  "  conversion "  of  the  Jews  as  their 
willingness  to  "convert"  (an  archaism  of 
King  James's  Bible,  which  we  may  well 
regret),  or  "  turn "  to  God.  Christ  must 
touch,  or  at  least  make  his  presence  felt,  in 
order  that  the  sick  man  may  be  healed ;  a 
special  call  of  God  must  be  heard,  in  order 
that  the  sinner  may  truly  repent.  Behold, 
we  oome  nnto  thee.  Efficacious,  and  not 
"  iriesistible  "  grace,  ia  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Ver.  2iJ. — Trtdy  in  vain,  etc.  An  obscure 
and  (if  corruption  exists  anywhere)  corrupt 
passage,  wliich,  howevtr,  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  emend,  as  the  corruption  con- 
sists partly  in  wrong  letters,  partly  in 
omitted  letters  or  words  lor  botli);  and, 
moreover,  the  text  employed  by  the  Septua- 
gint  appears  to  hiive  presented  the  same 
di^Sculty.     The  latter  poiut  is  especially 


noteworthy.  Tt  is  far  from  proving  that 
the  traditional  text  is  correct ;  what  it  doee 
suggest  is  that  the  writinu;s  of  tlie  prophets 
were  at  first  written  down  in  a  very  insecure 
manner.  The  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  anbatantially  that^of  Hitzig,  who 
explains  "  the  multitude  of  [the]  moun- 
tains," as  meaning  "  the  multitude  of  gods 
worshipped  on  the  mountains" — too  forced 
an  expression  for  so  simple  a  context.  It 
seems  most  natural  to  suppose  (with  Ewald, 
Graf,  and  Keil),  a  contrast  between  the  wild, 
noisy  cultus  of  idolatrous  religions,  and  the 
quiet  spiritual  worship  inculcated  by  the 
propliets.  Compare  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  loud  and  ostentatious  demonstrations 
of  Baal's  ritual  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  with 
the  sober,  serious  attitude  of  Elijah  in  the 
same  chapter.  The  word  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  Version  "multitude"  has  a  still 
more  obvixus  and  original  meaning,  viz. 
"  tumult ; "  and  probably  the  Targum  is  not 
far  from  the  true  sense  in  rendering,  "  In 
vain  have  we  worshipped  upon  the  hills 
and  not  for  profit  luve  we  raised  a  tumult 
on  the  mountains." 

Ver.  24.— For  shame;  rather,  and  the 
Shame  (i.e.  the  Baal).  The  words  Boslteih 
("  Shame ")  and  Baal  are  frequently  inter- 
changed; so  again  in  ch.  xi.  lii  (coinp.  Hos. 
ix.  10).  So,  too,  Jerubbesheth  stands  for 
Jerubbaal  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ;  comp.  Judg.  vi. 
32) ;  Ishbosheth  for  Eshbaal  (2  Sam.  ii.  8 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  viii.  33).  Hath  devoured 
the  labour  of  our  fathers,  etc. ;  a  condensed 
way  of  saying  that  Baal-worship  has  brought 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  us,  our  flocks 
and  herds,  and  all  the  other  "labour"  (or 
rather  "  W(  alth,"  i.e.  fruit  of  labour)  of  our 
fathers,  being  destroyed  as  the  punishment 
of  our  sins  (comp,  Deut.  xxviii.  30 — 32). 
Another  view  is  that  the  "  devouring  "  had 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices,  but  it  is  Improbable 
that  the  sacrificial  worship  of  Baal  had 
daveloped  to  such  a  portentous  extent,  and 
the  former  explanation  is  in  itself  more 
suitable  to  the  context. 

Ver.  25. — We  lie  dcwn ;  nither.  f,e«  us  lie 
down;  said  in  despair,  juot  as  liezekiah 
says,  "Let  us  enter  the  gales  of  Sheol" 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  10).  A  prostrato  position  is 
the  natural  expression  of  deep  soitow  (2 
Sam.  xii.  16;  xiii.  31;  1  Kings  xxi.  4). 
Our  confusion  oovereth  ns;  rather.  Let  our 
confusion  (or  reproach')  cover  us  (like  a 
veil)  (oomp.  oh.  li.  51 ;  Pb.  Ixix.  7). 


HOMILBTICa 


Yer.  4._  FUM  remfniicenees  of  Ood.    "We  are  here  bro'jgbt  from  tli,e  view  of  God  m 
%  Husband  to  that  of  him  as  a  Father,  for  only  when  we  consider  his  variovu  relatiooa 
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nrith  us  caa  we  meatiue  the  depth  of  our  sin  or  the  motives  we  have  for  returning 
to  him. 

I.  God'8    people    oak    call    to    mind    old    memories    of    his    FATHERLT   000DNBS8> 

1.  In  our  own  experience  of  his  grace  he  has  revealed  himself  as  a  Father.  He  is  the 
Source  and  Origin  of  life.  In  him  we  continue  to  exist  (Acts  xvii.  28).  He  is  constantly 
protecting  us  and  enriching  us  with  his  gifts.  2.  God  may  be  discerned  as  the  Com- 
panion of  his  people's  early  days.  (1)  He  was  with  his  people — a  Companion — not 
merely  blessing  them  from  a  distance.  (2)  He  was  with  his  people  as  a  Friend,  holding 
kindly  intercourse,  condescending  to  intimate  communion,  accompanying  them  as  a  Stay 
and  Solace  through  their  pilgrimage.  (3)  He  was  with  his  people  in  their  youth.  None 
are  too  young  to  be  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  God.  Happy  are  they  who  have 
been  in  communion  with  God  from  their  youth  up,  instead  of  only  coming  to  him  at  the 
eleventh  hour  1  They  enjoy  the  most  of  him,  have  longest  time  for  bis  service,  have 
most  advantages  for  growing  and  ripening  in  religious  experience.  As  we  look  back  on 
our  early  days,  we  may  often  discern  how  God  has  been  with  us  in  dark  scenes  whwe 
his  presence  was  unrecognized  at  the  time,  and  has  been  sustaining  and  cheering  ua 
when  we  have  not  recognized  the  hand  from  which  the  comfort  was  coming. 

II.  Old  MEM0BIE8  OP  God's  fatherly  goodness  may  be  abused.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Jews  often  fell  into  this  mistake.  1.  We  may  assume  that  the  past  blessing  of 
Ood  is  all  that  we  need.  Because  we  once  enjoyed  his  presence  we  may  be  too  ready 
to  rest  satisfied  as  though  all  must  be  well  with  us  henceforth  for  ever.  But  we  cannot 
live  in  the  past.  It  is  vain  to  waste  our  time  in  idle  self-congratulations  on  our  early 
devotion  if  later  years  have  found  us  wandering  far  from  God.  We  must  not  say  that 
all  is  done  that  our  souls  need  if  we  can  point  to  an  early  time  when  we  were  introduced 
to  filial  relations  with  God.  It  is  nothing  to  us  that  God  was  the  Friend  of  our  youth 
if  he  has  been  rejected  in  our  later  days.  Indeed,  this  early  memory  will  be  our 
accuser  for  subsequent  unfaithfulness.  2.  We  may  assume  thai  if  Qod  wai  once  our 
Father  and  Friend  he  will  always  stand  in  those  relations  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  our 
first  love  we  lose  the  blessings  which  are  connected  with  it.  The  past  is  no  security  for 
the  present.  The  momentous  questions  is.  Do  we  now  stand  in  a  true  filial  relation 
with  God  ?  Is  he  still  our  Friend  ?  If  he  was  valued  as  a  Companion  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  is  he  not  wanted  in  the  toils  and  battles  of  manhood  ?  will  he  not  be 
needed  in  the  weariness  of  age  ?  in  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  the  lonely  passage  of 
death? 

III.  Old  memories  of  God's  fatherly  goodness  may  be  considered  with  pbofit. 
1.  They  may  reveal  our  subseijuent  unfaithfulness.  We  compare  ourselves  with  our- 
selves and  see  how  we  have  fallen.  2.  They  may  lead  us  to  see  the  blessedness  of  an 
earlier  estate,  to  be  awakened  to  the  loss  we  have  sufinred,  and  to  be  roused  to  the 
desire  for  a  return  to  it.  3.  They  may  help  us  to  trust  Ood.  He  was  our  Father  and 
our  Friend  in  early  days.  He  is  changeless.  If,  then,  we  repent  and  return  to  him,  will 
he  not  permit  us  still  to  cry,  "  My  Father ; "  and  again  to  enter  into  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  friendly  fellowship  with  him  ?  So  the  prodigal  remembers  his  early  days,  and 
is  induced  by  old  memories  to  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father  "  (Luke  xv.  18). 

Ver.  10. — Insincere  repentante.  I.  Eepentance  is  insincere  when  it  does  not 
POSSESS  THE  whole  HEART.  Judah  IS  accuscd  of  being  "  false,''  and  of  turning  to 
Jehovah  "feignedly,"  because  she  did  not  turn  "with  her  whole  heart."  1.  True 
repentance  must  be  found  in  the  heart.  Mere  confession  with  the  lip  without  a  change 
of  feeling  is  a  mockery  (Isa.  xxix.  13).  Simple  amendment  of  external  conduct  is  no 
'cpentance  unless  it  is  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  better,  by  a  return  to  the  love 
of  goodness.  2.  True  repentance  must  possess  the  whole  heart.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  a  lingering  affection  for  sin.  The  penitent  must  not  look  back  regretfully,  like 
Lot's  wife,  on  the  pleasant  things  he  is  renouncing.  Bepentance  must  be  for  sin,  not  foi 
certain  sins  selected  from  the  rest  for  condemnation ;  it  means  the  desire  to  abandon 
all  wickedness.  People  sometimes  repent  insincerely  by  confessing  and  abandoning 
trifling  faults,  while  they  cling  to  greater  evils.  A  right  repentance  searches  the  dark 
depths  of  the  soul  and  brings  forth  old  buried  sins,  forgotten  but  not  yet  forgiven,  dar- 
ling bosom  sins  which  have  grown  into  the  very  life  and  can  only  be  torn  out  from  • 
bleeding  heart,  oommuu  biui>  which  are  classed  amoBK  »  man's  habitg  and  whick  k« 
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excuses  to  himself  as  being  "  his  ways."  Such  repentance  is  no  superficial  emotion,  no 
sentiment  of  the  hour  stirred  in  the  church  only  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  a  man 
IB-enters  his  worldly  associations.  It  must  be  thorough,  profound,  overwhelming.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  tears  shed,  but  by  its  practical  fruits,  the 
solid  proofs  of  a  desire  for  a  better  life  (Luke  iii.  8 — 14). 

II.  Insinoebs  bepbntanob  cannot  be  accepted  bt  God.  1.  Such  repentance  is 
ineximsahle.  Judah  had  failed  to  profit  by  the  solemn  lessons  of  her  sister's  sin  and 
ruin.  In  face  of  such  terrible  warnings,  how  foolish  to  cling  still  to  the  old  life  even 
while  pretending  to  turn  from  it!  2.  Such  repentance  is  only  self-deceiving.  The 
hypocrite  would  deceive  God,  but  failing  to  do  this  he  deceives  himself.  He  is  the  dupe 
of  his  own  design.  For  he  imagines  that  his  fraud  will  serve  him  some  good  purpose, 
whereas  it  is  detected  by  God  and  frustrated  from  the  first.  3.  Such  repentance  is 
useless.  Judah  gains  no  deliverance  by  her  feigned  repentance.  God  is  Spirit,  and  can 
only  be  approached  in  spirit  (John  iv.  24).  Any  other  pretended  return  to  him  is  no 
return.  We  do  not  come  to  God  by  simply  entering  a  church,  nor  please  him  by  the 
mechanical  observance  of  an  external  service  (Isa.  i.  11 — 15).  The  insincere  repentance 
is  a  double  mistake,  its  trouble  is  all  wasted,  its  tears  all  shed  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
falsehood  of  it  is  a  new  offence  increasing  guilt  before  God.  To  turn  to  God  only  with 
the  lip  is  thus  not  merely  not  to  turn  to  him  at  all,  it  is  to  wander  still  further  from 
him.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  using  the  familiar  language  of  confession  if  we  are 
not  really  desiring  to  renounce  sin  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  Let  repentance,  of  all 
things,  be  true  and  whole-hearted. 

Vers.  12,  13. — Ood  inviting  the  return  of  his  sinful  children.  This  imitation  is 
offered  to  "backsliding  Israel"  in  preference  to  "false  Judah"  (ver.  11).  There 
seemed  to  be  more  hope  of  the  former.  Openly  wicked  men  are  more  easily  led  to 
repentance  than  hypocritical  pretenders  to  goodness.  Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  12,  13),  and  his  invitations  were  more  readily  accepted 
by  publicans  and  reprobates  than  by  Pharisees. 

I.  The  invitation  is  pkom  God.  Before  men  return  to  God  he  seeks  them.  The 
Father  calls  to  his  children  while  they  are  yet  in  rebellion  against  him.  In  the  quarrel 
between  man  and  Qoi  all  the  wrong  is  on  man's  side,  yet  God  is  the  first  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation.  1.  We  have  not  to  reconcile  Ood  to  us,  but  to  be  reconciled  to  him 
(2  Cor.  V.  20).  Any  difficulty  on  God's  side  has  been  removed  by  his  own  act  in  the 
sacrifice  of  his  Son.  Now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  return.  2.  We  have  not  to  wait 
for  God's  willingness  to  receive  us,  nor  to  persuade  him.  Already  he  has  invited  us, 
and  he  now  waits  to  be  gracious. 

II.  The  motive  fob  the  invitation  is  the  goodness  op  God.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  there  is  in  us  any  inherent  attractiveness,  any  merit  which  in  the  eye  of 
God  outweighs  our  sin,  any  valuable  qualities  which  make  us  necessary  to  him.  The 
reason  for  God's  anxiety  to  have  bis  children  return  is  simply  his  love  for  them,  and 
this  love  is  not  derived  from  their  worthiness,  but  from  his  nature.  1.  It  is  because 
Qod  is  " merciful"  i.e.  this  is  his  peculiar  characteristic  ;  and  mercy  is  exercised  not 
according  to  desert,  but  according  to  need.  Therefore  the  less  man's  desert  is  the 
greater  will  be  the  outgoing  of  God's  mercy,  because  the  deeper  will  be  man's  wretched- 
ness. 2.  It  is  because  Ooas  anger  is  tempm-ary,  while  his  mercy  "  endureth  for  ever." 
God  says,  "  I  will  not  keep  mine  anger  for  ever ; "  but  he  does  keep  his  love  for  ever. 
We  say  "  God  is  love,"  but  we  do  not  say  "  God  is  anger."  He  exercises  anger  when 
this  is  required,  but  to  serve  an  end — to  establish  justice,  to  punish  sin,  etc.,  whereas  he 
exercises  love  for  its  own  sake.  This  latter  is  more  fundamental,  in  the  very  heart  of 
God,  and  outlives  the  wrath.  Hence  behind  the  passing  anger  that  denoimces  and 
punishes,  there  is  the  eternal  love  that  invites  to  reconciliation. 

IlL  The  one  condition  fob  aooeptino  the  invitation  is  the  acknowledsmbnt 
OP  GUILT.  "  Acknowledge  thine  iniquity."  1.  This  acknowledgment  is  necessary. 
We  can  only  return  to  God  by  forsaking  our  sin,  for  it  is  just  our  sin  which  keeps  us 
from  him,  and  as  long  as  this  is  retained  must  still  keep  us  from  him.  Indeed,  separa- 
tion from  God  and  sin  are  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  spiritual  condition.  We  can 
^only  be  forgiven  when  we  admit  our  guilt,  and  only  lie  welcomed  by  God  when  we 
kunbU  ourselves  before  him.     2.  This  acknowledgment  must  be  eomplett.     It  must 
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include  a  recognition  of  (1)  positive  disobedience—"  thou  hast  transgressed,"  etc. ;  (2) 
the  multitudinous  variety  of  sins — "  and  hast  scattered  thy  ways ; "  (3)  the  disrecard  of 
Qod's  voice  even  when  he  has  spoken  in  love  and  urged  us  to  return.  3.  This  acKnow- 
ledgment  is  sufficient.  "  Only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity.  No  sacrifice,  penance,  or 
partial  reformation  is  first  required  on  our  part  The  new  and  better  life  must  begin 
with  OUT  return  to  Qod. 

Ver.  14  (second  clause,  "  and  I  will  take  you,"  etc.). — Religiout  individualifm.  L 
By  natoeb  men  live  bbparatb,  individual  lives.  Man  is  social,  yet  he  is  per«oniil. 
1.  Each  soul  has  its  own  personality,  separate  from  that  of  every  other  soul  by  im- 
measurable oceans.  Sympathy  unites  soul^<,  but  does  not  destroy  this  individuality  of 
being.  Each  soul  has  its  own  secret  life,  and  the  deeper  the  spiritual  experience  is  the 
more  lonely,  hidden,  and  incommunicable  will  it  be.  There  are  dark  recesses  of  con- 
sciousness In  the  shallowest  heart  which  no  stranger  can  fathom  (Prov.  xiv.  10),  2. 
Bach  soul  has  its  own  separate  course  to  live,  its  peculiar  privileges  and  privations, 
blessings  and  trials,  its  duties  which  no  other  soul  can  fulfil,  its  reserved  heritage,  its 
vast  destiny.  Starting  from  near  points,  our  lives  may  branch  out  in  all  directions  till 
they  are  utterly  isolated  in  the  lonely  solitudes  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  being.  3. 
Each  soul  has  its  own  necessary  variety  of  nature.  No  two  are  alike.  The  unity  of 
mankind  is  a  oneness,  not  of  unison,  but  of  harmony. 

II.  God  deals  with  men  bbpabatblt  and  individitallt.  1.  His  love  is  towards 
men  as  individuals.  The  size  of  the  human  family  is  no  impediment  to  this  with  an 
Infinite  Being  who  possesses  infinite  capacities  of  thought  and  affection.  Even  among 
men  the  parent  of  a  large  family  has  as  individual  a  love  for  each  of  his  children  as  the 
parent  of  a  small  family.  2.  G«d  approaches  man  individually.  The  outward  voice 
of  invitation  is  general :  "  whosoever  will "  is  invited.  But  the  inward  voice,  in  con- 
science and  spiritual  communion,  is  private.  Yet  this  fact  is  not  a  restriction  on  out 
enjoyment  of  God's  favours,  for  he  speaks  thus  inwardly  to  all  who  will  listen  to  him. 

III.  Men  must  eetubn  to  God  sepabatelt  and  individually.  Each  laust  repent, 
trust,  pray  for  himself.  A  nation  can  only  return  as  the  units  return,  "one  of  a  city, 
and  two  of  a  family."  We  must  enter  the  "  wicket-gate  "  in  single  file.  No  association 
with  Christendom,  a  Christian  nation,  a  Church,  a  Christian  family,  will  secure  our 
personal  redemption.  Even  families  are  divided  here.  Each  must  say  for  himself  in 
the  singular,  "  /will  arise ; "  "  My  Father ; "  "  My  God."  Still :  (1)  Wo  may  help  one 
another,  and  owing  to  the  iufluence  of  sympathy  there  may  be  "  two  of  a  family,"  while 
perhaps  there  is  only  "  one  of  a  city ; "  (2)  after  we  return  to  God  we  may  naturally 
unite  in  his  service  as  his  family,  his  Church,  the  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head ; 
and  (3)  though  a  few  may  return  at  first,  it  is  to  be  the  work  of  these  few  to  increase 
their  number  till  the  whole  apostate  family  is  reconciled  to  God. 

Vers.  16 — 18. — 2%e  blessings  of  redemption.  The  blessings  which  are  here  described 
as  following  the  restoration  of  Israel  are  partly  national  and  material  in  form,  but  they 
contain,  in  the  heart  of  them,  those  deep  spiritual  elements  of  the  Messianic  ideas  which 
constitute  the  blessings  of  redemption.     Note  the  chief  characteristics  of  these — 

L  The  negative  oharaotebistios  op  the  blessings  op  bbdbmption.  1.  Freedom 
from  the  old  life^  sin.  "Neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  stubbornness  of 
their  evil  hearts."  This  implies  (1)  that  the  conquest  of  sin  is  itself  a  good  to  God's 
people,  and  not  merely  a  painful  and  self-rienying  means  for  securing  some  other  good ; 
and  (2)  that  this  conquest  is  to  be  complete  and  final.  Bad  as  were  the  subseque  t 
failings  of  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity,  they  were  cured  for  ever  of  their  old  sins  of 
idolatry  and  of  participation  in  the  immoral  and  cruel  rites  of  their  neighbours*  religions. 
Many  as  are  the  defects  and  falls  of  the  Christian,  these  do  not  equal  the  evil  of  his  old 
life.  2.  A  change  from  the  old  habits  of  religion.  The  Jews  will  no  longer  have  the 
ark,  the  seat  of  a  localized  Divine  presence,  and  they  will  not  want  this.  We  can 
never  exactly  recover  the  past.  Paradise  cannot  be  regained.  The  new  Jerusalem  will 
not  be  like  the  old  garden  of  Eden.  The  restored  Christian  cannot  return  to  the  primi- 
tive innocence  of  childhood.  But  he  need  not  altogether  regret  this  impossibility. 
With  the  innocence  of  childhood  there  were  associated  its  ignorance,  its  weakness,  its 
restraints.     With  redemption  there  comes  a  new  and  larger  life.     The  ark  is  lost ;  but 
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this  need  not  be  regretted  since  with  it  the  limitations  and  material  conditions  of  the 
Divine  visitations  are  gone  also. 

II.  The  positivb  characteristics  of  the  blessings  op  redemption.  1.  Tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  GocPsfidl  presence.  God's  throne  is  to  be  no  longer  the  morcy-seat  at  the  ark : 
(1)  confined  to  one  small  sanctuary  ;  (2)  separating  the  religious  Irom  the  secular ;  (3) 
hidden  from  the  common  gaze  of  men.  All  Jerusalem  will  be  God's  throne.  God  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  revealed  to  all,  consecrating  the  affairs  of  daily  life 
(Zech.  liv.  20).  2.  T%e  glorifying  of  Ood  in  the  earth  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  people.  "  All  the  nations  shall  be  gathered,"  etc.  God's  people  are  honoured  by 
being  the  means  of  attracting  others  to  him.  Thus  they  are  "  a  city  set  on  a  bill " 
(Matt.  V.  14).  The  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  Christ  are  offered  to  the  world.  The 
glory  of  the  Saviour  and  the  joy  of  his  people  will  be  completed  by  the  acceptance  of 
them  by  all  nations.  3.  Brotherly  love.  'I'he  old  enmity  of  Israel  and  Judah  will 
cease  (Isa.  xi.  12,  13).  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  peace.  His  advent  prepared  the  way 
for  peace  on  earth.  As  his  kingdom  spreads,  peace  must  also  extend  over  the  troubled 
world.  Even  now  the  individual  Christian  must  find  his  joy  in  exercising  the  peaceful 
spirit  and  practising  brotherly  love  (Heb.  xiii.  1). 

HI.  The  conditions  for  receiving  the  blessings  op  redemption.  1.  Return  to 
Ood  in  repentance.  This  is  implied  in  the  previous  verses.  Repentance  precedes  restora- 
tion. 2.  Multiplication  of  numbers.  These  blessings  were  to  come  after  the  people 
were  "  multiplied  and  increased."  We  cannot  expect  the  full  Christian  blessings  till 
the  Church  has  grown  largely  in  numbers.  God  has  special  blessings  for  his  Ghwch. 
The  Holy  Spirit  came  at  Pentecost,  when  the  whole  Church  was  gathered  together 
(Acts  ii.  1).  These  privileges  of  Christianity  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not 
lessened  by  distribution,  but  the  more  they  are  scattered  abroad,  the  more  valuable  do 
they  become  to  every  individual  who  enjoys  them.  3.  A  fitting  time.  These  blessings 
were  not  enjoyed  at  once.  For  some  we  still  wait.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a 
"rain  of  mustai-d  seed."   Its  growth  is  gradual ;  so  is  also  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 

Ver.  22. — Invitation  and  lesponse.  I.  The  invitation.  1.  The  object  of  the  in- 
vitation. God  calls  on  his  people  to  return  to  him.  Not  simple  reformation  of  morals, 
but  the  restoration  of  personal  relations  with  God  as  the  Father  of  his  people  is  desired. 
'2.  The  condition  of  the  invited.  They  are  apostate  children ;  i.e.  (I)  they  are  far  from 
God,  though  (2)  they  were  once  near  to  him,  and  (3)  they  are  still  his  children.  As 
sinners,  men  have  all  lost  a  first  estate  of  innocence,  but  have  not  lost,  and  can  never  lose, 
their  filial  relationship  to  God.  Hence  (1)  the  greatness  of  their  guilt  and  (2)  the  hope 
of  their  restoration.  3.  The  accompanying;  promise.  God  invites  and  does  not  drive ; 
he  here  exchanges  threats  for  promises.  God  will  heal,  not  simply  receive  his  children. 
God  alone  can  heal  their  apostacies.  Man  repents  of  sin,  but  God  cures  it.  It  is  our 
part  to  turn  from  the  evil,  God's  to  destroy  that  evil.  Sin  is  washed  out,  not  by  the 
tears  of  penitence,  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  healino;  is  of  the  apostacies  them- 
selves, not  simply  of  their  painful  eflFects.  Christ  saves  from  sin.  This  is  what  God 
most  requires  in  us,  and  what  we  most  need  for  our  own  blessedness  (John  i.  29). 

II.  The  response.  I.  An  expression  of  witliiig  bbediince.  "Behold,  we  come 
unto  thee."  This  response  must  be  voluntary.  God  waits  for  man's  return,  does  ncit 
force  it ;  since  what  he  desires  is  not  the  abject  submission  of  vanquished  enemies,  but 
the  !i  ving  reconciliation  of  children.  This  response  must  also  be  active.  "  We  come." 
The  i^nirent  does  not  simply  "  accept "  the  grace  of  God  in  a  passive  faith.  He  must 
"arise  and  go  "  (Luke  xv.  18).  This  implies  exertion  of  will,  active  obedience.  2. 
An  indication  of  the  grounds  of  that  obedience.  "  For  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God." 
God  invites  by  a  promise  of  blessing  to  his  people  ;  they  respond  by  turning  from  the 
(bought  of  their  own  profit  to  that  of  the  character  and  claim  of  God.  The  great 
motive  to  return  is  found  in  what  Goil  is  rather  than  in  what  he  does,  because  the 
return  is  to  him  and  not  merely  to  his  blessings.  Men  will  return  to  God  when  they 
see  what  there  is  in  him  to  attract  them  to  his  feet.  Hence  the  importance  of  knowing 
Qod  (Job  xxii.  21).  Christ  invites  us  by  revealing  the  Father  (John  xiv.  6,  7).  (1) 
We  should  think  of  the  revealed  character  of  God  as  a  ground  for  returning  to  him. 
Israel  returns  by  remembering  the  ancient  Name  "  Jehovah,"  with  its  glorious  signi* 
ficance  and  its  sacred  memories.    (2)  We  should  think  of  God's  peculiar  relatioM  with 
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UB.  Israel  thinks  of  "  Jehovah  ou/-  God."  'Ihis  relationship  points  to  God's  claim 
upon  UB,  rising  out  of  his  recognized  authority  as  "ours,"  and  the  special  covenant 
honds  of  those  who  have  once  yielded  themselves  to  him,  and  also  to  the  peculiar  grace 
God  hestows  on  his  people,  which  both  increases  the  obligation  and  facilitates  the  effort 
to  return. 

Ver.  23. — From  fahe  to  true  salvation.  I.  The  need  of  salvation.  This  seems 
to  be  confessed  before  as  much  as  after  repentance.  In  both  conditions  Israel  must 
turn  somewhere  for  deliverance.  1.  The  need  is  universal.  Israel  was  in  national 
danger :  but  socially  and  privately  mea  felt  a  vague  sense  of  unrest  and  helplessness, 
and  their  heathen  rites  were  a  proof  of  this.  The  mystery  of  existence,  the  weariness 
of  toil,  the  sorrow  and  disappointments  of  common  experience,  the  terror  of  death,  makt 
men  feel  their  helplessness.  All  religions  witness  to  this  fact.  2.  The  need  is  felt  to  be 
such  that  only  religion  can  meet  it.  Men  instinctively  cry  to  their  gods  in  the  storm 
(Jonah  i.  5).  This  element  of  religion  is  retained  when  every  other  vestige  of  it  has 
vanished.  This  element  is  conmion  to  the  most  diverse  forms  of  religion,  the  most 
degraded  equally  with  the  mos.t  elevated.  Is  not  such  a  fundamental  fact  of  human 
nature  a  ground  for  hope  ?  Can  we  believe  that  such  •  deep,  instinctive  cry  will  meet 
with  no  response  ? 

II.  The  false  hope  or  salvation.  Israel  had  turned  to  the  pagan  worship  on  the 
hills  for  deliverance ;  but  in  vain.  1.  Superficially  regarded,  there  was  much  to  recom- 
mend this.  (1)  It  was  conspicuous  and  imposing — on  the  hill-tops.  (2)  It  was  noi-sy  ; 
there  was  tumult  on  the  mountains.  The  more  noise  and  bustle  there  is  in  a  thing  the 
more  important  does  it  seem  to  those  who  forget  that  the  real  power  is  with  "  the  still 
small  voice  "  and  the  "  gentleness  "  that  makes  great.  (3)  It  was  popular ;  in  reliaious 
matters,  as  in  all  else,  unthinking  peojile  go  with  the  multitude.  (4)  It  was  multiform; 
not  one  temple  service,  but  sacrifices  on  every  hill.  Unspiritual  people  put  faith  in  the 
number  of  prayers,  the  amount  of  gifts,  etc.,  rather  than  in  the  motive  and  spirit  which 
prompt  them.  (5)  It  was  easy  to  follow ;  it  required  no  purity  of  life,  no  spiritual 
effort  of  faith.  Men  like  a  cheap  religion.  2.  Experience  proved  the  hope  to  le false. 
The  salvation  was  hoped  for  in  vain.  Heathen  gods  neither  protected  from  external 
foes  nor  cured  the  internal  wretchedness  of  Israel.  This  must  have  been  the  case,, 
because  (1)  they  were  not  gods  at  all,  the  ground  of  the  hope  did  not  exist ;  (2)  the 
corruption  which  was  permitted  and  encouraged  in  the  rites  with  which  these  gods 
were  served  was  the  very  source  of  the  nation's  ruin.  The  hope  of  salvation  was  the 
cause  of  destiuction.  So  is  it  whenever  men  turn  from  God  to  lower  grounds  of  con- 
fidence. The  very  apostacy  thus  committed  is  the  source  of  the  ruin  which  it  in 
expected  to  avert.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  made  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  To  see 
the  mistake  of  the  false  hope  is  the  first  step  towards  deliverance. 

III.  The  trtje  hope  of  salvation.  "  Truly  in  Jehovah  our  God  is  the  salvation 
of  Israel."  1.  God  only  can  deliver,  since  he  only  can  control  nations  and  subdue  the 
hearts  of  individual  men.  2.  God  does  deliver  by  his  providence  in  outward  events 
and  his  spiritual  help  in  the  internal  battle  with  sin.  3.  God  is  hnoxen  as  the 
Deliverer  by  his  actions  in  the  jiast.  Israel  turns  to  "  Jehovah  our  God,"  the  God 
who  had  often  shown  himself  as  a  Saviour.  He  who  rightly  reads  the  story  of  his 
own  past  life  will  see  in  it  reasons  for  trusting  God  for  the  future,  4.  God  is  sought 
as  the  Deliverer  when  all  other  refuges  fail.  After  making  the  painful  discovery 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse,  Israel  comes  to  recognize  the  true  salvation, 
but  not  till  then.  Trouble  is  good  if  it  reveals  the  rottenness  of  our  mistaken  hope  in 
time  to  set  us  free  to  seek  the  true  hope.  Tet  how  sad  that  men  should  need  to  have 
the  vol  thus  forcibly  torn  from  their  ej  es  I 

Vera.  24,  25. — Shame.  I.  Shame  is  the  natheal  accompakiment  of  guilt.  1. 
Distitiguish  shame  from  modesty.  Modesty  is  the  fear  of  shame.  Modesty  shrinks 
from  doing  the  thing  which  when  done  will  result,  or  ought  to  result,  in  shame.  Thus 
modesty  pertains  to  innocence,  shame  to  guilt.  2.  Distinguish  natwral  shame  from 
guilty  ehame.  Natural  shame  results  from  the  exposure  of  what  should  be  kept  private 
but  18  pure  in  itself— this  applies  to  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  delicacy ;  guilty  ahama 
ta  asaoeiatcd  with  that  which,  whether  revealed  or  not,  in  morally  btid.    3.  Digtitufuitk 
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false  from  true  ihame.  The  blush  of  innocence  when  falsely  accused,  the  shrinking 
from  the  disapproval  by  others  of  conduct  which  we  feel  conscientiously  bound  to 
pursue,  and  similar  feelings,  are  instances  of  the  former.  They  simply  result  from 
weakness.  Such  shame  is  a'  needless  pain,  but  it  is  only  culpable  when  it  leads  to 
weak  subserviency  to  what  we  know  is  not  right — the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a 
snare.  True  shame  is  uot  simply  the  distressing  consciousness  of  the  disapproval  of 
others,  but  the  consciousness  that  this  is  well  deserved. 

II.  Refentancb  leads  us  to  beoabd  bin  with  shahb.  Israel  then  names  Baal, 
the  god  of  her  former  worship,  "  Shame."  To  the  penitent  "  all  things  are  new." 
Tlie  sins  in  wliich  he  gloried  are  now  objects  of  the  deepest  shame.  1.  Men  must  tee 
sin  in  a  true  light  to  regard  it  with  shame.  The  Israelites  are  here  represented  as 
confessing  sin ;  they  feel  it  is  their  own  act :  "  We  have  sinned ; "  they  feel  that  their 
&thers'  sin  does  not  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  new  sin  of  the  children,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  adds  to  the  cumulative  guilt  of  the  nation.  2.  When  sin  is  thus  regarded,  the 
shame  it  overpowering  and  overwhelming :  overpowering,  for  Israel  says,  "  Let  us  lie 
down  in  our  shame,"  there  is  no  resisting  the  influence  of  it,  it  crushes  to  the  dust  ia 
humiliation ;  and  it  is  overwhelming,  "  let  our  confusion  cover  us ; "  such  shame  is  no 
superficial  and  transient  emotion.     It  is  all-absorbing. 

III.  The  shame  fob  sin  is  a  wholesome  corbegtite.  Nothing  is  more  painful. 
Self-love,  self-conceit,  and  self-respect  are  all  cruelly  wounded.  Tet  the  bitter  medicine 
is  a  true  antidote  to  the  sweet  poison  of  sin.  1.  It  opens  our  eyes  to  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  wickedness.  In  regarding  Baal  as  "  shame,"  the  people  seem  to  discover  for 
the  iirst  time  that  he  had  "  devoured  the  labour  of  their  fathers  from  their  youth." 
The  passion  of  sin  throws  a  false  glamour  about  it  and  its  effects  which  shame  dissolves. 
2.  It  serves  as  a  strong  deterrent  from  futv/re  sin.  It  makes  our  old  ways  look  horrible, 
disgusting,  contemptible.  We  wonder  how  we  could  have  loved  them,  and  so  long  as 
the  shame  lasts  nothing  could  induce  us  to  return  to  them.  Unfortunately,  shame  soon 
dies  away,  and  if  disregarded  leaves  men  harder  than  before.  Therefore  it  should  not 
be  trusted  in  by  itself,  but  used  as  a  means  to  lead  us  to  the  enduring  security  against 
gin  in  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  1 — 5^ 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  4. — A  caV,  to  the  young.  We  need  not  hesitate  so  far  to  turn  these  words  aside 
from  their  original  meaning  as  to  regard  them  as  a  Divine  appeal  to  the  young ;  especi- 
ally if  we  understand  that  the  prophet  is  here  calling  on  Judah  to  return  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  "  youth ; "  that  "  at  this  time,"  this  hopeful  reign  of  the  good  King  Josiah, 
she  should  renew  her  covenant  with  Jehovah  and  the  "  love  of  her  espousals  "  (ch.  ii.  2). 
In  the  days  of  youth  the  heart  is  most  freely  open  to  Divine  influences,  and  it  may  be 
expected  to  respond  readily  to  such  an  appeal  as  this.     Note — 

I.  The  deepest  tbdth  of  eeliqion  is  the  fatherhood  of  God.  That  he  is  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  is  the  basis  of  his  claims  upon  us.  The  quality  of  our  religious 
thought,  the  drift  of  our  religious  opinions,  the  tone  of  our  religious  life,  depend  very 
greatly  on  our  faith  in  this  truth.  Fatherhood  is  our  highest  conception  of  Grod,  and 
includes  within  it  all  aspects  of  his  being,  and  all  the  relations  he  sustains  towards  us. 
This  crowns  them  all,  embraces  all.  We  cannot  rise  above  and  beyond  it.  Our  ideas 
are  essentially  defective  if  we  fall  short  of  it.  Nut  that  the  actual  human  fatherhood 
worthily  represents  it ;  that,  at  its  best,  is  but  a  marred  and  broken  copy — a  feeble, 
distant  reflection— of  the  Divine.  And  yet  the  essential  elements  remain  in  spite  of 
accidental  faults.  Power,  wisdom,  love,  judicial  authority,  kinsjly  rule,  protective 
tenderness, — these  are  the  attributes  of  its  ideal.  And  from  the  human,  with  all  its 
imjjerfections  and  perversions,  we  rise  to  the  Divine. 

II.  The  apprehension  of  this  sacred  relationship  is  spbciallt  befittinq  the 
SEASON  OF  TO0TH.  What  moro  natural  than  that  young  people  should  think  of  God 
as  their  Father ;  that  this  idea  of  him  should  give  shape  and  colouring  to  all  their  other 
religious  ideas,  and  blend  with  all  their  views  of  life,  and  all  their  impressions  of  per- 
sonal duty?  Those  who  have  grown  old—old  in  the  habit  of  frivolous  thought,  in  th< 
sarnaHring  ways  of  the  world,  in  the  debaang  service  of  sin,  arp  nften  dead  to  tbe  Im- 
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f  ression  of  It.  Their  hearts  are  too  much  estranged  to  feel  its  charm.  But  shull  nol 
they  who  still  have  the  dew  of  their  youth  upon  them,  the  bloom  of  its  quick  sensi- 
bility and  pure  affection,  love  to  hear  a  Father's  voice  ? 

III.  Nevertheless,  the  ruLL  discovery  of  this  relation  mabkb  a  crisis  m  the 
HiSTOBT  OF  ANT  SOUL.  It  is  generally  connected  with  the  painful  discovery  of  sin 
and  need.  "  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  arc  forgiven  you  for 
his  Name's  sake, . . .  because  ye  have  known  the  Father  "  (1  John  ii.  12, 13).  How  sug- 
gestive is  this  of  the  hidden  causes,  the  secret  springs,  the  earliest  realizations  of  Divine 
life  in  the  soul  I  One  of  its  first  evidences  is  the  recognition  of  the  Father.  The  cry, 
"  Abba,  Father ! "  is  the  first  that  it  breathes  forth.  But  this  comes  with  and  through 
the  reco.nition  of  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Saviour.  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Sou  shall  reveal  him  "  (Matt.  xi.  27).  And  it  is  a 
revelation  that  brings  the  assurance  of  "  furgi  voness  for  his  Name's  sake."  The  sense  of 
dreary  distance  from  God — guilt,  shame,  hunger,  degradation, — this  is  the  prelude  to  the 
sweet  satisfactions  of  the  life  of  sonship.  It  is  tlie  prodigal  "coming  to  himself." 
When  we  are  thus  painfully  feeling  our  way  back  to  him,  God  comes  forth  in  Christ  to 
meet  us,  embracing  us  in  the  arms  of  his  great  love,  breathing,  weeping  out.  upon  us 
the  infinite  tenderness  of  his  fatherly  heait.  Then  we  feel  that  we  can  dare  to  take 
that  sacred  name  "  Father"  on  our  lips.  It  has  a  deep  and  blessed  meaning  in  it  never 
known  before.  And  fear  and  shame  and  sorrow  give  place  to  the  joy  of  eternal 
reconciliation. 

IV.  The  natural  result  of  this  biscovEBt  will  be  full  personal  surbendbe 
TO  THE  Father's  guidance  and  control.  "Guide,"  literally,  Husband;  and  the 
word  "  husband  "  is  suggestive  of  all  thoughtful  and  kindly  guardianship,  the  wisdom 
that  directs,  and  the  strength  that  sustains.  Youth  needs  such  guardianship :  1.  Because 
of  its  special  moral  dangers,  worldly  fascinations,  Satanic  temptations,  acting  on  quick 
natural  susceptibility.  2.  Because  of  its  inexperience.  Experience  is  the  growth  of 
years.  It  is  not  of  itself  always  the  parent  of  the  liighest  practical  wisdom,  but  the 
want  of  it  calls  for  the  help  of  a  superior  power.  3.  Because  of  its  weakness  of  moral 
principle.  There  may  be  excellent  natural  dispositions,  germs  of  Christian  virtue  in 
the  soul,  but  they  are  not  yet  developed.  They  are  but  latent  possibilities  of  good. 
When  put  to  the  test,  they  may  be  found  wanting.  God's  grace  alone  can  ripen  them 
into  mature  and  steadfast  principles.  4.  Because  beneath  its  fairest  promise  there  may 
he  hidden  seeds  of  evil,  which  only  need  the  outward  incentive  to  bring  forth  deadly 
fruit.  5.  Because  the  after-destiny  depends  so  much  on  how  the  steps  of  youth  are  guided. 
Let  the  young  gi>e  heed  to  the  Father's  voice,  and  yield  themselves  to  his  loving  con- 
trol, if  they  would  tread  the  path  of  honour  and  safety  and  blessedness. — W. 

•Ver.  22. — "  BacJcsliding  Israel."  "  Backsliding  "  was  the  characteristic  vice  of  the 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  history.  Their  career  was  one  of 
perpetual  sinning  and  repenting,  until  the  great  apostacy,  the  final  "falling  away." 
And  in  this  we  see  what  is  too  often  a  truthful  reflection  of  the  individual  life  of  men. 
The  Jews  were  emphatically  a  representative  people.  Not  merely  does  their  recorded 
history  represent  the  method  of  God's  ways,  but  it  illustrates  the  folly  and  treachery, 
the  moral  weakness  and  waywardness  of  our  human  nature.  Dwell  on  the  individual 
application  of  this  passage.    Consider— 

L  The  evil  indicated.  "  Backsliding"  is  suggestive  of  a  turning  away  from  Ood, 
a  departure  from  the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness,  a  fall  from  some  higher  state  of 
spiritual  consciousness  or  moral  life.  This  evil  may  assume  different  forms.  It  may 
consist;  1.  In  the  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  religious  faith.  In  an  age  of 
mental  restlessness  like  the  present,  men  tuo  easily  lose  their  hold  of  truth,  which  is 
the  very  hope  and  life  of  their  souls.  We  may  look  with  perfect  composure  upon  the 
conflict  between  truth  and  error  as  regards  its  general  and  ultimate  issues,  but  dare  not 
forget  how  disastrous  its  hearings  upon  the  individual  life  may  be.  There  are  revolu- 
tions in  the  history  of  religious  thought,  as  in  the  history  of  nations,  which  it  is  as  vain 
to  think  of  arresting  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  turn  back  the  ocean  tide ;  but  it  is  • 
mournful  thing  when,  under  such  condi  lions,  the  mind  that  once  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
rltal  elements  of  Christian  truth  has  slipped  from  its  moorings  and  drifted  out  into  th« 
wild  Ma  of  doubt  and  unoertunty.   To  a  really  earnest  spirit  the  lecuvery  of  a  lost  faitb 
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is  genetally  a  painful  procesi.  How  many  have  travelled  back,  as  with  wovmded,  bleeding 
feet,  to  positions  of  clearer  vision  and  firmer  standing  which  they  once  occupied,  but  in 
an  evil  Hour  had  forsaken  I  As  sometimes  after  a  bright  morning,  which  has  ))een  fol- 
lowed  by  a  day  of  cloud  and  storm,  there  is  again  at  sunset  a  glorious  outborsting 
gieam  of  the  radiance  that  had  been  obscured ;  so  is  it  with  their  souls.  They  return  to 
rest  calmly  in  the  truth  that  they  had  for  a  while  lost  sight  of,  and  "  at  eventide,"  as 
in  the  moruing,  "  it  is  light."  2.  In  the  decline  of  religious  feeling,  the  decay  of  those 
affections  in  which  religious  life  consists.  This  is  that  secret  spiritual  "  backsliding  " 
that  directly  affects  the  soul's  personal  relation  to  OxA,  and  the  consciousness  of  which 
sometimes  extorts  the  bitter  cry,  "  Oh  that  1  were  as  in  months  past  1  "  etc.  (Job  xiix. 
2 — 4).  It  may  arise  from  no  change  in  religious  belief.  While  a  departure  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith  is  generally  connected  with  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling,  the  con^^erse  of  this  is  not  always  true.  But  the  faith  has  lost  its  life-giving 
furce.  The  light  it  sheds  has  no  warm,  kindling  glow.  It  is  the  light  of  the  moon 
rather  than  the  sun — clear  and  cold,  having  no  power  to  quicken  the  frame  of  nature, 
tu  develop  its  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  to  awaken  its  music,  and  fill  it  with  exuUing 
joy.  The  carnalizing  influences  of  the  world,  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  inevitably 
lead  to  this  internal  spiritual  decay,  unless  there  is  a  perpetual  renewal  uf  the  life 
"  whose  springs  are  hidden  and  Divine."  3.  In  practical  departure  from  the  standard 
of  religious  duty.  The  backsliding  of  the  heart  cannot  long  be  concealed.  It  betrays 
itself  in  many  ways — in  a  forsaking  of  the  paths  of  Christian  service,  in  some  manifest 
lack  of  moral  integrity,  in  a  relapse  into  some  form  of  vicious  habit,  perhaps  in  a  com- 
plete loosening  of  the  bonds  of  religious  restraint,  and  utter  abandonment  to  the  pursuits 
of  an  ungodly  life.  It  is  of  such  a  case  that  our  Lord  says,  "  If  the  salt  have  lost  bis 
savcar,"  etc.  (Matt.  v.  13) ;  and  again,  "  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough," 
etc.  (Luke  ix.  62) ;  and  St.  Peter  afterwards  affirms,  "  It  had  been  better  for  them  not 
to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,"  etc.  (2  Pet.  ii.  21). 

II.  God's  method  of  healing.  "I  will  heal  your  backslidings."  This  ia  the 
gracious  persuasion  by  which  he  seeks  to  reclaim  his  children  from  their  gtiilty  wan- 
derings. How  may  wo  expect  him  to  fulfil  the  promise  ?  1.  Sy  awakening  in  us  a 
vivid  sense  and  penitent  acknoviledgment  of  the  wrong.  We  can  scarcely  bj  delivered 
from  it  till  we  have  seen  all  the  siu  and  sliame  of  it — its  real  meaning,  the  source  from 
whence  it  springs,  the  end  to  which  it  leads.  Until  all  this  is  deeply  felt  and  freely 
confessed  before  God,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  recovery  has  not  been  taken  (see 
Ps.  IL  3«  4;  xxxii.  5;  2  Cor.  vii.  10, 11).  2.  By  moving  us  to  trust  simply  in  his  for- 
giving and  renewing  mercy.  Our  only  refuge  is  in  the  Divine  meicy,  and  there  ie  no 
other  way  of  mercy  than  that  which  the  gospel  reveals.  The  guilt  of  our  backslidings 
can  alone  be  cancelled  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  secret  cause  of  them  removed  by 
the  grace  of  his  Spirit  (1  John  ii.  1,  2  j  iii.  5 — 9).  "  There  is  no  prescription  for  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  but  that  which  is  written  in  the  Redeemer's  blood,"  for  in  this 
alone  have  we  both  the  pledge  and  the  channel  of  the  saving  love  of  God.  3.  By  crtat- 
ing  in  us  the  energy  of  a  nobler  life.  "  Beturn,"  etc.  It  is  a  question,  after  all,  of 
moral  resolution  and  self-determining  spiritual  power. 

"  Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him. 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh." 

But  Gk)d  gives  this  gracious  energy  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  such  "  repentano*  unto 
life  "  U  the  true  "  healing."— W. 

Ver.  1. — The  offer  of  a  great  forgiveness.  L  Oonsideb  thb  illustbation  by  weigh 
IB  SHOWN  THE  EXTENT  OF  Jehovah's  mbbot  TO  THE  LOST.  By  an  illustration  drawn 
from  the  power  allowed  to  the  Israelite  husband,  Jehovah  shows  how  great  is  his  spkit 
oir  mercy  and  his  desire  that  the  deserting  wife,  so  terribly  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  should  return.  The  reference  is  evidently  to  Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 4.  There  the 
husband  is  invested  with  an  authority  which  almost  seems  arbitrary,  although  from 
Numb.  V.  it  also  appears  that  an  accused  wife  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  ordeal,  whieh 
ordeal  would  infallibly  certify  either  innocence  or  guiit.     The  essential  point  here. 
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however,  lies  in  this,  that  there  was  an  ordained  inability  tat  the  wife  to  return  to  her 
first  husband.  Tlie  marriage  tie,  in  spite  of  all  the  apparent  facility  of  divorce,  was 
not  a  thing  to  play  fast  and  loose  with.  The  way  of  departure  might  seem  compara- 
tively easy,  but  the  way  of  return  was  altogether  hedged  up.  We  behold  a  curious 
mixture  of  indulgence  and  severity — indulgence  for  a  time  because  of  the  hardness  oi 
the  people's  hearts ;  severity,  in  order  that  society  might  be  kept  together  at  all.  For  a 
husband  to  take  back  such  a  wife  was  ordained  a  ceremonial  pollution,  which  needed 
to'  be  cleansed  away.  But  if  such  a  return  was  impossible,  still  more  evidently 
impossible  was  the  return  of  one  who  had  lived  as  a  harlot.  Yet  thus  did  Israel,  once 
the  lovinfr,  devnted  spouse  (ch.  ii.  1),  now  appear  to  Jehovah.  Her  life  of  desertion 
from  Jehovah  is  described  as  one  continuous,  shameless  exhibition  of  the  harlot's  lust. 
And  it  is  just  in  the  light  of  all  this  terrible  impurity  that  the  word  comes  to  her, 
"  Return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

II.  Consider  how  it  comes  that  God  can  address  such  an  invitation.  It  ii 
the  old  story  of  God's  power  to  do  things  which  man,  however  loving  and  merciful  he 
may  be  in  disposition,  finds  to  be  quite  beyond  his  reach.  Man,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, with  tlie  most  sympathetic  heart,  is  limited  in  his  resources  to  the  outcast  by 
the  necessities  of  human  society.  To  put  one  who  has.  been  an  habitual  thief  in  a 
position  of  serious  trust,  is  a  thing  so  hard  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  The  vicfima 
of  vicious  inclinations  may  be  deeply  pitied,  and  yet  the  moment  one  tries  to  give 
them  any  large  measure  of  help,  the  claims  of  others  somehow  come  in  to  forbid.  But 
God,  as  he  rises  far  above  man  in  his  love  and  mercy  and  insight  into  the  sinuing 
human  heart,  so  he  rises — if  one  may  thus  put  it — higher  still  in  his  power  to  sive  an 
amply  sufficient  help.  God  can  bring  back  into  the  privileges  and  possibilities  belong- 
ing to  his  Church,  he  can  bring  under  all  the  penetrating  potencies  of  his  grace,  the 
very  worst  apostate.  What  creature  can  be  thought  of  more  defiled  than  the  harlot  ? 
Human  reclaiming  agencies  can  do  nothing  to  serve  her  or  save  her,  except  as  they  piit 
in  their  forefront  tlie  loving-kindness  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  well  for  us  whea 
we  have  to  consider  the  impure,  the  degraded,  the  despairing  slaves  of  vice,  to  consider 
also  these  encouraging  words  of  God,  "  Return  to  me."  Think  much  of  him  who  spoke 
them,  and  then  of  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  they  were  spoken.  Tliose  who  are  most 
of  all  suffering  in  social  outlawry  may  read  all  the  horrible  descriptions  of  abnndon- 
ment  to  impurity  found  not  only  in  this  prophet  but  in  others,  and  then  say  with  the 
most  joyful  hope,  "  If  Israel,  being  such,  was  pressed  to  return,  I  also  may  return." 
Hosea  gives  the  ajipropriate  words  for  sucli,  "I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband  ; 
for  then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now  "  (Hos.  ii.  7).  And  to  keep  up  the  figure, 
what  will  the  end  of  such  a  Divine  invitation  and  such  a  human  resolution  be?  It  is 
found  in  Rev.  xxi.,  where  we  read  the  following  request,  "  Come  hither,  I  will  show 
thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  The  first  Israel  sank  into  an  indescribable  shame  ; 
the  second  Israel  will  rise  into  an  indescribable  glory. — Y. 

Ter.  4. — Israel's  cry  to  the  Father  and  the  Friend.  I.  Observe  the  sudden  ohanob 
OF  RELATION  WHICH  18  THUS  BROUGHT  BEFORE  U8.  Hitherto  we  have  had  before  us 
Jehovah's  description  of  Israel  under  the  guise  of  a  wife  departing  from  her  husband 
into  the  most  degrading  and  shameless  conduct.  And  now  our  thoughts  are  suddenly 
turned,  with  nothing  to  prepare  for  the  transition,  to  a  new  relation — that  of  father  and  ■ 
child.  Note  that  it  is  not  God  who  directly  presents  himself  in  this  relation.  "  Father  " 
is  a  term  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  peo]ilc  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  also  in  this. 
In  ch.  ii.  27  they  are  represented  as  saying  to  a  stock, "  Thou  art  my  father ; "  and  now 
they  say  to  Jehovah,  "  Thou  art  my  Father,  the  Frit  nd,  the  Companion  of  my  youth." 
It  may  be  that  there  was  no  depth  of  real  sincerity  in  the  cry,  even  though  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  cry,  and  not  a  mere  perfunctory  recognition — at  all  events,  it  sets  forth  s 
fact.  Jehovah  was  a  Father  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  by  hia 
peculiar  and  necessary  power  that  Israel  was  separated  in  all  sorts  of  profoundly  sig- 
nificant ways  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  When  Abram  started  forth,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went,  this  was  to  him  a  sort  of  being  born  again ;  an  entirely  new  lif« 
lay  bcfoie  him,  with  expectations  that  he  never  could  have  cherished  but  that  God 
planted  them  deep  in  his  heart.  And  thus  the  name  is  a  right  and  needful  name  to 
use.    Israel  is  doing  what  it  ought  to  do  when  it  says,  "  Abba,  Father  1 "    The  tdM 
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irideitly  is  that  Israel  has  learned  to  speak  to  God  much  in  the  nune  way  that  an 
English  child  learns  to  say  "  papa  "  or  "  father  "  (Isa.  viii.  4). 

II.   ObSBBVB  the   conduct   by  which  what   IB   aOOD   IN-  THIS    BECOONIZED   BELATIOJ 

OK  FATHER  18  MANIFESTED.  It  was  true  that  Jehovah  had  been  Father  to  Israel ;  it 
waa  moreover  true  that  he  had  been  Guide,  Friend,  and  Companion  to  Israel's  youth.  It 
is  not  always  the  case  that  fatherhood  means  a  loving  and  cherishing  companionshij. 
But  here  it  is  emphatically  the  case.  Jehovah  was  a  very  close  Companion  to  Israel  ir 
its  youth ;  not  really  nearer,  of  course,  than  he  had  been  since,  but  near  in  such  a  way 
that  the  people  were  compelled  to  note  his  proximity  to  them,  and  constant  watchful- 
nBsa  over  them.  This,  therefore,  as  Israel  looked  back  upon  its  youth,  was  the  right 
way  for  it  to  speak  of  Jehovah.  Being  Father,  he  had  also  been  a  true  Companion  and 
Support.  "  Guide  of  my  youth  "  does  very  well  for  a  rendering,  if  we  bear  in  mind  all 
that  the  guiding  implies.  There  is  a  guiding  which  is  a  mere  trade,  a  mere  selling  ct 
the  guide's  knowledge.  He  takes  up  any  stranger,  shows  him  the  way,  gets  his  pay, 
and  then  the  relation  is  at  an  end.  But  the  practical  guiding  here  comes  from  a  deep 
love  and  solicitude.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jehovah's  friendship  and 
companionship  were  the  friendship  and  companionship  of  one  competent  to  guide. 
Friendship  by  itself  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient  t(J  constitute  guiding  capiicity.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  expression  of  this  verse  is  a  very  su  gestive  one  by  which  to  address 
God.  All  fathers  may  learn  from  it  the  spirit  of  a  right  relMion  towards  their  children. 
It  is  the  name  which  they  should  desire  their  «<iildren  to  associate  with  their  child- 
hood. It  should  be  a  remembrance  having  a  binding  power  when  the  child  has  become 
a  man,  and  the  father  an  old  man.  It  should  be  possible  to  look  back  on  a  childhood 
where  the  father  was  a  true  companion,  one  whose  companionship  was  full  of  true 
befriending  and  guiding.  There  is  also  indicated  the  spirit  in  which  youth  should  look 
heyond  earthly  dependencies  to  God  himself.  He  who  was  so  much  to  a  youthful  nation 
of  old  will  be  oF  inestimable  service  to  the  ignorance,  weakness,  and  abonnding  need 
of  all  yuuth.  Esptcially  should  this  consiJeration  have  force  when  one  thinks  of  the 
significance  in  the  doctrine  of  being  born  agam.  He  who  is  born  again  has  then  a 
second  youth,  even  though  he  be  in  the  full  strength  of  natural  manhood.  And  what 
is  wanted  is  that  the  man  in  his  strength  and  his  wide  outlook  on  the  possibilities  of 
life  should  choose  a  truly  humble  position  before  God.  The  expression  is  also  one  that 
may  point  back  to  a  submissive,  hopeful  youth,  wherein  many  Divine  impressions  were 
made,  and  ~from  which  there  has  been  a  great  backsliding.  Then  how  beautifully 
would  such  an  expression  come  from  the  lips  of  the  returning  prodigal,  "  My  Father, 
thou  waat  the  Guide  of  my  youth,  and  now  after  a  bitter  experience  of  trying  to  roske 
my  own  way,  which  has  ended  in  a  mere  drifting  before  the  strung  currents  of  paosion 
»n(i  self-indulgence,  I  come  back  to  thee  "  1  It  is  sad  to  have  the  friendship  of  father 
and  child  broken,  sad  at  any  time,  but  saddest  of  all  when  it  is  not  through  some 
m-iddling  whisperer  or  repeater  of  a  matter  (Prov.  xvi.  28 ;  xvii.  9),  but  through  the 
▼cuntary  and  obstinate  departure  of  one  of  the  friends. — Y. 

Yer.  5. — Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Israel,  we  see,  is  rei^resented  as  speaking 
wiofli  •  very  pathetic  remembrance  of  God's  great  favours  in  the  remote  past.  At 
present,  indeed,  there  is  a  withholding  of  the  rain  that  means  fruitfulness  and  prosperity, 
but  that  Father  who  has  been  the  Guide  of  Israel's  youth,  surely  he  will  soon  bring  the 
rain,  with  all  that  follows  it,  in  spite  of  any  appearances  to  the  contrary,  such  as  his 
anger  with  Israel  suggests.  Such  is  the  way  that  Israel  speaks ;  but  how  does  it  act  ? 
Is  there  to  be  alteration  in  God  without  alteration  in  man  ?  It  is  of  no  use  for  the 
sinning  nation  simply  to  wait  as  if  God's  righteous  chastisements  would  be  exhausted 
by  lapse  of  time.  There  might  have  to  be  waiting,  but  assuredly  there  would  have  to 
be  repenting,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  But  instead  of  this 
God  is  confronted  with  persistent  transgression.  He  who  had  been  Friend,  Companion, 
and  Guide  in  youth  could  not  have  been  so  without  a  docUe  acceptance  of  the  companion- 
ship. The  guidance  in  youth  meant  that  -lehovah  had  a  right  to  expect  a  manhood  of 
holy  service.  But  so  far  from  the  people  giving  this,  the  expectation  in  their  heart 
is  that  God  will  still  provide  for  them  and  let  them  do  as  they  like.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  it  is  they  who  by  their  transgressions  provide  for  the  lusten- 
W<»  and  continuance  of  the  anger  of  Jehovah.     That  anger  is  not  like  a  it^rro  which 
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rises  one  knows  not  how,  and  presently  subsides  without  raan  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  its  removal.  God's  anger  was  as  a  fire,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people  was 
like  dry  and  highly  combustible  fuel  before  the  flame.  The  one  thing  neeifful  was  to 
stop  the  fuel,  and  the  fire  would  then  very  speedily  burn  out.  To  say  with  the  lips, 
*'  My  Father,  thou  wast  the  Guide  of  my  youth,"  will  only  be  of  use  when  there  is 
something  like  correspondence  between  what  is  spoken  and  what  is  done. — Y. 

Ver.  15. — Ood  voill  provide  pastor*  according  to  his  oivn  heart.  I.  The  need  so 
EMPHATICALLY  IMPLIED  THAT  SUCH  PA8T0BS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN.  The  shepherd's  Occupa- 
tion, it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  one  that  comes  up  again  and  again  in  the  Scriptures,  both 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  and  the  figurative  one.  And  even  in  the  literal  occupa- 
tion there  was,  doubtless,  often  need  of  men  who  could  be  described  as  shepherds  after 
God's  own  heart.  Every  shepherd  who  was  faithful,  observant,  courageous,  and  alto- 
gether superior  to  the  hireling  spirit,  was  to  that  extent  a  shepherd  after  God's  own 
heart.  Such  a  one  might  possibly  not  be  after  God's  own  heart  in  other  respects. 
Many  are  very  watchful  over  the  brutes  committed  to  their  charge,  and  utterly  thought- 
less about  the  shepherding  of  their  own  souls  and  of  the  various  human  beings 
dependent  on  them  and  influenced  by  them.  Then  passing  to  the  fi>;urative  flocks  and 
shepherds,  there  are  very  pathetic  representations  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  mischief  conse- 
quent on  the  unfaithfulness  of  those  rulers  and  providers  who  had  been  set  over  God's 
people.  Take  such  a  man  as  King  Ahab.  He  was  not  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
and  what  is  the  result  V  Going  out  against  the  King  of  Syria,  Ahab,  not  very  hopeful 
of  a  favouring  word,  consults  Micaiah,  the  faithful  prophet  of  God  :  "  I  saw  all  Israel 
scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd ; "  which  was  not  only  a 
warning  of  utter  defeat,  but  a  bitter  charge  against  Ahab  that  he  had  been  utterly 
faithless  to  his  trust  (1  Kings  xxii.  17).  There  is  so  much  of  the  sheep-nature  in  the 
human  breast.  How  many  have  been  troubled  because  there  is  no  shepherd  (Zech.  x. 
2) !  Every  time  the  confession  is  uttered,  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  there 
is  a  hint  of  pastoral  tmfaithfulness  somewhere  or  other.  The  sheep-nature  in  the 
human  breast  has  never  been  better  set  forth  than  in  the  anxiety  of  the  departing 
Moses  with  respect  to  a  competent  successor  (Numb,  xxvii.  17).  Food  needs  to  be  pro- 
vided. There  must  be  a  guarding  against  self-willed  wandering  away  front  the  supplies 
and  comforts  belonging  to  a  constant  member  of  the  flock.  There  are  the  perils  from 
wild  beasts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34).  There  is  the  work  needed  to  bring  back  that  which  is 
lost.  Look  at  Zech.  li.  16,  where  there  is  a  hint  of  what  the  shepherd  has  to  do — 
visiting  those  that  are  cut  off,  seeking  the  young  ones,  healing  the  broken,  bearing  that 
which  standeth  still  (see  also  ch.  1.  6;  Ezek.  xxxiv.-:  John  x.). 

II.  The  pact  that  such  pastors  will  assubedlt  be  PBOVinED.  Great  is  the  re- 
quirement, and  there  has  often  been  a  grievous  disappointment  in  getting  it  met,  but 
assuredly  it  can  be  met.  The  rulers  in  Israel  had  not  all  been  as  Ahab.  That  same 
Moses,  who  was  so  anxious  concerning  his  successor,  had  been  himself  taken  from 
faithful  oversight  of  another  man's  sheep  in  order  to  deliver  Israel  from  Pharaoh's 
clutch,  and  lead  him  towards  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  the  promised  land 
(Exod.  iii.).  David,  who  had  followed  the  ewes  great  with  young,  no  doubt  gently 
leading  them  when  needful,  gathering  the  lambs  in  his  arm  and  carrying  thorn  in 
his  bosom,  who  also  had  smitten  the  lion  and  the  bear,  was  now  taken  to  feed  Jacob 
the  people  of  G^d,  and  Israel  his  inheritance  (Fs.  Ixxviii.  71 ;  Isa.  xl.  11).  Not  only 
had  he  been  faithful  as  a  shepherd,  but  he  had  also  grown  ever  more  conscious  of  the 
sheep-nature  in  himself,  and  the  sheeplike  requirements  of  his  own  life,  and  so, 
looking  away  from  his  flock  upwards,  he  beautifully  says,  "  Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd." 
He  had  lions  following  his  own  soul  (Ps.  vii.  2  ;  x.  9 ,  xvii.  12 ;  xxii.  13j.  Those  arc 
fitted  to  be  shepherds  after  God's  own  heart  who,  feeling  their  own  needs,  make 
Jehovah  their  Shepherd.  It  is  important  to  remember  how  David  io  declared  as  tht 
man  after  God's  own  heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14;  Acts  vii.  46;  xiii.  22).  So  God  is  here 
speaking  through  Jeremiah,  with  that  confidence  which  comes  from  actual  ex |ierience  of 
the  true  and  the  brave  among  his  own  chosen.  Then"there  is  the  great  work  of  Jesus 
to  be  considered.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  ch.  xxiii.,  after  a  reference  to  the  un- 
faithful shepherds,  there  is  a  promise  of  faithful  ones,  their  work  being  set  forth  more 
explicitly  even  than  here  ■  and  then  God  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  righteous  Branch 
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which  shall  be  raiaed  to  David,  the  King  who  shall  reign  and  prosper  and  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth:  he  is  the  Governor  who  shall  feed  the  Lord's 
people  Israel  (Matt.  ii.  6) ;  he  is  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  brought  again  from 
the  dead  (Meb.  xiii.  20) ;  he  who  is  also  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  thione,  shall 
meet  those  who  are  gathered  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and  feed  them,  and  lead  them 
"unto  living  fountains  of  waters"  (Rev.  vii.  17);  and  thus  being  himself  the  Great 
Shepherd,  he  is  competent  to  convey  to  all  under-shepherds  the  resources  whereby  in 
all  wisdom  they  may  feed  the  hungry  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  If  Jesus 
makes  us  truly  righteous,  then  with  the  lips  of  the  righteous  we  shall  be  able  to  feed 
many.  The  duties  of  a  pastor  after  Go'd's  own  heart  will  appear  in  all  their  magnitude 
to  one  who  is  considering  the  pastoral  work  of  Jesus  himself.  Such  a  one  will  take 
heed  to  himself,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  over- 
seer, feeding  the  Church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  He 
will  have  his  eye  on  the  grievous  wolves  that  entur  in,  not  sparing  the  flock.  He  will 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  commandment  which  God  gave  to  Moses  at  Sinju ;  "  Neither 
let  the  flocks  nor  herds  feed  before  the  mount "  (Bxod.  xixiv.  3) ;  by  doing  his  best  to 
keep  all  within  his  charge  from  thoughtless  trifling  with  holy  things.  It  is  a  great 
matter  to  be  put  ina  positinn  of  s|>iritual  pastoral  responsibi'ity ;  and  all  in  such  positions 
may  joyfully  remember  that  God  will  give  them  all  ni  eded  strength.  It  is  a  sad 
thought  forthe  careless  pastor  that  it  should  so  often  be  needful  for  the  strangers  to  stand 
and  feed  the  flocks  he  should  feed — men  that  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  reckoned 
unauthorized.  And  yet  what  can  be  done  ?  Flocks  must  not  die  of  hunger ;  and  as  the 
real  physician  is  he  who  cures  the  disease,  whatever  his  professional  standing  may  be, 
so  the  real  shepherd  is  he  who  feeds  the  flock,  and  the  brand  of  interloper  is  afflsed  to 
him  in  vain.  And  so  God  would  invite  all  his  people  lo  do  what  they  can  to  be  true 
shepherds.  In  one  sense  the  shepherds  are  as  many  as  the  sheep.  It  is  better  to  be 
ministering  to  the  deep,  undying  wants  of  men,  th^m  just  to  their  passing  pleasures. 
He  who  strives  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  men  by  an  incessant  watching  of  their 
whims  and  prejudices  is  very  much  like  the  prodigal  who  found  nothing  better  to  do 
than  fued  the  swine.     It  is  God's  will  that  we  should  feed  sheep. — Y. 

Ver.  16. — The  superseding  of  the  ark.  Along  with  the  denunciations  and  painful 
descriptions  which  Jehovah  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  there  now  begins 
to  be  mingled  a  gracious,  evangelical  element.  God's  severest  condemnations  are 
meant  to  pave  the  way  for  return,  repentance,  reconciliation,  and  a  reception  of  still 
more  abundant  gifts  than  before.  Far  and  wide  Israel  has  been  scattered,  but 
scattered  only  to  be  brought  together  again.  Though  there  be  but  one  in  a  city  and 
two  in  a  nation,  God  will  find  out  the  isolated  ones  and  draw  them  back  to  him.  Then, 
with  pastors  after  God's  own  heart,  what  can  there  be  but  increase  and  multiplication 
of  the  flock  of  God?  And  then  comes  what  is  evidently  meant  to  be  considered  as  a 
great  blessing,  though  at  first  it  seems  to  point  to  another  sad  apostasy,  and  to 
forgetfulness  of  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  precious  treasures  of  the  past.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant,  with  the  tables  of  the  Law  deposited  within,  was  the  very  centre  of 
religious  associations  to  the  nation.  But  now  it  is  to  be  no  more  spoken  ofc  God, 
indeed,  trusts  that  the  memory  of  it  was  to  pass  away.  Reading  such  a  verse  as  this, 
how  one  is  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  time  as  an  element  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  things  I  Such  words  as  these  spoken  by  Israel  at  an  earlier  date 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  sign,  but  spoken  at  the  time  when  all  was  ripe  for  them, 
they  become  just  as  njuch  a  sign  for  good.  The  ark  of  the  covenant — the  literal  ark 
with  the  literal  tables  of  stone — could  not  be  a  permanent  institution.  For  centuries 
it  had  been  holy — holy  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  deed.  Consider  how  God  honoured 
it,  when  for  a  time  it  was  lodged  in  Philistia ;  consider  the  calamities  that  came  upon 
the  men  of  Bethshemesh  and  upon  Uzzah,  for  their  thoughtless  handling  of  the  ark. 
Much  thus  happened  to  make  the  Israelite  very  careful  how  he  dealt  with  it.  David 
and  Solomon  in  particular  were  very  solicitous  to  honour  the  ark  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  bringing  of  the  ark  up  into  the  city  of 
David,  and  the  putting  of  it  into  the  timple  by  Solomon,  but  perhaps  even  more  in  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  to  Abiathar,  when  Abiathar  was  implicated  in  the  offence  of 
Adonijah.     Solomon  spared  the  man  he  would  otherwise  have  slain,  because  he  had 
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borne  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before  David  (1  Kings  il,  26).  But  there  can  be  no  doubl 
that  as  generation  succeeded  generation,  the  general  feeling  would  become  so  mixed 
with  superstition  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  people  had  said,  "  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,"  but  their  saying  had  not  amounted  to  much.  The  ark  had 
been  remembered,  but  the  writing  on  the  stones  within  had  been  forgotten.  Th« 
longer  it  stood  as  the  central  object  of  a  unique  ritual,  the  more  it  became  a  symbol 
of  separation  from  other  nations.  That  which  had  been  given  so  that  one  set  oi 
thoughts  should  be  associated  with  it,  thoughts  to  help  in  making  pure,  reverent,  and 
watchful,  had  ended  in  having  quite  another  set  of  thoughts  associated  with  it.  And 
so  both  the  object  itself  seems  to  have  vanished,  and  at  the  same  time  its  dominion  to 
have  ceased.  It  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  all  through  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ark.  The  vessels  of  God's  house  are  mentioned, 
an  altar  was  set  up  and  offerings  made,  and  in  due  time  a  temple  built ;  but  there  is  no 
word  of  the  ark.  Its  work  was  done,  and  we  are  not  so  much  as  told  what  became  of 
it.  We  know  that  the  brazen  serpent  was  declared  Nehushtan,  but  the  withdrawal  oi 
the  ark  God  manages  in  complete  silence.  So  true  it  is  that — 
"  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
liest  one  eood  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Y. 

Ver.  17. — The  gathering  of  the  nations  to  Jehovah's  throne.  L  Thb  nbw  ohakactbb 
IN  WHICH  Jeeusalbm  APPEARS.  It  IS  no  longer  to  be  considered  simply  as  the  centre  of 
Israelite  affection  and  devotion,  the  city  where  was  the  palace  of  a  human  king,  and  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  Israel.  It  is  no  longer  to  he  the  place  of  a 
peculiar  worship.  Its  character  henceforth  is  to  be  far  more  glorious,  one  in  which 
Israel  shall  lose  nothing,  yea,  rather  gain,  in  remembering  what  it  has  been  able  to  con- 
tribute in  attaining  such  an  end.  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  associated  with  all  sorts  of 
idolatrous  abominations,  is  first  of  all  to  be  desolated  and  humbled,  whatever  human 
pride  and  glory  there  was  in  it  extinguished ;  aud  then  the  true  glory  will  come.  The 
city  shall  be  .Jehovah's  throne,  the  throne  of  him  who  is  God  above  all  gods  and  King 
above  all  kings.  And  when  men  would  recognize  the  authority  of  a  king,  his  throne 
is  the  place  they  must  come  to.  Hence  to  Jehovah,  seated  on  his  throne,  all  the 
nations  are  to  be  gathered ;  forsaking  national  idols  and  national  ideals,  all  that  is  local 
and  narrow  and  self-originated  will  vanish.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  passes  away,  and 
the  tables  of  stone  become  unnecessary,  for  from  his  throne  Jehovah  will  take  means 
whereby  he  may  write  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  every  human  heart  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples, "  Lore  God  and  love  thy  fellow-man." 

n.  How  THE  OATHEBING  IS  TO  BE  BROUGHT  ABOUT.  How  clear  it  is  that,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  passing  away,  mere  local,  terrestrial  Jerusalem  must  also  cease  to  have 
any  peculiar  value !  The  taking  aw&y  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  really  the  taking 
away  of  all  in  the  way  of  dependence  that  is  merely  visible  and  material.  It  is  plain 
that  the  gathering  together  to  Jerusalem  cannot  mean  an  actual  travelling  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Not  that  the  mere  local  Jerusalem  can  become  as  a 
common  spot  of  earth.  After  these  northern  desolators,  of  whom  Jeremiah  so  often 
spoke,  had  done  with  it,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  due  time  became  the  scene  of  great 
spiritual  redeeming  acts  profoundly  affecting  every  child  of  man.  The  thought  of  the 
local  scenes  where  Christ  died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  glory,  may  well  help  erery 
siuner  in  his  believing  approaches  to  his  Saviour.  Those  who  gather  at  Jerusalem 
gather  there  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  there  is  in  every  believing  heart.  Innumer- 
able pilgrims,  on  piety  intent,  have  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  doing  laborious 
penances  by  the  way,  only  to  discover  in  the  end  that  they  have  been  walking  after  the 
imaginations  of  their  evil  hearts.  There  may  be  great  value  in  a  journey  to  the  Hoi 
Land,  if  only  those  who  go  there  have  first  of  all  had  their  minds  opened  to  apprehe» 
the  work  which  he  who  died  at  Jerusalem  did  for  them ;  otherwise  iheir  travels,  whs* 
ever  the  human  joy  and  interest  of  them,  may  only  add  to  their  subsequent  condea. 
nation.  To  go  to  Jerusalem  spiritually  is  tlie  great  thing.  The  Jerusalem  of  our 
journey  is  situated  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  in  Palestine.  It  is 
M  we  read  the  Gospels  that  we  feel  how  Jerusalem  is  indeed  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in 
t^is  sense,  that  there,  through  his  Son  Jesus,  he  manifested  righteousness,  power,  and 
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love,  all  the  glorious  attributes  of  hia  eternal  reign.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  are 
incomparable.  No  transactions  in  any  one  nation,  however  much  they  may  affect  the 
sareer  of  that  nation,  can  rival  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  The  Englishman  aa 
ftn  Englishman  may  feel  his  deep  concern  in  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  American  as  an  American  thinks  of  Philadel[jhia  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  negro  as  a  negro  remembers  Lincoln  and  the  proclamation  which  gave 
freedom  to  the  slaves.  But  underneath  the  natural,  the  peculiar,  the  merely  terrestrial, 
there  is  another  man,  the  man  who  has  to  think  of  sin  within  him,  and  death  and 
eternity  before  him.  Such  a  man,  if  he  thinks  rightly,  will  feel  that  it  is  towards 
Jerusalem  that  his  most  earnest  consiflerations  should  gather.  All  who  truly  ponder  the 
great  questions  of  life  must  gather  there,  and  thence  in  faith  their  thoughts  will  ascend 
to  the  true,  the  heavenly,  the  everlasting  Jerusalem. — Y. 

Ver.  21. — A  sincere  repentance  in  an  appropriate  place.  How  came  this  voice  to  be 
heard  on  the  high  places — this  weeping  and  this  supplication  ?  The  answer  seems  to  lie 
in  ver.  20,  where  there  is  interposed  a  suggestion  that  Israel,  because  of  its  past  defec- 
tions, would  fail  to  prove  capable  and  worthy  of  that  glorious  future  which  has  been 
just  depicted.  How  then  can  Israel  reply  except  by  an  abundant  outflow  of  the  signs 
of  penitence?  There  is  weeping;  there  is  deprecation  of  any  such  withdrawal  of 
Jehovah's  contemplated  goodness ;  there  is  a  most  emphatic  declaration  that  they  had 
indeed  been  utterly  perverse  and  had  forgotten  Jehovah.  The  submission  to  him,  the 
acknowledgment  of  him,  shall  now  be  complete.  The  words  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
repentant  people  (vers.  22 — 25)  are  not  extorted  and  grudging  words,  with  a  counter- 
resolution  underneath  to  back  out  if  any  chance  should  offer.  The  eyes  of  the  apostates 
have  been  opened;  Israel  has  come  to  itself.  What  has  been  sought  in  vaia  on  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  cruel  service  of  heathen  deities  is  to  be  got  in  full  and  abiding 
power  from  God.     Observe  now  how — 

These  high  places  webe  most  appbopeiatb  tob  these  teabful  acknowleds- 
MENT8  AND  THESE  ENTBBATiNQ  APPKOACHES  TO  GoD.  1.  The  thing  done  had  been  a 
great  public  wrong.  Where  men  have  sinned  is  the  place  for  them  to  confess  their  siu. 
Now,  this  was  not  a  sin  in  some  secret  place ;  it  was  not  a  sin  confined  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  and  known  only  to  God ;  it  was  not  some  private,  domestic  wrong-doing. 
The  whole  nation  shared  in  the  sin  of  the  high  places.  Even  if  some  were  not  actually 
idolatrous,  yet  by  their  silence  and  inaction  they  condoned  the  idolatry.  All  sur- 
rounding nations  must  be  cognizant  of  it.  Sins  in  public  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without 
an  equally  public  repentance  and  suffering.  Who  can  tell  what  audacious  and  mocking 
words  may  have  been  spoken  concerning  Jehovah  by  the  heathen  around  ? — "  Why,  this 
Jehovah,  whose  temple  and  service  are  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  has  no  image,  has  really 
no  power  over  the  people  1  He  has  a  name  to  live,  but  surely  he  is  dead  1 "  Elijah 
mocked  the  priest§  of  Baal,  and  he  had  cause,  for,  unhappy  men  that  they  were,  t/iey 
had  believed  in  a  lie.  But  priests  of  Baal  might  also  many  times  have  mocked  the 
people  of  Israel,  for  in  one  sense  they  had  the  truth,  but  they  did  not  believe  in  it.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  such  people  were  bound  to  make  a  very  public  acknowledgment  of 
their  folly  and  unbelief.  2.  By  this  weeping,  etc.,  <m  the  high  places,  there  was  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  condemnation  of  idolatry.  He  who  forsakes  a  course  of  action 
necessarily  condemns  that  action,  and  reproaches  all  who  still  continue  in  it,  reproaches 
them  none  the  less  because  reproach  may  not  be  at  aU  intended.  Such  a  return  to 
Jehovah  as  is  indicated  in  the  concluding  verses  of  this  chapter  is  also,  by  the  very  act, 
a  downright  blow  against  idolatry.  Let  men  who  will  persist  in  wrong  courses  know 
that  they  must  be  prepared  for  painful  experieuoes  when  their  copipanions,  every  now 
and  then,  desert  them.  1'here  will  always  be  some  one  discovering  that  the  course  is 
wrong,  and  going  over  to  the  other  side.  Take  a  very  important  instance  ol  such 
exposure  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Pharisaism  and  Jewish  pride  are  thera 
condemned  from  two  great  sources  of  judgment.  One  of  these  we  find  in  ./esus,  who 
spoke,  we  know  how  severely,  against  the  Pharisees  and  their  doings.  From  his  words 
we  feel  how  bad  their  spirit  mu.st  have  been  and  their  inner  life.  But  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Saul's  condemnation  of  them  is  still  more  striking ;  shown 
Dot  in  words  so  much,  but  oh,  how  clearly  in  deed !  when  he  came  out  from  them, 
snowing  he  was  no  more  of  them.     3.  There  is  thus  a  sreat  wamin'r  to  all  who  are 
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acting  doubtfully  in  the  Haze  of  public  life.  If  such  have  occasion  to  turn,  they  must 
turn  in  public.  Any  one  who  stands  well  out  before  his  fellows  had  need  take  cara 
what  he  says  and  does,  for  he  knows  not  what  may  be  the  force  of  circumstances,  what 
revolutions  there  may  be  in  his  convictions.  How  much  nations  have  had  to  suffer — 
perhaps  will  have  to  suffer  to  the  end  of  time — just  because  they  are  not  careful  of  the 
beginnings  of  evil  in  their  midst  1  Look  at  what  it  cost  America  to  get  rid  of  negro 
slavery  when  once  it  had  grown  into  a  far-spreading  and  lucrative  custom. — Y. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — Sin,  Law,  Oroux.  We  have  here  represented  to  us — 
I.  SiH  IN  ITS  MOST  AWFUL  FORM.  It  was  the  siu  of  idolatry.  This  was  especially 
grievous  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  Israel  was  designed  to  give  light  to  all  other  nations. 
They  were  raised  up  for  the  very  purpose  that  through  them  the  knowledge  of  God  m  ght 
flow  forth  to  the  whole  world.  The  destinies  of  humanity  depended  on  them.  Hence 
if  the  light  that  was  in  them  were  darkness,  "  how  great,"  etc. !  Their  corruption  was  the 
poisoning  of  the  fountain,  which  would  render  deadly  all  its  streams.  HoLce  it  is  tliat 
this  sin  is  so  commonly  represented  in  the  prophetic  writings  under  the  images  of 
harlotry  and  adultery — crimes  which,  when  found  in  any  belonging  to  him,  the  Isiaelite 
would  most  fiercely  resent.  By  the  nature  and  measure  of  their  own  hatred  for  such 
outrages  on  the  purity  of  their  home  life,  would  God  have  them  understand  somewhat  uf 
the  natiue  and  measure  of  his  hatred  of  that  idolatry  into  which  as  a  nation  they  had 
fallen,  and  against  which  God's  prophets  were  for  ever  uttering  their  earnest  protest. 
And  to  aggravate  their  wickedness,  they  had  been  guilty  thereof  again  and  again  (ver.  1). 
They  had  become  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  in  regard  to  it  (vers.  2,  3).  They  had  not 
waited  to  be  tempted  and  persuaded,  but  had  gone  after  their  sin,  greedily,  seeking  it 
rather  than  it  them  (ver.  2).  They  had  persisted  until  the  land  was  polluted  by  their 
sin  (ver.  3).  They  had  become  bo  hardened  that  God's  corrections  failed  to  produce 
any  result  save  to  make  them  more  brazen-faced  in  their  wickedness  than  before 
(ver.  3).  And  they  had  gone  on  to  this  degree  of  criminality  that  they  dared  to  mock 
God  with  mere  lip  service  (vers.  4,  5).  "  Ay,  and  from  this  time  forward  thuu  criest 
to  me.  My  Father,  the  Friend  of  my  youth  art  thou.  Will  he  always  bear  a  grudge 
and  keep  it  up  for  ever?  Behold  thou  speakest  thus  and  doi'St  wickedness  and  carrie^>t 
it  out"  (Keil's  translation).  Corruptio  optimi pessima  est.  The  sin  of  such  as  Israel  — 
and  we  are  such,  raised  up,  qualified,  designed  to  be  the  means  of  vast  blessing  to 
pthers,  as  is  God's  purpose  with  his  Church, — is  more  aggravated  and  assumes  forms 
more  terrible  than  is  possible  to  others. 

II.  Law  in  its  most  righteous  uttebanob.  (Ver.  1 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  4.)  "  They 
say; "  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Law  would  not  hear  of  the  forgiveness  and  restora- 
tion of  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  manner  Israel  had.  Such  leniency  would  open  the 
door  wide  to  the  most  glaring  iniquity.  "  Plato,  Plato,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  do  not  see 
how  God  can  forgive  sin."  Sin  once  committed  becomes  a  fact.  Facts  have  their 
necessary,  immutable  and  eternal  consequences,  which  only  by  a  miracle  can  be  set 
aside  or  escaped.  (See  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  Binney,  on  '  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,' 
etc. ;  also  J.  Cook,  of  Boston,  Monday  Lectures : '  The  Atonement.')  There  is  no  gospel 
for  the  sinner  anywhere  outside  the  gospel.  The  Law,  as  here,  binds  the  wrong-doer 
to  the  inevitable  issues  of  his  own  wrong-doing.  Forgiveness  and  restoration  are  simply 
impossible.    But  note — 

III.  Grace  in  its  most  makvellgus  jianifestation.  Ver.  1,  "  Yet  return  again 
to  me,  saith  the  Lord."  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this;  some  read  it  (see 
exegesis)  as  a  question  to  which  a  negative,  answer  is  required.  But  the  whole  tone  and 
intent  of  the  chapter  (ver.  12)  uphold  the  gracious  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  words 
as  they  stand  and  which  we  therefore  accept.  But  if  righteous  Law  forbids  the  sinners 
return,  how  can  grace  invite  such  return  ?  The  elder  son  in  the  parable  was  much 
scandalized  at  the  father's  welcome  of  his  prodigal  younger  brother.  It  did  seem  to  be 
an  improper  thing  to  do.  The  practical  reply  to  all  such  objections — and  they  have 
never  ceased  to  be  urged  in  all  ages  of  the  Church — is  to  point  to  actual  facts.  What  haa 
been  the  result  of  the  belief  of  God's  wondrous  firsice  ?  Has  a  scriptural  faith  been 
proved  to  foster  a  sinful  life?  Are  they  who  humbly  rest  on  God's  grace  in  Christ  the 
licentious,  the  ungodly,  the  profane  ?  The  Evangelical  Church  can  fearlessly  press 
questions  like  theie.     And  if  it  be  asked  what  is  the  philosophy  oi  this?  how  is  i» 
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that  what  seems  likely  to  produce  such  ill,  in  fact  does  not  ?  the  answer  is,  that  when 
the  sinner  comes  in  contrition  and  faith  to  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  the  new 
life,  the  gift  of  regeneration,  which  is  ever  in  connection  with  the  cross,  is  given  to  him. 
He  is  started  on  a  new  career,  on  which  he  is  certain  to  make  progress,  slow  it  may  be, 
but  BUie  nevertheless.  And  as  day  by  day  he  repairs  again  to  that  same  Saviour,  the 
powers  of  the  new  life  are  replenished  and  renewed,  and  bo,  instead  of  the  full  free  for- 
giveness which,  when  he  returned  to  God,  was  bestowed  upon  him,  causing  him  to  take 
encouragement  to  live  on  in  sin,  it  has  wrought  in  him  a  holy  hatred  of  it,  and  led  him 
to  turn  from  it  more  and  more.  No,  the  wondrous  grace  of  God,  which  is  told  of  in 
this  ^ord,  "  Yet  return  again  to  me,"  does  not  make  void  the  Law,  but  it  establishes 
the  Law  (of.  Rom.  riii.  1). — 0. 

Vers.  6 — 10. — An  old  and  tad  but  very  true  story.  L  Qoo  lookino  fob  fbuit  but 
NONE  FOBTHcoMiNa.  1.  The  fruit  God  looked  for  was  Judah's  repentance  (of.  the 
history  of  the  times  to  which  Jeremiah  refers).  Idolatry  was  rampant  in  the  northern 
kiBgdom.  The  southern  also  had  been  very  far  from  free  from  it.  But  at  this  time 
God  looked  for  a  true  repentance  on  Judah's  part.  2.  And  such  fruit  was  reasonably 
expected.  There  was  the  personal  example  and  influence  of  King  Josiah  and  the  band 
of  faithful  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  promote  a  true  religious  reformation.  They 
bad  seen  the  degradation  which  followed  Israel's  sin  (ver.  9) ;  how  Israel  had  fallen  so  low 
as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones,  the  "  most  scoundrel  idols,"  as  Matthew  Henry  calls 
them.  They  had  heard  the  gracious  appeal  of  God  to  Israel  (ver.  7).  They  had  seen 
the  judgments  of  God  which  had  followed  when  his  grace  was  rejected.  How  severe 
and  terrible  these  had  been  1  God  "  had  put  Israel  away  "  (ver.  8).  For  nearly  a 
century  Israel  had  been  in  dread  captivity  by  reason  of  their  sins.  And  the  sin  which 
had  brought  down  their  judgments  was  the  sin  which  Judah  herself  was  guilty  of. 
And  the  judgment  had  not  happened  to  an  alien  nation  or  in  a  remote  land.  No,  but 
to  Judah's  own  sister,  to  members  of  the  same  family,  of  one  blood  and  lineage ;  and 
close  to  her  own  door,  hence  under  her  own  eye.  What  more  arousing  and  alarming 
call  to  the  unconverted  could  there  have  been  than  all  this  ?  And  to  lend  further  force 
to  this  call,  there  was  in  Judah  the  presence  of  the  temple,  the  possession  of  all  manner 
of  religious  privilege.  How  reasonable,  then,  was  the  expectation  that  Judah  should 
turn  away  from  her  idolatry  and  unfeignedly  repent  1  But  the  like  of  all  such  reasons 
for  the  expectation  of  a  true  turning  to  God  exists  in  the  case  of  many  to-day.  Every 
influence  and  argument  for  such  turning  to  God  as  bore  upon  Judah  then,  bears  upon 
many  still.  3.  But  that  which  God  desired  was  not  forthcoming.  It  is  the  burden  of 
the  prophet's  complaint  that  what  Israel  had  done,  and  worse,  was  chargeable  against 
Judah.  And  as  now,  all  too  often,  those  from  whom  real  religion  may  reasonably  be 
expected  are  found  not  only  as  evil,  but  outstripping  others  in  ungodly  ways.  This  is 
part  of  the  story  told  us  by  these  verses. 

n.  Another  is  that  of  men  seeking  to  palm  off  on  God  fictitious  fbuit  instead 
OF  QENUINB.  (Vcr.  10.)  Of.  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  Josiah's  day — ^how  justly 
it  is  described  in  this  verse  1  It  was  sudden,  partial,  external,  shortlived.  And  such 
feigned  reformations  are  common  enough  still.  Of.  Luke  xi.  21—26 ;  and  sermon  No. 
613  by  Spurgeon :  "  And  as  the  devil  looks  round  and  finds  the  place  swept,  he  finds 
it  garnished  too.  The  man  has  bought  some  pictures :  he  has  not  real  faith,  but  he 
has  a  fine  picture  of  it  over  the  fireplace.  He  has  no  love  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  he 
has  a  very  handsome  crucifix  hanging  on  the  wall.  He  has  no  graces  of  the  Spirit,  but 
he  has  a  fine  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table  of  other  peoples'  experiences  and  other  peoples' 
graces,  and  they  smell  tolerably  sweet.  There  is  a  fireplace  without  fire,  but  there  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  ornaments  for  the  fireplace  that  was  ever  bought  for  money.  It 
is  swept  and  garnished.  Oh,  tha  garnished  people  I  have  met  with  I  garnished  some- 
times with  almsgiving,  at  other  times  with  long-winded  prayers ;  garnished  with  the 
profession  of  zeal  and  the  pretence  of  reverence.  You  will  find  a  zealous  Protestant — 
oh,  so  zealous  I  —  who  would  go  into  fits  at  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  yet  will  be  guilty  o( 
nameless  vice.  You  find  persons  shocked  because  another  boiled  a  tear-kettle  on  ■ 
Sunday,  or  insured  his  life,  or  assisted  at  a  bazaar,  who  will  cheat  and  draw  the  eye- 
leeih  out  of  an  orphan  child  if  they  could  get  sixpence  by  it.  They  are  swept  and 
gai'nished.    Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  I    Did  you  ever  see  a  bouse  so  delightfully 
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kimiahed  as  this?  How  elegant!  how  tasteful!  Just  go:  but  men  may  be  damned 
tastefully,  and  go  to  hell  respectably,  just  as  well  as  they  can  in  a  vulgar  and  debauched 
fashion."  Wherefore  do  men  thus  acti  Because  conscience  has  been  arouBed  by 
Q-od's  dealings  with  them,  and  it  will  not  let  them  rest  without  doing  something. 
The  question  now  comes,  how  little  can  they  do  which  will  be  sufficient  to  still  the 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  clamour  of  conscience?  and  such  turning  to  God 
"  feignedly,"  such  reformations  as  that  of  Judah  under  King  Josiah,  such  sweeping 
and  garnishing  of  the  house  empty  of  any  true  love  to  God,  is  the  device  they  resolve 
upon.    Then  next,  in  this  sad  story,  we  see — 

III.  Gkeatbb  condemnation  than  ever  coming  upon  men  in  consequence.  1.  They 
are  branded  with  a  worse  name  than  others  (cf.  "  treacherous  Judah,"  vers.  7,  10). 
Under  pretence  of  being  faithful  to  God,  guardians  of  the  temple,  the  priesthood,  the 
Law,  making  loud  profession,  they  were  idolatrous  even  as  Israel.  Hence  the  name 
of  infamy,  "  treacherous."  And  Christ's  most  terrible  words  were  for  the  "  hypocrites  " 
of  his  day.  2.  A  place  less  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  assigned  them, 
than  that  of  those  who  sinned  in  like  manner  but  without  any  such  religious  pro- 
fession (ver.  11).    Oh,  then,  what  need  for  the  prayer — 

"  Search  me,  O  God,  and  try  my  hearti 
For  thou  that  heart  canst  see ; 
And  turn  each  cursed  idol  out 
That  dares  to  rival  thee."  _ 

<x 

Ver.  11. — The  comparative  advantages  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  professors  and  non- 
fj,  ufessors.    I.  Let  Judah  and  Isbael  be   taken  as  beprbsenting  respectively 

PROFESSORS  OP  BEtiaiON  AND  THOSE  WHO  MAKE  NO  SUCH  PROFESSION.      Judah  did   make 

such  profession,  but  Israel  stood  aloof,  neither  worshipping  at  the  temple  nor  joining  in 
the  appointed  feasts. 

II.  Obseevb  THAT  Israel  is  said  to  have  "  justified  herself  more,"  etc.  (Ver.  11.) 
1.  This  was  true,  for  a  sterner  sentence  went  out  against  Judah  than  against  Israel. 
(1)  A  more  infamous  name  is  given  to  her  than  to  Israel ;  she  is  called  "  Trea- 
cherous." (2)  And  her  punishment  was  more  severe.  Israel  had  long  been  prepared  to 
mingle  more  or  less  readily  with  other  nations.  An  assimilating  process  had  been 
going  on  for  many  generations,  religiously,  socially,  and  politically.  Hence  they  were 
looked  upon  much  as  the  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  day  looked  upon  the  publicans  and 
sinners  whom  he  so  graciously  welcomed.  And  we  find  that,  as  a  fact,  tliey  soon  became 
merged  into  the  nations  whither  they  had  been  carried  away  captive.  They  had 
no  such  memories,  no  such  antipathies  as  the  people  of  Judah,  and  hence  their  exile 
must  have  been  more  tolerable.  The  piteous  psalms  which  bewail  the  hard  lot  of  the 
captive  came  not  from  them,  but  from  the  exiles  of  Judah.  It  was  they  who  "  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  sat  down  and  wept  as  they  remembered  Zion."  The  iron  entered  into 
their  soul  as  it  could  hardly  have  done  in  the  case  of  Israel.  And  the  like  facts — (1) 
and  (2) — are  seen  in  the  case  of  unworthy  professors  of  religion.  See  our  Lord's  holy  hate, 
hear  his  scathing  words  of  scorn  and  doom,  in  regard  to  the  hypocrites  of  his  day.  And 
the  world,  too,  looks  on  them  with  a  contempt  it  keeps  for  none  other.  And  they 
suffer  as'none  other  can.  If  the  grace  of  God  be  still  in  them,  who  can  describe  the 
remorse,  the  self-abasement,  the  shame,  with  which  they  view  the  punishment  that 
has  come  upon  them?  2.  And  the  reasons  wherefore  it  was  less  tolerable  for  Judah 
than  for  Israel  were :  (1)  Judah's  privileges  were  so  much  greater.  (2)  Her  warnings 
had  been  more  numerous,  more  plain,  more  arousing,  more  prolonged  (cf.  the  history 
and  previous  verses).  (3)  Her  inducements  to  loyal  obedience  were  stronger.  Hence 
her  sin  brought  the  greater  doom,  "  And  the  Lord  said,"  etc.  (ver.  11).  And  these  are 
the  reasons — greater  privileges,  louder  warnings,  more  powerful  inducements  to  obedi- 
ence— which,  when  they  are  all  disregarded  and  set  at  nought,  compel,  yea,  create  a 
scourge  for  the  fallen  Church,  such  as  they  who  have  never  made  any  such  profession 
can  never  feel.    Therefore — 

III.  Inquire  what  is  the  just  conclusion  that  should  be  drawk  rBOM  tkb 
FACT  NOW  observed.  1.  Is  it  ihis :  that  it  is  better  to  be  Israel  than  Judah ;  to  stand 
iloof  from  all  profession  of  religion  than  to  make  such  profession  ?    (1)  No ;  for  it  was 
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better  to  be  Judah  than  IsraeU  There  were  possiMlities,  and  these  generally  realized,  of 
greater  blessedness  in  Judah  than  could  be  attained  in  Israel.  Compare  the  histories  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  see  if  the  brightest  and  most  numerous  examples 
of  sanctity,  as  well  as  the  greatest  displays  of  God's  favour,  to  say  naught  of  the  joy  of 
his  appointed  worship,  were  not  in  Jiidah  rather  than  in  Israel.  And  so  in  like  manner 
we  affirm  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  avowed  disciple  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  terrible  fall,  than  to  be  numbered  with  the  crowd  of  those  who  neither 
possess  nor  prnfess  any  regard  for  God.  For  larger  blessing,  in  the  form  of  increased 
moral  resemblance  to  God,  of  joy  in  God,  and  of  greater  security  from  the  power  of  sin, 
—these  certainly  belong  to  those  who  are  as  Juilah  rather  than  to  those  wlio  are  as 
Israel.  All  God's  favour  is  open  to  them  as  it  is  not  to  those  in  whom  God's  tear  docs 
not  dwell.  (2)  And  again.  No;  for  we  do  not  reason  in  such  manner  in  regard  to  other 
things.  True,  "  He  that  is  down  need  fi/ar  no  fall ; "  but  we  do  not,  on  the  strengtli  o( 
that  dismal  proverb,  begin  immediately  to  prefer  the  lot  of  the  fallen  one  to  that  of  him 
who,  by  God's  providence,  is  set  on  high  and  stands  upright.  The  rich  man  does  not 
hasten  to  make  himself  poor  that  he  may  be  free  from  the  fear  of  becoming  so.  Nor 
does  the  man  who  is  blessed  with  vigorous  health  desire  the  condition  of  the 
invalid  because  in  that  condition  there  can  be  no  fear  of  loss  of  health.  Then  why 
should  the  far  less  blessed  lot  of  Israel,  and  of  those  outside  the  professed  Church  of 
God  whom  Israel  represents,  be  preferred  to  the  better  and  brighter  lot  of  Judah  and 
of  God's  Church,  though  a  fall  terrible  and  sad  is  possible  here  which  could  not  be 
there?  (3)  And  it  would  be  right  still  to  prefer  the  lot  of  Judah,  even  if  Isiael  had 
been  simply  let  alone  by  God,  If  God  had  sent  no  punishment  to  Israel,  it  would  have 
been  better  'to  be  Judah,  with  the  possession  of  God's  favour,  although  the  possession 
involved  the  possibility  of  its  loss,  than  to  have  been  without  that  favour  at  all.  But 
when  we  see  that  the  judgment  of  God  came  upon  Israel  as  well  as  upon  Judah,  then 
much  more,  notwithstanding  the  sad  fact  declared  in  this  ver.  11,  was  it  bettor  to  have 
been  Judah  than  Israel.  And  so,  were  there  no  judgment  on  the  world,  and  God's  anger 
came  only  on  a  fallen  Church,  better  even  then  to  be  of  the  Church  than  of  the  world. 
But  when  wo  know  that  there  is  a  judgment  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  that 
sin  has  no  immunity  anywhere,  then,  though  sin  in  the  Church  be  worse  than  sin  in 
the  world,  still  let  me  be  there  where  the  favour,  the  joy,  and  the  grace  of  God  are,  and 
not  where  they  can  never  come.  2.  But  the  true  lesson  of  what  we  have  been  con- 
sidering is,  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lent  he  fall."  Judah, 
and  the  Church  of  God  whom  Judah  represents,  need  to  remember  that,  notwith- 
standing their  high  position  of  privilege,  corruption  and  sin  may  lay  hold  upon  them, 
and  should  that  happen,  their  sin  and  their  doom  will  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  (cl. 
Epistle  to  Church  at  Laodicea),  Therefore  hearken  to  our  Lord's  words,  "  Watch  and 
pray."— 0. 

Vers.  12 — 19. — Confession  of  siu  the  indispensable  prfreijuisite  /or  its  pardon.  That 
this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  evident  fact  that  if  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with  it 
would  have  been.  For  the  desire  of  God  to  pardon  his  guilty  peojile  is,  as  this  section 
shows,  intense.  He  will  not  cease  to  seek  after  them  even  when  the  punishment  of 
their  sin  has  actually  come  upon  them.  Hence  (ver.  12)  he  addresses  them  in  the 
lands  of  their  exile,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  three 
times  (vers.  12,  14,  22)  implores  them  to  "return."  He  "  fills  his  mouth  with  argu- 
ments," and  endeavours  by  every  kind  of  assurance  and  promise  to  induce  them  to 
return.  Ver.  12 :  they  shall  be  completely  forgiven.  Ver.  14 :  they  ought  to  return, 
for  they  are  his  by  right,  as  the  wife  is  the  rightful  possession  of  the  husband.  Ver.  14 : 
they  are  the  object  of  his  constant  regard,  so  that  they  cannot  be  concealed  from  his 
eye  or  hindered  from  his  help.  No,  though  In  a  whole  city,  or  tribe,  or  nation,  there 
should  be  but  "  two  "  or  even  "  one,"  still  his  hand  would  reach  them  there,  and  bring 
them  out  and.  restore  them  to  Zion.  Ver.  15 :  and  those  who  in  days  gone  by  had  m 
grievously  led  them  astray,  should  do  so  no  more,  for  now,  "  pastors,"  t.e.  rulers  and 
guides,  whether  in  the  State  or  in  religion,  should  be  such  as  were  "  according  to  God's 
own  heart,"  and  these  should  feed  them  with  knowledge.  Ver.  16 :  and  under  this 
happy  rule  they  should  greatly  multiply  in  the  land.  And,  better  still,  they  should  so 
realize  and  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  presence  of  God  that  they  should  no  longer  need  th. 
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»)d  of  the  anrlent  symbols  of  that  presence,  siioh  as  the  ark  of  the  coTenant  of  the 
old  dispensation.  Ver.  17:  and  Jerusalem  should  be  so  filled  with  the  Lord's  presence 
that  they  should  call  the  city  "  the  throne  of  the  Li  rd."  And  the  "  nations  "  should 
bo  converted,  and  their  wickedness  be  lorsaken.  Ver.  18 :  and  Judah  and  Israel  should 
be  one,  and  in  unity  and  atfection  possess  the  land.  Such  were  the  glorious  hopes 
with  which  Glod  soiight  to  win  back  his  people's  hearts  to  himself,  and  they  conclu- 
sively show  how  intensely  the  heart  of  God  was  set  upon  his  people's  return.  But 
eagerly  desirous  as  God  was  for  this  restoration  of  his  lost  children  to  his  heart  and 
home  again,  he  is  evidently  held  back  from  inrlul^iing  such  affectionate  promptings 
by  considerations  that  could  not  be  overlooki  d.  What  they  were,  the  demand  that  he 
makes  for  confession  of  sin  plainly  shows.     Thoy  are — 

I.  The  Law  of  righteousness.  Sin  is  the  vinlation  of  that  Law,  and  nntil  due  atone- 
ment and  acknowledgment  have  been  made,  sin  ought  cot  to  be  forgiven.  I  may,  in 
accordance  with  cur  Saviour's  commands,  refrain  from  inflicting  punishment  on  one  who 
has  wronged  mc,  even  thongh  he  have  not  repented  of  his  wrong  ;  and  that  refraining  from 
inflicting  punishment,  or  from  demanding  what  is  my  right,  is  forgiveness  in  the  sense 
our  Lord  meant;  but  hc:  did  not  mean, for  it  would  be  a  command  impossilile  to  obey — 
that  I  shonld  receive  such  a  one  into  the  same  confidence  and  love  which  I  bear  towards 
a  dear  friend  who  has  never  deserved  anything  else.  Therefore  my  forgiveness  of  such 
an  unrc|ientaut  offender,  though  granted  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's  command,  and 
well-ple;ising  in  his  sight,  and  the  best  I  am  capable  of,  is  nevertheless  not  complete, 
not  perfect ;  for  perfect  forgiveness,  that  which  God  would  bestow  upon  sinful  men, 
means  far  more  than  the  remission  of  penalty :  it  means  restoration  to  the  love,  the 
fellowship,  and  the  confidence  of  God.  But  this  can  lot  be  apart  from  due>  atonement 
made  on  the  part  of  the  wrong-doer.  The  Law  of  rightennsness,  the  Law  written  upon 
our  hearts  as  well  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  forbids  such  forgiveness  apart 
from  the  essential  condition  of  such  forgiveness. 

IL  And  the  well-being  of  his  household  is  that  other  consideration  which  restrains 
the  prompting  of  affection  to  forgive  sin  unconditionally  and  fiom  mere  pity.  Man  is 
not  the  whole  of  God's  household.  He  may  be  only  the  one  sheep  whu  has  gone 
astray.  The  rest,  the  ninety  and  nine  blessed  ones  who  need  no  repentance.  But  to 
pardon  sin  without  atonement  would  be  to  confound  all  moral  distinctions,  to  dis- 
courage the  good,  and  to  teach  the  wrong-doer  to  regard  his  wrong  as  a  very  slight 
matter;  it  would  be  to  carry  the  discords  of  eaith  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  to 
reproduce  there  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  Therefore  let  the  love  of  God 
towards  sinful  man  be  inconceivably  great,  and  it  is  so,  still  it  is  held  back  in  its 
exercise  by  these  considerations  now  named.  But  wlieie  sin  is  confessed  as  Oud 
demands  it  should  be,  then,  as  is  promised  here  and  in  many  other  Scriptures  beside, 
God's  pardoning  love  can  go  forth  and  the  sinner  be  restored  to  the  favour,  which  he 
had  lost.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not  because  the  sinner's  poor  and  inadequate  con- 
fession of  his  sill  is  a  sulficient  atonement  for  the  wrong  he  has  dune,  but  because,  when 
he  sincerely  makes  that  confession, he  is  imested  with  the  acceptabUness  of  Christ. 
For  Christ  has  made  that  atonement  perfectly  which  man  can  only  offer  in  the  most 
imperfect  way ;  "  man's  repentance  needing  too  often  to  be  repented  of,  and  his  very 
tears  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ."  But  Christ  looked  upon  sin  as  God  looks 
upon  It,  hated  it  as  God  hates  it,  consented  to  God's  judgment  concerning  it  by 
bearing  the  penalty  of  it;  "  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  and  so  niade 
that  true,  that  perfect  confession  and  atonement  which  we  can  never  make.  And  he 
did  this  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  liepresentative.  So  now,  when  we  come  in  his  Name, 
sincerely  repenting  of  sin,  though  that  repentance  be  inadequate  in  itself,  yet  because 
it  is  "  the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  loi  ks  upon  sin  sorrowing  over  it  as  he  did,  our  imperfect 
atonement  is  aceejited  in  his  perfect  (.me,  wo  have  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  his 
atonement  is  in  our  measure  reproduced  in  us,  and  we  are  made  conformable  to  his 
death.  Pardon  thus  bestowed  neither  violates  the  Law  of  righteousness  nor  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  family  of  Gud.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  in  ver.  13, 
the  demand  is  made  for  confession  of  sin,  and  then  of  their  iniquity  in  all  its  aggravated 
forms.  Withont  such  confessinn  pardon  ennnot  be  bestowed.  Not  till  the  prodigal 
"  auno  to  himself,"  went  to  his  father  and  said,  "  I  have  sinned,"  was  he  lor^jiven,  not- 
withutandiug  all  the  yearning  of  the  father's  heart  after  his  lost  child.     How,  to  brini 
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men  to  this  looking  upon  their  sin  as  God  looks  upon  it,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  looks  upon 
it,  is  the  object  of  God's  disciplines,  of  the  pain  and  smart  which  so  often  accompany 
siE,  and  of  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  God's  providential  government. 
And  those  who  have  trusted  in  Christ  are  continually  to  be  "  looking  unto  Jesus,"  for 
in  that  trustful  look  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  the  preservation  of  the  "  mind  of  Christ " 
in  them  in  regard  to  sin,  and  so  of  their  for  ever  abiding  in  the  favour  and  love  of  God, 
This  mind  of  holy  hatred  and  sorrow  on  account  of  sin  it  is  the  especial  work  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  produce  in  men ;  that  Spirit  who  is  given  to  them  that  ask  his  aid, 
more  readily  than  even  parents  give  to  their  children  what  those  children  they  so  much 
love  need  aud  ask  for. — C. 

Ver.  14. — Married  to  God.  "  Turn,  0  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I 
am  married  unto  you." 

I.  This  seems  an  incredible  statement.  Had  it  been  spoken  of  angels,  or  of 
unfallen  man,  or  of  eminent  saints,  it  would  have  been  more  easy  of  belief.  But  it  is 
of  men  desperately  wicked,  and  to  such,  that  God  says,  "I  am  married  unto  you." 
What  infinite  condescension  and  love ! 

II.  But  nevertheless  it  is  tbdb.  For :  1.  We  have  the  marriage  lines,  the  record 
of  the  transaction,  the  very  words  of  the  covenant  deed  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  28 ;  Heb. 
viii. ;  ch.  xxxii.  38 — 40).  In  all  these  Gcd  declares  that  he  has  taken  us  to  be 
his  for  ever:  "They  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  *heir  God."  2.  Our  children 
are  his.  He  bids  them  all  call  him  by  the  blessed  name  of  Father.  3.  He  repeatedly 
declares  that  we  were  the  objects  of  his  choice.  Cf.  Eph.  i.,  "He  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  And  this  because 
we  "  were  part.ikers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  himself  also  took  part  in  the  same ; "  "  God 
so  loved  the  world;"  "  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  "  (cf.  also 
Eph.  V.  25 — 27).  4.  He  has  given  us  the  sign  and  token  of  our  being  his  in  the 
sacrament  of  our  baptism.  That  which  the  wedding  ring  is  to  the  wife,  baptism  is  to 
us :  it  declares  the  blessed  fact  that  we  are  God's,  and  separates  us  for  his  Name,  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  5  He  has  endowed  us  with  liis 
goods :  "All  things  are  yours,  .  .  .  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  ci  ime ;  all  are  yours  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  6.  He  is  always  with  us :  "  In  him  we  live  and 
move,"  etc.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  u?  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  7.  L .  is  jealous  of  our  love :  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God."  What  is 
the  Bible  but  one  long  record  of  the  disquiet  of  the  heart  of  God  when  the  love  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  "married"  is  turned  from  him?  Hence  the  eternal  law,  " Thou  shah 
have  no  other  gods  before  me;"  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 
A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  that  she  whom  he  has  married  should  love  him.  He  has 
no  such  claim  on  any  other.  And  so  because  the  Lord  God  condescends  to  hold  this 
lelationship  towards  us,  he  too  claims  our  love:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  ^od." 
8.  We  are  on  the  way  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  eternal  home.  We  are  not  there  yet, 
but  we  are  on  the  way.  "  We  are  coming  up  from  the  wilderness,"  and  if  we  faithfully 
recognize  our  relationship  to  God,  we  shall  be  "leaning  upon  our  beloved"  ^Cant. 
viii.  5).  9.  He  has  done  for  us,  and  does  for  ns  still,  what  only  such  a  near  ana  dear 
relationship,  "an  account  for.  Even  the  compassionate  friend  will  not  feel  himself 
bound,  thouf  .1  he  will  minister  relief,  to  go  and  share  the  very  same  lot  as  that  of  those 
whom  he  coinpassionatea.  And  the  father  of  the  prodigal  did  not  make  himself  poor 
.IS  that  prodigal  was.  He  lifted  him  up,  but  he  did  not  himself  stoop  down.  No;  that 
which  the  Lord  God  has  done  is  more  than  the  love  of  friend,  brother,  father;  it  is  the 
love  of  the  husband  alone.  For  the  husband,  if  he  be  worthy  of  the  name,  will  share 
the  lot  of  the  wife.  And  if  she  must  suffer  hardship,  he  will  share  it  with  her.  If  she 
dwell  in  mean  abode,  he  will  not  be  happy  to  dwell  elsewhere.  But  does  not  all  this 
describe  what  the  Lord  God  hath  done?  "He,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
aakes  became  poor."  The  word  "  married "  is  not  a  mere  metaphor,  it  is  the  alone 
explanation  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Atonement.  The  general  benevolence  of 
God,  not  even  the  fatherhood  of  God,  wifl  adequately  tell  wherefore  he  so  humbled 
himself  and  lived  here  "  as  a  poor  meek  man  n  pon  earth,"  and  then  died  for  us ;  but 
the  husbandhood  of  God,  the  fact  that  he  declares  when  he  says,  "  1  am  married  unto 
vou,"  will  account  for  it  and  explain  all.     We  have  t»  live  here  in  this  wildemem 
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world,  to  be  tried,  tempted,  troubled,  and  at  length  to  die,  and  we  have  also  to  resist 
•▼en  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin ;  and  therefore  he  himself  also  took  part  in  the 
same.    Then  if  this  statement  of  the  text  be  true^ 

III.  Vast  oonsbqttencbs  follow.  1.  Forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  this  relationship 
in  which  we  stand  to  God  must  be  utter  misery.  Perhaps  hell  is  never  so  nearly 
brought  up  and  made  known  in  all  its  hideous  wretchedness  here  on  earth  as  by  means 
of  a  marriage  in  which  one  side  has  lost  all  love  for  the  other.  Oh,  the  drag  of  the  mar- 
riage bond  then!  What  an  iron  chain;  what  a  fetter  it  is  1  How  it  frets!  How  it  galls- 
How  simply  horrible  it  has  become  I  Penal  servitude  for  life  is  but  a  mild  description 
of  it.  From  ever  knowing  it  by  experience,  may  God  deliver  us  all  1  But  such  things, 
alas,  are,  and  between  men  and  women  who  have  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  each  other 
"  until  death  do  them  parC  But  we  do  not  recognize  so  readily  that  well-nigh  all  the 
sorrow  of  this  life  of  ours  is  because  we  have  forgotten  or  disregarded  our  relationship 
to  God.  That  marriage  also  is  a  bond  which  can  never  be  severed.  And  if  we  have 
no  love  to  God,  no  delight  in  him,  no  trust  or  confidence,  oh,  how  that  bond  will  gall, 
will  irritate,  will  fret,  and  so  become  the  very  "  strength  of  sin  "  I  The  unrest,  the  dis- 
tress, the  wild  attempts  to  win  happiness  in  lawless  ways,  the  sting  of  conscience,  the 
inward  remorse,  are  all  accounted  for  by  the  consciousness  that  men  have  of  their  r'bliga- 
tion  to  Gjd  whilst  that  obligation  is  being  grievously  disregarded.  On  the  other  hnnd :  2, 
Due  response  rendered  to  the  love  of  God  towards  us  must  be  our  deep,  our  indestructible, 
our  ever-advancing  joy.  See  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  return  of  the  prddigal  •.  "  They 
began  to  be  merry."  Listen  to  David:  "OGod,thou  artmyGod,"  etc.  "I  will  go  unto 
the  altar  of  God,  unto  God  my  exceeding  joy."  Behold  the  martyrs.  Rather  than  be 
severed  from  God  by  denial  of  him,  let  what  shame,  agony,  loss,  death,  that  might  come 
upon  them.  Ask  those  who  know  what  the  love  of  God  is,  if  it  be  not  as  we  say.  That 
pure  joy  which  a  true  wife  has  in  the  husband  she  loves  and  reveres,  that  is  the  type 
of  the  joy  in  God  which  we  may  have  and  should  have,  and  to  which  even  the  worst 
of  us,  the  miserable  backsliders,  are  by  God  himself  entreated  to  return.  How  happy 
in  his  protection!  How  certain  that  he  will  be  prompt  to  help  in  all  peril  and  emeigency  I 
How  free  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  loving  confidence!  How  sure  ol  his  love  always! 
— no  doubt  ever  clouding  that  certainty.  And  how  sure,  too,  of  his  sympathy,  his  wise 
counsel,  his  constant  support!  And  to  all  this  God  invites  us,  yea,  he  by  this  word 
of  his  bids  us  claim  it  as  our  right — a  right  he  will  at  once  recognize.  It  is  wonderful ; 
the  condescension  and  the  love  of  it  are  so  marvellous  that  we  are  slow  to  comprehend, 
slower  still  to  believe  it,  and  slowest  of  all  to  realize  and  rejoice  in  it.  But  yet  it  is 
most  assuredly  true.  Therefore,  Lord,  increase  our  faith ;  we  believe,  but  help  thou  oui 
unbelief.-  " 


Ver.  19. — The  great  difficulty  overcome.  "  How  shall  I,"  etc.  ?  A  different  rendering 
has  been  proposed  for  this  verse,  but  inasmuch  as  the  general  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  prophecy  are  maintained  in  our  common  translation,  we  prefer  to  abide  thereby. 
So  read,  the  verse  brings  before  us — 

I.  God's  qracio08  purpose  of  love  towards  sinfitl  meh.  He  would  piit  them 
"  among  the  children,"  etc.  Think  what  this  involves.  Picture  to  ourselves  the  lot  of 
the  children  in  the  home  of  an  affluent,  affectionate,  wise,  and  godly  father.  What 
condition  fairer,  more  enviable,  can  be  conceived  ?  What  freedom  from  all  care  1  What 
unrestrained,  confiding,  loving  intercourse  between  the  children  and  their  father !  What 
healthful  development  and  direction  of  character  and  disposition !  How  sheltered ;  how 
secure;  how  happy  in  the  abiding  consciousness  of  their  father's  love !  How  full  of  all 
good  their  position  cannot  but  be!  But  the  brightest,  fairest  lot  that  ever  fell  to  any 
children  in  an  earthly  home  fails  fully  to  set  forth  what  it  must  be  to  be  set  amongst 
God's  children,  and  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  sons  and  daughters.  Blessed  indeed 
are  such;  how  blessed  none  but  they  who  are  thus  "set  among  the  children"  can  fully 
know.  But  such  was  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  towards  man,  nothing  less  than 
this.  He  created  us  for  this  very  purpose,  with  this  very  intent.  Aud  it  is  the  reason 
and  motive  of  the  creation  of  every  newly  born  child.  For  this  every  human  soul  is 
endowed  with  faculties  which  can  find  their  complete  exercise  and  enjoyment  only 
amongst  God's  children  ;  "  God  haih  made  us  for  himself,  and  our  hearts  have  no  rest 
until  they  find  rest  in  him."     But  the  verse,  by  its  very  form,  indicates — 
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II.  The  terrible  thwartino  and  hinderinq  of  that  gracious  ptteposb  which 
HAB  TAKEN  PLACE.  "  Eow  shall  I  put  theo,"  etc.  ?  plainly  denoting  that  there  is  some 
giant  ohstacle  in  the  way.  In  the  case  of  Israel  the  previous  portions  of  this  prophecy 
show  clearly  what  this  was.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  us  all.  And  this  dread  hindrance 
tu  God's  carrying  out  bis  purposes  of  grace  towards  ua  consists  not  so  much  in  what 
we  have  done  as  in  what  we  are.  The  heart  of  man  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  whilst  that  is  so,  God  cannot  set  us  amongst  his  children.  Transgressions  and 
offences  are  hut  the  symptoms  of  the  deadlier  evil  that  lurks  within,  not  the  evil  itself. 
That  consists  in  the  state  of  heart  Godwards  which,  alas !  characterizes  us  all,  until  the 
new  heart  and  the  right  spirit  be  given.  What  should  we  say  if  towards  ourselves  as 
parents  our  children  were  to  order  themselves  as  we  do  towards  God? — rarely  thinking 
of  OB,  placing  no  confidence  in  us ;  though  we  would  delight  to  have  them  speak  to  us, 
yet  maintaining  a  sullen  silence  always;  in  their  hearts  disliking  us  and  resenting  the 
expression  of  our  will ;  disobeying  us  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  choosing  for  their 
friends  those  they  well  know  to  be  our  foes.  If  any  parent  was  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
such  a  sou  or  daughter,  how  could  he  set  such  a  one  amongst  his  other  children  who 
love  him  as  children  should?  And  that  this  is  the  case  between  the  unrenewed  man 
and  God,  let  conscience  and  men's  works,  words,  and  ways  witness.  This  being  so,  how 
can  we  "  marvel "  that  our  Lord  bath  laid,  "  Ye  mutt  be  bom  again  "  ?  But  we  are 
shown  also'^ 

III.  This  difficulty,  vast  as  it  m,  tbidmphantly  overcomb.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse  and  in  the  confessions  of  the  twenty-second  and  following  verses  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  rebel  heart  has  gone,  the  child's  heart  has 
come  in  its  place.  The  erewhile  sinful  godless  soul  is  heard  calling  upon  God  as  "  My 
Father,"  and  in  daily  conduct  is  found  not  turning  away  from  him.  What  a  •change ! 
No  wonder  that  the  Scripture  emblems  of  it  are  all  drawn  from  contrasts  the  most 
vivid  and  intense  that  experience  furnishes  or  the  mind  can  conceive :  life  and  death, 
darkness  and  light,  crimson  red  and  snow  whiteness,  leprous  and  pure ;  as  one 
possessed  of  the  devil,  and  as  one  calm,  sober,  and  in  his  right  mind ; — such  ajc  some  of 
them.  But  the  beholding  of  so  great  a  change  leads  of  necessity  to  the  inquiry  how 
it  was  brought  about.     Hence  note — 

IV.  The  means  whereby  this  was  accomplished.  These  were  as  they  ever  are, 
the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God.  In  Christ  God  came  to  seek  and  to  save  bis 
self-lost  children.  But  they,  instead  of  welcoming  the  Christ  of  God,  crucified  and  slew 
bim.  That  rebel  alienated  heart  which  is  common  to  us  all  wrought  this  awFul  crime. 
But  it  is  when  by  the  Holy  Spirit  men  are  led  to  see  what  they  have  done  to  him 
who  so  loved  them  as  to  come  from  heaven  to  save  them,  there  is  produced  that  con- 
viction of  sin,  that  deep  and  genuine  repentance,  that  sense  of  his  infinite  love,  and 
that  consequent  entire  trust  in  him, — all  which  are  the  very  elements  of  that  heart  of  a 
dear  child  which  calls  God  "  My  Father,"  and  which  will  not  turn  away  from  him.  I 
have  read  of  one  who  was  for  ever  reclaimed  from  the  deadly  sin  of  drunUenness  by  the 
deep  anguish  of  heart  which  he  experienced  when  he  found  that  one  day,  when 
brutalized  by  drink,  he  had  smitten  to  the  ground  his  own  dear  child,  and  wounded  her 
with  a  wound  the  scar  of  which  she  'would  never  lose ;  and  that  he  had  done  this 
whilst  she  was  lovingly  seeking  to  lead  him  away  from  the  place  and  the  people  who 
were  tempting  him  to  his  ruin.  When  he  came  to  himself  and  knew  what  he  had 
done,  his  horror  and  remorse  had  no  bounds.  "  The  drink  1  ay,  it  was  all  the  drink  I " 
he  exclaimed  when,  years  after,  telling  the  story.  "  Could  I  erer  touch  it  again  ?  I 
kept  my  finger  lightly  on  the  little  maid's  forehead,  and  lifted  my  face  to  heaven,  and 
vowed  that  I  would  never  touch  the  murderous  thing  again  as  long  as  I  lived,  and 
with  a  broken  heart  I  prayed  the  Lord  to  help  me."  That  well-known  story  serves  to 
illustrate  how,  in  this  great  matter  of  man's  restoration  to  God,  he  who  once  was  a  god- 
less rebel  becomes  filled  with  another  heart,  and  God  can,  as  he  desires  to,  place  him 
amongst  the  children.  For  when  I  clearly  see  the  wounds  which  I  in  my  mad  sin 
have  inflicted  on  him  who  sought  to  save  me,  and  who  tenderly  loves  me  still  not- 
withstanding all  I  have  done,  the  sight  of  his  cross  and  of  those  wounds  will  fill  my 
soul  with  such  a  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  God  that  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was ;  I  am 
born  again,  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Yes,  it  is  the  sight  of  the  love  of  God 
In   Christ  which  turns  the  sinner  into  the  child  of  God,  and  wins  for  him  a  place 
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amongst  the  children  of  God.  With  what  fervour,  then,  may  we  pray  the  blessed  Spirit 
to  fulfil  his  work  in  and  for  us  and  for  all  men  I — C. 

Ver.  20 — eh.  iv.  2.— Go(f»  way  of  restoration ;  or,  the  experiences  of  a  young  convert. 
In  ver.  19  we  have  given  us  the  expression  of  thu  Divine  pei'plexity  in  regai'd  to  lost 
Israel :  "  How  shall  I  place  thee  among  the  children,"  etc.  ?  But  ere  the  verse  closes 
we  behold  the  problem  solved,  the  seeming  impossibility  accomplished,  for  the  lost  is 
found,  and  he  that  was  dead  is  alive  again.  The  rebel  Israel  has  become  the  loving 
obedient  child.  Aiid  now  in  these  verses  (20 — ch.  iv.  2)  we  seem  to  have  a  telling 
of  the  experience  of  the  restored  one,  a  setting  forth  of  how  God  had  dealt  with  him. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  Israel,  and  is  an  accurate  descrijH 
tion  of  the  Divine  process  of  restoration. 

I.  Thebb  is  the  beinging  home  of  sin  to  the  conscibnob.  (Ver.  20.)  God  charges 
upon  lost  Israel  great  and  grievous  sin.  He  likens  the  wrong  he  has  suifered  at  the 
hands  of  Israel  to  the  most  grievous  wrong  it  is  possible  for  a  nuvn  to  suffer,  and  which 
of  all  others  a  man  resents  the  most.  The  accusation  is  terrible.  Thus  sharply  and 
sternly  does  God  deal  with  the  soul  he  would  save.  He  does  not  gloss  over,  or  palliate, 
or  in  any  way  make  little  of  our  sin,  as  we  are  apt  to  do ;  but  he  shows  it  to  us  so 
clearly  that  the  sight  of  it  is  almost  more  than  the  heart  can  bear. 

II.  This  conviction  op  sin  is  followed  by  a  deep  rei-entancb.  (Ver.  21.)  Israel 
is  represented  as  seeing  her  sin,  and  then  from  the  very  high  places  which  had  witnessed 
her  guilt  is  heard  her  weeping  and  supplicntion.  The  soul  that  has  never  known  the 
smart  and  pain  of  the  conviction  of  sin  will  never  earnestly  turn  to  the  Great  Physician 
for  the  healing  that  is  needed. 

HI.  The  proclamation  op  mebot  follows.  Ver.  22,  "  Beturn,  ye  apostate 
children,  I  will  heal  your  apostasii  s."  Just  as  to  the  enraptured  ears  of  the  penitent 
who  was  weeping  over  the  Saviour's  feet  there  came  the  blessed  sound  of  his  pardoning 
word,  assuring  her  her  sins  were  forgiven  and  that  she  might  go  in  peace,  so  here  God 
is  represented  as  declaring  his  mercy  to  the  weeping,  supplicating  Israel.  And  the 
heart  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  knows  that  thus  it  is.  A  voice  not  audible,  but  real,  is 
heard  in  the  soul,  assuring  the  contrite  one  of  the  forgiveness  he  needs  and  craves. 

IV.  In  such  a  heart  prompt  bblibp,  instant  acceptance  op  the  ofpbred  mercy, 
follows.  Ver.  22,  "  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee ;  for,"  etc.  As  well  might  the  steel 
filings  refuse  to  be  moved  by  the  magnet  that  lies  by  ihem  as  the  sin-convinced  and 
contrite  heart  fail  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise  set  before  it  in  the  gospel.  No  sooner 
has  God  said,  "  Return,  I  will  heal,"  than  the  answer  is  heard,  "  Behold,  we  come." 

V.  Then  folk.ws  the  confession  and  bepbntanoe  op  faith.  (Vers.  23 — 25.) 
There  had  been  confession  and  repentance  before  the  soul  bad  heard  and  accepted  the 
offer  of  pardon ;  but  that  which  follows  is  more  full,  more  deep  than  that  which  went 
before.  We  repent  more  deeply  of  sin  after  we  have  known  God  has  pardoned  us  than 
before  we  had  that  blessed  knowledge.  See  here:  1.  Their  confession  of  the  utter 
vanity  of  all  their  idols  (ver.  23).  2.  Their  confident  assurance  that  God  alone  can  be 
their  salvation  (ver.  23).  3.  Their  confession  of  the  disy;race  and  infatuated  folly  which  had 
characterized  them  as  a  people  for  so  long  a  time  (ver.  24).  They  call  their  idolatry 
"shame,"  and  own  how  it  has  destroyed  both  their  substance  and  themselves,  4.  They 
acknowledge  the  complete  righteousness  of  God's  judgment  against  their  sin,  and 
their  own  just  exposure  to  his  wrath  (ver.  25).  "  Let  us  lie  in  our  shame  and  our  dis- 
grace cover  us,  that  we  have  sinned,"  etc.  (Lange's  translation).  And  thus  it  ever  is; 
the  more  we  realize  God's  pardoning  love,  the  more  intense  will  be  our  perception  of 
the  baseness  and  utter  evil  of  the  sin  that  has  been  forgiven. 

VI.  Ibis    CONFESSION    IS    FOLLOWED    BY    FnBTHBR    ASSURANCES    OP    OKAOB.      (Ch.   iv. 

1,  2.)  Return  to  God  shall  be  followed  by  return  to  their  own  land.  "  If  thou  re- 
tumest  to  me,  thou  shalt  return  (unto  thy  land),  and  if  thou  puttest  away,  etc.,  thou 
shalt  not  remove,"  i.e.  into  exile  again,  "  And  if  thou  shalt  swear  by  Jehovah  with 
sincere,  righteous,  and  true  heart,"  i.e.  "  if  ihou  wilt  truly  give  thyself  up  to  God,  then 
the  heathen  nations  outside,  seeing  how  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  and  shall  heap  his 
favours  upon  thee,  shall  come  and  bless  themselves  in  him,  and  shall  glory  in  him,*'  t,* 
thoy  shall  have  done  witli  their  idolatries  and  be  converted  unio  God.'  With  such 
BTacious  promises  would  God  "encourage  Israel  in  the  new  and  better  way  in  which 
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they  are  represented  as  walking ;  with  such  gentleness  would  he  make  them,  as  he  in 
like  manner  makes  all  who  truly  turn  to  him,  great. — C. 

Ver.  16. — Supercession  of  external  religious  ordinances  and  institutions.  This  ia 
because  of  the  necessarily  temporary  nature  of  these,  and  the  spirituality  to  which  they 
are  intcndcrl  to  minister,  and  which  subsequently  they  may  hinder. 

I.  The  true  worship  of  God  is  spirittjal.  It  is  not  to  bow  before  an  altar  or  an 
ark  that  God  calh  us  to  his  temple,  but  to  see  himself  face  to  face,  to  discover  our  need 
of  him,  and  to  delight  in  his  presence.  Nor  is  this  communion  to  be  occasional  or  in- 
termittent. The  whole  life  is  to  be  affected  by  spiritual  influences.  A  true  life  may 
thereby  become  worship,  and  "  daily  toil  temple  service."  This  arises  from  the  nature 
of  God.  "God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  aid 
in  truth." 

II.  The  most  sacred  symbols  are  only  usbpul  as  they  help  to  this,  and  WHE^ 
IT  IB  attained  are  NO  LONGER  REQiHRBD.  This  may  be  said  not  only  of  external  church 
furniture,  rites  of  worship,  etc.,  but  even  of  words  and  doctrines  themselves,  which  are 
but  imperfect  representations  of  the  Divine  glory.  When  the  building  is  finished  the 
scaffolding  is  removed.  The  final  end  of  education  is  not  to  load  the  mind  with  dead 
knowledge,  but  to  culture  and  strengthen  it.  Ceremonial  and  doctrinal  teaching  are 
intended  to  lead  men  into  personal  experience  of  God  and  communion  with  him. 
When  that  is  attained  they  fall  into  the  background. 

III.  That  ritual  worship  shall  give  place  to  spiritual  is  distinctly  promised. 
1.  An  incentive  to  the  spiritual  use  of  rites.  2.  An  assurance  of  Divine  favour  and 
love.    3.  A  promise  of  Christ  and  communion  through  him. — M. 

Ver.  19.—"  Put  among  tte  children."  A  promise  deeply  and  tenderly  evangelical. 
Israel  and  Judah  had  forfeited  this  position  because  they  had  broken  the  covenant. 
But  the  forgiving  love  of  God  is  shown  in  his  declaring  that  they  should  be  reinstated. 
The  force  of  the  phrase  is  well  explained  as  that  of  "  bestowing  a  rich  paternal  bene- 
dictioa,"  or  of  restoring  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  inheritance. 

I.  The  sinner  has  forfeited  his  position  in  the  family  of  God.  All  through 
Scripture  this  relation  is  shown  as  depending  upon  mutual  agreement  and  obligation. 
The  covenant  is  the  title-deed  to  the  inheritance  of  God's  children.  The  breaking  of 
this  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  destroys  his  claim  and  position.  In  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  we  have  the  consciousness  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  transgressor  beauti- 
fully described — "  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  Moral  harmony  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  God  is  of  the  essence  of  the  filial  relation.  A  lost  position ;  a 
possibility  that  we  have  destroyed  by  our  own  act.  Henceforth  the  sinner  is  a  spiritual 
orphan,  or  a  "  child  of  Satan."  There  is  no  claim  upon  God  save  on  condition  of 
renewed  obedience.  He  is  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God's  wounded  love  and  outraged 
honour. 

II.  Eeadoption  is  the  guarantee  op  all  highest  blessings.  It  is  only  children 
of  God  who  are  heirs  of  God  ;  if,  then,  we  would  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
his  house,  we  must  be  reinstated  in  that  which  we  have  lost.  But  this  is  only  possible 
on  repentance  and  belief.  We  are  assured  here  and  elsewhere  that  the  sinner  can 
regain  this  title  and  relation  without  lessening  of  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  affection, 
wlien  once  this  has  taken  place  there  is  no  bar  to  the  bestowal  of  God's  richest  bene- 
diction. As  his  children,  as  those  who  are  actuated  by  his  love  and  governed  by  his 
Spirit,  there  is  ample  security  that  his  blessings  shall  not  be  abused.  A  holy  confidence 
and  communion  are  established,  and  the  true  end  of  being  is  once  more  secured. 

III.  This  is  an  aot  of  God's  free  grace.  The  initiative  is  not  the  sinner's. 
Overtures  of  mercy  come  from  him  he  has  offended.  There  is  nothing  to  compel  God 
to  do  this.  He  is  perfectly  free,  and  any  obligation  into  which  he  enters  is  sealed  only 
by  his  voluntary  promises.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  too,  of  a  Divine  satisfaction 
and  joy  in  the  exercise  of  pardoning  love.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  long  hoped  for  and 
gladsome  consummation.  The  "  Abba,  Father ! "  of  the  restored  one  is  music  in  the 
heart  of  God.  This  is  the  only  true  joy— the  joy  of  reconciliation.  Who  can  doubt 
his  welcome  with  such  assurances  as  this  ?  God  wills  not  that  any  should  perish,  bu< 
that  all  should  come  to  him  and  live. — M. 
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Ver».  21 — 25. —  Typical  penitence.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  fix  any  historic 
date  for  the  fuieimcnt  of  this  prophecy.  Not  a  few  competent  scholars  maintain 
that  it  is  yet  unfulfilled.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  picture  of  the  future,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  a  desoripiion  of  the  penitence  that  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  (Jod.  All 
through  it  in  spiritual,  and  the  national  circumstances  involved  are  put  thoroughly  into 
tlie  background. 

I.  The  UP8PEINGDI0  OF  GODLY  BOBBOw  FOB  BIN.  (Ver.  21.)  It  is  not  the  expression 
of  annoyance  and  pain  at  the  consequences  of  sin.  A  deeper  sentiment  inspires  the 
host  of  weeping  supplicants.  Sin  itself  is  the  grief.  The  cry  is  from  men  who  feel  they 
have  lost  their  way,  that  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  the  foul  and  inconsequent  rites  of 
idolatry.  The  religion  and  the  life  that  flows  from  it  are  felt  to  be  profoundly  and 
utterly  false.  Memories  of  past  spiritual  privileges  and  endearing  ties  overpower 
their  hearts.  They  do  not  wait,  but  poilr  forth  their  sorrow  on  the  very  scene  of  trans- 
gression. Their  sin  is  before  them.  God  is  the  Being  they  have  oilended,  and  to  him 
therefore  do  they  cry,  in  heartfelt  and  unrestraiiiable  sorrow. 

n.  The  Divine  bbsponbb.  (Ver.  22.)  The  fatherly  heart  of  God  cannct  resist  the 
"  voice  heard  upon  the  high  places."  He  waits  not,  but  forthwith  addressing  them 
already  as  "  children,"  encourages  their  approach.  Their  offence  is  declared,  but  equally 
is  the  promise  given,  "  I  will  heal  your  backslidings  [apostasies]."  This  expresses  the 
objective  and  subjective  influence  of  Divine  forgiveness.  It  not  only  removes  the  sin 
so  that  forthwith  and  henceforth  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been,  but  it  destroys  the  causes 
and  tendencies  of  the  evil.  The  source  is  cleansed,  the  disposition  changed,  and  the 
way  cleared  for  thorough  reconciliation  with  God. 

III.  The  accbptancb  of  the  Divine  invitation.  (Ver.  22.)  God  is  taken  at  his 
word.  No  delay  takes  place.  As  the  way  of  return  has  been  shown,  so  they  hasten  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  His  authority  and  relation  to  them  are  acknowledged.  They 
obey  him. 

IV.  The  accepted  sinner's  confession.  (Vers.  23,  24.)  The  "  vanity,"  waste,  and 
ruin  attendant  upon  idolatry  are  declared.  God  is  recognized  as  ithe  only  Saviour. 
Testimony  like  this  has  often  proved  more  powerful  in  converting  sinners  than  many 
sermons.     It  is  due  to  God,  and  may  be  profitable  to  others. 

V.  The  accompanting  emotions.  (Ver.  25.)  Shame  predominates.  But  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  despair.  'I'here  is  a  false  shame  which  prevents  the  sinner  coming  to 
God ;  there  is  a  true  shame  which  coexists  with  acceptance  of  proffered  mercy,  and 
earnest  effort  to  retrieve  the  past.  We  ought  not  too  readily  to  forget  "  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall."— M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  rv. 


Vera.  1,  2. — The  form  and  structure  of 
the  tr!<nslation  require  a  change.  Bender, 
If  thou  wilt  return,  O  Israel,  saith  Jehovah, 
u)ill  return  unto  me;  and  if  thou  wilt  put 
awny,  etc.,  and  not  wander ;  and  wilt  twear, 
A  s  Jehovah  liveth,  %oith  good  faith,  with  justice, 
and  with  righteouanem ,-  then  shull  the  ruitioni 
bless  themselves  by  him,  and  in  him  shall 
they  glory.  The  clause,  "  and  not  wander," 
seems  too  short ;  the  Septuagint  had  a 
choicer  reading,  "  and  put  away,  etc.,  from 
his  [thy]  mouth,  and  not  wander  from  before 
me."  It  is  the  close  of  the  prophecy  which 
we  have  here.  The  prophet  subjoins  a 
promise  which  he  has  heard  from  Jehovah. 
True,  it  does  not  appeal  to  Israt J's  self-love 
(as  I«a.  xlviii.  18,  19;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13-16), 
but  to  a  nobler  feeling  of  responsibUity  for 
the  world's  welfare.  IctboI  has  been  en- 
trusted  with  a  mis«ion,  and  on  &e  due 


performance  of  this  mission  hangs  the  weal 
or  woe  of  humanity.  Hence  Jehovah's 
longing  for  Israel's  repentance.  If  Israel 
will  but  "return,"  and  obey  God's  com- 
mandments, all  nations  will  be  attracted  to 
the  true  religion.  The  form  of  expression 
used  for  the  latter  statement  is  borrowed 
pro  I 'ably  from  Gen.  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4  (it 
is  less  closely  parallel  with  Gen.  xii.  3; 
xviii.  18).  To  "  bless  by "  any  one  is  to 
use  his  name  in  the  benediction  formula. 
Seeing  Israel  so  blessed  through  his  allegi- 
ance to  Jehovah,  all  nations  shall  wish 
themselves  a  similar  blessing  (the  reverse 
of  the  process  in  oh.  xxix.  22 ;  comp.  Isa. 
Ixv.  16).  To  "  swear.  As  Jehovah  liveth," 
means  to  call  Jehovah  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement.  This  is  to  be  done 
"with  good  faith,"  etc.,  i.e.  the  object  of 
the  oath  must  be  consistent  with  honesty 
and  probity.  AbominationB ;  «.a.  Idola,  ea 
often  (see  2  Ein^s  xxiii.  Z4) 
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Ver.  3. — There  is  no  occasion  to  separate 
rers.  3,  4,  from  the  preceding  prophecy.  We 
have  other  instances  of  as  sudden  a  tran- 
sition from  the  Israelites  (in  the  narrower 
sense)  to  the  men  of  Judah  (see  Isa.  vili. 
6^14 ;  X.  1 — 4 ;  xiviii.  1 — 6 ;  in  the  writer's 
commentary).  For  thus,  etc.  "For"  is  here 
not  causal,  but  explanatory:  "I  say  this 
not  only  to  the  men  of  Israel,  but  to  you, 
0  men  of  Judah,  who  need  the  admonition 
to  lepentanoe,  how  deeply  1 "  (see  ch.  v.  2). 
Break  up  your  fallow  ground;  the  same 
figure  as  in  Hos.  x.  12.  To  understand  it, 
we  must  read  the  clause  in  connection  with 
the  following  one.  Sow  not  among  thorns. 
The  prophet  means,  though  he  does  not  say 
so,  the  roots  which  will  spring  np  into 
thorns.  "Do  not  plant  your  good  reso- 
lutions in  a  heart  filled  up  with  the  roots 
of  thorns,  but  first  rake  up  the  soil,  and 
clear  it  of  noxious  germs,  and  then  sow  the 
■eed  which  will  grow  up  in  a  holy  life" 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  7). 

Ver.  4. — Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord. 
A  significant  passage.  All  the  Jews  were 
circumcised,  but  not  all  were  "  circumcised 
to  the  Lord."  There  were  but  too  many 
who  were  "  circumcised  in  unoircumoision  " 
(oh.  ix.  25),  and  the  prophet  sternly  reduces 
inch  circumcision  to  the  level  of  the 
heathenish  rite  of  cutting  off  the  hair  (ch.  ix. 
26 ;  comp.  Herod,  iii.  8).  _  Jeremiah  seems 
to  have  been  specially  anxious  to  counteract 
a  merely  formal,  ritualistic  notion  of  cir- 
cumcision, sharing  in  this,  as  in  other  points, 
the  influence  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
so  lately  found  in  the  temple  (comp.  Deut. 
X.  16).  To  him  the  venerable  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (older,  certainly,  than  Abraham) 
li  a  symbol  of  the  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
its  rightful  Lord  (comp.  St.  Paul  in  Eom. 
ii.  28,  29;  Col.  ii.  11 ;  Phil.  iii.  3). 

Vei».  5—31. — A  revelation  of  grievous 
purport  has  suddenly  reached  the  prophet. 
See  how  the  foe  draws  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  how  alarm  drives  the  scattered  popu- 
lation to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  fortified 
cities.  Can  such  be  the  issue  of  the 
promises  of  peace  with  which  Jehovah  has 
encouraged  his  people  ?  Such  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  paragraph  (vers.  5 — 10). 
Next,  in  short,  detached  figures  the  prophet 
lets  forth  the  sin  of  the  people  and  its 
punishment.  Like  a  scorching  simoom  is 
the  former;  like  swift  clouds,  and  like  a 
whirlwind,  is  the  onward  march  of  the 
instruments  of  the  latter.  Swift,  indeed, 
must  repentance  be,  if  it  is  to  outrun  pun- 
ishment. For  the  northern  peoples  are 
already  hers  (vers.  11—18).  The  impres-  ' 
•im  is  so  itxsng  on  tha  mind  af  the  prophet  ' 


that  he  vents  himself  in  language  such  as  the 
last  man  might  employ  on  the  morrow  of  the 
final  judgment  day  (vers.  19 — 26).  And 
now,  "  lest  what  precedes  might  seem  only 
poetry"  (Payne  Smith),  the  Divine  decree 
is  solemnly  announced.  The  judgment  is 
irrevocable ;  but  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope : 
"  I  will  not  make  a  full  end."  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Scythians  or  the  Baby- 
lonians are  mainly  alluded  to,  see  Intro- 
duction.) 

Ver.  5. — Ciy,  gather  together;  rather, 
ery  aloiid. 

Ver.  6. — Set  up  the  standard.  The  "  stan- 
dard "  was  a  tall  pole  with  a  flag,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  Zion,  for  the  guidance 
of  fugitives.  Retire,  stay  not ;  rather,  save 
your  goods  by  flight;  linger  not.  The  former 
verb  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense  in 
Exod.  ix.  19 ;  laa.  x.  31.  From  the  north. 
The  expression  suits  either  the  Scythians  or 
the  Chaldeans  (see  on  ch.  i.  14). 

Ver.  7. — The  lion;  the  symbol  of  irre- 
sistible might  and  royalty  (Gen.  xlix.  7 ; 
Rev.  V.  5).  Of  the  Gentiles ;  rather,  of  the 
nations.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the 
Jews  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  escape. 
An  ordinary  lion  attacks  individual  men ; 
this  lion  destroys  nations.  Is  on  his  way ; 
literally,  has  broken  up  his  encampment  ~  u 
phrase  perhaps  suggested  by  the  nomad 
Scythians. 

Ver.  8. — Is  not  turned  hack  from  us.  Aa 
we  in  our  folly  believed  (ch.  ii.  35). 

Ver.  9. — The  heart .  .  .  shall  perish ;  i.e. 
they  shall  lose  their  reason.  The  same  verb 
in  Ethiopio  means  "to  be  mad."  Tlie 
"heart"  in  Old  Testament  language  is  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  of  tlie 
moral  life  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  11 ;  Job  xii.  24 ; 
Prov.  XV.  28).  So  St.  Ephrcm  the  Syrian 
says  ('  Works,'  in  Syriac,  ii.  316,  quoted  by 
Delitzsch),  "  The  reason  expatiates  in  the 
heart  as  in  a  palace." 

Ver.  10.— Ah,  Lord  God  I  rather,  Alas  I  0 
Lord  Jehovah  (see  on  ch.  i.  6).  Thou  hast 
greatly  deceived  this  people,  etc.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  felt  in  interpreting  this 
verse,  partly  because  it  seems  directly  to 
charge  Jehovah  with  "  deceit,"  and  partly 
because  the  prophecy,  Yo  shall  have 
peace,  on  which  this  charge  is  founded, 
accords  exactly  with  the  strain  of  the  "falte 
prophets"  (see  ch.  vi.  14;  xiv.  13;  xxiii.  17). 
Hence  some  (e.g.  Ewald)  have  altered  the 
points  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  render, 
'"  And  one  shall  say,"  the  subject  understood 
being  either  a  "  false  prophet "  or  one  of  the 
people.  This  view  is  not  in  itseif  impos- 
sible (Eeil'a  objection   will  not   t^ar  exm- 
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minationX  but  is  not  absolutely  neoeasary," 
for  the  present  is  not  the  only  passage  in 
which  Jeremiah,  under  the  influence  ot 
strong  emotion,  ohaigea  Jehovah  with 
"  deceit "  (see  oh.  xx.  7,  a  synonymous  word 
is  used ;  and  eomp.  1  Kings  xxii.  23),  and 
the  words,  "  Ye  shall  have  peace,"  may  be 
meant  to  summarize  the  cheirii\g  promises 
iu  oh.  iii.  14 — 18.  Jeremiah  may  (it  is  not 
incorrect  to  conjecture)  liave  supposed  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  to  be  nearer  than 
it  really  was  (oomp.  1  Pet.  i  11) ;  hence  his 
disappointment,  and  hence  his  strong  lan- 
guage. So  St.  Jerome,  "  Quia  supra  dixe- 
rat.  In  illo  tempore  vocabunt  Jerusalem 
solium  Dei,  etc.,  et  nunc  dioit,  Peribit  cor 
regis,  turbatur  propheta  et  in  se  Deum  putat 
esse  mcutitum;  nee  intelligit,  illud  multa 
post  tempora  repromissum,  hoc  autem  vicino 
futurum  tempore."  To  suppose,  with  Keil, 
that  Jeremiah  refers  the  prophecies  of  the 
"false  prophets"  to  God  as  tiieir  ultimate 
Author,  seems  inconsistent  with  Jeremiahls 
own  statements  in  ch.  xiv.  14  (comp.  ch.  t. 
13).  Moreover,  we  have  parallels  elsewhere  in 
the  prophets,  as  well  as  in  the  Buok  of  Job, 
forthe  use  of  language  with  regard  to  Provi- 
dence which  a  calmer  judgment  would  con- 
demn. A  notable  instance  is  Isa.  Ixiii.  17, 
where  the  Jewish  Church,  through  its 
mouthpiece  the  prophet,  throws  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  errors  upon  Jehovah.  De- 
pressed by  melancholy,  they  give  way  for 
the  moment  to  those  human  "  thoughts " 
which  are  not  as  "  My  thoughts."  They 
felt  the  "  burden  of  the  mystery."  Unto  the 
soul;  t'.e.  unto  the  life. 

Ver.  11. — Shall  it  be  said  to  this  people; 
i.e.  words  like  these  may  be  used  with 
reference  to  this  people.  A  dry  wind,  etc. ; 
literally,  a  clear  wind  (but  the  notions  of 
dryness  and  heat  are  closely  connected  with 
that  of  heat;  comp.  Isa.  xviii.  4).  The 
prophet  doubtless  means  the  east  wind, 
whicli  is  very  violent  in  Palestine,  and,  of 
course,  quite  unsuitable  for  the  winnowing 
process.  High  places  should  rather  be  bare 
hills.  Ti,ward;  or  (is)  the  way  of.  So  Hitzig, 
supposing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  be 
likened  tu  a  wind  which  brings  no  blessing, 
but  only  drought  and  desolation. 

Ver.  12. — Even  a  fuU  wind  from  those 
places.  The  passage  is  obscure,  but  this  is  a 
very  possible  rendering.  "  Full,"  equivalent 
to  "  violent ; "  "  those  (places),"  equivalent 
to  the  bare  hills  spoken  of  in  ver.  11.  Keil 
and  Payne  Smith,  however,  render,  "  a  ful- 
ler wind  than  those,"  i.e.  a  more  violent 
wind  than  those  which  serve  for  winnowing 
the  corn ;  while  Hitzig  (see  on  ver.  11}  sup- 
poses "  from  those "  to  mean  the  persons 
described  in  ver.  11  as  "the  daughter  of  my 
people."  Unto  me ;  or  perhaps  for  me,  at  my 
beck  and  call.    Now  also  will  I,  etc.    Wa 


must  supply  the  other  term  of  the  anti- 
thesis from  the  context :  "  As  they  have 
sinned  against  me,  so  will  I  also  now  hold 
a  court  of  justice  upon  them"  (see  on 
oh.  t  16). 

Yer.  13. — He  shall  come  np  as  clouds,  etc. 
It  is  needless  to  name  the  subject ;  who  can 
it  be  but  the  host  of  Jehovah's  warlike  in- 
struments ?  (For  the  first  figure,  comp. 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  16;  for  the  second,  Isa.  v.  28; 
Ixvi.  15;  and  for  the  third,  Hab.  i.  S;  Dent, 
xxviii.  49.)  Woe  unto  us !  etc.  The  cry 
of  lamentation  of  the  Jews  (comp.  ver.  20 ; 
oh.  ix.  18). 

Ver.  14. — ^Thy  vain  thoughts.  The  phrase 
specially  belongs  to  sins  against  one's 
neighbour— such  sins  as  are  desorib  d  in 
ch.  vii.  5 — 9  (Keil).  "  Vain"  should  rather 
be  "  wicked  "  (immoral ) ;  the  root-moaning 
of  the  noun  is  "  a  breath  "  (the  symbol  of 
material  or  moral  emptiness). 

Ver.  15. — For  a  voice  deolareth,  etc. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  already  news 
of  the  foe  has  arrived.  He  is  now  at  Dan, 
the  northern  frontier-town,  and  is  hennl 
of  almost  as  soon  in  the  hill-country  of 
Ephraim. 

Ver.  16. — Make  ye  mention,  etc.  This 
verso  contains  a  call  to  the  neighbouriug 
nations  to  take  notice  of  an  event  which 
nearly  concerns  them  all.  True,  it  is  only 
the  investment  of  Jerusalem  which  can  as 
yet  be  reported,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  of  the  issue,  and  the  capture  of  the 
principal  fortress  will  at  once  be  followed  liy 
that  of  the  other  fortified  "  cities  of  Judah." 
Against  in  the  second  clause  t^hould  rather 
be  concerning.  (For  the  use  of  "  behold " 
before  an  imperative,  comp.  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1.) 
Watchers;  i.e.  bes  egers  (comp.  ver.  17),  who 
like  the  panther  lie  in  wait  for  every  one 
who  comes  out  of  the  city,  to  kill  him  (oh. 
V.  6 ;  comp.  oh.  vi.  25). 

Ver.  17.— As  keepers  of  a  field.  The 
prophet  compares  the  tents,  or  perhaps  the 
booths  (1  Kings  xx.  12, 16),  of  the  besieging 
army  to  the  booths  of  the  guardians  of  the 
crops  (Isa.  i.  8 ;  Job  xxvii.  18). 

Ver.  18. — This  is  thy  wickedness;  i.e.  the 
effect  of  thy  wickedness.  (For  the  following 
words,  oomp.  ch.  ii.  19;  iv.  10.)  Because; 
rather,  truly. 

Ver.  19.'— My  bowels.  It  is  doubted 
whether  the  speaker  in  vers.  19—21  is  the 
prophet  or  the  whole  nation.  Ver.  19  re- 
minds us  of  Isa.  XV,  5 ;  xvi.  11  and  xxi.  3, 4, 
and  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
elegiac  tone  of  our  prophet  elsewhere ;  the 
Targura  too  already  regards  the  passage  as 
an  exclamation  of  the  prophet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  "  my  tents  "  (ver.  20) 
certainly  implies  that  the  people,  or  the 
pious  section  of  the  people,  is  the  speiiker. 
Both  views  may  perhaps  be  united.    The 
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Iffophet  may  be  the  speaker  In  ver.  19,  but 

simply  (as  is  the  caiie  with  so  many  of  the 
psalmists)  as  the  representative  of  his  fol- 
low-believers,  whom  in  ver.  20  he  brings  on 
the  stage  more  directly.  Ver.  19  Is  best 
rendered  as  a  series  of  exclamalions — 
"My  bowels  I  my  bowels  I  1  must  writhe  in 
paint 

The  walls  of  my  heart  I  My  heart  moaneth 
unto  me  t 

I  cannot  hold  my  peace  I 

For  thou  bast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet, 

The  alarm  of  war  1 " 
Observe,  the  "  soul "  hears ;  the  "  heart "  Is 
pained.  So  generally  theone  is  more  active, 
the  other  more  passive.  The  Hebrew  mar- 
gin gives,  for  "I  must  writhe,"  "I  must 
wail"  (comp.  Mioah  vii.  7) ;  but  this  render- 
ing does  not  suit  the  context.  The  walls  of 
my  heart.  A  poetical  way  of  saying,  "  My 
heart  beats." 

Ver.' 20. — My  tents.  Jeremiah  uses  a 
similar  phrase  in  ch.  zxx.  18  (comp.  also 
2  Sam.  zx.  1;  1  Kings  viii.  6ti;  xii.  IG;  Ps. 
cxxxii.  3;  also  Isa.  xxix.  1,  "city  where 
David  encamp' d,  i.e.  dwelt").  Tlio  ex- 
pression is  evidently  a  "survival"  of  the 
nomadic,  tent-dwclliiig  age.  (Oomp.  the 
parallel  phrase,  "  my  curtains,"  i.e.  my 
tent-curtains ;  comp-.  ch.  x.  20 ;  Isa.  liv.  2 ; 
Cant.  i.  5.) 

Ver.  21.— Shall  I  see  the  standard.  (See 
OD  ver.  6.) 

Ver.  22. — For  my  people  is  foolish.  The 
Lord  gives  no  direct  answer  to  the  com- 
plaining question  in  ver.  21.  He  simply 
states  the  moral  ground  for  Judah's  calannty, 
and  implies  that  this  will  last  so  Inn;;  as 
the  people  continue  to  be  "foolish,"  i.e. 
virtual  deniers  of  the  true  God. 

Ver.  23. — I  beheld.  The  prophet  is  again 
the  speaker,  but  in  a  calmer  moud.  God's 
judgment  has  been  pronounced,  and  it  is 
not  for  him  to  rebel.  He  has  now  simply 
to  record  the  vision  of  woe  which  has  been 
granted  him.  He  foresees  the  utter  deso- 
lation into  which  not  only  the  land  of 
Judah,  but  the  earth  in  general,  will  be 
brought,  and  which  reminds  him  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  "waste  and  wild"  condition 
of  the  earth  previous  to  the  first  creative 
word.  But  why  is  "  the  earth  "  mentioned 
in  this  connection?  .  Because  the  judgment 
upon  Judah  is  but  one  act  in  the  great 
general  judgment  which,  when  completed, 
will  issue  in  a  fresh  order  of  things  (comp. 
Isa.  iii.  14,  15,  wliere  side  by  side  are  men- 
tioned Jeliovah's judgment  of  "the  peoples" 
and  of  "  his  people,"  and  Isa.  zxiv.,  where 
the  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel 
is  interwoven  with  the  judgment  upon  "  the 
earth  ").  Without  form,  and  void ;  rather, 
wuste   a»d    wild  (to    represent    in    gome 
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degree  the  characterittie  ossonanee  sf  the 
original — iohu  va-bohH);  more  literally,  im- 
movable and  lifelem.  It  is  tlie  pliraee  used 
in  Gen.  i.  2  for  primeval  chaos.  Tdhi  and 
bohu  occur  in  parallel  lines  in  Isa.  xixiv.  11, 
to  express  utter  desoi  ation  ;  tohu  alone  five 
times  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  once  in 
Job.  They  had  no  light.  The  heavens  were 
in  the  same  condition  as  on  the  third  da}, 
subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens, 
but  prior  to  that  of  the  luminaries, 

Ver.  21.— Moved  lightly ;  rather,  wtoted  to 
and  fro. 

Ver.  26.— The  fruitful  place;  rather,  tht 
garden-land  (see  on  oh.  ii.  7).  Not  "  the 
Oarmel "  (Keil,  Payne  Smith)  for  the  con- 
text refers  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  not 
to  any  single  tract.  The  article  beloro  the 
two  appellatives  is  the  generic.  At  the 
presence  of ;  rather,  by  reaton  of. 

Ver.  27. — The  vision  breaks  off,  and  the 
prophet  emphasizes  its  truthfulness  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Divine  decree.  "  Dlso- 
lation,  and  yet  not  a  full  end,"  is  its  burden. 
This  is  the  same  doctrine  of  the  "  remnant " 
which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the 
prophetic  message  of  Isaiah  and  his  Con- 
temporaries. However  severe  the  punish- 
ment of  Judah  may  be^  tliere  will  be  a 
"  remnant "  which  shall  escape,  and  become 
the  seed  of  a  holier  nation  (Amos  ix.  S ; 
Isa.  iv.  2;  vi.  13;  x.  20;  xi.  11;  Hos.  vi.  1,2). 

Ver.  28.— Por  this ;  i.e.  because  of  the 
impimding  judgment.  Be  black.  "To  be 
black  "  is  equivalent  to  "to  put  on  mourn- 
ing "  (comp.  ch.  viii.  21 ;  xiv.  2). 

Ver.  29.— The  whole  city.  The  reading 
of  which  this  is  a  version  can  hardly  be  the 
right  one ;  for  "  the  whole  city "  can  only 
be  Jerusalem,  and  in  ver.  6  the  people  out- 
side are  bidden  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital. 
Hence  Ewald,  H  itzig,  and  Pa}  ne  Smith  (after 
Septuagint,  Targum)  would  slightly  amend 
the  word  rendered  "  city,"  so  as  to  translate 
"tlie  whole  land"  (of  Judah).  Shall  flee; 
literal ly,jffee</i.  So  afterwards  render,  "have 
gone,"  "is  forsaken,"  "dwelleth,"  It  is  a 
vivid  dramatic  representation  of  the  effects 
of  the  invasion.  Bowmen.  It  ia  singular 
that  Herodotus  should  say  nothing  about 
the  use  of  the  bow  by  the  Chaldeans.  But 
the  monuments  give  ample  evidence  that 
they  were  a  people  of  archers.  So  of  course 
were  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  testifies. 
The  rooks;  i.e.  the  limestone  caverns  which 
abound  in  Palestine,  and  which  were  fre- 
quently used  as  strougliolds  and  hiding- 
places  (see  Judg.  vi.  2;  xv.  8;  1  fcjam. 
xiii.  6;  xiv.  11;  xxiv.  3  (especially);  1  Kings 
xviii.  13). 

Ver.  30. — And  when  thou  art  spoiled,  ete. 
It  is  Jerusalem  who  is  addres;sed — Jeru- 
salem, personified  as  a  woman,  who  docks 
herself  oul  tiuely  to  please  hei  aauiirert. 
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All  these  arts  are  in  vain,  for  a  violent 
repulsinn  has  converted  her  lovers  into  her 
deadly  enemies.  And  when  Jeruealem  ia 
"  spoiled,"  or  taken  by  storm,  what  device 
will  there  be  left  to  i.ttempt?  The  "lovers" 
are  the  foreign  powers  to  whom  the  Jews 
paid  court  (eh.  ii.  18,  36,  37).  Though  thou 
rentest  thy  face,  etc ;  alluding  to  the  custom 
of  Eastern  women,  who  try  to  mate  thoir 
eyes  seem  larger  by  putting  powdered  anti- 
mony (the  Arabic  Itohl)  upon  their  eyelids. 
So,  for  instance,  did  Jezebel  'see  2  Kings 
zi.  3U);  and  one  of  Jub's  daughters  leceived 
the  name  Keren-happuch,  "  box  of  anti- 
mony," ie.  one  who  sets  off  the  company  in 
which  she  is,  as  antimony  does  the  eye.  An 
old  author,  Dr.  Shaw,  writes  thus  :  "None 
of  these  ladies  take  themselves  to  be  com- 
pletely dressed  till  they  have  tinged   the 


hair  and  edges  of  their  eyelids  with  the 
powder  of  lead  ore.  And  as  this  operation 
is  performed  by  dipping  first  into  this  powder 
n  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of 
a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  afterwarfia 
through  the  eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the 
prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30)  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  "  (Shaw,  '  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,'  2nd  edit.,  p.  229). 

Ver.  31. — For  I  have  heard  a  voice,  etc. 
This  explains  the  preceding  statement, 
"  They  will  seek  thy  life."  It  is  this  mur- 
derous plot  which  calls  forth  the  "  ciy  as  o( 
a  woman  in  laiigs."  BewaUeth  herself; 
rather,  tigheth  decpli/.  Her  hands ;  literally, 
her  palms.  Is  wearied  because  of  murderers ; 
xnthii,  fainteth  into  the  hands  (/(literally, 
it  iteary  unto)  llie  mwderen. 


HOMILETICB. 

Yer.  8. —  Fallow  ground.  Fallow  ground  is  land  that  has  fallen  out  of  cultivation, 
or  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  broad  fields  of 
humanity,  in  the  nations  or  individual  men  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of  spiritual 
cultivation. 

L  Fallow  ground  is  comparativbIjT  fbuitless.  It  may  not  he  utterly  fruitless. 
Even  the  bramble  bears  its  wholesome  fruit,  and  good  thoughts  and  good  deeds  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  heathen  nations  and  irreligious  peopk'.  God's  Spirit  has  not  wholly 
deserted  any.  But  such  fruit  is  poor  compared  with  the  fruit  of  cultivation,  and  the 
crop  of  it  is  thin.  The  good  which  still  pertains  to  a  neglected  soul  is  imperfect,  and 
small  in  the  extreme  compared  with  the  good  which  would  spring  up  in  that  soi'J 
under  proper  spiritual  inflLiences.  The  highest  thought,  the  purest  morality,  the 
noblest  effort,  the  largest  charity,  are  only  to  be  found  where  the  spiritual  Ufe  is  culti- 
vated by  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline. 

II.  Fallow  ground  bears  weeds.  If  there  are  no  flowers  in  a  neglected  garden, 
the  soil  will  not  be  unoccupied.  Dropped  by  birds  in  their  flight,  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  in  some  way,  myriads  of  seeds  will  find  entrance  into  that  garden  and  spring 
up  iu  luxuriant  growth.  The  neglected  garden  is  not  a  barren  desert ;  it  is  a  wilderness. 
The  neglected  soul  will  not  he  merely  deficient  of  good ;  it  will  bear  a  crop  of  evil. 
The  heart  cannot  endure  a  void.  If  it  is  not  tilled  with  pure  thoughts,  it  will  indulge  in 
unholy  imaginations ;  if  it  has  no  object  of  worthy  love,  its  affections  will  descend  and 
twine  about  some  debased  object ;  if  it  is  not  active  in  doing  good,  it  will  he  diligent 
in  doing  harm.  In  proportion  to  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the  soul  uill  be  the  evil  that 
will  come  out  of  it  when  neglected ;  the  more  fertile  the  soil,  the  more  abundant  the 
crop  of  wieds. 

III.  Fallow  QBonin>  ib  bubcbptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  rock,  but  good  soiL 
The  most  brutalized  man  is  not  yet  a  brute.  Conscience  slumbers,  is  not  killed.  The 
Divine  ima^e  in  the  soul  is  worn  in  the  traffic  of  worldliuess  and  fouled  in  the  mire  of 
sin,  but  it  is  not  effaced.  The  disobedient  son  is  still  a  son.  Hence  there  is  hope  for 
the  most  neglected  heathen,  the  woist  sinner,  the  oldest  enemy  of  Christ. 

IV.  Fallow  ground  most  be  bboken  up.  Throw  bushels  of  wheat  among  the 
thorni*.  and  the  thorns  will  only  "  choke  "  it  (Matt.  xiii.  7).  Till  the  old  evil  is  torn 
from  \at)  heart,  the  new  truth  cannot  groW  and  bear  fruit  there.  Men  must  repent  of 
sin  b ilore  they  can  receive  the  seed  of  eternal  life  to  (rofit.  John  the  Baptist  must 
precitte  t'lirist.  So  long  as  we  are  cherishing  any  sin  we  are  preventing  the  growth  of 
fruitful  graces.  The  mere  hearing  of  the  truth  is  not  enough,  if  the  heart  is  hard,  it 
will  not  receive  it  (Isa.  vi.  10).  If  the  heart  is  preoccupied,  the  truth  will  be  soon 
forgotten,  or  at  best  will  be  crushed  out  of  all  living  energy.     Hence  the  heart  must 
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Dot  only  be  cleared  of  weeds,  it  must  be  softened.    The  plough  must  break  up  the 
fallow  gronnd. 

V.  It  is  cub  D0TT  TO  BBSAK  UF  THB  FALLOW  GBOUND.  Men  must  be  prepared  for 
receiving  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  are  too  eager  to  sow  the  seed.  Hence  the  slight 
returns  we  have  foi  im>  much  effort  and  expenditure.  People  are  called  to  "  accept 
Christ "  who  do  not  know  Christ,  and  would  have  no  room  in  their  hearts  to  receive 
him  if  they  did  know  him.  Much  so-called  "  gospel  preaching  "  thus  meets  with 
ridicule,  or  indifference,  or  bewildered  surprise.  If  we  were  less  hasty  in  seeking 
brilliant  results  we  should  see  more  true,  fruitful  returns  for  our  work.  Christ  was  not 
always  and  only  crying,  "  Come  unto  me ! "  "  Follow  me  1 "  Less  pleasing,  and  in 
some  eyes  less  important,  words  were  often  seen  by  him  to  be  necessary.  Men  need 
instructing  as  well  as  inviting,  rebuking  as  well  as  exhorting. 

VI.  The  dutt  of  brbakinq  up  the  fallow  ground  is  gbbat  and  pebssino.  How 
much  fallow  ground  there  is  (1)  in  the  world  1 — think  of  India,  China,  Africa,  the 
godless  of  Europe ;  (2)  in  the  Church ! — how  many  enjoy  its  privileges  I  how  few 
maintain  its  work  1  and  (3)  in  our  own  hearts ! — what  faculties  are  wasted  I  what  oppor- 
tunities for  good  neglected  I 

Ver.  10. — Divine  iUmion*.  J.  Good  men  mat  misjudqb  God'«  actions.  The 
words  of  the  text  are  not  spoken  with  Divine  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
given  in  historical  narrative  as  a  record  of  the  personal  utterance  of  the  prophet.  He 
does  not  preface  them  with  the  august  claim  of  authority,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ; "  he 
distinctly  says,  "  Then  said  I."  Without  needing  to  look  for  any  other  rendering  of  the 
text,  we  may  consider  it  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  prophet's  mind, 
rather  than  as  a  difficult  scriptural  declaration  of  God's  character  and  mode  of  acting. 
Thus  we  may  see  in  it  an  expression  of  hasty  judgment,  misunderstanding,  irritable 
impatience,  complaint.  If  so,  it  warns  us  to  beware  of  the  prejudiced  or  impassioned 
utterances  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  (Ps.  cxvi.  11),  and  to  be  more  cautious  in  form- 
ing judgments  on  difBcult  aspects  of  providence  and  religion,  since  even  prophets  err. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  rightly  of  God's  actions  while  we  are  in  the  midst 
OF  them.  We  are  too  near  to  have  the  right  perspective.  The  character  of  an  action 
cannot  be  judged  till  its  ultimate  design  is  revealed.  Many  things  look  wrong  because 
they  are  part»  of  a  whole  the  remainder  of  which  is  unseen.  Pride,  passion,  self- 
interest,  and  prejudice  pervert  our  judgment.  We  must  wait  for  time  to  clear  up  many 
dark  passages  in  earthly  providence  (John  xiii.  7).  The  inconsistency  which  seemed 
palpable  to  Jeremiah  is  less  felt  by  us. 

III.  God's  actions  abb  sometimes  illusory  to  ub.  There  was  a  m^^'  're  of  truth 
in  the  rash  cry  of  the  prophet.  God  never  deceives.  Yet  his  utteiaini  uiay  be  mis- 
understood by  us.  God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  when  his  action  icsuits  in  this 
evU  condition  through  the  misconduct  of  men,  and  not  at  all  through  his  wish  to  bring 
that  evil  about.  So  God  might  almost  be  said  to  deceive  (though  the  expression  is 
misleading)  when  his  Word  is  such  that  we  fall  into  a  misconception  in  hearing  it. 

IV.  The  illusoky  character  of  bomb  or  God's  actions  is  determined  by  com- 
mon limitations  and  imperfections.  Some  truths  are  revealed,  while  qualifying 
truths  are  necessarily  hidden  because  we  could  not  understand  them.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  hence  we  think  it  will  be  immediate, 
and  are  disappointed  when  we  see  delay  and  find  unexpected  troubles  coming  first. 
One  part  of  God's  Word  may  seem  to  contradict  another  when  they  refer  to  different 
conditions,  but  conditions  not  yet  revealed  to  us. 

V.  Truth  and  human  welfare  are  better  served  by  these  illusions  than  by 
revelations  which  admit  of  no  misconstruction.  If  the  child  were  never  allowed 
to  stumble,  he  would  never  learn  to  walk.  We  are  educated  by  temporary  illusions 
for  higher  truths  than  could  be  attained  by  plainer  paths.  Thus  we  know  more  of 
God  and  of  heaven  through  the  anthropomorphic  and  materialistic  langiiasce  of  much 
of  Scripture,  which  has  resulted  in  gross  misconceptions  at  times,  than  we  should  have 
learnt  from  language  made  bare  enough  to  be  unmistakable. 

Ver.  14. —  The  deansimg  of  the-  heart  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation.  I.  Sal- 
vation IB  PKOTfTSBD  ON  TUB   SIMPLEST  P088IBLK  CONDITIONS.      The   Very  mOntiOD  of  COD- 
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ditioDS  suggests  difficnlties,  delays,  barriers.  But  the  only  conditions  required  are  h 
our  own  power,  are  simply  such  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  reception  of  the  salvativ^n 
of  Ood  possible  to  us,  and  do  not  refer  to  the  source  of  it.  We  are  not  to  sa\« 
ourselves,  not  to  purchase  nor  to  merit  salvation,  but  only  to  be  in  a  right  condition 
to  receive  it. 

II.  Saltation  m  ohlt  possible  whebb  there  is  a  oleaksino  from  wickedness, 
The  soul  that  clinics  to  sin  cannot  also  grasp  the  Saviour.  If  it  would  be  right  to 
deliver  men  from  the  painful  consequences  of  wickedness  while  they  remained  under 
the  power  of  it,  it  must  have  been  wrong  ever  to  have  permitted  those  consequences. 
If  it  is  not  unjust  to  forgive  the  impenitent,  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them,  which  ia 
absurd. 

III.  Thb  cleansing  fbom  wickedness  most  be  in  the  heabt.  There  all  sin  hae 
its  origin.  Clean  hands  are  vain  without  a  pure  heart.  Reformation  must  not  simply 
be  moral,  it  must  be  spiritual — not  a  change  of  habits,  but  a  purification  of  thought, 
affection,  and  desire. 

IV.  The  duty  or  cleansing  oue  heaets  rBOM  wickedness  bests  upon  onESELVEs, 
The  text  is  not  a  promise,  but  an  exhortation.  True,  no  one  can  purify  himself  by  his 
own  efforts  alone  (ch.  ii.  22).  God  has  provided  the  fountain  for  uncleanness,  and  only 
they  who  wash  in  this  are  clean.  But  men  must  plunge  into  the  purifying  flood,  must 
make  the  effort  of  repentance,  must  seek  the  clean»ing  which  is  promised  through 
Christ,  must  submit  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  actively  apply  them- 
selves to  the  execution  of  good  deeds  in  the  power  given  by  God.  Compare  the  words 
of  Isaiah  (i.  16). 

V.  These  is  no  season  to  delay  the  OLEANBma  of  oue  hbabts.  "How  long 
shall  thoughts  of  wickedness  lodge  within  thee?"  The  longer  repeijtance  is  post- 
poned, the  more  difScult  does  it  become;  the  more  numerous  are  the  stains  of  sin,  the 
nearer  is  the  approach  of  doom.  Since  it  is  for  men  to  seek  the  cleansing  of  their 
souls,  any  delay  must  be  attributed  to  their  negligence,  not  to  God's  unwillingness  to 
help  them. 

Ver.  Z2.— The  folly  of  misdirected  wisdom.  L  Wickedness  is  follt.  The  "  fool," 
according  to  Scripture,  is  both  morally  corrupt  and  intellectually  imbecile  {eg.  Ps. 
cvii.  17).  There  is  a  truth  underlying  the  saying  of  Socrates,  that  "  Virtue  is  know- 
ledge, and  vice  is  ignorance."  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  men  may  have  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  right  while  they  do  wrong,  as  also  that  good  men  may  fall  into 
error.  But,  on  the  other  hand  :  1.  We  cannot  progress  in  goodness  till  we  discern  tin 
way;  we  must  know  God  to  love  him,  recognize  the  good  to  choose  it.  2.  Immorality 
deadens  the  faculty  of  spiritual  intuition;  purity  purges  the  vision  of  the  soul.  3. 
Wisdom  is  not  mere  intelligence,  but  applied  intelligence,  practical  intelligence.  It 
is  not  perfected  till  it  is  practised.  He  who  knows  the  good  is  not  wise  until  he  does 
it ;  and  he  who  does  right  from  instinct,  habit,  or  mere  inclination  is  not  really  per- 
forming a  moral  action.  An  action  is  moral  when  it  is  performed  with  an  intelligent 
regard  to  principle,  i.e.  when  it  is  under  the  direction  of  spiritual  wisdom. 

n.   The   folly    of    wickedness    may    be    associated    with    MISDIBECTfen    WISDOM. 

The  "  fool "  in  spiritual  things  may  be  a  worldly  wise  man  and  clever  in  the  execution 
of  wickedness.  Ironical  as  is  the  language  of  the  text,  it  may  often  find  a  literal 
application.  Shrewd  business  men  may  be  spiritually  blind.  Men  who  are  wakeful 
and  eager  in  material  concerns  become  dull  and  listless  when  they  touch  higher 
interests.  This  may  be  explained  by  two  considerations.  1.  We  develop  most  wisdom 
in  regard  to  those  things  which  intenst  us  moat.  Interest  rouses  attention,  quickens 
perception,  excites  inquiry,  stimulates  intellectual  activity;  while  lack  of  interefct 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  slumberous  condition,  working  at  half-power.  If  we  feel  no 
interest  in  goodness,  we  shall  be  dull  and  foolish  in  regard  to  it.  2.  Spiritual  wisdom 
depends  upon  a  spiritual  tone  of  mind.  The  greatest  intelligence  is  not  capable  of 
detecting  subtle  harmonies  and  discords  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  "an  ear  for  music." 
The  cold  intellect,  which  is  but  a  huge  calculating-machine,  has  not  the  fitting  powers 
of  perception  for  discerning  spiritual  truth.  This  requires  a  spiritual  sympathy 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14).  Therefore  (1)  let  the  man  of  conscious  intellectual  iKjwer  beware  o( 
th«  danger  of  auumisg  to  judg«  spiritual  questions  before  ha  has  acquired  the  requisit* 
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spiritual  qualification;  and  (2)  let  us  all  beware  of  attaching  too  much  weight  to  th« 
religious  motives  of  people  who  may  be  able  business  men,  clever  literary  critics, 
and  ev«n  profound  students  of  science,  and  yet  in  moral  regions  "  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind." 

III.  Misdirected  wibdom  re  the  height  op  folly.  The  very  ability,  misapplied, 
witnesses  for  the  foolishness  which  permitted  so  gross  a  mistake.  These  people  who  are 
"  wise  to  do  evil "  are  on  the  whole  "  foolish,"  "  sottish,"  and  "  have  no  understanding." 
The  man  who  is  prudent  enough  to  exercise  forethought  for  this  life  only  enhances  hia 
folly  in  having  none  for  the  future  life  (Luke  xii.  16 — 21).  He  who  knows  much  o( 
worldly  things  is  convicted  of  grossest  darkness  in  not  knowing  God.  The  bom  fool 
is  excused  by  his  misfortune  of  nature.  But  how  foolish  for  the  man  who  shows  him- 
self capable  of  wisdom  to  neglect  the  highest  wisdom !  Note,  in  conclusion,  (1)  the 
common  mistake  of  honouring  men  for  their  intellectual  ability  rather  than  for  their 
moral  character ;  (2)  the  error  of  those  who  pride  themselves  in  "  knowing  the  world," 
while  they  are  ignorant  of  God  (Rom.  xvi.  19) ;  and  (3)  the  need  to  turn  from 
intellectual  pride  to  childlike  trust  for  the  source  of  true  wisdom  (Matt.  xL  25). 

Vers.  23 — ^26. — Chaos  the  result  of  sin.  I.  Sin  has  a  betbooebssive  movement. 
In  his  vision  of  the  earth  desolated  by  a  Divine  judgment  on  sin,  Jeremiah  sees  a 
relapse  to  the  primeval  condition  before  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  in  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion uses  the  very  words  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He  describes  the  earth  as  "  waste 
and  wild."  Every  step  in  sin.is  a  step  downward,  backward.  It  is  backsliding.  How 
rapid  this  is  I  One  generation  sees  the  fall  back  to  the  condition  from  which  it  had 
taken  ages  to  build  up  the  order  of  the  world.  One  day's  sin  may  undo  the  work  of 
years  in  a  soul's  progress.     One  age  of  misrule  may  throw  a  nation  back  for  centuries. 

II.  Sin  has  a  DisisTEaBATiNa  influence.  It  breaks  up  the  fair  order  of  the  world 
and  tends  to  reduce  it  to  chaos.  Religion  and  morality  are  the  chief  securities  for  order, 
the  strongest  bands  of  social  unity.  Vice  is  a  social  solvent,  destroying  ties  of  trust 
and  affection,  undermining  the  foundations  of  industrial  co-operation.  It  is  corruption, 
and  corruption  means  decomposition.  This  may  be  applied  (1)  politically,  (2)  socially, 
(3)  personally. 

III.  Sin  has  a  desolatin»  effect.  The  earth  is  seen  as  not  only  wild;  it  is  "waste," 
i.e.  fruitless,  solitary,  desolate.  The  fruitful  place  becomes  a  wilderness,  and  the  whole 
land  desolate.  The  result  of  the  retrogressive  and  disintegrating  influences  of  sin  is 
not  to  reduce  the  world  to  a  state  of  elementary  sknplioity.  It  introduces  confusion, 
turmoil,  disaster,  death.  The  loss  of  goodness  involves  the  admission  of  evil  passions, 
and  the  advent  of  these  is  followed  by  the  irruption  of  misery  with  no  prospect  of 
oeace  but  in  death  and  destruction  (Jas.  L  15). 

Ver.  30. — The  abject  helplessness  which  resorts  to  false  pretensions  and  its  failwe. 
I.  Abject  helplessness.  This  follows  tlie  discovery  or  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  when 
Israel  "is  spoiled."  Israel  is  boastful  .and  self-confident  before  the  disaster  comes;  the 
prophet  advises  him  to  consider  what  he  will  do  after  it  has  fallen  on  him.  What 
can  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  The  sin  cannot  be  undone ;  once  revealed  it  cannot  be 
hidden  again;  punishment  from  God  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  by  man.  It  is 
vain,  then,  to  call  on  the  mountains  to  fall  and  cover  us  (Luke  xxiii.  30).  How  dread- 
ful to  be  thus  confounded  1  left  without  excuse,  without  refuge,  without  remedy  I 
How  much  better  to  anticipate  this  conclusion  and  prevent  it ! 

II.  False  pbetensions.  There  are  the  refuges  now  resorted  to  and  trusted  in  for  the 
future,  but  in  vain.  1.  Outward  glory  is  a  mockery  when  once  internal  wretchedness 
is  discovered.  What  use  are  purple  and  fine  linen  to  the  lejter  ?•  2.  When  character 
is  revealed,  profession  counts  for  nothing.  3.  When  true  worth  is  destroyed,  the  most 
frantic  attempts  to  recover  it  at  the  last  moment  will  prove  fruitless.  The  character 
once  lost  is  hard  to  retrieve.  Consider,  then,  the  common  mistake  of  living  for 
appearances,  making  the  outside  of  life  respectable  while  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and,  in 
the  event  of  discovery,  not  repenting  and  amending,  but  simply  excusing  one's  self, 
"  making  the  best  of  the  matter,"  trying  still  to  put  on  a  fair  show.  This  is  common 
at  all  times.  So  many  people  are  more  anxious  to  seem  good  than  to  be  good.  All 
the  petty  contrivances  and  miserable  deceptions  of  such  lives  will  be  one  day  disolMed, 
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ni.  Ultimate  faxlubk.  "  Thy  lovers  will  despise  thee,  they  will  seek  thy  life.'' 
1.  Once  discovered,  the  attempt  to  win  favour  by  false  appearances  will  not  only  defeat 
its  own  object ;  it  will  aggravate  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  avoid.  It  aims  at  securing 
honour ;  but  when  detected  it  is  the  butt  of  ridicule,  the  deserved  occasion  of  con- 
tempt. 2.  The  friends  of  sinful  days  become  foes  in  the  time  of  trouble.  The  hvert  ol 
the  daughter  of  Zion  are  the  first  to  despise  her  and  seek  her  life.  The  ties  of  friend- 
ship  in  wickedness  are  brittle.  This  is  based  on  selfishness.  No  high  constancy  can  be 
expected  from  people  of  bad  character.  The  only  friend  who  will  be  a  refuge  in  the 
shame  and  ruin  which  follow  sin,  ia  not.  the  partner  in  guilt,  but  the  rery  God  mgainst 
whom  the  lia  ia  committed. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOEa 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  duty  of  reality  in  reliyious  profession.  The  reformations  of  Jehu 
and  Josiah  were  superficial  and  short-lived.  Something  more  thorough  was  required. 
A  real,  immediate  return  to  Jehovah  was  demanded. 

I.  The  signs  of  unreality.  1.  Retention  of  the  memorials  and  symbols  of  the 
guilty  past.  They  may  not  be  used,  but  they  are  there.  There  has  not  been  strength 
of  will  to  remove  them,  or  the  fear  of  man  has  produced  vacillation.  Externally  the 
heathen  temple  stands  side  by  side  with  the  house  of  God;  and  may  claim  equal  respect 
with  it.  2.  An  uncertain  and  wavering  attitude.  Blowing  hot  and  blowing  cold. 
Compromising  with  existent  evils.  Postponing  needed  reforms.  3.  Unrighteousness  of 
life.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest  evils.  A  creed  which  does  not  aflfeot  conduct  must  be 
either  untrue  or  not  heartily  believed.  An  enigma  of  the  anti-slavery  times  was  the 
fact  that  amongst  the  pro-slavery  advocates  were  many  of  the  most  orthodox  clergy, 
whereas  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  for  freedom  were  secularists.  Unitarians,  and  men 
of  vague  or  heterodox  religious  opinions. 

II.  KviLS  ATTENDANT  UPON  UNRBALPTT.  1.  Con/usion  it  Created  hetween  the  true 
and  the  false  religions.  2.  A  constant  temptation  exists  in  the  relics  and  practices  of 
evil  that  are  retained.  3.  Moral  influence  upon  unbelievers  is  lost,  and  unrighteousness 
encouraged.  4.  SpiritwA  growth  is  seriously  impeded.  It  is  a  "  sowing  among 
thorns,"  or  upon  the  exhausted  and  unfruitful  soil  of  superficial  emotion  and  fancy. 
As  wild  land  can  be  cleansed  from  weeds  only  by  deep  and  repeated  ploughing,  so  the 
spiritual  nature  must  be  thoroughly  moved  by  penitence  and  steadfast  resolution. 

III.  God's  fbelino  towards  bnbbal  woeshippebs.  He  cannot  accept  their  peni- 
tence. Their  services  are  an  abomination  to  him.  His  anger  is  represented  as  a 
smouldering  fire  ready  to  break  forth  in  destruction. — ^M. 

Ver.  10. — Human  uncertainty  coexisting  with  Divine  illumination.  The  prophecy 
now  uttered  does  not  harmonize  with  that  of  ch.'iii.  12 — 25.  The  times  of  fulfilment 
are  unknown  to  the  prophet.  This  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  prophecies,  even  those 
of  Christ  ("  for  of  the  times  and  the  seasons  knoweth  no  man,"  etc.)  is  noteworthy. 
This  outburst  of  annoyance  and  misconception  illustrates — 

L  The  temptation  latent  in  bcpebiob  Ditikb  knowledob.  The  moral  balance 
and  perspective  are  threatened  with  disturbance.  Hence  the  impulse  to  expostulate 
with  God — to  speak  as  if  from  a  superior  standpoint  of  morality.  Seeming  con- 
tradictions are  encountered  which  would  have  no  existence  to  a  simpler  or  lel^! 
illuminated  spirit.  It  is  as  if  the  moral  nature  of  man  were  only  practically  sufficient 
for  what  is  revealed  to  him  by  the  ordinary  faculties  and  means  of  knowledge. 

II.  The  80BR0W  accompantino  exceptional  gifts.  The  prophet,  no  more  than  the 
poet  or  man  of  genius,  is  to  be  envied.  How  hard  to  be  the  custodian  of  a  truth  men 
will  not  receive  1  to  be  conscious  of  evils  impending  which  one  cannot  avert  1  The  excep- 
tional sensitiveness  of  the  prophetic  temperament,  and  the  keener  vision  of  the  seer,  are 
the  occasions  of  au  incommunicable  sadness,  and  even,  at  times,  of  overwhelming  corjcern. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  patriotic  feeling  identifies  the  prophet  on  the  one  sid« 
with  his  people,  and  devout  spirituality  leads  him  nevertheless  to  iicknowledge  th« 
(ighteousnew  of  God.    There  was  no  more  human  or  loring  heart  in  Israel  th»n 
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Jeremiah's,  and  if  they  would  not  heed  hig  counsels,  he  was  helplfs*.    To  be  "  before 
the  age"  in  such  a  sense  is  not  so  enviable  as  we  might  imagine. 

ill.  Thb  eebervk  that  marks  thk  commonication  or  TKL'TH.  Partly  necessitated 
by  limitation  of  human  nature  ;  partly  due  to  the  subordination  of  the  prophet, 
teacher,  etc.,  to  the  special  task  before  him.  We  should  lose  more  than  we  should  gain 
if,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  were  to  receive  unlimited  revelations  of  the  luture.  The 
practical  and  immediate  import  of  Divine  revelation  is  therefore  our  first  cuiiceru.  To- 
day is  a  little  space  cleared  for  duty.  Opportunities  of  well-doing  occur  in  con.stant 
succession.  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  might  well  be  asked  of  many  a  one  that  concerni 
himself  with  things  beyond  hit  ken :  "  follow  thou  me." — M 

Ver.  22. —  The  wisdom  o/  this  world.  That  there  is  snrh  «  thing  w?  may  well 
believe,  for  Christ  himself  noticed  and  commended  it :  "  The  children  of  this  world  ar.i 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light."  Within  a  certain  range  it  is  often 
seen  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  "  wisdom  that  is  from  above." 

I.  It  is  great  in  questions  of  ueans,  methods,  and  poliot.  Attention  is  directed 
to  these  continually.  A  certain  pride  is  exhibited  in  skill  and  power  of  manipulation. 
There  is  something  vei-y  attractive  to  a  certain  order  of  mind  in  the  opportunities  the 
world  affords  for  tnanceuvre,  dexterity,  intrigue.  The  world  prizes  and  encourages 
cleverness  in  practical,  external  matters.  It  can  even  appreciate  the  business  qualities 
and  th& reliable  character  of  Christians,  when  their  inspiring  priaciple  is  utterly  ignored 
or  intensely  disliked.  How  much  has  the  Church  of  to-day  to  learn  of  the  world  in 
merely  practical  concerns,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  adaptation  of  herself  to  her 
surroundings  1 

II.  It  is  marred  bt  :  1.  DisVke  to  >nhnt  i»  worthy  and  good.  Disillusion  from 
worldly  dreams  may  coexist  with  this.  Uut  men  without  lofty  ideals  catinot  be  happy 
or  satisfied.  2.  Heedlessness  as  to  tlie  impending  judgmtiits  of  God  and  the  eternal 
future.     3.  Consciousness  of  worthUs$ne*s  and  useleisness  of  its  own  efforts. — M. 

Ver.  3. — Fallow  ground.  Such  an  analngy  as  this  reminds  us  that  the  materials  of 
the  highest  wisdom  are  always  lying  close  within  our  reach,  sometimes  in  very  unlikely 
places.  The  world  without  is  a  mirror  In  which  we  see  our  own  moral  life  and  the 
laws  that  govern  it  reflected.  Air,  earth,  and  sea  are  full  of  teachers  whom  God  has 
sent  to  rebuke  in  us  all  that  is  false  and  evil,  and  lead  us  into  all  that  is  true  ami  good. 
The  prophet,  in  the  text,  does  but  give  an  articulate  voice  to  the  silent  eloquence  of 
one  of  these.    Apply  personally  some  of  the  lessons  taught. 

I.  The  lite  of  evert  kan  is  a  process  op  spiritual  hubbanbrt.  There  is  a  true 
analogy  between  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  field  in  which  a  farmer  sows  his  seed.'  In 
each  case  there  are  latent  productive  elements,  that  may  be  turued  either  to  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  conditions  of  their  development — capacities  of  indefinite  improvement 
or  of  indefinite  deterioration,  of  boundless  fruitfulness  or  of  boundless  waste.  The  pro- 
lific virtue  of  the  soil  will  nourish  alike  the  germs  of  precious  corn  or  of  noisome  weeds ; 
and,  whichever  it  be,  the  heavens  above,  by  all  the  influences  they  shed  down  upon  it, 
will  promote  the  process.  Thus  will  the  faculties  of  our  spiritual  nature  foster  either 
the  seeds  of  Divine  excellence  or  of  satanic  corruption,  and  then  all  the  laws  to  which 
our  nature  is  subject,  and  all  the  associations  of  our  life,  will  help  to  elaborate  the  issue, 
until  we  reap  either  a  glad  harvest  of  fruits  that  will  endure  for  ever,  or  one  of  shame 
and  sorrow — thorns  and  weeds  and  briars  fit  only  for  the  flames.  "  He  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh,"  etc.  (Gal.  vi.  8).  Hence  the  solemn  necessity  for  some  Divine  |  ovver  so  to 
control  and  govern  the  secret  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  our  nature  as  iliat  in  our 
case  the  law  shall  be  fulfilled  In  the  nobler  and  better  way.  "  Make  the  tree  good,"  etc. 
(Matt.  xii.  33). 

II.  In  this  husbandry  of  the  soul,  seot.ect  leads  to  loss  \nv  waste  and  kuin. 
"  Fallow  ground "  ia  laud  untilled,  uncultivated,  which  no  plough  turns  up  and  into 
which  no  seed  is  cast.  It  may  be  purposely  left  to  rest,  that  it  may  not  exhaust  itself, 
and  that  its  internal  resources  may  be  all  the  richer  afterwards.  But  the  point  of  the 
analogy  is  this — that  it  naturally  becomes  encumbered  with  "  thorns."  In  the  spiritual 
husbandry,  while  fruitfulness  is  the  result  only  of  dili.;ent  labour,  ruin  follows  from 
aimpl*  neglect    The  land  of  the  slothful  husbandman  will  soon  present  the  picture  o< 
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weedy,  thorny  desolation.  To  be  ruined,  to  sink  into  a  state  of  ntter  poverty  and 
barrenness  and  destitution  of  all  satisfying  good,  the  souls  of  men  only  need  to  be  left 
alone.  "  While  men  sleep  the  enemy  sows  tares."  "  \\'hat  shall  it  profit  a  man," 
etc.?  (Mark  viii.  36).  Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  soul  as  being  "lost"  simply  through 
being  forgotten  in  the  ea-;.!  pursuit  of  a  kind  of  good  which  can  never  of  itself  enrich 
and  satisfy  it.  Tliis  implies  that  its  native  propensities  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  down- 
ward teudcncy.  It  bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  moral  decay.  The  "  fallow  ground  " 
spontaneously  produces  "  thorns." 

HI.   It  18  VAIN  TO  sow  BEKDS  OF  TBnTH  AND  GOODNESS  IN  HEARTS  PREOCODPIED  WITH 

OTHBB  AND  tNcoNOKUOUS  THixiJS.  Ho.v  many  there  are  whose  religious  caroer  may 
well  be  described  as  a  "sowing  amung  thorus"!  They  have  religious  susceptibilities ; 
they  are  familiar  with  religious  influences;  but  their  secret  hearts  are  the  home  of 
mean  ambitions,  tainted  with  the  "  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  or  they  are 
entangled  with  a  network  of  worldly  associations  or  bound  by  the  chains  of  some  bad 
habit,  Irom  which  they  have  not  the  courage  or  the  strength  to  set  themselves  free. 
And  80  their  spiritual  condition  is  a  strange  medley  of  good  and  eviL  Every  better 
affection  and  impvilse  within  them  has  some  form  of  moral  weakness  by  its  side  that 
nullifies  it.  Strong  as  their  heavenward  aspirations  may  sometimes  be,  there  is  nothing 
like  whoio-heartedness  in  their  pursuit  of  the  nobler  good.  No  wonder  they  are  "  barren 
and  imfruitful  in  the  knowloilge  of  Christ."  The  ground  must  be  cleared  before  a 
better  result  can  be  expected.  How  many  a  sower,  going  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Hu»b«ndman,  is  oppressed  in  spirit  with  the  thoui^ht  that  much  of  the  seed  that  he 
scatter*  fulls  "  among  thorns  "I  He  has  to  contend  with  a  thousand  obstructive  forces 
in  men's  hearts,  and  knows  well  that,  unless  some  mightier  force  goes  with  his  mes- 
sage to  overbear  all  these,  they  will  "  choke  the  Word."  Let  the  young  especially  watch 
and  pray  against  the  encroachment  upon  them  of  influences  fatal  to  their  higher  life. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  overmaster  the  sins  and  follies  of  youth.  Far 
otherwise  when  they  liave  become  the  confirmed  and  cherished  habits  of  the  man. 
"Break  up  your  fallow  ground!"  It  is  hard  to  do  this.  It  involves  much  self- 
erucifixion.  We  all  like  to  live  at  ease — to  yield  to  the  strongest  influences  of  the 
passing  hour,  as  the  sluggard  does,  who  allows  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  spell  of 
sleep,  and  to  dream  away  the  hours  and  moments  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  the 
wakeful  activities  of  life.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  reach  the  heights  of  heavenly 
glory  and  blessedness.  It  is  the  certain  road  to  poverty  and  ruin,  to  despair  and  death. 
Not  on  grounds  of  self-interest  alone  is  the  appeal  of  the  text  to  be  urged.  Consider 
what  a  loss  to  the  world  is  involved  in  every  barren,  undeveloped  human  soul  and  life 
It  is  a  great  calamity  to  a  country  to  have  large  tracts  of  its  territory  lying  waste  and 
desolate,  while  many  of  its  people,  perhaps,  are  perishing  for  lack  of  bread,  or  compelled 
to  flee  to  other  lands  to  find  a  field  and  reward  for  their  labour.  How  sad  that,  in  a 
world  of  such  overwhelming  spiritual  need  and  destitution  as  this,  the  powers  of  any 
human  soul,  that  might  exercise  •  redeeming  influence  upon  it,  should  be  left  idle  or 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  1 — W. 

Ver.  14. —  Vain  thoughts.  I.  The  life  of  kvebt  man  is  governed  bt  his  thoughts. 
"As  a  man  thiuketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he"  (I'rov.  xxiii.  7).  True  as  it  is  that  the 
essential  moral  quality  of  the  man  will  always  determiue  the  order  of  his  thinking,  the 
converse  also  is  equally  true.  Thought  is  the  formative  principle  of  all  personal  life — 
kindles  feeling,  touches  the  springs  of  purpose,  guides  the  course  of  moral  actioo.  What 
are  character  and  conduct  but  the  definite  expression  of  secret  thought? 

"  That  subtle  husbandman. 
That  ""ifB  its  little  seed  of  good  or  ill 
In  the  niniat,  uuauiinud  surface  uf  the  heart. 
And  what  it  there  in  secrecy  doth  plant, 
Stands  with  its  ripe  fruit  at  the  judgment  day," 

n.  Evert  man  is  responsible  fob  the  tenor  of  his  thouohts.  If  not,  thert 
iK/uld  be  no  room  in  this  matter  fur  remonstrance  or  appeal.  The  law  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  may  be  such  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  prevent  some  particular  thought 
from  racurring  to  the  mind  a*  to  stay  the  tide  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  ii  certainly  powibla 
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for  tia  to  regulate  our  habitual  mental  conditions.  It  is  given  to  us  by  watehful, 
prayerful  self-discipline,  especially  by  occupying  the  mind  with  higher  and  nobler 
things,  to  secure  that  the  main  drift  of  our  thinking  shall  be  in  the  right  direction. 
We  can  choose  our  own  fields  of  daily  contemplation.  Those  thoughts  will  "  lodge  "  in 
ui  which  we  most  encourage  and  cherish,  and  for  this  we  are  accountable. 

III.  The  chebishino  or  vain  thoughts  is  nbcessabily  degbadino  in  its  bffiot. 
"  Vain  thouglits  "  are  iniquitous  thoughts,  sinful  thoughts.  "  The  thought  of  foolish- 
ness is  sin  "  (Proy.  xxiv.  9).  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  corrupting  power  of  such 
thoughts.  No  evil  imagination  or  purpose  can  enter  the  mind,  and  be  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  dwell  there,  without  leaving  some  moral  stain  behind  it.  Accustom  yourself 
to  any  extent  to  the  play  of  such  influences,  your  whole  being  becomes  contaminated 
by  th«m,  and^ 

"  The  baseness  of  their  nature 
Shall  have  power  to  drag  you  down." 

Our  minds  en nnot  be  in  frequent  contact  with  mean  or  grovelling  objects  of  contem- 
plation Without  finding  that  they  poison  all  the  streams  of  moral  life  vvithin  us.  "  To 
be  carnally  niiuded  is  death  "  (Rom.  viii.  6). 

IV.  The  only  cure  for  this  evil  tendency  k  the  Divtkb  renewal  of  ode 
SI  EBiTCAL  NATURE.  "  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts  "  (Matt.  xv.  19).  Let 
that  be  sanctified,  and  their  power  over  us  shall  cease.  Superficial  expedients,  mere 
external  restraints  and  corrections,  are  of  little  use.  We  need  something  that  shall  go 
to  the  root  of  the  disease.  The  fountain  of  life  within  must  be  cleansed  if  the  streams 
that  flow  from  it  are  to  be  pure.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  externally  beautiful, 
its  roof  so  bright  with  burnished  gold  that  nothing  less  pure  than  the  glorious  sun- 
ceams  could  rest  upon  it ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  internally  the  haunt  of 
many  a  form  of  hollow  hypocrisy,  and  the  scene  of  a  base,  worldly  traffic — "a  den  of 
thieves."  Let  the  Spirit  of  God  make  our  souls  his  temple,  and  that  holy  Presence 
shall  effectually  scatter  all  vain  and  corrupt  imaginations.  They  caunot "  lodge  "  where 
the  heavenly  glory  dwells.  Every  thought  of  our  hearts  shall  then  be  "  brought  into 
captivity  to  Christ," — W. 

Vers.  3,  4. — The  peril  of  profession  without  possession  of  real  religion.  This  will  be 
shown  if  we  consider — 

I.  The  scene  herb  presented  to  ub.  1.  The  Pillow  ground;  that  is,  ground 
unoccupied,  free.  Not  hardened,  as  the  wayside  (of.  Matt,  xiii.) ;  not  shallow-soiled,  as 
the  stony  ground ;  not  poor  and  barren,  but  capable  of  yielding  rich  return.  2.  Sowers 
about  to  cast  in  seed — good  seed.'  3.  A  stern  prohibition  of  their  work.  They  are 
commanded  to  "  sow  not."  A  reason  is  given — the  fallow  groimd  that  looks  so  fair  is 
full  of  thorns.  They  are  bidden  "  break  up,"  t.e.  purge,  cleanse,  this  ground.  And  all 
this  on  penalty  of  God's  sore  displeasure  (ver.  4,  etc.). 

II,  Its  siqnificanob.  1.  For  those  to  whom  Jeremiah  wrote.  (1)  Tha/  were  as  the 
fallow  ground,  at  this  time  free  from  open  visible  idolatry  which  had  been  their  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  All  that  King  Josiah  had  put  a  stop  to.  So  now  they  were  free  to 
begin  afresh,  to  take  a  new  departure,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  fallow  ground  is  ready 
for  a  new  sowing  (cf.  the  history  of  the  times).  (2)  And  they  were  about  to  sow  the 
seed ;  i.e.  they  were  about  to  adopt  the  outward  forms  of  the  divinely  appointed  Jewish 
worship.  Externally  they  would  conform  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  in  large  measure 
they  did  so.  (3)  But  now  there  comes  the  strange,  stern  prohibition  of  the  text,  and 
in  so  much  that  follows.  They  are  bidden  to  refrain  from  this  external  religion,  these 
outward  rites.  And  the  reason  is  given — their  hearts  were  yet  unchanged,  full  of  the 
seeds  of  all  their  former  wickedness,  and  until  these  "thorns"  were  purged  out  no 
good,  but  only  evil,  could  come  of  any  mere  external  conformity.  It  had  no  value  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  it  only  aroused  his  sore  wrath.  But  let  them  "  break  up  the/allow  ground  " 
(of.  vers.  4,  14),  Let  there  be  a  true  inward  repentance  before  they  approach  God  with 
the  visible  signs  and  forms  of  his  worship.  Let  them  not  think  that  by  any  such  mere 
formal  service  they  could  turn  aside  the  anger  of  God.  Such  the  significance  of  this  scene 
in  regard  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  But  note :  2.  iifs  significance 
for  ourifJvet,  (IJ  There  tre  many  whose  character  corresponds  to  the  "  fidlow  ground." 
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Free  from  gro«g  external  fault,  morally  fair,  decent,  and  reputable.  Not  thonghtles] 
and  trifling,  as  the  wayside  hearers  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.).  Not  obstinately  self-willed,  as  the 
stony-ground  hearers,  who  are  represented  by  the  emblem  of  a  superficial  soil  having 
stretched  beneath  it  a  hard,  pavement-like  rock,  through  which  the  rootlets  of  the  sown 
seed  cannot  thrust  themselves  to  reach  the  nourishment  of  the  soil  beneath.  Nor  are 
they  incapable  of  yielding  good  service  to  God;  on  the  contrary,  they  have,  like  the 
fallow  ground,  all  capacities  for  yielding  a  rich  return.  (2)  And  such  persons  often 
sow  the  seed  of  religious  profession  and  observance,  and  assume  'the  varied  ex- 
ternal signs  of  true  rehgion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  their  motives,  but  they 
do  this.  And  when  we  see  them  we  are  all  well  pleased.  We  hope  very  much  from 
them,  a*  no  doubt  Josiah  hoped  much  from  the  external  religiousness  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  But  God  sees  not  as  man  seeth.  His  eye  penetrates  beneath  the 
surface.  And  the  fallow  ground  may  be  full  of  thorns;  that  is,- the  heart  of  him  who 
makes  all  this  external  profession — comes  to  the  Lord's  table,  teaches  in  a  Sunday 
school,  leads  in  prayer,  perhaps  enters  the  ministry  of  the  Church, — his  heart  may  all 
the  while  be  unrenewed,  impure,  filled  with  the  seeds  of  thorns,  which  wait  only  their 
opportunity  to  bear  their  baneful  harvest.  (3)  Hence  God  forbids  such  sowing  amongst 
thorns.  How  stem  his  denunciations,  how  awful  his  threatenings,  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  this  sin !  Do  any  inquire,  Wherefore  this  severity  ?  The  reply  is :  (a)  Hypocrisy 
is  hateful  to  him.  See  our  Saviour's  denunciations  of  hypocrisy  (of.  Matt,  xxiii.).  He 
who  was  gentle  and  full  of  grace  to  all  others,  had  no  words  too  scathing  for  this  sin. 
No  doubt  his  stern  words  were  designed  also  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  were 
deceived  by  the  false  professions  of  those  to  whom  our  Lord  spoke  so  severely.  And  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  wther,  that  there  was  a  gracious  purpose  in  regard  to  the  men  them- 
selves, to  awaken  and  alarm  them,  if  by  any  means  it  might  be  possible.  But  still,  he 
who  to  us  is  the  Manifestation  of  God,  makes  evident  how  hateful  in  his  sight  is  all  reli- 
gious profession  that  rests  on  no  reality  within.  (6)  A  further  reason  for  the  severity 
which  is  so  marked  here  is  the  extreme  peril  of  such  sowing  amongst  thorns  to  the  sowers 
themselves.  Few  things  are  more  deceiving  to  a  man's  soul  than  to  be  i)rofessing 
religion,  and  to  be  accounted  by  others  as  truly  religious,  when  he  is  not  so.  It  is  bad  to 
be  an  unregenerate  man ;  it  is  worse  to  be  such  and  not  to  know  it ;  but  the  worst  con- 
dition of  all  is  to  be  such,  and  to  be  believing  all  the  while  that  you  are  the  reverse,  and 
that  for  you  salvation  is  sure.  But  this  dread  self-deception  is  fearfully  fostered  by 
this  sin,  which  God  here  so  severely  condemns,  (c)  And  yet  another  reason  for  this 
Divine  condemnation  is  that  by  this  sin  the  Name  of  God  is  blasphemed.  The 
world  is  keen-eyed,  and  soon  detects  the  mere  outside  religion  of  those  whom  this  word 
contemplates.  And  because  of  the  base  coin  the  genuine  is  suspected,  and  the  way  of 
godliness  despised.    Therefore  note — 

III.  The  solemn  bugqestions  of  this  subject  to  orRSBLVEB.  1.  To  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  this  sin.  You  have  been,  yon  are  now,  it  may  be,  making  loud 
religious  profession,  and  yet  your  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  do  not 
say,  "  Throw  up  your  profession,  abandon  all  religious  ways ; "  but  we  do  say,  "  Have 
done  with  insincerity."  Resolve  that  the  fallow  ground  shall  be  broken  up,  the  heart 
truly  yielded  to  God.  Implore  him  to  give  you  the  reality,  that  your  profession  may  be 
a  lie  no  more.  2.  Let  all  remember  that  this  purging  of  our  hearts,  this  cleansing  of 
our  souls,  needs  to  be  eontinuaUy  done.  The  thorn  seeds  float  continually  over  the  fallow 
ground,  and,  if  it  be  not  continually  cleansed,  they  will  take  root,  and  the  good  seed  wiD 
be  choked.  3.  The  Divine  condemnation  of  sowing  amongst  thorns  is  not  designed  to 
deter  our  sowing  where  the  grace  of  God  has  cleansed  us  from  such  thorns.  Many  read 
these  terrible  threatenings,  and  fear  to  take  upon  them  a  religious  profession,  lest  they 
should  be  found  unworthy  and  untrue.  But  if  God  has  given  you  to  repent  of  sin,  to 
long  after  holiness,  to  look  daily  to  your  Lord  for  grace  and  help,  then  he  hat  washed 
your  heart  from  wickedness  (ver.  14),  and  you  may,  you  ought,  openly  to  avow  his 
name,  observe  his  appointed  ordinances,  and  engage  in  any  way  his  providence  may 
invite  you  in  his  direct  and  recognized  service.  4.  And  let  not  those  who  neither 
possess  nor  profess  religion  deem  themselves  better  off  because  those  who  profess  with- 
out possessing  are  so  severely  dealt  with.  Let  them  remember  that  if  the  righteous— 
and  10  the  outward  eye  these  are  rigbteoui — scarcely  be  saved,  where  ihall  the  un- 
godly and  the  sinner  appear  ? — 0, 
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Vera.  6 — 31. — The  proclamation  of  wot.  Such  ia  the  character  of  this  entire  section^ 
Mid  we  observe  upon  this  proclamation — 

I.  That,  like  all  such,  it  is  pbomptbd  bt  Divdtk  lovb.  The  most  fearful  judgments 
Bontained  in  the  whole  Bible  are  those  denounced  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris't.  The  most 
awful  words  (Net  spoken  are  those  which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  him  at  whose 
graciousness  all  men  wondered.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  utterances, 
as  is  this  one  here,  of  Divine  love.  They  are  beacon-lights  set  up  as  a  warning,  that 
men  may  not  suffer  their  vessels  to  run  on  those  rocks  against  which  they  warn,  and  of 
whose  peril  they  are  the  evidence  and  sign.  There  was  time  for  those  to  whom 
Jeremiah  spoke  to  turn  unto  the  Lord  and  find  salvation,  though  indeed  it  was  the 
eleventh  hour.  And  that  they  might  be  driven  to  this,  morally  compelled  to  come  in 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  is  the  object  of  these  terrible  threatenings,  these  blasts  of  the 
alarm-trumpet  of  God's  love.    And  in  keeping  with  this  intent,  this  proclamation — 

II.  Sets  forth  in  a  vivid,  strikino  form  the  judgments  that  it  denounces.  1. 
Under  the  emblem  of  a  lion  bursting  furth  from  its  thicket  upon  its  defenceless  prey 
(vers.  7,  8).  2.  Under  that  of  a  terrible  tempest  (vers.  11 — 13).  3.  Under  that  of  a 
cordon  of  "  watchers,"  who  guard  every  corner  and  the  entire  circumference  of  a  field  in 
which  the  game  they  are  hunting  for  has  taken  refuge.  So  should  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
be  beleaguered  and  hemmed  in  until  captured  and  destroyed  (ver^.  16,  17).  They  who 
would  lead  men  away  from  sin  to  God  must  not  shun  to  set  forth  in  the  most  impres- 
sive way  possible  to  them  the  dread  evil  of  that  which  they  would  have  them  fursake. 
Hence  the  lurid  pictures  of  the  unquenchable  flame  and  the  undying  worm  which  our 
Saviour  jiresents  to  us,  and  hence  these  vivid  representations  of  the  prophet  Jeiemiah. 

III.  Is  intermingled,  as  it  has  been  preceded,  with  exhortations  to  that 

REPENTANCE  BT  WHICH  THE  THREATENED  JUDGMENTS  WOULD  BE  TURNED  ASIDE.      (Vers. 

8,  1 4.)  So  in  declaring  the  judgments  of  God  against  sin,  we  should  never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten how  God  hath  said,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked ;  but  rather,"  etc.  This  section  is  a  model  of  the  method  in  which  the 
more  awful  portions  of  our  message  to  men  should  be  declared.    Hence  note  how  it — 

IV.  Is  A  BURDEN  OP  THE  LoRD  ON  THOSE  WHO  ARE  CHARGED  WITH  IT.   (Vers.  19 — 31.) 

Joremiah  could  not  refrain  from  delivering  his  message,  and  could  not  but  know  that  to 
many  it  would  be  delivered  in  vain ;  but  it  was  with  grief  and  pain  of  heart  he  foretold 
what  he  knew  must  come.  See  our  Saviour's  tears  over  Jerusalem.  Listen  to  St,  Paul, 
"Of  whom  I  tell  you  even  weeping."  Would  that  we  all  knew  how  to  combine  this 
faithfulness  and  this  yearning  tenderness  in  the  delivery  of  this  message  1  Then  would 
men  be  aroused,  as  too  often  they  are  not  now,  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

V.  Is  CERTAIN  TO  BB  FULFILLED  IF  THE  SIN  WHICH  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  IT  BK  NOT  FOR- 
SAKEN. Few  things  are  more  solemnizing  to  the  careless  soul  than  to  have  jilainly 
brought  before  him  the  sure  fact  that  God  has  never  gone  from  his  word,  awful  though 
that  word  might  have  been.  He  did  not  here.  All  that  Jeremiah  foretold  came  to  pass. 
The  anguish  of  his  heart  was  not  caused,  any  more  than  were  the  Redeemer's  tears,  by 
a  merely  fancied  calamity.  We  are  not  able  to  tell  what  will  be  all  the  characteristics 
and  elements  of  the  Divine  retribution  on  sin,  but  of  its  reality  none  who  read  the  Iwok 
of  God's  written  records,  or  the  book  of  his  providence  as  seen  in  historic  facts,  can  for 
one  moment  doubt.  Oh  for  a  far  deeper  conviction  of  these  soul-subduing  truths  on 
the  part  of  all  who  preach  and  all  who  hear  God's  holy  Wordl — G. 

Ver.  10.—"  Ah,  Lord  God!  surely  thou,"  etc.  Inflicted  infatuation,  or  the  deceived  of 
Ood.  I.  Theeb  are  such.  How  else  can  they  be  described  who,  in  spite  of  the  plainest 
declarations  of  God  against  their  wickedness,  persist  therein,  persuading  themselves  that 
they  have  no  cause  to  fear?  Such  was  the  way  of  these  to  whom  Jeremiah  spoke. 
They  and  their  false  prophets  were  continually  saying,  "  We  shall  have  peace  "  (cf.  ch. 
V.  12,  31).  And  there  have  been  other  instances  (cf.  Pharaoh,  hardening  his  heart 
against  God).  And  there  are  many  now.  The  Bible  spenks,  providence  speaks,  con- 
science speaks,  Christ's  ministers  speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  pleading  with  them ; 
but  they  heed  not,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  voice.  What  can  this  be  called  but 
infatuation?  And  it  can  only  be  explained  as  Jeremiah  here  explains  it,  as  a  Divine 
judgment,  "  Ah,  Lord  God  I  surely  thou  hast  deceived  them."  The  evidence  that  theij 
eoune  wai  one  that  must  bring  punishment  was  lo  glaring,  so  strong,  w  trretistibls, 
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that  none  but  the  infatuated  could  possibly  disregard  it.  Now,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Word  of  God  that  such  blindness  is  judicial,  is  from  God.  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart.  Our  Lord  refers  more  often  than  to  afiy  other  Old  Testament  Scripture,  to  that 
word  of  Isaiah's  which  tells  of  the  Divine  will,  that  "  seeing,  they  [his  enemies]  may 
see  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  understand."  Men  who  will 
not  hear  come  at  length  to  find  they  cannot.  So  with  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  they  were 
fit  this  time  "  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  the  lie  " — that 
peace  could  be  their  lot  in  spite  of  what  they  were.  We  speak  of  gospel-hardened 
men,  and,  alas !  we  too  often  see  such.  And  this  is  in  keeping  with  God's  law  of  habit 
— a  law  most  beneficent  to  those  who  obey  him,  but  terrible  in  its  effects  on  the  dis- 
obedient. For  separate  actions  crystallize  into  habits,  whereby  such  actions,  no  matter 
what  their  character,  become  easy  to  us,  and  at  last  can  be  performed  without  any  effort 
of  our  will.  So  that  separate  acts  of  obedience  to  God  will  at  length  become  a  blessed 
and  holy  habit  of  obedience,  and  separate  acts  of  sin  repeated  again  and  again  will 
become  a  direful  habit  of  sin,  from  which  we  cannot  break  away.  And  because  all  this 
is  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  law,  therefore  God  is  said  to  harden  men's  hearts,  to 
hinder  their  understanding  of  his  Word,  to  give  them  over  to  strong  delusions  and,  as 
here,  to  "  deceive  the  people." 

II.  The  cause  is  clbae.  Ver.  18,  "  Thy  way  and  thy  doings  have  procured  these 
things  unto  thee."  It  is  from  no  di  cree  of  reprobation,  from  no  predestination  to  sin, 
but  from  the  inevitable  action  of  the  law  of  God  which  ordains  that  "ways"  and 
"  doings  "  such  as  Judah's  were  shall  at  length  so  utterly  deceive  those  who  are  g"iilty 
of  them  that  the  most  glaring  falsehood  is  not  too  glaring  for  them  to  believe. 

III.  Its  doou  is  just.  Is  it  unjust  that  a  man  shall  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  his 
own  ways  ?  that  what  a  man  soweth  that  he  shall  also  reap  ?  Holiness  must  become 
impossible  if  its  opposite  be  not  possible  too.  The  same  law  necessitates  botli.  It  is 
no  arbitrary  infliction,  but  the  natural  outcome  of  what  a  man  has  been  and  of  what 
he  has  persistently  done.  It  is  as  natural  as  that  the  harvest  should  follow  the  sowing 
of  its  own  seed.  The  most  dreadful  element  in  the  sinner's  doom — the  worm  that  dieth 
not — will  be  the  ever-present  reflection  that  he  l}as  brought  it  all  upon  himself.  He 
himself  made  the  bed  on  which  he  has  to  lie.  And  if  still  the  doom  of  these  wicked 
men  be  objected  to,  as  it  is,  we  reply,  remembering  how  it  is  ever  the  necessity  of  any 
moral  condition  to  be  seeking  to  assimilate  its  surroundings  to  itself,  so  that  goodness 
seeks  to  make  others  good,  and  evil  seeks  to  make  others  evil — remembering  this  we 
say,  with  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  "  It  is  better  that  the  wicked  should  be  destroyed  a 
hundred  times  over  than  that  they  should  tempt  those  who  are  yet  innocent  to  join 
their  company."  And  this  is  what  they  would  be  sure,  from  the  very  necessity  which 
arises  from  what  they  are,  to  be  ever  seeking  to  accomplish.  Therefore  we  say  their 
doom  is  just. 

IV.  The  awakening  awful.  (Ver.  9.)  See  the  picture  of  dismay  and  despair 
which  the  prophet  draws  (cf.  Eev.  vi.  17).  Self-deception,  however  hardened  into- habit 
by  long  years'  use,  cannot  endure  for  ever.     There  will  be  an  awakening. 

V.  The  lesson  plain.  Break  away  at  once  from  sin  lest  it  coil  round  thee  like  a 
serpent,  lest  repeated  transgression  become  links,  and  the  links  a  chain  which  will  bind 
thee  80  fast  that  thou  canst  not  escape.  Therefore  break  away  now,  turn  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  invoke  his  aid,  day  by  day  look  to  him,  »nd  thou  art  saved. — C. 

Ver.  14. — "0  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be 
saved."     77ie  loving  charge  of  the  Great  Searchtr  of  hearts.    The  teit  shows  us — 

I.  God  intensely  tesiring  man's  salvation.  This  is  evident  from  the  pleading  tone 
of  the  text.  It  is  like  the  pathetic  cry  of  the  Saviour  over  the  same  Jerusalem,  when  her 
people  rejected  him.  And  tliis  Divine  distress  over  the  sinner's  rejection  of  salvation, 
or  in  any  wise  missing  of  it,  is  attested  not  by  any  one  Scripture  alone,  but  by  many, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  other  witnesses  beside.  How  many  Divine  utterances  there  are 
which  breathe  the  like  loving  concern  to  that  well-known  one  which  says,  "As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live  "  (Ezek.  ixxiii.  11)  I  And  the  Divine  woras  of  love  are 
confirmed  by  the  supreme  deed  of  loTe,  "  God  so  loved  the  world."  Surely  the  remem- 
brance of  this  Divine  yearning  for  our  eternal  salvation  should  touch  and  subdue  our 
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hearts.  If  we  knew  of  one  who,  when  we  were  prostrate  with  disease,  out  of  love  came 
to  us,  despising  all  risk  of  contagion,  and  watched  over  us  night  and  day,  on  the  alert 
at  every  turn  and  stage  of  the  dread  foe  that  was  threatening  our  life,  who  in  every  way 
showed  himself  heedless  of  his  own  comfort  or  safety,  so  only  as  he  might  win  us  back 
to  health;  how  in  after  years  should  we  regard  such  a  one?  Would  not  even  the 
most  selfish  cherish  a  warm  regard,  a  grateful  recollection  ?  And  most  men  would  take 
care  to  let  it  be  known  what  was  their  estimate  of  such  self-sacrificing  love.  "But," 
saith  God,  "  Israel  doth  not  know ;  my  people  doth  not  consider." 

II.  God  decIiAbing  that  man  must  do  his  part  if  that  salvation  is  to  be 
WON.  If  the  whole  matter  rested  with  God,  such  language  as  our  text,  in  which  man  is 
charged,  importuned  to  bestir  himself,  would  have  no  meaning,  would  b«  what  we  will 
not  even  suggest.  And  our  text  but  embodies  the  same  truth  as  to  the  need  of  man's 
co-operation  with  God  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  every  "  Come  unto  me  "  uttered 
by  our  Lord  or  by  his  apostles  and  ministers  in  his  Name.  Our  salvation  is  not  a  case 
in  which  God  but  speaks  and  all  is  done,  and  commands  and  all  stands  fast.  The 
work  of  grace  is  not  accomplished  as  one  tree  is  made  an  oak,  the  other  an  elm.  We 
look  with  delight  and  wonder  at  the  manifold  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  which  the 
varied  discoveries  of  science  have  in  this  century  achieved.  But  the  salvation  of  a  soul 
has  the  higher  glory  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  mind — that  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  mind,  and  in  spite  of  inherent  and  inveterate  opposition,  the  love 
of  God  shall  conquer  and  subdue,  and  the  "  unruly  wills  of  sinful  men  "  shall  cheerfully 
own  and  yield  to  the  Divine  sway.  But  in  such  a  salvation  man  must  do  his  part;  he 
is  not  left  out  in  the  scheme,  and  here,  as  in  so  many  other  Scriptures,  he  is  calloJ  upon 
to  be  a  worker  together  with  God  that  he  "  may  be  saved."  How  this  truth  shatters 
the  delusion  and  the  fatal  self-deception  of  those  who  comfort  themselves  in  tlieir  dis- 
regard of  Chjd  by  a  wresting  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work,  as  if  it  were  one 
which  absolved  them  from  all  endeavour,  instead  of  prompting  them  thereto  and  aiding 
them  therein.  And  some  Christian  workers  need  also  to  be  reminded  of  this  same 
truth ;  for  they  are  tempted  at  times  to  excuse  and  account  for  their  want  of  success  on 
the  ground  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  working — the"  Spirit,  like  the  wind,  blow- 
ing where  it  listeth — rather  than  on  the  ground  of  their  own  laggard  following  of  the 
Divine  leading  and  their  failure  to  co-operate  with  God.  Man  must  do  Am  part — this 
is  the  law  writ  large  over  all  God's  Word  and  works  and  ways. 

III.  G«D  SHOwiNS  TO  MAN  WHAT  HIS  PART  IS.  "  Wash  thine  heart,"  etc.  Then 
1.  Wickedness  is  a  defiling  thing.  Tt  is  to  the  soul  what  the  mud  and  mire  of  the 
street,  what  all  material  foulness,  are  to  the  body.  Sometimes  this  is  made  manifest 
even  now.  On  a  man's  face  may  be  read  the  moral  deiilement  of  his  soul.  But  generally 
men  are  too  cautious  for  that,  and  in  this  world  men  take  care  not  to  let  the  inward 
defilement  appear.  We  are  formed  to  love  what  is  fair-looking  and  pure  and  whole- 
some, and  we  turn  away  from  its  opposite.  And  wicked  men  know  this,  and  are  careful 
to  maintain  appearances.  But  if  hereafter,  as  now,  God  "gives  to  every  seed  its 
own  body,"  he  shall  then,  as  is  plainly  taught,  give. to  every  soul  its  own  body 
— a  body  that  will  take  its  nature,  shape,  and  form  from  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  soul.  Oh,  what  transformations  there  may  be  then  1  The  character  of  the  soul 
determining  what  the  body  shall  be.  Some  then,  who  here  have  had  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness, shall  be  seen  then  as  the  angels  of  God ;  and  others  who  here  have  lacked  no 
natural  beauty,  shall  be  shunned  as  were  those  who  in  our  Lord's  days  on  earth  were 
possessed  with  an  unclean  spirit.  Oh  for  the  purged  lision,  that  we  might  see  our 
Bouls  as  God  always  sees  them  1  Then  surely  we,  seeing  how  wickedness  ever  pollutes 
and  defiles,  should  turn  from  it  with  loathing,  as  now  we  too  seldom  do.  2.  And  the 
defilement  is  such  as  cleaves  to  the  soul.  "  Wash  thine  heart,"  etc.  The  abode  from 
whiirh  the  evil  spirit  went  forth  for  a  while,  but  then  in  his  lordly  manner  declared  he 
would  return  to  it,  as  he  did — that  abode  was  only  "  swept,"  not  washed ;  that  defile- 
ment which  lay  loose  and  light  about  the  house  could  be  thus  got  rid  of,  but  that  which 
cleaved  to  it  continued  there  still.  He  who  would  be  saved  must  deal  thoroughly  with 
his  soul.  No  light,  easy,  partial  amendment  will  do.  This  God  teaches  us  by  this 
earnest  word,  "Wash  thine  heart,"  etc.  3.  And  this  cleansing  must  be  of  the  heart. 
The  whole  chapter  is  a  protest  against  I  he  mere  external  purifying  which  the  sinful 
Deoplc  were  Beeb<n(;  to  palm  off  upon  God  instead  of  the  tiue  inward  cleansing  which 
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he  demanded,  and  with  whidh  alone  he  would  or  ever  will  be  content.  4.  And  this  wt 
must  do.  Had  we  been  told  that  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  alone  do  this, 
or  had  we  been  bidden  pray  like  David,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  b«  clean : 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  "  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin ; " — such  declarations  and  counsels  we  could  readily  have 
understood,  but  for  us  to  be  told  to  do  ourselves  what  so  many  Scriptures  repeatedly 
declare  God  alone  can  do— how  is  this?  Well,  let  the  story  of  the  blind  man  whom 
our  Lord  bade  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  who  because  he  obeyed  won  back 
his  sight, — let  his  story  auswer  the  question.  It  was  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  restorsd 
him,  but  yet  this  much  that  he  could  do  he  had  to  do.  But  never,  never  on  the 
ground  of  that  washing  in  Siloam  would  the  restored  man  claim  for  himself  the  credit 
of  his  own  restoration,  and  so,  although  we  be  bidden  wash  our  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness, yet  who  does  not  know  that  there  lies  behind  these  words  the  promise  of  the 
cleansing  fountain,  in  which  alone  we  can  wash  and  be  clean  ?  And  every  one  who 
seeks  to  obey  this  word  will  soon  find  his  own  utter  powerlessuess  to  rid  himself  of  the 
clinging,  cleaving  wickedness  of  his  heart,  and  the  necessity  he  is  under  to  answer  back 
to  this  word  of  the  Lord's,  "  Lead  me,  then.  Lord,  to  that  cleansing  stream,  where  only 
it  is  of  any  avail  that  I  seek  to  wash  my  heart  from  wickedness." 

IV.  God  bncouraoino  man  to  do  his  part  by  the  peomisb  of  salvation.  "  Wash 
thine  heart,  .  .  .  that  tfiou  mayest  he  saved."  The  promise  is  contained  in  the 
command.  We  can  appeal  to  experience  to  verify  this  implied  promise.  In  the  hour 
when  sin  would  assert  its  mastery,  let  the  soul  turn  in  instant  trust  and  prayer  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  shall  find  that  he  is  saved.  Sin  will  slink  away,  like  Satan 
did  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  in  such  experience  of  Christ's  saving  power  we  have 
the  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  full  salvation  which  shall  be  ours  when  he  who  has  begun 
the  work  in  us  has  perfected  it  according  to  his  word. — C. 

Ver.  14. —  Vain  thoughts.    "  How  long  shall,"  etc.  ? 

I.  They  are  the  pbolific  source  and  cause  of  all  wickedness.  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  St.  Paul,  desiring  all  things  lovely  and  of  good  report,  all  that  has 
praise  and  virtue,  to  abound  in  the  disciples  of  Christ,  bids  them  "  think  on  these 
things"  (Phil.  iv.).  Therefore  vain  thoughts  must  lead  to  and  produce  wickedness. 
"  They  are  the  spawn  of  the  evil  heart,  from  which  all  other  wickedness  is  produced." 
They  are  not  to  be  here  understood  as  merely  trifling,  foolish,  empty  thoughts,  but 
thoughts  that  are  evil,  impious,  sinful,  wicked.*  They  are  the  thoughts  which  bring 
forth  sin,' which  in  its  turn  brings  forth  death.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 
out  of  it,"  etc. 

II.  They  rbndkb  salvation  impossible.  The  cleansing  of  the  heart  from  them, 
their  dislodgeiJ^ent  therefrom,  is  set  forth  as  indispensable  to  Jerusalem  being  saved — 
a  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see 
God."  The  converse  of  this  is  true  also  and  equally,  "  Without  holiness,"  that  is,  without 
this  pureness  of  heart,  "  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  How  manifestly  true  this  is ! 
What  would  a  man  whose  heart  is  full  of  these  thoughts  do  in  the  "  Father's  house"? 
It  would  be  hell  to  him.    He  would  be  anywhere  rather  than  there. 

III.  I'HET  ABB  voluntabilt  ENTERTAINED.  They  have  come  to  the  door  and  have 
sought  and  obtained  entrance.  They  have  been  bidden  "  come  in,"  and  the  heart  has 
consented  to  "  lodge  "  them.  The  protest  that  the  prophet  utters  against  them,  were 
they  not  voluntarily  admitted  and  retained,  would  be  unmeaning.  There  would  be 
occasion  for  profound  pity,  but  none  for  blame.  But  conscience  owns  the  truth  that 
the  prophet's  word  implies. 

IV.  They  can  be  got  bid  of.  Men  are  called  upon  to  "  wash  their  hearts  "  from 
them  and  to  expel  them.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  within  men's  power  to  do  this.  The 
words  of  these  exhortations  suggest  the  method.  1.  Turn  to  Christ,  in  trust  and 
prayer,  especially  to  him  as  your  crucified  Lord.  Behold  the  fountain  of  his  blood. 
Such  turning  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  for  purity  will  "  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
ness." 2.  By  a  vigorous  act  of  the  will,  like  as  when  our  blessed  Lord  found  the  evil 
oat  lodging  wrong  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  gave  him  no  place,  but  sternly  bade  him 
and  his  begone.  And  this  was  ever  his  way.  It  must  be  ours.  3.  But  leave  not  the 
heart  empty.    Bring  in  at  once  other  thoughts,  holy,  Christ-like,  that  derxiand  prompt, 
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yigoTCus,  and  continuous  work  for  Christ ;  so  shall  run  thoughts  quit  their  hold  and 
home  in  thy  heart,  ^nd  lodge  there  no  more. 

V.  Tbgt  ake  GKiEYons  rN  the  sioht  of  God.  Note  the  pathos  and  pleading  of  the 
appeaL  "  0  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  How  long  ?  "  Men  take  cognizance  only  of  words  and 
deeds,  and  are  content  if  these  be  in  keeping  with  the  laws  society  has  laid  down.  But 
God  notes  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  grieves  when  they  are  "  vain."  What  fervour 
this  fact  should  lend  to  our  prayers  for  purity  of  heart,  that  its  thoughts  may  be  cleansed 
by  the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  1 

VI.  They  abb  buinods  in  thbib  effects.  (Cf.  vers.  15 — 17.)  They  lead  to  sin  and 
that  to  death.  Are  we  conscious  that  such  thoughts  have  lodged  or  are  lodging  within 
us?  Listen  to  the  Divine  appeal,  and  implore  his  grace  that  you  may  respond  thereto  as 
he  would  desire. — C. 

Ver.  27. — "  Tet  will  I  not  make  a  /ti2I  end."  Ood'i  reserve  of  meretf.  This  Divine 
resolve  regarding  the  reserved  remnant  of  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  who  should 
be  excepted  from  the  desolation  that  was  coming,  is  declared  several  times.  Here  in 
the  text,  then  again  in  ch.  v.  10 ;  zxx.  11,  and  once  again  in  ch.  xlvi.  28.  And  these 
are  but  the  echo  of  what  God  said  to  Israel  long  ages  before  in  the  desert  oi 
Sinai,  as  we  read  in  Lev.  xxvi.  44.  And  in  other  parts  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  and 
in  the  writings  of  all  the  prophets,  this  Divine  resolve  to  mercifully  reserve  from 
destruction  a  portion  of  Israel  is  more  or  less  plainly  declared.  Thus,  then,  God  does  not 
conceal  that  the  end  he  makes  will  not  be  a  full  end.  And  there  were  many  reasons 
why  this  fact  should  be  declaied.  1.  It  would  show  that  God  was  mindful  of  bis 
covenant  with  their  fathers ;  that  their  "  unfaithfulness  could  not  make  the  faithfulness 
of  God  of  none  effect."  The  scoff  of  the  unbeliever,  the  dismay  of  the  true-hearted, 
would  be  alike  prevented,  for,  by  God's  not  making  a  full  end,  the  way  was  yet  plain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  had  spoken.  2.  Moreover,  such  declaration 
would  sustain  the  faith  of  the  faithful.  They  would  see  how  they  were  not  forgotten, 
that  God's  watchful  care  was  over  them,  and  that  amid  the  coming  desolations  he 
would  find  means  to  deliver  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  3.  And  the  keeping 
open  of  this  door  of  hope  was  calculated  to  persuade  some  to  enter  through  that  door 
and  so  be  saved.  This  is  why,  even  when  a  man  has  sinned  away  well-nigh  all  his 
hfe,  when  he  has  made  an  end  of  nearly  every  opportunity  of  return  to  God,  we  go 
and  stand  by  his  bedside,  dying  sinner  as  he  is,  and  tell  him  that  "  a  full  end"  is  not 
yet  made  ;  even  now  Christ  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  We 
tell  of  this  hope  in  the  trust  that  now,  even  at  the  last,  the  guilty  one  may  turn  to 
Christ  and  live.  But  we  know  that  an  "end"  was  indeed  made  to  the  national  life  of 
Israel.  The  terrific  judgments  which  came  upon  them,  and  which  the  prophet  in  this 
chapter  so  vividly  describes  and  so  bitterly  bewails,  did  make  an  end  to  all  their 
national  glory.  Their  land  became  desolate,  their  cities  were  destroyed,  the  holy  and 
beautiful  house  of  God  was  burnt  with  fire,  their  kings  were  slain,  the  throne  over- 
turned, the  whole  people  carried  into  captivity ;  their  cup  of  national  sorrow  was  full 
to  overflowing.  But  God  did  not  suffer  the  agents  of  his  righteous  judgment  to  make 
a/uU  end.  Accordingly,  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors  there  came  a  restora- 
tion, although  partial,  poor,  and  incomplete,  and  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  Jerusalem 
»nd  the  house  of  the  Lord  were  raised  from  their  ruins  and  rebuilt.  A  remnant 
of  the  people  was  saved,  the  full  end  was  not  allowed  to  come,  has  never  been 
allowed  to  come,  though  Israel's  national  glory,  yea,  their  very  existence  as  a  nation,  has 
long  since  passed  away.  But  whilst  the  oft-repeated  words  of  the  text  refer  mainly  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  they  really  declare  a  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure,  a  continual 
law  of  his  government  and  rule.  God's  way  is,  when  making  an  end,  not  to  make  a  full 
end.     He  has  ever  a  reserve  of  mercy.    Now,  concerning  this  principle,  we  observe — 

I.  It  IS  IN  PERPETUAL  OPERATION.  1.  It  finds  Ulustratiou,  yea,  may  be  said  to  be 
ever  ruthlessly  at  work,  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Look  at  the  story  of  creation. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  material  condition  of  our  globe  prior  to  the  period  told 
of  in  the  sacred  record,  we  cannot  conceive  of  it  as  having  been  eternally  "  without 
form  and  void."  The  researches  of  science  seem  to  give  a  very  different  account  from 
that.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  condition,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
had  an  order  and  beauty  of  its  own,  an  end  was  made  to  aU  that  ere  the  last  creation 
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era  dawned.  But  yet  not  a  full  end.  The  material  for  the  new  creation  wm  there, 
and  it  took  new  form  and  order  according  to  the  creative  word.  All  had  become  deso- 
late, but  out  of  that  God  brought  forth  a  new  condition  of  things,  which  he  himself 
declared  to  be  "  very  good."  And  what  is  this  doctrine  of  evolution,  concerniDg  which 
in  these  days  we  hear  so  much — what  is  it  but  a  further  illustration  in  the  kingdom  of 
uature  of  the  law  of  the  text?  "  The  survival  of  the  fittest  "^-what  does  that  imply 
but  tfast  there  has  been  an  end  made  of  all  the  unfit  and  the  less  fit.  But  the  whole 
order  has  not  perished ;  there  has  been  an  end,  but  not  a  full  end,  and  the  fittest  havti 
been  reserved.  2.  And  how  frequent  in  the  pages  of  history  are  the  illustrations  and 
examples  of  this  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure  I  The  destruction  of  the  world  bj 
the  Flood, — that  was  an  end,  but  not  a  full  end,  for  Noah  and  his  house  were  saveQ, 
Earlier  still,  when  God  drove  out  from  Eden  the  parents  of  our  race, — what  an  end 
was  then  made  of  all  that  was  bright  and  blessed  in  their  lives !  but  still  not  &  full 
dud.  For,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  "  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  in  hope." 
Hope,  tht  hope,  of  redemption  and  restoration  through  the  promised  Seed  of  the  woman, 
was  Qod's  illustration  of  this  law  then.  The  destruction  of  the  generation  of  Israel 
that  came  up  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  and  whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  their  children  were  God's  reserve  of  mercy  in  tlieir  case.  And  outside  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  tliou-htful  students  of  history,  who  love  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  tlierein, 
are  ^ble  to  point  to  many  an  illustration  of  this  law.  Take  the  story  of  one  man- 
Alfred  the  Great :  he  and  the  little  Saxon  band  that  clave  to  him  were  God's  reserve  o: 
uercy  for  our  land  in  those  dark  days,  and  saved  us  from  coming  to  a  full  end, 
though  we  had  come  so  near  to  it.  And  there  are  many,  many  more  to  which  we  cannot 
now  allude.  And  iu  the  history  of  the  Church  also  how  often  has  this  been  seen!  Take 
the  call  of  Abraham,  for  example.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  patriarclis  had  all  but 
lied  out,  an  end  had  neatly  come.  But  by  the  Divine  call  of  Abraham  it  was  prevented 
from  being  a  full  end ;  a  new  e:*  was  introduced  when  he  became  "  the  father  of  the 
iiithful  and  the  friend  of  Gud."  And  to  pass  over  all  intermediate  illustrations  of  this 
same  law,  though  they  be  n^any,  and  some  of  them  most  notable,  we  may  refer  to  the 
revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  last  century.  An  end  had  come  to  well-nigh  all 
tarnest  religion ;  tbe  land  was  desolate  with  more  than  a  material  desolation.  There 
was  "a  famine,  not  of  bread,  but  of  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  But  G<.il 
sufiiered  it  not  to  be  a  full  end.  Wesley  and  his  trusty  band,  Whitofiuld  and  those  wliu 
laboured  with  him,  became,  under  God,  the  means  of  a  new  departure,  the  introducsre 
of  a  better  order  of  things  which  has  continued  to  this  Hay.  And  it  has  been  tbe 
same  in/amiliea.  Take  the  prophetic  family  in  the  days  of  Samuel.  But  for  him  it 
would  have  come  to  a  full  end.  Take  the  most  illustrious  instance  of  all, — the  house 
and  lineage  of  David.  To  what  nearness  to  extinction  it  had  come  when  the  Saviour, 
the  predicted  Stem  who  should  grow  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  was  born  at  Beihlehem, 
and  that  course  of  events  began  which  have  made  the  name  of  David,  great  before,  yet 
iiifinitely  and  eternally  great  now  by  means  of  him  of  whom  it  was  loretold  by  the 
angel  to  his  mother,  that  he  should  "  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  David,"  and  of 
whose  kingdom  David  himself  sang  that  it  "  should  have  no  end."  3.  And  what  are 
many  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  men,  his  afflictive  dispensations  especially, 
but  further  illustrations  of  this  same  law  ?  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job.'' 
The  lives  of  Joseph,  of  David,  of  Elijah,  of  Daniel,  of  Paul,  and,  above  all,  of  our 
Lord, — what  are  they  but  instances  in  which  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  them,  and 
to  put  them  to  grief"?  He  saw  fit  to  make  an  end  to  much  of  that  which  naturally 
they  loved,  and  for  a  weary  while  tocloud  over  and  conceal  well-nigh  all  the  brightness 
of  their  lives.  But  in  no  case  was  there  a  full  end  made,  nor  ever  will  there  be.  To 
many  of  us  the  Lord  God  comes  and  makes  an  end  of  what  we  would  so  much  like  to 
guard  and  keep — health,  wealth,  friends,  prosperity,  our  inward  joys,  our  outward 
gladness  ;  God  sends  his  angel  of  discipline  and  bids  him  make  an  end — though  not  a 
full  end — of  these  things.  Yes,  it  is  oftentimes  God's  way.  4.  And  what  are  kit 
ipirituai  disciplims  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  principle?  Do  we  not  read, 
"Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was  God"?  of  the  prodigal,  that  "he  came 
to  himself,"  and  said,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  ?  "  of  Peter,  th-t  "  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  "  ?  Yes,  often  does  he 
bring  down  our  hearts  so  that  we  cry  out,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  7  " 
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But  he  never  makes  a  full  end.  False  hope  and  trust  have  to  go,  but  trust  that  is 
true,  hope  that  is  of  God,  come  under  the  law  of  his  reserve  of  mercy — they  are  the 
spared  remnant,  and  whilst  an  end  is  inade  of  all  the  rest,  these  survive.  6.  And  what 
will  death  itself  be  but  our  last  experience  of  this  law  ?  Heart  and  flesh  shall  tail,  the 
outward  man  shall  perish,  there  shall  be  an  end  made  of  all  that  belongs  to  this 
world  80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  place  that  has  known  us  here  shall  know  us 
no  more  for  ever.  But  whilst  it  will  he  an  end,  so  much  so  that  our  bodies  shall 
return,  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  still  it  will  not  be  "  a  full  end." 
We — the  true  self — shall  still  remain  ;  though  the  body  go  hack  to  its  earth,  "  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  Yes,  the  law  of  the  text  is  seen  everywhere.  It 
is  a  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure  that  is  in  perpetual  operation ;  it  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  it  bears  upon  nations, 
Churches,  families,  individuals,  men,  whenever  God  sees  that  the  time  has  come  for  its 
application.     But— 

II.    It   18  A    PRINCIPLB    THAT    PROMrTS    INQUIRY      At    TO    ITS     REASON    AND    IKTBUT. 

This  making  an  end,  even  though  it  be  not  a  full  end,  has  much  about  it  that  may 
well,  if  not  perplex,  yet  give  rise  to  earnest,  thoughtful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  him 
who  observes  it.  Without  question,  it  is  often  a  severe  law,  a  principle  prolific  in  pain. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  Jeremiah  wrote.  "  The  righteous  scarcely  were 
saved,"  but  "  the  ungodly  and  the  sinners,"  who  formed  the  vast  majority,  were  not 
saved  at  all^  Yes,  though  God  made  not  a  full  end,  the  end  he  did  make  was  terrible 
indeed.  Now,  we  know  it  is  not  possible  for  us  so  to  understand  all  the  ways  of  God  that 
we  may  fully  rise  to — 

"  The  lieight  of  fhis  high  argument, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

But  this  much  we  may  say:  the  surgeon's  knife  that  cuts  away  the  poisoned 
flesh  in  order  to  save  life  is  a  severe  operation,  yet  one  that  even  he  who  writhes 
beneath  it  will  consent  to  and  he  thankful  for.  The  burning  houses  that  cannot  be 
saved  are  allowed  to  burn  on,  and  men's  efforts  are  all  turned  towards  the  saving  of 
those  that  are  yet  untouched.  If  Israel  was  to  be  preserved  faithful  as  the  keeper  of 
the  oracles  of  God — ^and,  humanly  speaking,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  depended 
upon  her  fidelity  in  this  matter— then  the  cankered  portion  of  her  people  must  be  cut 
off,  that  the  rest,  yet  in  health,  might  continue  so.  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
His  judgments  will,  must,  burn  on  until  all  that  is  rotten  and  unsound  has  perished 
from  the  way.  The  dread  doom  of  the  world  to  come  is  described  by  a  word  that  tells 
of  the  action  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  or  of  the  vine-dresser's  pruning  implements,  which 
are  used  to  cut  away  that  which  is  evil  or  worthless,  that  that  wliich  is  healthful  may 
be  preserved,  strengthened,  and  developed  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Yes,  it  is 
dreadful  when  God  comes  forth  to  make  an  end  of  wickedness  and  the  wicked  ;  but  it 
would  be  more  dreadful  still —  the  whole  history  of  mankind  attests  it — if  he  did  not. 
But  it  is  a  work  from  which  he  shrinks.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  " — and  can  we 
dare,  or  would  we  wish,  to  disbelieve  himt — "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live."  "  Why  will  ye 
die,  0  ye  house  of  Israel  ?  "  And  we  may  say  more  than  this.  In  the  repetition  of  onr 
text,  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  we  see  another  purpose 
designed  by  these  terrible  dealings  of  God  with  his  people.  They  were  getting  behind 
"  battlements,"  trusting  in  defences  and  safeguards  which  were  of  no  avail ;  withdraw- 
ing their  confidence  from  God,  who  had  never  failed  them,  to  place  it  in  those  professed 
protectors  who  would  always  fail  them,  even  as  they  had  ever  done.  Hence  one  pur- 
pose of  the  stem  process  through  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  had  to  pass  was  the 
taking  away  of  those  "  battlements  "  which  were  "  not  the  Lord's."  Their  looking  to  the 
rulers  of  other  nations,  the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  to  such  poor  material  resources  as  they 
could  themselves  supply,  was  fatal  to  that  reliance  on  the  Lord  God  which  had  been  their 
distinguishing  feature  in  their  happiest  and  most  glorious  days.  But  it  was  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  purposes  in  regard  to  them  that  this  reliance  upon  God  should 
by  any  means  be  restored.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  God  should  make  an  end  of 
and  destroy  these  "  battlements,"  taking  them  utterly  away.  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
auue  main  design.  Gk>d  would  set  the  faithful  amongst  them  free  to  live  a  new,  a  happier, 
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holier,  and  every  way  better  life.  For  they  were  hampered,  entangled,  ensnared,  thwarted, 
»nd  hindered  at  every  turn  by  the  hideous  mass  of  moral  wreckage  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  They  could  hardly  move  for  it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  clearance 
made  if  God's  people  were  to  enter  upon,  as  he  was  determined  that  they  should,  that  new, 
that  better  life,  to  which  he  recommended  them,  and  after  which  they  yearned.  "  Now, 
all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  an  ensample,"  and  we  may  see  in  them,  if 
we  will,  the  motive  and  intent  of  the  like  dealings  of  Groi  with  men  in  our  day.  Thou 
troubled  child  of  God,  afflicted  very  much,  of  whose  earthly  comforts,  enjoyments,  and 
possessions  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  so  large  an  end,  thou  seest  the  reason  why. 
And  thou  whose  soul  he  has  brought  very  low,  taking  from  thee  all  thy  trust  and  con- 
fidence, so  that  now  he  has  made  "  thy  very  spirit  poor,"  canst  thou  not  understand 
wherefore  he  hath  so  dealt  with  thee  ?  And  our  death,  which  makes  an  end  of  all  that 
in  this  world  we  have  called  our  own,  it  too  finds  its  explanation  in  what  was  the 
evident  purpose  of  God's  dealing  with  his  ancient  people.  It  was  and  it  is,  either  for 
the  putting  away — if  even  by  a  terrible  process — of  the  evil  and  wrong  that  are  yet  in 
men ;  or  for  the  destruction  of  every  false  confidence,  or  for  the  setting  the  soul  free^ 
as  his  disciplines  do,  and  as  at  last  his  messenger.  Death,  will  do — to  serve  him  in  new- 
ness of  life  to  his  honour  and  glory,  and  to  our  own  eternal  joy.  But  in  what  has  now 
been  advanced  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  reason  wherefore  God  makes  an  end  of  so 
much,  why  he  comes  in  these  often  terrible  ways.  We  have  yet  to  ask,  "  Why  are  we 
spared  f  Why  is  there  this  reserve  of  mercy  t  Why  is  not  a  full  end  made  ?  "  And 
looking  at  the  history  of  Chad's  ancient  people,  answers  to  these  questions  also  may 
readily  be  found.  To  have  made  a  full  end  would  have  given  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  God  to  blaspheme.  We  remember  how  Moses  pleaded  this  argument  when  gore 
wrath  had  gone  out  against  Israel,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  full  end  was  to  be  made.  And 
the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham  would  have  been  set  aside,  the  covenant  which  he 
made  with  their  fathers  in  the  days  of  old.  And  the  language  which  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  language  of  intense  tenderness  and  love  towards  his  people,  proves  that 
to  have  made  a  full  end  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  God.  "  How  shall  I  give  thee 
up ? "  "I  have  written  thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands."  " Can  a  mother  forget  her 
sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  she 
may  forget ;  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee."  In  view  of  such  love,  how  could  there  be  a 
full  end  ?  And  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  rendered  such  condemnation  needless.  For 
they  who  are  spared  when  Gcd  judges  the  world,  are  spared  not  for  any  inherent 
intrinsic  excellency  in  themselves,  but  they  are  they  who  have  believed  on  the  Name  of 
God's  dear  Son.  Hence  they  have  the  righteousness  of  faith,  the  germ,  the  guarantee, 
the  generator  of  all  righteousness ;  and  they  have  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
whom  they  shall  be  strengthened  to  live  in  newness  of  life.  All  the  possibilities  to  secure 
which  God  makes  an  end  of  so  much  in  those  who  have  not  come  to  faith,  they  already 
have,  and  hence  God  is  able,  even  as  he  is  willing,  to  except  them  from  the  destruction 
that  comes  on  all  beside.  And  to  mention  but  one  other  reason  for  this  reserve  of 
mercy — for  God  not  making  a  full  end ;  he  sees  in  these  spared  ones  those  by  whom 
his  "  way  shall  be  made  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among  all  nations." 
They  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  grace,  his  channel  of  untold  blessing  to  all  man- 
kind. Therefore  doth  God  care  for  and  guard  them,  and  amid  all  destruction  no  evil  is 
suffered  to  befall  them,  nor  any  plague  to  come  nigh  their  dwelling. 

III.  And  now,  lastly,  we  note  that  this  principle  of  the  Divine  procedure  which  we 
have  been  considering  is  one  which  we  must  all  of  us  bb  pbeparbd  to  have  applied 
TO  ourselves.  Yes,  God  will  look  down  upon  us  all,  as  Churches,  families,  individuals, 
and  will  mark  what  in  us  and  who  of  us  will  be  found  worthy  to  stand  in  the  great 
day  when  he  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Ah !  this  is  the  great  question  which 
concerns  us.  "  Where,  then,  shall  I  myself  be  ?  Shall  it  be  amongst  those  "whom  God 
must  put  away,  or  amongst  those  whom  he  shall  delightedly  spaie  ?  "  What  question 
can  compare  with  this  ?  But  the  material  for  its  answer  may  be  found  by  asking — 
Where  are  we  now  f  The  destroying  powers  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
are  abroad ;  they  are  slaying  their  thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousandi.  But  are  they 
destroying  us  ?  Or  are  we — as  God  grant  it  may  be — amongst  his  "  reserve  of  mercy  "  ? 
Are  we  living  unto  €lod  ?  Can  we  look  up  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  and  appeal  to  him 
wlio  knoweth  all  things,  to  attest  the  love  and  tnut  towards  him  that  abide  in  oui 
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heart?  Oh,  if  it  be  so,  and  the  life  of  prayer,  of  obedience,  of  self- surrender,  be  ouri 
now,  then  we  can,  with  humble  but  strong  confidence,  predict  that  when  the  last 
destroyer  conies,  even  Death,  whilst  he  will  be  permitted  to  make  an  end  of  much  that 
here  we  rejoice  in,  yet  he  shall  by  no  means  make  "  a  full  end  "  of  us.  No,  hi»  coming, 
which  is  so  terrible  to  the  unbeliever,  shall  for  us  be  but  a  setting  us  free,  a  delivering 
ns  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  "  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God," 
so  that  our  soul  shall  escape  as  a  bird  from  out  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  we  hence- 
forth shall  "  live  unto  God." 

•  Then  shall  the  day,  dear  Lord,  appear 
That  we  shall  mount  and  dwell  above, 
And  stand  and  bow  amongst  them  there. 
And  see  thy  face  and  sing  thy  love." 

An  end,  a  full  end,  will  have  been  made  of  all  that  is  corruptible,  all  that  distresses,  all 
that  defiles,  all  that  death  can  in  any  way  touch ;  but  it  shall  not  be  a  full  end  of  its, 
rather  shall  it  be  the  beginning  of  a  life  so  holy,  so  blessed,  that  all  the  past  shall  seem 
to  have  been  no  life  at  all.  Look,  then,  at  the  two  companies  which  have  been 
brought  before  us.  There  are  those  whom  God's  judgments  are  making  an  end  of, 
and  there  are  those  whom  those  judgments  cannot  touch — God's  reserve  of  mercy. 
Look  at  these  latter  again  ;  they  are  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  they  have  palms  in  their 
hands.  For  they  have  come  "  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.  .  .  .  They  hunger  no  more,  neiiher 
thirst  any  more ;  neither  doth  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters :  and  G.id  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Therefore,  0 
Lord,  make  us  to  be  nuti  bered  with  thy  saints  now  and  in  glory  everlasting. — C. 

Vers.  20,  30. — "  Suddenly  are  my  tents  spoiled."  "  When  thou  art  spoiled,  what 
wilt  thou  do?"  A  surely  coming  confession  compelling  a  present  serious  question. 
Note  the  historic  reference  of  the  words  to  the  people  to  whom  the  prophet  spoke. 
Applying  them  in  more  general  sense,  let  us  observe — 

I.  The  confession.  "  Suddenly,"  etc.  This  confession.  1.  Not  that  of  the  child 
of  Ood,  for  his  tents  cannot  be  spoiled.  (I)  The  peace  of  mind  which  he  enjoys.  That 
rests  on  the  sure  basis  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  him.  The  varied  disturbing  powers 
of  this  world  cannot  touch  that.  Nothing  can  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God 
(Rom.  viii.  at  end).  (2)  The  righteousness  which  God  has  given  him.  That  springs 
from  a  source,  and  is  sustained  by  a  power,  that  is  s\ipernatural  and  therefore  beyond 
the  power  of  this  world  to  give  or  take  away.  (3)  His  most  cherished  possessions. 
True,  the  child  of  God  is  subject,  like  other  men,  and  at  times  it  seems  more  than  other 
men,  to  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  to  loss,  bereavement,  and  the  other  manifold  sorrows 
of  this  life.  But  though  he  cannot  but  lose  his  earthly  treasures,  and  deeply  feel  their 
loss,  yet  all  the  while  his  true  treasure  remains  intact,  for  it  is  not  here,  but  yonder. 
'  And  even  when  with  one  hand  God  takes  away  his  earthly  treasures,  with  the  other 
he  so  graciously  ministers  support  and  consolation  that,  in  the  might  of  a  Divine 
faith  and  love,  he  is  able  to  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  Name  ol'  the  Lord."  (4)  His  life.  That  is  not  capable  of  being  spoiled. 
If  he  is  called  upon  suddenly  to  lay  it  down,  or  to  give  it  up  amid  much  pain  and  dis- 
tress, he  is  able  to  say,  as  dear  old  Richard  Baxter  did  when  he  lay  a-dying,  and  when 
asked  by  a  friend  how  he  was,  "  Almost  well."  Yes,  the  nearer  death,  the  nearer  life  to 
the  child  of  God.  It  is  a  blessed  exchange  for  him,  come  how,  come  when,  come  where 
it  will.  Therefore  this  confession  cannot  be  his.  But,  as  it  was  in  the  day.s  of  Jere- 
miah, it  is :  2.  Tht  confession  of  the  worldling  and  all  those  who  are  living  without  Ood. 
For  their  tents  are  suddenly  spoiled.  (1)  The  peace  of  mind  in  which  they  often  seem 
so  established.  To  our  eyes  they  appear  not  to  be  troubled,  neither  to  be  plagued  as 
other  men  are  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.).  How  easy  and  unconcerned  they  are !  but  the  text  comes 
true  to  them.  Remorse  may  suddenly  spoil  their  tents.  Like  "  Esau,  who  found  no 
place  of  repentance,  though,"  etc.  The  events  of  God^s  providence  may  he  the  simXei ; 
oMrymg  off  their  riohas,  itriking  down  their  wealth,  turning  away  their  friend*.  Every- 
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thing  may  seem  to  be  slipping  away  from  them.  And  then,  oh  how  true  our  text  is  of 
them  then !  And  the  approach  of  death,  with  the  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment." 
And  should  none  of  these  have  succeeded  in  this  life  to  shatter  their  false  trust,  how 
will  the  dread  solemnilies  of  Ood's  judgment  day  certainly  do  this!  See  the  conster- 
nation of  those  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Judge,  who  asked,  "  When  saw  we  thoe," 
etc.?  (2)  The  moral  rectitude,  the  credit  for  righteous  character,  on  which  they  have 
stayed  their  souls.  This  too  may  be,  will  be,  suddenly  spoiled.  Sometimes  sudden 
temptation  will  do  this.  Unguarded  by  any  Divine  power,  the  man's  weak  resolves 
give  way  undei'  unusual  pressure,  and  character  is  blasted  and  the  good  name  gone,  m 
in  a  moment.  Transient  visions  of  the  Divine  holiness,  the  claims  and  requirements 
of  God's  Law  flashing  upon  him  as  did  the  lightnings  from  Mount  Sinai, — such  mani- 
festations will  reveal  the  man  to  himself,  and  "  spoil "  his  self-complacency  for  evir. 
The  light  of  eternity  must  do  this.  Tried  by  the  standard  God  has  given,  self- 
righteousness  must  give  way.  (3)  His  external  prosperity  on  which  his  heart  was 
fixed.  To  have  nothing  but  what  this  world  can  give,  and  to  have  that  suddenly  taken 
away,  as  it  often  is,  as  at  death  it  all  must  he, — whose  should  this  confession  be  if  not 
his  of  whom  we  are  speaking?  (4)  His  life  itself,  to  which  he  clung  so  tenaciously, 
oh,  what  a  wrench  that  will  be  when  the  nian  to  whom  this  life  was  all  is  by  the 
hand  of  death  ruthlessly  torn  n-.vay  from  it!  And  oftentimes  this  is  sudden,  unlocked 
for,  at  such  an  hour  as  he  thinks  not,  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  will  not  come. 
Like  him  to  whom  God  safd,  "  Thou  fool ! "  These,  then,  are  they  from  whom  this  con- 
fession— bitter  lamentation  and  wail  of  woe  rather  should  it  be  called — is  heard.  What 
agony  of  heart  can  be  conceived  more  awful  than  that  of  the  worldling  and  the  god- 
less, when  "  suddenly  their  tents  are  S|  oiled  "  ?  God  grant  it  may  not  be  ours.  Note — 
II.  The  question,  "  What  wilt  thou  do,"  etc.  ?  Who  can  tell  what  the  delirium  of 
dismay  and  despair  will  drive  a  man  to  under  such  circumstances?  See  Judas  the 
traitor.  Suddenly  his  tent — the  hope  of  his  gains — was  "  spoiled,"  and  we  know  what, 
in  the  remorse  and  despair  which  fastened  upon  him,  he  did.  But  some  will  harden 
themselves  still  more.  Others  will  plunge  into  business,  pleasure,  sin,  and  there  seek 
to  drown  the  tortures  of  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  one  and  another 
will  do,  and  least  of  all  can  they  tell  themselves.  But  it  is  Ood  who  asks  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  with  the  gracious  intent  that  we  should  turn  to  him  for  the  answer.  Let 
us  do  so.  Perhaps  your  tents  are  spoiled  already.  Before,  therefore,  you  say  what 
you  will  do,  ask  of  God  what  thou  sh'iuldest  do.  1.  Is  it  thy  inward  peace,  the  calm 
and  unconcern  of  thy  life,  that  is  spoil(  d  ?  Then  "  acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at 
peace."  2.  Is  it  thine  estimate  of  thine  own  righteousness?  Do  not  seek  to  mend  or 
patch  it  up  in  any  way  (cf.  Phil.  iii.).  Seek  from  Christ  the  righteousness  that  is  of  faith. 
3.  Is  it  thine  earthly  prosperity  that  is  shattered?  "  Set  your  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth."  Have  your  treasure  for  the  future  in  heaven.  There, 
"  where  neither  moth  nor  rust,"  etc.  4.  Is  it  thy  very  life  that  is  being  taken  from  thee  ? 
Ob,  wait  not  until  this  tent  is  actually  spoiled. 

"  To  Jesus  do  thou  fly, 
Swift  us  the  morning  light, 
Lest  life's  young  golden  beams  should  die. 
In  sndden  endless  night," 

in.  The  obder  in  which  this  confession  and  question  abb  placed.  The 
question  is  asked  before  the  spoiling  takes  place.  Like  as  it  is  asked,  "  How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  1 "  The  intent  is  that  we  should,  by  turning 
to  God  and  coming  within  his  sure  defence,  escape  that  spoiling  of  our  tents  which 
must  come  on  all  not  within  that  defence.  And  so  in  the  other  question,  which  is  like 
unto  it,  the  intent  manifestly  is  that  we  should  not  neglect  so  great  salvation.  Then 
let  this  good  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Come  over  amongst  those  whose  tents  cannot  be 
spoiled,  and  away  from  those  upon  whom  the  spoilers  shall  fall  certainly,  suddenly,  and 
loon. — -Q. 

Vers.  19 — 30. — "  The  fellowship  of  Chritft  sufferings."  The  extreme  anguish  of  th« 
prophet  which  is  revealed  in  these  verses  justifies  the  affirmation  that,  like  St.  Paul, 
Jeremiah  also  knew  "  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings."    Consider — 
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L  Their  natukb.  1.  The  sight  of  the  constant  dishonour  done  to  God.  This  wai 
part  of  our  Lord's  suflfering.  Living  amongst  men  at  all  involved  it.  It  has  been  said 
truly  that,  if  the  Son  ol  God  became  incarnate,  he  must  be  a  "  man  of  sorrows."  But  il 
it  be  a  pain  and  outrage  to  an  affectionate  son  to  hear  his  father,  whom  he  knows  to  b< 
worthy  of  all  honour,  yet  nevertheless  insulted,  and  to  see  him  daily  dishonoured, 
what  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  at  what  he  daily  bad  to  see  and  hear  I 
And  to  Jeremiah  this  was  one  chief  part  of  his  sorrow.  To  him  the  Name  of  God  was 
dear ;  his  honour  and  glory  precious ;  but  let  these  chapters  tell  what  scenes  continu- 
ally came  before  him.  "  Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes  because  men  keep  not 
thy  Law."  Dishonour  done  to  God  has  ever  been  distress  and  pain  to  his  servants.  2. 
The  endurance  of  the  scorn  and  hate  of  men.  To  some  men  this  is  nothing.  They 
answer  scorn  by  scorn  and  hate  by  hate.  They  choose  war  rather  than  peace.  But 
in  proportion  as  a  man  is  of  a  loving  disposition,  and  has  lavished  his  love  upon 
any,  he  will  desire,  yea,  yearn  for,  a  response.  Do  not  parents  desire  it  in  their  chil- 
dren ?  Would  they  not  be  distressed  indeed  if  they  did  not  receive  it  ?  And  so  with 
our  Lord.  He  had  no  armour  of  indifference,  or  contempt,  or  hate  against  men.  But 
he  opened  his  heart  to  them.  There  was  no  stint  in  the  love  he  lavished  upon  them. 
Hence  he  could  not  but  long  to  receive  a  response  to  that  love.  The  cross  itself  was 
wreathed  with  attractiveness  for  him,  because  it,  though  nothing  else  would,  would  draw 
all  men  unto  him.  And  in  the  fellowship  of  this  suffering  Jeremiah  shared.  He,  though 
deeply  loving  his  people  and  faithfully  serving  -  them,  yet  was  denied  the  response  of 
trust  and  love  which  he  would  fain  have  gained.  He,  too,  "  was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men."  3.  The  realizing,  by  the  power  of  affectionate  sympathy,  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  his  countrymen's  sin.  It  is  the  effect  of  such  sympathy  to  cause  the 
sufferings  of  those  we  love  to  come  before  us  in  such  terrible  vividness  that  they  fill 
the  soul  with  an  anguish  that  is  almost  intolerable.  Hence  our  Lord's  deep  distress 
(cf.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ! "  etc.  and  his  lament  over  the  doomed  city  and  people). 
But  in  this  suffering  of  our  Lord  Jeremiah  had  indeed  fellowship  (of.  vers.  23—30.) 
He  saw  the  destruction  that  was  coming  on  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  in  its  entireness 
"  The  whole  land  is  spoiled  ; "  "  The  whole  land  shall  be  desolate."  In  its  suddenness. 
"  Suddenly  are,"  etc.  (ver.  20).  In  its  duration.  Ver.  21,  "  How  long  shall  I  see  the 
standard  ?  "  etc.  It  could  not  be  a  passing  storm,  but  an  abiding  wrath.  And  more  still, 
he  sees  how  deserved  it  all  was  (vera.  18,  22).  And  then  how  awful  I  It  was  as  if 
original  chaos  had  come  again  (ver.  23 ;  cf.  Gen.  i.).  It  was  as  the  dread  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  manifestation  of  God  at  Sinai,  when  the  mountains  trembled  and  all  who 
beheld  were  stricken  with  fear  (ver.  24).  For  the  devastation  caused  by  the  "  spoilers  " 
had  been  so  thorough,  they  had  done  their  work  in  such  fearful  fashion,  that  districts 
heretofore  teeming  with  population  were  now  solitary  and  lone  as  the  desert;  and  so 
stripped  were  they  of  all  that  could  minister  to  life,  that  the  very  birds  had  fled  away 
(vers.  25,  26).  The  awful  spectacle  was  clearly  visible  to  the  prophet's  eye,  and,  as  he 
looked  upon  it  all  and  knew  how  certain  was  its  advent,  he  cries  out  as  in  the  agony  of 
dread  bodily  pain  (ver.  19).  4.  The  witnessing  day  by  day  the  decay  of  all  goodness  and 
the  firmer  hold  of  sin.  Our  blessed  Lord's  tears  over  Jerusalem,  his  oft  "  sighing,"  his 
agony,  his  long  lament  over  the  guilty  people,  were  not  caused  only,  nor  chiefly,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  sufferings,  but  it  was  because  of  the  increasing  alienation  from 
God,  the  ever-hardening  heart,  the  mighty  power  of  sin  upon  them,  that  his  bitterest 
tears  were  shed  and  his  deepest  agony  endured.  And  so  with  Jeremiah.  Pain  and 
distress  were  evils  undoubtedly,  but  they  were  as  nought  compared  with  the  moral 
degradation,  the  spiritual  wickedness,  which  he  saw  around  him  and  increasing  every 
day.  6.  The  being  compelled  to  utter  the  "  amen  "  of  his  soul  to  the  judgment  of  God 
as  "  true  and  righteous  altogether."  With  what  agony  would  a  father  witness  the 
accumulation  of  proof  upon  proof  that  his  son  whom  he  loved  had  been  guilty  of 
crime  that  deserved  and  must  receive  condign  punishment  1  To  be  obliged  to  own  to 
himself  that  his  beloved  son  is  righteously  condemned — what  sorrow  that !  And  this 
confession  our  Lord  made.  His  death  meant  this — his  assent  to  the  judgment  of  God 
against  sin  that  that  judgment  was  just.  Death  was  tho  penalty,  and  he  submitted  to 
it.  And  never  has  death  been,  nor  can  it  be  to  any  child  of  God,  what  it  was  to  oiu 
Lord.  The  realization  of  sin,  the  consciousness  that  on  him  was  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
and  how  awful  -but  how  just  was  the  wrath  of  God  against  it, — this  explains  that 
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exceeding  bitter  cry  from  out  the  darkness,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?  "  And,  in  his  measure  and  degree,  Jeremiah  had  the  fellowship  of  this  suffering 
also.  It  is  the  sorrow  of  sorrows  to  him  that  there  was  no  alternative ;  God  must 
punish  sin  like  that  of  his  countrymen.  How  glad  would  he  have  been  could  he 
have  seen  any — however  little — light  in  the  darkness  I  But  it  was  all  dark ;  there  was 
not  a  solitary  redeem.ing  ray.  The  condemnation  waa  awful,  but  God  was  just  who 
judged  so. 

II.  Thjb  univbbsalitt  or  this  fellowship.  Like  as  in  every  leaf  of  the  tree  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  tree  is  pourtrayed,  root  and  trunk,  branch  and  foliage,  so  in  the 
experience  of  every  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  ht-wever  humble  that  member 
may  be,  there  is  shown  the  resemblance  of  Christ  himself.  See  Abraham  interceding, 
for  Sodom,  Moses  for  Israel,  Samuel  mourning  for  Saul ;  Elijah's  ministry  and  that  of 
aU  the  prophets,  Paul's  and  that  of  all  the  apostles,  and  where  there  are  any  who  have 
"  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  are  filled  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
to  whom  sin  is  hateful  and  holiness  dear.  It  will  be  a  measure  and  a  test  of  our  own 
possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ  if  those  sad  facts,  which  were  the  source  to  him  and  to 
all  his  true-hearted  servants  of  such  great  sorrow,  are  likewise  sources  of  sorrow  to  ili> 
and  make  us  know  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings. 

III.  Its  excbeding  blessedness.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly  and  contradiction  to 
speak  of  "  blessedness  "  as  appertaining  to  "  suffering,"  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
exceeding  blessedness  does  belong  to  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings.  For :  1.  It 
wins  for  us  the  ministries  that  sustained  our  Lord.  These  were  such  as  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  love  of  God,  unintcnupted  communion  and  intercourse  with  him,  the 
open  vision  of  the  "joy  set  before  him"  in  the  winning  back  of  the  world  to  God, — 
such  were  the  supports  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  the  like  has  been  given  to  all  who 
have  entered  into  his  sufferings.  See  the  bright  onlook  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  ch.  iii.  15 — 18 
and  11)  and  of  aU  the  prophets ;  of  St.  Paul  and  all  the  apostles.  And  see,  too,  their 
joy  in  God,  the  rest  of  their  hearts  in  his  love.  Such  have  been  and  such  will  be  the 
su|}ports  of  such  souls.  2.  It  fortifies  us  impregnably  against  all  the  power  of  the 
wicked  one.  Satan  will  not  waste  his  time  and  energy  on  those  who  are  within  the 
sure  defence  of  this  holy  fellowship.  His  darts  cannot  reach  where  they  stand,  or,  if 
they  reach  and  strike,  they  cannot  penetrate  the  "armour  of  God"  in  which  they  are 
clad.  Sin  has  no  charm,  but  repels:  holiness  attracts  with  a  magnetic  might.  "They 
are  born  of  God,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  them  not."  3.  It  gives  tremendous 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  What  is  the  great  need  of  our  day  but  this,  a  ministry 
iliat  has  entered  into  this  fellowship  ?  one  penetrated  with  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  men,  to  whom  the  favour  of  God  is  life,  and  the  judgments  of  God  the  un- 
unsptakable  woe,of  the  soul?  How  would  such  men  speak  and  pray  and  plead?  It 
was  the  secret  of  St.  Paul's  power,  and  of  the  great  ministers  for  Christ  in  all  ages 
It  won  all  the  triumphs  of  the  early  Church,  it  was  manifest  in  Bernard,  Francis, 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  many  more.  Men  cannot  resist  the  power  with  which  such 
speak.  It  constitutes  those  who  have  entered  into  it  God's  true  priests.  They  have 
power  when  they  plead  with  God  for  men,  and  when  they  plead  with  men  for  God. 
Such  is  another  element  of  the  exceeding  blessedness  of  this  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings. 

iV.  Its  alone  entrance.  This  entrance  is  by  fellowship  with  Christ  in  our  daily 
life.  Let  us  look  much  upon  him  as  he  is  shown  to  us  in  his  gospel  and  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  as  we  see  his  likeness  reproduced  in  the  lives  of  the  truest 
of  his  people.  Let  there  be  much  looking  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  daily  trust, 
committing  and  commending  our  whole  interests  to  his  care.  Let  there  be  much 
converse  with  him  in  devout  meditation,  worship,  and  prayer.  Let  there  be' much 
service  done  for  him  in  all  such  ways  as  he  points  out  for  us,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  we  shall  come  so  to  see,  hear,  touch  him,  so  to  realize  his  living  presence,  and 
thei?  so  to  love  him,  that  all  that  affects  him  will  affect  us.  We  shall  have  fellowship 
m  it  all,  and,  therefore,  in  this  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  in  which  all  his  chosen  ha  • 
shared. — C. 

Vers.  30,  31. — Broken  reeds,  concerning  which  note— 

'    What  they  abk.     Thoy  are  the  friends  that   are   kept  simply  by  either:  ] 
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Wealth.  "  Though  thou  clothest  thyself  with  crimson  "  (ver.  30).  The  garh  of  the 
rich,  telling  how  Jerusalem  had  won  some  of  her  professed  friends.  2.  Splendour. 
"  Deckest  thee  with  ornaments  of  gold."  Jerusalem  could  make  a  grand  show,  put  on 
much  pomp  by  which  the  eyes  of  men  were  dazzled  and  deceived.  And  outward  show 
will  deceive  many  men.  But  those  thus  attracted  know  how,  when  the  splendour  pales 
and  the  outward  show  can  no  more  be  kept  up,  to  fall  away  and  show  what  "  broken 
reeds  "  they  are.  3.  External  beauty.  The  "  painting  "  spoken  of  was  an  Oriental  device 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  But  weak  indeed  is  the  hold  which  mere 
outward  beauty  can  have  on  any  who  have  been  attracted  by  it.  It  fades,  and  they 
along  with  it. 

II.  Theih  apparent  trustworthiness.  Had  there  never  been  anything  at  all  like 
helpfulness  in  them,  no  reliance  could  have  been  placed  upon  them.  But  the  lures 
which  drew  them  had  power  enough  to  make  them  profess  much  and  then  to  practise 
somewhat.     Hence  they  seemed  to  be  real  friends. 

III.  TiiEiK  TRUE  CHARACTER.  When  they  can  no  longer  gain  aught  by  her  who 
believed  in  them,  they  turn  round  upon  her  and  "  seek  her  life  "  (ver.  30).  It  was  so 
with  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  so  with  such  as  are  like  her.  And  yet  men  go  on  seeking 
after  these  outward  things  which  can  win  for  them  only  friends  of  this  wretched  sort, 
whilst  those  inward  qualities  which  have  no  charm  for  such,  but  hjve  all  charm  for  the 
worthy  and  the  good,  are  little  valued  and  therefore  little  cultivated. 

IV.  The  dread  increase  op  sorrow  they  are  the  cause  of.  A  more  appal- 
ling picture  of  utter  agony  and  distress  of  soul  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  given  in 
ver.  31.  It  is  said  that  when  Caesar  saw  Brutus  amid  his  assassins,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  mantle  and  let  his  murderers  do  their  worst.  No  stab  could  be  so  deadly  as 
the  discovery  that  his  trusted  friend  had  become  his  murderer.  "  Et  tu,  Brute  1 "  And 
part  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  our  Lord  was  that  Judas,  "  his  own  familiar  friend,"  should 
betray  him.  Jf,  then,  to  the  stainless  soul  the  discovery  of  such  treachery  can  cause 
such  sorrow,  how  must  the  sorrow  of  those  who,  in  addition  to  this,  have  the  memory  of 
their  own  sin,  be  deeper  and  more  dreadful  still  ? 

V.  The  WAT  op  wisdom,  which  knowledge  of  them  points  to.  Surely  it  is 
this—  to  turn  from  all  such  "  broken  reeds  "  to  "  the  rod  and  the  staff"  which  Christ 
furnishes  for  all  his  pilgrims. 

"  One  there  la  above  all  others, 
Well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend,"  eto. 

C. 

Ter.  31. — "  There  shall  he  weeping,"  The  text  is  a  solemn  and  awful  declaration  of  tha 
retribution  of  God  upon  impenitent  men. 

L   No   TRUTH   MORE   DOUBTED   OB   DENIED   THAN   THIS.      Lot  WaS  "  to  his  SOUS  in  law 

as  one  that  mocked."  And  so  it  is  still ;  this  truth  scarce  gains  any  hearing  and  yet 
less  belief.  Reasons  of  this  are:  the  prevalent  scejiticism  as  to  all  religious  belief; 
the  special  dislike  to  such  a  subject  as  this ;  false  views  as  to  the  love  of  God ;  the 
busy  energy  of  the  evil  one,  who  will  not  suffer  men  to  consider  and  ponder  this 
truth. 

II.  But  it  n  nevertheless  the  truth  op  God.  Scripture  is  full,  plain,  and 
earnest  in  the  matter.  The  premonitions  of  conscience  endorse  the  Word  of  God.  The 
course  of  observed  events  lends  its  strong  testimony.  The  common  consent  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  confirms  it.  The  analogy  of  all  human  government 
supports  it. 

III.  And  DEMANDS  THEREFORE  TO  BE  MADE  KNOWN.  Compasslon  would  prompt  to 
its  proclamation.  The  severe  displeasure  of  God  against  the  watchman  who  neglects 
to  warn  the  people  urges  this.  The  example  of  our  Lord,  who  ever  insisted  on  it.  its 
manifest  fitness  to  arouse  and  arrest  the  sinner.  Beware,  therefore,  of  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  be  silent  on  this  theme. 

IV.  But  to  be  preached  only  by  such  as  believe  and  feel  its  truth. 
Unbelieving  or  unfeeling  setting  forth  of  these  awful  verities  will  but  steel  the  heart 
of  the  ungodly  against  them.  But  in  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah,  and  yet  more  in  th< 
ipirit  of  our  Lord,  let  meu  be  warned  that  for  the  impenitent  there  romaineth  the  dread 
retribution  of  God. 
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Ter.  l.—The  kind  of  return  which  Jehovah  requires.  In  ch.  lii.  there  has  been  much 
spoken  concerning  return.  There  is  the  impossibility  pointed  out  of  a  divorced  wife 
returning  to  her  husband ;  yet  Jehovah's  own  people,  whose  conduct  has  been  even 
worse,  he  presses  to  return.  The  fact  is  mentioned  that  Israel  had  been  told  to  tnm, 
yet  had  not  turned.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  Judah  had  made  a  feigned  turning,  A 
true  return  is  seen  to  be  the  prime  condition  of  all  the  glorious  future  which  God  had 
shadowed  forth,  first  for  lerael,  and  then  for  all  nations.  And  then  the  chapter  con- 
cludes with  a  touching  outbiirst  of  penitential  emotion.  From  all  which  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  how  timely  and  needful  is  the  exhortation  which  introduces  ch.  iv.  Return 
of  a  certain  kind  is,  after  all,  not  so  difficult,  if  only  there  be  certain  conspiring  oiroum-' 
stances.  The  most  undemonstrative  and  unlikely  man  may  have  his  feelings  roused 
up,  and  then  comes  decided  utterance.  Right  words  are  spoken,  right  purposes 
declared.  But  what  of  the  carrying  of  them  out  ?  What  about  the  difficulties  in  the 
future — ^the  fightings  without  and  the  fears  within?  '  The  return  which  God  desires  is 
a  permanent  return,  just  as  when,  after  a  long  frost,  there  comes  a  complete  thaw,  and, 
with  genial  warmth  following,  reuewed  life,  growth,  and  fruitfalness. 

L  Obbbkve  how  God  becognizes  the  instability  of  the  apostate  people.  It  is 
aot  simply  that  he  apprehends  instability  in  their  resolutions  towards  himself.  Their 
very  apostasy  is  itself  an  unstable  thing.  With  all  the  hold  which  idolatiy  seems  to 
have  upon  them,  they  are  not  thoroughly  fixed  in  it.  Evidently  there  are  ways 
of  appealing;  to  them  which  draw  forth  a  resolve  to  make  some  sort  of  turning.  Never 
should  we  forget  that  sinners,  even  the  most  persistent  of  them,  are  unstable  in  their 
ways.  Instability  there  of  course  is  from  the  common  fluctuations  of  life ;  but,  more 
than  that,  the  very  purposes  of  the  sinner  are  more  unstable  than  he  thinks.  A  thick- 
skinned  conscience  is  often  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  the  penetrable  point 
has  not  been  discovered — that  is  all.  Even  when  to  all  outward  appearance  a  man 
seems  quite  contented  with  the  life  which  others  condemn,  he  may  have  very  trying 
SmKayiaiioi  within  him.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly  sometimes  presented  of  wicked 
men  doing  deeds  of  helpfulness  to  others.  Gramblers,  out  of  their  unrighteous  gains, 
arc  known  to  indulge  in  most  eccentric  acts  of  beneficence.  After  all,  the  powers  of  evil 
have  a  most  uncertain  tenure  over  those  who  may  seem  most  their  slaves. 

II.  The  onlt  turninq  from  evil  which  can  be  complete  and  pbopitablb  is  the 
TURNIKO  TOWARDS  CtoD.  Not  Only  from  sin,  but  towards  God.  That  is  the  only  way 
of  keeping  clear  both  of  Soylla  and  Charybdis.  To  turn  from  a  life  that  is  self-con- 
demned, by  trying  to  make  another  path  of  one's  own,  may  seem  to  be  successful  for  a 
while,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  travelling  in  a  circle.  The  man  whose  springs  of  know- 
ledge and  strength  are  in  himself,  or  in  the  counsels  of  men,  will  come  back  to  where 
he  started.  Think,  for  instance,  of  those  drunkards  who  have  taken  pledges  of  total 
abstinence,  and  set  their  feet  towards  a  manlier  and  purer  life,  only  to  find  very  soon 
that  appetite  and  habit  are  not  so  easily  mastered.  At  last,  after  many  failures,  a  per- 
manent keeping  comes.  There  is  a  struggle,  crowned  with  victory,  because  the  soul, 
having  lost  all  its  self-confidence,  has  really  tiu-ned  to  God.  The  departure  into  sin  is 
frort^  Ood,  and  to  him  must  be  the  only  satisfactory  return. 

III.  The  fobsakino  of  sin  must  be  a  complete  fobsakin».  Into  this  demand  for 
completeness  there  must  be  put  the  utmost  significance  of  the  word.  God's  people 
might  visit  all  the  high  places  in  turn,  and  laboriously  erase  every  outward  vestige  of 
idolatry.  On  everything  like  an  approach  to  idolatry  the  most  rigorous  penalties 
might  be  imposed.  There  might  be  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  a  ransacking  of  every 
house  from  garret  to  basement,  lest  there  should  be  anything  hidden  away,  such  as 
Laban'g  seraphim  which  Rachel  stole.  But  what  of  all  such  exertions  ?  They  could 
only  end  in  the  taking  of  abominations  out  of  the  sight  of  man.  The  essential  thing 
was  to  take  them  out  of  the  sight  of  God.  The  high  places  and  groves  in  every  heart 
must  be  purged  of  their  idolatries.  Here  the  edicts  of  a  king  and  the  vigilance  of 
reforming  enthusiasts  were  of  no  avail.  By  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  puttinc 
away  must  be  an  individual  act.  Forth  from  the  heart  proceed  the  outward  visible 
abominations,  and  the  only  way  of  stopping  the  procession  was  by  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  source  whence  it  came.  Such  prayers  are  wanted  as  for  the  creating  of  a  clean 
heart,  and  the  setting  of  one's  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  The 
heart,  deceitful  and   desperately  wicked,  only  God  can  know,  and   only  Qod   can 
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eleanse.  He  himeelf  must  be  besought  to  direct  affections,  purposes,  imaginations, 
towards  things  pure,  holy,  and  Divine.  Remember,  then,  that  a  thing  may  be  out  of 
man's  sight  and  yet  right  over  against  the  eyes  of  God.  Even  that  which  may  not 
at  present  disturb  your  conscience  may  yet  be  very  offensive  to  him.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  real  turning  to  God  is  very  difficult,  and  needs  much  submission  and 
humility.  One  has  to  walk  very  circnmspectly.  Wavering  is  one  of  the  greatest 
perils,  and  may  very  soon  be  fatal.  He  who  wavers,  vacillates,  and  turns  to  look 
round  to  the  things  that  are  left,  loses  the  direction ;  and  that  direction,  once  lost,  who 
knows  how  much  else  may  be  lost  before  it  can  be  recovered  ? — T. 

Ver.  i.— Jehovah's  requirement  with  respeci  to  the  oath.  Jehovah  has  just  told  his 
people  that,  with  unwavering  resolve,  they  must  put  their  abominations  out  of  his 
sight.  This  exhortation,  general  as  it  is,  is  very  emphatic;  but  it  chiefly  serves  to 
lead  on  to  something  more  explicit.  Jehovah  singles  out  one  peculiar  abomination,  and 
fixes  the  attention  of  his  people  on  that.  The  truth  is,  if  they  sweep  this  abomination 
away,  all  is  done  that  needs  to  be  done.  These  abominations,  so  odious  to  the  pure 
eyes  of  Jfhovah,  were  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  organic  unity.  The  infliction  of  a 
fatal  blow  on  any  one  of  them  inevitably  brought  death  and  withering  on  the  others. 
Just  as  he  who  stops  the  action  of  one  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  stops  the  action  of 
them  all.     Look,  tlicn — 

I.  At  what  Jehovah  ekquiees  with  regard  to  the  oath.  There  were  many 
solemn  appeals  tliat  had  in  them  the  nature  of  an  oath.  God  at  once  directs  attention 
to  the  most  solemn  of  all,  the  appeal  to  himself  by  his  own  peculiar  Name  and  his  own 
enduring  existence.  The  passages  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  which  there  is 
reci>rd  of  people  saying,  "As  Jehovah  liveth."  Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  the  words 
were  spoken  with  solemnity  and  sincerity,  and  also  with  a  steady  remembrance  after- 
wards of  the  holy  Name  which  had  thus  come  to  the  lips.  But  in  the  great  bulk  of 
instances  it  was  only  an  idle  word.  A  man  gets  excited,  and  then  the  most  solemn 
words  rush  from  his  mouth,  with  no  thought  of  the  meaning  they  express.  Or,  worse 
still,  there  may  be  the  deliberate  attempt  to  consecrate  a  falsity,  and  get  it  received  for 
undoubted  truth,  so  that  others  may  act  from  it  and  rest  upon  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. Now,  to  the  removal  of  all  this  false  swearing,  God  would  have  his  people 
earnestly  to  apply  themselves.  Note  that  God  does  not  say  here  what  Jesus  afterwards 
said,  "  8wear  not  at  all."  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  words 
of  Jesus  aim  directly  at  that  ideal  state  when  every  man  shall  speak  truth  as  naturally 
as  he  breathes  pure  airj  when  it  shall  be  as  impossible  for  him  to  speak  or  even  think 
the  false  as  to  live  amid  carbonic  acid  gas.  One  may  say  that  even  here,  in  this  word 
through  Jeremiah,  there  is  nothing  to  bind  the  hearer  to  an  oath.  The  injunction 
baa  a  permissive  element.  A  man  needs  not  to  say,  "  Jehovah  liveth ; "  but  if  he 
does  say  so,  let  him  bear  in  mind  all  that  the  expression  involves.  It  is  the  most 
solemn  way  of  securing  that  all  speaking  and  acting  shall  be  true  and  sincere ;  that  all 
judgments  shall  be  according  to  proven  facts  and  Jehovah's  declared  principles  of 
justice ;  and  that  all  life,  in  short,  should  be  pervaded  and  filled  with  energy  by  a  spirit 
of  righteousness.  To  begin  with,  what  an  abomination  it  was  to  say,  "As  Jehovah 
liveth,"  when  the  practice  showed  that  whatever  true  recognition  of  Deity  obtained 
among  these  people  was  on  the  high  places  and  towards  the  heathen  idols  I  Then  from 
this  it  was  only  too  easy  to  bring  forward  Jehovah's  Name  in  connection  with  all  sorts 
of  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  The  change  is  to  come  by  bringing  truth  into 
the  oath.  There  mnst  ever  live  in  the  mind  of  the  oath-taker  a  distinct  apprehension 
and  conviction  as  to  Jehovah's  real,  enduring  existence.  It  must  he  remembered  how 
be  said  to  Moses,  "  I  am  that  I  am."  And,  following  the  history  of  Israel  onward, 
there  must  be  an  ever  clearer  perception  of  his  character,  of  his  power,  of  his  constant 
observation  of  individual  life,  and  his  fiery,  consuming  anger  against  all  iniquity.  Then, 
if  all  this  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness  appear  where  before  there  was  such  a  loath- 
some sink  of  deception  and  corruption,  what  will  be  the  result? 

II.  The  nations  will  enter  into  an  inexpressibly  satisfactort  rblatiob 
rowARDS  Jehovah.  His  aspect,  in  their  eyes,  altogether  alters.  A  step  is  taken — a 
great  step,  and  one  that  makes  all  others  easy — towards  that  gathering  of  the  nations 
to  Jehovah's  throne  which  is  mentioned  in  oh.  iiL  17.    There  is  now  something  to  awr 
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and  to  attract  the  hitherto  worshippers  of  idols.  They  say  that  a  man  ig  known  by 
his  friends.  If  the  man  be  one  not  yet  seen,  living  at  a  distance,  he  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  those  professing  to  be  his  friends,  with  whom  we  come  into  actual  inter- 
course. If  those  whom  we  see  be  upright,  generous,  magnanimous,  loving,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  that  the  unseen  one  is  the  same.  Israel  having  been 
what  it  had  been,  it  was  little  wonder  if  the  heathen  came  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  Jehovah.  But  Israel  is  now  called  to  a  very  different  life,  and,  in  particular,  to 
make  such  a  use  of  the  oath  as  that  the  nations  shall  not  merely  have  their  opinion  of 
Jehovah  altered,  but  shall  find  in  him  a  source  of  blessing  to  themselves  and  one 
in  whom,  without  risk  of  shame  and  confusion,  they  can  continually  glory.  Jehovah, 
God  of  Israel,  whom  Israel  at  last  has  truly  honoured,  obtains  then  more  than  a  bare 
acknowledgment.  He  is  exulted  in  as  Lord  and  Benefactor  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  "And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia:  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth"  (Rev.  xix.  6).  This  is  the  consummation  of  creation's 
choral  song,  and  it  comes  from  practising  truth,  justice,. and  righteousness  in  such  a 
way  as  will  fully  please  Jehovah. — Y. 

Ver.  3. — Thoroughness  in  spiritual  culture.  There  Is  put  before  ui  here  an  agri- 
cultural figure,  which  our  observation  of  fallow  ground  in  BngUmd,  at  present,  fails 
to  give  us  the  power  of  understanding.  When  we  look  at  an  English  ploughman 
turning  a  piece  of  meadow-land  into  arable,  there  does  not  seem  anything  very  difficult 
about  his  work.  Why,  then,  should  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  be  so  hard  ?  Why 
should  this  be  reckoned  an  appropriate  figure  for  something  evidently  difficult,  some- 
thing, it  would  seem,  habitually  shirked  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  which  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  did  not  sufficiently  recognize?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  a  state  of  things  which,  after  all  our  efforts,  will  probably  present  itself  imperfectly 
to  the  mind.  By  many  of  the  Hebrew  husbandmen  the  cultivation  of  their  land  seems 
to  have  been  managed  in  a  very  imperfect,  careless,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way.  In 
the  moveless  Bast,  what  things  are  to-day  tell  us  pretty  well  what  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomson,  speaking  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret — a  district 
which  Josepbus  describes  as  extremely  fruitful — says,  "  Gennesaret  is  now  pre-eminently 
fruitful  in  thorns.  They  grow  up  among  the  grain,  or  the  grain  among  them."  And 
again  on  the  same  page,  "  These  farmers  all  need  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah,  '  Break 
up  your  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns.'  They  are  too  apt  to  neglect  this ; 
and  the  thorns,  springing  up,  choke  the  seed,  so  that  it  cannot  come  to  maturity" 
C  Land  and  the  Book,'  p,  348).  The  truth,  then,  was  that  the  land  was  but  half 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  To  have  properly  reclaimed  it,  and  then  kept  it  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And  since  from  such 
fertile  land  the  husbandman,  with  but  little  effort,  could  get  enough  to  serve  the 
passing  day,  he  did  not  concern  himself  to  make  the  land  do  its  best. 

Hence  we  see  that  this  admonition,  whatever  its  first  aspect  of  obscurity,  ig  reallv 
a  most  important  one  for  all  of  us.  The  exhortation  is  to  nothing  less  than  thorough- 
ness in  spiritual  culture.  Thoroughness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  as  a  soil 
wherein  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  are  sown,  pays  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
Look  at  what  science,  skill,  and  the  bold  investment  of  capital  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil  and  for  machinery  to  save  labour,  have  done  for  modern  farming.  The  full 
productiveness  of  God's  earth  seems  to  be  apprehended  by  comparatively  few.  And 
if  this  is  so  in  things  natural,  there  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  we  should  be  so  little 
conscious  of  the  thoroughness  required  in  cultivating  our  spiritual  nature.  There  are 
many  human  hearts  where  subsoil  ploughing  is  as  yet  unknown.  There  is  a  soil  that 
grows  an  abundant  crop  from  plants  of  human  origin,  but  the  seed  that  God  sows 
«ither  falls  dead  or  dies  after  a  brief  struggle  to  find  hold  and  sustenance  in  the  hrtart. 
The  word  through  Jeremiah  here  is  but  the  germ  from  which  our  Lord  expounded  his 
parable  of  the  four  kinds  of  soil.  There  is  laid  on  each  one  of  us  a  heavy  burden — the 
stewardship  of  a  human  heart.  And  yet  it  is  a  precious  and  honourable  burden.  Far 
beyond  the  ripest,  sweetest,  and  most  copious  fruits  of  the  soil  beneath  our  feet,  is  the 
fruit  that  may  come  from  within  us.  But  the  culture  must  be  thorough.  Tiue,  that 
means  toil,  patience,  watchfulness,  discrimination ;  but  what  great  work  was  ever  done 
without  them? — Y. 
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Ver.  9. — Despair  among  the  leaders  in  Israel,  Let  us  consider  how  Jehovah  leads 
the  prophet  up  to  the  emphatic,  and  what  we  may  call  cnnsummating,  announcement 
of  this  verse.  One  severe  sentence  comes  on  another,  until  at  last  the  prophet  himself, 
crushed  and  overwhelmed,  gives  utterance  to  the  sense  he  feels  of  contradiction  to  for- 
mer gracious  words.  This  cheerless  outlook  to  Israel,  he  says,  is  as  a  sword  piercing  to 
the  ioul.  Looking  back,  then,  through  the  previous  eight  verses,  we  find  a  spirit  of 
thoroughness  running  through  the  whole.  Jehovah  has  asked  for  thoroughness,  and  seems 
to  intimate  that  the  demand  will  be  practically  neglected.  Thoroughness  in  turning  to 
him ;  thoroughness  in  the  putting  away  of  all  abominations ;  thoroughness  in  observing 
the  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  oath ;  thoroughness  in  the  culture  of  spiritual  life ; 
thoroughness  in  circumcision  of  heart ;  thoroughness  everywhere,  is  the  order  of  th« 
day.  Then  on  the  other  hand — because,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  there  is  a  clinging 
to  the  superficial  modes  in  which  all  merely  human  reformations  are  managed — we  aro 
confronted  with  the  thoroughness  of  God's  work.  1/  men  will  not  he  thorough,  at  all 
events  Ood  urill  he  so.  His  fury  will  come  forth  like  the  unquenchable  flame ;  his 
agents.  In  the  shape  of  invincible  armies,  will  bear  down  resistlessly  on  his  unfaithful 
people ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  climax,  the  very  heads  and  guides  will  acknowledge  themselvei 
utterly  overcome.    Such  is  the  scene  presented  in  ver.  9.    Consider — 

L   How  THE   CONSTERNATION  AND  HUMILIATION  OF  THESE   MEN  NOW  IB  IN  CONTBAST 

TO  THEIB  PREVIOUS  CONDUCT.  We  do  not  stay  here  to  make  discriminations  among 
the  four  classes  of  prominent  men  here  indicated.  The  general  truth  underlying  the 
conduct  of  all  of  them  is  that  the  leading  persons  in  the  State  would  assuredly  lose 
their  self-confidence.  Brazen  and  complacent  as  that  self-confidence  is,  Jehovah  is 
undermining  it  in  secret,  and  it  will  come  down  with  a  crash.  These  men  were 
associated  in  deception ;  each  one  deceived,  first  of  all,  himself ;  and  then  by  a  con- 
tinuous mutual  action  and  reaction,  the  power  both  of  deceiving  and  of  being  deceived 
became  very  great  indeed.  Th«  iing,  upon  giving  the  slightest  encouragement,  would 
become  a  centre  for  all  sorts  of  flatteries  and  arrogant  assurances ;  and  indeed,  as  long 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  keeping  their  own  people  in  subje6tion,  these  leaders  might  have 
comparatively  little  difficulty.  They  knew  what  they  were  dealing  with,  and  could 
keep  it  in  bounds  by  virtue  of  long  practice  and  cleverly  transmitted  tricks  of  manage- 
ment. There  was  a  certain  ground  of  experience  which  they  went  upon  in  all  their 
contemptuous  refusals  to  listen  to  God's  prophet.  But  now  there  comes  up,  all  at  once, 
a  danger  outside  their  experience,  and  not  only  defying  their  resources,  but  coming 
down  on  those  resources  like  a  deluge,  and  utterly  sweeping  them  away.  When  the 
downtrodden  and  aggrieved  in  their  own  holders  begin  to  mutter  sedition  and  meditate 
conspiracy,  they  may,  perhaps,  stop  this  peril  in  its  beginning ;  but  when  the  majestic 
destroyer  of  the  Gentiles  is  on  his  way,  how  shall  he  be  met  ?  The  lion  out  of  the 
thicket  is  manageable  enough  if  the  man  against  whom  he  advances  happens  to  have  a 
loaded  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  the  power  of  using  it  with  unerring  aim ;  but  what  if  he 
has  nothing  more  than  a  cudgel?  Kings  and  princes,  priests  and  prophets,  might 
successfully  join  in  counsel  to  mislead  and  keep  down  their  own  people ;  but  a  strong 
and  proud  army,  that  has  come  forth  like  a  mighty  wild  beast  intent  on  prey,  is  not  to 
be  turned  back  by  mere  counsels.  In  the  last  resort  strength  must  be  opposed  to 
strength.  The  sole  virtue  of  skill  lies  in  this,  that  it  can  make  the  most  of  strength. 
But  where  the  strength  is  lacking,  skill  can  do  nothing.  No  amount  of  skill  can  rrjke 
s  walking-stick  do  the  work  of  a  rifle,  and  the  great  peril  of  most  human  lives  lies  jusi 
in  this,  that  they  go  on  in  the  contented  use  of  ordinary  resources  for  ordinary  needs. 
Practically  speaking,  extraordinary  needs  are  not  thought  of  till  they  come.  There  are 
voices  to  us,  even  as  to  these  kings,  princes,  priests,  and  prophets  of  old ;  hut  we  do 
not  heed  them,  and  meanwhile  the  lion  out  of  the  thicket,  all  unsuspected,  is  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  us. 

II.  Note  the  forcible  expression  with  regard  to  the  kings  and  princes. 
Their  hearts  are  to  perish.  Not  but  what  priests  and  prophets  may  have  the  same 
experience.  Hebrew  parallelism  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  description  of  king  and 
princes  applies  also  to  priest  and  prophet,  and  vice  versd.  They  were  overwhelmed  in 
a  common  catastrophe.  It  is  the  hearl-peri.shing  itself  we  would  call  attention  to,  who- 
ever the  subject  of  it  might  be.  One  is  reminded  of  the  similar  expression,  tolerably 
frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  heart  melting.     With  regard  to  the  king,  ther« 
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would  he  «n  utter  collapse  of  all  kingly  dignity  and  pretension.  It  is  not  the  mere  con- 
quest of  territory  and  the  desolation  of  it  that  can  turn  the  supreme  master  into  a 
complete  slave.  Complete  subjection  is  only  achieved  when  body  and  mind  are  alike 
in  bondage.  Many  a  captive  has  shown  himself  nobler  than  his  captor;  his  heart 
beini;  swelled  out  with  even  an  increase  of  vitnlity,  courage,  and  resource  in  the  very 
hour  when  the  ungodly  seem  to  have  triumphed.  Discrowned  kings  have  sometimes 
been  more  regal  than  on  the  coronation-day  itself.  The  thing  to  be  marked  here  is  that 
these  leaders  being  cait  down  outwardly  were  equally  cast  down  inwardly.  The 
whole  nature  crashes  down  in  ruins.  The  dispossessed  leader  becomes  as  dejected 
in  soul  as  he  is  in  station.  What  a  warning/or  us,  then,  is  this  melancholy  prediction ! 
It  is  very  certain  that  to  us  the  outward  casting  down,  at  all  events,  must  come. 
Natural  resources,  limited  and  temporary  at  the  best,  are  always  showing  weak  points, 
always  needing  patching  up,  and  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  postpone  the  evil 
day.  And  then  what  is  the  end  to  be?  Are  our  hearts  also  to  perish?  Is  there 
to  come  on  us  utter  despair  and  brokenness  of  spirit  ?  It  need  not  be  so.  Look  on 
the  courage  of  genuine  Christians  in  captivity,  in  martyrdom,  in  poverty,  amid  the 
attacks  of  slander,  in  the  midst  of  spiiitual  non-success.  If  the  heart  perish,  it  will 
be  for  want  of  believing  resort  to  the  succours  which  come  down  from  the  heavenly 
places.  God  can  so  unite,  inspire,  instruct,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every  believer,  as 
effectually  to  deliver  it  from  jierishing.  And  remember,  we  are  every  one  called  to  be,  • 
if  not  kings,  at  all  events  viceroys  in  our  own  life.  There  must  be  no  yielding  to  pre- 
sumptuous and  audacious  dictation  of  men.  He  who  leans  upon  the  mere  assertions  ot 
others,  because  he  is  himself  indisposed  to  make  the  necessary  effort  for  finding  out 
truth,  must  be  prepared  at  last  to  get  into  that  state  which  is  described  as  one  in 
which  the  heart  perishes.— Y. 

Vers.  11—13. —  77ie  uses  of  the  wind.  Not  all  the  uses  of  the  wind  are  set  forth  here, 
but  enough  is  mentioned  to  remind  us  how  God  can  turn  a  heneficial  agent  into  a 
destructive  one  very  rapidly  atd  decisively.  The  force  of  the  unquenchable  fire  has 
ulready  been  spoken  of  (ver.  4) ;  and  it  is  a  sufBciently  dreadful  thought  that  fire,  so 
genial,  so  useful,  with  such  a  place  in  the  house,  and — so  far  as  Israel  vfas  concerned — 
such  a  place  in  the  service  of  God,  should  thus  have  become,  in  the  thoughts  to  be 
associated  with  it,  dreadful  as  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence.  The  man  who  has  had  his 
house  burned  down,  to  the  utter  loss  of  all  his  goods,  will  henceforth  be  apt  to  make 
grim  comments  in  his  own  heart  when  he  hears  men  extolling  the  benefactor  fire.  And 
now  God  comes  to  another  great  force  in  the  material  world,  and  shows  how  it  can  be 
the  symbol  of  the  workings  out  of  his  holy  wrath.  1.  Observe  how  lie  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  heneficial  working  of  the  wind.  Frequently  the  force  of  the  wind  is  of  such 
a  moderated,  yet  effectual  kind,  that  it  is  used  to  fan  and  to  cleanse.  These  invadino 
hosts,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  were  not  essentially  destructive.  They  were  made  up 
of  human  individuals,  each  of  whom  had  measureless  capabilities  of  benefiting  his 
fellow-men.  Possibly  from  these  very  northern  lands  there  had  come  buyers  and 
sellers,  bringing  commercial  prosperity  to  Israel.  Is  it  not  plain  that  we  should  always 
consider,  when  one  approaches  us  in  a  hostile  and  threatening  way,  that  it  may  be 
possible  by  a  certain  course  of  conduct  to  have  him  come  in  a  very  different  way  ? 
Many  enemies  have  been  friends,  and  after  their  enmity  has  come  to  a  head  and  done 
much  damage,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  friends  again.  This  destroying  wind, 
fierce  and  dreadful  as  it  was  for  a  time,  would  yet  subside,  and  fanning  and  cleansing 
work  be  done  again.  2.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Spirit  qf  Ood  which  has  such 
large  power  to  bless  has  also  power  to  destroy.  The  Spirit  of  God  is,  on  the  highest 
authority,  compared  to  the  wind.  Indeed,  that  is  what  the  name  signifies — ^the  breath 
or  wind  from  God.  Working  through  Peter  in  the  glorious  apostolic  days,  we  see  that 
Spirit  healing  the  lame  man;  we  hear  iiira  speaking  mighty,  convincing,  renewing 
words  to  thousands  hitherto  indifferent ;  bringing  men  into  correct  and  firm  apprehen- 
sions of  truth  that  had  been  misunderstood  or  not  understood  at  all ;  and  filling  their 
minds  with  such  a  light  of  promise  as  gave  reality  and  indescribable  charm  to  the 
future.  But  that  same  Spirit  struck  down  Ananias  and  Sapphira  with  an  appalling 
and  fatal  blow,  and  made  Elymas  the  sorcerer  suddenly  blind.  Only  a  turn  is  needed, 
and  the  open  hand  which  God  extends,  the  hollow  of  it  filled  witii  the  gifts  of  kit 
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grace,  can  be  closed  so  as  to  smite  in  wrath.  God  does  not  need  to  go  far  afield  for  the 
instruments  of  his  chastisement.  The  energy  of  his  Holy  Spirit  can  destroy  as  well 
as  make  alive ;  and  Jesus,  who  is  Saviour,  is  also  appointed  to  judge  and  condemn. — Y. 

Ver.  14. —  The  unwashed  heart  and  the  vain  purposes  cherished  in  H.  There  are  here 
an  exhortation  and  a  question  which,  taken  together,  pierce  very  deep,  and  suggest 
once  more  the  true  cause  of  all  the  terrible  calamities  which  are  to  befall  Israel ;  for 
though  Jerusalem  is  addressed,  the  repentance  and  remedy  for  all  the  evils  in  question 
must  come  from  the  actiou  of  a  united  people.  Jeremiah's  words  in  ver.  10  are  in  a 
measure  representative  words;  they  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  nation  would 
conclude  that  Jehovah  had  promised  one  thing;  whereas  quite  another  thing  had 
happened,  and  that  evidently  by  his  disposition.  And  so  Jehovah  meets  Jeremiah  with 
this  wordi,  so  that  he  shall  not  persist  in  a  mistaken  attempt  to  harmonize  Jehovah's 
piedictiong.  Further,  he  is  to  declare  the  same  thing  to  Jerusalem,  that  being  the  great 
centre  where  kings  and  princes,  priests  and  propliets  are  gathered,  together.  Instead 
of  looking  outward  and  ignorantly  complaining  of  God,  let  them  look  inward,  with 
practical  intent,  and  see  what  they  can  do  by  way  of  heart-reformation.  These 
stupendous  perils  can  all  be  removed,  but  Jehovah  by  himself  cannot  remove  them. 
In  one  sense,  of  course,  he  could  do  so.  The  wind  might  be  made  to  subside,  the  lion 
be  driven  back  to  his  thicket,  the  destroyer  of  tlie  Gentiles  annihilated.  But  there 
would  be  no  permanent  putting  right  in  this  if  Israel  remained  the  same.  Israel 
indeed  might  think  that,  if  only  the  enemies  vanished,  then  the  sword  would  indeed  be 
withdrawn  from  the  soul.  The  hearts  of  the  king  and  princes  did  not  perish  simply 
because  of  the  hosts  that  were  gathered  against  them.  This  was  a  reason  so  far ;  but 
in  another  sense  no  reason  at  all,  seeing  it  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  But 
now  Jehovah  does  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  his  Word  is  indeed  a  sword  reaching 
deeper  than  the  superficial  thoughts  of  the  people. 

I.  The  exhobtation.  1.  The  heart  is  to  he  cleansed.  The  heart.  Persistently 
does  God  drag  these  people  to  look  within.  Either  they  were  not  willing  to  do  so,  or 
not  able  to  do  so,  or,  what  is  perhaps  a  more  correct  way  of  putting  it,  they  lacked 
Loth  willingness  and  ability.  They  would  look  anywhere  but  to  the  true  cause  of  all 
their  ills  and  to  the  true  sphere  where  redemption  and  security  were  to  be  worked  out. 
If  they  would  only  attend  to  their  hearts  and  see  in  their  hearts  what  God  saw  in  them, 
aU  the  seeds  of  peril,  corruption,  and  everlasting  shame,  then  they  would  get  on  to 
the  right  way,  and  being  delivered  from  fundamen|;al  errors  in  their  thoughts,  they 
would  come  to  the  apprehension  and  practice  of  fundamental  truths.  They  had  already 
been  told  of  the  mockery  of  a  mere  outward  circumcision,  and  enjoined  to  circumcise 
their  hearts.  Now  the  figure  is  varied,  and  they  are  told  to  cleanse  their  hearts. 
It  is  because  the  heart  of  the  king  and  the  prince  is  so  polluted  that  it  perishes.  If  it 
were  a  clean  heart  it  would  b9  a  strong  heart,  invincible  against  panic  and  despair. 
2.  The  filth  that  is  to  he  taken  <Mt  of  the  heart  is  wickedness.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
work  the  conviction  into  the  minds  of  many  people  that  wickedness  is  as  filth.  These 
very  people  loathe  the  waifs  and  strays  who  think  nothing  of  being  constantly 
begrimed  with  dirt.  To  such  the  impurity  of  the  great  unwashed  is  •  loathsome  thing ; 
it  nauseates  them  to  come  within  sight  or  scent  of  it.  But  let  such  recollect  that  even 
if,  as  far  as  their  bodies  are  concerned,  they  have  daily  changes  of  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean,  that  is  a  mere  trifle  if  the  consciousness  within  be  habitually  defiled  by 
inhuman  and  degrading  thoughts.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  practical  truth  in  the 
common  saying  that "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ; "  but  cleanliness  of  the  conscience, 
removal  of  every  slimy  stain  of  self,  is  but  one  of  the  aspects  of  perfect  godliness.  If 
only  we  are  labouring  to  cleanse  our  hearts  from  wickedness,  all  other  cleanliness  will 
assuredly  follow.  In  proportion  as  wickedness  is  cleansed  out,  there  will  follow  all 
outward  decencies,  courtesy  of  manner  and  refinement  of  tastes.  The  right  inwardly 
grows  to  the  comely  outwardly ;  but  if  that  inward  right  l>e  lacked,  then  all  apparent 
comeliness  is  but  the  whited  sepulchre.  3.  The  mode  of  cleansing.  The  word  chosen 
to  indicate  this  is  a  very  significant  one.  The  mere  general  term  for  cleansing  is  not 
BufScient ;  nor  even  the  more  restricted  but  still  general  term  for  cleansing  with  water. 
The  washing  to  be  done  is  that  sort  which  in  the  literal  instance  i*  to  be  done  by  a 
rigoroua  trampling  of  the  feet.    The  Hebrew  word  i«  the  same  one  in  which  the 
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profoundly  penitent  David  prays  that  God  would  wash  him  from  his  iniquity,  and 
again  to  wash  him  so  that  he  should  be  whiter  than  snow  (Ps.  li.).  And  so  here  we 
b^ve  another  instance  of  the  unremitting  thoroughness  which  marks  this  chapter.  It 
is  the  heart  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  that  by  the  most  vigorous  kind  of  washing.  The 
accumulated  filth  of  years  has  entered  into  the  very  texture  of  the  fabric.  The  truth  is 
that  the  only  way  of  carrying  out  the  exhortation  is  to  submit  the  heart  to  him  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit  as  David  did.  Gbd  is  the  Cleanser,  and  only  when  our  nature  has 
passed  through  all  his  purifying  agencies  shall  we  really  know  what  perfect  human 
nature  is.  We  do  indeed  see  that  perfection  in  Jesus,  but  with  such  distorted  vision 
that  the  seeing  cannot  be  called  seeing  as  we  ought  to  see. 

II.  The  question.  The  thoughts  with  respect  to  which  the  question  is  asked  are 
really  purposes.  This  will  come  out  more  clearly  on  considering  some  of  the  expres- 
sions in  which  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used ;  e.g.  when  the  woman  of  Tekoah  spoke 
to  David  of  God  devising  means  to  bring  back  his  banished  (2  Sam.  liv.  14) ;  so 
E  iphaz  tells  Job  that  God  disappoints  the  devices  of  the  crafty  (Job  v.  12).  Several 
of  the  Proverbs  contain  the  word.  The  thoughts,  i.e.  counsels,  of  the  righteous  are  just 
(Prov.  xii.  5).  Where  there  is  no  deliberation,  purposes  are  disappointed  (Prov.  xv.  22). 
There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart,  but  the  counsel  of  God  shall  stand  (Prov. 
xix.  21).  Purposes  are  established  by  counsel,  i.e.  there  must  be  wisdom  in  forming 
them,  and  prudence  in  carrying  them  out.  A  comparison  of  these  selected  passages 
will  amply  suffice  to  show  what  God  means  by  vain  thoughts,  and  what  sort  of 
practical  thoughts  he  would  wish  us  to  p>it  in  their  place.  Man  is  meant  to  live  with 
definite  ends  in  view,  on  which  he  may  expend  his  strength  and  faculties.  But  when 
these  ends  are  his  own — self-originated  and  self-gratifying — then  they  are  emphatically 
vain.  They  can  only  continue  by  deceiving  the  mind  that  proposes  them  and  holds  to 
them.  The  question  therefore  is  as  to  when  our  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  perceive  the 
right  purposes  of  life,  the  solid  and  attainable  ones,  the  purposes  that  are  not  vain, 
because  they  are  God's  purposes  and  because  he  provides  all  resources  needed  for  carry- 
ing them  out.  Jerusalem  wished  these  terrible  troubles  from  outside  to  be  at  an  end, 
just  that  it  might  resume  its  own  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  God  wished  it  from 
the  very  heart  to  adopt  his  projects  in  order  that  then  he  might  take  all  obstacles 
and  enemies  completely  out  of  the  way. — ^Y. 

Ver.  22. — Those  who  are  wise  to  do  evil.  This  description  of  "my  people"  has  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  exhortation  of  our  Lord  when  he  told  his  friends  to  be  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  These  people,  according  to  Jeremiah's  observation, 
had  all  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but  it  was  fur  serpentine  purposes.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  they  hurt  themselves  the  most.     Note — 

I.  The  reference  to  man's  qbeat  powers.  Even  in  his  headlong,'  infatuated 
descent  to  ruin,  the  great  powers  are  manifest.  It  is  the  very  perversion  and  ruin  of  what 
is  so  noble  in  its  original  constitution  that  helps  to  give  one  an  insight,  deep  even 
though  melancholy,  into  all  that  makes  up  the  nobility.  A  temple  in  ruins  fills  one 
with  thoughts  which  could  never  be  excited  by  looking  at  a  dilapidated  shed.  Jeremiah 
looks  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  men  who  are  leaders  there  (ver.  9),  and  their  great  human 
faculties  cannot  be  concealed  from  him.  When  man  sinks  into  sin,  this  does  not 
destroy  the  great  human  powers ;  it  simply  distorts  their  operation.  We  look  at  men 
as  they  are,  and  whatever  the  sad  reflections  coming  into  our  minds,  we  still  see  the 
supremacy  in  terrestrial  creation,  the  power  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  all  that 
strength  and  suppleness  of  intellect  which  are  so  much  more  than  the  greatest  strength 
of  a  brute. 

II.  Thebe  great  powers  must  be  used.  The  human  intellect  cannot  be  left  to 
lie  like  a  dead  sword  in  the  scabbard.  In  one  sense  the  intellect  is  but  an  instrument, 
having  in  itself  no  character  either  for  good  or  evil,  any  more  than  a  piece  of  machinery. 
Everything  depends  on  the  disposition  and  intents  of  the  man  using  it.  But  then  the 
intellect,  instrumental  as  it  is,  is  not  a  mere  instrument,  but  has  a  living  connection 
with  the  rest  of  human  nature.  It  must  act,  with  more  or  less  energy,  according  to  the 
individuality  of  its  possessor.  These  faculties  must  be  used,  if  not  for  good,  then  for 
•viL  History  aboun  is  in  instances  of  wicked  and  selfish  men  who  have  achieved  their 
misehieveus  euda  bj  that  very  intellectual  force  which  was  given  ibr  something  very 
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different.  Heuce  the  importance  of  early  training  and  direction,  so'far  as  one  will  can 
alter  the  course  of  another.  Every  individual  whose  faculties  are  diverted  from  good 
purposes  is  so  much  gain  to  the  powers  of  evil.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  to  which  to 
retire.  To  go  out  of  the  one  path  is  to  go  into  the  other.  This  was  the  sad  thought 
that,  even  while  Jerusalem  was  going  down,  lower,  lower,  towards  the  hour  of  its  oaptura 
and  desolation,  there  were  yet  in  it  many  men  who  had  the  power,  if  only  their  hearts 
had  been  right,  to  do  much  towards  saving  and  blessing  their  country.  But  all  their 
thoughts,  their  utmost  acuteness  of  mind,  were  given  to  build  and  enrich  self.— Y. 

Vers.  23 — 2,7. — A  threatened  return  from  cosmos  to  chaos.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  passage  without  having  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  brought  to  mind.  Moreover,  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  brought  to  mind.  In  Gen.  i.  we  have  the  brief,  sub- 
lime description,  impossible  to  forget,  of  the  advance  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  Here  in 
Jeremiah  we  have  a  very  sad  and  suggestive  indication  of  possible  return  from  cosmos 
to  chaos.  These  two  words,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  often  used  very  loosely.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  latter.  We  talk  of  things  having  got  into  a  chaotic  condition, 
when  if  such  really  were  so,  it  would  be  a  very  terrible  condition  indeed.  For  what  is 
chaos  t  It  is  the  state  indicated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  the  state  out 
of  which  God  fashioned  what  we  call  the  cosmos  or  the  world.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
creation  desciibed  in  Genesis  is  not  the  making  of  something  out  of  nothing,  but  the 
fashioning  of  formless,  empty  matter  into  an  orderly  collection  of  appropriate  parts  and 
beyond  that  an  innumerable  array  of  living,  active  organisms.  "  The  earth  was  without 
form  and  void."  Strictly  speaking,  the  earth  spoken  of  in  Genesis  was  as  yet  an  ideal 
thing.  "  And  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  abyss."  As  the  writer  of  the  narrative 
conceived  it,  there  stretched  out  from  the  formless,  empty  earth  an  impenetrable,  rayless 
depth  of  space.  This  is  chaos,  where  there  is  no  ray  of  light,  not  even  the  slightest 
beginning  of  order,  not  even  the  smallest  seed  of  life.  But  with  the  moving  of  God's 
breath  upon  the  face  of  the  water  cosmos  begins.  Light  comes ;  and  then  day  and 
night  are  defined,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  so  on  through  the  familiar  proqession  of 
God's  wonderful  works,  till  cosmos  gets  its  terrestrial  crowa  in  the  fashioning  of  man. 
It  is  worth  while  for  all  who  would  rejoice  in  the  works  and  ways  of  God  to  get  a  clear 
notion  of  the  difference  between  chaos  and  cosmos. 

Then  bearing  this  difference  in  mind,  what  a  tebbible  prospect  Jeremiah  hints 
AT  IN  THIS  passage  I  Just  by  the  profit  and  glory  of  the  ascent  from  chaos  to  cosmos 
in  Gkmesis  do  we  measure  the  loss  and  shame  of  the  descent  from  cosmos  to  chaos  in 
Jeremiah.  It  is  earth  we  see,  with  the  men  and  women,  the  domestic  and  social  bondsj 
city  and  country,  all  occupations  of  mankind,  all  that  is  highest  in  human  attainments ; 
and  this  aggregation,  which  comes  from  man's  toiling  development  of  the  cosmical 
elements  presented  to  him,  is  seen  sliding  back  to  chaos  again.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  Mark,  it  is  not  what  the  prophet  hears,  but  what  he  sees.  "  I 
beheld  "  is  repeated.  And  looking  out  he  sees  not  the  accustomed  scene  of  life  and 
activity,  but  the  earth  without  form  and  void.  He  looks  for  the  heavens  where  dwell 
the  sun  by  day  and  moon  and  stars  by  night,  but  there  is  no  light  of  any  sort.  The 
mountains  and  hills,  which  always  were  so  significant  of  strength  and  grandeur  to  the 
Hebrew  imagination,  show  signs  of  being  moved  away.  No  man  could  be  sei-n.  There 
are  several  words  in  Hebrew  all  rendered  by  the  English  word  "  man,"  but  Jeremiah's 
word  here  is  the  same  with  that  in  Gen.  i.  26.  Then,  moreover,  all  the  birds  of  the 
heaven  fly  away.  Other  inhabited  and  cultivated  places  have  become  as  the  wilderness, 
but  not  as  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Note  Isa.  xiv.  23  :  Babylon  is  there  described 
as  bein<'  made  a  possession  for  the  bittern.  Thus  it  is  indeed  desolated,  but  evidently 
the  birds  do  not  fly  away  from  it.  Here,  however,  even  the  birds,  which  so  easily  flit 
from  place  to  place,  disappear  as  if  they  had  no  hope  of  making  in  this  place  their 
nests  and  finding  in  it  their  sustenance.  Thus  every  detail  points  to  the  chance,  the 
possibility,  of  Chaos  resuming  his  ancient  reign.     But  now  observe — 

There  is  an  arrest  before  such  a  deplorable  consummation.  "  I  will  not  make 
a  full  end."  Man  the  individual  and  men  the  social  community  may  slide  a  long  way 
towards  destruction,  may  be  as  it  were  on  the  brink,  without  a  remedy  ;  and  yet  God 
can  BO  act  as  to  arrest,  restore,  and  consolidate  anew,  with  such  internal  purity  and 
coherency  as  will  defy  further  lapse.    Note  the  full  significance  of  the  use  of  th«  word 
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Ktxr/ios  in  the  Greek  Testament.  It  was  into  the  K6aiim  that  the  true  Light  came. 
John's  great  directing  word  to  his  disciples  as  he  saw  Jesus  coming  to  him  was, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  KSaftas."  Where  all  should 
be  perfect  order,  vigorous  life,  and  exuberant  fruitfulness,  there  is  discord,  contradiction ; 
everything  jars,  and  there  is  a  never-intermitting  groan  of  pain.  All  this  Jesus  can 
take  away,  and  must  take  away.  It  is  throuo;h  him  that  whatever  promises  and  hope!) 
lis  in  ver.  27  are  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  whole  passage,  therefore,  suggests  an 
aspect  in  which  the  need  of  Christ's  work  and  the  reality  of  it  may  be  very  profitably 
considered. — Y. 

Ver.  30. — Departed  charms  that  cannot  he  restored.  The  figure  here  is  of  •  woman, 
once  beautiful  and  attractive.  There  is  thus  a  return  to  the  theme  of  ch.  il.,  where 
the  idolatrous  land  is  set  forth  as  a  wife  departing  from  her  husband.  In  the  days  of 
her  beauty  she  has  fascinated  many  lovers ;  but  now  the  beauty  is  gone,  and  she  maktis 
desperate  attempts  to  compensate  for  vanished  charms  by  external  adornments ;  only  to 
find  her  efforts  cause  for  deeper  humiliation.     Consider— 

I.  The  chabm  of  natubal  attbactions.  There  is  a  time  when  yonth  and  beauty 
are  comparatively  independent  of  external  aids.  So  there  was  a  time  in  Israel  when  no 
special  devices  were  needed  to  keep  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  David  and 
Solomon  made  the  kingdom  great,  not  by  a  dexterous  concealment  of  poverty  and  hoUow- 
ness  under  external  magnificence,  but  by  a  simple  and  scarcely  avoidable  exhibition  of 
the  greatness  of  real  resources.  The  kingdom  was  one  of  strong  men,  valiant  warriors, 
and  overflowing  material  wealth.  So  it  is  with  individuals  still.  They  attract  and 
influence,  not  by  vain  pretensions,  but  by  what  they  really  are.  The  attractive 
element  in  them  may  be  overvalued,  but  at  all  events  it  is  not  a  mere  appearance. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  refusing  to  admit  the  success  and  charm  of  natural  resources. 
Confidence  in  them  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  the  world  receives  and  encourages 
those  who  possess  them. 

II.  ThK  folly  op  FOROBTTINO   thai  natural  attractions  IfUST   FADE  AND  DI9- 

AFFEAB.  Probably  they  are  but  comparatively  few — those  vain  men  and  women  who 
use  dyes,  cosmetics,  and  paints,  under  the  notion  that  thereby  they  conceal  the  ravages 
of  time.  Nevertheless,  ludicrous  as  such  devices  are,  there  are  only  too  many  who  do 
the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  essential  principle  is  concerned.  They  cannot  be  got  to 
admit  the  failure  of  power  and  faculty.  Habit  is  too  strong  to  enable  them  rightly  to 
apprehend  their  diminished  resources.  Rosea  said  of  Ephraim,  "  Gray  hairs  are  here 
and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  not "  (vii.  9).  There  may  even  be  a  nobler  side 
to  such  a  spirit,  viz.  the  resolution  not  to  give  way  before  difBculties.  But  we  must 
take  care  that  an  admirable  element  in  conduct  does  not  blind  us  to  what  may  be  dis- 
advantageous or  even  perilous  in  it ;  e.g.  one  hears  sometimes  of  judges  afflicted  with 
deafness — a  most  dangerous  infirmity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  at  least  a 
most  discommoding  one  to  all  who  have  to  address  the  judge.  What  is  needed  is  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  youth  and  strength,  of  unimpaired  faculties  of  sense  and  intellect, 
one  should  remember  that  far  other  days  are  coming.  Consider  in  connection  with  this 
the  last  eighteen  verses  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  spectacles  and  the  speaking-trumpet  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  so  far  as  they  make  an  easier,  smoother  slojie  to  the  grave; 
but  what  folly  it  is  to  be  assiduous  about  these  things,  and  utterly  careless  about  that 
new.  Divine,  and  eternal  life  which  shows  itself  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  peculiar  principle 
and  strength,  precisely  amid  the  decays  of  the  natural  man  I  What  sadder  sight  can 
there  be  than  an  old  man,  clinging  to  the  worn,  torn,  weather-beaten,  i^e-marked  »de8 
of  his  eai  thly  tabernacle,  and  doing  his  best  to  resist  every  Incursion  from  the  fore- 
runners  of  death  ;  simply  because  he  knows  of  no  better  mansion,  because  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  "  house  of  God  not  mmde  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  "  1 — T. 
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!■  the  punishment  thought  too  leTere? 
Then  let  the  moral  condition  of  Jerusalem 
be  inquired  into.  Hust  not  Buch  trans- 
gressions precipitate  its  people  into  ruin? 
'i'here  are  four  well-marked  sections  or 
strophes. 

Vera.  1 — 9.  —  Gladly  would  Jehovah 
pardon,  if  his  people  showed  but  a  gleam 
of  sound  morality.  But  they  are  all  deaf 
to  the  warning  voice — the  Law  of  God  is 
flagrantly  violated.  In  particular  the 
marriage  tie,  as  well  the  typical  one  be- 
tween man  and  woman  as  the  anti-typical 
between  the  people  and  its  God,  is  openly 
disiegarded  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  1 ;  Micah  vii.  2 ; 
Isa.  Ixiv.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  xiv.  3). 

Ver.  1. — If  ye  can  find  a  man.  "  A  man  " 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses.  It 
is  a  man  whose  practice  and  whose  aims 
are  right,  of  whom  Jeremiah,  like  Diogenes 
with  his  lantern,  is  in  search.  (It  is  evident 
that  the  prophet  speaks  rhetorically,  for 
himself  and  his  disciples,  however  few, 
were  doubtless  "men"  in  the  prophetic 
sense  of  the  word.)  Judgment  .  .  .  the 
tmth;  rather,  jtutiee  ,  .  .  good  faith,  the 
primary  virtues  of  civil  society. 

Ver.  2.— And  though  they  say,  The  Lord 
liTeth.  Though  they  asseverate  by  the 
moit  solemn  of  all  oaths  (contrast  ch.  iv. 
1,2).  Surely.  So  the  Syriao.  This  ren- 
dering, however,  involves  an  emendation 
of  one  letter  in  the  text.  The  ordinary 
reading  is  literally  therefore,  but  may  ety- 
mologically  be  taken  to  mean  "  for  all  this," 
"nevertheless." 

Ver.  8. — Are  not  thine  eyes  upon  tht 
truth?  rather,  surely  thine  eyes  are  upon 
(equivalent  to  thou  lodkestfor  and  demandest) 
good  faith,  alluding  to  ver.  1. 

Ver.  i. — Therefore  I  said ;  rather,  and  w 
for  me,  I  said.  They  are  foolish;  rather, 
they  aet  foolishly  (as  Numb.  xii.  11).  For ; 
rather,  because.  Their  want  of  religious 
instruction  is  the  cause  of  their  faulty 
condnct.  In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  that  any  popular 
schools  were  founded  in  Judaea,  and  not  till 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  temp'e 
that  the  elementary  instruction  attained 
the  regularity  of  a  system  (Edersheim, 
'Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  in  t)ie 
Time  of  Christ,'  pp.  134,  135).  The  judg- 
ment of  their  God,  A  similar  phrase  occurs 
to  ch.  viii.  7.  "Judgment  (miehiiat)  here 
(as  in  some  other  passages)  has  acq'  ired  a 
tecbnioal  sense.  'Ibis  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  corresponding  word  in  Arabic  (din), 
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which  mesni  (1)  obedience,  (2)  •  religion, 
(3)  a  statute  or  ordinance,  (4)  a  sy;3tem 
of  usages,  rites,  and  ceremonies"  (Lane's 
•  Lexicon,'  s.v.).  "  Judgment "  is,  therefore, 
here  equivalent  to  "  religious  law,"  and 
"  law  "  is  a  preferable  rendering. 

Ver.  5. — The  bonds  are  the  thongs  by 
which  the  yoke  was  secured  to  the  neck 
^comp.  Isa.  Iviii.  6).  In  ch.  ii  20  the  word 
is  rendered  "  bands." 

Ver.  6. — This  verse  reminds  vm  of  a 
famous  passage  in  the  fiist  canto  of  Dante's 
'  Commedia,'  in  which  Dante  the  pilgrim  is 
successively  opposed  by  three  wild  beasts — 
a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a  she- wolf  That  the 
poet  had  Jeremiah  in  his  mind  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  possessed  by  mediseval  theo- 
logians (and  such  was  Dante)  may  put 
many  Protestants  to  shame.  Curioualy 
enough,  whereas  the  early  commentators 
on  Dante  interpret  these  wild  beasts  of 
vices,  the  modems  find  historical  references 
to  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
modern  expositors  explain  Jeremiah's  wild 
beasts  as  symbols  of  calamities,  Eashi  and 
St.  Jerome  understand  themof  the  Chaldeans, 
Persians,  and  Greeks.  A  lion  out  of  the 
forest.  The  first  of  a  series  of  figures  for 
the  cruel  invaders  of  Judah  (comp.  ch. 
iv.  7).  The  frequent  references  (soj  also 
ch.  xii.  8;  xxv.  38;  xlix.  19;  1.  4)  show 
how  common  the  lion  was  in  the  bills  and 
valleys  of  the  land  of  Israel.  A  wolf  of 
the  evenings ;  «'.«.  a  wolf  which  goes  out  to 
seek  for  prey  in  the  evening.  So  the  Pesbito, 
Targum,  Vulgate  (comp.  "wolves  of  the 
evening,"  Hab.  i.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  3).  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  'erebh,  evening, 
has  forits  plural  'arabhoth,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  regular  plural  of 'arafcaft, desert.  Eender, 
therefore,  a  wolf  of  the  deserts,  i.e.  one  which 
has  its  den  in  the  deserts,  and  falls  upon  the 
cultivated  parts  wl'en  it  is  hungry.  Luther, 
"  the  wolf  out  of  the  desert."  A  leopard ; 
rather,  a  panther.  The  Chaldeans  are  com- 
pared to  this  animal,  on  account  of  its 
swiftness,  in  Hab.  i.  8. 

Ver.  7.— How  ...  for  thist  rather,  Wliy 
should  I  pardon  thee  f  Thy  children ;  i  ». 
(since  "  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  is  equivalent 
to  Zion  regarded  as  an  ideal  entity)  tlia 
members  of  the  Jewish  people  (comp.  Lev. 
xix.  18,  "the  children  of  thy  people"). 
When  X  had  fed  them  to  the  fnU.  So  Ewald, 
following  the  versions  and  many  manusorii)ts 
(there  is  no  marginal  reading  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible).  This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  may 
be  supported  by  ver.  28;  Dent,  xxxii.  15; 
Hos.  xiii.  6.   But  the  reading  of  the  received 
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Hebrew  text,  though  Bomewhat  more  diffi- 
cult, is  yet  perfectly  capable  of  explanation ; 
aad,  slight  as  the  difference  is  in  the  reading 
adopted  by  Ewald  (it  involves  a  mere  shade 
of  pronunciation),  it  is  not  to  be  preferred 
to  the  received  reading.  Read,  therefore, 
though  I  made  them  to  swear  (allegiance), 
yet  they  committed  adultery.  The  oath  may 
be  that  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xxlv.),  or  such  an 
oath  as  had  been  recently  taken  by  Josiah 
and  the  people  (1  Kings  xxiii.  3;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  31,  32).  The  "adultery"  may  be 
taken  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  so  also  the  "  harlots'  houses  "  in 
the  next  clause.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  prophet  may  not 
be  referring  to  certain  matrimonial  customs 
handed  down  from  remote  antiquity  and 
arising  from  the  ancient  system  of  kinship 
through  women  (comp  Ezek.  xxii.  11). 

Ver.  8. — As  fed  horses  in  the  morning. 
The  rendering  fed  horses  has  considerable 
authority.  "Lustful  horses"  is  also  pes-' 
sible;  this  represents  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  margin.  The  following  word  in 
the  Hebrew  is  extremely  difficult.  "  In  the 
morning "  cannot  be  right,  as  it  is  against 
grammar;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  a 
substitute.  Most  modems  render  "roving 
about;"  Furst  prefers  "stallions." 

VeiB.  10 — 18. — Provoked  by  the  open  un- 
belief of  the  men  of  Judah,  Jehovah  re- 
peats his  warning  of  a  sore  judgment. 

Ver.  10. — Her  walls.  Tljere  is  a  doubt 
about  "  walls,"  which  should,  as  some  think, 
rather  be  vine-rows  (a  chaTige  of  points  is 
involved  ;  also  of  shin  into  «in— the  slight- 
est of  all  changes),  or  shoots,  or  branches 
(comparing  the  Syriac).  The  figure  would 
thus  gain  somewhat  in  symmetry.  How- 
ever, all  the  ancient  interpreters  (wbose 
authority,  overrated  by  some,  still  counts  for 
something)  explain  the  word  as  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  and,  as  Graf  remarks,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  vines,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  climb  up  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vineyard.  (For  the  figure  of  the  vine  or 
the  vineyard,  comp.  on  ch.  ii.  21.)  Take 
away  .  .  .  not  the  lord's.  The  Septuagint 
and  Peshito  read  differently,  translating 
"leave  her  foundations,  for  they  are  the 
Lord's"  (supposing  the  figure  be  taken  from 
a  building).  As  the  text  stands,  it  is  better 
to  change  battlements  into  tendrils.  Judah's 
degenerate  members  are  to  be  removed,  but 
the  vine-stock,  i.e.,  the  bi  lieviug  kernel  of 
the  nation,  is  to  be  left.  It  is  the  key-note 
of  the  "remnant"  which  Jeremiah  again 
strikes  (see  ch.  iv.  27). 

Ver.  12. — It  is  not  he.  Understand  "  who 
speaks  by  the  prophets"  (Payne  Smith). 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  of  the 
Jews  absolutely  denied  the  existence  of 
Jehovah.    They  were  practical,  not  speou- 


lative  unbelievers,  likie  men  of  the  world 
in  general. 

Ver.  13. — And  the  prophets,  etc.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  speech  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  The  word  is  not  in  them.  Tha 
Authorized  Version  gives  a  good  meaning, 
but  it  involves  an  interference  with  the 
points.  The  pointed  text  must  be  rendered, 
he  who  speaheth  (through  the  prophets,  viz. 
Jehovah)  is  not  in  them.  Thus  the  Jews 
hurl  against  prophets  like  Jeremiah  the 
very  charge  which  Jeremiah  himself  brings 
against  the  "  fsflse  prophets  "  in  ch.  xxiii. 
25 — 32.  Thus  shall  it  be  done;  rather,  so 
be  it  done ;  i.e.  may  the  sword  and  famine, 
with  which  they  threaten  us,  fall  upon  them. 

Ver.  14. — My  words  in  thy  month  fire. 
(See  on  ch.  i.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  15. — 0  house  of  Israel  After  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  Judah  became 
the  sole  representative  of  the  people  of 
Israel  (comp.  ch.  iL  26).  A  mighty  nation. 
The  Authorized  Version  certainly  gives  apart 
of  the  meaning.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"mighty"  ('ettan),  rather,  " perennial,"  is 
the  epithet  of  rocks  and  mountains  (Numb. 
xxiv.  21 ;  Micah  vi.  2) ;  of  a  pasture  (ch. 
xlix.  19) ;  of  rivers  (Deut.  xxi.  4  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
IS).  Ab  applied  in  the  present  instance,  it 
seems  to  describe  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  a  young  nation.  Bender  here,  «•«■  re- 
plenished ;  i.e.  ever  drawing  anew  from  its 
central  fountain  of  strength.  Does  not  this 
aptly  convey  the  impression  which  a  long- 
civilized  nation  (and  the  Jews,  who  have 
been  called  "  rude,"  were  only  so  by  com- 
parison with  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians) 
must  derive  from  the  tumultuous  incursions 
of  nomad  hosts?  The  description  will 
therefore  fit  the  Scythians ;  but  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  the  Chaldeans,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  composite  nature  of  their 
armies.  An  ancient  nation ;  t.e.  one  which 
still  occupies  its  primeval  seat  in  the  north 
(ch.  vi.  22),  undisturbed  by  invaders.  Whose 
language  thou  knowest  not  So  Isaiah  of 
the  Assyrians,  "(a  people)  of  a  stammering 
tongue,  that  thou  canst  not  understand." 
The  Jews  were  no  philologists,  and  were  as 
unlikely  to  notice  the  fundamental  affinity 
of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  as  an  ancient 
Greek  to  observe  the  connection  between 
his  own  language  and  the  Persian.  When 
tlie  combatants  were  to  each  other  pdp$apoi, 
mercy  could  hardly  be  expected.  The  se- 
quence of  vers.  49  6  and  50  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
speaks  volumes. 

Ver.  16. — Their  quiver.  (See  on  oh.  iv. 
29.)  As  an  open  sepulchre  ;  i.e.  furnished 
with  deadly  arrows,  "  fiery  darts."  So  the 
psalmist,  of  the  "  throat "  of  deceitful  perse- 
cutors (Ps.  V.  9). 

Ver.  17.— Which  thy  sons  and  thy  daugh- 
ters, eto.;  rather,  they  shaU  eat  thv  tons  and 
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thy  daughter$.  In  the  other  clauses  of  the 
verse  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  the  subject 
being  the  hostile  uatiou.  They  shall  im- 
poverish, eto.;  rather,  it  shall  batter  .  .  . 
with  weapom  of  war  (so  rightly  Payne 
Smith);  kh^M,  commonly  rendered 
"  sword,"  is  applied  to  any  cutting  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  razor  (Ezek.  v.  1),  a  mason's 
tool  (Exod.  XX.  25),  and,  as  here  and  Ezek. 
xxvi.  9,  weapons  of  war  in  general. 

Vers.  19 — 29. — Judah's  own  obstinacy  and 
flagrant  disobedience  are  the  causes  of  this 
sore  judgment. 

Ver.  19. — Like  as  ye  have  forsaken  me,  eto. 
The  law  of  correspondence  between  sin  and 
punishment  pervades  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy (comp.  Isa.  v.).  As  the  Jews  served 
foreign  gods  in  Jehovah's  land,  they  shall 
become  the  slaves  of  foreigners  in  a  land 
which  ia  not  theirs. 

Yer.  21. — Withont  understanding;  lite- 
rally, without  heart.  This  seems  at  first 
sight  inconsistent  with  ver.  23,  where  the 
people  is  described  as  having  indeed  a 
"  heart,"  but  one  hostile  to  Jehovah.  The 
explanation  is  that  a  course  of  deliberate 
sin  perverts  a  man's  moral  perceptions. 
The  prophet  first  of  all  states  the  result,  and 
then  the  cause.  Bo  in  Ezek.  xii.  2, "  Which 
have  ej'es  and  see  not,"  etc ;  "  for  they  are 
%  rebellious  house." 

Ver.  22. — Fear  ye  not  me  ?  The  Hebrew 
places  "  me  "  emphatically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.  By  a  perpetual  decree.  This 
is  one  of  the  evidences,  few  but  sufScient, 
of  the  recognition  of  natural  laws  by  the 
Biblical  writers  ;  of  laws,  however,  which  are 
but  the  description  of  the  Divine  mode  of 
working, "  covenants  "  (ch.  xxxiii.  20 ;  comp. 
Gen.  ix.  18)  made  tor  man's  good,  but  capable 
of  being  annulled  (Isa.  liv.  10).  Comp.  Prov. 
viii.  29 ;  Job  xixviii.  8—12. 

Ver.  23.^ — A  revolting  and  a  rebelUoni 
heart.  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  moral 
life  virtually  equivalent  to  "  the  will ; "  it  is 
"revolting"  when  it  "turns  back"  (so' 
literally  here)  from  Crod's  Law  and  service, 
and  "  rebellious  "  when  it  actively  defies  and 
opposes  him. 

Ver.  24. — That  giveth  rain,  eto.  The 
second  appeal  is  to  the  regularity  of  the 
rains.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  thut  there  are 
not  at  the  present  day  in  Palestine  "any 
particular  periods  of  rain,  or  succession 
of  showers,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
distinct  rainy  seasons,"  and  that,  unless 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate 
of  Palestine,  the  former  and  the  latter  rains 
seem  to  correspond  to  "  the  first  showers  of 
autumn,  which  revived  the  parched  and 
thirsty  earth  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed, 
and  the  later  sliowers  of  spring,  which  con- 
tinued to  refresh  and  forward  both  the 
ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of 


the  fields"  (' Biblical  Researches,'  ill  98). 
He  reserveth  unto  ns,  eto. ;  literally,  hf 
keepeth  for  u$  the  weeJce — the  statutes  oj 
harvest;  i.e.  the  weeks  which  are  tiie  ap- 
pointed conditions  of  harvest.  The  prophut 
means  the  seven  weeks  which  elapsed  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover  to  the  "  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  or  "Feast  of,  Weeks"  (Peute- 
cost)  (Bxod.  xiiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22;  Dent. 
xvi.  9,  10). 

Ver.  25. — Have  turned  away  these  things. 
"  These  things  "  are  the  benefits  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse  (comp.  ch.  iii.  3; 
xii.  4).  Thus  the  judgment  is  not  entirely 
future ;  a  foretaste  of  it  has  already  been 
given  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii. ;  Amos  iv.). 

Ver.  26. — They  lay  wait,  etc.;  rather, 
they  spy  (literally,  one  spielh),  as  fowlers  lie 
»■»  wait.  A  trap ;  literally,  a  destroyer ;  i.e. 
an  instrument  of  destruction  (comp.  Isa. 
liv.  16,  where  "  the  waster  "  (or  destroyer) 
probably  means  the  weapon  referred  to 
previously). 

Ver.  27.— A  cage.  The  Hebrew  word 
k'lub  is  used  in  Amos  viii.  1  for  a  basket 
such  as  was  used  for  fruit ;  it  seems  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  Greek  word  K\ai06s,  used 
in  the  'Anthology '  for  a  bird-cage.  The  rnot 
means  to  plait  or  braid ;  hence  some  sort 
of  ba.sket-work  seems  to  be  meant.  Con- 
necting this  with  the  preceding  verse,  Hitzig 
seems  right  in  inferring  that  the  "  cage " 
was  at  the  same  time  a  trap  (comp.  Ecolus. 
xi,  80,  "  Like  as  a  partridge  taken  in  a  cage 
{iv  KaprdWif,  a  peculiar  kind  of  basket],  so  is 
the  heart  of  the  proud ").  Canon  Tristram 
suggests  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  decoy- 
birds,  which  are  still  much  employed  in 
Syria,  and  are  carefully  trained  for  their 
office  ('Natural  Hibtory  of  the  Bible,' 
p.  163).  But  tills  seems  to  go  beyond  the 
text.  Deceit ;  t.e.  the  goods  obtained  by 
deceit. 

Ver.  28. — They  overpass  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked;  rather,  they  overpass  the  common 
measure  of  wickedness  (literally,  the  cases  of 
wickedness);  or,  as  others,  they  exceed  in 
deeds  of  wickedness.  Yet  they  prosper ; 
rather,  so  that  they  (fhe  fatherless)  might 
prosper ;  or,  that  they  (the  rich)  might  make 
it  to  prosper. 

Ver.  29. — A  repetition  of  ver.  9  in  the 
manner  of  a  refrain. 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  result  of  the  prophet's 
examination  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people. 

Ver.  30. — A  wonderftd  and  horrible  thing, 
etc. ;  rather,  on  appalling  and  horrribte 
thing  hath  happened  in  the  land.  The  word 
rendered  "appalling"  (or  stupefying)  has 
a  peculiar  force.  It  only  occuis  again  in 
oh.  xxiii.  14,  though  a  cognate  adjective  is 
found  in  oh.  xviii.  13  (comp.  on  ch.  ii.  il). 

Ver.  31.— The  prophets  .  .  .  Ika  priestx 


u« 
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(See  on  ch.  ii.  26.)  Bear  rule  by  their 
means;  rather,  rule  at  their  beak  (literally, 
at  their  hands,  comp.  ch.xxxiii.  13;  1  Chron. 
xxT.  2,  3;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18).  An  example 
of  thia  inteferenoc  of  the  false  prophets  with 
the  priiistly  office  is  giveTi  by  Jeremiah 
himself  (ch.  xxix.  24-2ti).     Jdj  people  1ot« 


to  have  it  so.  Sometimes  the  prophete 
speak  as  if  the  governing  classes  alone  were 
responsible  for  the  sins  and  consequent 
calamities  of  thrir  country.  But  Jeremiah 
here  expressly  rlpolares  that  tlie  governed 
were  as  much  tu  blame  us  Cieit  goveruoi*. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  L — Forgiveness  for  many  through  the  righteousness  of  one.  I.  €foD  re  grbatlt 
DESIROUS  TO  PARDON  HIS  CHILDREN.  The  Command  is  given  to  "run  to  and  fro"  and 
search  lor  tlie  one  righteous  man.  God  thus  expresses  his  anxiety  lo  furgive.  "  He 
waiteth  to  be  gracious."  The  first  .movement  towards  exercising  pardon  comes  from 
God  even  before  men  desire  it.  He  ■will  lay  htild  of  the  smallest  ground  for  forgiveness. 
If  tlie  one  ri;^hteous  man  can  but  be  found,  God  will  forgive  the  city. 

II.  Some  righteousness  m  necessary  ab  a  ground  for  forgiveness.  If  the 
righteous  man  cannot  be  found,  the  condition  of  the  city  is  hopeless.  There  is  a  pro- 
jiitiatory  power  in  righteousness.  Good  men  are  priests,  and  their  lives  sacrifices  of 
value  for  the  advantage  of  others.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  atonement  (Heb.  x.  9,  10).  It  was  not  possible  for  the  sin  of  man  to  be  forgiven 
except  on  condition  of  this.    Pardon  is  offered  to  men  only  through  tliis  (Acts  xiii.  38). 

III.  The  righteousness  which  avails  with  God  must  be  solid  and  practical.  A 
vain,  religious  boast  counts  for  nothing  (ver.  a).  1.  The  goodness  to  be  sought  for  is 
not  devoutness  of  demeanour,  but  the  exercise. of  .iustice  and  the  effort  to  keep  good 
faith.  2.  This  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  temple,  but  in  the  streets  and  lanes  and 
places  of  public  concourse,  i.e.  in  daily  life.  The  best  evidences  of  character  are  to  be 
seen  in  home  life  and  conduct  in  business.  When  the  domestic  and  commercial 
morality  of  a  city  is  corrupt,  the  condition  of  that  city  is  ruinous,  whatever  may  be  the 
assiduity  and  decorum  with  which  religious  observances  are  maintained. 

IV.  The  righteousness  of  one  mat  be  ekficacious  for  the  securitt  of  mant. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  have  been  spared  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  men  (Gen. 
xviii.  32).  Lot  was  the  proxidential  means  of  saving  Zoar  (Gen.  xix.  21).  The  one 
man  Christ  secures  salvation  for  the  whole  world  (Heb.  vii.  24,  25).  There  is  much 
that  is  mysterious  in  the  principle  of  Ilivine  grace  which  is  here  revealed — much  that 
we  cannot  explain.  Still,  there  are  truths  enti  rinu;  into  it  which  may  be  disccri  ed,  e.g. 
injustice  cannot  be  done  by  God  in  the  smallest  respect;  the  righteous  are  "  the  salt 
of  the  earth,"  they  preserve  by  preventing  complete  oorruiitioii ;  there  is  hope  for  the 
city  in  which  but  one  righteous  man  lives,  since  he  may  be  the  means  of  lea'Mng  others 
back  to  ri;ihteousness — this  principle  is  one  on  which  God  acts  in  forgiving,  not  in 
distributing  bare  rights;  all  that  he  requires  is  a  safe  and  justillahle  ground  on  which 
to  exercise  i  ardon,  not  a  fund  of  merit  such  as  could  constitute  a  claim  ou  his  grace. 

Ver.  S.-^Fruitless  chastisement.  I.  Tub  purpose  of  chastisement  is  correction. 
1.  It  is  to  lead  men  by  outward  suffering  to  inward  grief  ("  thi^y  have  not  grieved  "). 
No  more  hopeless  condition  can  be  found  than  pleasure  or  indifference  iu  sin.  The 
tears  of  penitence  are  the  first  preparations  lor  reformation.  2,  It  is  to  le»d  men, 
throuf;h  outward  suffering  and  inward  grief,  to  •  genuine  conversion  of  character  (God 
looks  for  a  restoration  of  "  good  faith  "),  and  to  bring  them  back  to  Ood  ("  they  have 
refused  to  return  ").  It  is  no  end  in  itself,  no  good  except  as  leading  to  a  further  good. 
It  is  not  given  in  vindictive  rage  nor  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  abstract  justice.  Though 
it  springs  directly  from  the  wrath  of  God,  that  wrath  is  based  on  his  eternal  love. 
Because  God  loves  his  children  he  must  be  angry  when  they  sin.  Because  he  desires 
their  good  he  must  not  spare  his  rod  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12).  The  purpose  of  chastiseineut 
is  not  somysterious  as  is  commonly  supposed.  People  often  exclaim  vaguely,  '■  These 
troubles  must  be  sent  for  some  good  purpose."  The  purpose  is  not  all  hidden.  It  is 
munly  thai  we  may  be  brought  nearer  to  God. 

U.   THU    00BBF.CT10N    AIMED   AT   UI  CHASTISEMENT    18    NOT    ALWAYS    ATTATNElj.        i 
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terrible  delusion  possesses  multitudes  of  suffering  people.  They  have  faith  enough  to 
believe-  that  trouble  is  sent  for  their  good,  but  not  spirituality  enough  to  see  how 
to  use  it  for  that  end.  Such  people  assume  that  it  must  benefit  them,  however  they 
behave  under  it.  Some  suppose  that  if  they  suffer  in  this  world  they  will  certainly 
receive  compensation  in  tiie  next.  Such  ideas  imply  that  chastisement  cannot 
be  deserved,  or  that  the  mere  endurance  of  it  is  meritorious,  or  that,  if  not  exactly 
punishment  for  sin,  it  must  be  a  necessity  to  be  borne  now  or  hereafter  for  its  own 
sake  or  to  satisfy  some  strange  will  of  Grod.  But  chastisement  is  a  "  means  of  grace," 
and,  like  other  "  means  of  grace,"  may  be  frustrated.  We  may  receive  this  grace  in 
vain  (2  Cor.  vi.  1).  Consider  the  causes  of  the  fruitlessness  of  chastisement.  1. 
StoicM  hardness.  We  may  be  stricken,  but  not  grieve.  2.  Thoughtlessness.  We 
may  feel  inward  grief,  but  not  reflect  on  our  condition  and  need.  3.  Pride,  which 
suffers  pangs  of  grief  but  no  contrition  for  sin.  4.  Impenitence.  We  may  "  refuse  to 
receive  correction,"  harden  our  wills  against  submission,  and  rebel  in  impatience  and 
complaining  against  God,  instead  of  returning  to  him. 

III.  Fecitless  chastisement  is  wholly  an  evil  thing.  Like  every  other  grace, 
if  abused  it  works  injury.  Sent  to  bless,  it  is  converted  into  a  curse.  1.  It  is  wasted 
suffering.  As  such  it  must  be  reckoned  as  an  evil.  Pain  in  itself  is  not  a  good  thing. 
If  it  works'no  good,  natural  instinct  is  right  in  regarding  it  as  bad.  2.  It  leads  to  an 
aggravation  of  toickedness.  The  very  abuse  of  it  is  a  sin.  The  wrong  temper  in  which 
it  is  received  is  so  much  more  wickedness  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  unrepented 
sin.  One  more  call  from  the  Father  is  spurned  by  his  children.  3.  It  leaves  the  heart 
harder  than  it  finds  it.  Sorrow,  if  it  does  not  soften  the  sufferer,  will  harden  him,  as 
friction,  which  abrades  the  tender  skin,  renders  the  tough  skin  more  thick  and  homy. 

« 

Vers.  12, 13. — Culpable  unbelief.  The  Jews  are  accused  of  unbelief  as  a  sin.  It  is 
therefore  sometimes  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  {e.g.  Heb.  iv.).  Let  us  consider  the 
characteristics  of  a  culpable  unbelief  and  its  origin. 

I.  Unbelief  is  morally  culpable  when  it  arises  from  an  evil  heart.  1.  This 
unbelief  must  be  distinguished  (1)  from  that  of  ignorance;  (2)  from  that  of  prejudice, 
bad  education,  etc. ;  (3)  from  that  of  honest  doubt.  2.  It  is  recognized  (1)  as  residing  in 
the  will  rather  than  in  the  intellect — a  result  of  wishing  a  thing  not  to  be  true ;  and  (2) 
as  coloured  by  custom,  worldly  proclivities,  base  passions,  ill  feeling  against  all  that  the 
highest  truth  is  concerned  with.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  wilful  rejection  of 
truth.  He  who  is  blami'd  for  this  is  not  blamed  for  his  opinions,  but  for  the  moral 
determining  causes  of  them.  We  are  not  responsible  for  our  beliefs,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
purely  intellectual,  but  we  are  responsible  for  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  formed  under 
moral  influences. 

II.  The  evil  tendencies  towards  a  culpable  unbelief  are  abundant  and 
rowERFUL.  These  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  simple  proneness  to  err,  a  natural  weakness 
of  faith,  nor  in  the  dangers  accompanying  daring  speculation.  They  are  to  be  traced 
in  conduct  and  practical  affairs.  1.  Untruthful  habits.  Israel  had  dealt  treacherously 
with  God  (ver.  1 1).  We  must  be  true  to  discern  truth.  If  the  eye  is  evil,  the  whole 
body  is  full  of  darkness.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  those  two  evil  things 
which  go  under  the  name  of  infidehty — treachery  and  unbelief,  lack  of  faithfulness  and 
lack  of  faith.  2.  Resistance  to  the  will  of  Ood.  The  language  of  the  people  betrays  an 
animus,  a  spirit  of  enmity  to  God.  "They  have  belied  the  Lord."  Nothing  blinds 
like  hatred.  3.  Love  of  ease.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  were  not  pleasant ;  he  threatened 
terrible  things.  'I'herefore  his  hearers  refused  to  accept  his  message.  Their  conduct 
was  most  illogical,  since  truth  is  not  affected  by  our  liking  for  it — are  there  not  many 
unpleasant  truths  ? — and  most  injurious  to  themselves,  since  it  was  for  their  own  interest 
to  give  heed  to  the  warning  of  approaching  calamity,  that  foresight  might  mitigate  the 
force,  if  it  could  not  now  prevent  the  falling,  of  the  blow.  Yet  this  conduct  was  most 
natural.  It  is  constantly  to  be  observed  that  people  listen  to  the  teachers  whom  they 
like  rather  than  to  those  whom  they  beUeve  to  be  speaking  the  most  important  truths, 
and  accept  the  opinions  which  suit  their  inclinations  rather  than  those  possibly  less 
agreeable  ideas  which  stand  on  the  surest  foundation  of  fact.  4.  Spiritual  deadness. 
'Ihe  Jews  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  To  them  weighty  words  such  as  those 
of  Jeremiah  are  mere  "  wind."    So  there  were  those  who  derided  him  who  spake  with 
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the  weightiest  authority  and  "  as  never  man  spaie."     Sin  deadens  the  soul  to  th« 
perceptiun  of  God's  voice  in  nature,  in  the  Bible,  in  Christ,  in  conscience. 

Ver.  19. — Suitable  retribution.  In  anticipation  of  their  astonishment  at  the  character 
of  the  retribution  that  is  to  fall  upon  them  the  Jews  are  to  be  shown  that  this  is  fitting 
»nd  rightly  corresponds  to  their  coni!uct. 

I.  They  who  foesakb  God  in  prospekity  will  feel  the  lobs  of  God  in  adveb- 
giTT.  According  to  the  religious  conduct  in  sunny  days  will  be  the  condition  of  rest 
or  ruin  in  dark  days. 

II.  The  false  gods  of  prosperity  prove  worthless  in  adversity.  Israel  served 
heathen  gods  in  their  own  land.  In  their  captivity  they  are  to  be  slaves  to  strange 
men.  The  gods  are  then  nowhere.  Men  make  gods  of  wealth,  pleasure,  fame,  etc., 
and  find  that,  though  these  may  be  worshipped,  they  can  do  nothing  to  deliver  their 
devotees. 

III.  They  who  throw  off  the  service  of  God  must  submit  to  harder  service. 
They  think  to  be  free,  but  they  really  are  the  slaves  of  sin  (John  viii.  34).  They 
reject  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of  Christ  only  to  find  themselves  bound  in  the 
galling  fetters  of  Satan. 

IV.  The  abuse  of  blessings  is  naturally  punished  by  the  loss  of  them.  In 
their  own  land  tlie  Jews  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  God  who  had  given  it  them.  They 
are  rightly  punished  by  exile  to  a  strange  land,  where  they  must  miss  his  gracious 
government. 

Vers.  22 — 24. — Man  rebuked  by  nature,  Man  considers  himself  to  be  "  the  !ord  of 
creation."  He  alOne  of  all  creatures  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Yet  there  are  things 
in  nature  which  should  put  him  to  shame.     Jeremiah  indicates  two  of  these. 

I.  The  Divine  order  of  nature  rebukes  the  wilful  disobedience  of  man.  1. 
Nature  is  ever  obedient  to  the  law  of  Ood.  (1)  The  greatest  powers  of  nature  submit 
to  Divine  ordinances.  The  sea,  vast  and  nighty,  is  bound  by  his  decree  (Job  xxxviii. 
8 — 11).  (2)  The  wildi'st  convulsions  of  nature  do  not  transgress  these  ordinances. 
The  waves  may  toss  and  rdar,  but  they  cannot  pass  the  bounds  that  God  has  set  them, 
Hurricanes,  thundei -storms,  earthquakes,  are  as  subservient  to  law  as  the  silent  sun- 
shine and  the  peaceful  growth  of  spring..  (3)  The  simplest  means  in  accordance  with 
Divine  laws  are  sufficient  to  restrain  the  fiercest  forces  of  nature.  God  has  placed  the 
sand  as  a  bound  of  the  sea,  and  the  storms  are  driven  back  from  the  sandy  beach  as 
surely  as  from  the  coast  of  iron  crags.  (4)  The  obedience  of  nature  to  these  Divine 
ordinances  is  everlasting  and  without  exceplion.  The  sea  is  bound  by  perpetual 
decrees.  2.  Man  alone  is  disohedient  to  the  Law  of  God.  He  is  the  great  exception  to 
the  order  of  the  universe.  The  wild  sea  never  transgresses  God's  decrees ;  man  is  the 
sole  transgressor.  The  possibility  of  this  strange,  solitary  rebellion  among  all  the 
orders  of  God's  kingdoms  of  nature  is  explained  by  the  constitution  of  man  and  the 
cliaracter  of  the  obedience  which  is  required  by  this.  Nature  is  under  necessity  ;  man 
is  free.  Nature's  obedience  is  unconscious,  materiiil ;  man's  is  deliberate,  moral.  He  is 
to  fear,  to  tremble,  ».e.  to  obey  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  and  feelings  of  reverence. 
Lacking  these,  he  can  be  bound  to  the  throne  of  God  by  no  chains  of  compulsion.  But 
how  terrible  to  use  the  high  endowment  of  liberty  only  to  set  at  defiance  the  august 
decrees  before  which  all  other  creatures  bow  unceasingly  I 

II.  The  Divine  beneficence  of  nature  rebukes  the  ungrateful  kebellion  of 
MAN.  1.  The  order  of  nature  is  beneficent.  God  gives  the  rain  "  in  its  season."  He 
keeps  for  men  "  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest."  The  regularity  and  harmony  of 
the  physical  world  are  beneficial  to  men.  The  sun  never  fails  to  rise.  If  it  once 
failed,  what  disasters  would  follow  1  If  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  irregular  no  life 
could  continue  to  exist.  The  order  of  the  seasons  is  a  distinct  blessing  (Gen.  viii.  22), 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  "  the  reign  of  law  "  as  from  a  cruel  tyranny,  we  should 
welcome  it  when  we  remember  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  but  the  material  expression 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  that  will  the  outcome  of  his  goodness.  2.  This  beneficence  of 
nature  shows  all  sin  to  he  a  mark  of  ingratitude.  God  smiles  on  us  in  nature  (Matt, 
V.  45).  How  then  can  we,  while  blessed  by  the  very  sunshine  of  that  smile,  rise  up  in 
revolt  agunst  him  7    If  the  grandeur  ud  aplendid  karmoay  of  natun  4o  B«t  Mn  ■% 
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shall  not  its  gentleness  and  kindliness  attract  us  to  loyal  obedience  to  him  who  is  at  once 
the  Fountain  of  law  and  the  Father  of  mercies  ? 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  most  appalling  condition  to  which  a  nation  can  sink.  After 
enumerating  the  sins  of  his  people  in  ever-darkening  series,  the  prophet  at  length 
reaches  a  form  of  evil  worse  than  all  others,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  starts  back  with 
an  exclamation  of  horror ;  this  is  corruption  at  the  very  fountain  of  instruction  and 
worship,  and  the  willing  acquiescence  in  it  by  the  nation. 

I.  Consider  the  fearful  nature  of  Tms  evil.  1  False  prophecy.  The  prophet 
should  be  the  highest  oracle  of  truth.  If  he  utters  lies,  knowledge  is  corrupted  at  its 
source.  The  guilt  of  such  conduct  is  exceptionally  great,  because  (I)  it  is  a  sin  against 
light ;  (2)  it  is  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  powers  to  the  basest  ends ;  and  (3)  it  is  a 
cause  of  widespread  ruin  to  those  who  follow  these  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 
2.  Subservient  priesthood.  The  priests  were  at  the  beck  of  the  false  prophets.  These 
men  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  represented  a  progressive 
religion — a  religion  of  inward  lights,  a  religion  in  which  new  departures  were  expected, 
and  therefore  one  in  which  the  excuse  of  honest  though  mistaken  enthusiasm  might  be 
urged  in  defence  of  a  lapse  into  error.  But  the  priests  were  the  custodians  of  a  rigid 
ritual  defined  by  a  writteo  Law.  They  were  put  in  trust,  and  their  apostasy  was  a 
deliberate  act  of  unfaithfulness.  The  Christian  teacher,  though  free  from  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  and  gifted  with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  prophecy,  is  put  in  trust  witli  the 
gospel  (1  Tim.  i.  11).  If  he,  while  retaining  the  influence  and  emoluments  of  his  office, 
consciously  forsakes  the  guidance  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  fascinations  of  ground- 
less speculation,  he  too  is  guilty  of  unfaithfulness ;  and  if  he  knows  the  speculation  to 
be  false,  but  accepts  it  out  of  deference  to  its  popularity,  he  is  guilty  of  base  treason 
like  that  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress  who  surrenders  to  the  enemy  from  sheer 
cowardice.  3.  Popular  acqutescence  in  these  evils.  "  My  people  love  to  have  it  so.'' 
TLdg  is  pleasing,  since  (1)  the  false  prophets  flatter  and  prophesy  smooth  things,  while 
the  true  prophets  like  Jeremiah  must  often  rebuke  and  denounce  judgments ;  and  (2) 
the  priests  are  satisfied  with  an  unspiritual  religion,  ritual  without  morality,  perhaps 
even  immorality  in.  religion.  But  this  fact  completes  the  terrible  depravity  of  the 
nation.  The  people  cannot  plead  ignorance  nor  compulsory  obedience.  The  willing 
followers  of  corrupt  religious  leaders  must  share  their  guilt ;  nay,  they  are  responsible 
for  the  aggravation  of  it  by  fostering  with  applause  that  which  would  die  out  if 
neglected. 

II.  CoNSiDEB  THE  FETAL  RESULT  OF  THIS  EVIL.  "  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end 
thereof?"  It  was  characteristic  of  the  false  prophets  that  they  aimed  only  at  imme- 
diate popularity,  and  thought  only  of  the'  present,  while  the  true  prophets  were  con- 
cerned with  the  future.  But  the  future  will  some  day  be  the  present.  Is  it  not  best 
to  inquire  what  this  is  becoming  while  yet  there  is  time  to  modify  it  ?  1.  Consider  the 
moral  results  of  this  depravity,  the  corruption  of  conscience,  the  falsifying  of  the  nature 
of  those  who  live  in  falsehood,  the  destruction  of  all  spiritual  life  in  those  who  lower 
spiritual  functions  before  the  claims  of  worldly  convenience.  2.  Consider  the  penal 
results  of  this  depravity.   Can  this  of  all  evils  go  unpunished  ?  (See  ver.  29.) 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1.—A  wicked  dty  spared/or  the  sake  of  one  saint.  The  challenge  is  very  bold 
and  striking.  It  proves  how  thoroughly  the  prophet,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit,  had  read 
the  national  corruption.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  gauge  of  the  long-suffering 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  influence  for  good  of  one  true  man.  Jerusalem,  the  chief  city, 
is  chosen  as  representing  what  is  best  and  most  influential  in  the  nation ;  and  its  streets 
and  lanes  as  the  haunts  of  the  multitude,  the  merchants,  the  artisans,,  and  common 
people,  who  would  represent  the  general  public  morality.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  In 
practical  life,  amid  the  miscellaneous  throng,  seek  for  the  just  and  honourable  man. 

What  light  this  throws  upon—  ,    mi.    t     ■  i.      *       i- 

I  The  bxtbnt  of  corruption  possible  in  human  nature]  The  Jewish  metropolis 
bad'  been  highly  favoured.    The  priesthood  had  its  head-quarters  there.    The  chief 
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messages  of  the  prophets  Tiad  been  delivered  in  its  precincts.  It  was  the  centre  of 
Influence,  national  spirit,  and  Intelligence.  Yet  the  effect  of  all  this  was  morally  and 
spiritually  nil.  Worse  even  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  actual  spiritual  condition, 
as  certainly  it  would  he  far  less  tolerable  for  it  than  for  them  in  the  day  of  judgment 
Ideally  it  was  the  city  of  the  saints  and  of  heavenly  peace  and  order ;  actvally  its 
temple  was  a  den  of  thieves,  and  its  streets  the  scenes  of  universal  dishonesty,  godless- 
ness,  and  corruption.  As  has  been  said  of  a  certain  metropolis  of  Christendom,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  that  "the  more  churches  the  less  religion." 
Allowing  it  to  be  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  it  was  nevertheless  a  terrible  statement  to 
be  able  to  make.  But  the  great  cities  of  the  modem  world  have  filled  with  a  like 
despair  the  minds  of  the  wisest  thinkerg.  The  measure  of  man'i  possible  degeneration 
and  depravity  who  can  fix  ? 

IL   'J  HE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIVrDUAI,  INFUJENCB  IN  SPIKITDAL  THINGS  I     The  Spectacle 

of  Abraham  praying  for  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  most  impressive.  But  may  it  not  be 
paralleled  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  good  men  ?  Even  accepting  the  statement 
as  a  challenge,  was  it  not  a  great  thing  to  say  that  one  man  by  his  holiness  could  have 
saved  the  city  ?  Suppose  there  had  been  such  a  man.  One  can  imagine  what  would 
have  been  his  sorrow  at  the  universal  evil,  and  his  feeling  of  helplessness  and  useless- 
ness  amid  the  prevalent  irreligion.  Yet  would  his  presence  there  be  no  light  matter,  no 
vain  thing.  Though  he  knew  it  not,  he  would  have  been  the  saviour  of  the  people- 
immediately  from  the  judgment  of  God,  possibly  in  the  future  from  the  sin  that  was 
destroying  it.  The  value,  therefore,  of  individual  influence  in  spiritual  matters  is  incal- 
culable ;  and  no  Christian  can  say  that  he  is  of  no  use.  Godward  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful  may  soar  in  constant  intercession  and  mediation ;  manward  his  character  and 
works  are  a  constant  testimony  to  the  unbeliever. 

III.  The  INF1N1TENES8  OF  God's  long-buffbbing  love.  The  presence  of  one  good 
man  in  the  wicked  city  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  God's  justice  that  could  not  be 
despised.  He  could  not  "destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked."  But  far  more  would 
it  have  been  an  appeal  lo  his  love.  The  hope  of  the  future  would  have  been  wrapped 
up  in  that  solitary  saint.  In  him  grace  would  find  a  secret  sanctuary,  and  the  forces  of 
salvation  a  vantage-point  from  which  to  sally  foith  to  the  rescue  of  perishing  souls 
and  the  work  of  national,  yea,  of  worid-wide,  regeneration.  The  judgments  of  God  are 
not  inflicted  arbitrarily  or  in  haste.  He  has  "  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked." 
Any  reasonable  excuse  for  merciful  intervention  or  delay  is  welcome.  Countless  acts 
of  mercy  find  forgiveness,  countless  opportunities  for  repentance,  have  occurred  ere  the 
u)  lifted  axe  has  dealt  its  terrible  stroke.  Learn,  tiien,  from  this  that:  1.  The  life  as 
the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avuileth  much  with  Ood.  2.  2%at  Ood  will  save  us 
if  we  will  only  let  him  ;  and  3.  He  will  begin  his  work  of  salvation  from  the  least,  and 
carry  it  on  even  to  the  greatest. 

IV.   The   BEASONABLENESB   and  BIGHTEOUSNBSS   of   TIOABIOUS    BDVFSBINa  THBOCGH 

Christ. — M. 

Ver.  8. —  What  Ood  requires  of  man.  "  0  Lord,  are  not  thine  eyes  npon  the 
truth?"  This  is  better  rendered,  "0  Lord,  look  not  thine  eyes  for  fidelity?"  Faith 
is  the  grand  requirement.  It  is  the  condition  of  communion  between  man  and  God, 
and  man  and  man.  Scripture  lays  stress  on  this.  Faith  cannot  be  a  mere  logical 
abstraction  or  a  condition  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  It  must  be  practical — within  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  all.  "  Fidelity,"  the  Old 
Testament  equivalent  for  the  New  Testament  "faith,"  has  its  expression  in  reality, 
honesty,  thoroughness.  These  are  the  marks  of  the  man  God  delights  to  honour,  and 
they  are  the  obligation  of  all  (of.  Micah  vi.  8). 

I.  The  simplicity,  reasonablbness,  and  necessity  of  it.  God  could  not  ask  for 
loss  than  man  demands  of  his  follow,  and  society  re  [uires  for  its  stability  and  advance- 
ment. It  is  obviously  independent  of  the  accidents  of  culture,  fortune,  or  position ; 
and  for  any  solid  understanding  between  God  and  man,  absolutely  indispensable.  We 
are  God's  stewards,  servants,  representatives,  etc.  Having  this,  we  have  aU;  wanting 
this,  all  our  other  acquirements  are  vain. 

I I.  The  scarcity  of  it.  A  little  while  ago  we  read  that  not  a  just  man  could  b« 
found  in  all  Jerusalem.     Here  it  is  said  that  even  in  the  most  sacred  oath  there  is  false 
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gwearing.   The  want  of  this  qudity,  rather  than  its  presence,  strikes  the  inquirer.   This 
It  IS  that  gives  rise  to  wars,  jealousies,  selflshness,  sin  in  aU  its  forms. 

ill.  IHE  REASON  TOR  ITS  ABSENCE  IN  MOST  MEN.  Because  men  are  sinners, alienate.1 
from  the  life  of  God  and  unconscious  of  his  claims.  The  carnal  nature  is  unable  ol 
Itself  even  to  be  real,  to  be  truly  honest,  or  to  discharge  faithfully  aad  completely  the 
most  ordmary  duties  A  supernatural  aid  is  required.  A  Saviour  must  die.  Through 
him  the  soul  inust  be  united  with  God  in  a  true  love  and  holy  understandins  The 
better  nature  thus  awakened,  the  trust  and  confidence  and  love  thus  created  must  be 
reinforced  by  the  Spirit.  How  terrible  the  thoughts,  "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  I  "  Be  not 
deceived :  God  is  not  mocked  "  I  "  His  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire"!  "  The  Word  of  God 
13  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,"  etc. !  Who  shall  deceive  that  all-seeing  One  ? 
Ihe  eyes  of  Jehovah,  reading  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  look  iot  fidelity,  for  faith.— M. 

Ver.  18.— Sparing  merey.  The  judgments  described  as  about  to  be  inflicted  are 
very  fearful,  but  they  were  amply  deseived.  The  wickedness  of  the  people  was  such 
as  to  justify  their  complete  destruction.  Yet  they  were  spared  ere  they  were  totally 
extinct!     Why  this  unlooked-for  restraint? 

I.  It  has  ghabaotebized  all  God's  jud(}mbnts.op  mankind  on  earth.  The  Pall, 
the  Flood,  the  Exodus,  etc.,  the  sparing  of  the  remnant  of  Benjamin,  etc. 

II.  There  ib  but  one  explanation  for  it.  It  is  tiie  possibility  of  some  turning  to 
him  truly  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  secondly,  through  them,  of  the  race  being  saved 
in  the  future.  God  has  never  utterly  cut  off  even  the  most  sinful.  Love,  and  not 
mere  vengeance,  behaves  in  this  way.  1.  Has  hf  not  spared  ual  2.  He  has  never 
abandoned  his  purpbse  of  saving  "  the  whole  world." — M. 

Ver.  22. —  Go^s  power  in  restraining  the  forces  of  nature.  An  old,  yet  ever  new, 
illustrationof  his  power.  The  tiny  grains  of  sand,  the  "  Portland  Beach"  of  shingle 
or  pebbles,  is  enough  to  hold  back  the  mighty  ocean.  It  is  but  one  of  many  impressive 
illustrations  of  his  restraining  power  and  goodness. 

I.  It  is  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  and  love. 

II.  OuB  helpless  dependence  upon  him  is  thus  shown. 

III.  The  power  of  God  in  the  sphere  op  moral  influenob  and  bavinq  oback  v 
thereby  suggested. 

" '  Thus  far  and  no  further,'  when  addressed 
To  tlie  wild  waves,  or  wilder  human  breast. 
Implies  authority  that  never  can 
And  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man." 

It  is  God's  prerogative.     Let  us  not  defy  him  or  arrogate  to  ourselves  that  which  is 
his.    Let  us  rather  yield  ourselves  to  his  gracious  dealings  and  fatlierly  purpose. — M. 

Ver.  1. — Can  a  righteous  man  he  found  in  Jerusalem,  f  God's  warnings  slill  go  on 
concerning  the  same  thing — the  deeply  seated,  the  deeply  destructive  wickedness  of  the 
people.  But  though  the  same  subject  has  to  be  spoken  of,  there  is  no  monotony  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  It  can  be  looked  at  from  fresh  points  of  view,  and  put  into  fresh 
lights.  A  careful  reading  of  ch.  iv.  will  show  how  many  different  things  can  be  said 
concerning  wickedness;  and  now,  with  ch.  t.  1,  the  reproaches  and  appeals  stiir con- 
tinue.    Note — 

L  The  individualizing  AsPErT  or  the  appeal.  The  nation  and  Jerusalem  and  the 
leaders  in  it  have  all  been  referred  to ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  generalities  and  nothing 
more  individuals  will  thiuk  they  can  get  away  from  blame  under  cover  of  them.  H^  re, 
then,  is  a  bold  challenjie  which  fastens  up  in  a  corner  every  dweller  in  Jerusalem.  The 
challenge,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  true  state  of  things  may  be 
known,  and  known  very  distinctly,  without  any  running  to  and  fro  at  all.  Let  every 
one  take  a  glance  at  those  whnm  he  knows,  and  then  come  home  to  a  candid  inquiry 
concerning  the  life  within  his  own  breast.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  blame  others,  to 
throw  the  fault  of  disaster  upon  those  wlio  occupy  prominent  positions.  Followers  are 
to  blame  as  well  as  leaders.  The  iniquity  of  Jerusalem,  deep,  turbiil,  incessant  as  the 
stream  of  it  ia,  is  made  of  many  contributions  which,  individually  considered,  may 
«eem  very  slight.    A  few  men  in  every  age  are  called  to  toil  fo>"  the  removal  of  evilg 
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of  which,  personally,  they  are  not  guilty  j  but  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  world,  by  doing  his  best  to  keep  his  own  heart  right.  Others  are  to 
blame,  and  there  are  times  when  they  must  be  faced,  blamed,  and  resisted ;  but  there 
is  given  a  daily  need,  duty,  and  opportunity  to  do  in  our  own  hearts  what  no  one  else 
can  do  for  us. 

n.   How  COMPREHENSrVB   AND   CONFIDENT   THE   CHALLENGE  IS.       It  amOuntS   tO  this, 

that  there  cannot  be  found  in  all  Jerusalem  one  man  who  is  just  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  a  seeker  after  truth.  Not  one.  Must  we,  then,  take  this  literally  ?  The  answer  is, 
No,  and  Yes.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Jerusalem  had  become  so  utterly  bad  a 
place  that  every  soul  within  it  was  perverted  from  the  ways  of  right  and  truth.  There 
must  have  been  some  men  desiring  and  striving  to  live  a  right  life.  We  bear  in 
mind  what  God  said  to  Elijah  when  Elijah  said,  in  the  despair  and  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  that  only  he  was  left  to  serve  God.  Not  so  by  any  means ;  the  searching  God, 
who  counts  hearts  where  fallible  men  can  only  count  heads,  told  his  prophet  there 
were  still  seven  thousand  with  knees  unbowed  to  Baal.  And  did  not  Jeremiah  dis- 
cover from  his  own  experience  that  there  were  some  on  Jehovah's  side  (ch.  xxvi.  24 ; 
zxxix.  15 — 18)?  But  they  were  not  enough  to  exert  a  leavening  and  recovering 
influence.  And  yet  the  very  men  whom  we  may  call  good  and  just  and  true,  seeing 
something  of  the  right,  and  trying  to  do  it  as  far  as  they  saw,  would  have  drawn  back 
in  confusion  and  self-distrust  if  they  had  been  asked,  in  a  direct  way  and  so  that  the 
question  could  not  be  evaded,  "  Do  you  answer  this  description  ?  "  "  Are  you  doers  of 
justice  and  seel^ers  after  truth  ?"  In  trying  to  answer  such  a  question,  would  not  the 
moments  of  unfaithfulness  and  hesitation  come  to  mind — the  occasions  when  they 
were  tempted  to  escape  from  loss  apd  pain  by  some  convenient  compromise?  It  will 
never  do  for  us  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  a  great  deal  better  than  others  so 
long  as  we  come  short  of  what  God  wants  us  to  be. 

III.  The  thing  to  be  specially  considered  is,  how  this  accusation  applies  to  the 
GBBAT  MASS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Many  would  have  said,  cynically  enough,  "  Justice  and 
truth  are  no  concern  of  ours."  These  are  words  that  sound  very  well  in  general 
statements ;  but  directly  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  them  close  to  the  individual,  it 
is  alleged  that  they  do  not  apply,  or  else  there  is  the  name  and  not  the  thing.  Things 
are  called  just  which  are  not  just,  and  true  which  are  utterly  false.  Let  men  of  noble 
minds  talk  of  justice  and  truth,  and  only  too  m^ny  are  found  to  allege  that  such 
speaking  is  but  cant  and  hyprocrisy.  When  Jesus  said  to  Pilate  that  he  came  into 
the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  Pilate  answered  him  with  the  question, 
"  What  has  truth  got  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  "  Men  want  to  get  on,  to  get  rich,  to 
get  known,  to  live  easily,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life;  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  truth  would  make  sad  havoc  with  such 
purposes.  Those  who  have  learned  from  Christ  that  justice  and  truth  are  great 
necessities  of  life,  necessities  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  food  and  clothing,  have  often 
to  notice,  with  great  pain  and  concern,  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  conception  of  what  it  is  really  to  do  justice  «nd  seek  after  truth.  They  do  not 
comprehend  the  objects  which  God  and  Christ  set  before  them  any  more  than  •  blind 
man  comprehends  colours.  Why,  then,  blame  them?  it  may  be  asked.  The  blame  is 
that  they  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  may  have  sight.  To  Christians  the  power 
and  disposition  are  given  to  do  justice.  The  spirit  is  put  in  them  to  seek  for  truth  as 
those  who  seek  for  hid  treasures,  and  those  who  seek  with  such  a  zeal  and  impulse 
can  never  seek  in  vain. — Y. 

Vers.  3 — 6. — Chastisement  tfiwarted  by  universal  stubbornness.  L  Th«  fact  that 
God's  chastisements  are  thwarted.  The  chastisements  are  evidently  indicated 
as  severe,  and  the  reason  of  the  severity  is  hinted  in  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion. God  is  looking  for  truth,  looking  for  it  in  the  midst  of  oaths  broken  and 
despised.  He  looks  for  faithfulness  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  shown.  There 
must  be  correspondence  between  promises  and  performances ;  there  must  be  stability 
of  character ;  the  character  must  be  such  that  men  will  be  the  same  out  of  sight  as  in 
sight,  woiking  as  ever  in  the  Great  Taskmaster's  eye.  Moreover,  God  cannot  'oe  put  ofl 
by  the  most  plausible  appearance  of  fidelity ;  he  knows  always  whether  the  heart  is 
steadfast  in  its  affection  and  zeal.     And  thus  seeing  all  thiti  insincerity  among  hit 
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people,  this  carelessness  about  truih,  he  chastises  them  to  make  them  feel  their  wrong, 
attend  to  his  will,  and  alter  their  deceiving  ways  so  as  to  correspond  with  it.  They  are 
told  beforehand  what  is  corainsj,  and  the  very  instrument  of  chastisement  iq  displayed 
before  them.  They  had  no  ground  for  saying,  "  Suifering  came  upon  us,  and  we  knew 
not  why  it  came."  We  know  that  Jeremiah's  words  must  have  been  very  pungent 
a:id  irritating,  and  the  irritating  element  was  just  this,  tliat  he  persistently  spoke  oi 
conquest,  desolation,  and  exile  as  lying  in  the  immediate  future  for  his  fellow-countiy- 
men.  And  here  Jeremiah,  with  the  prophet's  melancholy  privilege,  sets  forth  the  future 
as  present.  The  stroke  has  fallen ;  the  suffering,  the  loss,  the  humiliation,  are  keen ; 
but  there  is  no  understanding  in  the  mind,  and  no  sign  of  repentance  and  return. 
Their  facei  are  harder  than  the  rock.  If  some  sculptor  could  put  into  a  marble  face 
all  that  outwardly  marks  the  stubliorn  mind,  that  woulil  be  the  expression  of  Israel 
now  towards  Jehovah.  No  subdued  look  in  the  eye ;  no  irrepressible  quivering  of  the 
lips  preliminary  to  saying,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  .  .  .  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son  "  (ch.  iii.  4). 

II.  The  kbason  which  the  pbophet  advances  fob  this  stubbornness.  Remember 
what  we  have  said  already — and  let  it  be  said  again,  for  it  is  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  passage — that  the  purpose  of  the  chastisement  was  distinctly  set  forth 
beforehand.  The  people  had  not  to  grope  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason  of  their  suffering. 
There  was  no  room  for  disputing,  if  only  Jeremiah  were  accepted  as  indeed  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah.  And  to  Jeremiah  himself  the  intention  of  the  chastisement  was,  of 
course,  plain  by  the  very  clearest  light.  And,  since  it  is  natural  for  us.  to  suspect  that 
what  is  plain  to  us  should  be  plain  to  others,  Jeremiah  could  see  only  one  reason  for 
this  distressing  want  of  recipiency.  Those  who  are  so  stubborn  he  thinks  can  be  but 
a  part  of  Israel,  the  poor  and  foolish,  the  degraded,  brutalized  residuum  of  the  nation. 
Thus  Jeremiah  illustrates,  by  this  interposed  conjecture  of  his,  a  very  common  and 
periloua  tendency  among  tkinkivg  men.  We  may  not  be  unwilling — indeed,  we  may 
only  be  too  eager — to  admit  the  degradation  of  a  large  part  of  mankind,  and  their  stolid 
indifference  to  all  that  is  noble,  refined,  and  truly  humane.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  excessive  exaltation  of  the  natural  man.  Genius,  intellect,  success 
in  research  and  discovery,  such  as  that  of  a  Newton  and  a  Faraday — these  are  fjlorified 
beyond  their  due.  It  is  forgotten  that  while  men  have  natural  powers  whereby  they 
can  clirnb  very  high,  they  must  come  to  God  in  humility  and  ask  for  wings  of  faith  if 
they  are  to  discover  the  highest  kind  of  truth,  the  truth  to  which  man  must  soar 
ratiher  than  climb.  Jeremiah  reckons  that  what  he  certainly  cannot  find  in  some  he 
will  assuredly  find  in  others.  He  will  turn  away  from  the  ignorant  rabble,  and  go  to 
the  men  of  substance,  the  men  with  responsibility,  such,  doubtless,  as  the  king  and 
the  princes,  the  priests  and  the  prophets.  But  he  goes  only  to  fail,  only  to  discover 
that  the  wise  men  of  this  world  are  as  little  disposed  to  attend  to  the  preaching  of  the 
prophet  as  Paul  afterwards  discovered  them  to  be  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostle. 

III.  And  so  we  come  to  the  bbal  reason  of  the  stubbornness.  It  is  something 
which  lies  in  universal  sinful  human  nature,  apart  from  any  special  defects  or  special 
excellences.  The  stubbornness  may  sometimes  suddenly  vanish  where  we  should 
expect  it  to  continue,  and  where  we  should  expect  it  to  vanish  it  may  not  only 
continue  but  become  to  all  appearance  invincible.  The  heart  of  unbelief  is  found  in 
every  rank.  The  experience  of  Jesus  would  seem  to  have  been  that  the  poor  and  the 
foolish,  as  Jeremiah  would  have  classified  them,  were  more  ready  to  turn  to  him  than 
the  great.  An  excellent  commentary  on  the  passage  we  have  been  consi^lering  is  to  be 
f  jund  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. — Y. 

Ver.  10. — The  vineyard  spoiled  because  of  the  degenerate  branches.  I.  Look  at 
THE  FiGUBB  WHICH  UNDERLIES  THIS  BXHOBTATiON.  We  find  in  Other  parts  ol 
Scripture  passages  curinusly  rich  in  illustration  of  the  emphatic  exhortation  here. 
Turn  to  Isa.  v.  1 — 7:  here  is  presented  to  us  the  picture  of  a  vineyard  pro- 
tected by  a  fence  against  marauders  and  wild  beasts,  pl.inted  with  the  choicest  vine, 
and  tilled  in  the  most  complete  and  careful  manner.  But  when  the  vineyard,  in  spite 
of  all  care,  only  yields  wild  grapes,  then  the  hedge  and  the  wall  are  taken  away  and 
the  cultivated  land  lapses  into  wilderness.  Pa.  Ixxx.  contains  a  very  similar  pas- 
•age,  aaiw  that  it  is  tb«  language  of  appeal  from  •  suffering  people  tiutead  af  a  partiag 
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frcm  a  disappointed  God.  God  is  described  as  having  cast  out  the  heathen  to  make 
room  for  the  Tine  which  he  had  brought  from  Egypt.  And  in  the  land  where  he 
planted  it  it  grew  downwards  and  upwards  and  outwards,  spreading  far  and  wide. 
"  Why  then,"  say  the  people,  "  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  which 
pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  Once  again,  there  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Prov. 
xxiv.  30,  31,  The  wise  man  passes  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding, 
and  finds  it  full  of  thorns  and  nettles,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  broken  down.  Hence 
the  vineyard,  with  its  need  of  a  strong  wall  kept  in  good  repair,  comes  before  us 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  sight. 

II.  CoNSlDBB  NOW  THB  EXHOBTATION  ITSELF.  The  Wall  round  this  vineyard  of 
God,  even  this  vineyard  which  he  so  plainly  set  apart  and  has  cared  for  so  much,  is  to 
be  broken  down.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reason.  The  branches  of  the  vine 
are  not  Jehovah's.  "  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then 
art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?  "  (ch.  ii.  21).  The 
wall  is  not  yet  in  such  case  as  that  round  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand- 
ing. It  has  not  dropped  to  pieces  through  sloth.  Its  fate,  it  may  be  said,  is  even 
worse,  for  it  has  to  come  down  by  an  act  of  judgment.  Protection  is  a  mockery  and 
reproach  when  the  thing  protected  fails  to  reward  the  care  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
it.  God  breaks  down  the  fence  that  he  may  make  a  clear  way  for  the  removing  of  the 
branches.  The  branches,  one  may  say,  are  fixed  in  a  true  vine  and  draw  nourisshment 
from  good  soil ;  yet  wild,  sour,  deluding,  discreditable  grapes  are  all  the  resiUt.  The 
branches,  therefore,  are  to  go,  but  only  the  branches.  A  full  end  is  not  to  be  made. 
The  trunk,  the  roots,  still  stay.  For  indeed  a  word  has,  by-and-by,  to  be  spoken  by 
Jesus,  concerning  the  vine  and  the  branches,  and  the  branches  which  are  to  abide  in 
the  vine  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit.  God  will  destroy  all  profitless  connection 
with  himself.  If  men  avail  themselves  of  the  strength  and  opportunity  which  he  gives 
to  bring  forth  fruit,  not  such  as  will  glorify  him,  but  such  as  suits  the  perverted  taste  of 
men,  then  all  the  branches  on  which  such  fruit  comes  must  be  unsparingly  out  away 
And  what  a  thought  that  fruit  which  men  so  much  value  is  after  all  in  God's  sight, 
which  gives  the  true  estimation,  a  sour  and  worthless  thing  I — ^Y. 

Ver.  14. — Those  who  call  the  word  of  Jehovah  a  lie.  It  has  been  a  common  folly,  in 
connection  with  all  the  revelations  which  God  has  made  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  despise  the  authority  of  the  messengers.  Noah,  Moses,  David,  and  many 
others  up  to  Jesus  himself,  could  tell,  along  with  Jeremiah,  the  same  es-sential  expe- 
rience of  contempt,  rejection,  and  persecution.  It  is  not  for  God  to  use  those  outward 
pomps  and  recommendations  on  which  men  count  so  much.  A  message  unwelcome  in 
itself  is  easily  made  of  no  repute  when  the  messenger  is  devoid  of  outward  state.  Out- 
ward show,  as  every  age  can  tell,  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  would  have  been  made  far  less  of  if  she  had  not  been  a  queen,  or  had 
come  without  the  barbaric  treasures  which  she  spread  forth  in  such  great  abundance. 
Simple  lovers  of  truth,  when  their  station  happens  to  be  obscure,  are  not  much 
remarked.  Here  then  was  Jeremiah,  asserting  that  he  had  come  with  a  message  from 
the  Lord  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  he  is  rejected  with  the  brusque  intimation  that  his 
message  is  a  lie  and  he  himself  an  impostor.  And  this  rejection  is  all  the  more  notice- 
able because  the  words  of  the  prophet  must  surely  have  had  a  strange  impressivenes$. 
None  of  the  prophets  could  have  spoken  in  the  routine  fashion  of  a  herald  announcing 
the  proclamation  which  many  times,  perhaps,  he  has  announced  before.  They  must 
all,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  a  few,  have  spoken  with  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  And  Jeremiah  at  all  events  must  have  stood  before  the  people,  having  every 
channel  of  outward  expression  filled  from  the  sad  experiences  and  emotions  of  his  own 
inward  life.  The  sorrows  of  which  he  spoke  were  as  sorrows  that  he  saw  rising  before 
his  mind's  eye  in  all  the  horrors  of  their  reality.  The  words,  as  he  says  in  ch.  xx.  9, 
were  often  words  that  he  tried  to  keep  back,  but  that  whicli  was  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  his  bones  must  break  out  at  last.  And  therefore,  when  the  words  did  come,  they 
were  charged  with  •  force  of  personal  conviction  and  brotherly  entreaty  which  in 
itself  ought  to  have  been  enoa^jh  to  arrest  attention.  Moreover,  sword  and  famine, 
future  calamitiei  with  all  thuir  aggravations,  were  not  the  only  tilings  of  which  the 
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propliot  spoke.  He  had  to  deal  with  an  actital  present  as  well  as  a  foreshadowed 
futnre.  The  present  in  which  he  and  his  audience  lived  teemed  with  idolatry,  perjury 
fraud,  and  oppression.  These  things  were  not  lies.  It  was  no  lie  to  point  to  the 
manifest  seed  that  Israel  was  sowing,  and  surely  there  was  nothing  more  really  reason- 
able than  that  there  should  be  a  reaping  according  to  the  sowing.  At  this  heif<ht  of 
rejection,  then,  God  steps  in  to  vindicate  and  honour  his  faithful  servant.  It  is  a 
melancholy  kind  of  distinction,  but  a  distinction  nevertheless.  His  words  were  not 
only  true  words,  but  most  terribly  near  to  their  fulfilment.  It  was  not  that  Jeremiah 
himself  was  an  agent  in  destroying,  but  his  words  became  so  immediately  true,  there 
was  such  a  rapid  production  and  concentration  of  the  agents  of  destruction,  as  to  make 
it  quite  proper  to  say  that  these  words  of  the  prophet  were  as  consuming  fire.  But  a 
few  years,  and  many  of  these  despisers  found  that  the  alleged  lies  were  only  too  pain- 
fully true.  It  is  not  over  lapsing  centuries  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Jeremiah's  gloomy  prediction.  Isaiah  long  before  had  sounded  the  note  of  warning, 
md  now  the  peril  is  close  at  hand.  It  was  inevitable  that  Jeremiah  should  speak  with 
an  urgency  and  excitement  absent  from  the  messages  of  his  great  predecessor.  As  the 
time  of  chastisement  drew  nearer,  the  warnings  had  to  be  louder,  more  disturbing, 
possibly  more  continuous.  The  mariner  setting  out  on  his  voyage  may  be  warned  of 
some  special  danger  lying  in  his  track ;  but  the  adviser,  while  he  may  speak  very 
earnestly,  will  not  speak  as  does  the  man  who,  when  the  helmsman  is  close  upon  the 
danger,  shouts  to  him,  with  utmost  excitement  and  agitation,  at  once  to  change  his 
course.  God  gave  to  Jeremiah  this  melancholy  satisfaction,  that  while  he  had^been, 
to  his  heart's  deepest  sorrow,  a  messenger  of  woe,  he  had  yet  been  approved,  on  the 
surest  evidence,  as  a  messenger  of  truth. — ^Y. 

Ver.  22. — A  lesson  from  the  raging  sea.  I.  Wb  obbervb  God  tixing  limits  within 
WHICH  HIS  CKEATURES  EXKROISE  THBiB  POWER.  Jehovah  spcaks  here  of  the  sea  in 
particular,  but  just  because  it  happens  to  be  an  excellent  representative,  foi-  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  of  the  rest  of  his  creation.  We  may  notice  God's  boundaries  in  many 
places  and  at  different  seasons,  and  surely  it  must  often  strike  thoughtful  minds,  as 
they  walk  by  the  mighty  deep,  that  there  is,  in  the  arrangement  of  sea  and  land,  an 
exquisite  illustration  of  the  unfailing  wisdom  of  God.  Here  is  this  vast  mass  of  water, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  globe,  ever  in  motion  and  yet  ever  keeping  its  place.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is  even  more  wonderful  than  that  which  was  presented  to 
Jeremiah.  To  him  the  earth  was  a  flat  expanse,  and  the  beach  would  have  the  aspect 
of  au  embankment  which  really  kept  the  water  back.  We,  aided  by  the  discoveries  of 
science,  know  that  the  real  limiting  forces  of  the  sea  work  in  a  much  more  mysterious 
manner.  But,  of  course,  the  fundamental  truth  is  the  same.  There  must  be  a  great 
and  loving  intelligence  at  work,  keeping  the  waters)  within  their  appointed  bounds. 

II.  Observe  the  comparison  which  is  made  between  disobediknt  man  and  the 
««A  in  A  state  of  btorm.  The  sea  easily  gets  a  kind  of  personality,  and  the  sea  in  a 
itorm  is  very  like  a  proud  man  chafing  against  the  barriers  which  confine  him,  and 
trying  to  break  them  down.  More  than  that,  when  God  looks  down  into  human 
society,  underneath  the  (to  us)  often  calm  surface,  he  must  see  little  else  than  stormy 
agitation,  one  human  billow  dashing  against  another,  each  individual  in  his  self- 
assertion  contributing  to  make  a  general  disturbance,  and  a  disturbance  which  appa- 
rently will  not  soon  have  an  end.  And  yet  the  sea,  with  all  its  fury  and  roar  and 
threatening,  with  all  the  destruction  it  may  work  out  in  its  own  sphere,  is  powerless 
to  overwhelm  the  solid  land.  In  the  strength  of  their  confidence,  men  would  build 
large  cities  close  to  the  ocean-brink  and  inhabit  them  without  fear.  They  will  go  down 
and  look  at  the  tempest  in  its  utmost  fury,  sure  that  they  are  safe.  A  few  yards  mate 
all  the  difference  between  the  agony  of  deadly  peril  and  peifect  ease  of  mind.  The 
more  furious  the  storm  is,  the  grander  it  makes  the  sight  without  in  any  wise  diminish- 
ing the  feeling  of  safety. 

III.  Hence  there  is  indicated  the  folly  of  all  human  opposition  to  God.  The 
■torm  rises ;  it  may  destroy  many  ships  and  lives ;  but  in  due  time  the  calm  roturna 
and  the  great  features  of  the  scene  appear  the  same.  The  land  is  still  there.  And  sc 
men  may  chafe  against  the  commandments  and  purposes  of  God,  and  may  go  oi 
without  intervals  of  calm,  even  exceeding  the  sea  in  the  continuity  of  their  Tiolence. 
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But  what  does  all  the  strife  avail  ?  The  boundaries  are  fixed.  If  in  that  which  ii 
natural  God  has  taken  so  much  care  in  tlie  line  between  sea  and  Innd,  is  it  not  certain 
that  he  will  take  equal  care  in  that  which  is  spiritual?  God's  work  continues  on  the 
•olid  land,  away  from  all  disturbance  of  his  foes.  Nay,  more,  looking  at  the  figure 
here  from  the  Cliristian  point  of  view,  we  see  that  even  within  what  seems  its  own 
sphere,  the  ragin'j:  of  the  sea  can  soon  he  stopped.  Let  us  think  of  Jesus  quelling  the 
waves,  and  we  shall  feel  that  the  greatest  storms  of  opposition  and  persecution  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God.  How  long  these  storms  may  rage  and  what  they  may 
do  entirely  depend  on  the  purpose  which  he  wishes  them  to  subserve. — Y. 

Vers.  26 — 29. — The  wortt  hind  of  mckedness  found  among  the  penpls  if  Jehovah. 
God's  people  are  well  acquainted  with  the  voice  of  those  scorners  who  speak  as  i< 
hypocrisy  was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  religious  profession.  They  do  discover, 
it  must  be  admitted,  far  more  frequently  than  they  ought  to  discover,  that  religious 
profession  is  a  mere  pretence ;  and  thereiipon  they  never  forget  the  few  well-established 
instances  which  are  a  ground,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  a  sweeping  charge  oi 
hypocrisy.  But  such  peo])le,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  not  readers  of  the 
Scriptures ;  else  they  would  discover  that  God  does  not  wait  for  outside  malevolent 
critics  to  make  the  most  of  the  hypocrisies  to  be  found  amongst  his  people.  God  not 
only  sees  and  laments  this  peculiarly  odious  form  of  wickedness,  but  is  exceedingly 
plain  in  his  description  and  terribly  severe  in  his  denunciation.  In  this  matter  out- 
siders cannot  toll  God's  people  anything  they  do  not  know  already.     Note — 

I.  That  which  ought  to  be  found  amongst  God's  people.  This  is  just  the  thing 
which  makes  the  whole  discovery  so  inexpressibly  sad — that  this  wickedness  is  found 
where  there  should  have  been  found  a  character  diametrically  oppo.site.  It  is  tlie  scene 
of  the  wickedness  that  indescribably  aggravates  the  wickedness  itself.  That  a  good 
man,  a  really  good  man,  should  be  found  in  a  den  of  thieves  is  impossible.  Vain 
would  it  be  for  him  tocontinue  there  and  yet  plead  his  uprightness.  A  den  of  thieves 
does  actually  give  character  to  every  one  who  willingly  inhabits  it,  and  so,  passing  from 
the  bad  to  the  good,  a  certain  high  reputation  must  attach  to  every  one  who  openly 
ranks  himself  among  the  people  of  God.  It  was  not  because  these  Israelites  dwelt  in 
a  certain  territory  or  were  descendants  from  certain  ancestors  that  they  were  reckoned 
the  people  of  God.  There  was  a  covenant,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  taught  to 
every  generation  and  diligently  observed  by  it.  And  this  covenant  emphatically 
required  that  these  people  should  live  among  themselves  an  upright,  brotherly,  loving 
life.  ^  Without  this,  worship  was  vain;  indeed,  without  this,  worship, in  the  true  sense, 
was  impossible.  In  the  home,  union  was  to  be  preserved  by  suburdiriation  and  purity  ; 
and  in  society,  by  the  safety  of  life  and  property  to  the  individual.  God's  people  are 
"  the  people  of  his  pasture  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand,"  and  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the 
right  order  of  things,  a  sheep's  clothing  should  cover  a  sheep  and  not  a  wolf. 

II.  That  which  actually  is  ronuD.  Wicked  men  are  found  where  none  but  the 
devout,  the  upright,  and  the  gentle  ought  to  be.  Further,  this  wickedness  is  so  marked 
off  by  bold  and  indignant  expressions  that  every  one  guilty  of  it  may  know  Jehovah's 
eye  to  be  upon  him.  For  such  a  man  there  lies  no  way  of  escape  among  vague 
generalities.  He  cannot  get  off  by  alleging,  with  apparent  seriousness,  that,  while  ther« 
are  undoubtedly  deceivers  among  the  people  of  God,  he  at  all  events  is  not  to  be 
numbered  amongst  them.  If  a  man  is  behaving  himself  after  the  fashion  here 
described,  he  certainly  must  know  it.  With  regard  to  certain  actions,  the  nature  of  them 
may  come  out  so  openly  that  it  is  easy  to  effect  the  consequent  exclusion  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  offender  from  the  people  of  God.  But  there  yet  remain  many  wickednesses, 
the  worst  of  wickednesses,  which  a  man  may  go  on  committing  and  yet  keep  his 
name  written  in  the  human  record  of  those  who  profess  service  to  God.  He  may  even 
make  his  very  position  a  vantage-ground  for  the  laying  of  his  snares  and  the  perfecting 
of  his  wiles.  He  may  be  able  so  to  conceal  his  hand  and  his  purpose  as  to  deceive  even 
his  victims,  who,  instead  of  arguing  that  because  there  is  great  wickedness  the  doer  of 
it  must  be  a  bad  man,  begin  at  the  other  end  and  say  that  a  maker  of  long  prayers 
cannot  possibly  be  bad ;  he  may  be  driven  to  the  infliction  of  a  painful  blow,  but, 
that  must  he  reckoned  his  calamity  rather  than  his  fault.  Now,  the  descriptions  in 
this  passage  make  it  evident  that  God  tent  into  all  the  doings  of  such  men.    And  at 
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this  particular  time  these  men  had  become  very  successful,  and  we  must  infer  very 
influential.  Wherever  money  is  heaped  up  it  makes  influence.  And  even  though 
such  oppressors  were  not  numerous,  their  very  position  gave  them  powet.  But  ovei 
against  them,  with  all  their  power,  all  their  wealth,  all  their  pretensions,  there  is  thai 
God  who  marks  every  tear  and  groan  and  writhing  of  the  oppressed.  This  passage  is 
but  one  out  of  many  in  which  God  shows  his  hatred  to  all  injustice.  Some  of  the 
so-called  friends  of  humanity,  who  are  never  tired  of  asserting  their  friendship  and 
pressing  their  claims,  make  one  of  their  great  claims  to  be  in  this,  that  they  oppose  all 
acknowledgment  of  God,  Depend  upon  it,  God  is  the  true  Friend  of  humanity ;  he 
first,  and  afterwards  are  those  whom  he  inspires  with  his  own  indignation  against 
wrong,  and  endows  with  the  strength,  patience,  resolution,  and  all  Divine  resources 
needed  to  destroy  it.  What  wonder  is  it  that  God  should  speak  of  vengeance  against 
such  a  nation  as  permits  and  extenuate*  the  monstrous  evils  denounced  in  this 
passage  ? — Y. 

Vers.  30,  31. — Mutual  helpers  in  uirong-doing.  I.  Th«  temftattonh  hkbi  bet 
FORTH.  Three  classes  are  mentioned — the  prophet,  the  priest,  and  the  people  in 
general.  Each  class  plays  only  too  well  its  iniquitous  and  deplorable  part,  just 
because  of  the  strong  assistance  which  it  gains  from  the  attitude  of  the  others. 
Each  class  acts  as  tempter  in  its  turn,  and  that  none  the  leas  effectually  because  it 
may  do  it  unconsciously.  Each  one  also  tempts  because  he  is  tempted,  and  one 
hai^y  knows  where  the  malign  influence  begins  save  by  remembering  the  words  of 
James,  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed." 
The  prophet,  however,  is  here  put  first,  and  this  can  hardly  be  without  reason.  On 
him  there  did  indeed  lie  a  peculiar  burden  of  responsibility.  The  prophets  here 
mentioned,  we  may  take  it,  were  not  false  prophets,  although  they  spoke  falsely. 
The  false  prophet  was  he  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  although  God  never  sent 
him ;  and- of  such  there  were  doubtless  some  in  the  land  at  this  very  time.  But  the 
horrible  thing  here  was  that  men  whom  God  had  set  apart  to  speak  the  truth  used 
the  prophetic  office  to  tell  convenient  lies,  such  as  seemed  to  afford  security  and  profit. 
Jonah,  in  his  cowardice  fleeing  from  duty,  is  an  illustration  of  what  many  other  prophets 
must  have  done,  only  they  went  further  and  never  came  back  to  truth  and  peace.  We 
know  how  men  in  all  ages  have  sold  the  heritage  of  faculty  which  God  has  given  them 
to  the  service  of  lying  and  darkness.  Instead  of  fighting  where  their  hearts  ought  to 
have  been,  among  the  soldiers  for  truth  and  liberty,  tbey  have  become  mercenaries 
under  despots.  These  prophets  on  whom  Jehovah  had  put  his  hand  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  filled  with  fear  and  greed  and  schemes  for  worldly  success,  instead  of 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  .They  went  not  with  what  was  true,  but  with  what  was 
acceptable.  How  much  higher  the  faithful  prophets  should  stand  in  our  esteem  wheu 
we  consider  the  temjitations  they  resisted,  the  pains  they  suffered,  the  pious  heroism 
which  marked  their  sometimes  long  career  1  Imagine  what  the  consequences  would 
have  been  if  the  apostles  had  altered  and  trimmed  the  gospel.  Then  there  were  the 
vriests.  "  The  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means."  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  hands 
of  the  prophets,  but  perhaps  a  better  meaning  is  to  take  it  that  the  prophet  sinned  in 
Ms  way,  and  the  priest  again  in  his  way.  The  prophet's  great  instrument  of  service 
was  his  mouth,  and  with  this  he  prophesied  falsely-.  The  priest's  great  instrument  ol 
service  was  his  hand,  and  this  he  used  to  get  superstitious  deference  to  his  privileges, 
instead  of  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  with  his  whole  heart,  offering  and  atonement 
for  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may  have  been,  and  very  likely  was,  a 
corrupt  understanding  between  priest  and  prophet.  Then  both  priest  and  prophet  had 
in  their  eyes  the  yreat  mass  of  the  people.  God  himself  looked  down  on  this  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  great  officials  with  a  warmth  of  indignation  that  would  soon  burst  into 
fiame,  but  the  people  regarded  it  all  with  a  very  different  feeling.  They  "  loved  to  have 
it  so."  When  a  true  prophet  came,  speaking  truth,  his  message  was  so  hateful  and 
humiliating  that  they  denied  his  office.  "  Surely  the  man  who  speaks  such  things  cannot 
be  a  prophet ;  a  madman  he  may  be,  or  a  fanatic,  or  a  disloyal  man  whose  Israelite 
form  hides  a  foreign  heart ;  anything  you  like,  but  not  a  'prophet."  But  when  the 
prophet  comes  speaking  lies,  looking  into  the  faces  of  his  audience  for  all  that  he  has 
to  put  into  their  ews,  then  his  ofSce  will  be  ^tpproved.    And  so  with  the  priest.    If  he 
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makes  it  clear  that  burnt  offerings  and  all  BacriSces  are  nothing  without  repentance 
and  reform,  he  will  be  thought  very  little  of.  He  must  let  the  people  sin  and  sin  as 
much  as  they  like.  They  will  cram  the  temple  area  with  multitudes  of  flocks  and 
herds  to  take  the  effect  of  sin  away,  if  only  they  may  go  on  sinning.  What  OroA  had 
given  to  teach  the  dreadful  malignity  of  sin,  these  priests  had  turned  into  an  agency 
for  making  it  seem  a  mere  trifle. 

II.  There  wab  also  an  oppobtunity  of  bebuee  aitd  ebmonstbanck.  The  people 
were  not  obliged  to  accept  these  priests  and  prophets  on  their  own  ipse  dixit.  It  was 
not  because  a  man  camo  forth  with  his  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord "  that  he  was  to  lie 
followed.  Anybody  can  saj',  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  devil  attempted  persuasions 
of  this  sort  when  he  came  to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  There  must  be  a  strict  search- 
ing into  what  is  said.  One  purpose  for  which  God  used  prophets  and  priests  was  as 
a  test  of  those  whom  they  had  to  do  with.  God  wishes  to  know  the  extent  of  our 
regard  for  the  truth,  and  he  has  not  left  us  helpless  in  discovering  that  truth  with  the 
almost  certainty.  There  is  always  something  to  appeal  to.  Every  true  prophet  with 
his  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord "  had  behind  him  a  Law  and  testimony,  already  written 
and  indisputably  valid,  to  which  he  could  point.  Each  prophet  as  he  came  along 
was  more  firmly  tied  to  the  truth,  because  he^  had  behind  him  go  many  who  had 
already  spoken,  and  whom  he  must  not  contradict.  So  the  apostles  could  be  checked 
in  speaking  lies  or  inventions,  because  au  appeal  was  possible  to  what  Jesus  had  said 
in  the  flesh.  There  were  twelve  men  with  one  message,  and  only  as  long  as  the 
message  was  one  were  people  bound  to  receive  it.  And  happily,  if  a  difference  had 
arisen,  there  was  always  the  means  of  testing  which  speaker  was  right.  "  No  man 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed."  As  things  stand  to-day,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  we  can  test  every  one  professing  to  be  a  messenger  of  Divine  truth ; 
we  can  test  him  effectually.  We  are  not  left  unprovided  amid  modem  imposture, 
knavery,  and  delusion. — Y. 

Ver.  \.-~True  manhood.  Without  any  Introduction,  let  us  plunge  at  once  into  our 
subject,  which  is  True  manhood.  It  opens  broadly  before  us  in  the  suggestions  which 
both  this  verse  and  the  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken  contain.  And  first  of  all  we 
will  note — 

L  The  Divinb  definition  and  description  of  it.  It  consists  in  executing 
judgment  and  seeking  the  truth.  The  Lord  asks  importunately  that  "a  man"  may 
be  found,  and  then  he  defines  and  describes  what  he  means  by  "  a  man,"  in  the 
words,  "one  that  executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  the  truth."  Such  is  his 
description  of  true  manhood.  So,  then,  the  true  man  is  he  to  whom  truth — that 
which  is  right,  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  wUl  of  God — is  the  all-important 
thing.  The  habit  of  his  mind,  the  purpose  of  his  life,  is  to  discover  this  truth — 
to  know  what  is  right.  And  when  what  professes  to  bo  truth  comes  before  him, 
he  weighs  it  in  the  balance  of  conscience,  tests  how  it  tallies  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  God ;  and  according  to  its  agreement  thereto  he  approves  or  disapproves,  he  gives 
his  judgment.  And  then,  when  his  judgment  is  formed,  his  mind  made  up,  as  we  say, 
he  does  not  linger  in  the  outer  courts  of  mere  approbation,  but  he  presses  on  into  the 
very  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  of  corresponding  action — he  "  ea;ecu*e<A  judgment." 
Having  sought,  seen,  approved  the  right,  he  does  it;  not  once  now  and  then,  but 
habitually.  Such  is  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  such  the  Divine  description  of 
what  manhood  really  is.  And  now  observe :  1.  How  complete  a  definition  this  is  I 
For  what  form  of  goodness  or  excellence  is  there  that  this  does  not  include? 
Whatever  is  right  for  a  man  to  do  or  be  comes  under  this  description.  Our  well- 
known  word,  "  virtue,"  will  help  us  here  ;  for  what  is  virtue  but  simiily  that  which 
becomes,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  idea  of,  the  vir,  the  grand  old  Homan  name 
for  man  regarded  in  his  higher  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  idea  of  man  in 
regard  to  those  qualities  «  hich  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  brutes  around  him  ? 
Man  spoken  of  as  merely  the  human  creature  was  designated  by  another  word  ;  but 
man  as  intelligent  and  moral,  man  in  his  nobler  being,  they  designated  by  that  word 
vir,  from  which  our  word  "  virtue  "  comes.  Therefore  "  this  word '  virtue '  corresponds  at 
closely  as  possible  with  our  word  '  manliness.'  They  are  equivalent  terms.  Then,  if  wu 
know  what  virtue  is.  we  know  what  true  manhood  is.     It  includes  all  moral  excellence 
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whatsoever.    It  is  the  fruit,  the  certain  fVult,  of  a  man's  seeking  the  truth,  and  then, 
when  he  has  found  it  and  conscience  tells  him  that  he  has  found  it,  of  his  straightway 
[iractically  putting  it  into  action,  embodying  it  in  word  and  deed.     It  is  the  product  of 
the  three  highest  faculties  Q-od  has  given  to  man — intellect,  conscience,  will.     It  there- 
fore must  embrace  all  that  belongs  and  is  becoming  to  the  vir,  the  man,  and  luusv 
exclude  all  that  is  contrdry  thereto."    2.  And  how  cutholie  a  description  it  is  1     In  it 
"  there  is  neither  Greek  nir  Jew,  cirouincision  nor  unoircumcision,  barbarian,  fioythian, 
male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free ; "  there  is  neither — iliat  is,  neither  exclusively — Biirldhist, 
Mahommedan,  Christian,  Jew ;  neither  Romanist,  Eastern,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist,  nor  any  other  sect  nor  creed  whatsoever.     For  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,"  but,  as  St.  Peter  said  to  Cornelius,  "In  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him."     Thus  catholic,  tlius  all- 
embracing,  is  this  Divine  description  of  a  true  man.     God's  chosen  ones  ctmsist  of  all 
the  good.     3.  But  how  condemnatory  of  the  world's  standards  1    Before  what  tinsel 
imitations  of  the   true   manhood  does   the   world   bow   down  1     How  many  glorify 
physical  strength — the  Samsonian   type  of  man!     And  indeed  the  possession   of  a 
physical /rame  capable  of  much  toil,  much  endurance,  that  shrinks  not  from  hardships, 
and  laughs  at  bold  and  daring  enterprises  before  which  other  men  quail ;  a  body  well 
organized,  its  varied  functions  ail  working  powerfully  and  smoothly  like  the  scvi  ral 
[larts  of  a  perfectly  adjusted  machine; — that  is  a  great  gift  of  God.     But  to  make  a 
man's  physical  qualities  the  measure  of  his  manhood,  that  cannot  be  worthily  ihonght 
of  for  one  moment.     And  so,  too,  if  we  take  intellectual  distinction — that,  though   far 
nobler  than  the  physical,  will  fall  before  the  high  claim  of  the  Divine  ideal.     And  as 
for  secular  distinction — that  greatness  which  consists  in  what  a  man  has,  wsalth,  rank, 
power,  rather  than  what  he  is, — thi\t  claim  will  not  stand  for  one  moment.     The  world 
may,  does,  fall  down  before  these  things,  and  before  the  last  it  absolutely  grovels ;  but 
in  the  high  courts  of  God's  judgment  they  go  for  nothing  at  all.     And  at  th:a  bar  not 
a  little  that  has  the  world's  free  licence  as  consisti-nt  with  ujanhood  is  frowned  upon 
and  utterly  co.idemned.     No;  right,  truth,  virtue,  all  that  is  in  harmony  \vith  God's 
will,— this  is  what  the  man  after  God's  mind  seeks,  finds,  and  habitually  does.     4.  And 
how  commendatory  to  the  conscience  is  this  Divine  definition  of  manhood!     Put  it 
before  any  thoughtful  man,  and  at  once  he  confesses  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  forth  and 
blessed  for  man  to  seek  after.     Here  the  excellent  of  the  earth  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
lands  have  found  a  common  meeting- place,  and,  when  unbiassed  conscience  has  spoken, 
have  come  to  a  cordial  embrace.      5.   But  how    Christ-compelling  is    this  Divine 
description  of  true  manhood !    For  he  who  sets  himself  to  embody  it,  and  really  enters 
on  the  glorious  endeavour,  will  speedily  find  that  he  wants  a  model,  a  motive,  and  a 
might  which  assuredly  he  cannot  find  in  the  world  around  him.     A  moi/el ;  for  mere 
abs°tract  descriptions  help  but  little.     What  can  the  most  brilliant  word-painting  do  to 
enable  you  to  realize  what  a  lovely  landscape  is  like  ?   It  can  do  something,  but  not 
very  much.     But  let  the  gifted  artist  draw  the  scene,  let  him  in  beautilul  picture 
portray  it,  and  how  much  more  vividly  we  realize  it  then !    The  mechanician  must 
have  his  model  to  work  from  if  he  is  to  do  successful  work.    And  so,  would  we  realize 
the  description  God  has  given  us  of  a  true  man,  we  also  must  have  our  model.     But 
there  is  only  One  who  is  flawless  and   altogether  perfect— the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst. 


manhood  forces  me  would  I  find  the  one  example  I  may  safely,  always,  and  everywhere 
conv  But  I  want  a  motive  also;  for  when  I  begin  my  great  endeavour  I  fand  it  no 
holiday  task.  It  brings  no  worldly  gain,  it  wins  no  human  applause.  My  natural 
bent  and  bias  are  utterly  against  it.  Base  and  comfort  ara  ever  crying,  Spare  thy- 
self" Companions  on  the  road  are  few,  and  not  all  of  them  to  my  liking,  and  the  way 
is  narrow  and  rough  and  steep.  What,  then,  can  alone  spur  me  on  and  constrain 
me  by  a  compulsion  I  cannot  resist?  What  but  a  sense  of  Christ's  great  love,  and 
the  supreme  solicitude  to  "  be  accepted  of  him,"  which  flows  therefrom  ?  1  here  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  motive  which  will  serve  for  the  whole  way.  borne  will  take  me  a  part 
of  the  way,  and  others  a  further  part,  but  all  will  fail  long  ere  the  true  end  is  reached. 
TW^e  am  I  again  driven  to  Christ,  that,  as  he  is  my  Mod.l,  so  he  may  be  my  Motive 
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too.  But  he  must  also  be  ray  Might.  The  power  to  endure,  the  strength  to  toil,  the 
daily  grace  for  daily  need, — whence  can  it  come  but  from  him  who  has  said, "  Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  ?  "  True  manhood,  real  virtue,  is  therefore  an  impossible  thing 
apart  from  Christ.  More  or  less  stuntad  and  distorted  forms  of  it  there  may  be,  but 
the  Divine  ideal,  never.  May  he  help  us  to  remember  this.  Thus,  then,  complete, 
catholic,  condemnatory  of  the  world's  standards,  commendatory  to  the  conscience, 
compelling  resort  to  Christ,  is  this  Divine  manhood  of  which  our  text  tells.  But 
note— 

II.  The  Divine  disappointment  and  dismay  at  not  finding  it  where  it  may 
90  justly  have  been  expected.  Observe  the  words  of  our  text,  how  they  challenge 
the  most  thorough  search  everywhere,  irajilying  that  the  Lord  himself  had  made  such 
search — ^he  whose  eyes  (ver.  3)  "  are  upon  the  truth,"  who  is  keen-visioned  to  discover  hii 
own  in  the  densest  crowd  or  in  the  most  obscure  abode.  But  now  he  challenges  any 
to  make  a  like  search.  Let  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the  by-streets,  in  the  broad  ways. 
In  market-places,  in  all  parts  where  men  congregate ;  let  them  in  every  such  place  see, 
know,  seek,  if  they  can  find  even  one  true  man.  And  the  challenge  is  made  not  in 
Bcorn  nor  in  anger,  but  in  disappointment  and  dismay.  For  where,  if  not  amongst 
God's  own  profe.ssed  people,  and  in  the  centre  of  their  worship,  Jerusalem  ;  where,  if  not 
there,  could  such  as  God  sought  be  i'ound  ?  But  not  even  there  were  they ;  there  were 
"  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one."  But  what  was  found  this  whule  chapter  plainly  declares. 
There  was  horrible  wickedness — wickedness  "which  only  such  appalling  images  as  the 
seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  this  chapter  could  fitly  describe.  And  this  not  amongst  the 
ignorant  poor  only,  but  amongst  the  great,  the  well  instructed  also  (vers.  4,  5).  And 
where  there  was  a  form  of  religion  the  power  was  wanting,  as  the  second  verse  tells. 
They  might  use  devout  words,  but  the  Lord,  whose  eyes  were  on  the  truth  (ver.  3), 
knew  how  hollow  that  profession  was.  So  that  there  was  not  one  man  such  as  God 
desired.  And,  though  willing  to  spare,  God  was  forced  to  punish  (ver.  9).  This  and 
mich  more  of  a  like  scjrt  prevails  all  through  the  chapter.  But  the  contemplation  of 
it  fills  the  Divine  mind  with  disappointment  and  dismay.  It  is  deep  distress  to  him 
that  he  cannot  find  what  he  so  much  desires  to  find.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  like 
question  might  not  be  asked  in  our  day?  Is  the  Divine  iileal  of  manhood  so  constantly 
realized  ?  Is  there  not  very  much  to  make  a  dev  lut  heart  fear  lest  a  like  search  might 
lead  to  a  too  much  like  result  ?  Let  us  remember  what  it  is  God  looks  for  in  us.  Not 
that  which  the  world  thinks  so  much  of,  but  this  manhood ;  and  he  mourns  when  he 
finds  it  not.  And  let  it  be  our  prayer  th.it  more  and  more  we  may  be  men  according  to 
his  mind.     Note  next — 

III.  The  Divine  demonstration  of  the  delight  and  joy  he  has  in  it.  He 
says  if  there  be  but  one  such  man,  he  will  spare  Jerusalem  for  his  sake.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  this  verse.  What  higher  proof  (save  one  which  we  will 
note  anon)  could  he  give  of  his  estimate  of  tliis  manlioo  !  ?  He  gave  large  proof  when 
he  told  Abraham  that  if  there  were  ten  ripthtcous  in  Sudom  he  would  spare  the  city 
for  their  sakes.  And  he  is  continually  doing  the  like  of  what  he  here  said  he  would  do. 
He  is  continually  blessing  the  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  implying  thereliy  that,  but  for  his  people,  the 
worjd  would  go  to  corruption.  "  Vox  the  elect's  sr\ke  those  days  shall  be  shortened  " — 
the  days,  he  meant,  of  Jerusalem's  destruction,  which  were  then,  as  in  Jeremiah's  time, 
swiftly  drawing  on.  And  how  often  we  read  of  bad  and  wicked  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  David,  who  for  his  sake  were  dealt  with  far  other  than  they 
deserved  1  And  to-day,  how  many  godless  children  of  pious  parents  are  for  like  reason 
dealt  with  in  like  manner !  The  Church  mi.;;ht  well,  did  she  choose,  challenge  the  world 
to  say  where  it  would  be  without  the  Church.  Tlie  inii  i.ms  sneer  at,  persecute,  and 
despise  the  godly;  but  were  it  not  for  those  they  so  shamefully  use,  theirs  would  be  a 
Bhort  shrift  and  a  quick  going  down  into  hell.  And  let  all  who  are  living  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  be  cheered  by  knowing  that,  though  persecuted  by  the  world,  they  are  yet 
most  precious  in  the  I.drd's  sight.     Now  finally  note — 

IV.  The   SUPEEME   DBM0N^TBATI0N  GoD  HAS   GIVEN  OF  HIS  DELIGHT   AND  JOT  W   IT. 

We  turn  to  the  gospel  for  this,  and  it  enables  us  to  reply  to  the  Divine  challenge  to 
"  find  a  man ;  "  for  we  ha  ve  found  Kim  "  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write  "• — the 
man  Christ  Jesus.    He  has  answersd  to  ths  Divine  description,  and  for  his  sake  not  a  aiiy 
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alone,  but  a  world,  is  to  be  pardoned.  "  For  he  is  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but,"  etc.  And  our  pardon  will  be  not  as  Sodom's  or  Jerusalem's  would 
have  been — leaving  the  people  still  the  slaves  of  sin;  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
in  which  we  shall  grow  more  and  more  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  perfect 
man,  the  Divine  ideal  embodied  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  such  is  the  Divine  delight  in  this 
Man  that,  for- his  sake,  he  pardons  whosoever  believeth  on  him.  God  hath  laid  help  for 
us  "  on  One  who  is  mighty  "  to  save.  Let  us,  then,  go  and  put  in  our  claim,  confessing 
our  deep  need  of  pardon,  but  pleading  God's  own  promise,  that  for  the  sake  of  this 
Man — his  own  "  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased " — he  should  pardon  us. 
And  the  answer  will  come  back,  "  Go  in  peace ;  be  of  good  cheer :  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee."— 0. 

Ver.  3. — An  unfailing  appeal.  "  O  Lord,  are  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  truth  ?  " 
Text  uttered  in  protest  against  the  pretence  and  hypocrisy  everywhere  prevailing  in  the 
prophet's  day.  But  the  appeal  is  vindicated  whatever  we  understand  by  "  the  truth." 
Consider  it  in  regard — 

L    To   TEE   TBUTH   AS   SPOKEN   BY    Goj),  DT   HIS  WOKKS   AND   IN  HIS  WOBD.      See  this 

in  the  constancy  and  invariability  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  reign  of  law  ia  because 
"  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  ever,"  etc.  See  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies, 
especially  those  which  concern  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  are  to  believe  it  in 
regard  to  those  many  promises  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which  yet  waits. 

IL  To  THE  TRUTH  WRITTEN — to  try  and  test  thereby  all  our  teachings  and  beliefs. 
See  our  Lord,  in  the  temptation,  how  his  eyes  were  ever  on  the  truth.  Hence  his  "  It 
is  written  "  foiled  the  tempter  again  and  again.  "  To  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony," 
etc.  The  Bereans— and  their  example  is  held  up  as  noble — searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  to  see  if  the  teachings  they  heard  "were  so;"  so,  that  is,  as  the  apostles 
aiiirmed. 

in.  To  THE  TRUTH  IMPLANTED — to  encourage  and  avenge  it.  His  grace  implants 
truth  in  the  character,  and  leads  to  its  being  acted  out  in  the  life.  Novsr,  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  ever  upon  such  men.  As  he  hates  the  hypocrites,  so  he  loves  the  sincere, 
the  "  Israelites  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  His  eyes  rest  on  them  ever  with 
delight.  His  Spirit  cheers  and  encourages  them  amid  all  outward  distress  and  per- 
secution.    His  hand  will  verily  avenge  them  as  "  his  own  elect,"  in  his  own  good  time. 

IV.  To  THE  Truth  incarnate — to  behold  and  bless  all  those  who  are  in  him.  "  I 
am  the  Truth,''  said  the  Lord  Jesus.  How  we  love  to  attract  the  attention  and  to 
enjoy  the  smile  of  recognition  and  approval  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  greater  than 
onrselvts  in  this  world  I  Would  we  come  under  the  notice  and  smile  of  the  Lord  God, 
we  must  come  to  him  upon  whom  his  eyes  are  ever  resting  with  delight,  even  to  his 
well-beloved  Son,  the  Truth  incarnate.  Until  we  are  "  in  him "  we  are  in  the  cold 
shade,  and  without  hope  or  help.  In  him  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  on  us  as  they  are  on 
him,  and  "  he  makes  his  face  to  shine  upon  us." — C. 

Yer.  3, 2%«  Morrow  of  sorrows.     "Thou  hast  stricken  them,  but  they  have  not 

^rifivsd     etc 

L  To  BE  STRICKEN  OF  GoD  AND  AFrLIOTBD  IS  IN  ITSELF  VERT  PAINFUL  TO  CON- 
TEMPLATE. When  such  sorrow  comes  it  is  :  1.  To  teach  the  servant  of  God  how  to 
sympathize  with  and  succour  other  troubled  ones.  2.  To  loosen  them  from  the  clinging 
bands  of  this  world.  3.  Because  such  sorrow  is  the  inevitable  pain  and  distress 
attendant  upon  that  glorious  contest  for  "  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,"  for  which 
contest  our  Father,  out  of  love  to  us  and  because  of  his  joy  in  us,  and  knowmg  that  we 
shall  win  it,  has  entered  us.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  facts  and  others  like  them, 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  painful  indeed. 

II.  But  sorrow  is  yet  moee  sorrowful  when  it  is  belf-causbd.  Such  was  the 
sorrow  of  many  of  those  whose  tears  and  lamentations  we  read  of  in  Scripture— David, 
Peter  Esau.  « It  was  my  own  fault : "  this  is  the  reflection  which  calls  mto  dread  life 
»nd  activity  "the  worm  that  dieth  not."  But  still,  when,  as  with  the  contrite  hearts, 
Manasseh,  David,  Peter,  etc.,  of  whom  Scripture  tells,  their  sorrow  is  of  »  godly  sort, 
then,  sad  as  it  is,  its  result  makes  it  blessed. 

m.  But  thbrb  ts  a  rorbov"'  of  sobbowb,  and  it  ib  told  of  hkrb.    It  U  when.  a« 
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this  verse  tells,  Ood  sends  his  corrections  and  sore  afflictions  upon  men,  uid  yet  they 
are  none  the  better  for  them,  but  even  worse.  Pharaoh  is  the  great  illustration  of  tliis 
deepest  sorrow.  It  is  not  all  who  can  say,  "  Before  I  was  aSlioted  I  went  astray :  but 
DOW  have  I  kept  thy  Word."  But  of  too  many  that  word  is  true  which  says, 
"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  .  .  .  yet  will  not  his  foulishaess 
depart  from  him  "  (cf.  Kev.  xvl.  10 ;  Acts  xxvi.  14).  1.  But  what  is  the  cause  of 
thtse  failures  on  the  part  of  Ood'a  chastisements  f  They  are  such  as  these :  (1)  Sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily.  (2)  The  fearful  force  of  the  desire 
after  the  evil  object  overwhelms  and  bears  down  all  thought  of  the  punishment  that 
must  follow.  (3)  The  assigning  of  the  affliction  that  comes  to  other  causes  than  the 
true  one.  To  this  day  the  Jews  do  not  see  that  their  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
the  reason  of  God's  rejection  of  them,  nor  that  it  is  his  blood  which  is  upon  them  and 
their  children.  2.  But  without  question  such  sorrows  are  the  most  lamentable  of  all ; 
for:  (1)  they  reveal  the  virulence,  the  deep-seated  character,  and  the  dread  hold 
which  sin  has  gained;  (2)  they  necessitate  and  foretell  yet  more  severe  judgments 
from  God ;  (3)  they  cast  most  sad  doubt  on  the  question  whether  such  persons  will 
ever  be  saved  at  alL 

Conclusion.  Is  sorrow  resting  upon  us?  Then:  1.  Rest  not  until  you  have 
found  out  its  cause.  "Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  rae"  should  be  our 
appeal.  2.  Let  the  possibility  that  your  sorrows  may  leave  you  unblessed,  that 
God's  purpose  and  intent  may  be  lost  upon  you,  send  you  to  the  throne  of  grace  with 
importunate  prayer  that  so  it  may  not  be  with  you.-^0. 

Vers.  3—5. — The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.    They  do  so— 

I.  In  most  MotJBNPDii  WATS.  1.  In  their  common  exposure  to  sorrow  and  death, 
2.  In  their  yet  more  moumfvl  svhjtetion  to  the  hmdage  of  moral  evil,  both  alike 
leagued  together  in  rebellion  against  God  (cf.  text)^  From'  which  learn :  (1)  No 
circumstances  alone  will  shut  out  sin.  (2)  If  one  coiidition  of  life  has  its  moral  dis- 
advantages, so  has  another.  (3)  That  this  does  not  affirm  that  all  are  on  one  level  in 
this  respect.  They  are  not  so ;  they  who  have  knowledge  and  have  been  taught  God's 
truth  may  and  will  justly  be  expected  to  compare  favourably  in  couduot  and  oharaotei 
with  those  not  so  privileged.  ,  (4)  That  the  terribleness  of  the  might  of  sin  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  leaps  over  the  fences  and  safeguards  of  happy  circumstances  and 
abundant  knowledge,  as  easily  as  it  finds  entrance  where  there  are  no  such  fences  at 
all.  But  the  mourniulness  of  this  meeting  of  the  rich  and  poor  leads  us  to  look  out 
for  and  rejoice  in  other  and  more  happy  ones.     And  there  are  such.     Note,  therefore — 

II.  The  blessed  meetings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  1.  In  their  common 
possession  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Those  great  capacities  whereby  "  a  man 
is  so  much  better  than  a  sheep"  are  the  property  of  rich  and  poor  alike— to  love  and 
be  loved ;  to  search  out  knowledge,  to  worship,  trust,  and  delight  in  God.  llan  is 
God's  jewel,  whether  it  be  set  in  all  fit  and  beautiful  surroundings  or  whether  by  some 
malign  cause  it  have  fallen  into  the  mud.  By  its  nature,  not  its  surroundings,  are  we 
to  judge  of  it.  2.  In  Christ.  "  He  was  rich,  ...  he  for  our  gakes  bflC^me  poor  " — thus 
for  ever  uniting  the  two  together.  He  was,  whilst  on  earth,  at  the  same  time  both 
rich  and  poor,  having  at  his  command  more  than  the  vastest  resources  of  the  rich,  and 
yet  day  by  day  sharing  the  lot  of  the  poor.  He  was  the  Son  of  man,  the  Head  and 
Hepresentative  of  all  men— of  humanity  at  large.  3.  At  the  cross.  The  common 
malady  craves  and  finds  the  common  medicine.  The  sorrows  of  the  contrite  heart  are 
those  of  no  class  at  all,  but  are  the  experience  of  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  the  cross 
alone  can  soothe  them,  and  thither  theiefore  they  alike  come.  These  all  are  clothed 
in  the  robe  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  4.  In  the  ev&rlastivg  kingdom  of 
our  God.  There  the  barriers  of  caste  and  class,  which  here  seem  so  fixed  that  they  can 
never  be  moved,  will  be  broken  down,  and  character  alone  will  determine  whether  we 
shall  stand  high  up  or  low  down  on  the  steps  of  the  eternal  throne.  The  love  of  God 
In  Christ  will  be  the  great  uniting  bond,  and,  as  that  rules  and  governs  us,  so  will  our 
companionship  and  our  condition  be  ordered.  There  the  rich  shall  be  rid  of  the  many 
hindrances  of  their  lot  which  make  it  so  "  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God ; "  and  there  the  poor  shall  have  said  farewell  for  ever  tu  all  the  privation  and 
painful  toil  of  e&rth.    The  tears  of  all  shall  flow  no  more.     Then  let  v*  leim  t  (1)  T« 
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cheiish  iympathy  with  all  our  brethren.  The  poor  with  the  rich,  and  they  with 
the  poor.  It  is  equally  difficult  but  equally  obligatory  on  each.  (2)  To  be  eager  in 
telling  to  the  poor  of  this  gospel  of  the  meeting  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  (3)  To  coma 
to  Christ  and  to  his  cross,  and  to  abide  there,  that  the  Spirit  of  him  who  was  the 
Friend  and  Saviour  of  all  may  dwell  in  us  more  and  more.— ^. 

Ver.  4. — T%e  moral  diiadvantagei  vf  the  poor,  Jeremiah  recognizes  and  refers  to 
these  disadvantages  as  a  well-known  fact,  and  he  tells  how  he  expected  to  find  in  them 
an  explanation  of  the  deplorable  wickedness  with  which  Jerusalem  was  filled.  "  There- 
fore I  said,  Surely  these  are  poor,"  etc.     'W_e  note— 

I.  That  these  abb  the  keal  bvim  of  the  lot  of  the  poob.  At  once  all  manner 
of  other  distresses  which  attend  poverty  arise  to  our  minds,  and  therefore  we  would 
observe :  1.  That  we  do  not  deny  that  their  physical  and  nodal  disadvantages  are  also 
evils.  To  be  ill  fed,  ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  as  so 'many  of  the  poor  are, — who  can  make 
light  of  a  lot  like  theirs  ?  Therefore :  2. .  Still  less  do  we  deny  our  duty  to  relieve  their 
•physical  evils  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  3.  But  we  do  deny  that  these  are  their  chief 
evili.  For ;  (1)  Many  of  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  so  commonly 
found  amongst  the  rich.  Dr.  Channing  says,  "When  I  compare  together  different 
classes  as  existing  at  this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I  cannot  think  the  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  regard  to  mere  physical  suffering  so  great  as  is  some- 
times imagined.  That  some  of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  vastly  more  in  this  community  die  from  eating  too  much  than  from  eating 
too  little,  vastly  more  from  excess  than  starvation.  So  as  to  clothing :  many  shiver 
from  want  of  defences  against  the  cold ;  but  there  is  vastly  more  suffering  among  the 
rich  &om  absurd  and  criminal  modes  of  dress,  which  fashion  has  sanctioned,  than 
among  the  poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment.  Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought  to 
their  grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beggars  by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are 
often  overworked ;  but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among  the  rich,  who  have  no  work 
to  do,  no  interesting  object  to  fill  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for 
action.  According  to  our  present  modes  of  education,  how  many  of  our  daughters  are 
victims  of  ennui — ^a  misery  unknown  to  the  poor,  and  more  intolerable  than  the 
weariness  of  excessive  toil  I  The  idle  young  man,  spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his 
person  in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  overtasked  poor ;  and  this 
cumberer  of  the  ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich."  (2)  And  their  in- 
tellectual disadvantages  are  nearly  as  ^reat  an  evil  as  those  that  belong  to  their  . 
outward  lot.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  but  to  be  witliout  knowledge  is  to  lack  the 
power  to  lighten,  to  elevate,  to  refine,  to  cheer,  and  in  ways  manifold  to  ameliorate  our 
lot  in  life.  Therefore  to  lack  knowledge  and  education  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
with  even  more  compassion  than  the  lack  of  pliysicftl  comforts.  But  still,  the  chief 
eyil  of  poverty  is  its  moral  disad  vantage.     Now — 

II.  These  uobal  disadvantages  op  the  poor  abb  such  as  arise  from  :  1.  Thie 
difficulty  of  maintaining  self-respect.  All  the  world  seems  agreed  to  regard  the  poor 
as  the  "  lower  orders,"  and  to  confine  the  term  "  respectable  "  to  those  who  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  And  when  poverty  necessitates  the  receiving,  and  yet  more  the  asking, 
of  charity,  how  hard  it  is  then  to  maintain  that  erect  moral  bearing,  that  spirit  of 
independence,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  all  true,  worthy  moral  character ! 
2.  Tlie  almost  impossibility  of  mental  culture.  How  can  the  man  who  has  to  continue 
at  prolonged  and  laborions  bodily  toil  from  morn  to  night,  day  after  day  all  his  life 
long,  and  only  then  can  earn  scarce  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  actual  bodily  necessities, 
be  expected  to  be  other  than  rough,  rude,  illiterate,  and  contented  to  be  so  ?  What 
mockery  it  seems  to  talk  of  mental  cultivation  to  a  man  like  that  I  But  shut  off 
from  such  cultivation,  how  utterly  is  the  door  closed  upon  him  which  leads  to  so  much 
that  would  cheer  and  brighten  his  whole  life,  and  would  lift  him  up  in  the  scale  Of 
moral  being  1  3.  The  risk  to  all  moral  delicacy  and  refinement  which  their  crowded 
and  wretched  habitations  involve.  If  men  are  obliged  to  herd  like  cattle,  only  less 
comfortably  than  they,  how  can  "  a  man  be  better  than  a  sheep  "  in  such  case  ?  4.  The 
temptation  to  envy  and  sullen  discontent  at  their  beholding  what  seems  to  them  the  se 
much  brighter  lot  of  the  well-to-do.  The  patience  of  the  poor  beneath  the  awful 
li^ustices  and   hardships  which  arise  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  a 
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maiT«].  Especially,  too,  when  they  have  daily  to  endure  the  supercilious  and  halC- 
-cornful  treatment  which  the  possesssion  of  wealth  almost  invariably  begets  towards 
those  who  have  it  not.  6.  The  hard  strvggle  which  faith  in  God  and  his  goodnesi 
cannot  but  have  amid  the  hardships  of  poverty.  It  is  true  that  men  would  be  far  happier 
if  they  were  better  men,  but  it  is  also  true  that  vast  numbers  of  men  would  be  better 
if  they  were  only  happier.  When  our  children  are  happy  they  are  good  ;  it  ii  un- 
happiness  makes  them  cross  and  wrong.  There  is  no  more  heartbreaking  fact  to  a 
thoughtful  and  compassionate  mind  than  this,  that  the  blessing  of  faith  in  Qx)d  and 
the  love  of  God,  which  the  poor  most  of  all  need,  is  for  them  the  hardest  of  all  to  win 
and  keep,  6.  The  dread  temptation  to  sensual  indulgence  which  the  hardships  of  their 
lot  expose  them  to.  Can  we  wonder  that  those  men  rush  to  the  gin-shop,  the  tavern, 
and  there  in  strong  drink  forget  for  a  while  the  miseries  of  their  common  life?  It  is 
a  piteous  fact  that  It  is  the  most  wretched  of  the  poor  who  drink  most  desperately. 
(Let  the  reader  turn  to  Dr.  Channing's  sermon  on  '  Ministry  for  the  Poor,'  to  see  many 
of  these  points  worked  out.)  Such  are  the  real  evils  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  beside 
which  their  outward  hardships  are  small  in  comparison. 

III.  From  all  this  wk  leakn  why  we  should  compassionate  theib  lot,  and 
WHAT  IN  IT  WK  SHOULD  CHIEFLY  ENDEAVOUR  TO  BELIEVE.  When  their  moral  dis- 
advantages move  our  compassion,  as  they  should  and  as  they  did  our  Lord's,  we  shall 
strive  most  of  all  to  counteract  and  remove  them.  How  shall  we  do  this  ?  We  reply, 
After  the  manner  ofow  Lord.  Chiefly  by  ministering  to  their  souls.  He  went  about 
everywhere  preaching  and  teaching.  The  very  greatest  kindness  that  can  be  done  to  a 
poor  man  is  to  bring  him  to  Christ,  to  get  him  by  God's  grace  thoroughly  converted. 
That  will  hfl  him  up  and  bless  him  every  way.  It  will  not  despise  secondary  means. 
Our  Lord  fed  the  poor,  healed  them,  ministered  to  their  temporal  relief  frequently.  But 
he  did  not  do  this  indiscriminately.  They  were  by  no  means  his  chief  works.  That 
chief  work  was  s  ministry  to  their  souls.  And  so  those  who  copy  his  example  will  not 
despise  secondary  means — charity,  wise  sanitary  laws,  education.  But  all  these  will 
be  put  in  the  second  place,  not  in  point  of  time  and  attention,  but  in  esteem  and  worth. 
They  will  be  counted  only  as  aids  to  what  is  far  better  than  themselves.  It  may  be  that 
the  Chuich  ha»  not  availed  herself  of  these  aids  as  she  should,  but  has  left  them  to  the 
care  of  the  State  more  than  she  should.  Still,  it  is  ever  those  who  are  most  intent  on 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor  who  are  found  to  the  front  in  all  schemes  for  their 
physical  and  social  well-being.  So  that  the  excellence  of  our  Lord's  method  is  that, 
•whilst  it  aims  at  the  highest  good,  it  more  than  any  other  seeks  to  promote  and  indeed 
secures  as  a  help  to  that  highest,  the  lower  and  temporal  good  of  those  to  whom  it 
ministers.  And  it  has  a  rich  reward.  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,"  said  our  Lord,  "  rich 
in  fidth  and  heirs,"  etc.  Not  a  few  of  the  greatest  saints,  the  martyrs,  the  heroes  of 
the  faith,  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  to  them,  and  straightway  they  have  been  as  it  were  transformed. 
They  have  risen  up  above  the  low  levels  of  their  old  life — so  mean,  sordid,  foul,  godless 
oftentimes — and  have  come  to  be  like  the  Lord  himself.  And  to-day,  how  perpetually 
may  we  see  amid  the  godly  poor  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  lot  which  we  have 
enumerated  above,  completely  overcome  I  They  reverence  conscience;  they  envy  not 
the  rich;  they  cultivate  and  rejoice  in  the  purest  and  temlerest  home  affections;  though 
ignorant  of  most  of  human  learning,  they  have  the  fear  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  Word,  and  so  are  wise  with  a  wisdom  before  which  mere  human  wisdom  dwindles 
into  Insignificance.  They  keep  themselves  from  all  vice,  they  love  aud  trust  God 
with  a  simplicity  of  utter  trust  and  calm  confidence,  beautiful  and  blessed  even  to 
contemplate— how  much  more  to  possess  1  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor  I  "  Thus,  then,  after 
the  manner  of  our  Lord,  would  we  strive  to  meet  and  overcome  the  moral  disadvantages 
of  the  poor. — 0. 

Ver.  I.—H0W  men  curse  their  hlesiings.    "  When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full,"  etc. 

L  QoD  DOES  THIS  AT  TIMES.  Cf.  Gen.  Hi.  17,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake," 
etc;  Hag.  i.  11,  etc.  And  whenever  he  makes  our  good  and  pleasant  things  the  means 
of  our  punishment.  Hezekiah's  riches  and  prosperity  were  the  lure  which  drew  upon 
him  the  oppressing  Assyrians.  And  so  the  body  which,  when  possessed  of  all  its 
faculties  and  in  health,  ministers  so  much  good  to  man,  God,  in  judgment  apon  th« 
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man's  sin,  may  for  the  sake  of  the  sinful  soul  cause  that  disease,  pain,  Impotence,  may 
surse  it.  And  the  mind  also — that  may  hecome  a  den  of  malignant,  impure,  profane 
thoughts. 

II.  But  men  do  this  far  mobe  frequently.  The  nohlest  physical  gifts  may  he 
shattered,  wrecked,  hy  sins  against  the  body.  The  mind— capable  of  such  high  service 
and  a  channel  of  such  vast  blessing — men  may,  do,  pollute,  corrupt,  and  pervert  and 
so  curse  thiir  blessings.  The  moral  nature — this  a  great  gift  of  God,  the  power  to 
judge,  choose,  resolve ;  but  see  how  soon  man  cursed  that  and  turned  hia  blessing  into 
a  curse.  The  gifts  of  providence  are  also  abused  in  the  same  way  (cf.  text).  The 
home.  Oh,  what  joy  comes  to  men  through  the  blessings  that  were  designed  to  be  for 
ever  associated  with  that  word  I  Hut  how  often  men,  by  self-indulgence,  neglect,  evil 
example,  utter  failure  in  parental  duty,  turn  the  blessing  of  home  into  a  curse !  And 
even  the  gospel  of  Christ  itself-  God's  unsjieakable  gift — men  may  make  the  knowledge 
of  it  to  be  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  "  for  themselves.  "  This  Child  is  set  for  the 
fall  of  many  in  Israel,"  said  Simeon  of  our  Lord. 

III.  But  it  is  a  crime  which  God  cannot  away  with.  "  How  shall  I  pardon  thee 
for  this  ?  "  etc.  "  Shall  I  not  visit,"  etc.  ?  (ver.  9).  Cf.  parable  of  fruitless  fig  tree— 
"  Cut  it  down,"  etc. ;  the  talents — "  Take  from  him  the  talent,"  etc.  And  the  human 
conscience  everywhere  assents  to  this  judgment  of  God.  We  judfie  in  like  manner 
ourselves.  We  feci  that  such  are  without  excuse.  Let  us,  then,  consider  our  blessings, 
and  ask  ourselves,  "  What  are  we  doing  with  them  ?  how  are  we  using  them?"  Let 
it  be  our  daily  prayer  and  endeavour  that  we  fall  not  into  this  great  sin. 

IV.  God's  way  is  to  turn  our  curses  into  blessings.  (Cf.  Neh.  xiii.  2.)  _  1. 
He  has  done  so  even  with  sin.  What  curse  could  be  greater?  Yet,  by  the  redemption 
there  is  in  Christ,  even  that  is  so  made  subject  that  now 

"  We  may  rise  on  stepping-stoneB 
Of  our  deail  Belves  to  higher  things." 

2,  And  he  has  done  so  with  sorrow.  Grief  had  been  for  ages  goina  about  the  world,  » 
sad-robed,  sombre,  and  ever-tearful  guest  in  whatever  house  she  took  up  her  temporary 
abode:  and  there  was  no  house  she  did  not  visit.  But  since  the  Lord  Jesus  became 
the  "  Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  she,  in  virtue  of  that  acquaintance, 
has  changed  her  very  nature,  and  the  curse  is  turned  into  a  blessing.  iShe  ministers 
help  to  the  soul,  in  releasing  it  from  the  bonds  of  this  evil  world  and  in  upliftinj;  it 
towards  its  true  Father  and  home  in  heaven.  3.  And  so  with  death.  Its  sting  is 
taken  away.  To  them  who  are  in  Christ  he  is  rather  a  friend  than  a  foe,  for  he  it 
is  who  open*  the  door  of  our  prison-house  and  lets  the  soul  go  free  and  rise  to  that 
place — 

»  Whore  loyal  hearts  and  true 
,  Stand  ever  in  the  light. 

All  rapture  through  and  through. 
In  God's  most  holy  sight." 

Ver  10  —Battlements  not  the  Lord's.  Jeremiah  is  telling  of  the  defences  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  In  the  a|,proachiug  invasion  they  should  fall  and  prove  utterly 
worthless ;  lor,  by  reason  of  the  people's  sin,  that  blessing  of  the  Lord  which  had  made 
their  battlements  impregnable  hitherto  was  withdrawn,  and  so,  the  peoi-le  being  no 
lono-er  the  Lord's,  their  defences  were  not  either,  and  so  were  no  defences  at  all.  But 
often  those  who  are  not  under  the  Divine  displeasure--nations,  Churches  uidividuals- 
are  found  relying  on  defences  that  are  not  Divine,  thinking  to  find  shelter  and  safety 
within  battlements  that  are  not  the  Lord's;  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  Lord  would 
ever  have  such  battlements  taken  away.  The  course  of  his  providence  not  seldom 
makes  plain  his  displeasure  in  these  tilings;  for  they  get  torn  down  and  destroyed 
hopeless  y  if  they  who  trust  in  them  are  not  wise  m /mie  "ind  themselves  take  them 
awav  -Ther^  are  many  references  in  Scripture  to  such  battlements  They  are  spoken 
of  either  as  "walls  daubed  with  unt,-mpered  mortar  "  or  as  "brol<en  cisterns  which 
aold  no  water.-  or,  more  plainly,  as  "  refnges  of  lies,"  or  as  "»  house  built  upon  the 
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gand,"  or  as  the  building  upon  the  foundation  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble.''  Such  are  soma 
of  the  parallels  to  the  truth  taught  in  the  text.  But  take  some  illustrationi  of  this 
erecting  of  and  trusting  in  battlenn;nts  not  the  Lord's. 

I.  It  has  bken  seen  rs  the  defence  op  the  Chuech  of  Christ.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  80  precious,  so  essential  to  the  world,  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  he  has 
promised  to  preserve  it  unto  the  end.  But  men  have  often  tried  to  plant,  m&intain, 
and  spread  it  in  anything  but  Divine  ways ;  e.g.  when :  1.  They  have  relied  en  the 
secular  arm.  They  hare  done  so,  and  with  what  consequences  let  the  present  state  o( 
Christendom  tell.  When  will  men  trust  the  glorious  inherent  power  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  throw  to  the  winds  those  carnal  weapons  which  she  wields  only  to  her  own 
wounding?  When  will  she  hear  the  voice  of  God  saying,  concerning  such  battlements, 
"  Take  them  away ;  they  are  not  the  Lord's  "  ?  2.  Organization  is  another  of  these  very 
questionable  defences.  That  it  has  its  use,  and  is  capable  of  much  and  valued  service, ' 
he  would  be  a  fool  who  should  deny.  But  the  peril  is  lest  the  artificial  and  merely 
human  supports  which  organization  supplies  should  be  allowed  to  serve  instead  of  that 
Divine  life  which  alone  is  the  true  defence  of  any  Church.  Church  arrangements 
which  necessitate  that  when  that  life  is  wanting  everything  shall  collapse  about  such 
a  Church,  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  and  not  present  the  mere  simulaorum  of  what  it  is 
not,— it  is  a  question  if  this  be  not  a  better  order  than  one  which,  by  means  of  its 
elaborate  organization,  keeps  up  the  show  of  Church  life  when  the  reality  is  not  there. 
8.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  those  adventitious  aids  to  the  Church  of  Christ  upon 
which  men  are  apt  so  much  to  rely.  Wealth,  social  position,  learning,  eloquence, 
numbers,  gifts,  and  other  such  advantages, — let  a  Church  place  her  trust  in  any  of  these, 
and  the  command  of  the  text  will  go  forth  at  once.  But  the  true  defence  of  a  Church 
is  the  life  that  is  in  her,  the  manifest  godliness  of  her  members ;  that  is  a  battlement 
which  is  the  Lord's,  and  which  none  can  take  away. 

II.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  defence  of  the  faith  of  the  Chuech.  The  faith 
of  the  Church  is,  without  doubt,  most  precious ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  contend  earnestly 
for  it.  But  men  have  sought  to  guard  and  defend  it  in  wrong  ways.  1.  Feriecution 
has  been  tried.  2.  Demanding  subscription  to  fixed  creeds.  There  may  be  and  are 
good  reasons  for  demanding  such  subscription,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  sub- 
scription has  ke|)t  the  f^iith  one  and  entire  in  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  Probably 
there  is  more  unity  of  belief  in  tliose  Churches  which  demand  no  such  subscription 
than  in  those  who  do.  3.  Belying  mostly  on  the  intellectual  defences  of  the  faith. 
There  are  such,  many,  varied,  cogent,  clear,  invaluable,  but  they  may  be  all  read  and 
mastered,  and  the  citadel  of  the  heart  be  not  won.  But  the  true  battlement  of  the 
faith  is  in  the  fact  that  it  commends  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Let  conscience  be  awakened  and  then  the  faith  presented,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
faith  to  the  needs  and  teachings  of  conscience  are  visible  at  once. 

III.  It  is  continttallt  seen  in  men's  conduct  in  BsaABD  TO  tbeib  own  pebsonal 
SALVATION.  What  else  is :  1.  Trust  in  sacraments  t  They  are,  without  doubt,  means 
of  grace  to  the  believer  in  Christ — the  experience  of  myriads  of  saints  attests  that ;  but 
he  who  looks  to  them  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  a  viaticum  that  "will  open 
a  way  to  heaven  for  the  vilest,  surely  that  is  a  refuge  of  lies.  2.  Seliance  on  human 
priests  t  This  reliauce  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Deep  seated 
in  men's  mind  is  the  idea  that  ministers  of  religion  can  really  help  the  soul  in  its  great 
needs.  Much  of  sending  for  ministers  in  cases  where  death  is  anticipated  is  based  on 
this  false  belief.  3.  Trust  in  such  poor  righteousness  as  we  can  offer  to  God ;  what  can 
it  do?  4.  nesting  on  an  imagined  leniency  in  God,  which  will  prevent  his  carrying  out 
the  threatenings  of  his  holy  Law  as  he  has  said  he  would  ?  How  many  soothe  and  still 
all  disquiet  of  conscience  by  such  false  confidence  as  this! — a  confidence  which  the 
facts  of  life,  apart  from  the  Word  of  God,  utterly  shatter  and  show  to  be  false.  But 
the  true  defence  of  the  soul  is  Christ;  tfiat  battlement  is  the  Lord's,  yea,  is  the  Lord 
himself,  and  he  will  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  him  even  unto  the  great  day. C. 

Ver.  24:.— The  silken  fetter.  In  ver.  22  the  prophet  has  spoken  of  the  soft,  unstable 
sand  holding  in  and  beating  back  the  mighty  surgings  of  the  sea ;  but  here  he  tells  of 
what  would  seem  a  still  more  unlikely  thing,  that  the  goodness  of  God  should  lead 
men  to  fear  him.     He  selects  that  prominent  proof  of  God's  goodness,  the  givini;  o( 
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the  raini  and  the  harvest,  as  a  type  of  all,  and  he  takes  for  granted  that  men  ought  to 
have  found  in  this  goodness  of  God  an  argument  for  his  fear.    Now  we  remark — 

I.  That  this  is  an  ukusoai.  aboument.  We  could  understand  ether  attributes 
of  Ck)d  being  appealed  to  as  grounds  for  fearing  him — ^his  majesty,  his  power,  his  justice, 
his  wrath — -but  his  goodness  seems  to  call  for  almost  every  other  feeling  than  that  of 
fear.  Joy,  gratitude,  benevolence,  praise,  but  not  fear.  We  delight  ourselves  in  hia 
goodneM,  we  bask  in  it  as  in  the  blessed  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  we  never /ear  it,  or 
see  in  it  a  reason  for  such  regard  of  God.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  expectation  of 
the  prophet,  that  God's  goodness  should  lead  us  to  his  fear,  was  not  based  on  any 
supposition  or  belief  that  there  was  aught  of  fearfulness  about  the  goodness  of  God. 
Of  the  devil's  goodness  when  he  turns  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  when  he  quotes 
Scripture,  as  he  did  at  our  Lord's  temptation,  and  when  he  pours  honey  into  our  cup, — 
of  his  goodness  we  may  be  afraid.  It  is  but  a  mask.  And  of  some  men's  goodness  we 
may  be  afraid — men  who  are  "  false  as  the  smooth,  deceitful  sea,"  "  adders'  poison  under 
their  lips ;  "  they  betray  with  a  kiss.  And  men  were  wont  to  fear  the  goodness  of  the 
gods  they  worshipped.  They  imagined  they  would  be  jealous  if  they  saw  a  man 
prospering  overmuch.  Hence  to  appease  them  men  would  inflict  loss  and  injury  on 
themselves.  See  the  story  of  Folycrates.  Nor  either  because  there  is  aught  of  fatality 
attached  to  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  not  as  the  beautiful  flush  on  the  countenance, 
which,  lovely  as  it  may  appear,  is  a  mark  of  doom  clearly  discernible  to  the  experienced 
eye.  For  no  such  reasons  as  these  are  we  to /ear  God  and  his  goodness.    Nevertheless— 

II.  God's  goodness  is  a  proper  reason  foe  a  holt  tear.  1.  For  it  reveals  a 
Being  so  far  removed  above  all  our  conceptions  of  human  goodness.  Due  who  stands  on 
so  infinitely  higher  a  level  of  moral  excellency,  that  a  sacred  awe  fills  our  soul  as  we 
contemplate  what  God  is  and  what  his  love  is,  especially  his  love  to  us  in  Christ, 
"  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thcu  mayest  be  feared." 

"  Oh,  how  I  fear  thee,  living  God, 
With  deepest,  tenderest  fears. 
And  worship  thee  with  humble  hope 
And  penitential  tears  1 " 

2.  And  because  God's  goodness  reveals  the  intensity  and  depth  of  his  love,  and  there- 
fore reveals  a  corresponding  wrath  against  all  who  outrage  that  love.  The  gentlest 
mother  yearning  with  affection  for  her  children, — let  those  little  ones  be  wronged,  what 
a  fury  will  she  become  towards  the  wrong-doer,  and  all  because  her  lovo  is  so  great ! 
And  so, "  according  to  God's  love,  so  is  his  wrath."  There  is  no  wrath  like  that  "  of  the 
Lamb."  3.  And  because  God's  goodness  in  its  temporal  manifestations  is  but  granted 
for  a  while.  He  reserves  his  right  to  recall  it  when  he  will.  Hence  if  riches,  or  any 
other  form  of  earthly  good  and  present  earthly  joy, — if  these  increase,  set  not  your  heart 
upon  them.  It  is  terrible  to  have  all  our  peace  of  heart  and  mind,  all  the  joy  of  our 
life,  identified  with  and  dependent  upon  what  one  day  God  may  recall.  Every  channel 
of  God's  goodness  thus  becomes  a  possible  channel  of  deep  suflering  and  distress.  If, 
then,  your  delight  in  the  gift  have  not  led  you  to  the  love  and  trust  of  the  Giver,  what 
comfort  will  you  have  when  the  gift  is  withdrawn  ?  What  an  argument  this  for  the 
comment  of  our  text !  4.  Remember,  again,  the  depraved  nature  which  we  carry  about 
with  us,  which  ever  seeks  to  pervert  to  evil  what  God  gives  us  for  our  good.  "  Jeshurun 
waxed  fat,  and  kicked."  Prosperity  is  a  sore  temptation,  before  which  many  a  man 
falls.  God's  gifts  are  the  material  out  of  which  many  build  a  screen,  a  wall  which 
shuts  them  ofl'  from  God.  5.  And  because  God's  goodness  heightens  our  responsibility. 
How  stern  the  word, "  Out  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  ?  "  etc. !  Goodness  and  I  .ve  and  care 
had  been  thrown  away  upon  it.  If  God,  then,  have  pleaded  with  us  by  his  love,  as  we 
know  he  has,  what  if  our  hearts  be  still  estranged  from  him?  "He  that  from  God's 
mercy  gathers  no  argument  for  his  fear,  may  conclude  thus  much — that  there  is  indeed 
forgiveness  with  God,  but  no  forgiveness  fur  him  "  (South).     Then  let  us  ask— 

"Lord,  let  thy  fear  within  us  dwell. 
Thy  love  our  footsteps  guide ; 
That  love  shall  all  vain  love  expel, 
That  fear  all  fear  beside." 
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Ver.  24. — God's  gifts  of  the  rains  and  the  harvest.  "  The  Lord  our  God,  that  giveth 
rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  in  his  season :  he  reserveth  unto  us,"  etc.  To 
a  country  so  liable  to  drought  as  Palestine,  the  regular,  periodic  rainfall  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  they  had  not  the  former  rain — that  which  came  first  after  seed- 
time— the  seed  would  not  germinate  in  the  soil ;  and  if,  when  near  the  harvest,  the  rain 
did  not  come  again,  there  would  be  no  full  corn  in  the  ear :  it  would  not  swell  out  and 
mature  in  any  way  to  the  husbandman's  content.  "  Hence  the  people  of  those  landi 
speak  of  the  weather  and  the  crops  with  a  more  immediate  reference  to  God  than  is 
usual  with  us.  It  is  said  that  the  common  expressions  of  the  peasantry  are  such  as 
much  impress  travellers  with  their  apparently  devout  recognition  of  the  Almighty's 
i^enoy."  A  lady  and  her  party  were  one  day  traversing,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
Arab  guide,  the  fertile  plains  west  of  the  Carmel  range.  "  Bain  began  to  fall  in  torrents. 
Mohammed,  our  groom,"  so  the  lady  tells,  "threw  a  large  Arab  cloak  over  me,  saying, 
'  May  Allah  preserve  you,  O  lady,  while  he  is  blessing  the  fields ! ' "  "  Blessing  the 
fields," — what  a  beautiful  synonym  for  the  rain  1  But  it  indicates  the  constant 
dependence  of  those  lands  on  these  rains,  and  the  people's  sense  of  the  high  value  of  this 
gift  of  God.  The  husbandman  relies  entirely  upon  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  and 
if  these  do  not  fall  copiously  in  their  season  famine  will  ensue.  Therefore,  when 
wishing  to  point  out  some  signal  mark  of  the  Lord's  favour  to  his  people,  tbe  prophet 
selects  this,  that  he  "  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  in  his  season,"  etc. 
The  prophet  knew  that  every  heart  would  assent  and  own  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
herein.  Probably  he  was  more  sure  of  it  there  and  then  than  he  would  be  here  and 
now.  We  have  got  so  mystified  with  the  modern  doctrines  of  "  the  order  of  nature  " 
and  "  the  uniformity  of  natural  law,"  that  we  have  come  to  regard  the  universe  almost 
as  a  great  machine,  the  regular  working  of  which  exTcites  no  surprise,  and  demands  and 
obtains  still  less  gratitude.  But  all  this  is  very  sad.  Happy  they  who,  in  the  coming 
round  of  the  seasons,  the  fall  of  the  rain  and  the  blessed  harvest,  are  both  able  and 
glad  to  confess,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever."  But  let  this  verse  not  so  much  suggest  the  literal  facts  here  commemorated 
by  the  prophet,  as  those  other  and  higher  s|iiritual  facts  which  they  resemble  and 
suggest.  The  three  blessed  gifts  of  God  in  the  natural  world  here  spoken  of,  tell  of 
gifts  like  to  them  in  the  spiritual  world.    And  first  they  remind  us  of — 

L  Those  persons  who  ake  so  happt  as  to  realize  all  the  three  :  the  two 
rains — both  the  former  and  the  latter — and  the  harvest.  Now,  there  are  many  such, 
God  be  praised  for  them!  In  their  own  religious  life  they  know  what  God's  blessing' 
of  the  former  rain  is.  There  was  such  vivid  realization  of  the  love  of  Christ,  such 
hatred  of  sin,  such  sweet  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  such  free  intercourse  with  God  in 
prayer,  such  bright  onlooks  into  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  such  ready  delight  in  worship 
and  in  work,  such  prompt  siding  with  the  will  of  God — in  a  word,  such  enjoyment  of 
him,  that  it  is  still,  and  will  ever  be,  a  delightful  retrospect. 

"  What  peaceful  honrs  we  tlien  enjoyed  I 
How  sweet  their  memory  still  I  " 

"  That  was  the  early  rain.  The  seed  had  just  been  sown,  and  the  Master,  to  make  it 
take  deeper  root,  and  to  make  it  spring  up  faster  into  the  green  blade,  gave  them  the 
sacred  shower  of  his  loving  presence."  And  then  there  came  afterwaids  the  latter  rain. 
For  such  is  needed  even  in  the  holiest  Christian's  life.  The  early  excitement,  the  power 
of  novelty,  which  is  a  power  in  the  religious  life  as  in  all  other,  wore  off,  as  it  is  its 
nature  to  do.     Many  weary  leagues  of  life's  pilgrimage  had  to  be  traversed,  many 

disappointments  to  be  met  with,  many  trials  to  be  endured,  many  temptations subtle 

strange,  strong — had  to  be  met  and  overcome,  and  they  left  the  soul  weary  and' 
exhausted.  And,  but  for  the  blessed  latter  rain,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  Divine 
life  in  the  soul  would  have  died  down.  But  then  there  came,  brought  about  in  one 
way  and  another,  the  second  baplism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  by  means  of  thai 
separate  acts  of  obedience  crystallized  into  blessed  habits,  which  made  their  discharge' 
prompt,  easy,  and  effeotiva  The  power  of  prayer  became  more  marked,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word  deepened.  The  unseen  and  eternal  canie 
out  of  the  mist  and  vagueness  of  former  years  into  clear,  well-defined  reality,  so  that 
the  ueeing  him  who  is  invisible  came  to  be  a  daily  vision ;  and  the  wallt  with  Gad 
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grew  to  be  constant,  delightful,  and  more  intimate  each  day.  And  so  the  harvest  of 
peace  with  God,  of  holy  calm,  of  settled  obedience,  and  of  loyal,  happy  service,  was 
daily  reaped.  And  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  passed  into  the  skies,  the  harvest  of 
glory  has  been  reaped  also,  or  rather  is  being  reaped,  the  joy  of  which,  is  ever-during 
with  the  eternal  life  of  the  suul.  So  again  and  again  has  it  been  in  the  experience  of 
the  Christian  life.  And  likewise  has  it  been  also  in  the  work  and  service  rendered  to 
Christ.  That,  too,  in  many  an  instance,  has  had  its  former  rain  of  blessing.  It  w»8 
begun  in  Christ  and  for  Christ.  Tokens  of  the  Lord's  presence  were  not  wanting  even 
al  the  Tery  outset.  Sinners  were  converted,  believers  were  edified,  souls  were  saved, 
as  the  result  of  the  early  toil  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  The  sermons  may  have  been 
juvenile,  unskilled  in  mere  sermonio  art,  but  they  had  the  Divine  power  with  them. 
The  teaching  given  to  the  scholars  in  the  class  may  have  been  sadly  unscientific,  and 
wanting  in  symmetry  and  system  j  but  Jesus  was  commended  to  the  children,  and  his 
love  so  spokeu  of  that  they  listened,  were  touched,  were  persuaded,  were  saved.  And 
then  years  after  the  latter  rain  came.  For  a  long  while  the  work  went  on  in  a  quiet, 
almost  monotonous  way.  There  appeared  no  stir,  no  great  impression  made.  But  he 
who  gave  the  early  rain  now  sent  the  latter  also.  And  a  new  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  was  given.  And  again  and  increasingly  the  Word  was  spokeu  with 
power;  the  influence  of  Christ's  servant  told  with  all  the  added  strength  that  life-long 
consecration  to  that  work  gave  to  it,  and  many  a  soul  confessed  the  might  of  that 
ministry  which  Christ  enabled  him  to  discharge.  And  a  blessed  harvest  was  reaped, 
day  after  day,  week  by  week ;  the  sickle  of  the  Word  seemed  never  so  keen,  the  hand 
that  wielded  it  never  so  vigorous,  the  sheaves  never  so  large,  until  the  reaper  was 
called  away  to  join  in  the  glad  festivities  of  the  eternal  harvest-home.  Yes,  so  it  has 
been  again  and  again.  And,  would  we  have  it  so  with  ourselves, — and  would  we  not  ? — 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  realization  of  these  blessings — the  early  and  the  latter 
rain,  and  the  harvest — in  our  work  depends  upon  our  personal  realization  of  them  in  our 
o^on  souli.  The  soul  not  alive  in  and  for  God  can  never  accomplish  much  in  his  work 
and  service.  We  must  "  take  heed  to  ourselves  "  would  we  successfully  take  heed  to 
our  work,  and  be  the'means  of  salvation  to  others.  Yes,  let  us  remember  this.  But 
be  encouraged  by  remembering  also  tha.t  it  is  God's  way  and  wont  to  send  this  threefold 
hlessing.  This  verse  speaks' of  his  giving  these  great  gifts  as  his  customary  habit.  It 
is  not  an  exceptional  or  strange  thing  with  him,  but  that  which  we  may,  and  even 
should,  look  for.  May  he  help  us  so  to  do,  and  then  give  us  our  heart's  desire  I  But 
next  consider — 

II.  Those  less  hapft  ones  who  realize  only  two  out  of  thksb  thrkb  gifts 
OF  God.  They  have  had  the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  but  the  harvest  they  have  not 
yet  rejoiced  in.  There  are  such  experiences,  both  in  the  Christian  life  and  in  Christian 
work.  The  men  were  truly  converted  to  God  at  the  first,  and  they  have  in  after  years 
felt  the  power  of  his  Spirit  again  and  again ;  but  that  harvest  of  settled  peace  and  jny, 
that  power  habitually  to  walk  with  God  in  the  comfort  of  his  love,  and  in  prompt,  joy- 
ful obedience  to  his  will,  has  not  come  to  them.  And  they  grieve  over  it  much.  And 
yet  more  is  this  delay  of  the  harvest  often  known  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  work. 
The  whole  Christian  Church  mourns  to-day  over  this  delay  of  harvest.  The  early  rain 
of  the  Pentecostal  day  fell  refreshingly  upon  them ;  and  since  then  there  have  been 
spring-tides  of  Divine  influence,  copious  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  latter  rains 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  But  the  harvest — where  is  that  ?  Where  is  the  world,  or  even 
one  entire  nation,  won  for  God?  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  do  not 
seem  much  diminished,  nor  those  of  the  kingdom  of  God  much  enlarged.  And  so,  too, 
individual  Churches  have,  in  like  manner,  been  blessed  with  early  and  latter  rains,  but 
the  harvest  of  their  work  has  not  come.  They  can  tell  you  of  times  in  their  history 
when  there  seemed  a  general  movement  God  wards  ;  when  the  people  met  for  prayer  in 
unwonted  numbers  and  with  unwonted  fervour.  Their  early  history  may  have  been 
one  of  difSoulty  and  struggle,  but  these  were  overborne  by  a  glorious  awakening,  a  gird- 
ing of  them  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  manifestly  setting  up  his  standard 
in  their  midst.  "  And  the  Lord  added  to  them  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  And 
in  more  recent  years  they  have  had  like  and  even  larger  experiences  of  his  glorious 
presence.  But  yet  the  harvest  is  not'  reaped.  Not  only  is  the  neighbourhood  around 
them  still  for  the  most  part  as  it  was,  untouched,  unimpressed  by  the  power  of  the 
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goipel,  but  many  who  gather  with  them  Sunday  by  Siindny,  and  in  their  week-day 
assemblies,  are  yet  unconverted  and  unsaved.  Where  is  the  haivest?  Why  does  it 
not  come?  "How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long?"  these  servants  of  God  continually  cry 
to  him.  And  so,  too,  with  the  individual  worker  for  Christ.  He,  too,  can  look  back 
on  a  time  when  he  began  his  holy  labour,  whether  in  more  prominent  or  more  obscure 
place  it  matters  not ;  but  there  was  given  to  him  the  early,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  the  latter,  rain.  But  he  look.s  round  his  class,  his  family,  his  school,  his  congre- 
gation, and  oh,  what  a  scant  portion  of  the  field  is  as  yet  even  begun  to  be  garnered 
for  Chiist  I  How  powerless  his  words  seem  to  fall  on  many  of  them  I  How 
un»ngwered  his  prayers  on  their  behalf  still  seem  to  be !  Now,  what  are  we  to  say 
to  all  this  t  Well,  these  three  things  we  may  surely  say :  Firstj  that  God  re$ervei 
the  weeks  of  harvest.  He  has  appointed  them,  but  the  day  of  their  coming  he  has 
reserved  in  his  own  power.  The  husbandman  must  have  long  patience;  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  holy  seed  is  an  orderly,  and  is  generally  a  slow,  process.  All 
God's  greatest  works  are  slow.  Science  is  ever  teaching  us  this.  What  ages  upon 
ages  do  the  geologist  and  the  astronomer  demand  for  tlie  processes  of  which  they 
tell!  How  our  little  chronologies  dwindle  into  insignificance  besides  those  vast 
periods  which  they  have  conclusively  shown  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Creator 
in  perfecting  those  phenomena  of  which  their  several  sciences  take  account  I  And,  in 
the  far  greater  and  more  difficuU  work  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of 
human  souls,  shall  we  be  impatient  if  God  do  not  begin,  continue,  and  em)  it  all  in  the 
short  space  of  our  little  lives?  Surely  this  is  to  be  unreasonable,  is  improper,  is 
wrong.  But  remember,  too,  that  the  harvest  itself  is  a  long  process.  'I'hey  are 
"  weeJos  of  harvest."  The  ingathering  has  begun  when  only  one  sheaf  in  a  field  has 
been  reaped.  The  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  The  fields  are  white  already  unto  harvest," 
when  he  held  in  his  hand  only  one  solitary  ripe  ear  of  corn,  the  conversion  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  Hence  we  may  possibly  be  mourning  tliat  the  harvest  has  not 
come,  when  in  fact  it  has  actually  begun.  Why,  my  brother,  it  began  in  you  from  the 
first  hour  that  you  were  converted  to  God.  He  was  cutting  the  bonds  that  bound  you 
to  this  world  when  he  first  called  you  to  himself;  and  all  the  varied  means  by  which 
he  is  separating  you  from  the  world  is  but  the  reaping  continually  going  on;  ami 
when  the  sickle  of  death  comes  and  outs  down  this  bodily  life  of  yours,  it  wi'.l  be 
but  the  last  stroke  of  the  reaper  that  tells  that  the  harvest  for  you  is  finished  at  last. 
And  so  with  your  work.  The  harvest  is  begun.  That  child's  heart  you  won  for  Christ 
lieie,  that  sonl  that  was  brought  to  Jesus  through  the  Word  preached  by  you  there, 
those  others  gathered  to  the  Redeemer's  feet  elsewhere, — 'what  were  these  blessed  facts 
but  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  a  beginning  that  is  to  go  on  ?  You  are  not  strong 
enough  to  reap  all  the  Lord's  field ;  be  content  that  he  lets  you  reap  a  part.  Other 
workmen  are  to  enter  in  where  you  may  not,  and  to  their  arm  shall  fall  the  sheaves 
that  you  may  not  gather.  So  say  not  any  more,  "  The  harvest  is  delayed."  Why,  you 
are  actually  engaged  in  it  now.  You  are  not  a  mere  sower,  but  you  are  a  reaper  t'lo. 
And  remember  the  full  harvest  shall  be  reaped.  He  is  the  Lord  of  it,  and  will  not  let 
it  waste ;  by  one  means  or  another  it  shall  all  be  gathered  in.  This  is  what  we  have 
to  say  to  you  who  mourn  at  the  harvest's  delay. 

III.  But  there  are  others  less  happy  still.  Those  who  can  claim  to  have 
REALIZED  ONLY  ONE  OP  THESE  THREE  GIFTS  OF  GoD.  The  harvest  IS  not  theirs,  nor 
both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains,  but  only  one  of  them.  Now,  this  one  may  be  only 
the  former  rain.     In  their  religious  life  they  were  blessed  with  this  :  the  wonted  hannv 


,,      ,-  ■  -you?"    Their  goodn 

been  like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  " — it  has  gone  away.  And  so  also  in ' 
much  of  religiom  work.  At  the  beginning  there  was  a  zeal  and  fervour  and  force 
which  promised  great  things,  but  it  all  soon  died  down.  They  had  no  staying  power, 
and  beoaiise  all  was  not  accomplished  in  one  vigorous  rush  and  charge,  and  because  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  presented  a  more  stubborn  and  obstinate  front  than 
was  anticipated,  those  who  went  forth  to  do  battle  with  them  became  discouraged  and 
soon  turned  back.  In  these  eases,  both  in  the  life  and  the  work,  though  there  was  th« 
former  rain,  the  latter  baa  not  as  yet  fallen.     Now  where,  as  is  often  the  C4se,  this  ha» 
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been  owing  to  neglect  of  those  Divine  aids  which  Ck>d  has  placed  within  our  power— 

the  blessed  aids  of  prayer,  watchfulness,  aud  the  diligent  use  of  grace  already  given — 
then  not  pity  but  censure  must  be  awarded  to  those  of  whom  we  speak.  "  They  have 
not  because  they  asked  not ; "  or  if  they  asked  they  "  asked  amiss."  Ah,  what  a  sad 
•mount  of  such  asking  amiss  there  ever  is! — asking  as  a  substitute  for  working,  instead 
of  as  an  aid  and  encouragement  thereto ;  asking,  but  with  motives  marred  by  selfish- 
ness, strife,  and  many  forms  of  that  "  regarding  iniquity  in  the  heart,"  which  ever  bjirs 
the  coming  of  the  needed  answer.  And  so  there  have  been  decline  and  decay,  and  a 
fresh  fall  of  the  heavenly  rain  is  indeed  wanted.  Oh,  do  these  words  apply  to  any  of 
UB,  either  in  regard  to  our  stunted  life  or  our  ineffectual  work?  It  may  be  so.  But, 
thank  God,  such  sad  facts  are  not  always  the  cause.  God  may  be  pleased,  notwith- 
standing that  his  servants  wait  upon  him  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  they  so  much 
desire,  to  delay  his  answer.  The  rains  of  God  have  their  season,  and  he  best  knows 
what  and  when  that  season  is.  His  purpose  is  to  stir  you  up  to  yet  more  earnest 
prayer,  to  greater  energy  of  spiritual  endeavour.  All  the  night  through  did  Jacob 
wrestle  with  the  angel,  ere  he  won  the  glorious  name  of  Israel.  Not  till  after  so  long 
and  so  arduous  a  struggle  that  his  physical  strength  gave  way,  the  smew  of  his  thigh 
shrank,  and  he  seemed  reduced  to  utter  powerlessness ; — not  till  then  was  the  victory 
won.  If,  therefore,  any  of  us,  in  our  own  religious  life  or  work,  are  still  waiting  in 
prayer  and  watching  thereunto,  but  yet  the  desired  answer  has  not  come,  regard  it  not 
as  denial,  but  only  as  a  delay  sent  to  test  and  try  your  faith — that  faith  more  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  gold  and  silver,  and  which  when  tested  shall  come  forth 
triumphant,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  grace.  But  there  are  those  who  have  tlie  latter 
rain  only.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  those  instances  of  late  repentance,  of  eleventh-hour 
turning  to  God?  Such  coming  to  God  at  the  last  does  now  and  then  occur,  and  the 
promise  of  our  Lord,  "  Whosoever  cometh  unto  me  I  will,"  etc.,  is  made  good.  Such 
have  the  latter  rain,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  known  the  former.  And 
so,  too,  with  those  who  all  their  lifetime  have  been  subject  to  bondage,  have  walked  iu 
darkness  and  have  seen  no  light,— to  these  tried  children  of  God  light  often  comes  at 
eventide ;  they  have  the  latter  rain,  but  not  the  former.  And  it  is  so  also  m  many  depart- 
ments of  Christian  work.  Take  the  long  and  painful  history  of  many  of  our  missions. 
For  how  many  years,  amid  how  many  discouragements,  from  deaths,  desertions,  disease, 
and  the  like,  have  the  pioneers  of  those  missions  toiled  on  as  the  missionaries  m  Central 
Africa,  so  repeatedly  deprived  by  death  of  one  and  another,  of  their  httle  band,  are 
vet  doing!  The  early  rain  has  never  come,  but  the  latter  we  are  sure  they  and  all 
such  shall  have.  Oh,  how  they  deserve  and  demand  our  sympathy  and  our  earnest 
prayers!  Shame  will  it  be  on  the  Church  at  home  if  these  be  withheld.  Bat  we 
•  beUeve  they  are  not  and  will  not  be.  These  are,  however,  a  third  class  less  blessed 
than  those  who  have  both  the  former  and  latter  rain,  and  stUl  less  than  those  who  have 
added  on  the  crown  and  consummation  of  all  their  toil— tW'joyous  harvest.  But  far, 
far  more  blessed  are  they  than  that  other  and  last  class  of  whom  also  we  are  reminded— 
rV  Those  who  have  heitheb  of  these  blessdjos— neither  pokmbb  nob  lattee 
BAIN 'nob  habvest.  The  profession  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  made,  and  one  or 
other  form  of  Christian  work  may  be  undertaken,  but  all  manner  of  motives  all  manner 
of  reasons,  save  the  alone  right  and  true  one,  may  account  for  such  facts.  The  religion 
and  the  work  may  alike  bc  hollow,  formal,  insincere;  a  hfe  and  a  worlc  on  which 
nefther  t^  formeT  nor  the  latter  rains  of  God's  Spirit  will  ever  come  and  the  only 
harvest  which  shall  be  reaped  will  be  one  of  "  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  There 
is  rSe  life  in  the  man's  soul,  and  therefore  none  in  his  work  either  No  more 
nitM  sneotacle  can  any  contemplate  than  this,  and  from  being  examples  of  it  may  God 
Kb  mercy  delivS  uB^all.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this.  The  Lord  our  God  ,s  wont 
£  rive^'rafn  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  in  his  seas^/'  and  to  reserve  unto  us  the 
a^wLted  weeks  of  harvest.  This  is  his  declared  will.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  w.th- 
^KSl^ing?    Oh  leyvery^^^^^^ 

tne  former^and  the  latter  rain,  be  rekdy  for  the  reaper's  work.  You  who  have  had  but 
the  former  rain,  plead  mightily  for  the  latter  too;  and  you  who  have  had  neither, 
IhotW  L  yo^  own  Ufe  or  in  your  work,  remember  the  fault  is  your  own.  but  resolvi 
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in  the  strength  of  God's  grace  that  it  shall  be  so  no  more.  Turn  to  him  your  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  came  that  you  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  and 
beseech  him  to  give  you  what  you  must  have  or  die.  And  so  for  you  and  for  us  all  w« 
would  pray— 

"Diffuse,  O  Ood,  those  copious  showen, 
That  earth  its  fruit  may  yield. 
And  change  this  barren  wilderness 
To  Carmel'g  flowery  field." 

0. 

Vera,  27,  28. — The  deviVs  lure,  "  Their  houses  are  full  of  deceit,  there/ore  they  ai* 
become  great,"  etc. 

I.  Sevebal  or  THESE  itTRBS  ARE  NAMED  HEBE.  1.  Wealth  :  "  They  are  wajten 
lich."  2.  Luxury:  "  'i'hey  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine."  3.  Impunity :  "  They  overpass, 
.  .  .  they  judge  not,  .  .  .  yet  they  prosper."    4.  Success ;  "  They  prosper." 

II.  And  the  like  lubes  are  held  out  still.  Satan  is  ever  seeliing,  and  with 
sad  success,  to  seduce  men  by  such  and  similar  snares. 

IlL  It  is  what  wb  might  expect.  For  that  Satan  should  in  this  manner  tempt 
men  is  in  keeping  with  his  constant  method  of  parodying  and  travestying  all  the  good 
works  of  God.  What  virtue,  wliat  Christian  grace,  is  there  that  he  does  not  carica- 
ture— modesty  by  servility,  prudence  by  meanness,  generosity  by  careless  waste,  etc.  ? 
And  so  here,  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  raaketh  rich,"  and  hence  Satan  sets  to  work 
to  (ievise  a  blessing  of  his  which  also  shall  make  rich — and  this  is  his  great  lure. 

IV.  And  this  lube  is  made  the  mobe  attbaotivb  by  the  fact  that  God 

OFTEU  8UFPEBS  HIS  8BBVANT8  TO  FALL  INTO  GREAT  DISTRESS.  "  Many  ate  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  righteous;"  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation."  For  God  desires 
that  we  shall  love  him  for  himself,  yea,  when  our  earthly  interests  even  plead  against 
him.     Such  trial  of  our  faith  is  exceeding  precious  in  his  sight. 

V.  OuB  DUTY  AND  DEFENCE,  THEREFORE,  18:  1.  To  look  right  On  beyoud  the 
present  reward,  even  to  "  the  end."  2.  To  expose  to  others  the  treachery  of  these 
apparent  rewards.  3.  To  pray  for  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  Nehemiah,  who  said,  "  So 
did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God."  4.  To  yield  our  heart  and  soul  up  to  the  better 
attraction  of  Christ  and  his  cross,  until  we  come  to  say  of  him,  "  Thou  art  '  mine 
exceeding  joy.' " — C. 

Ver.  31. — A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  indeed.  Consider^ 
I.  In  WHAT  IT  CONSISTED.  1.  "  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely."  The  prophets  were 
not  mere  predicters  of  future  events,  but  the  uttserers  of  God's  will — those  who  spoke 
forth,  as  the  very  word  "  prophet "  denotes,  the  hitherto  undeclared  mind  of  God.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  specially  selected,  trained,  privileged,  commftsioned.  Hence 
every  inducement  that  could  possibly  bear  on  them  to  lead  them  to  be  faithful  to  their 
high  charge  and  trust  was  theirs :  love  of  their  country ;  approval  of  their  own  con- 
science ;  the  fear  of  God ;  the  sure,  if  not  present,  reward  of  their  fidelity  which 
they  would  receive  from  God.  But  yet  they  prophesied  falsely.  We  could  have 
understood :  (1)  Their  hesitation  in  the  discharge  of  tkeir  duty.  See  how  Jeremiah 
himself  shrank  from  it,  so  stern  and  arduous  was  it.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  be-a 
prophet  in  those  days.  (2)  Their  silence  even.  Fear  may  have  rendered  them  dumb,  or 
hojieleBsncss  of  doing  any  good  may  have  silenced  them.  But  that  they  should  prophesy 
falsely— they  from  whom  fidelity  at  all  costs  might  have  been  looked  for— that  was  "a 
wonderful  and  horrible,"  etc.  The  fountains  of  truth  were  poisoned,  the  helm  of  the 
ship  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  steer  her  on  to  the  rocks.  The  light  that 
waa  in  Israel  was  darkened,  therefore  bow  great  was  their  darkness !  What  force  such 
a  lact  as  this  lends  to  the  urgency  with  which  :  (a)  Ood' s  prophets— his  ministers  to-day 
are  such — should  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  their  doctrine  ;  and  (6)  Ood' s  people 
should  remember  in  fervent  prayer  those  on  whom  so  high  and  solemn  a  charge  is  laid. 
2.  "  "The  priests  hear  rule  hy  their  means."  The  priests  were  the  more  familiar  ministers 
of  religion.  They  were  a  permanent  order,  not  raised  up  for  special  occasions,  and  they 
came  Into  contact  with  men  continually.  They  were  supposed  "  to  keep  knowledt'e." 
They  had  al]  the  traditions  of  their  order,  all  the  memories  of  their  history  and  of  God's 
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favour  to  them.  They  were  independent  of  the  prophets,  but  were  much  bound  to  the 
people  for  their  sympathy  and  support.  But  whilst  independent  of  the  prophets,  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  them  in  furthering  the  service  of  God.  And  they  also  had 
means  of  knowing  the  truth.  They  were  able  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  of 
God.  Hence  they  might  have  known  the  falsity  of  ihe  false  prophets.  And  they 
ought  to  have  exposed  it.  Bat  instead  they  combined  with  them,  accepted  the  aid  of 
their  falsehood,  and  bore  rule  by  their  means.  For,  oorrupt  as  the  people  were,  they 
would  speedily  have  discovered  the  wickedness  of  the  priests  had  not  the  prophets 
sided  with  them.  Now  the  poison  spreads.  The  priests,  coming  into  contact  with  all 
the  people,  propagate  the  falsehood  of  the  prophets,  shelter  themselves  behind  their 
authority,  and  deceive  those  who  trusted  in  them.  Yes,  it  is  "  a  wonderful  and  horrible," 
etc.  It  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  originate  falsehood :  this  the  prophets  did.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  others  to  spread  that  falsehood  abroad :  this  the  priests  did.  Leagued 
together,  the  people  who  trusted  them  were  in  evil  case  indeed.  But  there  was  a  further 
element  of  sorrow  to  be  yet  added.  3.  The  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  (1)  This  showed 
that :  (a)  conscience  was  dead  or  drugged ;  (J)  all  perception  of  their  true  wisdom  was 
gone ;  (c)  there  was  no  remedy  but  the  Are  of  the  judgment  of  God.  (2)  It  is  explained 
by  probable  facts  that :  (a)  the  poison  was  disguised ;  (5)  large  licence  was  allowed. 
(3)  It  reveals  the  awfully  contac;ious  nature  of  moral  evil.  The  dread  possibilities  of 
uational  corruption,  against  which  we  are  bound  to  watch  and  pray. 

II.  The  question  it  gives  kise  to  :  "  What  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"  That 
is  to  what  lengths  will  they  go  when  their  wickedness  has  full  hold  upon  them  ?  to 
what  depths  of  degradation  will  they  fall?  to  what  resources  will  they  turn  when  God's 
judgments  come?  The  sadness  of  the  question  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily 
answering  it.  It  leads  us  to  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  at  which  we  can  only  shudder  and 
pray  that  none  of  us  may  fall  therein. 

CoJiCLUSiON.  1.  Thank  God  that  such  prophets  and  priests  are  the  exception  to  the 
rule. "  2.  That  when  such  exceptions  are  met  with,  God  has  provided  a  remedy  against 
them— in  his  infallible  Word ;  in  his  Spirit,  leading  us  into  all  truth.  3.  Try  all  that 
human  ministers  say  by  these  tests.  4.  Seeing  how  much  depends  upon  them,  and 
what  power  for  good  or  ill  they  cannot  but  have,  pray  with  all  importunity  tliat  God 
send  only  faithful  men  into  his  ministry,  and  preserve  in  their  fidelity  those  who  are 
there  already. — C. 

Yen,  20 24. Nature's  witness  against  blind  eyes  and  rebellious  hearts.  Three  forms 

of  evil  are  rebuked  here. 

I  The  dttlness  of  spiritual  sensibility  that  pails  to  discern  the  JJivine 
MEANIHO  or  NATURE.  Israel  and  Judah  are  addressed  as  a  "  foolish  people,  without 
understanding,"  etc.  Their  crimes  and  sorrows  sprang  in  great  part  out  of  their  blind- 
ness and  thoughtlessness  (Isa.  i.  3;  v.  12,  13).  They  would  not  use  even  the  powers 
of  ipiritual  discernment  they  possessed.  They  perceived  not  the  Divme  presence  m 
natural  things— the  sounding  shore,  the  revolving  seasons— so  as  to  bow  with  adormg 
reverence  before  it.  Pew  things  are  stranger  or  sadder  than  the  insensibility  of  the 
SDiriU  of  men  to  the  Divme  in  nature.  "  They  have  eyes,  but  do  not  see  the  ;  invisible 
thines"of  the  Great  Creator  "  through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
Dower  and  Godhead."  They  must  be  startled  into  the  recognition  of  the  present  God. 
When  gome  event  out  of  the  ordinary  course  occurs,  they  stand  in  awe  before  it,  but  in 
the  familiar  round  of  nature  they  find  nothing  Divine.  We  are  all  more  or  less  open  to 
this  charge.  The  earthquake,  the  lightning  flash,  the  hurnoane,  set  us  thinkmg  of  the 
maiesty  of  him  who  wields  such  mighty  forces  at  his  will;  but  we  forget  the  still 
more  marvellous  exercise  of  power  that  maintains  the  silent  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
hdds  the  due  balance  of  earth  and  sea,  chases  away  the  darkness  of  the  night  by 
the  wntly  spreading  dawn  of  every  new  n^orning,  brmgs  the  grass  blades  and  the 
lowe«  up  out  of  the  cold  sod,  ripens  the  fru  t  upon  the  trees,  and  changes  the  green 
careet  of  the  springing  corn  into  the  golden  glory  of  the  harvest.  Of  course  it  cannot 
te  expected  that  an|  incident  in  the  familiar  daily  round  of  nature  should  produce 
D^edsely  the  same  effect  on  us  as  some  new  and  startling  phenomenon.  The  glory  oi 
the  MttLg  sun,  that  we  have-gazed  upon  a  thousand  times  before  must  needs  be  less  to 
^  to  tW.  res^t  then  that  of  wme  fiaming  meteor  that  bur.t»  iuddenly  upon  the 
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darkness  and  U  gone.  But  it  is  deeply  significant  of  the  dulness  of  our  spiritual 
sensibility  that  we  can  gaze  so  often  on  the  world  of  wonders  around  us  without  being 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 

II.  The  self-will  that  spchns  the  Divine  oontbol,  A  contrast  is  here  drawn 
between  the  subjection  of  the  great  sea  to  the  laws  God's  will  has  imposed  on  it,  an(? 
the  bounds  liis  hand  has  drawn  around  it,  and  the  insubordination  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  man.  It  is  a  grand  expression  of  Divine  power  in  the  material  realm  that  th« 
sea-shore  presents.  We  are  impressed  with  the  majestic  force  of  the  rolling  tide,  but, 
after  all,  there  is  something  still  more  wonderful  in  the  solid  strength  of  the  belt  of  sand 
that  resists  and  restrains  it.  (Even  as  the  moral  strength  of  a  man  is  seen  not  so  much 
in  the  ungovemed  fury  of  his  passions,  as  in  the  calm  resolutioa  that  controls  them.) 
The  sea  is  subject  to  restraint ;  not  so  the  wayward  spirit  of  man.  The  sea,  in  its 
wildest  raging,  obeys  the  laws  that  are  imposed  on  it,  and  "  its  own  appointed  limits 
keeps ; "  but  the  rebellious  heart  of  man  defies  all  authority  other  than  its  own 
impulses.  How  deep  the  mystery  of  this  difference  betwoen  mateiial  and  spiritual 
forces !  How  awful  the  prerogative  of  a  being  on  whom  t*od  has  conferred  a  moral 
freedom  like  his  own!  He  will  never  violate  that  freedom  in  any  of  his  dealings  with 
us;  that  were  to  destroy  the  very  nature  he  has  given.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  self-determining  power,  so  dreadful  must  be  the  penalty  of  abusing  it. 

III.  The  ingbatitudk  that  yields  no  return  of  love  foe  the  Divine 
BENEFICENCE.  It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  Israel  that  thoy  were  as  unmoved 
by  the  perpetual  manifestation  of  the  goodness  of  God  as  they  were  by  the  revelations 
of  his  power.  Even  that  did  not  lead  them  to  repentance  or  teach  them  to  fear  him, 
Few  evidences  of  the  thoughtful  goodness  of  Go3  have  been  more  conspicuous  through  all 
the  ages  than  the  beneficent  round  of  the  seasons.  In  spite  of  all  the  wickedness  of  man's 
ways,  "  he  left  not  h'mself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,"  etc.  (Acts  xiv.  17). 
The  appeal  this  great  fact  makes  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men  is  specially 
forcible  as  bearing  on  those  whose  calling  is  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God  in  develop- 
ing the  harvests  of  the  earth.  "  Labour  is  a  sublimci  necessity,"  not  as  a  merf 
"  necessity,"  but  because  of  its  moral  meaning  and  moral  uses.  And  of  all  physical 
labour,  the  husbandry  of  the  earth  is  most  rich  in  moral  associations,  as  educating  met 
to  lowly  dependence  on  God,  and  gratuful  devotion  to  him  in  resiionse  to  his  fatherlj 
providence  and  Ions-suffering  grace. 

Learn — As  all  Divine  manifestations  speak  to  ns  alike  of  infinite  power  and  infiniK 
beneficence,  bo  the  result  in  us  should  be  the  blended  affections  of  fear  and  love. — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Vl 


A  prophecy,  in  five  stanzas  or  stroplies, 
vividly  describing  the  judgment  and  its 
causes,  and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Arrival  of  a  hostile  army 
from  the  north,  and  summons  to  flee  from 
tlie  doomed  city. 

Ver.  ] . — 0  ye  children  of  Benjamin.  The 
political  rank  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judab,  makes  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  Jerusalem  was  not  locally  a  city 
of  Judah  at  all.  It  belonged,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  tribe  whose  in- 
s!gnificanoe,in  comparison  with  Judah,  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  ex- 
pression not  literally  accurate  (see  Ps.lxxviii 
68).  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  two  parallel  pas- 
sages, Josh.  XV.  7,  8,  and  xviii.  16, 17.    A* 


Mr.  Pergnsson  points  ont,  "The  bonndar} 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin  . .  .  ran  at  tht 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  tlie  city  stands,  sc 
that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in  Benjamin, 
wliile,  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  ol 
Ju.lah  "  (Smith's  '  Di(  ti  mary  of  the  Bible, 
i.  9ii3).  It  is  merely  a  specimen  of  the  un- 
natural method  of  early  harmonists  when 
Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  the  altars  and 
the  sanctuary  were  in  Benjamin,  and  the 
30urts  of  the  temple  in  Judah.  'i'he  words 
of  "  the  blessing  of  Moses  "  are  clear  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12):,"The  beloved  of  the  Lord  I  he 
shall  dwell  in  sail  ty  by  liim,  sheltering  him 
continually,  and  between  his  shoulders  he 
dwelleth ; "  i.e.  Benjamin  is  specially  pro- 
tected, the  sanctuary  being  on  Benjamite 
soil.  And  yet  these  highly  favoured  "chil- 
dren of  Benjamin"  are  divhiely  warned  to 
flee  from  their  sacred  homes  (see  oh.  vii.  4 — 
7>    Gather  yonrselves  to  flee ;  mom  strictly 
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lave  your  goodi  by  flight.    In  oh.  iv;  6  the 

same  advice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  districts.  There,  Jerusalem  was 
represented  as  the  only  safe  refuge;  here, 
the  capital  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  wild 
paetufe-land  to  the  south  (the  foe  being  ex- 
pected from  the  north)  becomes  the  goal  of 
the  fugitives  of  Jerusalem.  Inlekoa.  Tekoa 
was  a  town  in  the  wild  hill-country  to  the 
south  of  Judah,  the  birthplace  Of  the  prophet 
Amos.  It  is  partly  mentioned  because  its 
name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  verb 
rendered  blovir  the  trumpet.  Such  parono- 
madffi  are  favourite  oratorical  instruments 
of  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  connections 
like  the  present  (compj  Isa.  x.  30;  Mieah  i. 
10 — 15).  A  sign  of  &ce  in  Beth-haccerem ; 
rather,  a  tignal  on  Beth-hakk^rem.  The  ren- 
dering of  Authorized  Version  was  euggestod 
by  Judg.  XX.  38,  40 ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  context  (as  there  is  in  that 
passage)  to  favour  tlie  view  that  a  fiery 
beacon  is  intended.  Beth-hakkereln  lay, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  on  an  eraintinea 
between  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa  ;  i.e.  probably 
the  hill  known  as  the  Frank  Muuntain,  the 
Arabic  name  of  which  (^Djtibel  el-Furaidis, 
Little  Paradise  Mountain)  is  ft  not  unsuit- 
able equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  (Vineyard- 
house).  The  "  district  of  Beth-hakkerem  " 
is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii;  14.  The  choice  of 
the  locality  for  the  signal  was  a  perfect  onfe. 
''There"  is  no  other  tell,"  remarks  Dr. 
Thomson,  "  of  equal  height  and  size  in  Pales- 
tine." Appeareth ;  rather,  bendeth  forwui'd, 
as  if  it  were  ready  to  fall. 

Ver.  2. — I  have  likened  ...  a  ooinely  and 
delieate  woman.  This  passage  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  book,  and  if  there  is  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  anywhere,  it  is  here.  The 
most  generally  adopted  rendering  is,  "  The 
comely  and  delicate  one  will  I  destioy,  evun 
the  daughter  of  Zion,"  giving  the  verb  the 
salue  flense  as  in  Hus.  iv.  5  (literally  it  is, 
/  have  brought  to  silence,  or  perfect  of  pro- 
phetie  certitude).  The  context,  ho\Vever, 
seems  to  favour  the  rendering  "  pasturage  " 
(including  the  idea  of  a  nomad  settlement), 
instead  of  "  comely ;  "  but  how  to  make  this 
fit  in  with  the  remainder  of  the  existing  text 
is  far  from  clear.  The  true  and  original 
reading  probably  only  survives  in  fragments. 

Ver.  3i-^The  shepherds  with  their  flocks, 
et<S.;  ratherj  To  her  came  shepherds  with  their 
floeks ;  they  have  pitched  their  tents  round 
about  her-,  they  have  pastured  each  at  his  side. 
The  liest  commentary  pn  the  last  clause  is 
famished  by  Numb.  xxii.  4, "  Now  shall  this 
Company  lick  up  all  that  Me  round  about  us, 
as  the  ox  lioketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field." 

Ver.  4. — Prepare  ye  war;  literally,  snna- 
tify  (or,  consecrate)  war.  The  foe.-,  are  dra- 
matically described  as  urging  each  otlier  on 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  campaign.  The 
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war  is  to  be  Opened  with  sacriflcei  (oomp. 
Isa.  xiii.  3  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  9) ;  next  there 
is  a  forced  maruh,  so  as  to  take  the  city  by 
storm,  when  the  vigilance  of  its  defenders 
is  related  in  the  fierce  noontide  heat 
(comp.  Chi  XV.  8) ;  evening  surprises  the  foe 
still  on  the  way,  but  they  press  steadily  on,  to 
do  tlieir  work  of  destruction  by  night.  The 
rapidity  of  the  marches  of  the  Chaldeans  im- 
presseti  another  prophet  ol  the  reign  of  Josiah 
— Habakkuk  (see  Hab.  i.  6,  8).  Woe  unto 
us !  for  the  day  goeth  away ;  rather,  Alas  for 
us!  for  Oie  day  hath  turned. 

Ver.  5.— Let  us  go ;  rather,  let  us  go  up. 
"To  go  up"  is  the  teoliuieal  term  f'lr  the 
movemelrts  of  armies,  whether  advancing 
(as  here  and  Isa.  vii.  1 )  or  retreating  (as  ch. 
xxi.  2 ;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxvii.  5,  11). 

Ver.  6. — Hew  ye  down  trees  j  rathefj  her 
trees.  Hewing  down  trees  was  an  ordinary 
feature  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ex|)e- 
ditiims.  Thus,  AsRurnagirpal  "oaused  tiie 
fbrests  of  all  (his  encniius)  to  fall "  ('  Records 
of  the  Past,'  iil.  40,  11),  and  Shalmaneser 
calls  himself  " the  tramplir  on  the  heads  of 
mount.iins  and  all  fbretts  "(Ibid.,p.83;  com  p. 
p.  90).  The  timber  was  partly  required  for 
their  palaces  and  fleets,  but  also,  as  the  con- 
text here  suggests,  for  warlike  operations. 
"Treed,"  as  Professor  Rawlinson  remarks, 
"  were  sometimes  out  down  and  built  into  the 
mound  "  (see  next  note) ;  they  would  also  be 
used  for  the  "  bulwarks  "  or  siege  instru- 
ments spoken  Of  in  Deut.  xx.  20.  Cast  a 
mount ;  literally,  pour  a  mount  (or  "  bank, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  with  reference 
to  the  emptying  of  the  baskets  of  earth  re- 
quired for  building  up  the  "mount"  (mound). 
Habakkuk  (i.  1 0)  says  of  the  Chaldeans,  "He 
langheth  atevery  stniiigliold,  and  Aeopetft  up 
earth,  and  taUeth  it "  (corap.  also  2  Sam.  xx. 
15  ;  Isa.  xxivii;  3:^).  The  intention  of  the 
mound  was  not  sn  much  to  bring  the  be- 
siegers on  a  level  with  the  top  ol  the  walls  as 
to  enable  them  to  work  the  batttjring-rams 
to  better  ndvantago  (Bawlinsoii,  '  Ancient 
MonarehieSj'  i.  472).  She  is  wholly  oppres- 
sion, etc. ;  rather,  she  is  the  city  that  is 
punished ;  wholly  oppression  it  in  th«  midst 
of  her, 

Ver.  7. — As  a  fountain  oasteth  out  j  rather, 
as  a  cistern  keipeth  fresh  (literally,  cool}.  The 
wickedness  of  Jerusalem  is  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  that  it  seems  to  pass  into  aet  by 
a  law  of  nature,  just  as  a  cistern  cannot  help 
always  yielding  a  supply  of  cool,  fresh  water. 
Violence  and  spoil ;  rather,  itijUsUce  and 
violence  (so  oh<  xx.  8 ;  Amos  iii.  lO;  Hab.  i. 
3).  Before  me,  etc. ;  rather,  before  my  face 
continually  is  sickness  iihd  wounding.  The 
ear  is  constantly  dinned  with  the  sounds  of 
oppression,  and  the  eye  pained  with  the  sight 
of  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  vic.ttms.  The 
word  for  "  siokuess  "  is  applieabie  to  any  kind 
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of  inflnnity  (see  Isa.  Hii.  3, 4),  but  the  con- 
text clearly  limita  it  here  to  bodily  trouble. 

Ver.  8. — Be  thou  instructed;  rather,  ie< 
thyidf  be  earrected  (Authorized  Version 
misse*  the  sense,  a  very  important  one,  of 
the  conjugation,  which  is  Nifal  toleratimim 
(comp.  Ps.  ii.  10;  Isa.  liii.  12).  The  phrase 
is  equivalent  to  "receive  correction"  (ch.  ii. 
30 ;  V.  3),  and  mean.s  to  accept  the  warning 
conveyed  in  the  Divine  chastisement.  Lest 
my  soul,  etc ;  rather,  lest  my  eoul  be  rent  from 
thee  (Authorized  Version  renders  the  same 
verb  in  Ezek.  ixiii.  17,  "  be  alienated  "). 

Vers.  9—15. — It  is  an  all  but  complete 
judgment  which  Jehovah  foreshows.  Un- 
willing as  the  people  are  to  hear  it,  the 
disclosure  must  be  made. 

Ver.  9. — They  shall  throughly  glean,  etc. 
"  Israel "  has  already  been  reduced  to  a 
"remnant;  "  the  ten  tribes  liave  lost  their 
independence,  and  Judah  alone  remains 
(oh.  V.  15).  Even  Judah  shall  undergo  a 
severe  sifting  process,  which  is  likened  to 
a  gleaning  (comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  13;  Obad.  5; 
ch.  xlix.  9).  The  prospect  is  dark,  but 
believers  in  God's  promises  would  remember 
that  a  few  grapes  were  always  left  after  the 
gathering  (comp.  Isa.  xvii.  6).  Turn  hack 
thine  hand.  If  the  text  is  correct,  the 
speaker  here  addresses  the  leader  of  the 
gleaners.  Keil  thinks  this  change  of  con- 
struction is  to  emphasize  the  certainty  of 
tlie  predicted  destruction.  But  it  is  much 
more  natural  (and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
many  other  similar  phenomena  of  the  re- 
ceived text)  to  suppose,  with  Hitzig,  that  the 
letter  represented  in  the  Authorized  Version 
by  "  thine  "  has  arisen  by  a  mistaken  repe- 
tition of  the  first  letter  of  the  following  word, 
and  (the  verbal  form  being  the  same  for  the 
infinitive  and  the  imperative)  to  render 
turning  again  the  hand.  In  tliia  case  the 
clause  will  be  dependent  on  the  preceding 
statement  as  to  the  "  gleaning  "  of  Judah. 
Into  the  baskets ;  rather,  unto  the  shoot*.  1  he 
gleaners  will  do  their  work  with  a  stern 
thoroughness,  laying  the  hand  of  destruction 
again  and  again  upon  the  vine-shoots. 

Ver.  10. — Their  ear  is  unoiroumoised ; 
covered  as  it  were  with  a  foreskin,  which 
prevents  the  prophetic  message  from  fiud- 
inu:  admittance.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  heart 
^Lev.  xxvi.  41 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  7),  or  the  lips 
(Exod.  vi.  12)  which  are  said  to  be  "circum- 
cised ;  "  a  passage  in  Stephen's  speech  ap- 
plies the  epithet  both  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  ears  (Acts  vii.  51). 

Ver.  11. — Therefore  I  am  fall;  rather,  But 
J  am  full.  I  will  pour  it  out.  The  text  has 
"  pour  it  out."  The  sudden  transition  to 
the  imperative  is  certainly  harsh,  iind  ex- 
cuses the  conjecfMral  emendation  which  under- 
lies the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
If  we  retain  the  imperative,  we  must  explain 


it  with  reference  to  Jeremiah's  inner  expe- 
rience. There  are,  we  must  remember,  two 
selves  in  the  prophet  (comp.  Isa.  xxi.  6), 
and  the  higher  prophetic  self  here  addresses 
the  lower  or  human  self,  and  calls  upon  it 
no  longer  to  withhold  the  divinely  com- 
municated burden.  All  clas.se8,  as  the 
sequel  announces,  are  to  share  in  the  dread 
calamity.  Upon  the  ohildren  abroad ;  liter- 
ally, upon  the  child  in  the  street  (comp, 
Zech.  viii.  5).  The  assembly  of  young  men. 
It  is  a  social  assembly  which  is  meant  (comp. 
ch.  XV.  17,  "  the  assembly  of  the  laughers  "). 

Ver.  12. — Shall  be  turned ;  «;e.  transferred. 
Their  fields  and  wives.  Wives  are  regarded 
as  a  property,  as  in  Exod.  xx.  17  (comp. 
Dent.  V.  21). 

Ver.  13. — Given  to  oovetousness ;  literally, 
gaineth  gain;  but  the  word  here  rendered 
"  gain  "  implies  that  it  is  unrighteous  gain 
(the  root  means  "to  tear").  Unjust  gain 
and  murder  are  repeatedly  singled  out  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  repies.  ntative  sins 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31 ;  Ps.  cxix.  36  ;  Isa. 
i.  15 ;  ch.  ii.  84 ;  and  see  my  note  on  Isa. 
Ivii.  17).  There  is  a  special  reason  for  the 
selection  of  "  oovetousness  "  here.  Land  was 
the  object  of  a  high-born  Jew's  ambitioa, 
and  expulsion  from  his  land  was  his  appro- 
priate punishment  (comp.  Isa.  v.  8,  9). 

Ver.  14.— They  have  heiled,  etc.  The  full 
force  of  the  verb  is,  "  they  have  busied 
themselves  about  healing "  (so  ch.  viii.  11 ; 
Ii.  9).  Of  the  daughter.  Our  translators 
evidently  had  before  them  a  text  which 
omitted  these  words,  in  accordance  with  many 
Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  Beptuagint; 
Varf  der  Hooght's  text,  however,  contains 
them,  as  also  does  the  parallel  passage  (ch. 
viii.  11).  Slightly;  or,  lightly ;  Septuagint, 
iEovStvovvTfs.  Saying,  Peace,  peace.  Always 
the  burden  of  the  mere  professional  prophets, 
who,  as  one  of  a  higher  order — the  bold,  un- 
compromising; Micah  —fittingly  characterizes 
them,"bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry.  Peace;" 
«.e.  draw  flattering  pictures  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  their  country,  in  order  to  "  line 
•  their  own  pockets"  (Micah  iii.  5). 

Ver.  15. — Were  they  ashamed  T  The  Autho- 
rized Version  certainly  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  context;  there  seems  to  be 
an  implied  interrogation..  Most,  however, 
render,  "  They  are  brought  to  shame ; "  in 
which  case  it  seems  beat  to  take  the  verb  as 
a  perfect  of  prophetic  certitmle,  equivalent 
to  "  they  shall  surely  be  brought  to  shame." 
When ;  rather,  beca,use.  If  ay,  they  were  not 
at  all  ashamed ;  rather,  nevertheless  they  /eeJ 
no  shame  (i.e.  at  present).  They  shall.  b« 
oast  down ;  rather,  they  shall  stumble. 

Vers.16— 21.- Without  hearty  repentance, 
there  is  no  hope  of  escape.  But  hitherto 
Jiidnh  has  rejected  all  admonitions.  What 
availuth  mere  ceremonial  punctuality  ? 
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Ver.  16. — Stand  ye  in  the  ways;  literally, 
itation  youraelves  on  (or,  by)  roads,  i.e.  at  the 
meeting-point  of  difEerent  roads.  There  (as 
the  foUoidiig  words  state)  the  Jews  are  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  old  paths.  An- 
tiquity gives  a  presumption  of  Tightness ; 
the  ancients  were  nearer  to  the  days  when 
Ood  spoke  with  man ;  they  had  the  guidance 
of  God's  two  mighty  "shepherds"  (Isa. 
Isiii.  11);  they  knew,  far  better  than  we, 
who  "  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  no- 
thing" (Job  viiL  9),  the  way  of  happiness. 
For  though  there  are  many  pretended 
"  ways,"  there  is  but  "  one  way  "  (eh.  zxsii. 
39)  which  has  Jehovah's  blessing  (Ps.  xxr. 
8,9). 

Yer.  17. — Also  I  set;  rather,  and  I  kept 
railing  up  (the  Irequentatiye  perfect). 
Watchmen ;  i.e.  prophets  (Ezek.  iii.  17,  and 
part  of  Isa.  Iii.  8 ;  Ivi.  10).  Hearken,  eto. 
Probably  the  words  of  Jehovah.  Standing 
on  their  high  watch-tower  (Hab.  ii.  1),  the 
prophets  scrutinize  the  horizon  for  the  first 
appearance  of  danger,  and  give  warning  of 
it  by  (metaphorically)  blowing  a  trumpet 
(so  Amos  iii.  6). 

Yer.  18. — ^Iherefoie  hear,  eto.  Bemon- 
etranos  being  useless,  the  sentence  upon 
Israel  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  Jehovah 
summons  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  wit- 
nesses (comp.  Micah  L  2;  Isa.  xviii.  8; 
Ps.  xlix.  1).  0  congregation,  what  is  among 
them.  The  passage  is  obscure.  "  Congrega- 
tion "  can  only  refer  to  the  foreign  nations 
mentioned  in  the  first  clause;  for  Israel  could 
not-be  called  upon  to  hear  the  judgment 
"upon  this  people"  (ver.  19).  There  is, 
however,  no  other  passage  in  which  the  word 
has  this  reference.  The  words  rendered 
"  what  is  among  them,"  or  "  what  (shall 
happen)  in  them,"  seem  unnaturally  laconic, 
and  not  as  weighty  as  one  would  expect  after 
the  solemn  introduction.  If  correct,  they 
must  of  course  refer  to  the  Israelites.  But 
Graf's  conjecture  that  the  text  is  corrupt 
lies  near  at  hand.  The  least  alteration  which 
will  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  is 
that  presupposed  by  the  rendering  of  Aquila 
(not  Symmaohus,  as  St.  Jerome  says;  see 
Field's  '  Hexapla ')  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
"  the  testimony  which  is  against  them." 

Ver.  19. — The  fmit  of  their  thoughts. 
That  punishment  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  sin,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  (Isa.  iii.  10;  Ps. 
Iviii.  11,  margin)  as  well  as  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (J  as.  i.  15). 

Yer.  20. — ^To  what  purpose  .  .  .  incense 
from  Shebal  This  is  the  answer  to  an  im- 
plied objection  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  cere- 
monial obligations.  "  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice"  (1  Sam.  xv.  22);  "And  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 


thy  God?"  (Mioah  vi  8;  comp.  Isa.  i.  11, 
Amos  V.  21—24 ;  Hos.  vi  6 ;  Mioah  vi  6—8), 
All  these  passages  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  prophets'  circumstances.  A  purely 
formal,  petrified  religion  compelled  them  to 
attack  the  existing  priesthood,  and  a  holy 
indignation  cannot  stop  to  measure  its  lan- 
guage. Incense  from  Sheba;  frankincenso 
from  south-west  Arabia.  This  was  required 
for  the  holy  incense  (Bxod.  xxx.  34),  and  as 
an  addition  to  the  minkhdh,  or  "  meal  offer- 
ing." Sweet  cane.  The  "  sweet  calamus  " 
of  Exod.  xxx.  23,  which  was  imported  from 
India.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  the  holy 
anointing  oil  (Exod.,  loo.  ml.).  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  sugar-cane. 

Yer.  21. — I  will  lay  stumhling-blooks,  etc. 
Of  the  regenerate  Israel  of  the  future  it  ii 
prophesied  (Isa.  liv.  15)  that  his  enemies 
shall "  fall  upon  him  [or, '  by  reason  of  him ']." 
Of  the  unregenerate  fcrael  of  the  present, 
that  he  shall  "  fall "  (t.«.  come  to  min)  upon 
the  "  stumbling-blocks"  presented,  not  with- 
out God's  appointment,  by  the  terrible 
northern  invader. 

Vers.  22 — 30. — The  enemy  described ;  the 
terror  consequent  on  his  arrival ;  a  rumoured 
declaration  of  the  moral  cause  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

Ver.  22. — From  the   north   oonntry  (so 

oh,  i.  14  (see  note) ;  iv.  6).    Shall  be  raised ; 

rather,  shaU  be  aroused.  The  sides  of  the  earth; 

■  rather,  "  the  recesses  (i.e.  furthest  parts)  of 

the  earth  "  (so  ch.  xixv.  32 ;  Isa.  xiv.  13). 

Ver.  23. — Spear ;  rather, joreKn  (or,  latuse). 
They  are  cruel.  The  cruelty  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  seems  to  have  spread 
general  dismay.  Nahum  calls  Nineveh 
"the  city  of  bloodshed"  (iii.  1);  Habakkuk 
styles  the  Chaldeans  "bitter  and  vehement, 
terrible  and  dreadful "  (i.  6,  7).  The  cus- 
toms brought  out  into  view  in  the  monu- 
ments justify  this  most  amply,  though 
Professor  Bawlinson  think»  we  cannot  call 
tlie  Assyrians  (with  whom  the  Babylonians 
may  of  course  be  coupled)  naturally  hard- 
hearted. "The  Assyrian  listens  to  the 
enemy  who  asks  for  quarter;  he  prefers 
making  prisoners  to  slaying;  he  is  very 
terrible  in  the  battle  and  the  assault,  but 
afterwards  he  forgives  and  spares"  ('Ancient 
Monarchies,'  i.  243).  Their  voice  roareth. 
The  horrid  roar  of  the  advancing  hosts 
seems  to  have  greatly  struck  the  Jews 
(comp.  Isa.  V.  30;  xvii.  12,  13). 

Ver.  24. — We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof. 
The  prophet  identifies  himself  (comp.,  for 
the  same  phenomenon,  oh.  iv.  19 — 21 ;  x. 
19,  20)  with  his  people,  and  expresses  the 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  pain.  Tlie 
phraseology  of  the  closing  lines  reminds  ub 
of  Isa.  xiii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  25. — Go  not  forth  into  the  field.  The 
"daughter  of  Zion"  (i.e.  the  personified  po 
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pulati<ni  of  JeruBalem)  it  cantioned  against 
venturing  oilteide  the  walls.  The  sWord  bf 
the  eneiny ;  rather,  the  enemy  hath  a  noord. 
FeaJ  ia  On  every  Bide;  Hebrew, mSgor  mised- 
Kb ;  one  of  Jeremiah's  faToniite  expreBgions 
(see  dh.  tx.  S,  W;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29;  and 
oottip.  Pb.  xxxi.  13  [14].)i  Naturally  of  a 
timid,  retiring  character,  the  prophet  cannot 
help  feeling  the  an&ious  and  alarming 
situation  into  which  at  the  Divine  ebmmaud 
he  haB  vetitutedi 

Vet.  26. — Wallow  thyself  in  ashes;  rather, 
spWnfcJe  thysdf  tuith  athes,  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing (2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  so  Mioah  i;  10). 
Moutaing,  as  for  an  only  eon.  The  Septu&igint 
renders  ireVfloj  ayairriToS  (doinp^  GeU.  SXii.  2, 
where  in  like  manner  the  Septuagidt  renders, 
not  "thine  only  son,"  but  "thy  bel6ved 
son").  Possibly  this  Was  to  avoid  a  BUp- 
positlon  which  migkt  have  Occurred  to 
some  readers  (it  has,  in  fact,  occurred  to 
several  modem  critics)  that  the  "only  son  " 
was  Adonis,  who  was  certainly  "  mourned 
for"  by  Bome  of  the  leraelites  Under  the 
name  of  Thammuz  (Ezek.  Viii.  14)j  and 
whose  Phoenician  name  is  given  by  Philo 
of  Byblns  as  'UoiS  (<.e.  probiibly  Yahhidh, 
only  begotten,  the  Word  Used  by  Jeremiah; 
comp.  BtipovB,  equivalent  to  Berith).  M. 
Kenan  found  a  vestige  of  the  aticiont  festival 
of  Adonis  at  Djebeil  (the  Phoenician  Gebal) 
even  at  the  present  day.  There  would  be 
nothing  singular  in  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon popular  phrase  by  the  prophet,  in  spite 
of  its  reference  to  a  hetithen  custom  (comp. 
Job  iii  8),  and  the  view  iti  question  gives 
additional  force  to  the  passfige.  But  the 
ordinary  explanation  is  perfectly  tenable 
and  more  obvious.  The  phrase, "  toouining 
[or,  'lamBnlatloti ']  for  afl  only  begotten  One," 
occurs  again  in  Amos  viii.  10 ;  Zech.  xii.  10. 
Ilk  the  last-mentioned  passage  it  is  parallel 
with  "  bitter  Weeping  for  A  firstborn." 

Ver.  27.— I  have  set  thee*  etc. ;  literally, 
a»  an  assayer  have  I  tet  thee  among  my 
people,  a  fOrtrcts.  VariotlS  attempts  have 
been  ihade  to  avoid  giving  the  last  word  its 
natural  rendering, "  a  fortress."  Bwald,  for 
instance,  Would  alter  the  poihts,  and  render 
"  a  separater  [of  metals],"  thus  making  the 
word  synonymous  with  that  translated  "  an 
aSSayer; "  but  this  is  against  Hebrew  usage. 
Hit2igi  assuming  a  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  Job  xxii.  21,  renders  "...  auiong 
my  people  Without  gold,"  t.e.  "  without 
there  being  any  gold  there  for  thee  to  as- 
say''  (a  very  awkward  form  of  expression). 
These  arc  the  two  most  plausible  Views,  and 
yet  neither  of  them  is  s.itisfaCtol-y.  Nothing 
:em»ini   but   the  very  simple  conjecture, 


supported  by  not  a  few  similar  phenomtaa, 
that  mibhfOr^  a  fortress,  has  been  inserted 
by  mistake  from  the  margin,  Where  an  early 
glossator  bad  written  the  word^  to  remind 
of  tlie  parallel  passage  (eh.  i.  18,  "I  have 
made  thee  this  day  a  fortresB-oity "  'iY 
mibhfaf).  In  this  and  the  following  verses 
metallurgic  phraseology  is  employed  with  a 
moral  applieation  (coilip.  Isa.  i.  22^  25). 

Ver  28.^  Grievous  reVoltetS;  literally, 
rfhclt  of  febeh.  Walking;  rather,  going 
abiiut,  as  a  pedlar  with  his  wares  (so  Prov. 
xi.  13;  XX.  19  j  Lev.  xix.  16).  Jeremiah 
had  good  reason  to  specify  this  charaoteristlfc 
Of  his  eUemies  (see  dh,  xviii^  18),  Brass  and 
Iron ;  rather,  copper  aiid  iron,  in  short,  base 
metal. 

Ver.  29.— The  bellows  arB  burned,  The 
objection  to  this  rendi  ring  is  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bellows  wOUld  involve  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  process  of  assaying.  We 
might,  indeed)  translate  "  are  scorched  "  (on 
the  authority  of  Estek.  xv.  4),  and  attach 
the  word  rendered  "  of  the  fire  "  to  the  first 
clause  t  the  half-versb  would  then  fun : 
"The  bellows  are  scorched  through  the  fire; 
the  lead  is  consumed,"  i.6.  the  beUows  are 
even  scorched  through  the  heat  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  lead  has  become  entirely 
OxydiSSed.  But  this  requires  ua  to  alter  the 
Verb  from  the  masculine  to  the  feminine 
form  of  third  sing,  perf  (reading  faittfndh). 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  give  the  verb  (which 
will  be  Kal,  if  the  niii  be  radical)  the  sense 
of  "  snorting,"  which  it  has  in  Aramaic  and 
in  Arabic,  and  which  the  eorrespouding  noun 
has  in  Hebrew  (Ch.  viii.  16 ;  Job  Ixxix.  20 ; 
lU.  12).  The  masculine  form  of  the  verb 
rendered  "  is  consumed ''  is  still  a  difSculty ; 
but  we  have  a  better  right  to  suppose  that 
the  first  letter  of  tillom  waB  dropped.  Owing 
to  its  identity  with  the  second  letter,  than 
to  append  (aS  the  first  view  Would  require 
us)  an  entirely  different  letter  at  the  end. 
This  being  done,  the  whole  passage  becomes 
cleat:  "The  bellows  jiuff)  (tbat)  the  lead 
taay  be  consumed  of  the  fire."  In  any  ease, 
the  general  meaning  is  obvious.  The 
assayer  has  spared  no  trouble,  all  the  rules 
of  his  art  have  been  obeyed)  but  no  silver 
appears  as  the  result  of  the  process.  Lead 
is  mentioned,  because,  before  quicksilver 
was  known,  it  Was  employed  as  a  fiUX  iu 
the  operation  of  smelting.  Fluoked  away; 
rather,  tepatdted,  like  th6  dross  from  the 
silver. 

Ver.  BO.— Reprobate  Bilvef  .  i  ,  rejected 
them)  rather,  refMe  tilver  (as  the  Uiafgih) 
.  .  .  re/Used  th&m.  The  verbal  root  ia  the 
same. 
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HOMILETICa 

Ver.  7,—  Welh  qf  wicke^neti,    I.  If  wickbpness  is  apundant  afd  fersistent,  it 

MOST  ix)ME  FROM  A  DEEP  soifROB.    The  wickedness  of  Israel  is  constantly  renewed 

ever  fresh  t^nd  3bunda,nt,  like  water  jn  a  \vell.  Such  witter  must  flow  out  of  deep 
fonntiiins.  The  continuity  of  a  course  of  sin  proves  that  its  origin  is  deep-seated.  The 
sin  of  hasty  temper  ip  less  than  that  of  deliberate  calculation,  the  fall  before  sudden 
temptation  more  expusable  than  the  wilful  choice  of  evil,  the  occasional  slip  less 
culpahle  than  ths  continiious  habit  of  wickedness.  This  habitual  sin  must  be  rooted 
in  ^  nriaii's  nature.  Spiinging  out  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  seen  to  be,  not  ag 
outside  defect,  but  a  fruit  of  his  own  inner  life.  Constantly  flowing  in  spite  of  all 
restre^ints  of  law,  sqcial  influence,  and  conscience,  it  shows  how  thoroughly  corrupt  the 
heart  must  be  (Matt,  xv,  18). 

II.  If  wickbi)Ness  is  peep-seated  in  the  heart,  it  must  flow  opt  in  frequent 
ACTS  The  spring  cannot  restrain  its  waters ;  the  heart  cannot  repress  its  imaginations. 
The?e  must  come  forth  and  express  themselves  in  deeds.  Men  may  aim  at  living  two 
lives — an  inper  life  of  sin  and  an  outer  life  of  propriety ;  but  the  attempt  must  ulti- 
mately fail.  The  greater  the  evil  of  the  heart,  the  more  completely  must  this  colour 
the  life. 

III.  Deep-Seated  and  EVBR-FLowiNa  wickeipness  provokes  the  severest  jupo- 
MENT  FROM  GoD,  Jeremiah  pqints  to  this  as  the  terrible  justification  for  the  approach- 
iDgdesolation  of  the  land.  1.  In  itself  it  is  most  heinous,  and  carries  the  greatest  guilt. 
2.  It  is  so  radically  evil  that  it  irapreguates  the  whole  nature  of  the  people  in  whom  it 
dwells,  so  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  doers  of  wickedness  only^  but  as  wicked ; 
not  as  those  who  nave  committed  acts  of  dishonesty,  untruth,  violence,  etc.,  but  as 
thieves,  liars,  murderers,  etc.  3.  Ever-flowing,  it  promises  no  better  things  for  the 
future.  If  left  to  itself,  it  will  but  repeat  the  sickening  tale  of  the  past  with  aggravated 
depravity.  4.  It  is  the  source  of  evil  to  others.  The  sin  flows  out.  It  must  be 
checked  for  the  protection  of  all  who  cojne  under  its  influence. 

Y^rs,  10,  11. — The  indifference  of  men  and  the  burden  of  truth.  We  have  here 
revealed  to  us  a  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  At  first  it  seems  vain  for  him  t(i 
speak,  for  none  heed  his  warnings  (ver.  10) ;  but  thep  he  feels  the  awful  burden  of  his 
raessawe  comuelling  utterance.  While  he  looks  at  his  audience  he  loses  heart  and  sees 
little  good  in  attempting  to  influence  them  j  but  when  he  looks  within  at  his  trust  he 
finds  that  this  has  claims  ap'd  powers  before  which  he  must  bow  obediently.  Thus  the 
teacher  of  high  truth  is  often  discouraged  when  he  considers  the  unfitness  of  men  to 
rwejve  it,  until  he  realizes  more  fully  the  majesty  of  the  truth  itself  which  possesses 
him  H.C  i*  not  simply  a  treasure  to  be  regarded  as  his  property,  but  a  Lord  demanding 
his  faithful  servioe.  .  . ,    j. 

I  The  indiffbhekck  or  men.  Here  was  the  source  of  Jeremiah  s  discouragement, 
and  we  can  sympathize  with  him.  What  is  the  us*,  ci  uttering  truths  that  men  are 
not  fit  to  receive— only  to  waste  our  powers,  create  misunderstandings,  and  provoke 
oijposition  i  1.  The  reception  of  truth  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  receiving  mind. 
Language  requires  ears  as  well  as  tongues.  Outward  ears  are  useless  without  the 
inward  ears  of  an  understanding  mind.  An  ass  has  no  lack  of  ears,  but  what  are  a 
prophet's  words  to  him?  There  are  people  to  whom  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  most 
mini  truths  is  but  so  much  noise.  Therefore  (1)  it  behoves  men  to  beware  of  mocking 
at  the  supposed  folly  of  any  teaching  tUl  they  have  ascertained  whether  the  fault  lies 
with  the  teacher  or  with  the  taught.  And  (2)  it  is  not  enough  to  utter  truth;  we 
should  seek  for  men  the  right  preparation  for  receiving  it— the  ploughing  of  the  hard 
soil  in  readiness  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  2.  When  the  mzud je  tn  a  wrong  con- 
dition for  the  reception  of  truth  this  may  meet  with  ridicuU  and  dislike.  Truth  may 
meet  with  ridicule.  The  word  of  Jehovah  was  "a  mockery  to  the  Jews."  Ridicule 
may  be  both  a  result  of  misunderstanding  the  truth  apd  a  cause  of  further  mistakes. 
Truth  may  also  meet  with  dislike.  The  Jews  had  "  no  delight"  m  the  Divine  Word. 
Ibis  was  a  proof  of  their  not  understanding  it  |  for  to  know  it  w  to  love  it  (P».  ciu, 
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16).    It  was  also  a  cause  of  their  not  rightly  receiving  it;  for  dislike  to  truth  blinds 
the  eye  to  the  nature  of  it. 

II.  Thb  burden  of  truth.  In  spite  of  all  these  grounds  for  discouragement, 
Jeremiah  feels  that  he  must  utter  his  message  when  once  he  considers  its  origin  and 
character.  1.  Truth  is  a  trust  from  Ood.  It  is  "  the  fury  of  the  Lord  "  that  p»sses.ses 
the  prophet,  not  the  mere  passion  of  his  own  thoughts.  He  who  holds  a  Divine  tnitd 
is  a  steward  of  an  oracle  of  God.  Woe  to  him  if  he  consult  his  own  convenience  and 
rely  only  on  his  own  judgment  when,  as  a  steward,  he  is  called  to  be  faithful  to  hi^ 
Master's  will.  His  duty  is  to  speak ;  the  consequences  may  be  left  to  God.  2.  Truth 
is  an  inspiration  from  Ood.  Jeren)iah  is  "  full  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah."  The  Spirit 
of  GKxi  has  possessed  him ;  he  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
God :  ho  must  needs  utter  this.  If  men  feel  the  inspiration  of  truth  they  will  be  carried 
away  by  it  and  poor  considerations  of  worldly  expediency  will  be  swept  on  one  side  by 
the  flood  of  a  Divine  passion.  3.  Truth  is  a  hurden  on  the  soul  which  cries  for  utter- 
ance. Jeremiah  exclaims,  "I  am  weary  with  holding  in  I"  "Woe  is  mel"  cries  St. 
Paul,  as  he  thinks  of  the  suggestion  to  restrain  his  preaching  the  gospel.  Under  great 
passions  men  do  not  speak  measured  words,  chosen  in  strict  consideration  for  their 
hearers;  they  speak  to  give  vent  to  their  own  souls.  The  grandest  utterances  of 
humanity,  in  prophecy  and  in  poetry,  are  free  from  all  calculations  as  to  the  reception 
of  theui  by  an  audience.  They  are  unrestrainable  expressions  of  the  soul ;  like  the 
songs  of  birds  flowing  from  the  very  fulness  of  the  heart.  4.  Truth  is  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Jeremiah  must  speak,  for  what  he  utters  concerns  others  than  himself.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  the  monopoly  of  any  great  truth.  It  is  common  property,  and  he 
who  hides  it  steals  it.  If  his  excuse  is  that  men  cannot  understand  it,  let  him  remember 
(1)  that  he  is  not  an  infallible  judge  of  the  capacities  of  other  men ;  and  (2)  that  hia 
duty  is  to  bear  his  testimony,  whether  men  will  hear  or  no,  and  to  leave  all  further 
responsibility  with  them. 

Ver;  14. — False  peace.  L  The  okavinq  fob  peace  is  hatubal.  These  false 
prophets  gained  their  influence  by  professing  to  satisfy  a  natural  instinct.  Tlae  Jews 
dreaded  war  with  their  great  neighbours.  1.  All  wicked  men  are  at  heart  in  a  state 
of  unrest.  The  soul  that  sins  is  at  war  with  God,  with  the  law  and  order  of  the 
universe,  with  its  own  nature.  2.  This  condition  is  distressing.  The  outward  warfare 
begets  inward  unrest.  Then,  above  all  things,  peace  is  the  great  want  of  the  soul. 
Wealth,  success,  happiness,  can  be  spared  if  but  this  jewel  is  still  preserved.  All 
great  philosophies  and  all  earnest  religions  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  discovering 
or  creating  it. 

IL  Tee  fbetensions  of  false  peace  ake  plausible.  The  prophets  dissuaded  their 
hearers  from  attending  to  the  warning  words  of  Jeremiah,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  were  in  no  danger.  There  is  much  that  is  very  popular  in 
arguments  such  as  theirs.  1.  They  agree  with  the  wishes  of  the  hearers.  Men  are 
always  inclined  to  believe  what  they  wish.  2.  They  flatter  the  pride  of  the  populace. 
The  people  are  told  that  they  are  too  great  and  too  favoured  of  Heaven  to  sufier  any 
seriona  calamity,  and  they  are  only  too  ready  to  believe  it.  3.  They  claim  the  merits  of 
charity.  They  promise  pleasant  things.  This  looks  more  charitable  than  the  threat- 
ening language  of  stern  censors.  Hence  the  prophets  win  favour  for  their  apparent 
geniality  and  liberal  sentiments.  4.  They  require  no  sacrifices  from  those  who  accept 
them.  The  doctrine  is  popular  because  the  practice  flowing  from  it  is  easy.  The 
flattering  prophets  called  to  no  reformation  of  character.  5.  They  have  appearances  in 
their  favour.  At  present  all  looks  fair.  Is  not  this  a  presumption  that  the  future 
will  be  happy?  The  sun  is  rising  in  gold  and  crimson;  why,  then,  prophesy  the 
approach  of  a  storm  ? 

III.  The  pretensions  of  false  peace  are  buinous.  1.  These  pretensions  do 
nothing  to  secure  the  peace.  They  simply  lead  men  to  believe  that  they  are  to  enjoy 
it.  Such  a  belief  cannot  alter  facts.  If  there  is  no  peace  we  do  not  make  peace  by 
crying,  "Peace,  peace  I"  This  is  the  language  of  folly  and  indolence.  2.  These 
delusions  only  aggravate  the  danger.  They  prevent  men  from  preparing  for  the 
calamity  by  blinding  them  to  the  near  advent  of  it. 

lY.  ThSBB  is  a  WAT  BT  WHICH  THE  KATUKAL  CBAvma  FOB  FKAOS  MAT  BB  aATUFUB^ 
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The  deceiving  prophets  do  not  niHke  peace ;  they  only  talk  of  it.  But  in  the  teaching 
of  true  prophets  and  apostles  the  way  to  secure  solid  peace  is  revealed.  1.  This  is  shown 
to  he  not  immediate.  Jeremiah  was  right  in  saying  that  the  people  must  suffer  before 
they  enjoyed  peace.  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace,  came  to  "  send  a  sword  "  (Matt.  x.  34). 
The  gospel  does  not  preach  "  peace  at  any  price,"  but  peace  after  victory  in  warfare, 
rest  after  patient  endurance  of  tribulation.  2.  This  is  shown  to  be  through  repentance 
and  renewal  of  life.  The  deceiving  prophets  promise  peace  to  the  people  as  they  arc. 
While  we  are  in  sin  we  cannot  have  true  peace  (Isa.  xlviiL  22).  Peace  follows  the 
advent  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (John  xiv,  26,  27). 

Ver.  16. — The  old  paths,  I.  Cohsider  the  recommendation  to  follow  the  old 
PATHS.  1.  The  course  of  life  should  be  determined  after  thoughtful  dditieration. 
Jeremiah  is  to  "  stana  in  the  ways  and  see."  It  is  foolish  to  go  with  the  multitude 
without  individual  convictions  of  what  is  right,  or  to  follow  our  own  private  impulses 
blindly  and  aimlessly.  2.  The  choice  should  fall  on  a  good  way.  Other  ways  may  be 
smooth,  pleasant,  flowery  at  the  starting,  only  to  lose  themselves  in  the  pathless 
wilderness,  while  this  may  look  more  rugged  and  steep  at  first ;  but  it  should  not  be 
the  present  attractiveness,  but  the  direction,  the  whole  course  and  the  end  of  a  way, 
which  should  determine  our  choice  of  it.  3.  There  are  old  paths  of  right.  Eeligion 
has  not  to  be  made  anew.  It  is  not  left  for  the  latest  saint  to  discover  the  way  of 
holiness.  4.  Having  found  the  right  way,  we  should  forthwith  "  walk  therein."  Know- 
ledge is  useless  without  practice ;  nay,  guilt  is  aggravated  if,  knowing  the  right,  we 
follow  the  wrong.  5.  In  the  right  way  is  rest  for  the  soul.  Even  while  on  the 
earthly  pilgrimage  many  quiet  resting-places  may  be  found  (Ps.  xxiii.  2),  through 
all  the  course  an  inward  peace  may  be  enjoyed  (Prov.  iii.  17),  and  at  the  end  vrill  be 
found  the  perfect  rest  of  the  home  of  God  (Heb.  iv."  9). 

II.  Consider  the  grounds  on  which  this  recommendation  is  based.  1.  Old  ways 
have  been  tested  by  experience.  We  choose  for  a  guide  one  who  has  already  traversed 
the  country.  In  an  unknown  land  we  naturally  turn  to  beaten  tracks  in  preference  to 
following  stray  footprints  across  the  wild,  or  striking  out  for  ourselves  a  pathless  way. 
If  others  have  done  rough  pioneer  work,  why  should  not  we  avail  ourselves  of  it?  If 
they  hare  reached  the  goal,  they  have  proved  that  it  is  attainable  by  their  way. 
This  is  fact;  that  a  new  way  will  be  easier  or  shorter  is  conjecture.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  old.  2.  Old  ways  in  religion  are  nearer  to 
the  original  fountains  of  inspiration.  Israel  was  refeired  back  to  the  old  ways 
marked  out  by  Moses,  the  great  founder  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Christians  are  referred 
back  to  primitive  Christianity,  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  to  the  life  and  example 
of  Christ.  Christianity  is  not  a  speculation,  a  creation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
is  a  tradition,  a  following  of  those  Divine  counsels  which  are  indicated  in  the  New 
Testament. 

III.  Consider  the  limitations  to  the  application  of  this  recommendation. 
1.  The  old  ways  are  to  be  followed  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  good.  Still  we  muse 
judge  by  our  own  conscience.  Antiquity  must  not  be  taken  as  a  des|iotic  master. 
There  are  bad  old  ways.  The  fir.st-born  man  struck  out  an  evil  way ;  it  was  left  to 
Abel,  the  second-born,  to  show  the  better  course.  2.  In  considering  the  chanicter  of  an 
old  way,  we  must  take  note  of  the  character  and  light  of  those  who  founded  it.  There 
h«ve  been  dark  ages  in  the  past.  Corruption  soon  crept  in.  Things  are  not  good  just 
in  proportion  to  their  age.  Christians  must  look,  not  to  the  Puritans,  the  Reformers, 
the  mediaeval  Church,  the  Fathers,  but,  passing  numerous  errors  and  corruptions,  reach 
back  to  Christ  himself  for  the  true  old  way.  He  is  the  Way  (John  xiv.  6).  3.  We 
must  ever  progrets  beyond  the  attainments  of  the  past.  We  are  to  follow  those  old 
ways  that  are  good ;  we  are  to  build  on  the  one  foundation.  But  we  are  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  having  the  foundation.     The  fabric  must  rise  higher  and  higher  (1  Cor.  iii. 

11 15).     Christianity  is  a  religion  of  progress.     It  is  not  to  be  subject  to  revolutions. 

Progress  must  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Christianity  is 
not  strengthened  nor  adorned,  but  only  burdened  and  hidden,  by  a  mere  accretion  of 
human  ideas  and  institutions ;  yet  it  is  a  seed  which  grows,  developing  larger,  fuller 
life  out  of  it»  own  essential  principles  (Matt.  xiii.  31).  Jeremiah  himself  took  a  great 
«tride  forward  beyond  the  limits  attained  by  witiquity,  though  in  th«  diceeticHi  of  tba 
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old  path,  f.e.  in  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  bis  fathers  (oh.  xxxi.  31 — 3^).  "  These 
timea  are  the  ancient  tiroes,  when  the  world  is  ajipient,  and  not  those  which  we  cpunt 
ajioient,  ordine  retrogrOidOf  hy  a  computation  hack  wards  froin  ourselves"  (Frangis  Bacon). 

Ver.  17. —  Watchmen.  I.  The  mjssion  of  tpb  watchmen.  1.  They  are  ajipoinfed  by 
God.  God  ri^ises  up  prophets,  prgachers,  teachers  of  righteousness.  Unless  they  have 
a  Divine  call  tljey  are  usurping  a  position  to  which  they  have  no  right  (Gal.  i.  1,  15). 
Hence  see  (1)  the  authority  of  the  watchmen ;  (2)  (he  merciful  kindness  of  God  in  pro- 
viding warning  and  instruction.  2.  They  are  to  observe  what  goes  on  around  thern. 
The  prophets  are  seers  of  spiritual  truths,  observers  of  events  of  history  in  the  light  of 
those  truths,  and  thus,  as  watchmen,  able  to  lUscern  approaphing  dangers.  The 
Christian  teachers  must  not  he  wrapt  up  in  abstract  truth.  They  must  see  the  appli- 
cation of  this,  note  the  condition  and  needs  of  men,  discern  tlie  "signs  of  the  times." 
The  prophets  were  political  leaders.  They  discoursed  on  subjects  wbich  in  our  day 
would  be  discussed  in  the  newspaper.  3.  They  are  to  blow  the  trumpet.  The  seer  is 
tQ  he  a  prophet.  He  who  knows  truth  njust  mjike  it  known  to  othijrs.  The  vvatchiuan 
must  not  simply  "fc*  his  light  shine  {"he  must  blow  a  trumpet,  demand  atteiitit)!i, 
compel  men  to  hear.  The  enemy  is  at  the  gate;  This  is  no  time  for  mild  disquisitions 
on  military  tactics;  it  is  a  moment  when  men  must  be  awaked  from  thrir  sleep  and 
summoned  to  arms.  The  Christian  preacher  speaks  to  men  who  are  aslpep  and  in  great 
danger.  His  duty  is  pot  simply  to  let  the  truth  he  known.  He  must  arouse,  urge, 
"  compel  "  men  to  hear  his  message. 

II.  The  eeoeption  op  the  mission  of  the  watchmen,  The  watchman  hag  done  his 
duty  in  sounding  the  trumpet.  If  none  will  hear,  he  is  free.  1.  Men  must  hearken  to 
the  Divine  message  before  they  can  profit  by  it.  To  be  warned  is  not  to  he  saved.  If 
men  refuse  to  accept  the  truths  of  Christianity  the.se  caii  do  them  no  good,  and  they 
are  left  free  to  follow  or  to  neglect  them.  2.  Men  must  obey  the  Divine  message  betbre 
they  can  profit  by  it.  It  is  nothing  to  tremble  at  the  warning  of  judgment  unless  we 
are  moved  to  actions  of  precaution.  Felix  trembled,  and  was  none  the  better  tor  this 
proof  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  (Act§  xxiv.  25),  3.  If  the 
Divine  message  is  heard  and  disregarded,  the  folly,  guilt,  and  ruin  will  only  be  aggra- 
vated. The  plea  of  ignorance  is  gone,  Indifference  is  converted  into  obstinate  rebellion 
(ver.  19). 

Ver.  20.-^Worthless  sacrificet.  I.  Saceifices  are  wokthi-ess  when  thbt  abf 
NOT  OFFERED  IN  THE  BiQHT  SPIRIT.  The  mere  gifts  are  of  no  use  to  God  (Ps.  1, 
8 — 13).  They  are  only  valuable  as  expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  giver. 
Religious  services  are  simply  good  as  the  outward  expression  of  worship.  1.  Sacrifices 
are  worthless  when  they  are  nqt  prompted  by  spiritual  devotion;  religious  services  are 
unacceptable  when  they  are  only  external  performances.  The  true  sacrifice  must  be  of 
the  will,  i.e.  self-dedication.  2.  Sacrifices  are  worthless  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
immorality  of  conduct.  Worship  *t  church  is  a  mockery  if  daily  conduct  in  the 
world  is  corrupt  (Isa.  i.  15). 

II,  Worthless  sacrifices  may  have  all  the  external  qHARACTERigTics  qr 
ACCEPTABLE  SACRIFICES.  1.  Thev  may  be  offered  to  Ood.  There  may  be  a  real  inten- 
tion to  approach  God,  yet  this  is  vain  if  the  heart  is  wrong.  2.  They  may  be  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  order.  The  formally  obedient  Jews  were  rigidly  subservient  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  authorized  ritual.  3.  They  may  be  costly — incense  fronj  Sheba,  sweet 
cane  from  India.    But  men  cannot  buy  acciptapce  with  God  by  signing  heavy  cheques. 

III.  The  offerinq  of  wobthless  sacrifices  is  a  seriqos  FAULT.  1.  It  is  an 
insult  to  God.  Better  offer  nothing  than  ihe  worthless  gift  when  all  he  really  asks  for, 
the  heart,  is  withheld.  2.  It  is  a  source  of  self-delusion.  The  offering  being  given, 
the  conscience  feels  relieved,  false  pride  is  stimulated,  and  the  real  spiritual  condition  is 
hidden.  People  have  a  vague  feelinf;  that  they  have  done  a  good  thing  in  attending 
church,  in  sitting  put  a  service,  in  mechanically  following  the  forms  of  worship.  Yet, 
as  this  is  really  utterly  worthless,  the  impression  of  self-complacency  it  produces  is 
highly  injurious. 

Yers.  27—30. — Tuting  ftre$.    Under  the  image  of  an  assayer  and  hi»  fire,  Jeremial 
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18  led  to  regarij  his  mission,  and  the  troubles  of  Israel,  with  which  this  i«  ao  mucli 
concerned,  aa  means  for  testing  the  character  of  the  Jews. 

I.  The  standard  of  mbasubement  is  Divine  tppth.  The  prophet  is  to  be  an 
assayer.  Men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  truths  of  righteousness  which  he  is  inspired  to 
see  and  to  declare.  God  has  revealed  standanis  of  judgment.  We  are  not  free  to 
shape  our  livqs  according  to  fancy,  taste,  op  unaided  private  judgment.  The  truths  of 
Scripture  constitute  the  standard  by  which  we  shall  be  measured.  This  will  be  applied 
according  as  it  is  known.  Jeremiah  was  the  watchman  before  he  was  the  assayer.  He 
blew  the  trumpet,  preached  the  truth  he  saw.  They  who  have  not  received  the  fuller 
revelation  will  be  judged  by  what  light  they  possess  (Rom.  i.  18—20 ;  ii,  12), 

II.  The  test  is  applied  in  the  fibes  of  affliction.  Trouble  is  not  only  sent 
for  discipline  and  chastisement ;  it  is  a  test,  a  revealer  of  character.  It  reveals  a  man 
to  himself  and  to  others.  If  he  has  any  true  spiritual  life,  any  precious  metal,  it  must 
come  out  when,  one  after  another,  the  worthless  ideas  and  feelings  fail  before  the  search- 
ing flames  of  the  baptism  of  fire.  Trouble  shows:  1.  Whether  religion  is  real  and 
heartfelt,  or  formal  and  superficial.  2.  How  far  faith  is  a  practical  trust,  and  how  far 
it  is  a  barren  conviction.  3.  Whether  love  and  devotion  to  God  are  deep  enough  to 
stand  against  the  temptation  to  rebel  or  despair. 

III.  They  abb  utteblv  wobthless  who  display  iro  good  qualities  aftee  tuw 
searching  tbial  op  affliction.  This  follows  from  the  preceding  statements.  It 
was  terribly  applicable  to  Israel,  We  should  ask  how  far  it  applies  to  ourselves,  and 
beware  of  two  delusions,  viz. :  1.  The  delusion  that  merit  may  be  still  hidden  after 
God  has  applied  his  most  thorough  test.  A  religion  which  is  completely  secret,  never 
discoverable,  must  be  a  poor  and  worthless  thing.  The  heart  cannot  be  right  if  it 
never  gives  proof  of  good  qualities  when  tested  in  all  ways.  2.  The  delu.sion  that 
trial  can  destroy  spiritual  worth.  The  silver  is  not  burnt  if  it  is  not  forthcoming. 
True  religion  will  survive  the  hardest  test  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
superficial,  unreal  sentiment  of  religion  that  is  scorched  up  by  persecution  and  affliction ; 
the  growth  on  the  barren  rock,  not  that  in  the  good  soil  (Matt,  xiil  5,  20,  21). 

lY.  God  will  beject  none  without  full  tbial.  Character  is  to  be  assaye-J. 
Gdd  judges  before  he  condemns.  The  reprobate  silver  has  been  well  tried.  No  soul  is 
rf'eprobated  by  God  till  every  means  has  been  used  to  search  for  some  good  in  it.  See, 
then,  the  merciful  intention  of  trial.  The  fires  are  fierce  because  the  intention  is  to 
discover  some  small  good  thing  hidden  from  every  milder  test,  if  only  this  exists.  God 
is  not  anxious  to  find  the  evil,  but  to  find  the  good,  in  men,  as  the  assayer  is  searching 
for  silver.  He  will  gladly  welcome  the  faintest  indication  of  the  least  good.  No 
genuine  silver  can  miss  the  Assayer  after  his  most  searching  tests.  God  will  abandon 
no  soul  till  he  has  sought  for  all  that  can  be  brought  in  its  favour.  He  is  loth  to  give 
hia  children  up  (Hos.  xi.  8). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  apostate  city  that  cannot  be  let  alone.  Godlessness  is  condemnfd  by 
its  impracticableness  as  a  universal  and  thorough-going  principle  of  human  Ufa.  It 
is  also  an  evil  that  defies  ordinary  restraints,  and  constantly  becomes  worse.  "  This 
is  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  mining-powder  of  cities  and  fortresses  when  gin, 
sliame,  vice,  and  wantonness  get  the  upper  band  "  (Cramer).  The  city  that  has  for- 
saken God  is^- 

I.  A  BOUECE  OF  MISCHIEF  AND  UNCLEANNESB.  It  IS  likened  to  a  fountain  casting 
forth  wickedness.  It  is  an  originative  agent  of  evil.  Its  private,  spcial,  and  public 
life  multiplies  occasions  and  causes  of  sin.  There  is  no  power  within  itself  sufficient 
to  restrfiin  or  purify.  Its  very  laws  aijd  roguliitions  tend  to  foster  vice,  As  of  the 
natural  heart  our  Saviour  said  that  out  of  it  "proceed  evil  thoughts,  miirdors, 
adulteries,  etc.,"  BO,  where  there  are  multitudes  of  such,  there  will  be  an  exaggeration 
of  the  individual  tendency  and  influence.  As  the  Jeader  of  fashion,  and  dominant 
authbrity  in  new  customs  and  ideas,  there  is  an  iclat  transferred  from  it  to  what  is  evil 
Its  existence  becomes,  therefore —  

II,  AJJ  000A8IQN  OF  INJURY  AND    DANOEB  TO  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TO  KO   WITH  IT.     {t 
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is  as  a  fire  that  has  broken  out  amidst  combustible  materiaL  By-and-by  "tht 
wicked  city  "  is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  evil.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  its  neighbours.  They  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  No  time  muiit  be 
lost  in  bringins;  it  to  reason.  Its  excitements  and  dissipations  wax  madder  and  more 
widespread.  No  time  can  be  lost.  Hence  the  avengers  come  from  all  quarters  in 
haste  and  eagerly.  "  Sanctify  war  against  her !  Arise,  let  us  go  up  at  noon  !  " — the 
heat  being  no  barrier  to  their  setting  out ;  "  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  in  the  night !  " — 
the  darkness  and  weariness  being  forgotten  in  their  hatred  and  vengeance.  For  the 
same  reason  no  t6rms  can  be  made  with  it.  The  Mosaic  regulations  in  warfare  are  set 
aside  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20).  There  is  no  chivalrous  respect  inspired  by  it,  and  as  it  shows 
DO  mercy,  none  is  accorded  to  it. 

III.  It  is  a  continual  offence  to  God.  God's  love  for  it  had  been  great,  and  he 
had  purposed  to  make  it  a  centre  of  redeeming  love.  This  aim  had  been  thwarted.  So 
it  has  been  with  the  city  life  of  man  everywhere.  As  a  natural  development,  and  a 
providential  result  in  human  history,  the  city  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
doing  good  and  to  bless  the  world.  But  how  seldom  has  this  been  the  case !  The 
centralization  of  life  has  but  intensified  its  corruption.  Is  there  any  place  where  the 
salvation  of  society  seems  more  hopeless  than  in  our  great  cities  ?  And  God's  psit^enoe 
threatens  to  give  out.  He  cannot  bear  the  noisomeness  of  its  evil.  He  is  about  to  turn 
from  it  in  utter  loathing  and  final  abandonment.  But  not  yet.  Warning  is  given ;  a 
prophet  is  sent.  Nay,  the  Son  himself,  if  haply  they  will  hear  him,  in  whom  alone  a 
sufficient  antidote  is  found.  In  him  is  salvation,  for  of  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, the  scene  of  regenerated  society,  he  is  Centre  and  Lord.  He  is  the  "  Fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  for  all  uncleanness." — M. 

Ver.  13. — The  ministry  of  deceit.  The  extent  to  which  corruption  prevailed  is 
suggested  when  even  the  prophets  and  priests  share  the  general  apostasy :  "  Every  one 
dealelh  falsely ."_ 

I.  The  duty"  it  had  to  fulfil.  The  priest  dealt  with  ritual,  the  prophet  with 
moral  and  doctrinal  questions  in  religion.  They  had  to  act  as  the  spiritual  guides  and 
overseers  of  the  people  of  God.  Here  they  are  represented  ats  behaving  like  quack 
doctors  in  cases  of  grave  injury  or  disease.  They  were  appointed  for  the  spiritual  healtli  • 
and  well-being  of  men.  Circumstances  in  the  condition  of  their  flocks  would 
determine  the  manner  in  which  they  should  exercise  their  functions,  and  the  special 
direction  in  which  their  attention  should  be  directed.  Israel  had  fallen  into  serious 
wickedness.  It  was  no  isolated  acts  of  transgression  of  which  she  was  guilty ;  her 
whole  spiritual  state  was  one  of  alienation  from  God.  In  such  a  case  the  utmost 
faithfulness  and  severity  were  required ;  as  the  surgeon  has  to  probe  the  wound,  and  use 
sharp  instruments  for  excising  the  part  that  is  diseased ;  or  the  physician  has  to  make 
a  thorough  diagnosis  of  a  patient,  and  in  desperate  sickness  to  use  desperate  remedies. 
Here  an  opposite  course  had  been  pursued.  The  gravity  of  the  "  hurt "  was  overlooked 
or  ignored,  and  merely  outward  signs  of  amendment  were  regarded  as  complete  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  i.  That  which  separates  Tnen  from  Ood  is  no  slight  matter.  It  is 
a  deadly  thing.  If  it  continues,  it  must  inevitably  destroy.  The  observances  of 
religion  will  be  nullified  until  it  is  put  right.  Men  must  be  told  of  their  sin,  not  merely 
in  a  round  and  general  manner,  but  judiciously,  and  according  to  the  specialities  of 
individual  or  class  peculiarities.  The  unbelief  of  the  natural  man  is  the  parent  of  his 
misdeeds  and  sin,  and  keeps  him  from  any  real  communion  with  God.  2.  The  min- 
ister of  religion  is  hound  to  be  discerning  and  faithful.  3.  It  is  only  through  a  real 
and  spiritual  repentance  that  reconciliation  can  he  effected.  At  such  a  juncture  spiritual 
religion  ought  to  have  been  insisted  on,  and  the  enormity  of  the  offence  exposed. 
Preliminary  acts  of  contrition;  experiences  and  discoveries  of  the  heart  such  as  con- 
viction of  sin,  etc. ;  the  necessity  of  love,  obedience,  and  faith  ought  not  to  be  slurred  over. 

II.  Failube  ih  this  duty  and  its  oausbs.  The  root-cause  is  undoubtedly  the 
share  which  the  religious  teachers  had  in  the  general  depravity.  There  was  also  a 
consequent  lack  of  spiritual  discernment.  The  greatness  of  the  fall  from  the  former 
position  occupied  by  Israel  was  not  appreciated,  and  the  nature  of  true  religion  was 
not  understood.  A  ministry  under  court  patronage  and  a  merely  popular  ministry  ar« 
•like  aubject  to  the  temptations  to  please  ra^er  than  to  deal  honestly  with  the  evils  of 
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indiTiduals,  society,  and  the  state,  and  to  rectify  them.  "  They  who  live  to  plea«e  must 
please  to  live."  There  is  such  a  thing  always  as  a  making  of  religion  too  easy  either 
m  lU  moral  conditions  or  its  doctrinal  realizations.  It  is  fearfully  wrong  to  say  a  man 
'1  *  ^hnstian  when  lie  is  not  a  Christian;  or  so  to  deal  with  him  in  pastoral  relations 
that  he  fancies  himself  in  possession  of  salvation  and  spiritually  secure  when  he  is  in 
heart  and  life  far  from  God.  Flattery  has  a  thousand  furms,  and  there  is  no  false- 
hood to  which  it  contributes  that  is  more  insidious  or  wide-reaching  than  this. 

Ill,  Thb  results.  These  are  terrible  in  the  extreme.  From  the  authority  of 
office  they  are  credited  in  their  declarations,  and  national  and  individual  offences  are 
condoned  and  perpetuated.  Possible  for  a  man  to  be  deceived  on  this  most  vital 
question ;  to  think  himself  a  child  of  God  when  he  is  in  reality  a  child  of  Satan. 
Death-bed  repentances.  1.  The  divorce  of  morality  from  religion.  2.  Tht  intensi- 
Aed  vn-ath  of  Ood  at  hypocrisy  and  sham  relijion.  3.  Eternal  death  and  irretrievahU 
loss. — M. 

Ver.  16. —  The  old  paths.  Men  are  surrounded  from  their  earliest  years  wifli 
various  religious  systems,  the  claims  of  which  conflict.  To  a  conscientious  mind, 
intellectual  disquietude  is  the  first  result  of  this;  in  those  less  in  earnest  it  produces 
and  justifies  indifference.  All  religions  tend,  under  these  circumstances,  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  speculative  questions,  and  the  moral  life  is  increasingly  detached  from 
religious  sanctions.  Morality  must  thereby  be  impaired,  if  it  do  not  ultimately  dis- 
appear. The  prophet,  therefore,  recalls  the  people  to  the  consideration  of  religion  as  a 
practical  question.  It  is  with  him  a  question  not  of  pure  theory,  but  of  conduct  and 
experience.  He  urges  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  upon  these  grounds,  and  furnishes 
certain  criteria  by  which  to  determine  it. 

I.  Antiquity  is  a  test  op  true  religion.  Man  is  a  religious  being  by  nature, 
and  God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the  world.  There  has  been  no 
generation  in  which  some  have  not  sought  and  found  him.  Prom  the  very  first, 
therefore,  there  must  have  been  religious  conditions  observed,  which  from  their  nature 
must  be,  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  permanent.  The  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  for  instance,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  him  by 
primitive  and  ancient  peoples.  Even  in  their  errors  and  mistakes,  when  their  views 
and  observances  are  collated  and  compared,  witness  is  given  to  fundamental  truths. 
But  the  argument  is  stronger  still  when  the  people  appealed  to  are  those  who,  like 
Israel,  have  an  historical  faith.  Ages  of  faith  were  behind  them,  illustrated  by  mighty 
heroes  and  saintly  men  of  God.  For  a9:es  a  certain  communion  had  been  observed 
between  the  nation  and  its  theocratic  Head.  What  was  the  secular  character  of  those 
ages  ?  Were  they  marked  by  political  stiength,  social  order  and  purity,  and  commercial 
prosperity?  Were  the  leaders  of  the  people  men  whose  ideal  of  life  and  actual  beha- 
viour commended  themselves  to  the  general  conscience  of  the  world  ?  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  essential  truth  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  men  had  to  be  discovered 
thug  late  in  the  day?  Were  men  to  be  always  on  tiiitoe  to  learn  what  the  last  finding 
of  research  might  be  ?  There  were  paths  that  had  been  tried  by  holy  men.  When 
the  nation  was  at  its  best,  it  acknowledged  God  in  these  ways.  The  vast  majority  of 
those  who  were  holiest  and  best  had  tried  them  and  found  them  satisfactory. 

II,  But  DisoKiMiNATlON  IS  requibed.  The  children  of  Israel  were  to  "  stand  in  the 
ways,"  i.e.  to  examine  the  different  systeius  of  religion  and  morals  that  laid  clum  to 
their  attention.  Critical  and  historical  judgment  had  to  be  exercised.  It  ia  not 
timply  the  oldest  religion  that  is  to  he  retained  and  followed,  but  that  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  past  which  has  most  evidently  conduced  to  noble  action,  spiritual  health, 
and  well-being.  The  heathenisms  of  the  world  are  self-condemned ;  immorality  has 
ever  tended  to  destruction.  The  Englishman,  therefore,  is  not  to  look  to  the  Druids 
for  infallible  teaching ;  nor  Christians  to  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  times.  The 
dictum  of  Ignatius  is  sound :  Nobis  vera  antiquitas  eat  Jesus  Christus.  But  the 
teaching  and  personality  of  Jesus  were  commended  by  their  essential  agreement  with 
Mosaicism  in  its  most  ancient  form ;  as  that  in  turn  was  but  a  confirmation  and  elabo- 
ration of  patriarchal  convictions,  ex[)erienre3,  and  revelations.  The  truth  that  has  been 
held  in  all  ages  is  retained  in  each  new  development  of  revelaticm  and  histwy,  but  it  i« 

^•pirituali«ed  and  grounded  upon  deeper  and  wider  sanctions. 
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III.  The  natural  human  desire  fob  mbrb  novisltt  has  to  bb  ovebcomb. 
True  religiqn  is  not  to  be  despised  because  it  is  old.  The  truth,  wheji  carefully  studied 
and  spiritually  refilized,  is  ever  new  and  fresh.  And  the  "  new  truths "  to  which 
advaucing  time  introduces  ns  are  justified  only  as  we  can  organically  and  spiritually 
eyolve  them  frorn  their  archaic  predecessors.  Obligations  wljich  are  merely  relative 
will  change  or  disappear  with  the  relations  upon  which  they  are  founded,  but  the 
rardinal  truths  of  heart  and  life  must  ever  retain  their  authority,  and  new  experience 
will  but  tend  to  deepen  and  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the.religious  nature.  Ifj  on  ^^he 
other  hand,  the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  warnings  of  propjipts  ar?  despised, 
new  heinousness  will  be  added  to  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked.  Jt  will  be  wilful 
disobedience,  and  as  such  will  be  more  severely  punished. 

IV.  Obedience  to  these  docteines  op  experience  will  confirm  and  batjspy 
THE  soul.  If,  in  spite  of  these  corroborations,  the  doctrines  were  productive  of  misery 
and  spiritual  unrest,  then  they  would  go  for  nothing.  But  this  is  the  final  aud  abso- 
lute criterion — Do  they  tend  to  the  welfare  and  increase  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  deepest  longings  of  the  soul  ? — M. 

Vers.  18 — 20,— 'The  reasonablenesi  of  the  Divine  Jiidgmentt.  The  language  employed 
suggests  publicity.  The  world  is  called  into  solemn  coupcil — a  "  ciagregation  "  fof 
judgment.  X.  Not  that  upon  qutslions  of  this  nature  the  carnail  mind  is  any  authority 
of  emd  hy  itself.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  ?  "  might  well  be  asked  of  any  who 
assumed  such  an  ofBqe.  It  is  only  as  confirming  and  justifying  the  action  taken  by 
God.  Thus  understood,  the  testimony  of  the  world  is  most  valuable,  being  different 
from  what  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  great  mystery,  this  judgment  of  God's  apostate 
people  by  the  heathen  nations.  2.  And  yet  we  must  not  understand  it  as  a  mere  figure 
of  upeech.  1'here  is  a  real  endorsement  of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  in  the 
mind  of  the  world — one  of  those  revealing  circumstances  which  show  "  the  Law  of  God 
written  upon  their  heart."  When  the  question  is  a  broadi  simplfij  and  evident  one, 
even  the  most  perverted  soul  will  affirm  the  sentence  of  Heaven.  Unbeli^f  is  only 
superficial.  Beneath  the  crust  of  hardened  consciences  there  still  remains  a  primitive 
sense  of  justice ;  and  to  this  will  the  final  sentence  of  condemnation  appeal,  whan  we 
shall  give  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  sinner  will  not  only  hear  the 
decision  from  the  great  white  throne,  but  he  will  stand  self-condemned  ;  and  the  uni- 
versal assembly  will  confirm  the  verdict.  3.  Eowfea/rful,  too,  must  have  been  the  guilt 
of  Ood^s  people  that  on  this  occasion  such  umpires  could  have  been  so  cqrifldtntly 
appealed  to  t  The  features  of  their  criminality  that  are  emphasized  are  these :  obstinacy 
and  hypocrisy.  The  latter  is  but  the  abettor  of  the  former.  The  unreality  of  Israel's 
repentance  was  especially  abhorrent  to  Jehovah.  It  vitiates  all  the  costly  articles  and 
enhancements  of  their  worship,  and  is  but  the  cloak  of  a  real  continuance  in  sin.  If, 
then,  they  do  in  heart  refuse  to  obey  God,  what  more  reasonable  than  that  he  should 
suffer  the  laws  of  bis  universe  to  deal  with  them,  and  punish  them  with  "  the  fruit  of 
theb  thoughts"?  The  angels  of  vengeance  that  wait  upon  sin,  licentiousness,  luxury, 
and  waste,  will  be  sufiered  to  do  their  work ;  and  they  shall  learn  by  experience  that 
"  the  way  of  transgressors  ja  hard."  But  the  instant  that  the  spirit  of  reality  and 
sincerity  revisits  their  hearts,  his  ear  will  be  open  to  their  cry,  and  his  mercy  will 
ledeem. — M. 

Vers.  27 — 30. — The  prophet  a  spiritual  assayer.  Of  interest  as  a  description  of 
process  of  refining  precious  metals  among  ancient  peoples.  The  grinding  and  wash- 
ing of  the  ore  to  discover  and  separate  the  precious  metals,  the  fusing  of  the  silver 
with  lead  in  order  to  its  further  purification,  and  the  repetition  of  this  under  severer 
heat,  are  processes  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  words  of  revelation 
upon  the  human  heart.    These  words — 

L  Reveal  character.  "  Some  believed,  and  some  believed  not,"  is  the  consequei>cc 
always  following  upon  the  faitliful  preaching  of  the  truth.  "  It  is  a  hard  saying ;  who 
can  hear  it?"  How  instantaneous  were  the  results  in  this  way  attendant  on  the 
proclamations  of  Biblical  prophets  apd  preachers  1  They  addressed  the  conscience,  the 
iiffection,  and  the  will,  and  pressed  for  a  verdict  and  practical  following  up  of  ojiniou 
ia  action.     Much  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  gospel,  because  of  its  deeper  and  a)9r« 
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spiritual  fbfde.  It  is  by  hearing  the  Word,  and  lookibg  into  the  tnirror  it  affords, 
that  a  man  is  discovered  to  himself. 

II.  DEtrtlBMiNB  DBBTiNT.  Sometitnes  in  a  good,  somfctimfo  in  a  bad  Bense.  In  the 
case  before  uS  it  i«  wholly  the  latter.  As  there  was  no  reality  or  earaestness  in  Iai»el, 
so  there  was  no  point  at  which  a  commencement  Could  be  made  towards  refonilation. 
They  are  all  concluded  guilty  and  worthlesSi  It  was  a  severe  judgment,  but  was  meant 
in  mercy  to  the  people  themselves.  They  were  tliereby  warned  of  tiie  need  of  radical 
change,  and  the  supernatural,  saving  grace  of  Ood:  It  is  by  the  determinations 
and  effects  produced  by  the  hearing  of  the  Word  that  the  future  is  influenced. 
There  is  a  distinct  moral  responsibility  incurred  each  time  the  truth  is  proclaimed  in 
our  hearing.  Nothing  else  so  searches  into  and  potently  affects  the  moral  nature, 
because  the  conscience  is  most  vividly  aroused  and  reality  in  all  its  naked  force  bursts 
upon  the  Soul.  The  furthest  developments  of  personal  character,  interest^  and  occupa- 
tion may  be  thus  conditioned :  "  See,  then,  how  ye  hear ! " 

III.  Are    OAHBFtTLliY     ArAP*fiD,    sir    INOBBASINQLT   severe   pnOCEBSBS,    to    BFEBOT 

THBIB  EKD.  They  result  in  rejection,  and  this  is  rendered  inoVitiible  by  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  character  and  work  exhibited.  If  there  is  any  guod  in  a  man,  the 
truth  will  discover  it,  and  sympathetically  develop  and  reinforce  it ;  if  not,  it  will  only 
the  more  utterly  and  uUquestionably  condetnn  him.  The  ear  does  not  try  words  more 
delicately  or  decisively  than  words  of  God  try  the  heart.  Acoording  to  their  spiritual 
state  will  men  be  condefnned,  approved;  received  or  rejected  by  the  liearing  of  the 
gospel.  Some  men  have  been  tried  and  condemned  by  it  already}  to  others  it  opens 
more  and  more  widely  the  door  of  hope. — M. 

Vers.  1-^8.^-^  drind/ul  onlooh.  Such  was  the  vision  of  Jeremiah  which  he  saw 
concerning  the  coming  wrath  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  sad  sight  which 
the  sinners  in  Jerusalem  neVer,  but  the  seer  ever,  saw  olearlyj  vividly,  heart-brokenly. 
The  Visioil  of  Jeremiah  for  Jerusalem  was  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord's  in  substance, 
spirit,  and  result.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  awful  onlook  of  the  prophet  which  is  here 
related,  note-^ 

I.  How  SOLITAKY  IT  WAS.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  in  no  fear, 
and  for  forty  years  and  more  this  vision  was  not  realized.  Other  eyes  saw  nothing  to 
be  troubled  about,  and  men  generally  were  at  ease  in  2ion.  It  was  only  the  purged 
visioa  of  the  prophet  that  pierced  the  future  and  portrayed  the  dread  realities  of  that 
fast-coming  day.  He  saw  clearly  what  others  saw  not  at  all.  And  so  it  is  always. 
But  why  is  this?  Why  do  sinners  not  see?  Take  an  answer  from  those  senseless 
eichibitions  in  whicb  the  performers  place  themselves  in  positions  of  frightful  peril,  so 
that  a  moment's  unsteadiness  of  nerve,  the  slij:;htest  slipiiihi;!  of  hand  or  foot,  would 
lead  to  their  immediate  inevitable  and  dreadful  death  ;  running  all  this  risk  to  amuse 
the  gaping,  shameless  crowds,  who  stare,  stamp,  and  shout  their  applause  at  what 
never  ought  to  be  done.  But  let  these  performers  provide  us  a  reply  to  the  question  we 
have  asked.  They  will  tell  j-ou  tl)at  at  first  they  approached  those  dangerous  places 
with  great  fear ;  how  it  was  long  ere  they  could  walk  With  ease  along  that  slender  cord, 
or  stand  fearless  on  that  dizzy  height.  But  they  got  at  length  so  used  to  these  things 
that  now  they  go  through  their  perilous  performances  without  the  slightest  fear.  And 
so  is  it  With  grievous  sinners  agaiust  God.  They  have  got  so  used  to  the  threatening 
of  his  anger  that  they  think  nothing  of  it  after  a  while,  atid  go  on  unconcernedly 
until  almost  the  moment  of  his  vengeance  bursts  upon  them.  "  Because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore,"  etc.  Their  heart  wishes 
that  there  may  be  nought  to  fear.  The  long-suff(  ring  and  forbearance  of  God  are 
perverted,  by  the  deceitfulnesS  of  sin,  to  foster  that  belief,  and  so  they  at  length 
persuade  themselves  that  what  God's  servants  see  so  clearly  and  warn  them  of  so 
faithfully  has  no  real  existence,  and  " as  it  "as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  is  it  also  in  the 
days  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  Oh,  what  need  for  the  prayer,  "  From  all  the 
tletxiU  Of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  "  I 

II.  How  ViviDLT  BBBN.  Jeremiah  sees  the  hurried  flocking  of  the  Benjamites 
(see  Exposition),  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  some  common  centre  in  the 
city  and  th^tl  thoif  hasting  away  out  of  the  southern  gates  towards  Tekoa,  One  of  the 
southernmost  cities  of  the  land,  and  furthest  off  from  the  dread  in\ader»,  who  were 
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Bpeeding  from  the  north.  The  alarm-trumpet  80undin£  its  shrill  notes  amid  the  quiet 
streets  of  Tekoa ;  he  sees  the  signal-flres  blazing  from  the  height  of  Beth-haccerem, 
and  answered  by  other  like  fires,  all  telling  of  distress ;  and  then,  from  hill-summitfi 
yet  further  away,  he  sees  the  never-ending  train  of  fierce  and  victory-flushed  soldieri 
marching  ruthlessly  on  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  streaming  along  the  great 
northern  roads,  the  open  highway  whereby  they  entered  the  holy  laud.  He  sees  the 
various  encampments,  the  spoliation  of  the  whole  district  round,  the  eager  haste  si  the 
foe  to  attack  the  great  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  the  goal  of  all  their  hopes  and  the  prize 
of  their  arduous  campaign ;  he  sees  the  varied  preparations  for  war,  the  building  of  the 
engines  of  attack,  the  burning  of  her  palaces  ;  in  short,  the  whole  dread  details  of  a 
city  doomed  to  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  besieging  army.  Thus  vivid  was  tht 
vision.  And  such  clearness  of  onlook  is  given  to  God's  seers  that  they  may  thereby 
more  deeply  impress  and  more  surely  move  the  minds  of  those  they  are  sent  l«.  It  is 
well  to  muse  over  things  unseen  and  eternal  until  they  become  real  to  us,  until  our  faith 
becomes  the  evidence  of  the  things  not  seen,  and  gives  substance,  shape,  and  body  to 
the  things  hoped  for.  Then  as  those  who  have  tasted  and  handled  and  felt  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  we  shall  speak  with  unwonted  power,  and  men  through 
us  will  also  see  what  they  have  never  seen  before.    But — 

IIL  How  WELL  FODNDBD  THIS  VISION  WAS.  For  thfr  prophet  came  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  coming  wrath  upon  his  country,  not  on  any  light  grounds,  but  on  such  as 
in  all  ages  may  lead  to  a  like  Conviction.  1.  There  was  the  extreme  importance  of 
Jerusalem,  as  an  almost  impregnable  mountain  fortress.  In  the  frequent  wars  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria  this  fortress  was  the  object  of  much  solicitude  to  either  side.  And 
besides  her  strength  there  was  her  wealth  and  her  fame,  so  that  Jerusalem  became  a 
coveted  possession  to  one  great  monarchy  after  another.  Jeremiah  (ver.  2)  compares 
her  to  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  pasturage  (cf.  Exposition).  And  as  shepherds  would  covet 
such  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  so  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  would  covet  her.  So 
attractive,  so  desirable  was  she  in  their  esteem.  This  fact,  then,  of  the  worth  of  Jerusalem 
to  Assyria  was  one  reason  wherefore  Jeremiah  knew  that  that  lawless  and  rapacious 
nation  would  certainly  attack  her.  2.  The  "delight  in  war"  which  characterized  Assyria. 
Vers.  4,  5  represent  the  language  of  their  soldiers,  their  eagerness  to  be  led  to  the  attack, 
their  impatience  at  every  hindrance,  their  disregard  both  of  the  heat  of  noon  or  darknesk 
of  night.  They  were  a  people  ever  on  the  look  out  for  plunder  and  aggrandizement, 
and  seized  on  the  very  first  pretext  that  ofiered  for  invasion  and  capture.  3.  2%e 
prophet's  clefir  perception  that  Ood  was  on  the  side  of  Israel's  foes.  Ver.  6,  "  Thus 
hath  the  Lord  of  hosts  said."  It  was,  therefore,  his  will.  It  had  been  home  in  upon 
his  mind  that  God's  wrath  was  ready  to  be  poured  out.  He  had  been  told  so  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  he  "  spiritually  discerned  "  the  dark  facts  of  the  future,  so  that  they 
stood  out  vivid  and  clear  before  the  eye  of  his  soul.  4.  And  his  conviction  that  such  was 
God's  will  could  not  hut  be  deepened  by  the  constant  presence  be/ore  him  of  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  the  doomed  cily.  Ver.  7,  "  As  a  fountain,"  perpetually,  copiously  freely, 
irresistibly,  "casts  out  her  waters,  so  did  Jerusalem  cast  out,"  etc.  The  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  made  him  certain  that  the  holy  God  of  Israel  would  not  sufter  it 
to  go  on  unpunished.  And  it  is  ever  so.  Let  a  nation,  a  family,  a  Church,  an  individual, 
giTe  themselves  up  to  wickedness  and  gross  violation  of  the  commands  of  God,  it  is 
certain  that  sentence  of  death  is  on  them.  Execution  may  be  deferred,  but  unless  there 
be  repentance  it  will  certainly  be  carried  out.  There  were  special  features  about  the 
vision  that  was  given  to  Jeremiah,  but  every  believer  in  God  sees  in  substance  the  very 
same.  The  deep-felt  conviction  of  the  godly  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God.  What 
such  a  one  binds  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  whose  sins  such  retain  they  are 
letained.  It  is  a  terrible  fact,  then,  when  any  come  under  the  grave  moral  condemBa- 
tion  of  the  people  of  God,  for  their  condemnation  is  but  the  echo  of  those  thunders  thoy 
have  heard  reverberating  around  the  throne  of  God. 

IV.  How  MEECIFDLLT  SENT.  Their  purpose  was  obvious.  Many  years  God  wotild 
yet  wait.  Thus  he  gave  this  call  to  repentance,  and  waited  long  to  see  if  it  would  be 
needed.  The  most  loving  words  of  Jesus  are  those  which  make  our  hearts  n-emble  anfl 
our  spirits  quake  with  fear ;  those  which  tell  of  the  everlasting  fire  and  the  never-dying 
worm.  For  these  awful  declarations  are  the  expedients  of  love  to  drive,  to  wrrify,  tc 
force  away  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  ruin  those  whom  no  other  mears  will  with 
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draw  therefrom.  And  that  this  is  the  intent  of  these  awful  representations  of  God's 
wiath  is  seen  in  ver.  8,  where  God  pathetically  pleads  with  Jerusalem  to  he  " in- 
atmcted  "  by  his  words,  "  lest  his  soul  depart  from  "  her.  Remember,  then :  1.  It  m 
only  the  eye,  purged  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  can  see  the  truth  as  to  ourselves  or 
others.  Until  thus  cleansed,  we  may  be  going  down  to  our  graves  with  a  lie  in  our  right 
hand.  2.  Praise  and  bless  Ood.  for  his  loving  warnings  to  the  wicked.  Pray  that 
ttiey  may  be  heeded,  and  be  careful  not  to  disguise  or  diminish  them  by  prophesyings 
of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.  3.  Hasten  to  be  yourself  and  to  bring  others  to  be  saft 
within  the  shelter  of  the  love  of  God,  where  no  evil  can  befall  and  no  plague  ever  come 
nigh. — C. 

Ver.  l.-^&ignal-Jires.  "  Set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem."  Introduction — 
Illustrate  from  Homer's  description  of  such  signal-fires,  or  from  Macaulay's  poem, 
'  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.'  Take  them  as  illustrative  of  the  warnings  of  God 
against  sin. 

I.  Review  some  of  these  signal-fibes.  1.  The  Bible.  2.  The  ministers  of  God's 
truth.     3.  Conscience.     4.  Present  judgments  upon  men's  sin. 

II.  Note  wherefore  they  should  be  set  up.  1.  Men  are  living  in  grievous  sin. 
2.  Gwi's  judgments  are  near  at  hand.  3.  Men  are  in  a  state  of  false  security.  4.  They 
will  rally  the  sood  to  increased  exertion.  5.  They  will  arouse  and  arrest  the  wicked. 
6.  That  like  fires  may  be  enkindled  by  the  faithful,  who  have  seen  them  and  taken 
the  warning,  and  will  therefore  send  it  on.  7.  God's  sore  judgment  will  come  upon 
those  who  do  not  set  them  up. 

III.  How  THIS  MAT  BE  DONE.  1.  By  faithful  preaching.  2.  By  living  in  the  fear 
of  God.  3.  By  separation  from  the  ungodly.  4.  By  seeking  to  save  all  over  whom  you 
have  influence  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

IV.  When  done,  let  these  warnings  be  as  signal-fires.  1.  Such  as  all  must 
observe.  2.  Such  as  all  will  understand.  3.  Set  up  from  sense  of  the  reality  both  of 
the  threatened  danger  and  the  people's  need.  4.  Kept  burning  steadily  in  spite  of  all 
that  would  quench  them. 

V.  The  signal-firbs  that  GtOD  sets  up  have  these  charaotebistics.  1.  The 
Bible.     2.  Conscience.     3.  Present  judgments. 

VL  Let  ours  have  the  same. — 0. 

Vers.  2,  3. — ITie  Lord's  pasture.  Patterns  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  God's  universe.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  trace  these 
resemblances  out.  Our  Lord  was  ever  "  likening  "  things  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
things  he  saw  around  him  in  the  world.  His  own  word,  "  parables,"  tells  of  things 
"  placed  by  the  side  "  of  others  for  comparison  of  their  likenesses  or  contrasts.  The 
prophet  in  these  verses  "  likens"  Jerusalem — the  daughter  of  Zion— to  a  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  pasturage  (of.  Exposition).  He  was  speaking  of  the  material  city.  But  that 
daughter  of  Zion  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  the 
Church,  "  which  he  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Now,  that  may  be  fitly  likened 
to  such  a  pasture ;  it  is  the  Lord's  pasture.     For — 

L  There  the  sheep  of  the  good  Shepherd  find  rest  and  refreshment  after 
the  often  weary  journey  over  the  ways  of  the  world.  (Cf.  Ps.  xxiii.,  Ixxxiv.) 
See  the  many  testimonies  to  the  spiritually  refreshing  and  restful  influence  of  the 
worship  of  the  Church.     "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,"  etc. 

II  There  his  sheep  find  pastdbe.  "  I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provision :  I 
will  feed  her  poor  with  bread."  By  the  ministry  of  God's  truth,  by  the  application, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace,  of  the  things  of  Christ.  Christ's  people  are  fed  as  with 
the  Bread  of  life. 

in  The  comeliness  and  beauty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  justify  this  com- 
parison True  the  Church  has  not  yet  put  on  her  "  beautiful  garments."  The  pro- 
phetic visions  of  her  glory  and  majesty  still  wait  to  be  reahzed.  "  The  bride  "  has  not 
vet "  made  herself  ready."  But  even  as  she  is,  in  her  garments  of  humiliation,  treading 
her  painful  way  as  a  weary  pilgrim,  who  is  like  unto  her  ?  Wh«re  are  moral  beauty  and 
erace  to  be  found  such  as  she  possesses,  and  has  shown— yea,  is  showing  still— m  spite 
of  all  imperfections  ?  Even  now— oh,  how  much  more  by-and-by  I— the  Church  of  Christ, 
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the  Lord'i  pasture,  ii  the  fairest,  loveliest  scene  this  poor  sia  and  sorrow  stricken  earth 
presents.  Even  now  she  is  Christ's  bride,  and  all  spiritual  beauty  and  comeliness  are 
summed  up  in  that. 

IV,  Fob  atteaotiveness.  Of.  rer.  3,  which  tells  how  other  shepherds  were  irresis- 
tibly drawn  to  this  pasturage,  and  how  eagerly  they  led  their  flocks  there.  As  con- 
cerned the  earthly  Jerusalem  this  had  no  happy  meanirlg,  but  as  concerns  Christ's  Church 
its  meaning  is  happy  and  blessed  indeed.  It  is  good  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  should 
lodge  in  the  branches  of  the  great  tree,  which  has  sprung  from  the  tiny  seed  planted  by 
the  Lord.  And  it  is  good  that  "  nations,  and  peoplesj  and  tribes,  and  tongues  "  should, 
as  many  already  have  been,  and  as  all  others  will  be,  drawn  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturage  which  the  Lord's  pasture  offers.  It  is  a  weary  world ;  self 
and  sin  are  cruel  taskmasters ;  they  have  no  green  pastures  into  which  they  lead  their 
sheep.  The  opebed  ear  of  those  whose  hearts  are  touched  with  Christ's  sympathy  per- 
petually hears  the  cry  for  help,  the  longing  to  be  led  into  the  pasture  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  every  professed  disciple  of  Christ  if  he  do  not,  by  what  he  is  and  by 
the  spirit  of  his  life,  attract  others  to  the  Lord's  pasture,  and  lead  them  to  say,  "  "We  will 
go  with  you,  for  we  see  that  the  Lord  is  with  you." 

y.  It  ts  THESE  VHEBB  THE  L6BD  LEABS  HIS  SHEEP.  Many  think  they  can  be  Christ's 
without  uniting  themselves  to  his  people,  keeping  amid  the  world's  ways  and  standing 
aloof  from  the  Lord's  pasture.  But  this  is  wrong.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  old 
saying,  "  Nulla  salus  extra  ecclesiam,"  is  true,  and  nothing  casts  graver  doubt  on  the 
reality  of  our  discipleship  than  absence  of  sympathy  with  other  disciples,  and  no  liking 
for  their  companionship.  Love  for  "  the  brethren  "  is  given  as  one  note  of  having 
"  passed  from  death  unto  life."  It  is  the  Lord's  will  that  his  people  should  be  banded 
together  in  their  several  folds,  and  the  instinct  of  the  renewed,  heart  almost  certainly 
leads  it  to  desire  this  pasturage.  Hence,  as  a  fact,  there  are  scarce  any,  if  any,  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  who  are  not  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  folds  into  which  the  one 
flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  divided. 

CoNOLtrsiON.  Ask  two  questions :  1.  Of  those  who  are  not  Christ's.  Do  you  find 
that  the  ways  of  the  world  are  really  better  than  the  Lord's  pasture  ?  is  it  better 
to  serve  sin  and  self  than  Christ  ?  We  are  sure  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Why,  then,  do  you  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Gbod  Shepherd  and  "  follow  "  him  ?  2.  Of 
those  who  are  his.  Are  you  careful  not  to  blotch  and  blur  that  likeness  ?  Many  do  this, 
so  tbjUt  the  likeness  cannot  be  traced,  and  the  world  turns  away  from  it,  not  drawn 
by  whai.  it  sees.  Strive  to  let  men  see  in  you  somewhat — much— of  tliat  spiritual 
grade  and  beauty  which  will  lead  men  greatly  to  desire  to  enter  the  Lord's  pasture  for 
themselves. — 0. 

Ver.  4. — Sorrow  because  of  eventide.  "  Woe  unto  us  !  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for 
the  shadows  of  the  evetiing  are  stretched  out."  It  is  not  thus  that  wo  are  wont  to 
welcome  the  going  away  of  the  day^  the  quiet  peaceful  hours  of  eventide.  How  heautifid, 
even  in  its  outward  aspect,  is  oftentimes  the  evening  hour,  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  varied  sounds  of  the  busy  day,  the  glorious  sunsets,  the  rich  radiance  of  the 
evening  sky,  the  esquisite  tints  and  colourings  cf  the  hills  as  the  mellow  light  of 
evening  falls  upon  them,  the  ruby  glow  which  aiioms,  glorifies,  and  almost  transfigures 
the  sun-clad  peaks  of  mountainous  lands  1  Yes,  eventide  is  an  hour  of  beauty,  in 
which  Nature  puts  on  her  almost  loveliest  garb  now  that  the  "garish  day"  has  gone. 
It  is  a  scene  on  which  the  eye  delightedly  rests.  And  it  is  the  hour  of  reunion  also. 
From  the  scattered  districts  where  one  and  another  have  pursued  their  daily  toil,  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  household,  the  village,  come  home,  and  in  pleasant  converse 
laiit  K,7X  tin*  svents  of  the  day,  and  forecast  tlie  events  of  to-morrow.  The  hearts  of  the 
children  turn  to  the  fethers,  and  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  in  the  happy 
intercourse  which  is  only  possible  on  the  blessed  Sunday  or  at  the  evening  hour.  And 
it  is  the  hour  of  rest.  The  plough  stands  still  in  the  furrow,  for  the  ploughman  has  gone 
home ;  the  toil-worn  horse  roams  in  his  pasture  or  feeds  peacefully  in  his  stable. 
The  man  of  business  has  shut  up  his  ledger,  and  left  the  city  and  the  office,  and  rests 
quietly  amid  his  family  at  home,  The  night  has  come,  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
And  if  we  take  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  day  and  regard  it  as  telling  of  the  day  o/ 
life,  even  then  the  ideas  of  calm,  rest,  and  serene  quiet  gather  around  it.     What  a 
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beautiful  old  age  is  that  described  In  the  seventy-first  psalm — beautiful  for  its  confidence 
in  God,  for  its  humility  and  meekness,  for  the  vigour  of  its  desire  for  God's  glory,  and  for 
its  bright  onlook  into  the  future  1  And  such  beauty  often  belongs  to  old  age,  so  that 
"at  eventide  there  is  light."  We  probably  all  of  us  know  of  some  on  whom  the 
shadows  of  evtniag  are  falling  fast,  because  the  day  of  their  life  "  goeth  away  ;  "  bin, 
how  calm,  how  serene,  how  peaceful,  how  bright,  is  their  old  age  I  They  do  not  say,  nor 
do  others  say  concerning  them,  "  Woe  unto  us  1  for  the  day,"  etc.  But  in  the  text  we 
have  a  precisely  opposite  feeling,  one  of  dismay  and  sore  grief  because  of  the  day's  depar- 
ture. And  this  lamentation  is  one-  uttered,  not  alone  by  those  of  whom  the  prophet 
wrote,  but  hy  many  others  also.     Therefore  let  us — 

I.  Listen  to  those  who  make  this  lamkntation.  And ;  1.  There  were  those  of 
whom  Jeremiah  wrote.  The  Chaldeans,  who  were  about  to  invade  Judasa  and  Jerusalem. 
The  text  occurs  in  a  vivid  descripition  of  the  troubles  they  would  bring  upon  his  people. 
He  is  representing  their  eagerness,  their  furious  haste  to  assail  and  capture  the  doomed 
city.  Hence  the  interruption  of  nightfall  is  fiercely  resented  by  them.  They  would 
lengthen  out  the  day  if  but  they  could.  Like  as  Joshua  bade  the  sun  stand  still 
(Josh.  X.),  that  he  might  complete  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies,  so  would  these 
Chaldeans  like  that  the  sun  should  stnnd  still,  that  they  might  complete  the  overthrow 
of  theirs.  And  because  that  cannot  be,  therefore  they  exclaim,  "  Woe  unto  us  I "  etc. 
What  a  lesson  these  Chaldean  soldiers  give  to  the  professed  soldiers  of  Christ  I  Would 
that  we  had  the  like  zeal  in  our  endeavour  to  win  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  But  it  is 
only  the  violent,  those  who  are  in  real  earnest  and  put  forth  all  their  "force,"  who  shall 
take  it.  2.  But  if  we  take  the  day  as  referring  to  the  day  of  life,  we  shall  often  hear  in 
Eoly  Scripture  the  like  lamentation.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  how  they 
shrank  from  death:  "Oh,  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more  ; "  "  The  dead  praise  not  thee,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence ; "  "  The 
living,  the  living,  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day."  The  overflowing  gratitude  of  the 
hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm  is  because  of  deliverance  from  the  dreaded  death.  How 
Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.)  piteously  wept  ami  prayed  that  he  might  not  diel  Tbey 
knew  not  that  to  depart  was  far  better ;  death  was  to  them  only  gloomy,  silent,  d^rk, 
and  where  fellowship  with  God  was  not.  Hence  this  "  Woe  unto  us  I  "  etc.,  expresses 
the  common  feeling  of  Old  Testament  times  at  the  going  away  of  the  day  of  life.  3. 
But  there  are  those  who  still  make  like  lamentation.  Let  us  listen  to  them.  (1)  Those 
from  whom  the  day  of  opportunity  is  going  away.  We  none  of  us  like  to  miss  oppor- 
tunities. Even  to  miss  a  train  vexes  us.  How  much  more  when  we  see  slipping  fast 
from  us  the  power  of  gaining  and  doing  great  good  1  The  scholar  who  has  let  slip  the 
opportunities  of  winning  the  knowledge  which  would  fit  him  for  his  life's  work,  but 
now  must  go  forth  all  ill  equipped,  and  so  must  with  shame  take  a  lower  place.  The 
youth  or  man  who  has  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  about  him,  and  now  has  to 
leave  them  without  the  great  advantage  which  their  confidence  would  have  given  him. 
The  professed  disciple  of  Christ  who  has  some  child,  some  companion,  some  one  over 
whom  he  had  influence,  leaving  him  for  a  distance,  or,  more  grievous  still,  by  death, 
and  he  has  never  used  his  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  on  behalf  of  Christ.  This  is 
a  woe  indeed,  a  reflection  bitter  to  have  resting  upon  one's  conscience.  The  brother  or 
sister,  the  husband  or  wife,  the  companion  or  friend,  who  have  let  go  opportunities  of 
showing  kindness,  of  comforting  and  helping  those  who  looked  to  them  for  such 
comfort  and  help,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Ah  !  that  is  a  dreadful  thought,  to  think  of 
^  what  you  might  have  done  for  them  and  ought  to  have  done  but  did  not,  and  now  can 
never  do.  All  these  are  instances  in  which  those  from  whom  the  day  of  opportunity  is 
going  away  will  often  lament,  "  Woe  unto  us  I "  It  is  with  a  bitter  pang  that  we  see 
"the  shadows"  of  that  "evening  stretched  out."  (2)  Those  from  whom  the  day  of 
prosperity  is  going  away.  Listen  to  the  patriarch  Job  (xxix.  3) :  "  Oh  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  mel'  And  all  through  the 
chapter  he  continues  his  sad  lament  over  happy  days  gone  by.  And  so  now  to  see  the 
like  befall  ourselves— health,  wealth,  friends,  dear  children,  or  those  even  dearer  still,  all 
eoin"  from  us,  what  wonder  that  such  sav. "  Woe  is  us !"  etc.?  But  sometimes  it  is  on 
account  of  the  going  away  of  the  day  of  spiritual  prosperity.  The  mournful  retrospect 
of  days  of  purity,  peace,  strength,  enjoyment  of  God,  dehght  m  hu  worship,  usefulness 
in  hie  service ;  but  these  now  all  gone  or  fast  disappearing.    Ah  I  the  backslider,  the 
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man  who  suffers  himself  to  lose  hia  religion,  has  many  bitter  moments  of  regret  and 
remorse.  How  he  curses  the  sinful  folly  which  led  him  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  deceitful 
suggestions  of  the  wicked  one,  and  which  have  brought  him  to  this  wretched  pass ! 
Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  the  day  of  spiritual  prosperity  going  away  and  the 
shadows  of  its  evening  stretched  out.  (3)  Those  from  whom  the  day  of  a  life  lived 
without  Ood  is  going  away.  This  must  be  dreadful  indeed.  They  have  drunk  up  all 
that  the  cup  of  this  world  has  to  give  them ;  there  is  not  a  drop  left,  and  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  eternity  to  which  they  are  hastening.  With  what  intensity  of 
bitterness  will  the  "Woe  unto  usl"  of  such  be  uttered!  For  though  such  perceive  that 
eternity  is  near,  and  Gtod's  awful  judgment  bar,  yet  how  difScult,  Low  all  but  impos- 
sible do  they  find  it  to  hurry  on  their  preparations  as  they  would  fain  dot  The  lips 
unused  to  pray  cannot  pray.  The  habits  of  unbelief  and  worldliness  won't  be  broken. 
Faith  will  not  come.  They  have  so  long  turned  away  from  Christ  that  now  they 
cannot  turn  to  him.  Pride  holds  back  the  confession  which  their  repentance  would 
make,  that  all  their  past  life  has  been  one  melancholy  mistake.  Such  are  some  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  him  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  lived 
without  God,  would  then  turn  to  God.  And  as  he  sees  that  now  this  world  is  lost  to 
him,  and  the  next  not  won  and  all  but  impossible  to  be  won,  how  inevitable  the 
exceeding  bitter  cry,  "  Woe  unto  us  1 "  etc. !     But  now — 

II.  Let  us  endbavoub  to  lighten  this  lamentation,  and  to  oomfobt  thosb  who 
BAT,  "  Woe  unto  us  1 "  1.  Those  who  lament  the  going  away  of  the  day  of  oppor- 
tunity. Remember  that  all  opportunity  is  not  gone.  "  Why  should  a  living  man 
oomplain ? "  "A  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  (Illustrate  from  Foster's 
essay  on '  Decision  of  Character.'  Story  of  a  spendthrift  who  had  lost  a  vast  estate 
suddenly  resolving  that  he  would  regain  it,  and  at  once  setting  about  to  earn  money, 
though  ever  so  little,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  prolonged,  hard,  and  often  degrading  toil 
and  of  rigid  economy,  accomplishing  his  resolve.  Such  victories  have  been  won  in 
spite  of  temporal  loss.)  Bemember  aM  is  not  gone.  And  where  spiritual  opportunities 
have  been  let  go,  sad  as  such  loss  is,  others  yet  remain.  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest ;"  that  was  our  Saviour's  way  of  telling  his  unwatchful  disciples  that  they  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  ministering  to  him  as  he  had  asked  them.  But  in  the  next  breath 
he  says,  "  Rise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  that  betrayeth,"  etc. ;  that  was  his  way  of 
telling  them  that  there  were  opportunities  for  other  service  yet  awaiting  them.  Peter, 
when  he  went  out  after  his  denial  of  his  Lord,  and  wept  bitterly,  thought  that  never- 
more would  he  have  opportunity  of  doing  aught  for  that  dear,  dear  Lord  whom  he  had 
so  shamefully  denied.  But  'twas  after  that  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "Feed  my  lambs," 
"  Feed  my  sheep."  Therefore  waste  not  time  in  mere  brooding  over  lost  opportunities. 
Confess  your  faithlessness,  and  seek  forgiveness,  and  then  ask  the  Lord  to  show  you  ■ 
what  yet  remains  that  you  may  do  for  him.  And  be  sure  that  he  will  graciously  deal 
with  you  as  he  did  with  his  apostle  of  old.  2.  Those  who  lament  the  going  away  of 
the  day  of  prosperity.  If  you  are  not  a  believer  in  Christ — one  born  again  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  unto  him,  then  I  know  not  how  to  comfort  you  or  how  to  lighten  your  lamenta- 
tion. I  can  only  counsel  you  to  kneel  and  pray  that  this  loss  of  temporal  good  may 
lead  you  to  him  who  waits  to  give  you  eternal  good,  in  the  gain  of  which  all  earthly 
loss  will  be  forgotten.  God  grant  you  may  follow  this  counsel.  But  if  you  are  a  child 
of  God,  then  remember  Christ  mil  be  with  you  in  your  trial.  Was  there  not  another 
with  the  three  Hebrew  youths  in  the  furnace  of  fire,  so  that  its  fierce  flames  burned 
them  not,  and  they  walked  up  and  down  as  if  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  oi 
Paradise  ?  Manifold  and  great  good  to  you  and  through  you  is  undoubtedly  designed 
by  letting  such  trial  come  to  you.  To  give  you  holy  skill  and  blessed  tenderness  in 
ministering  to  other  troubled  souls ;  to  impart  to  you  deeper  knowledge  of  yourself ; 
to  make  you  the  means  of  making  known  to  others  what  Divine  grace  can  do.  This 
was  why  God  suffered  Job  to  be  so  tried,  and  why  the  Lord  put  the  faith  of  the  Syrp- 
phoenician  woman  to  so  severe  a  strain.  Did  not  our  Lord  himself  become  the  "  Man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief"?  What  do  we  not  all  owe  to  that?  And  so 
through  his  people  becoming  more  or  less  men  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
large  blessing  shall  flow  down  to  others.  Then  do  not  think  it  all  "woe  "  if  the  day 
of  your  earthly  prosperity  does  seem  to  be  "  going  away,"  and  the  shadows  of  its 
•T«uing  be  stretched  out.    3.  Those  who  lament  the  going  away  o*'  the  day  of  a  life 
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lived  without  God.  To  such  we  would  say  that  it  is  a  rare  mercy  that  they  are  dis- 
tressed at  all.  For  many  die  as  they  have  lived,  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about 
God  and  things  eternal.  But  if  alarm  and  fear  have  been  awakened,  that  is  a  token  o< 
mercy.  The  dying  robber  on  the  cross  beside  our  Lord,  at  that  last  hour  turned  to 
him,  and  was  not  refused  the  mercy  he  craved.  Christ  "  saves  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
come  unto  God  by  him."  Give  glory  to  him  by  even  now  turning  to  him,  as  he  bids 
you  do.  But  let  none  presume  on  the  possibilities  of  such  repentance  at  the  very  last. 
"  The  Gospels  tell  of  one  such,  that  none  may  despair ;  but  of  only  one,  that  none  may 
presume."    "  Eemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

"To  JesuB  may  we  fly 

Swift  as  the  morning  light. 
Lest  life's  young  golden  beams  should  die 

In  sudden  endless  night." 

If  we  be  found  in  him,  then  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  our  text  will  never  bo  heard 
from  us.  The  day  of  opportunity  will  not  leave  us.  ,  If  the  day  of  earthly  prosperity 
do  leave  us,  then  it  will  be  because  the  Lord  hath  provided  some  better  thing  for  us. 
And  when  the  day  of  life  goeth  away  and  we  with  it,  it  will  be  but  "  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." — 0. 

Vers.  4, 5. — How  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  he  taken.  "  Prepare  ye  war,"  etc.  It 
is  lawful  to  learn  from  the  children  of  this  generation,  who  are  wiser  in  their  affairs 
than  the  children  of  light.  Therefore,  from  the  way  in  which  the  enemies  of  Judah 
should  assail  her,  we  may  learn  how  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  won.     There  is— 

I.  The  becookition  of  the  bbalitt  of  the  STBUoaLB.    "  Prepare  ye  war,"  etc. 

II.  Casting  aside  of  all  buogbstions  of  base.  "  Let  us  go  up  at  noon  j "  the 
burning  heat  did  not  matter. 

III.  Impatience  of  hindrances.    "  Woe  unto  us  1  for  the  day,"  etc. 

IV.  Resolve  to  enoounteb  ant  and  evebt  pbbil  rather  than  be  put  back  peom 
THEiB  ENTBBPEisE.    "  Let  US  go  Up  by  night." 

V.  DeTEBMINATION    not    to    rest    till     the     power     of     THB    fob    BB    UTTERLY 

DBSTBOTED.     "  Let  US  destroy  her  palaces,"  etc. — 0. 

Ver.  6. The  real  director  of  human  affairs.    "  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  of  hosts 

said.  Hew  ye  down  trees,"  etc.  Nothing  could  seem  a  more  purely  human  affair  than 
the  invasion  of  judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Babylon.  Its  motives,  methods, 
means,  results,  were  all  just  such  as  were  perfectly  comprehensible  and  according  to 
the  manners  of  that  age  and  the  peoples  concerned.  One  event  followed  another  in 
natural  sequence,  and  was  fully  explained,  so  men  would  say,  by  what  went  before. 
And  80  in  reference  to  a  still  more  notable  event— the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  To  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  historian,  that  supreme  event  was  brought  about  in 
altogether  a  common  and  ordinary  way.  But  as  concerning  that  event,  so  concerning 
this  of  which  Jeremiah  tells,  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  God  was  overruhng  and 
directing  all  that  took  place.  Not  that  God  was  the  author  of  the  wickedness  which 
seemed  triumphant  in  these  events— especially  in  the  "  wicked  hands  by  which  our 
Lord  was  "  crucified  and  slain."  No,  but  just  as,  when  a  fire  has  broken  forth  and  is 
threatening  to  devour  and  destroy  on  all  hands,  wise  and  skilful  firemen,  when  they 
jannot  quench  it,  will  contrive  to  lead  it  in  a  given  direction,  will  order  the  path  it 
shall  take  as  seems  to  them'best,  so  God,  when  he  sees  the  raging  fire  of  wickedness 
has  broken  forth,  guides  and  orders  the  path  it  shall  take,  the  work  it  shaU  do. 
Wickedness  is  never  attributable  to  God,  but  the  development  and  form  it  shaU 
aanume  are  so.  Hence  in  the  text,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  as  the  real  Com- 
mander of  the  armies  that  were  to  invade  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  it  was  Ats  orders  they 
were  in  fact  obeying,  though  nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts  than  this.  And 
To  we  are  taught  that  Ood  U  behind  all  human  affairs,  ordermg  and  directing  them 
accordins  to  hla  wilL 

«  There'*  a  divinity  that  ihapea  onr  endi, 
Bough-hew  them  how  w*  will." 
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And  now  we  ask— 

L  Why  should  not  this  be  so  ?  Many  reply  that  if  you  find  an  adequate  causa 
for  any  given  effect,  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  any  other.  But,  in  answer,  see,  I  let 
this  book  fall;  what  causes  it  to  fall?  The  law  of  gravity  will  adequately  explain  it. 
But  was  that  the  real  cause  ?  Was  not  my  vjill  to  let  it  fall  that  real  cause  ?  And  so  in 
human  affairs,  we  may  see  the  immediate  antecedent,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  "  What 
lies  behind  that  ?  "  You  say, "  Sufficiently  plain  motives  led  to  such  and  such  conduct ; " 
but  we  ask,  "  Who  brought  these  motives  into  action  ?  who  or  what  set  them  at  work  so 
that  these  results  have  come  about?"     Further — 

II.  God  is  a  perfectly  holt  Being,  and  thebefore  must  desire  to  have  all 
MORAL  natures  MADE  LIKE  UNTO  HIMSELF.  "  Good  and  Upright  is  the  Lord,  therefore 
will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way."  "The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ; "  henca 
we  are  bidden,  "  Give  thanks  at  the  remeiubrance  of  his  holiness."  Hence  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  employ  all  means  consistent  with  the  nature  he  has  given  us  to  bring  our 
wills  into  harmony  with  his  own.  Therefore  when  we  see  a  whole  system  of  things, 
an  entire  course  of  events,  tending  to  and  actually  producing  this  result — for  the 
Captivity  did  cure  Israel  of  their  idolatry,  they  went  no  more  after  false  gods,  nor  have 
they  done  so  ever  since — we  at  once  put  it  down  to  him  whose  nature  and  whoso  will 
we  know. 

III.  And  our  individual  constitution  supports  this  view.  There  are  Divine  laws 
for  the  body,  the  mind,  the  affections.  And  to  bring  us  into  harmony  with  his  laws, 
which  are  the  expression  of  his  will,  he  has  "  begirt  us  round  "  with  safeguards  and 
guides  which,  if  we  heed,  happy  are  we,  but  if  we  neglect,  we  suffer.  It  is  certain 
that  the  health  of  our  whole  nature  follows  obedience  to  these  laws;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  misery  which  results  from  disobedience  declares  plainly  his  will,  and 
shows  that  he  is  behind  all  those  facts  which  we  call  the  causes  of  these  results,  and  is 
himself  the  Cause  of  them  all.  Now,  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  each  single  person. 
May  it  not,  therefore,  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  regard  to  what  we 
call  "  causes  and  effects  "  ?    Then  note  further — 

IV.  The  unity  of  purpose  which  is  seen  throughout  the  ordering  of  thk 

UNIVERSE,  80   FAR   AS   WE   CAN    TRACE,  SEEMS   TO   INDICATE   ONE    MIND  GOVERNING   ALL. 

Read  history,  or  such  a  book  as  Creasy's  '  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,'  and  note  how 
each  great  struggle  has  helped  forward  the  advance  of  humanity,  has  bettered  the 
condition  of  mankind,  so  that  it  is  terrible  to  think  what,  in  many  instances,  would 
have  been  the  consequences  had  the  events  fallen  out  in  an  opposite  way.  The  hand 
of  God  in  history  is  clearly  discernible  by  all  who  believe  heartily  in  the  living,  all- 
holy,  all-loving  G-od. 

V.  And,  of  course,  the  whole  authority  of  Sokipturb  supports  this  doctrine. 
(Cf.  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  his  answer  to  his  brethren,  "  It  was  not  you  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God.") 

VI.  Learn  in  conclusion  :  1.  To  cast  out  from  your  minds  every  idea  or  thought  of 
chance,  fate,  or  any  mere  haphazard  coming  about  of  events.  2.  How  seriously  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  events  of  our  own  lives,  and  inquire  God's  meaning  in  regard  to  his 
dealings  with  us.  We  are  not  to  be  drawn  off  from  this  by  the  imagination  that  our 
little  lives  are  far  too  insignificant  for  God  to  care  for  or  direct.  Does  not  On>i  paint 
the  roadside  flower,  the  wing  of  the  moth?  Is  there  anything  minute  or  insignificant 
in  his  esteem  ?  3.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad.  "  Our  Father's  at  the  helm."  "  What 
we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter."  Therefore  "  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait 
patiently  for  him." — 0. 

Ver.  1.— Sin  compared  to  a  "fouvtain."  1,  The  comparison  just.  For :  1.  Naturair 
ness.  A  fountain  or  spring  bursting  out  on  the  hillside  excites  no  surprise  as  if  it  were 
an  unheard-of,  an  extraordinary  thing.  Nor  does  the  outflow  of  sin  from  the  human 
heart    2.  Continuance.    The  streams  of  each  may  sing — 

**  But  men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
But  we  flow  on  for  ever." 

I,  Having  (heir  source  "from  within."    Out  of  the  depth*   both  alike  come.     4 
UnchaTigeahitneu  in  character.    What  thay  were  once  they  are  always.    6.  8po»- 
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taneouiness.  No  force  is  needed  to  draw  forth  their  streams.  6.  Oopiousnesi, 
7.  Effectiveness.  The  course  of  a  stream  is  ever  discernible  by  its  effects.  It  tells  on 
all  that  it  touches,  it  leaves  nothing  as  it  was  before  it  came.  8.  Force.  The  fountain 
will  have  way  given  to  it.     It  will  break  all  barriers  that  block  its  way. 

IL_  The  lesson  is  obvious.  Shall  we  divert  its  streams,  and  compel  them  to  run 
only  in  quiet  safe  places  where  they  will  cause  us  no  worldly  harm  ?  This  is  what 
most  men  try  to  do,  and  very  often  succeed  in  doing.  But  this  is  not  God's  plan.  His 
charge  is,  "  Make  the  fountain  good,"  And  this  he  can  do ;  he  can  create  a  clean  heart 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us.  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,"  said  our  Saviour, 
"  from  within  him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water ; "  not,  as  now,  riven  of  death. 
O  Christ— 

"  Thou  of  life  the  Fountain  art, 
Freely  let  me  take  of  thee : 
Spring  thou  up  within  my  heart, 
Blse  to  all  eternity," 

Ver.  8. — The  worst  woe  of  the  wicked,  "  Be  thou  instructed,  0  Jerusalem,  lest  my 
soul  depart  from  thee." 

I.  These  abb  many  woes  which  aocpmi-ant  enr.  "  Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the 
wicked."    All  observation  attests  the  truth  of  this  word. 

II.  But  there  is  one  which  may  fitly  be  spoken  or  as  the  worst  op  all.  It  is 
this — God's  soul  departing  from  the  siimer.  This  indeed  is  terrible.  It  is  so  amongst 
men.  We  hear  at  times  of  those  who  have  worn  out  the  love  even  of  those  who  loved 
them  most  tenderly.  They  have  made  the  soul  of  those  who  loved  them  to  depart 
from  them.  Sons  have  done  this  for  fathers  and  mothers,  friends  for  friends, 
husbands  for  wives  and  wives  for  husbands ;  and  to  have  thus  driven  away  a  deep  and 
earnest  love  is  a  depth  of  ruin  than  which  none  in  this  world  can  be  more  terrible. 
But  to  have  worn  out  the  love  of  God — to  have  made  Ms  soul  to  depart  from  us,  what 
woe  can  compare  to  that?  His  providential  favour  may  depart  from  us,  and  that  is 
sad.  Our  realization  of  his  love  in  our  hearts  may  depart  from  us,  and  that  is  sadder 
still.     But  for  his  love  itself  to  depart,  that  is  the  worst  of  all. 

III.  What,  then,  can  cause  so  great  a  calamity  to  come  upon  a  man  ?  It  is  his 
refusing  instruction  (cf.  Prov.  i.,  "  Seeing  thou  hatest  knowledge,"  etc.).  This  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  were  doing  ;  this  all  too  many  are  doing  now. 

IV.  But  this  God  deprecates  greatly,  and  implores  us  not  to  be  guilty  of. 
"  Be  thou  instructed,  0  Jerusalem"  (cf.  our  Saviour's  tears  over  Jerusalem).  Appeal, — C. 

Ver.  9. — "  Turn  hack  thine  hand."  The  text,  no  doubt,  tells  of  the  utter  and 
complete  desolation  which  would  result  from  the  Chaldean  invasion  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  In  vivid  dramatic  form  Jehovah  is  represented  as  bidding  the  invading 
armies  go  over  their  ruthless  work  again,  and  make  the  desolation  yet  more  awful, 
Like  as  the  grape-gatherer,  after  he  had  to  all  appearances  stripped  the  vine  of  its 
clusters,  would  "  turn  back  his  hand  "  amongst  the  tendrils,  and  search  once  more  over 
the  whole  branch  to  see  that  no  solitary  cluster  had  escaped  him  ("  tendrils,"  rather 
than  "baskets,"  are  what  is  meant;  see  Exposition);  so,  if  there  were  a  solitary  village 
or  homestead  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  foe,  they  are  bidden  go  back  on  their 
work,  that  none  whatever  might  escape.  Such  the  meaning,  and  it  was  ruthlessly 
fulfilled.  But  the  form  of  expression  may  be  applied,  not  merely  to  the  ministers  of 
God's  vengeance,  as  in  the  text,  but  to  those  who  serve  him  in  ways  far  more  accept- 
able and  ordinary.  We,  therefore,  take  the  charge,  "Turn  back  thine  hand  as  a 
grape-uatherer,"  and  address  it — • 

L  To  those  who  are  at  work  fob  God.  The  self-satinfied,  who  look  at  their  work 
with  too  much  content,  as  if  it  could  not  be  bettered, — these  need  this  charge.  And  the 
discouraged,  who  are  for  throwing  up  their  work,  abandoning  it  in  sorrow  and  despair, 
believing  they  can  do  nothing  more, — to  them  God  would  say, "  Turn  back  thine  hand." 
To  those  who  desire  to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  Go  ever  it  again.  See  how  Paul  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  "  turnmg  back  his  hand,"  i.e.  going  over  the  Churches  that 
he  had  established,  revisiting  them,  in  order  that  he  might  "  confirm "  them  ia  th« 
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faith  (cf.  Acts,  patsim).    "  Line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,"  is  God's  counsel  to  as  in 

this  matter. 

II.  To  THE  BTUDBNT8  OF  HIS  WoBD.  To  none  more  than  to  these  is  this  charge 
necessary,  if  they  are  to  keep  a  living  interest  in  God's  Word,  We  come  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  main  themes,  »nd  the  forms  in  which  they  are  expressed,  that 
reading  of  the  Bible  comes  to  be  a  work  in  which  no  thought  is  aroused,  or  attention 
arreited,  and  we  weary  of  it  terribly.  Now,  it  ia  to  the  diligent  searcher,  who  will 
"  turn  back  his  hand,"  go  over  his  work  again,  and  not  be  content  with  the  truths 
which  lie  only  on  the  surface  and  which  every  eye  can  see, — to  him  sliall  there  be 
revealed  clusters  of  precious  truths  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  the  Word  of 
God  shall  yield  to  him  what  it  yields  only  to  searchers  like  himself. 

III.  To  TH08K   AKXIOUS  FOB   THE  FBUITS  OK   GoD'S  OBAOE  IN  THEMSELVES.      To  trUe- 

hearted  believers  it  is  often  a  cause  of  regret  that  their  fruits  seem  so  few  and  so  poor. 
How  often  the  confession  is  made  of  this  spiritual  fmitlessness  I  But  we  need  not,  ought 
not,  to  stay  in  complaints  and  confessions.  "  Turn  back  thine  hand,"  and  search  if  there 
may  not  be  more  fruit  found,  and  of  a  better  kind.  "  In  me  is  thy  fruit  found,"  says  God, 
and  it  may  be  we  have  been  looking  in  the  wrong  places  and  to  wrong  sources  for  that 
which  we  so  earnestly  desire  to  see.  We  may  "  go  on  unto  perfection,"  for  so  bids  us  the 
Word  of  God.  Our  "  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  may  be  preserved  blameless,"  and 
we  may  be  "  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke ; "  for  Christ  "  is  able  [has  power]  to  save 
to  the  uttermost,"  and  thevefore  we  may  be  "  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  So, 
Chi-istian  brother, "  turn  back  thine  hand  as  a  grape-gatherer,"  and  think  not  thou  hast 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  that  may  be  borne  by  thee.    Thou  hast  not. 

In  conclusion,  note  how  the  subject  tells  of:  1.  The  worth  of  those  objects  which  we 
search  after.  "The  action  of  the  grape-gatherer,  in  carefully  going  over  the  branch 
again,  testifies  to  his  sense  of  the  value  of  that  for  which  he  searches.  And  so  here  in 
I.,  IL,  III.  2.  And  what  is  yet  left  to  be  gathered  tuill  he  more  readily  found  because 
of  the  others  that  have  been  gathered.  The  solitary  remaining  clusters  are  seen  more 
easily  now  that  the  others  which  hid  them  are  cleared  away.  And  he  who  desire*  to 
do  move  work  for  God,  to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  God,  to  bear  more  fi-uit  unto  God, 
shall  find  that  his  former  work  has  been  for  his  help,  and  on  account  thereof  he  is 
more  sure  of  success.  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ; " 
therefore  "  turn  back  thine  hand." — C. 

Vers.  9 — 17. — The  preacher's  hitter  cry.  Profound  distress  marks  the  prophet's 
utterances  in  this  section.  The  lament  over  the  incorrigible  wickedness  of  men  and 
his  own  baffled  work  is  loud  and  long  and  bitter  exceedingly  (cf.  Christ's  tears  over 
Jerusalem  ;  Paul's  sorrow  over  his  countrymen). 

I.  What  oatjbep  this  bitter  cry  ?  His  perception  of  the  judgment  of  God  drawing 
nigh  (vers.  9, 12, 15).  The  obstinacy  of  the  people  (vers.  10, 16, 17).  The  hopelessness 
of  reformation  (ver.  13).  All  were  corrupt,  and  the  prophets  and  priests  were  even 
leaders  in  sin  (ver.  14).  Even  the  Lord's  voice  had  been  despised  (ver.  16).  Now,  when 
facts  like  these  occur,  the  judgment  of  God  threatening  but  those  exposed  to  them 
obstinately  refusing  warning ;  and  when  those  who  should  have  warned  them  and  been 
their  guides  in  the  ways  of  God  are  themselves  godless,  and  the  voice  of  God  has  been 
heard  and  deliberately  despised,  then,  as  the  faithful  servant  of  God  sees  this  awful  guilt 
and  its  sure,  inevitable,  and  swift-approaching  judgment, — then  it  is  that  a  sense  of 
despair,  a  deep  grief  fills  the  soul,  as  well  it  maj-. 

II.  What  is  a  preacher  to  do  under  such  ciecumstances  ?  The  first  thought  is 
to  turn  away  from  the  doomed  people  and  to  speak  no  more  to  them  in  God's  Name. 
But  it  is  better  to  take  example  from  the  prophet,  who  was  verily  as  one  of  those  servants 
who,  when  those  called  to  the  prepared  feast  would  not  come,  but  "  made  light "  of  the 
gracious  invitation,  each  saying,  "I  pray  thee  have  me  excused,"  went  out,  at  his 
lord's  bidding,  into  the  highways  and  the  hedges  and  compelled  them  to  come  in.  So 
did  Jeremiah  now  (ver.  11).  It  grieved  him  to  the  heart  that  God's  Word  should  be 
despised,  and  he  became  "  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord  "  (cf.  ch.  xx.  9).  Hence  he  poured 
out  his  full  heart  upon  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  wherever  he  found 
opportunity  of  unburdening  his  soul  on  this  <;reat  thenie.  He  was.  inspired  by  God  to 
do  this,  and  the  fact  teaches  us  that  preaching,  which  may  seem  to  oe  nf  no  use  for  the 
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accomplisliment  of  one  result,  may  yet  be  of  much  use  in  regard  to  another.  Jeremiah's 
testimony,  though  it  did  not  save  the  people  from  captivity,  was  of  great  service  to 
them  there,  and  to  the  whole  Jewish  people  ever  after.  His  woids,  which  seemed  aa 
idle  tales  when  he  spoke  them,  became  mighty  through  God  in  after  days.  The  neglect, 
therefore,  of  our  message  now  should  not  lead  us  to  cease  delivering  It,  but  should  rouse 
us  to  more  zeal,  and  make  us  "  weary  with  holding  in"  (ver.  11).  We  may  be  sure 
that  whenever  God  moves  us  to  speak  earnestly  his  Word,  he  intends  to  make  our 
message  a  means  of  blessing  somewhen  and  somewhere. 

III.  What  the  preacher's  qriep  reveals.  It  tells  much:  1.  Of  Ood.  (1)  Of 
his  love;  for  it  is  ever  he  who  inspires  his  servants  with  deep  solicitude  for  men's 
salvation  :  it  is  he  who  through  them  is  saying,  "How  can  I  give  thee  up?"  (2)  Of 
his  righteousness;  for  the  vivid  realization  of  the  coming  judgment  which  his  servants 
have  is  given  them  that  they  may  impress  upon  the  impenitent  and  the  ungodly  the 
sure  issue  of  their  sins.  The  prophets  who  see  and  declare  God's  love  are  they  who 
declare  his  righteousness  also.  2.  Of  the  preacher  himself.  How  truly  he  is  sent  of 
God  I  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  through  him,  the  love  of  God  leading  him  to  deep 
love  for  his  fellow-men.  If  our  hearts  are  greatly  filled  with  a  yearning  for  men's  souls, 
if  "  rivers  of  water  run  down  our  eyes  because  men  keep  not  God's  law," — such  solici- 
tude is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  God  with  us,  and  a  pledge  of  his  help  in  deliver- 
ing our  message.  3.  0/  men.  How  desperately  set  they  are  against  God !  how  absolute 
their  need  of  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1  See  what  the  prophet  says 
(ver.  10) :  "  Their  ear  is  uncircumcised,  and  they  cannot  hearken."  The  habit  of  sin  has 
caused  thieir  ear  to  be  overgrown,  and  its  power  of  hearing  stopped,  "  so  that,"  etc.  How 
should  the  preacher  ever  remember  this,  and  supplicate  the  mighty  aid  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  if  his  message  is  to  do  any  good  I 

IV,  Questions  it  suggests.  1.  For  preachers  and  teachers.  Do  we  know  anything 
of  the  prophet's  grief?  Facts  all  too  plentiful  and  too  closely  resembling  those 
which  filled  Jeremiah  with  the  fury  of  the  Lord  (ver.  11)  abound  in  our  day.  Do  they 
excite  any  similar  feeling  in  ourselves?  What  need  we  have  to  pray  and  watch 
against  becoming  used  to  sin !  and  for  sympathy  with  the  prophets  of  God  and  yet 
more  with  Christ,  their  Lord  and  ours  1  2.  ±or  those  who  hear  the  Word  of  Ood.  Are 
you  becoming  the  cause  of  such  grief  to  any  of  God's  servants?  Remember  theirs  is 
but  the  foreshadowing  of  your  own,  which  will  be  far  greater  if  you  heed  not  their 
word.  Rather  heed  that  Word,  and  so  become  not  their  bitter  grief  but  their  joy  now, 
and  their  cause  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. — C. 

Ver.  10. — The  uncircumcised  ear.  I.  What  is  this?  Not  a pA^sjcoZ  defect,  although 
the  figure  employed  seems  to  tell  of  some  fleshly  growth  which  has  formed  over  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  and  so  destroyed  the  power  of  hearing.  Nor  a  mental  defect.  They 
were  acute  enough  ;  they  readily  understood  the  prophet's  meaning  when  he  spoke  to 
them.  Their  minds  were  at  that  very  time  busy  about  all  sorts  of  plots  and  schemes, 
which  they  hoped  to  carry  out.  Nor  was  it  a  moral  defect.  They  knew  the  right, 
the  true,  the  good.  Conscience  was  still  at  work  and  goading  them  with  her  reproaches. 
Hence  they  devise  means  (ver.  14)  to  lull  and  quiet  it.  And  they  had  the  power  of 
choice,  and  deliberately  chose  ways  of  their  own  rather  than  those  of  God.  True,  it  is 
said  in  the  text,  "  And  they  cannot  hearken,"  But  that  tells  only  of  what  is  the  perpetual 
result  of  refusing  continuously  to  hear  God's  Word.  Let  a  man  tie  his  arm  to  his  side 
for  six  months,  and  see  what  power  of  using  it  he  has  left  after  that.  It  will  have 
become  atrophied.  And  so  in  like  manner  do  the  functions  of  the  soul,  the  limbs  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  The  "  will  not "  in  regard  to  theu:  use  darkens  down  into  the 
dreadful  "  cannot "  of  the  judgment  of  God.  There  is  no  more  awful  fact  for  the  faith- 
less' servant  of  God,  nor  more  blessed  one  for  the  faithful,  than  this  law  of  habit.  The 
utterance  of  it  concerning  the  wicked  is,  as  here,  "  They  cannot  hearken ; "  but  con- 
cerning the  good,  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed:  I  will  smg  and  give 
praise  "  But  it  is  a  spiritual  defect.  It  is  the  result  of  "  the  alienated  w&l,"  that  which 
the  Bible  calls  "  the  unrenewed  heait,"  "  the  carnal  mind."  "  the  unregenerate  nature." 
All  such  expressions  tell  of  the  voill  of  man  turned  away  from  God,  and  having  no 
higher  motive  than  to  please  and  gratify  self.  That  is  the  radical  defect  of  us  all,  and 
it  ia  that  which  the  prophet  here  terms  "the  uncircumcised  ear.      It  by  no  means 
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always  involves  the  outracceous  wickedness  which  is  told  of  in  their  prophecies;  it  can 
exist  and  yet  never  "  commit  abomination,"  as  did  these  to  whom  Jeremiah  spoke.  It 
is  found  in  company  with  much  outward  religiousness,  much  moral  propriety,  much 
amiability  of  character ;  but  wherever  it  is,  Christ's  word  concerning  all  such  is,  "  Ye 
rntut  be  bom  again."  It  is  in  its  nature  fierce,  savage,  unsubdued  still.  It  often 
seems  to  be  tamed,  and  moves  about  soft-footed  and  gently  as  if  it  never  could  do 
harm ;  but  let  some  lure  be  held  out  to  it,  some  provocation  be  given,  and  then  its 
ferocity  and  all  its  hideous  evil  will  reveal  itself  at  once.  Accustomed  as  we^are  to  see 
this  evil  nature  held  in  check  by  the  usages  of  society,  the  habits  of  civilized  life  and 
a  refined  selfishness,  we  are  ofleu  blind  to  its  true  character,  and  "  marvel "  much  at  oui 
Saviour's  reiterated  word,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again." 

n.  Its  KFrECTS.  1.  Disregard  of  and  dislike  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  To  whom  shall  I 
■peak  ?"  said  the  prophet.  He  could  get  no  one  to  listen  to  him.  And  this  is  the  too  frequent 
experience  of  our  own  day.  How  deserted  the  churches  are,  and  where  they  are  better 
attended,  what  kind  of  listening  is  it  that  prevails  ?  Granted  the  intolerable  dulness 
of  many  preachers,  but  the  evil  is  not  probed  when  this  is  said.  The  true  cause  is 
"  the  unoircuracised  ear  "  that  Jeremiah  tells  of.  But  not  only  have  men  "  no  delight 
in  "  the  Word  of  God,  they  count  it  "  a  reproach,"  They  come  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
being  thought  that  they  should  regard  it  with  interest  or  have  any  real  care  for  it. 
The  tone  adopted  regarding  those  who  do  delight  in  God's  Word  is  one  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  2.  Men  go  on  unchecked  in  sin  (cf.  vers.  13, 15,  and  passim).  Surely  it 
is  a  question  not  merely  for  the  Church,  but  for  thoughtful  men  of  the  world,  whether  it 
be  well  for  any  community  or  people  to  be  throwing  aside  all  the  restraints  of  God's 
Word,  as  so  many  are  doing.  The  history  of  Israel  ot  old  is  a  beacon-light,  warning 
the  people  of  our  day  of  what  comes  from  despising  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  3.  God's 
judgments  come  upon  such  people  (ver.  12).  4.  Men  become  shameless  and  hardened 
(ver.  15).  5.  The  heart  of  God's  faithful  servants  is  sorely  troubled  (cf.  rer.  10).  Here 
the  prophet  mourns  over  their  "  uncircumcised  ears."  • 

III.  Abettoes  and  ministers  to  this  evil.  1.  Unfaithful  priests  and  prophets 
(ver.  13).     2.  The  haidening  efftcts  of  the  people's  own  sin. 

IV.  Thb  remedy.  Yet  more  impassioned  and  earnest  ministry  of  the  Word.  There 
must  be  no  giving  up  of  work  or  abandoning  it  in  despair.  But — as  ver.  11 — more 
intense  devotedness  in  the  endeavour,  futile  as  it  may  aiipear,  to  save  men  from  death. 
2.  The  fiery  disciplines  of  God.  He  is  "  a  consuming  fire  j "  and  the  fire  of  his  love 
will  burn  fiercely  on  until  the  evil  on  which  it  fastens  is  burnt  out  of  the  soul,  the 
Church,  the  nation,  he  loves.  Oh,  the  awfulness  of  the  loTe  of  God  I  If  God  were  not 
love,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  a  soul  being  allowed  to  perish  in  its  sins  and  to  go 
its  own  way  to  death  unchecked ;  but  as  the  fondest  mother  will  subject  her  child  to 
terrible  suffering  for  the  saving  of  its  life,  so,  too,  will  God. 

Conclusion.  Wliat  a  summons  comes  to  us  from  these  truths:  (1)  to  seek  the 
renewing  graoe  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  (2)  to  take  heed  how  we  hear !— -C. 

Ver.  14. — T%e  vampires  of  the  soul.  There  ii  a  hideous  creature  called  the  rampire 
bat,  that  is  said  to  destroy  its  victims  by  sucking  their  life-blood.  Whilst  thus 
destroying  them,  it  gently  fans  them  with  its  wings,  and  so  keeps  them  in  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  never  wake.  And  what  other 
are  they  who  lull  the  souls  of  sinful  men  to  the  sleep  of  death  by  "  saying.  Peace,  peace ; 
when  there  is  no  peace  "  ?  Mo  greater  crime  can  be  imaj;ined  than  this  of  which' our  text 
tells.  The  physician  who  should  pamper  a  man  in  his  disease,  who  should  feed  his 
cancer  or  itjject  continual  poison  into  the  system,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  promised 
sound  health  and  a  long  life, — such  a  physician  would  not  be  one-half  so  criminal  as 
the  professed  religious  teacher  who  should  knowingly  bid  those  entrusted  to  his  charge 
to  beat  ease  and  to  take  comfort,  when  he  ought  to  be  crying,  "  Woe  unto  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion  I "  The  pilot  who  should  pretend  to  steer  a  ship  toward  its  proper 
haven,  but  all  the  while  was  of  intent  driving  her  upon  unseen  rocks,  would  not  be  a  worse 
traitor  than  the  man  into  whose  hands  the  helm  of  human  souls  is  entrusted,  and  whose 
professed  duty  it  is  to  steer  them  towards  Christ,  but  who,  instead  of  so  doing,  was 
guiding  them  to  utter  ruin,  by  fiattering  them  that  all  was  well  when  all  wa&  ill.  In 
the  great  day  when  all  shal'  render  up  their  account  to  God,  what  awfulness  of  doom 
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will  not  be  reserved  for  him  who  has  been  chargeable  with  blood-guiltiness  like  this  ? 
We  observe — 

I.  That  it  is  an  all  too  FREQai<;NT  bin.  1.  The  prophets  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  guilty  of  it,  notwithstanding  that  (1)  they  knew  the  truth ;  (2)  they  professed 
the  truth  ;  (3)  they  were  ordained  to  teach  the  truth.  Still,  out  of  all  manner  of  evil 
motive  they  were  guilty  of  this  sin.  Oh,  let  all  who  teach,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the 
home  circle,  or  In  the  school,  remember  that  their  sacred  charge  and  duty  may  not 
merely  be  imperfectly  fulfilled — that  it  ever  is ;  nor  even  neglecteil  merely,  sad  as  that 
is ;  but  it  may  be  utterly  perverted,  and  that  which  was  designed  to  be  for  our  own  and 
others'  great  good  may  become  the  means  of  our  and  their  more  terrible  condemnation. 
From  this  may  God  save  teachers  and  taught  alike  1  2,  And  there  are  now  those  who 
are  bidding  men  be  at  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.  (1)  They  who  bid  men-  be  at 
peace  on  the  ground  of  their  moral  integrity,  their  respectability  of  character,  and  of 
the  righteousness  with  which  they  are  credited  amongst  their  fellow-men.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  decry  or  depreciate  the  value  of  character,  reputation,  and  integrity 
amongst  men.  No,  indeud ;  but  all  the  same  we  feel  that  it  is  a  plea  all  too  feeble, 
Knd  one  that  cannot  avail  such  as  we  are  before  the  bar  of  the  all-holy  God.  (2)  They 
who'  teach  men  to  trust  in  sacraments  or  Church  ordinances  of  any  kind.  These,  too, 
are  precious  in  their  proper  place,  bat  regarded  as  a  valid  claim  to  eternal  life,  apart 
from  the  disposition  of  the  heart  God  wards,  they  will  save  no  man,  and  he  who  trusts 
them  or  teaches  others  to  trust  them,  is  guilty  of  saying,  "Peace,  peace,"  etc. 
(3)  They  who  rely  on  a  faith  which  is  fruitless  in  love  to  God  and  man.  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  forms  of  Antinomianism,  and  though  that  be  "a  way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  many  men,  the  end.thereof  is  death."  3.  But  let  us  remember  that 
we  may  practically  be  preaching  this  fatal  peace.  Christian  men  and  women,  who  do 
nothing  for  the  salvation  of  those  around  you ;  who  are  eager  about  amusements, 
business,  worldly  position,  and  all  such  things,  but  who  are  unmoved  or  but  very 
little  moved  at  the  ungodliness  in  the  midst  of  which  you  live;  what  is  the  jonclasion 
that  others  draw  from  this  unconcern?  Why,  that  you  don't  believe  what  you 
profess,  and  that  therefore  they  need  not  either.  And  so  you  encourage  them  to  say, 
"Peace  peace,"  etc.  Whose  conscience  is  there  that  does  not  smite  him  here?  and 
who  of 'us  is  there  that  has  no  need  of  the  prayer,  "  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness, 
0  God  thou  God  of  my  salvation"  ?  And  all  who  are  unconcerned  about  their  own 
eternal  welfare.  Fathers  and  mothers  who  have  not  sought  the  Lord,  you  will  die  in 
your  sins  if  you  repent  not ;  but  you  will  die  not  to  yourselves  merely;  you  will  drag 
your  children  down  with  you,  for  you  are  teaching  them  to  be  unconcerned  and 
indifferent,  when  neither  you  nor  they  possess  any  true  peace  at  all.  4.  But  alter  all, 
those  who  are  the  most  guilty  of  saying,  «  Peace,  peace,"  etc.,  are  nnjul  men  to  thtm- 
save».  The  devil  taught  men  the  way  very  early  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Ye 
shaU  not  surely  die ;"  so  he  lyingly  declared  to  our  first  mother,  and  she,  all  too  willing 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  peace  though  she  did  disobey  God,  rmned  herself,  her 
husband,  and  all  her  children  by  that  one  deed.  And  ever  since  men  who  love  to 
Sy  have  encouraged  themselves  in  their  sin  by  this  fatal  flattery  of  their  souls  of 
S  our  text  tells.^  They  did  so  in  the  days  of  Noah,  "  until  the  flood  came  and 
took  them  aU  away."  See  also  Belshazzar's  feast  at  the  height  of  merriment,  when 
he  handwriting  appeared  on  the  wall,  and  that  night  Babylon  was  taken  and  her 
kine  slain  So  has  it  been  with  the  Jewish  people-m  Jeremiah's  time  and  so  m  our 
Lord's  The  Captivity  shattered  that  first  false  peace,  and  the  utter  des  rucUon  of 
Jerusalem  the  second.  And  we  are  told  it  wiU  be  so  at  the  last,  in  that  "day  when 
tlL  Son  of  man  cometh."  Observe,  then,  some  of  the  deceits  whereby  men  beguile 
hemselves  into  saying,  "  Peace,  peace,"  ete.  They  are  such  as  these  :  (1)  The  infinite 
morTof  G^  (2)  "1  am  no  worse  than  those  who  make  a  religious  profession  If 
re7are  saved,  I  shall  be  too."  (3)  "  Yes.  I  am  going  to  repent  and  turn  to  God;  I 
t»i^i„^«,„Vn  nn«  dav "  fii  Religious  profession:  "lam  baptized  and  take  the 
"cS^nt^'  (5)  Denying'  the  truth  of  the  Ule :  "  I  have  no  proof  that  there  1.  a 
God  a  heaven,  or  indeed  that  I  have  a  soul.  It  is  all  a  '  perhaps ; '"  so  men  say.  And 
thoro  ar«  manv  other  such  deceits.     But  now— 

li     NotThOW  THE  LIE  THAT  IS    IN  ALL   SUCH  SAYIKO  OF  "  P.ACB,  PEACE,"  ETC..  KAT 

BE  nETMTED:    A  man  may  hold  up  a  phial  of  bquid  that  is  colourless,  clear,  spar- 
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kling,  that  seems  in  all  respects  like  pure,  wholesome  water.  But  the  skilled  chemist 
drops  into  it  the  fitting  test,  and  at  once  the  poisonous  substance  is  precipitated, 
and  thus  is  made  evident  to  all.  Now,  with  all  these  de  .eits  of  which  we  have 
been  telling,  their  true  nature  may  be  made  manifest  if  we  apply  those  tests  which 
only  the  true  peace  of  God  will  endure.  For,  if  the  peace  .n  which  we  are  trusting 
be  a  true  one  and  not  a  deception,  it  will :  1.  Always  tend  U,  the  making  of  us  holier, 
purer,  more  Christ-like.  God's  peace  always  does  this.  It  "  keeps  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus,"  it  "  rules  "  in  our  heiirts.  2.  Stand  under  the  hardest  blows  o( 
misfortune  and  earthly  sorrow.  Listen  to  its  voice :  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him ; "  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the'Name 
of  the  Lord."  Now,  will  peace  such  as  springs  from  such  sources  as  those  told  of  help 
a  man  in  straits  like  those  of  Job  7  3.  Be  with  him  in  death.  4.  Have  Christ  at  tha 
heart  of  it  as  its  Alpha  and  its  Omega,  its  beginning  and  its  end. 

in.  But  our  surest  safeguard  is  not  in  dub  being  able  to  detect  the  false 
PEACE,  but  m  POSSESSING  THE  TBUE.  That  is  ours  when  we  surrender  our  souls  to 
Christ.  Then  we  shall  have  peace  indeed.  (1)  Peace  from  fear  of  God's  condemnation ; 
(2)  peace  from  dread  of  guilt;  (3)  peace  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  "the 
evil  one ; "  (4)  peace  from  the  crushing  power  of  earthly  sorrow ;  (5)  peace  from  the 
terror  of  the  grave  and  the  judgment  day ;  (6)  peace  in  the  conscious  possession  of  the 
love  of  God.  Such  is  the  true  "  peace  of  God."  Oh,  how  foolish,  then,  to  barter  that 
for  the  false  and  fatal  pretences  of  peace  which  are  for  ever  beguiling  the  hearts  of 
sinfiil  men  I  May  he  who  is  "  our  Peace,"  even  Christ,  cause  us  to  give  heed  to  his 
own  loving  call, "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest"  I— C. 

Ver.  15. — The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I.  This  sin  is  bet  forth  herb.  Poi 
the  sin  i^  no  one  definite  act,  but  a  condition  of  mind  which  renders  repentance  hope- 
less and  persistence  in  sin  certain  (cf.  Eevised  Version,  Mark  iii.  29,  where  the  true 
reading  is  as  there  given,  "  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin ").  But  is  not  this  the  condi- 
tion described  in  the  teit,  described  vividly,  accurately?  They  had  hardened  themselves 
till  repentance,  yea,  even  shame,  on  account  of  " abomination"  was  utterly  absent  from 
them.  "'They  were  not  at  all  ashamed,'  no  tinge  of  it,  not  the  least  '  blush'  was 
visible.  Was  it  not  certain  that  such  people  who  would  go  on,  as  they  did,  in  sin, 
were  in  danger  of  eternal  sin  ? "  Hence  they  had  never  forgiveness,  and  the  prophet 
was  forbidden  (see  ch.  vii.  16)  even  to  pray  for  them  (cf.  1  John  v.  16). 

II.  Other  instances  of  it  or  approximations  to  it.  1.  Those  who  with  unblush- 
ing effrontery  ascribed  Christ's  holy  ministry  and  his  deeds  of  merciful  might  to  Satanic 
power.  They  cried  out, "  Show  us  a  sign  from  heaven,"  implying  that  thus  far  he  had 
only  shown  them  signs  from  hell.  2.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  cry, "  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children!"  And  there  are  instances  now.  The  condition  of 
shamelessness  in  sin  and  of  helplessness  as  to  repentance  may  be,  and  we  fear  at 
times  is,  reached.    Therefore  note — 

nL  'The  steps  by  which  men  beach  this  condition.  1.  By  disregard  of  the 
rebukes  of  conscience,  stifling  them,  instead  of  going,  as  they  would  prompt,  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  there  confessing  the  sin.  2.  By  persistence  in  sin.  3.  By  tlie  com- 
mission of  great  sins.  4.  By  loss  of  self-respect.  6.  By  forfeiture  of  character  and  the 
esteem  of  men. 

rV.  Its  doom.  "It  hath  never  forgiveness."  "They  shall  fall  among  tinm  that 
fall;  they  shall  be  cast  down,  saith  the  Lord."  Wherefore  this?  1.  Because  sin  and 
sorrow  are  linked  together  by  a  chain  that  cannot  be  broken.  Therefore  where  there  is 
eternal  sin  there  must  be  eternal  punishment.  The  latter  keeps  pace  with  the  former, 
and  dogs  its  footsteps  for  ever.  It  cannot  but  be  so.  2.  Because  such  men  are 
murderers  of  other  men's  souls.  They  are  centres  of  rebellion  against  God,  of  deadly 
spiritual  contagion.  Blood-guiltiness  is  upon  them,  yea,  they  are  steeped  therein. 
3.  Because  God  could  not  be  God  and  not  abhor  such  condition  of  soul  as  this  sin 
bekaya. 

V.  Its  solemn  lessons.  1.  Cherish  a  holy  hatred  of  sin,  for  its  tendency  is  ever  to 
reproduce  itself,  and  so  to  become  eternal.  2.  Beware  of  disregardiug  the  monitor 
within — conscience,  God's  voice  in  our  souls.     To  do  so  is  to  drive  away  the  trusty 
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sentinelwho  guards  the  approaches  of  the  soul  against  its  deadly  foes;  to  pierce  and 
undermine  those  blessed  walls  which  keep  back  the  inrush  of  the  ocean  upon  th« 
whole  land.    Let  us  not  do  aught  like  this.    But  pray — 

"  Quick  as  the  apple  of  the  eye, 
O  €h>d,  my  conscience  make, 
Swift  to  discern  when  sin  is  nigh, 
And  keep  it  still  awi^e." 

3.  Is  sin  upon  your  conscience  now?  At  once  confess  it,  and  so  find  ftom  your 
Lord  forgiveness  for  it,  and  more — deliverance  from  it  and  from  all  possibility  of  that 
dread  sin  which  the  text  describes  and  which  hath  never  forgiveness. — C. 

Ver.  16. — The  good  old  paths.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  order  of  nature  how  God  has 
secured  the  true  adjustment  and  hence  the  highest  well-being  of  his  universe  by  means 
of  the  action  of  contrasted  and  opposite  forces.  By  means  of  that  power  which  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  sun  has  to  draw  everything  to  itself — if  this  were  left  alone  to 
operate,  the  whole  of  those  innumerable  orbs  that  now  circle  round  the  sun  as  their 
centre  would  be  drawn  in  upon  it  and  perish.  But  this  is  prevented  by  the  action  of 
an  opposite  force,  called  the  centrifugal,  as  the  first-mentioned  is  called  the  centripetal. 
This  opposite  force  tends,  by  the  velocity  with  which  the  planets  revolve  around  the 
sun,  to  drive  them  off  and  away  from  it :  thus,  by  the  eflfect  of  these  opposite  forces, 
that  perfect  harmony  and  unerring  order  of  the  whole  stellar  universe,  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  observers  in  all  ages,  are  preserved.  Chemistry  also  can  furnish 
illustrations  not  a  few  of  the  beneficent  action  of  opposite  forces,  where  either  left  alone 
would  work  only  harm.  In  the  great  law  of  sex,  the  constitution  of  all  life,  plant  life 
as  well  as  animal,  as  male  and  female,  this  in  all  its  aspects  is  another  marked  instance 
of  the  same  Divine  method.  In  political  life,  the  two  great  tendencies,  monarchial 
and  democratic,  or  the  rule  of  the  one  versus  the  rule  of  the  many — the  mutual 
strugglings  of  these  two—keep  the  world  in  such  equilibrium  as  we  see.  In  reli- 
gion, the  Catholic  principle  which  makes  self  nothing,  and  the  Protestant  principle 
which  makes  self  all-important,  each  man  having  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Qod,— these  are  both  designed  to  contend  the  one  against  the  other,  and  whilst 
Catholicism  is  to  check  the  selfish  individualism  into  wliich  Protestantism  is  apt  to 
lapse.  Protestantism  is  in  its  turn  to  struggle  against  that  servility  of  mind  into  which 
the  principle  of  self-abnegation,  the  essential  principle  of  Catholicism,  b  prone  to 
degenerate.  It  is  in  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  that  the  purest  form  of  religious 
life  is  found.  And  in  regard  to  the  life  of  obedience  to  Ood,  the  life  which  he  would 
have  us  live  here  on  earth,  that,  too,  is  governed  by  the  action  of  opposed  laws.  There 
is  the  law  which  works  through  our  bodily  nature,  and  which  if  left  alone  would  make 
us,  not  in  body  only  but  in  soul,  of  the  earth  earthy,  for  ever  "  grovelling  here  below." 
But  there  is  the  opposed  law  which  works  through  our  spiritual  nature ;  but,  blessed 
as  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  disciplined  and  made  perfectly  healthful  to  us  by  means  of  the 
salutary  necessity  of  giving  heed  in  due  measure  to  the  lesser  law  just  spoken  of.  The 
first  preserves  us  from  being  mere  enthusiasts,  the  second  from  the  far  greater  peril  of 
enslavement  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  acting  through  them.  And  in  those 
two  tendencies,  one  of  which  is  plainly  referred  to  in  this  sixteenth  verse  and  the  other 
implied,  the  love  of  the  old  is  contrasted  with  the  love  of  the  new.  Here,  again,  we  have 
set  before  us  two  great  forces  in  humanity,  which  by  their  mutual  contentions  preserve  it 
in  tolerable  health  and  comfort,  and  ensure  its  steady,  onward  progress.  Conservatism 
and  liberalism  are  not  the  products  of  any  one  national  revolution,  like  our  own  in 
1688,  but  they  are  two  God-implanted  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  each  of  which 
has  its  appropriate  and  most  useful  function,  and  neither  of  which  can  be  dispensed 
with  without  harm  to  the  whole  body  politic  in  every  nation  under  the  sun.  To  lie 
like  a  log  on  the  ocean  of  human  life,  useless  and  despised  amid  the  nationalities  of 
the  world,  is  the  doom  of  those  who  will  blindly  close  their  eyes  to  the  fresh  light  and 
truth  which  are  for  ever  breaking  forth  upon  the  world ;  to  run  upon  the  rocks  and 
make  shipwreck  of  everything  is  the  doom  of  those  who  despise  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  care  only  to  be  for  ever  finding  out  some  new  way  and  to  follow  soma 
new  guide.     But  let  these  two  act  and  react  each  on  the  other— the  love  of  the  old 
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upon  tlie  love  of  the  new,  the  tendency  to  he  always  looking  hack  upon  the  tendency 
to  he  always  looking  forward,  and  then  the  result  is  that  men  will  come  generally  to 
practically  act  upon  that  prudent,  though  to  many  minds  most  prosaic,  maxim  which 
counsels — 

"  Be  not  the  first  hy  whom  the  new  is  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

But  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  God  would  have  us  go,  our  text  teaches — 

I.  That  there  abb  no  new  ways.  From  the  heginning  that  which  the  Lord  God 
hath  required  of  man  has  been,  even  as  it  yet  is,  that  we  should  "  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God."  The  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  to 
supersede  or  make  void  this  eternal  law,  but  to  establish  it  as  it  never  had  been  or 
could  have  been  before.  "  What  the  Law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  did, "  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  For  this  end,  hy  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  burden  of  guilt  is  taken  off  from  us,  and  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  given. 
But  the  law  of  life  is  ever  the  same.    It  is  the  old  and  good  way. 

II.  Nevebthblesb,  mek  ABE  coNTDfUALLT  DEVISING  NEW  WAYS.  It  Was  80  in  Jere- 
miah's time ;  it  is  so  in  our  own.  By  denials  of  truths  most  surely  believed  amongst  us 
for  many  generations,  or  by  additions  thereto,  or  by  substitutions  of  other  forms  of 
faith,  men  have  done  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Every  magazine  and  newspaper, 
besides  innumerable  volumes  ever  issuing  from  the  press, — all  alike  are  popular  as  they 
throw  over  old  ideas  and  propound  "  some  new  thing."  Science  and  secularism  and 
superstition  between  them  would,  long  ere  this,  have  destroyed  the  good  old  way,  had 
it  not  been  so  firmly  constructed  that  all  these  powers  combined  are  nut  adequate  for 
such  a  task. 

III.  In  these  new  ways  what  is  tbde  will  bk  found  to  be  old,  and  what  is 
NOT  old  will  be  tound  TO  BE  NOT  TRUE.  For  there  are  tests  by  which  new  teachings 
may  be  tried,  and  ought  to  be  tried,  and  by  which  the  prophets  of  God  tried  the  new 
teachings  of  their  day.  1.  'JTie  test  of  conscience.  The  human  conscience  confesses 
God.  It  is  borne  in  upon  the  human  heart  that  God  is.  Nothing  can  permanently 
stifle  or  destroy  that  confession,  which  Conscience,  left  to  herself,  would  ever  make. 
The  very  word  "  conscience  "  implies  the  recognition  of  some  other  being  as  with  us, 
in  us,  around  and  about  us.  It  confesses  God.  All  teachings,  therefore,  that  deny  God, 
or  explain  him  away  as  a  blind  force  or  law,  or  identify  him  with  his  universe,  the 
pantheist's  God, — these  teachings  by  this  sure  test  are  tried,  and  found  wanting. 
2.  T/ie  test  of  result.  Note  what  is  the  result  of  any  professed  truth  upon  personal 
happiness.  God,  who  has  given  us  so  many  things  richly  to  enjoy,  must  from  his  very 
iiature  purpose  the  blessedness  of  his  children.  But  if  a  system  be  offered  us,  the 
inevitable  result  of  which  is  to  blot  out  hope,  to  shut  us  up  to  this  often  most  miserable 
life,  as  all  they  would  do  who  would  take  from  us  the  Christian  hope — then  its  drear 
and  dread  effect  upon  the  heart  of  man  proclaims  it  false.  See,  too,  how  any  teaching 
tells  upon  character.  Here  is  a  surer  test  still.  Whatever  else  is  dark  and  obscure, 
goodness  and  truth  must  ever  be  right.  But  if  any  new  doctrines  tend  to  deteriorate 
character,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  make  siii  easier  and  virtue  more  difficult ;  if  they 
throw  the  reins  upon  our  lower  nature ;  if  they  take  away  the  great  motives  to  noble- 
ness of  life; — then  again  they  are  demonstrated  false.  And  note  their  effect  upon 
society  generally.  Can  the  denial  of  God's  existence,  of  the  religious  basis  of  morality, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  denies  it,  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  sabbath,  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  judgment  and  future  blessedness  or  woe  depending  upon  our  lives  here ; — can  the 
denial  of  any  of  these  things,  which,  alas  1  is  common  enough  now,  tend  to  the  good  of 
society?  Must  not  the  general  well-lieing  of  mankind  be  greatly  threatened  if  such 
doctrines  be  generally  accepted?  But  doctrines  that  would  thus  destroy  good  are  ipso 
facto  declared  to  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  kingdom  of  truth.  By  these  tests  of  con- 
ecience  and  result  let  the  new  ways  be  tried,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  what  in  them  il 
true  is  old,  and  what  is  not  old  is  not  true. 

_  IV.  Wherefore,  then,  do  men  devise  these  new  ways?  ITie  causes  are  some- 
times :  1.  Intellectual.  Mental  restlessness  on  the  part  of  some  will  lead  men,  even  in 
the  most  perilous  matters,  to  be  doubting  the  old  and  devising  what  is  new.    And  Ood 
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often  Buffers  them  to  wander  in  the  far  and  drear  country  of  mental  unrest,  and  to  feed 
upon  its  husks,  and  .so  come  to  themselves,  and  arise  and  go  back  to  their  Father's 
heart  and  home,  from  whence  it  had  been  better  had  they  never  strayed.  2.  Some- 
times, and  more  often,  moral,  lieligion  is  that  which  binds.  It  is  a  ligature,  a 
restraining  cord  upon  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature.  If,  therefore,  doctrines  be 
offered  which  will  relax  that  little-loved  bond,  they  will  be  eagerly  welcomed.  A  faith 
that  will  give  not  true  liberty,  but  "licence,"  men  will  ever  love.  3.  And  always 
spiritual.  Where  the  heart  is  surrendered  to  Christ  the  mind  will  not  be  ensnared  by 
these  subtleties  of  the  evil  one.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  have  wrought  in  us  the  great 
regenerating  change,  we  shall  have  liberty  and  deliverance  from  all  these.  Safety  from 
the  wanderings  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  from  the  worse  wanderings  of  our  sinful 
nature,  are  alike  ensured  to  him  who  has  given  himself  up  unreservedly  to  God. 

V.  But  those  who  would  walk  in  the  way  God  would  have  them  qo  may 
KNOW  THE  WAT  BT  ITS  BEINO  "old"  AND  GOOD.  All  old  ways  are  not  good,  but  the 
way  of  God  is  both.  It  is  old,  therefore  familiar  to  many ;  has  been  often  described,  is 
well  marked  out;  its  different  stages  are  well  known.  "  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  therein."  And  it  is  good.  It  leads  to  him  who  is  the  supreme  Good 
— God.  It  has  been  the  chosen  way  of  all  the  good.  It  makes  those  good  who  walk 
therein.  He  who  alone  on  this  earth  of  ours  was  perfectly  good — our  Lord  Jesus — 
walked  in  it,  and  lives  to  enable  us  to  walk  therein  also.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we 
should  walk  therein.  "  Its  ways  are  all  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  are 
peace."  "  Ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  the  good  way  as 
well  as  the  old ;  therefore  let  us  "  stand,"  "  see,"  and  "  ask  "  for  this  way,  and  this  way 
alone. — C. 

Ver.  16. — At  the  meeting  of  the  ways.    "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,"  etc. 

I.  This  ib  where  very  many  abb.  The  young  especially.  Paths  stretch  out  on 
either  hand,  some  of  them  inviting,  some  repelling.  But  for  the  young,  and  for  many 
others  beside  who  have  not  yet  fully  chosen  their  path,  the  present  is  a  time  when  a 
decided  choice  must  be  made.  If  the  matter  were  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
inviting  or  other  aspect  of  the  beginning  of  the  ways,  the  one  we  should  choose  would 
soon  be  fixed  upon.  But  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  progress  of  the  way, 
and,  above  all,  the  end  of  the  way.     Here  the  text  gives — 

II.  Good  counsels  fob  all  who  have  comb  to  this  mebtino  of  the  ways.  We 
are  bidden :  1.  Pause  a  uihile.  "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways."  Oh,  if  we  could  but  secure 
this  thoughtful  pause !  if  we  could  but  induce  those  we  are  now  contemplating  to 
"  ponder  "  a  while  the  paths  before  them !  if  it  were  but  realized  that  the  way  we  take 
is  a  matter  for  consideration,  and  that  only  a  fool  would  rush  heedlessly  on  1  2.  Investi- 
gate. As  one  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  but  not  certain  which  was  the  right  one  for 
him,  would  look  along  each  way  in  turn,  and  "  see "  which  appeared  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  bring  him  to  his  desired  destination.  Therefore  we  are  bidden,  not  only 
"  stand,"  but  ""see."  3.  Inquire.  Other  travellers  come  along — men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  district,  who  have  traversed  one  or  other  of  these  roads  themselves.  Then  let 
us  avail  ourselves  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and  "ask"  as  to  these  ways. 
4.  And  let  your  mind  he  made  up  as  to  the  character  of  the  way  you  desire  to  walk  in. 
Let  there  be  no  mere  vague,  listless  looking  over  all  the  paths  without  much  concern 
which  of  them  you  take ;  but  we  are  bidden,  "  Ask  for  the  old  paths  ...  the  good 
way." 

"  The  way  the  holy  prophets  went. 
The  way  that  leads  from  banishment, 
The  King's  highway  of  holiness." 

All  the  "  old  "  paths  are  not  also  "  good  ways ; "  far  from  it.  But  there  is  an  old,  and 
therefore  well-known,  well-trodden,  and  hence  unmistakable  way, -which  also  is  the 
aood  way  One  purpose  of  the  lives  of  God's  faithful  people  is  that,  by  the  observation 
in  the  record  of  them,  men  may  be  led  to  ask  for  the  paths  in  which  these  walked, 
feeling  sure  the  way  they  took  must  be  a  good,  the  good  way.  Happy  they  who  hav« 
been  &d  to  resolve  they  will  find  out  the  secret  of  such  men's  lives  and  mate  it  their 
own.    These  will  ask,  not  for  any  way,  but  for  the  old  paths,  the  good  way. 
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m.  Great  bncoubagembnts  to  follow  this  counsbl.  1.  It  is  implied  that  if 
»uch  guidance  be  asked  it  will  be  given.  For,  if  that  guidaaoe  were  not  given,  how 
could  any  walk  in  these  paths  ?  That  it  is  open  to  them  to  do  so  proves  that  the 
guidance  asked  has  been  given.  And  so  it  ever  will  be.  2.  It  is  promised  that,  if  we 
walk  in  the  old  and  good  way,  we  shall  find  "  rest "  to  our  souls.  After  all,  this  is 
everything.  If  a  man  has  inward  rest  and  peace,  heaven  for  him  has  begun  below. 
What  matters  it  what  we  have  if  this  rest  be  not?  What  matters  what  we  have  not 
if  this  rest  be  ours  ?  And  it  is  a  true  rest — not  a  mere  lethargy  of  the  soul  or  sleep  of 
conscience,  but  that  "  rest  which  remaiaeth  for  the  people  of  God,"  the  rest  of  faith, 
the  rest  promised  by  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  said, "  Come  unto  me, .  • .  and  I  will,"  etc. 

IV.  Christ  himself  is  that  Wat — the  old,  the  good  Wat.  Let  the  will  be 
utterly  surrendered  to  him ;  let  our  faith  daily  look  to  him ;  then  "  he  shall  be  made  to 
us  of  God,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  This  is 
what  he  meant  when  he  said,  "Jam  the  Way." 

"  This  is  the  way  I  long  had  sought, 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not; 
Till  late  I  heard  my  Saviour  say, 
'Come  hither,  soul.  Jam  the  Way." 

A.nd  m  we  shall  find  rest  to  our  souls.— 0. 

Vers.  18 — 30. — QocPs  appeal/or  vindication  of  hit  vengeance,    Not»— 

I.  The  challenge.  (Ver.  18.)  God  summons  the  nations,  the  congregations,  the 
earth,  to  serve  as  on  a  grand  jury,  and  to  vindicate  by  their  verdict  the  righteousness 
of  his  procedure.  Now,  from  this  challenge  we  learn :  1.  The  universality  of  conscience. 
There  is  a  moral  sense,  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  implanted  in  all  men  by  God. 
It  is  "  the  lii^ht  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  2.  That  God 
desires  to  have  this  universal  conscience  approving  what  he  has  done.  (1)  He  takes 
for  granted  that  his  procedure  will  be  scanned  and  judged  by  men.  (2)  But  this  he 
desires  and  approves.  (3)  He  asks  only  for  a  true  deliverance  upon  the  case  before 
them.  3.  God  desires  us  to  regard  his  actions,  not  as  right  because  they  are  his,  but 
as  his  because  they  are  right.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  defend  the  rectitude  of  Divine 
actions — as  they  have  been  defended,  e.g.  the  massacres  of  the  Canaanites — on  the  ground 
that  his  will  makes  them  right.  That  is  not  the  method  whereby  we  are  to  "  vindi- 
cate the  ways  of  God  to  man."  Abraham  did  not  so,  but  asked,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Not  make  right,  but  do  it.  But  what  condescension  on 
the  part  of  God,  thus  to  submit  himself  to  our  judgment!  But  he  does  this  because 
he  so  yearns  for  our  love,  and  because  love  cannot  be  apart  from  moral  approval. 

II.  The  statement  op  the  matter  on  the  part  of  God.  1.  God  declares  what  he 
will  do  (vers.  19—21).  2.  How  he  will  accomplish  his  purpose  (vers.  22, 23).  3.  How 
terrible  its  accomplishment  will  be  (vers,  24—26).  And  then  he  gives :  4.  The  grounds 
of  his  procedure  (vers.  19,  28,  29). 

III.  The  calling  of  the  witness.  (Ver.  27;  of.  Exposition.)  Jeremiah  was  to 
observe  and  declare  the  guilt  of  those  whom  God  condemned. 

IV.  The  vbbdiot  anticipated.  (Ver.  30.)  Men  shall  call  them  "reprobate 
silver." 

Conclusion.  Let  us  tremble  at  that  righteousness  of  God  which  the  whole  earth 
will  confess  when  he  condemns  the  sinner.  Let  us  lay  hold  on  that  righteousness 
of  God  which  is  for  us  in  Christ. — 0. 

Ver.  1^.— The  fruit  of  thoiight.  I.  Thought  has  fruit.  In  all  departments  of 
life  it*  fruit  is  seen— scientific,  political,  social,  moral,  religious.  Thoughts  are  lorn 
in  some  one  mind.  Sown  by  words  spoken  or  written,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  lives 
of  those  in  whom  they  are  born  ;  they  germinate  by  contact  with  other  minds ;  they 
appear  above  ground  in  the  tendencies  of  any  given  age ;  they  hear  fruit  in  the 
achievements  of  the  age. 

IL  Thought  bears  good  fruit  ob  evit^  aocordino  ab  the  Law  of  God  u 
HEEDED  OB  REJECTED,  "Wherewithal  shall  •  youna  man  oImuii*  hia  wav?  Bt 
Uking  hetd  thereto  «w»rd»«^  to  %  »r»ni.»         '       *  oiwase  nii   wayr      ny 
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IIL  The  chief  fabtakeb  or  the  fruit  of  thought  will  bx  thb  ihinkeb. 
(pi.  text.)     And  it  is  true  both  of  good  thoughts  and  ill.     As  a  man  thinketh  so  i«  he. 

Conclusion.  Let  it  be  our  prayer  that  we  may  come  into  full  sympathy  with  him 
who  said,  "  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  0  God  1 "  So  shall  the  fruit  of 
our  thoughts  be  precious  likewise. — 0. 

Yei.  20.— Abhorred  sacrifices.    I.  There  are  such.    (Cf.  text ;  Ps.  1. ;  etc.) 

II.  They  mat  have  mant  of  the  characteristics  of  aoceftablk  baoritioes. 

1.  Costly :  "  Incense  from  Sheba."     2.  Regular.     3.  Correct. 

III.  But  yet  they  abb  abhorred  of  God.  "To what  purpose,"  etc.?  (Cf. 
our   Lord's  .denunciations  of  hypocrites.)      This  because:    1.  They    lack   sincerity. 

2.  They  yield  no  fruit  in  holy  obedience.  3.  They  cause  the  Name  and  worship  of 
God  to  be  hated  of  men.  4.  They  render  more  hopeless  the  true  repentance  of  the 
offerer. 

IV.  Wherefore  are  they  offered  ?  1.  Conscience  will  not  allow  men  to  throw 
off  all  regard  for  religion.  2.  Custom  demands  it.  3.  Worldly  interests  are  served  by 
it.    4.  There  is  a  secret  reliance  upon  them  as  furthering  their  good  before  God. 

"V.  What  do  such  facts  teach  us  ?  Not  to  throw  aside  outward  forms  of  worship : 
many  do  this  on  the  ground  of  insincerity  often  associated  with  them.  But  to  see  that 
whilst  we  worship  outwardly  we  worship  also  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  To  measure  the 
worth  of  our  worship  by  its  power  over  our  conduct.  To  join  on  all  our  poor,  marred 
offerings,  which  is  all  that  at  the  best  they  are,  with  the  perfect  sacrifice  which  Christ 
has  offered  for  us  all. — 0. 

Ver.  29. — "  The  bellows  are  burned."  The  text  is  a  homely  and  unusual  one,  but  its 
graphic  force  may  help  all  the  more  to  impress  the  truth  taught  by  it.  "  The  prophet 
likens  the  people  of  Israel  to  a  mass  of  metal.  This  mass  of  metal  claimed  to  be 
precious  ore,  such  as  gold  or  silver.  It  was  put  into  the  furnace,  the  object  being  to  fuse 
it,  so  that  the  pure  metal  should  be  extracted  from  the  dross.  Lead  was  put  in  with 
the  ore  to  act  as  a  flux  (that  being  relied  upon  by  the  ancient  smelters  as  quicksilver 
now  is  in  these  more  instructed  days).  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  then  the  bellows  were 
used  to  create  an  intense  heat,  the  bellows  being  the  prophet  himself.  He  complains 
that  he  spoke  with  much  pathos,  much  energy,  much  force  of  heart,  that  he  exhausted 
himself,  without  being  able  to  melt  the  people's  hearts ;  so  hard  was  the  ore  that  the 
bellows  were  burned  before  the  metal  was  melted — the  prophet  was  exhausted  before 
the  people  were  impressed  ;  he  had  worn  out  his  lungs,  his  powers  of  utterance ;  he 
had  exhausted  his  mind,  his  powers  of  thought ;  he  had  broken  his  heart,  his  powers 
of  emotion ;  but  he  could  not  divide  his  people  from  their  sins,  and  separate  the  precious 
from  the  vile  "  (0.  H.  Spurgeon).    Now,  from  the  text  learn — 

I.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  so  to  melt  and  subdue  the  heart  of  man  that 

HE   MAY   MOULD   IT   AFRESH,   AND    ACCORDING  TO   HIS   OWN    GBACI0U8   WILL.        NoW    tO 

this  end  there  are  needed :  1.  A  Divine  fire  which  shall  bear  upon  the  heart  of  man. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  such  a  fire,  which,  if  it  be  quenched,  woe  is  unto  us  I  2.  That 
that  fire  shall  glow  with  fervent  heat. 

II.  To  SECURE   THIS  HE   MAKES   USE   OP   MANY   AND   VARIED  APPLIANCES  WHICH  THE 

PROPHET  HEBE  LIKENS  TO  "  BELLOWS."  1.  The  prophds  ovM  ministry  in  the  case  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  2,  The  faithful  ministry  of  his  truth  5^  his 
prophets  now.  3.  His  Law,  his  Word,  the  varied  means  of  grace.  4.  His  mercies, 
especially  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  5.  His  chastisements  and  jvdgments.  These 
more  especially  referred  to  here.     Such  are  some  of  these  appliances. 

IIL    Now   IT  IS  POSSIBLE   FOR   ALL   THESE   TO   BECOME   UTTERLY  INBFrEOTUAIi.    This 

is  what  is  here  meant.  God's  messengers,  Law,  mercies,  chastisem.ents,^-!ill  in  viun.  And 
such  things  happen  now.  There  are  those  whom  nought  can  move.  What  is  the  cause  ? 
Not  that  the  Divine  heat  did  not  bear  upon'the  heart  that  was  to  be  melted.  Not  that 
those  appliances  were  left  unused  whereby  the  under  eoanding,  the  conscience,  the 
affections  and  the  will  might  be  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  Divine  influences. 
But  the  obduracy  of  the  heart.  The  perversity  and  evil  of  that  bafSed  all  the  earnest 
endeavours  of  (Jod's  grace  in  regard  to  that  heart.        

IV.  Now,    WHEN    "the    BELLOWS    ABE    BUBNBD,"    WHJEM    ALL     MEANS    SATS    BHU 
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TEIBD   AND   FAILED   TO  WIN  THE  HEABT   FOB   GOD,  NO   CONDITION   CAN   BE   MORE  AWFUl 

OR  DKPLOBABLB.  1.  It  is  sad  /oT  Qod's  ministers.  Jeremiah,  Paul,  Christ,  and 
thousands  of  bis  ministers  since  have  prayed  and  wept  over  obdurate  hearts.  2.  £ut 
it  i»  far  more  Mad  for  these  hard-hearted  one*  themselves,  (1)  They  are  without 
excuse.  (2)  There  is  no  hope  of  their  repentance.  (3)  They  are  in  danger  of  eternal 
sin. 

Conclusion.  1,  Christ's  ministers  must  expect  that,  to  far  as  they  can  see,  they  will, 
at  times,  labour  in  vain  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  bellows  will  be 
burned,  and  the  ore  remain  unmelted  slill.  2.  They  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  thought 
that  God  will  deal  with  them,  not  according  to  the  results  of  their  work,  but  according 
to  its  fidelity.    3.  Lfit  the  impenitent  be  warned. — 0. 

Ver.  16. — The  good  way.  The  prophet  here  employs  the  memory  of  the  past  as  a 
motive  to  repentance.  He  would  fain  persuade  the  people  to  return  to  the  better  ways 
in  which  their  fathers  walked.  The  calamities  that  were  falling  so  heavily  upon  them 
were  the  result  of  their  having  forsaken  those  good  old  ways.  Let  them  consider  how 
they  haye  fallen,  search  out  the  real  causes  of  the  trouble  and  sorrow  they  endure, 
retrace  their  wandering  steps,  and  the  old  prosperity  shall  come  back  to  them  again. 
Note  here — 

I.  The  divebse  ways  men  take,  diverse  ai  regards  their  moral  quality  and  issues. 
"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways."  Think  of  the  various  kinds  of  moral  iife  that  men  are  leading. 
Amid  the  social  conditions  and  relations  of  this  world  we  are  as  travellers  with  many 
paths  branching  out  in  different  directions  before  them,  who  must  choose  their  own.    We 

-  may  know  little  of  the  internal  experiences  of  our  associates  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  but 
the  broad  types  of  character,  the  general  tendencies  of  moral  habit,  are  open  enough  to 
our  view.  The  "  ways  "  are  many,  but  there  is  only  one  path  of  eternal  rectitude  and 
blessedness.  There  is  the  way  of  reckless  transgression,  of  thoughtless  indifference,  of 
base  avarice,  of  exclusive  devotion  to  earthly  ambitions,  of  mere  virtuous  respectability, 
of  religious  indecision,  etc. ;  and  there  is  the  way  of  faith  and  piety,  "  the  path  of  the 
just  which  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
Men  cannot  help  to  some  extent  revealing  outwardly  the  tenor  of  the  life  within 
them.  Every  one  of  us  bears  more  or  less  clearly  upon  him  the  stamp  of  a  certain 
distinctive  character.  Whatever  the  bent  of  his  spirit  may  be,  it  will  always  betray 
itself,  in  look,  manner,  speech,  conduct,  by  the  books  he  reads,  the  friendships  he 
forms,  the  places  he  frequents,  the  gratifications  in  which  he  delights,  through  a 
thousand  channels  of  self-revelation.  We  are  all  "  living  epistles  "  of  something — some 
type  of  character,  some  order  of  moral  life — "  known  and  read  of  men." 

II.  The  THonoHTFDL  observation  thbsk  conditions  demand.  "  Stand  in  the 
ways,  and  see."  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  how  to  "see."  There  are  those  who 
"  seeing,  see  not."  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  moral  science  of  life,  as  in  physical 
science,  is  observation — to  know  how  to  note  facts  and  trace  laws  and  draw  conclusions, 
to  know  how  to  learn  and  to  turn  what  is  learnt  to  good  account.  The  characters  and 
lives  of  otberti  are  not  to  be  to  us  mere  matters  of  amusement  or  philosophic  specula- 
tion, much  less  ill-natured  criticism ;  but  sources  of  instruction,  teachers  of  practical 
truth.  They  all  have  their  admonitory  and  exemplary  use.  The  higher  SMivantages 
of  social  life  have  never  been  reaped,  the  very  rudiments  of  our  duty  as  social  beings 
have  not  been  mastered,  till  we  thoroughly  apprehend  this.  Let  the  young  specially 
lay  the  lesson  to  heart.  Their  position  is  favourable — the  plain  of  life  before  them, 
not  yet  entangled  in  a  network  of  circumstantial  difBcullies,  nothing  to  undo  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  done,  no  false  steps  to  retrace  that  were  rashly  taken.  But 
how  soon  may  they  be  drawn  into  forbidden  and  dangerous  paths  if  they  do  not 
consider  J  As  the  ship  glides  imperceptibly  from  the  open  sea  into  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  river,  whose  distant  banks  are  hidden,  so  easily  are  they  led  captive  to  the  power 
of  evil  if  they  allow  themselves  to  drift  with  the  tide  of  outward  influence  and  inward 
impulse,  and  will  not  think.  At  the  same  time,  enlarged  experience  of  life  may  be 
expected  to  give  added  force  to  its  moral  lessons.  Beset  as  a  man  may  be  with  associa- 
tions that  seem  to  determine  his  course  for  him  in  spite  of  himself,  it  is  always  possible 
for  him  to  pause  and  consider  his  way.  The  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  storm  may 
be  too  great  to  allow  the  sailor  to  take  his  observations  and  find  out  his  real  place  on 
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the  pathless  ocpan  ;  not  so  with  any  maa  as  coocerns  hia  relation  to  the  hekvenly  powers 
and  the  eternal  realities.  He  has  always  light  enough  to  "discern  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wiclced,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him 
not "  (Mai.  iii.  18).  The  true  way  of  life  is  clearly  revealed  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  "see."    "The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein  "  (Isa.  xxxv.  8). 

III.  The  pbaotioal  resitlt  to  which  snoH  observation  must  IiBad.  "Ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein."  Asking  and  acting,' 
inquiry  after  the  right  way,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  follow  it ;  when  Iheao 
conditions  are  supplied  there  can  he  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  A  life  of  practical 
godliness,  based  on  faith  in  revealed  truth,  springing  from  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  purity  in  the  secret  soul,— this  is  the  way.  It  is  the  "  old  way."  New  aE 
regards  the  light  Christianity  has  shed  upon  it,  new  as  regards  the  revelation  of  him  in 
whose  redeeming  work  its  deep  foundations  have  been  laid,  it  is  "  old  "  as  regards  its 
essential  principles  of  faith  and  righteousness.  The  martyrs,  prophets,  and  holy  men 
of  every  age  have  left  their  glowing  footprints  upon  it.  Elijah  ascended  from  it  in  his 
chariot  of  fire,  David  made  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  his  delight  as  he  pursued  his 
pilgrimage  along  it.  Abraham  trod  the  same  path,  led  on  by  the  star  of  promise. 
Upon  It  Enoch  walked  in  lowly  fellowship  with  Qod.  It  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 
righteous  AbeL 

"  Out  glorious  Leader  daim*  our  pndse 
For  his  own  pattern  given  ; 
While  the  long  cloud  of  witnesses 
Show  the  same  path  to  heaven." 

The  way  i»  as  plain  as  Divine  teaching  and  human  experience  can  make  it ;  let  us  gird 
up  the  loins  of  our  minds  to  "  walk  in  it." 

IV.  The  bbwakd  of  pbaotioal  obbdienob.  "  Ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 
"  Best,"  for  beings  such  as  we  are,  is  the  repose  of  the  mind  in  discovered  truth,  the 
pacification  of  the  conscience  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  forgiveness,  the  satisfaqtion  of 
the  heart  in  the  embrace  of  real  good,  the  balance  of  all  our  powers  in  a  holy  service. 
In  the  life  of  faith  and  godliness,  the  life  Christ  gives  to  all  who  come  to  him,  can  such 
rest  alone  be  found.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, .  . .  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls  "  (Matt.  xi.  29).— W. 

Ver,  7. — Jerusalem  like  a  fountain  casting  forth  evU.  A  fountain,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  is  generally  suggestive  of  a  most  gracious  and  abundant  supply  of  the 
highest  good ;  even  as  in  oh.  ii.  13  and  John  iv.  14.  How  very  noteworthy,  then,  to 
find  that  the  fountain,  which  naturally  suggests  all  that  is  bright,  beautiful,  and 
refreshing,  should  be  so  turned  away  firom  its  common  place  in  poetic  use  as  to  become 
the  most'impressive  illustration  of  Jerusalem's  polluted  heart  1  Indeed,  an  imaginative 
writer  would  probably  get  severely  criticized  if  he  used  the  figure  of  a  fountain  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  yet,  when  one  thinks  it  over,  this  very  unexpectedness  makes  the 
figure  more  instructive.  The  poetry  of  a  prophet  must,  above  all  things,  have  arresting 
power  in  it.  Think,  then,  of  the  fountain.  Think  of  it,  first  of  all,  in  its  usual  aspect, 
pourin-T  forth  a  bright,  pleasant-sounding  stream,  as  inspiring  to  the  mind  as  it  is 
refreshfng  to  the  thirsty  mouth.  But  all  this  view  must  be  instantly  and  decidedly 
put  awa^  Instead  of  the  clear,  sparkling  water  there  must  come  into  the  mind  the 
thought  of  a  feculent,  poisonous  flood,  and  of  the  force  that  lies  behind  it,  some  deep 
inward  energy  hidden  in  the  secret  places  of  the  earth.  A  continuity  of  most  pestiferous 
evil  comes  from  these  secret  places,  and  even  by  such  an  image  as  this  is  the  actual 
wickedness  of  Jerusalem  set  forth.  The  hearts  of  its  people  are  gathering-places  for  a 
destructive  stream,  always  flowing  forth  and  always  rc^plenished.  They  never  get  tired 
of  their  wickedness  and  never  repent  of  it.  Then  one  remembers  that  the  hearts  of 
men  were  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose.  Just  as  the  devout  heart  perceives 
that  God  meant  these  crevices  and  great  caverns  in  the  earth  to  gather  and  pour  forth 
the  refreshing  streams  of  water,  so  he  meant  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  to  gather 
and  pour  forth  all  manner  of  loving,  hopeful,  patiently  pursued  projects  for  the  good  of 
others  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  woman  of  Samaria  evidently  came  to  Jesus  with 
a  heart  that  was  indeed  a  fountain  casting  out  wickedness,  but  she  heard  the  delight- 
ful news  Ihat  Jesus  could  give  h«r  water  which  should  be  in  her  "  a  well  of  wat«i 
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springing  up  into  eternal  life.*  There  is  another  Jerusalem  besides  this  earthly 
and  polluted  one.  Jeremiah  was  not  the  only  one  who  told  people  to  fly  out  of  it 
because  of  impending  destruction.  Jesus,  in  his  prophetic  words,  spoke  with  even 
greater  emphasis — a  thing  to  be  expected.  The  earthly  Jerusalem,  great  and  glorious 
as  it  once  was,  is  now  called  spiritually  Sodom  and  Egypt,  for  it  is  the  place  where  ottr 
Lord  was  crucified  (Rev.  xi.  8).  The  Jerusalem  to  be  thought  of  henceforth  is  the 
'  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God.  It  has  many  glories,  many  beauties, 
many  surpassing  gifts  of  grace  for  needy  men,  and  not  the  least  is  this,  that  there  is  "  a 
pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb."  And  may  we  not  say  that  this  river  is  constituted  by  the  numberless  foun- 
tains that  flow  out  of  every  renewed  heart  ?  The  glory  of  the  river  is  God's,  but  the 
service  and  dedication  which  bring  that  river  into  existence  are  the  privilege  of  God's 
people.  We  are  to  let  our  thoughts  dwell  on  the  deplorable  fountain  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  here,  only  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  and  gratefully  the  spring  of  true  and  abiding 
goodness  which  he  can  put  in  its  place. — Y. 

Ver.  13. — Covetousness  a  universal  sin.  It  is  not  so  much  of  covetousness  in  itsell 
that  the  prophet  is  here  speaking,  as  of  the  universality  of  it.  From  the  least  even 
to  the  greatest  the  spirit  of  the  spoiler  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  words,  of 
course,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as  to  individuals ;  but  there  is  this  universality 
about  them,  that  they  apply  to  every  class.  That  a  man  is  rich,  and  increased  with 
goods,  and  that  he  has,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  can  ever  enjoy  in  his  own 
person,  is  far  from  being  a  general  ground  for  supposing  that  he  will  be  contented 
with  his  possessions.  The  more  he  has  and  the  higher  he  stands,  the  more  he  may 
want  to  have  and  the  higher  he  may  want  to  get.  And  so  all  the  way  up  the  ladder 
from  the  lowest  round,  men  are  continually  struggling  with  one  another.  It  is  a  ladder, 
the  lowest  round  of  which  will  hold  a  great  multitude,  but  it  ever  narrows  as  it  ascend« ; 
and  the  covetous  who  happen  to  be  also  strong  and  consequently  victorious  over  their 
feebler  competitors,  go  clambering  on  as  long  as  one's  eye  rests  upon  them.  No  one  ever 
seems  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  and  it  may  be  said  moreover  that,  though  there 
seem  many  who  are  free  from  the  spoiling  spirit,  it  simply  arises  from  this,  that  there 
has  been  nothing  to  bring  the  dormant  germ  into  life  and  activity.  No  one  can  tell 
what  possibilities  of  evil  lie  within  him.  And  may  not  the  essential  element  in 
covetousness  be  a  strong  motive  force  even  when  it  is  hidden  away  under  the  appear- 
ance of  something  else  ?  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  covetousness  prevailed  from 
the  least  even  to  the  greatest  in  Jerusalem ;  it  will  also  do  so  in  every  other  human 
society.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  have  strong  desires  of  the  heart,  strong  and  impera- 
tive even  as  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  these  desires  will  go  out  after  things  that  can  be 
seen  and  felt,  enjoyed  with  the  senses.  To  whom  these  things  may  of  right  belong  is, 
alas !  a  secondary  consideration  with  many  men.  They  simply  do  not  reflect  upon  it  at 
all.  Life  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  between  him  who  wants  and  him  who  has,-and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  the  victor  in  such  a  struggle  is  practically  a  robber. 
There  may  be  no  physical  violence,  no  shedding  of  blood;  but  if  there  is  the  enriching 
of  one's  self  at  the  expense  of  another,  then  the  essential  wrong  is  present.  Let  us  allow 
the  covetous  man  whatever  credit  there  may  be  in  this,  that  he  does  not  form  hia 
covetous  designs  for  any  pleasure  that  he  has  in  rapacity,  but  rather  that  he  is 
rapacious  in  order  to  carry  out  his  covetous  designs.  He  wants  to  be  rich  and  strong, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  do  it  is  by  crushing  others  into  poverty.  Hence  this  is 
reckoned  an  unavoidable  accompaniment.  It  never  strikes  men  of  this  sort  that  there 
is  a  more  excellent  way  to  satisfy  and  exhilarate  the  heart.  God's  eye  is  upon  this 
Universal  desire  for  large  possessions,  and  he  can  make  a  Divine  and  truly  wise  use 
of  the  desire.  He  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  heavenly,  the  unseen,  the  eternal.  Man 
does  well  in  having  the  largest  views  as  to  possessions ;  he  does  well  in  looking  to  an 
immense  increase  of  goods.  It  is  a  grand  thing  when  he  can  pull  down  his  barns  and 
build  greater,  if  it  is  only  spiritual  wealth  that  he  Ie  heaping  up.  In  this  gathering 
of  goods  there  is  no  spoilmg  of  the  brethren,  leaving  them  hungry,  naked,  and 
unsheltered.  The  spiritual  wealth  of  the  godly  man  makes  poverty  to  none.  Nay, 
rather — beautiful  contrast — the  richer  he  becomes,  the  richer  he  makes  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  living  cor  tact. — Y. 
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Ver.  14. — Healing  the  hurt  slightly.  There  is  here  an  illustration  of  the  falsa 
dealing  referred  to  in  the  previous  verse — an  illustration  from  the  prophets  in  parti- 
cular, and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  specimen  given  shows  how  seriously  this  false 
dealing  affected  the  prospects  of  the  nation.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  plain 
statement  of  the  matter  wherein  the  prophets  were  deceivers ;  and  there  is  also  a 
figure  setting  forth  the  practical  result  of  the  deception. 

I.  CONSIDEE   THE    PLAIN    STATEMENT   OF   THAT   WHBBBIN   THE    PROPHETS   ABE   rOUND 

.  LiAES.  They  say,  "  Peace,  peace ;  when  there  is  no  peace."  The  plain  statement  comes 
later  than  the  figure,  but  it  is  needful  to  consider  it  first.  War,  invasion,  humiliating 
conquest, — these  had  been  threatened  by  the  true  prophet,  but  the  false  prophets  come 
in  and  declare  that  there  shall  be  peace.  The  word  "peace"  was  probably  one  of  the 
ordinary  mutual  salutations  of  the  people ;  and  these  prophets,  going  out  into  the  public 
places  when  war  had  been  threatened,  may  have  thrown  into  the  salutation  a  special 
emphasis,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  Jeremiah  speaks  a  lie  when  he  prophesies  war." 
And  this  word  of  the  prophets  showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  where  the 
hostility  really  lay.  The  hostile  relations  between  the  invading  human  hosts  and 
Israel  amounted  to  the  merest  trifle  compared  with  the  hostility  between  Jehovah  and 
those  who  had  been  named  as  his  people.  The  essence  of  the  struggle  lay,  not  in  its 
being  a  struggle  between  invader  and  invaded,  but  between  rightful  Master  and 
rebellious  servants.  The  invader  indeed  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  any  particular 
enmity  against  Israel.  The  chief  passion  in  his  heart  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  savage  lust  for  the  exorcise  of  force  and  the  acquirement  of  spoil.  But  between 
God  and  his  people  there  was  a  deep  breach  in  all  right  relations.  God  wars  against 
them,  and  therefore  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  peace  was  secured,  even  if  they 
kept  on  amicable  terms  with  foreign  nations.  But,  in  truth,  no  amount  of  finessing, 
parading,  and  boasting  could  keep  them  permanently  right  with  foreign  nations.  To 
suppose  this  was  to  suppose  that  they  could  pluck  the  weapons  of  God's  chastening 
anger  from  his  firm  grasp.  When  Gud  takes  the  wicked  to  become  his  sword,  his 
sword  they  are,  to  be  wielded  with  no  uncertain  efBoacy.  Men  make  the  blunder  of 
thinking  there  is  peace,  when  they  have  only  conciliated  what  enemies  they  can  see 
and  hear  into  invisibility  and  silence. 

II.  CONSIDEB  THE    FIOURE   WHICH    ADDS    TO   THE    FORCE   OF   THE   PLAIN    STATEMENT. 

It  is  a  figure  which  does  much  to  bring  to  the  individual  Israelite  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  this  false  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  prophets.  War,  while  always  a 
national  disaster  and  anxiety,  may  leave  individuals  unscathed  ;  nay,  there  are  always 
a  few  who  manage  to  build  up  some  sort  of  prosperity  and  renown  by  successful  war. 
But  here  is  a  figure  which  speaks  of  healing  and  of  hurt,  and  of  those  who  have  to 
heal  the  hurt.'  The  prophet  is  set  forth  as  the  surgeon,  whose  business  it  is  to  enter 
the  home  and  put  right  again  the  malady  that  may  be  afflicting  some  member  of  it. 
This  figure,  too,  it  will  be  observed,  tells  us  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  thereby  goes  beyond  the  plain  statement  as  to  the  false  dealing  of  the  prophets. 
1.  2%ere  is  a  consciousness  that  all  is  not  right.  There  is  a  hurt.  There  is  something 
to  be  healed.  There  is  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  a  sense  which  somehow  must  be  taken 
away.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  inflict  superficial  wounds  and  bruises  at  the  least. 
There  is  a  pain  in  the  inward  consciousness  which  is  like  the  slashing  of  a  whip  upon 
the  tender  skin.  Such  messa;^es  as  those  which  God  put  into  the  prophet's  mouth 
were  sure  to  hurt  the  pride  of  a  nation,  and  rouse  its  patriotism  into  egotistic  fury. 
Then  we  may  be  sure  that  some  of  the  people  would  feel  that  the  prophet  might  be 
speaking  the  truth.  Some  things  he  said  were  undeniable.  The  idol-worship  was 
plain;  so  were  the  trickery  and  oppression  which  abounded  in  the  common  life  of  the 
people.  And  all  this  sense  of  uneasiness,  which  is  really  the  sign  that  conscience  is 
not  utterly  dead,  only  needs  to  be  treated  rightly  in  order  to  be  roused  into  a  vigoroui 
life.  2,  The  nature  of  the  hurt  is  misunderstood.  This  is  the  least  that  can  be  said. 
It  may  have  been  understood  by  some  of  the  prophets,  and  yet,  for  their  own  base 
purposes,  misrepresented.  Jeremiah  describes  the  hurt  by  its  true  name.  The  word  in 
the  Hebrew  is  a  very  strong  word,  meaning  something  very  serious,  something  which 
demands  great  skill  and  effort,  if  it  is  to  be  put  right.  Who  can  exaggerate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crisis,  when  some  malady  going  to  the  very  heart  of  a  man  seems  to  awaken 
no  corresponding  alarm,  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  his  physician  ?    Au(j 
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(That  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  a  physician  if  he  seeks  to  lull  alarm  bj  making 
out  the  trouble  to  be  a  mere  trifle !  Yet  this  is  just  what  many  do.  When  the  sense 
of  unrest  gets  into  the  life,  it  is  counted  but  as  a  physical  illness.  Change  of  air  and 
scene  are  prescribed  for  symptoms  which  can  only  be  permanently  removed  by  change 
of  heart.  The  more  worldly  and  unspiritiial  a  man  is,  the  more  dogmatism,  reckless- 
ness, and  overbearing  arrogance  he  will  show  in  lecturing  those  who  have  become 
disturbed  in  their  consciences.  3.  There  is  thus  declared  to  be  healing,  when  there  it 
not  the  slightest  possibility  of  it.  Assurances  are  given  which  have  no  real  foundation- 
in  anything  the  assurer  knows  or  has  done.  He  has  been  giving  great  attention  to 
the  visible  cuts  and  bruises,  and  the  deep,  internal,  organic  injury  is  more  firmly  fixed 
than  ever.  Men  will  thus  play  the  physician,  try  to  get  credit  for  their  skill,  and  do 
untold  harm,  when  they  ought  rather,  in  all  humility  and  modesty,  to  confess  their 
ignorance. — Y, 

Ver.  16. — The  ancient  paths  to  be  sought  and  walked  in.  I.  The  address  is  to  those 
WHO  ARE  ALREADY  WALKING  IN  A  CERTAIN  WAT.  There  is  activity  of  the  whole  life, 
a  conscious  and  chosen  activity.  We  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  asleep  and 
needing  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  even  as  being  dead  and  needing  to  be 
renew^  to  life ;  but  here  there  is  rather  an  approach  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  aspect 
of  sinful  man  that  is  presented.  One  kind  of  movement  in  human  life  lies  beyond 
choice.  Man  must  move  on,  from  birth,  through  time,  into  eternity.  This  is  a  move- 
ment which,  as  he  does  not  produce  it,  so  neither  can  he  in  the  least  retard  it.  But 
now  we  are  called  to  notice  another  kind  of  movement,  that  which  man  chooses — 
emphatically  chooses — and  into  which  he  throws  oftentimes  his  whole  energy.  Thus 
there  is  no  man  but  what  is  in  a  path  which  he  has  ohosen.  However  much  he  may 
seem  to  be  the  sport  of  circumstances,  yet  it  will  be  found,  in  the  complete  insjiection 
of  his  heart,  that  he  loves  to  have  circumstances  moving  him  rather  than  that  he 
should  do  what  he  can  towards  controlling  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  address  is  to 
those  who  are  walking  in  a  wrong  way.  Evidently  they  are  persisting  in  it.  And  U 
is  not  only  wrong,  but  seriously,  even  fatally,  wrong.  Yet,  though  the  address  is  to 
those  in  the  wrong  way,  there  is  every  reason  why  those  who  happily  are  in  the  right 
way  should  also  consider  the  appeal.  If  it  is  very  difficult  to  turn  from  the  wrong 
way  into  the  right,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  some  divergence,  at  first  imperceptible, 
from  the  right  way,  and  so  become  most  dangerously  entangled  in  the  wrong  one. 

II.  There  is  an  appeal  to  those  addressed,  to  qive  thb  matter  in  question 
MOST  EARNEST  CONSIDERATION.  There  IS  surely  a  great  deal  in  these  two  words,  see  and 
ask.  The  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  also  the  difference  between  tlie  soul's 
highest  bliss  and  deepest  misery ;  but  it  is  a  difference  only  to  be  comprehended  when 
the  soul  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
difference.  Hence  we  are  told  to  look ;  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  see  as  we  ought 
to  see.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  eyes  and  to  look  towards  a  thing,  and  yet  to  be 
practically  blind,  not  discerning  the  real  nature  of  it.  A  man's  ways  may  be  right  in 
his  own  eyes ;  he  may  think  the  warnings  of  others,  or  the  differing  course  that  they 
take,  to  be  mere  scrupulosity,  ending  in  nothing.  Wherefore  a  man  is  to  distrust  his 
eyes,  and  add  to  what  they  may  tell  him  the  information  to  be  gotten  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  sometimes  the  eye  confirms  the  ear,  and 
sometimes  the  ear  the  eye.  Here  the  man  is  to  make  the  tongue  follow  the  eye,  asking 
to  follow  upon  seeing ;  so  that  he  may  get  information  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
moment  from  authorities  on  whom  he  may  depend  with  the  utmost  confidence.  We 
must  not  dare  to  blame  any  one  but  ourselves  if  we  make  some  gross  error  in  the 
conduct  of  our  life.  God  knows  hDW  easily  the  children  of  men  wander;  and  so  he 
expects  them  to  do  all  they  can  by  way  of  making  sure  that  they  are  in  the  right 
road.  Consider  how  alert  some  people  are,  in  travelling  by  rail,  lest  perchance  an 
omitted  inquiry  may  send  them  in  a  wrong  direction.  A  prudent  man  will  never 
miss  his  way  for  want  of  asking.  Yet  these  very  peo|ile,  who  are  reckoned  prudent  in 
such  a  small  matter  as  finding  their  way  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  are  indifferent  to  an  event  which  it  is  awful  to  contemplate,  when  they  are 
told  to  see  and  ask  if  they  tie  in  the  right  way  for  eternity. 

III.  Observe  the  sEFiNiTBiWEsa  which  is  given  to  the  lookino  and  the  askimu 
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Man  is  not  sent  out  on  a  vague  quest,  witTi  nothing  to  guide  and  to  limit  him.  If  he 
will  look  where  God  points,  and  ask  the  questions  which  God  puts  into  his  moutli, 
his  quest  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  right  path  is  indicated  by  infallible  signs.  It 
is  the  ancient  one ;  the  way  which  began  to  bo  trodden,  not  one  or  two  generationi 
back,  but  as  far  back  as  the  record  of  human  relations  extends.  The  right  way  it 
older  than  the  wrong.  The  way  appointed  for  the  first  progenitors  of  mankind,  when 
they  stepped  out  where  none  had  been  before  them,  is  the  way  for  us.  As  to  et$entials, 
Christ  points  out  no  different  way  froili  that  which  Adam  was  set  to  travel.  Adam's 
jmth  was  to  be  the  path  of  strict  attention,  so  that  he  might  understand  God's  will ;  of 
strict  obedience  in  doing  tlie  will  when  understood ;  and  of  perfect  trust  in  God,  feeling 
that  his  commandments  for  his  dependent  and  finite  creatures  were  the  best^  even 
though  reasons  for  them  might  not  be  given.  The  most  ancient  of  all  paths  pre- 
scribed for  men  is  that  of  a  willing  handing  over  of  one's  life  to  the  will  of  that  wise, 
loving,  and  holy  One  who  is  supreme.  All  that  CJhrist  has  told  us,  all  he  has  done  for 
us,  is  for  the  purpose  of  leading  us  into  an  effectual  compliance  with  the  requirement. 
Does  not  the  experience  of  Enoch  show  that  the  right  path  is  an  ancient  one  ?  What 
more  can  be  said  of  the  most  devoted  Christian,  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  grace,  than 
that  he  has  walked  with  God  ?  What  else  can  there  be  but  true  good  and  rest  undisturbed 
when  one  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  that  God  whose  own  peace  knows  not 
the  slightest  invasion  amid  all  the  commotion  of  the  universe  ?  Real  rest,  a  rest  to 
the  heart,  was  wanted  by  these  people  of  Israel,  and  all  that  was  so  much  wanted 
would  surely  come  if  only  the  ancient  paths  were  found  and  once  more  frequented. — Y. 

Ver.  20. — Sweet  and  fragrant  things  made  abominable  to  Ood.    I.  Obbebte  the 

TROUBLE    WHICH   MEN   WHO     AKE    EEALLY   UNQODLT  MAT   TAKE    IN    OOMIBOTION     WITH 

EBiJGiON.  Beal  religion  means,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  self-denial, 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  But  when  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  religion,  there  may 
also  be  much  trouble,  considerable  time  may  be  appropriated,  and  there  may  be  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  money.  So  it  was  here.  Materials  for  holy  service  were 
4>Jought  from  a  far  country,  and,  being  probably  expensive  in  themselves,  they  would 
beCome-iTrore  expensive  still  by  the  distance  they  had  to  be  brought.  The  expense 
would  also  look  greater  because  it  was  on  articles  which  were  not  manifestly  a  necessity 
of  life.  Men  must  spend  money  for  food  and  raiment  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  and 
out  of  the  money  so  spent  they  plainly  get  something ;  but  here,  in  return  for  all  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  getting  the  incense,  etc.,  to  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  very  plain  intima- 
tion that  the  offering  of  it  does  not  effect  the  slightest  good,  does  not  in  the  least 
improve  the  position  of  those  who  offer.  And  this  very  rejection  by  Jehovah  makes  us 
see  more  clearly  the  trouble  these  people  took.  For  we  may  be  sure  that  the  word 
through  Jeremiah  would  not  stop  them  in  their  offerings,  useless  as  they  were.  The 
less  there  is  of  intelligent  and  pure  devotion  in  religion,  the  more  there  is  of  super- 
stitious, terrified  clinging  to  habitual  outward  forms ;  and  the  same  kind  of  action  con- 
tinues still,  in  many  ways  and  in  all  communions.  People  without  any  real  love  to 
God  in  their  hearts,  or  real  submission  to  him,  go  through  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that  somehow  they  wiU 
be  the  better  for  it  all. 

IL  Obsbbvk  the  cebtaintt  that  this  teouble  is  all  in  vain.  Those  who  bring 
the  offerings  are  not  left  in  even  the  slightest  doubt.  They  have  not  the  excuse  of 
being  able  to  say  that  in  some  way  or  other,  which  they  do  not  .understand,  there 
will  come  a  benefit  out  of  their  offerings.  There  is  a  refusal  in  the  most  decided 
and  solemn  way.  Although  these  gifts  may  find  their  way  into  the  house  of  God,  and 
the  altar  itself  be  used  in  connection  with  them,  they  are  not  therefore  accepted. 
They  are  just  as  much  refused  as  a  gift  would  be  if  the  bringer  of  it  had  the  door  of 
the  house  where  he  brought  it  slammed  in  Ms  face. 

III.  The  reason  of  the  rbfusai..  Though  not  here  expressed,  the  reason,  from 
what  is  said  elsewhere,  is  perfectly  plain.  Theie  gifts,  sweet  and  fragrant  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  become  an  insult  because  of  tho  men  who  bring  ^them.  Growing  in 
their  natural  place,  they  play  their  part  in  addiLg  to  the  beauty  and  perfume  of  God's 
world ;  but  now  the  flagrant  hab  become  as  it  weie  stinking,  because  of  the  defiled  hands 
through  which  it  has  passed.    What  men  bring  to  God  they  must  bring  with  clean 
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hands  and  a  pure  heart.  The  great  use  of  these  gifts  with  their  pleasant  qualities  was 
to  signity  what  was  sweet  and  fragrant  and  devoted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But 
when  God  knew  that  the  gifts  were  bestowed  through  superstition  or  formality,  o« 
through  the  fear  lest  neglect  might  bring  disaster  on  some  cherished  scheme,  how  could 
he  accept  these  gifts  ?  Consider  further  how,  in  many  instances  at  least,  the  money 
w»8  got  that  procured  these  gifts.  They  were  the  fruits  of  robbery,  fraud,  and  oppres- 
sion. When  we  read  how  some  of  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  ancient  times  not 
unfrequently  went  to  enrich  an  idol  temple,  how  thankful  we  should  be  that  in  Qod's 
Word  there  is  such  plain  dealing  with  those  who  think  that  some  great  gift  to  religious 
uses  can  condone  their  wickedness.  Then,  of  course,  in  such  cases  the  greater  the 
expense  of  a  man's  religion  the  greater  also  was  the  amount  that  had  to  be  gotten  in 
wrongful  ways.  The  Pharisee  extortioner  had  to  give  several  extra  turns  to  the  screw 
in  order  that  he  might  get  just  that  special  sum  which  was  needed  to  keep  up  his 
reputation  as  a  religious  man. — Y. 

Ver.  30. — "Reprobate  silver."  Two  important  things  are  to  be  remembered  with 
regard  to  the  meaning,  of  the  words  in  this  verse.  1.  That  Jeremiah  uses  the  same 
Hebrew  verb  where  we  have  the  two  different  words,  "  reprobate  "  and  "  rejected." 
What  Jeremiah  really  says  is  that  the  silver  bears  the  name  "  rejected  silver,"  because 
Jehovah  has  rejected  it.  'i.  The  verb  employed  is  commonly  used  to  signify  the  action 
which  is  opposed  to  choosing;  e.g.  inlsa.  vii.  15  the  time  is  spoken  of  when  a  child 
becomes  able  to  reject  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  and  in  Isa.  xli.  8, 9  there  is  a  still 
more  striking  instance,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  words  now  under  consideration. 
These  are  the  words :  "  Thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob,  whom  I  have  chosen,  the 
seed  of  Ahaham  my  friend.  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  servant ; 
I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  rejected  thee."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not 
simply  to  think  of  rejection  over  against  approval.  Silver  ore,  being  put  through  the 
most  searching  test  possible,  may  respond  to  the  test  by  coming  out  approved  silver. 
But  he  who  is  thus aVie  to  approve  is  not  necessaiily  in  the  position  which  requires  kiTn 
to  choose.  He  may  onlj-  have  the  duty  of  an  assay  agent,  which  stops  with  reporting 
the  result  of  his  test ;  he  who  has  employed  is  the  man  to  make  the  choice.  Kow, 
God  tries  in  order  that  he  may  decide  for  himsell  whether  to  choose  or  reject ;  e.g.  he 
rejected  Saul  from  reigning  over  Israel,  which  of  course  means  that,  from  the  hour  of 
rejection,  Saul's  throne  was  considered  vacant.  We  can  now  proceed  to  point  out  the 
truths  implied  in  this  verse.  1.  There  can  he  no  adequate  discernment  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  any  man  unless  hy  Ood  himself.  Only  when  God  rejects  can  the  stamp 
"  rejected  "  be  put  on  any  one.  Men  may  set  up  their  canons  of  approval ;  they  may 
apply  their  tests,  philosophical,  or  political,  or  literary,  or  even  theolOj^ical.  They  may 
reject  and  excommunicate,  pursuing  with  fiercest  hatred  all  who  are  not  approved 
according  to  their  tests.  Thus  there  will  be  a  partial  and  temporary  rejection,  but  since 
it  comes  from  no  adequate  inquiry,  the  rejection  itself  will  be  rejected  by  a  higher 
authority.  Of  this  we  have  a  conspicuous,  we  may  even  say  the  supreme,  instance  in 
Ps.  cxviii.  22,  "The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  [the  same  Hebrew  word  as 
Jeremiah  uses,  be  it  observed]  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner."  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  he  whom  some  men  reject  may  in  the  end  be  rejected  by  God  also,  but  it  will  be 
for  very  different  reasons.  2.  l%e  reasons  for  rejection  we  must  try  to  discover.  The 
Lord  rejects  those  who  claim  to  be  accepted.  He  will  reject  the  claim  when  it  is  that 
of  mere  national  descent,  as  when  Jesus  said  to  the  proud  Jews  who  opposed  him,  that 
out  of  the  stones  he  could  make  children  to  Abraham.  God  rejects  all  mere  formal 
acknowledgment  of  him  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  Lord,  Lord."  He  rejects  all  that 
is  the  mere  exercise  and  effort  of  intellectual  faculties.  In  short,  he  rejects  all  that 
does  not  begin  with  a  complete  acceptance  of  Christ,  and  hence  go  on  in  the  spirit 
of  entire  submission  to  him.  Illustrations  of  what  prompts  to  rejection  are  furnished 
both  before  and  after  this  verse,  e.g.  in  ver.  20,  where  the  incense,  etc.,  is  rejected,  i.e. 
of  course,  the  men  who  offer  the  incense,  and  in  ch.  vii.  14,  where  the  admired  temple 
is  threatened  with  overthrow.  A  mere  building  is  shown  to  be  nothing  in  God's  sight 
unless  it  is  frequented  by  such  as  are  themselves  acceptable  to  him.  Observe  also,  is 
•mwtaining  the  reason  fer  rejection,  how  the  word  "  »Uyer  "  la  kept.    The  thing  testecl 
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is  rejected,  not  because  It  is  counterfeit,  but  because  it  is  persistently  impure.  It  wilj 
not  yield  up  those  baser  elements  which  are  bo  intimately  blended  with  it,  and 
effectually  destroy  the  value  and  hide  the  lustre  of  the  pure  silver.  And  yet  remember 
how  high  rejected  man  rises  above  rejected  silver.  Man  in  his  freedom  may  relent 
from  his  stubbornness  *nd  submit  to  those  renewing  and  purifying  processes  which 
will  result  in  the  silver  being  approved  and  chosen.  3.  There  is  no  chance  of 
establishing  and  commending  what  the  Lord  rejects.  Saul  did  his  best  to  struggle 
against  the  Divine  decision,  but  there  is  no  more  pitiable  sight  in  all  the  records  of 
kingship  than  that  which  he  presents  in  the  struggle.  We  also  must  reject  those 
whom  God  rejects ;  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it  that  we  aiust  reject  those 
who  reject  God — such  as  are  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xvii.  15,  those  who  rejected  the 
statutes  of  God  and  the  covenant  that  he  had  made  with  their  fathers,  and  the  testi- 
monies which  he  testified  against  them. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


Ch.  vii. — ^x. — Severe  rebukes  of  idolatry 
altt  mating  with  announcements  of  the  im- 
peEding  judgment.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  discourse,  or  part  thereof, 
apjiear  to  be  detailed  in  ch.  xxvi.  Among 
the  parallelisms  between  the  two  sections, 
notice  especially  the  reference  to  the  fate  of 
the  temple  of  Shlloh  (comp.  ver.  14  with  ch. 
xxvi.  6).  The  date  of  the  original  utterance 
of  the  prophecy  is  thus  fixed  for  one  of  tlie 
early  years  of  tiie  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Ch. 
X.  1 — 16,  however,  requires  separate  con- 
sideration. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — The  Divine  requirements 
and  the  corresponding  promise. 

Ver.  2. — Stand  in  the  gate;  i.e.  not  au 
outer  gate  (for  the  outer  court  would  be  filled 
with  the  people  whom  Jeremiah  was  to  ad- 
dress), but  one  of  the  three  gates  which  led 
from  the  inner  court  to  the  outer.  Probably 
it  was  the  gate  where  Baruch  recited  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  at  a  later  period, 
and  which  is  designated  "  the  new  gate  of 
the  Lord's  house,"  and  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  "upper"  t.e.  inner  court 
(ch.  xixvi.  10 ;  comp.  ch.  xxvi.  10).  We 
may  conjecture  that  either  one  of  the  three 
great  festivals  or  some  extraordinary  fast 
had  brought  a  large  number  of  people  to- 
gether at  the  temple. 

Ver.  4. — The  temple  of  the  lord.  Notice 
the  iteration  of  the  phrase,  as  if  its  very 
sound  were  a  charm  against  evil.  It  re- 
minds Uiof  the  performances  of  the  howling 
dervishes  at  Cairo,  who  "  sometimes  remain 
for  hours,  incessantly  shouting  the  Muslim 
confession  of  faith  (Id  ildha,  etc.)"  (Dr. 
Ebers,  in  Badekar'i  'Egypt,'  p.  150).  Tlie 
phrase  is  repeated  three  times  to  express 
the  eanestnesi  of  the  speakers  (comp.  ch. 
nil.  29,  "O  *tulli,  earth,  eartli">    Ihese 


false  prophets  evidently  retained  a  Ikrge 
amount  of  the  old  materialistic  failh  of  the 
Semitic  nations  (to  whom  the  Israelites 
belonged  by  raie),  which  localized  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  the  divinity. 
The  temple  was,  in  fact,  their  palladium, 
and  as  long  as  it  stood,  the  national  inde- 
pendence appeared  to  them  to  be  secured. 
They  faithfully  haiided  on  the  teaching  of 
those  prophets  of  the "  last'  generation,  who, 
as  Micah  tells  us  (iii.  II),  were  wont  to 
"  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  Is  not  the 
Ijord  araoog  us  ?  none  evil  can  come  upon 
us."  How  Isaiah  met  this  error  we  may 
collect  from  Isa.  xxviii.  l(i  isee  my  Com- 
mentary). Are  these ;  i.e.  these  buildings 
(comp.  2  Chron.  viii.  11,  where  for  "the 
places"  the  Hebrew  has  "these"). 

Ver.  5. — If  ye  throughly  amend,  etc. ;  a 
development  of  the  idea  of  ver.  S.-^-The  -true 
palladium  of  Judah  would  be  the  faithful 
performance  of  Jehovah's  moral'-iawB,  es-' 
pecially  those  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers.  Observe  the  stress  which  all  the 
prophets  lay  on  the  virtues  of  civil  life. 

Ver.  6. — The  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow;  specially  commended  to  the 
care  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxii.  21,  22— a 
passage  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  evi- 
dently primitive  portions  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
Dent.  xxiv.  17,  19,  21;  xxvii.  19;  comp. 
Isa.  i.  17,  23;  x.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  7).  In  this 
'  place ;  t  e.  specially  in  Jerusakm,  but  not 
altogether  excluding  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
(see  vers.  3,  7). 

Ver.  7. — For  ever  and  ever.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, both  here  and  in  ch.  xxv.  5,  whether 
these  words  should  be  joined  to  "  gave  "  or 
"  cause  you  to  dwell."  Still,  the  latter  con- 
nection is  both  in  itself  the  more  probable 
one,  and  that  suggested  first  of  all  by  the 
accentuation  (this,  however,  ia  not  here 
decisive).  It  was  not.  the  extent  of  the 
original  promise,  but  tliat  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  gift,  which  was  in  question.  A 
more    exact    rendering  of    the    propliot'i 
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formnU  is  that  of  the  Septnagint,  i^  at&vos 
Kol  %<as  aiSivos:  i.e.  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity  to  the  moat  distant  future. 

Vers.  8 — 15. — The  formalism  of  Jewish 
religion  exposed.    The  lesson  of  Bhiloh, 

Yer.  8. — Lying  words;  such  as  those 
quoted  in  ver.  4. 

Ver.  9. — Will  ye  steal,  etc.?  rather, 
What  I  itealing,  murdering,  etc.  ?  The  con- 
struction is  formed  by  a  series  uf  infinitives, 
preceded  hy  an  interrogative  expressing 
extreme  surprise,  equivalent  to  "Is  this 
yuor  way  of  life — a  course  of  theft,  and 
BO  forth?" 

Ver.  10. — And  oome,  eto. ;  rather,  and 
then  y«  eoime,  etc.  Ve  are  delivered  to  do, 
eto. ;  rather,  we  have  escaped,  in  order  to  do, 
etc.  To  make  the  concluding  words  of  the 
verse  a  part  of  the  speech  seems  hardly  fair  to 
the  Jews,  who  would  certainly  not  proclaim 
that  they  had  made  their  escape  from  the 
threatened  judgment  with  the  object  of 
prosecuting  abominable  acts.  Such  a  view, 
moreover,  greatly  weakens  the  force  of  the 
emphatic  "  We  have  escaped."  "  In  order 
to  do,"  etc.,  are  tlie  words  of  the  prophet, 
who  thus  lays  bare  the  secret  intentions  of 
those  formal  worshippers. 

Ver.  11.— Even  1  have  seen  it ;  understand, 
"  and  I  will  therefoj  e  destroy  the  house 
which  gives  shelter  to  evil-doers." 

Ver.  12. — But  go  ye  now  unto  my  place 
which  was  in  ShUoh.  J^jremiah-attacks  this 
false  coiitidence  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
by  pointing  to  the  destruction  of  an  earlier 
sanctuary,  of  which  very  little  is  known, 
indeed  only  so  much  as  to  give  an  edge  to 
our  desire  for  more.  It  is  cStain7~from 
Josh,  xviii.  1  and  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark  found  a  resting-place  at 
l^hUoh  (an  Ephraimitish  town  to  the  north 
of  Bethel),  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  of 
the  judges,  or  more  exactly  between  the 
latter  days  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xviii.  1)  and 
the  death  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  3).  Manifestly, 
then,  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of 
"  house,"  t.«.  temple,  at  Shiloh ;  •  mere 
tent  would  not  have  been  suiBcient  for  so 
lung  a  period.  This  presumption  is  con- 
tirmed  by  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  and  by 
the  expiessious  of  the  narrative  books.  The 
fate  which  the  prophet  is  bidden  to  announce 
for  the  existing  temple  is  analogous  to  that 
which  fell  upon  "Jehovah's  place  in  Shiloh." 
The  latter  was,  therefore,  not  merely  a  depor- 
tiition  of  the  ark,  such  as  is  referred  to  in 
1  Sam.  V.  And  when  the  narrator  of  the 
times  of  Samuel  speaks  of  Eli  as  "sitting 
by  the  door-post  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  " 
(1  Sam.  i.  9),  is  it  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  word  "  temple  "  is  here  applied  to 
tlie  tabernacie,  or  that  there  was  really  a 
house,  however  rude,  as  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful  as  was  afterwards  the  splendid 


temple  at  Jerusalem?  The  latter  view  Is 
strongly  confirmed  by  Judg.  xviii.  31,  "  All 
the  time  that  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh 
existed  "  '^ Authorized  Version  is  misleading), 
and  Judg.  xix.  18,  where  the  Levite  travel- 
ling to  Mount  Ephraim  says,  "  I  am  going 
to  the  house  of  Jehovah."  It  is  no  doubt 
strange  at  first  sight  that  so  little  informa- 
tion is  given  us  as  to  this  central  sanctuary 
of  the  true  religion ;  but  are  there  not  other 
omissions  (especially  in  the  history  of  the 
judges),  which  are  equally  strange  as  long 
as  we  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  as 
primarily  an  historical  document?  We  do 
know  something,  however,  and  more  than  ii 
generally  suspected;  for  when  the  right 
translation  is  restored  in  Judg.  xviii.  31,  it 
follows,  from  a  comparison  of  this  and  the 
preceding  verse,  that  the  temple  of  Sliiloh 
was  destroyed  simultaneously  with  the 
captivity  of  the  northern  tribes.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  this  emphatic  an- 
nouncement of  Jeremiah  is  revealed  to  us 
by  a  later  passage  in  his  book  (see  oh. 
xxvi.). 

Ver.  13. — Bising  up  early  and  speaking ; 
».«.  speaking  zealously  and.  continually  (so 
ver.  25 ;  ch.  xxv.  4 ;  xxvi.  5;  ixii.  19).  It 
is  an  expression  peculiar  to  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  14.— To  Shiloh.  Shiloh  and  the 
temple  of  Shiloh  are  interchanged,  precisely 
as  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  Jerasalem 
(ch.  xxvi.  9;  Micah  iii.  12). 

Ver.  15. — I  will  oast  yon  out  of  my  sight ; 
viz.  into  a  foreign  land  (see  Deut.  xxix.  2»). 
The  land  of  Israel  was  in  a  special  sense 
"Jehovah's  land"  (Hos.  ix.  3;  Lev.  xjtv. 
23).  Ephraim ;  here  used  for  tlie  northern 
tribes  cullectively,  as  Isa.  vii.  2;  Hos.  iv. 
17 ;  V.  9 ;  xii.  1. 

Vers.  16— 20.— The  hypocrisy  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  proved;  its  punish- 
ment. 

Ver.  16. — Eray  not  then  for  this  people. 
Abniham  prayed  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  23— 
32);  Moses  and  Samuel  for  Israel  (Exod. 
xxxii.  11 — 14 ;  xvii.  11 ;  Numb.  xiv.  13—20 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  23 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10 ;  xii.  17,  18, 
23) ;  and  Jeremiah  would  fain  perform  the 
same  pious  duty  to  his  people.  We  have  a 
specimen  of  his  intercession  in  ch.  xiv.  19  — 
22  (comp.  oh.  xviii.  20),  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  rejection  of  his  prayer,  parallel 
in  thought  to  the  present  passage.  Verbal 
parallels  are  ch.  xi.  14;  xiv.  11.  Cry;  t.e. 
ery  for  help  (see  on  ch.  xiv.  1^;  parallel 
with  "prayer,"  ea  eh.  xi.  14;  Ps.  xvii.  I; 
lii.  1. 

Ver.  17.  —In  the  streets.  A  climax.  There 
is  no  sense  of  shame  left. 

Ver.  18.— The  ohildien  ...  the  fathers 
.  ■  .  the  women.  All  ages  wore  represented 
in  this  idolatrous  act,  thus  justifying  the 
sweeping   character   of  the   judgment  as 
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described  in  eh.  tL  11.    Cakes  (oomp.  eh. 
xliv.  19).    The  word  is  peouHar  (kavvdnim), 
•nd   perhaps   entered    Palestine    together 
with  the  foreign  rite  to  which  the  cakes 
belonged.      Various  conjectures  have  been 
offered  as  to  their  nature,  but  without  any 
demonstrable  ground.   Sacrificial  cakes  were 
not  uncommon,    Hosea  refers  to  the  luscious 
raisin-cakes  used  by  idolaters  (Hus.  iii.  1). 
To  the  cLueeu  of  heaven.    This  title  of  a 
divinity  only  occurs  In  Jeremiah  (here  and 
in  eU.  xliv.   17 — 19,  25).    It  reminds  us, 
flnt,  of  titles  (such  as  "  queen  of  the  gods  ") 
of  the  Babylonio-Assyrian  goddesses,  Bilat 
(Ueltis)  and  Istar,  who,  though  divided  in 
later  times,  were  "  originally  but  two  forma 
of  the  same  goddess"  (Sayce,  Tramactiom 
of  SocUly  of  Biblical  Arehxology,  iiL  169). 
It  is,  however,  perhaps  an  objection  to  the 
view  that  Bilat  or  Istar  is  intended,  that 
neither  here  nor  in  ch,  zliv.  is  there  any 
allusion    to   that   characteristic    lascivious 
custom  which  was  connected  in  Babylonia 
with  the  worship  of  Istar  (Herod.,  i.  199). 
The  phrase  has,  however,  another  associa- 
tion.   It  reminds  us,  in  the  second  place,  of 
the  Egyptian  goddess  Keith,  "  the  mother 
of  the  "gods."    The  first  mention  of  "the 
queen  of  heaven"  in  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  placed  on  the 
thrune  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  one  of  the  Saite 
dynasty  (Sa'is  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Neith).    If  the  "queen  of  heaven"  were  a 
Babylonio-Assyrian  goddess,  we  should  have 
looked  for  the  introduction  of  her  cultus  at 
an  earlier  period  (e.j.  under  Ahaz).    But  it 
was  in  accordance  with   the  principles  of 
polytheism  (and  the  mass  of  the  Jews  hiid 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  polytheism)  to 
adopt  the  patron-deity    of    the    suzeiain. 
Subsequently  Judah  became   the   subject 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;   thus  it  was  equally 
natural   to   give    up   the    worship   of    an 
Egyptian  deity,   Jewish  colonists  in"Mlgdol 
would  as  natuially  revert  to  the  cultus  of 
the  Egyptian  "  mother  of  the  gods  "  (see 
Gratz,   '  Monatssohrift,'   Breslau,  1874,  pp, 
349 — 351).    The  form  of  the  word  rendered 
"qufien      being  very   uncommon,  another 
reading,    pronounced    in    the    same    way, 
obtained  currency.      This  should   be   ren- 
dered, not  "  frame,"  or  "workmanship"  (as 
Authorized  Version,  margin), but  "servioe." 
The  context,  however,"  evidently  requues  • 
person. 

Ver.  19.— Do  they  provoke  me,  etc? 
literally,  It  it  me  that  thuy  provoke  (or,  Bex)! 
It  it  not  (hemtehet  f 

Yer,  20. — Upon  man,  and  upon  beast.  That 
all  creation  shares  in  the  curse  of  man  is 
repeatedly  affirmed  in  tbe-Old  Testament 

us  well  as  -the-Jfew Inferentially,  this 

do(!trine  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the 
full,  Mtd  atill  more  clearly  from  Isaiah'i 


description  of  Paradise  regained  (xt). 
Hosea  speaks  of  sufferings  of  the  animale 
arising  out  of  the  guilt  of  Israel  (iv.  3),  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  "solidarity"  of  all 
living  creatures  is  ascribed  to  a  Kinevite 
king  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (iii.  7,  8).  In 
general,  the  origin  of  this  community  of 
suffering  is  left  mysterious,  but  in  Gen. 
vi,  12  it  is  expressly  stated  as  the  cause  of 
the  Deluge,  that  "  all  flesh  [i.e.  both  man 
and  beast]  had  corrupted  its  way  upon  th« 
earth;"  i.e.  apparently,  that  contact  with 
man  had  led  to  a  corruption  of  the  original 
innocence  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  a 
common  experience  that  intercourse  between 
Christianized  (not  to  say  civilized)  man  and 
the  domestic  animals  produces  a  sometimes 
pathetic  change  in  the  psychic  phenomena 
of  the  latter.  Is  the  reverse  procesa  utterly 
inconceivable? 

Vers.  21 — 28. — Jeremiah  dispels  the 
illusion  that  God's  claims  aie  satiiified  by  a 
merely  formal  service. 

Ver.  21. — Fat  your  burnt  offerings,  ete. 
Throw  all  your  sacrifices  into  a  mass,  and 
eat  them  at  your  pleasure.  Ye  have  my 
perfect  permission,  for  they  are  of  no 
religious  value.  According  to  the  Law,  the 
burnt  offerings  were  to  be  entirely  consumed 
by  fire,  while  the  other  sacrifices  were 
mostly  eaten  by  the  offerers  and  by  their 
friends.  There  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in 
the  phrase,  eat  flesh;  they  are  merely 
pieces  of  flesh,  and  ye  may  eat  them. 

Ver.  22. — I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
etc.  An  important  and  much-disputed 
passage,  from  which  Graf,  Colenso,  and 
Kuenen  derive  one  of  their  chief  subsidiary 
arguments  tor  the  post-Exile  date  of  the 
Levitioal  legislation.  The  prophet  here 
appears  to  deny  in  toto  that  Jehovah  at 
Mount  Sinai  had  given  any  injunctions  on 
the  subject  of  sacrifice.  But  the  prophet 
must  at  any  rate  be  consistent  with  himself; 
he  cannot  utter  anything  by  Divine  com- 
mand which  is  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  other  equally  authoritative  dQclarations. 
Do  the  statements  ,or  Jeremiah  elsewhere 
justify  us  in  accepting  the  words  in  their 
literal,  superficial  meaning?  There  are 
three  other  passages  which  have  a  claim  to 
be  considered.  In  ch.  xvii.  26  the  prophet 
draws  a  picture  of  the  happy  condition  in 
which  the  Jews  might  be,  were  they  only 
obedient.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
picture  is  that  the  Jews  would  still  bring 
all  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  to  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  In  ch.  xxxi,  14  a  similar 
description  if  dosed  with  the  promise  to 
"satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with  fat- 
ness," implying  that  there  would  be  a  great 
abundance  of  thank  offerings  in  regenerate 
Israel.  In  ch.  xxxiii.  11,  among  other 
ble8sin|[i  of  the  futuw,  the  prophet  mention* 
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the  praiseful  exclamations  of  those  who 
would  bring  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 
These  passages  do  not  contain  any  etiite- 
ment  respecting  the  origin  of  the  sacrificial 
system;  but  they  do  expressly  assert  that 
Jehovah  contemplates  that  system  with 
pleasure,  and  apparently  that  he  designs  it 
to  be  permanent  amcng  his  people  Israel. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  ch.  xxxiii.  17 — 24. 
Here  the  prophet,  in  the  Name  of  Jehovah, 
declares  that  there  is  a  Divine  covenant 
"  with  the  Levites,  the  priests,"  who  shall 
never  "want  a  man  before  me  ...  to  do 
sacrifice  continually."  A  covenant  with 
the  priests  implies  a  covenant  with  the 
people,  the  priests  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  This  passage,  therefore,  is 
more  distinct  than  those  previously  quoted ; 
it  does  appear  to  maintain  that  the  range 
of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  included  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood,  i.e.  sacrifices.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
genuineness  of  this  latter  passage  is  not 
beyond  dispute,  the  whole  section  in  which 
it  occurs  (ch.  XKxiii.  14 — 26)  being  omitted 
in  the  Septuagint.  We  have  now  to 
inquire.  Is  there  a  real  discrepancy  between 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  (strictly  speaking, 
of  Jehovah)  in  the  verse  now  before  u», 
interpreted  literally,  and  the  passages  ad- 
duced above?  Are  they  more  inconsistent 
than  such  an  utterance  as  ch.  vi.  20  (first 
half  of  verse),  which  appears  to  deny  the 
utility  of  sacrifices  altogether  ?  If  the  latter 
may  "be  explained  as  a  forcible  oratorical 
exaggeration,  why  not  also  the  present 
passage  1  Jeremiah  sees  the  people  attach- 
ing a  pernicious  importance  to  the  opus 
operatwn  of  sacrifice.  On  one  occasion  he 
tells  them  thatJehovah— care? -not  "for 
saerifices^-heTEeansTasthe  context  shows, 
the    saoriflcei   of    men    witfiout:  spiritual 

sensibilities. -On   another,  that   Jehovah 

never  commanded  their  fathers  to  sacrifice; 
he  means  (may  we  not  presume  ?)  the  mere 
outward  forms  of  the  ritual,  divorced 
from  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  piety, 
which,  as  Hosea  tells  us  (vi.  6),  Jehovah 
"  delights  in  and  not  [equivalent  to 
'  more  than ']  sacrifice."  There  is,  therefore, 
no  fundamental  inconsistency  between  the 
passage  before  us  and  the  three  passages 
first  quoted,  and  if  so  there  can  be  no  real 
discrepancy  with  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
for  the  priests  (as  was  remarked)  perform 
their  functions  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and 
the  permanence  of  Jehovah's  covenant  with 
the  priests  depended  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people  they  represented  (read  ch. 
xxxiii.  as  a  whole).  This  view  seems  less 
arbitrary  than  that  of  Ewald,  who  thinks 
that  the  sacrifices  spoken  of  in  our  passage 
we  merely  the  free-will  offerings  of  tlie  rich ; 
and  than    that   of  T>abl<«,  who  ioterpreta, 


"  My  chief  care  was  not  to  prescribe  rules 
for  holocausts  and  sacrifices,  out  this  is  what 
I  commanded  thee  above  all,"  viz.  moral 
obedience.  According  to  it,  the  prophet's 
denial  is  not  absolute,  but  relative — relative, 
that  is,  to  the  notion  of  sacrifices  entertained 
by  the  Jews  whom  he  addresses.  Of  course, 
Graf's  view,  that  the  denial  is  absolute,  will 
equally  well  suit  the  context.  The  people 
were  surprised  at  Jeremiah's  objurgdtions, 
because  they  thought  they  had  fulfilled  the 
claims  of  the  covenant.  Jeremiah's  purpose 
is  equally  well  fulfilled  whether  his  denial 
is  qualified  or  unqualified,  absolute  or 
relative.  Our  object  has  been  to  separate 
the  exegesis  of  our  passage  &om  a  still 
doubtful  controversy,  and  to  offer  a  tenable 
view  of  it,  based  upon  grounds  purely 
internal  to  Jeremiah.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  to  the  student  of  Leviticus,  that 
even  if  the  Levitical  legislation  in  its 
present  form  were  proved  to  be  of  a  post- 
Exile  date,  it  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  any  believing  temple-worshipper 
could  help  assuming  that  Jehovah  had,  from 
the  first  existence  of  the  nation,  given  hia 
direct  sanction  to  the  offering  of  saorifices. 
If  so,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
(except  with  regard  to  the  progressive 
revelation  of  the  strictness  of  the  law  of 
truth)  whether  the  Levitical  code  was  given 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  ^n  its  present  form 
or  not. 

Ver.  23. — But  this  thing  .  .  .  Obey  my 
voice,  etc.  Comp.  Dent.  vi.  3,  "  Hear  [the 
verb  rendered  here  'obey']  therefore,  O 
Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it ;  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee,"  etc.  The  words,  I  will 
be  your  God;  rather,  to  you  a  God,  etc., 
occur  in  Lev.  xxvi.  12  (comp.  ,Exod,_vi.  7 ; 
Deut.  xxix.  13).  Walk  ye  in  all  the  waysj""- 
etc.,  is  not  a  citation,  but  reminds  us  of 
passages  like  Deut.  ix.  i2, 16;  xi.  28;  xxxi. 
29.  That  it  may  be  well  unto  you  is  a 
characteristic  phrase  of  Jeremiah,  (ch.  xlH. — 
6;  xxxviii.  20;  xl.  9);  but  is  also  frequent 
in  Deuteronomy  (comp.,  besides  the  passage 
quoted  above,  Deut.  iv.  40 ;  v.  16 ;  vi.  18 ; 
xii.  25). 

Ver.  24. — Imag^tion;  rather,  Hubhorn- 
nesg  (see  on  ch.  iiir~17). — Went-baokward, 
and  not  forward ;  rather,  turned  their  hack, 
and. noi_their  face  ^literally,  became  back- 
tcards,  and  not  forwards). 

Ver.  27. — Therefore  thou  shalt  speak,  etc. 
rather,  and  though  tliou  speak  .  .  .  yet  v>iU 
they  rutt,  etc. ;  and  though  thou  call  unto 
them,  yet  will  they  not  answer  thee. 

Ver.  28. — But  thou  shalt  say;  rather, 
thou  shalt  therefore  say.  A  nation;  rather, 
the  nation,  "  What  one  nation  in  the  earth 
is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom 
God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  him- 
self?" iZ  6am.  Tii.  23).    And  yet  "this  is 
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the  nation  that  have  not  hearkened,"  etc. 
Truth;  rather,  good  faith  (as  oh.  v.  1).  Is 
cut  off  from  their  mouth ;  t.e.  their  oaths  to 
Jehovah  are  false  oaths  (ch.  v.  2). 

Vers.  29— 34.— Tophet,  the  greatest  of 
all  abominations;  the  beginning  of  the 
Divine  retribution. 

Ver.  29.  —  Cut  off  thine  hair.  The 
"daughter  of  Zion,"  i.e.  tlie^SBmmunity  of 
Jerusalem^  is  addressed;  this  appears  from 
thu  verb  being  in  the  feminine.  It  is  a 
choice  expression  which  tlie  prophet  em- 
ploys— literally,  thear  off  thy  erown  (i.e. 
thy  chief  ornament).  sThe  act  was  to  be  a 
sign  of  mourning  (see  JoBTT^O;  Micah  i. 
16).  Some  think  there  is  also  a  reference 
to  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  (the  word  for 
"crown"  being  here  n^zer,  which  is  also 
the  word  rendered  in  Authorized  Version, 
"separation,"  i.e.  "consecration,"  in  the 
law  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb.  vi.).  But 
neither  in  this  context  nor  anywhere  else 
have  we  any  support  for  the  application  of 
the  term  "Nazarite"  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
On  high  places ;  rather,  on,  (the)  bare  hills 
(see  on  ch.  iii.  .21).  The  generation  of  his 
wrath;  t.e.  on  which  his  wrath  is  to  be 
pciired  out  (comp.  Isa.  x.  6). 

Ver.  30. — They  have  set  their  abominations, 
sto. ;  alluding,  doubtless,  to  fhe  altars  which 
Manasseh  built  "  for  all  the  host  of  heaven 
in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  Jehovah," 
and  especially  to  the  image  of  the  Ga- 
naanitish  goddess  Ash^rah,  which  he  set 
up  in  the  temple  itself  (2  Kings  xxi  5,  7). 

Ver.  31. — ^The  high  plaoes-of~Tophet ; 
rather,  the  high  places  of  tlui  Topheth:-(pu 


the  "  high  places  "  (Hebrew  hamoth) — ^here 
probably  artificial  mounds  to  erect  the  altars 
upon,  and  on  "the  Topheth,"  see  Com- 
mentary on  1  Kings).  In  the  valley  of  th« 
son  of  Hinnom.  Hitzig  and  others  would 
take  Hinnom  as  a  noun  meaning  "groan- 
ing" (Eashi,  the  great  Jewish  commentator, 
had  already  proposed  this  view),  which  is 
at  first  sight  very  plausible.  But  this  name 
of  the  valley  is  already  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min in  Josh.  XV.  8 ;  xviii.  16.  To  bum  their 
sons,  etc.  (On  the  worship  of  Moloch 
(Saturn),  see  on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  and  oomp. 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  children  were  first  slain  before  being 
"  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire.") 

Ver.  32. — The  valley  of  slaughter;  with 
reference  to'  the  greaO!!5Ug'iter~Teserveil 
for  the  unbelieving  Jews.  The  scene  of 
their  sin  shall  be  that  5f  their  punishment. 
Till  there  he  no  "plaoeiratlier, /or  want  of 
room  (elsewhere). 

Ver.  33. — And  the  carcases,  etc. :  almost 
verbally  identical  witli  Dent,  xxviii.  26. 

Ver.  34. — The  land  shall  be  desolate; 
rather,  shall  become  a  waste.  The  curse 
denounced  upon  the  disobedient  people  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  31,  33  (for  another  parallel 
between  this  chapter  and  Lev.  xxvi.,  see 
ver.  23).  In  both  passages  the  word  for 
"waste"  is  khorbah,  which,  as  Dr.  Payne 
Smith  remarks,  is  "  used  only  of  places 
which,  having  once  been  inhabited,  have 
then  fallen  into  ruin."  Hebrew  is  rich  in 
.synonyms' £in-thejdea  of  "  desolation." 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  I — 7. — Preaching  repentance.  I.  The  occasion.  It  was  in  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  where  the  crowd  of  worshippers  would  pass,  and  at  the  time  of  their  going  up  to 
worship.  1.  In  $l  public  place,  (1)  that  men  might  not  have  to  seek  the  preacher,  but 
rather  be  soughtHby^m";  and  (2)  that  all  liiigEl  hear,  for  trUthT-warnVngs-ofjudgment, 
and  gospels-dl  dfelivefainie  are^orall.  -2.  At-theentrance  toAhejplacg  of  worship,  because 
(1)  worship  should  be  associated  with  instruction;  (2)  many  people  who  observe 
religious  ordinances  need  to  be  convinced  of  their  sin  and  urged  to  repentance  as  much 
us  the  "publicans  and  sinners;"  and  (3)  we  must  repent  of  sin  before  we  can  be 
accepted  by  God ;  so  Jeremiah  was  to  preach  to  the  people  as  they  went  in  to  the 
iemple,  not  as  they  came  out. 

II.  The  accusation.  The  Jews  are  not  accused  of  Church  sins,  neglecting  religious 
ordinances,  etc.  Their  sins  were  against  common  morality.  1.  Though  men  may  be 
very  observant  of  religious  ordinances  they  may  yet  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  wiehed- 
ness  (ver,  6).  2.  God  is  most  concerned  with  our  conduct  in  daily  life.  Here  is  the 
true  life,  the  life  which  occupies  the  larger  part  of  our  time,  engages  most  of  our 
eDero;ies,  gives  freest  scope  for  good  or  evil. 

III.  The  exhortation.  Practical  amendment  is  sought.  1.  There  must  be  an 
amending.  Repentance  is  not  merely  sorrow  for  the  past;  it  is  a  change  of  desire  and 
effort  for  the  future.  2.  This  must  be  practical.  The  Jews  are  to  amend  their  "  ways." 
True  repentance  is  more  a  matter  of  conduct  than  of  emotion.  It  must  bring  forth 
fruits  (Matt.  UL  8).    8.  Thii  must  h«  d^nite,    Fariieular  sins  are  specified  as  to  ^ 
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abandoned  (ver.  6).  Men  must  repent  of  their  own  sins,  their  characteristic  sins,  their 
habitual  sins.  We  are  too  ready  tcrenounce  the  sins  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  and  to 
Ijass  over  our  most  familiar  sins  unnoticed.  4.  This  must  be  thorough.  The  Jews  are 
to  "  throughly  amend "  their  ways.  A  half-hearted  repentance  is  a  mockery.  As 
well  not  flee  from  the  City  of  Destruction  at  all  as  linger  regretfully  about  its  vicinity 
like  Lot's  wiff,  only  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  to  hers. 

IV.  The  admonition.  The  Jews  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  a  false  ground  of 
confidence  (ver.  4),  and  threatened  with  approaching  judgment.  1.  If  we  believe  that 
men  are  in  danger,  that  is  a  false  charity  which  hides  the  danger  out  of  consideration 
for  feelings  of  meie  temporary  comfort.  2.  There  is  an  advantage  in  using  the  minatory 
language  of  Scripture,  though  (1)  with  deep  solemnity,  (2)  with  sadness  and  kindliness 
of  purpose,  (3)  without  the  amplification  of  imaginative  sensationalism,  (4)  accom- 
panied by  clear  indications  of  the  way  of  escape  and  encouragements  for  hope  in 
following  it. 

V.  The  promise.  (Ver.  7.)  Repentance  is  to  be  followed  by  forgiveness  and  the 
restoration  of  favour.  Gtod  charges  us  with  our  sins,  and  threatens  judgments,  all  in 
love  that  he  may  thus  lead  us  to  safety  and  blessedness.  The  most  wicked  men  may 
find  forgiveness  and  ultimate  salvation  if  they  will  but  repent  and  turn  to  God  (ver.  6). 

Ver.  4. — The  confidence  of  superstition.  I.  Coitfident  language  is  no  guabanteb 
BOB  A  SECURE  FOUNDATION  OP  TRUST.  The  Jcws  are  vehement  in  exclamation ;  but 
their  words  are  boastful  without  ground.  Frequent  repetition  is  no  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  saying.  Yet,  though  against  all  reason,  and  by  mere  force  of  urgency,  how 
many  convictions  have  been  thus  forced  on  the  belief  of  mankind !  Trite  sayings  are 
commonly  accepted  for  true  sayings.  We  do  not  think  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  old 
worn  coin  so  much  as  that  of  the  new  coin.  We  naturally  believe  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Indeed,  we  may  persuade  ourselves  to  believe  almost  anything  by  simply 
dwelling  upon  the  idea  of  it  till  this  becomes  inseparable  from  our  consciousness.  And 
all  this  without  the  slightest  reasonl 

II.  The    SUPERSTITION    OP   RELIGION    MAT   BE    FOUND    IN    MEN   WHO   HAVE   LOST  THE 

SPIBITUALITT  OF  IT.  The  Jews  neglected  the  spiritual  worship,  which  was  all  that  was 
really  valuable  in  the  temple  service,  but  they  clung  to  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a 
sanctity  about  the  very  walls  of  the  temple  which  would  make  it  a  place  of  safety  for 
those  who  took  shelter  within  them.  Superstition  is  the  disease  of  religion.  When 
spiritual  holiness  is  gone,  a  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  material  things.  They  who  have  no 
faith  in  God  may  have  strange  faith  in  charms  and  spells,  like  the  Jews  who,  perhaps, 
thought  to  work  a  charm  by  the  threefold  itetetion  of  their  cry,  "  The  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

III.  No  REAL  SECURITY  CAN   BE   FOUND  IN   EXTERNAL  THINGS.      The  temple  building 

was  no  palladium  to  the  bad  men  who  sought  refuge  in  it.  It  is  vain  to  be  near  the 
Church  if  we  are  far  from  God.  Religious  ordinances,  membership  in  a  Church,  official 
association  with  religion  as  priest,  prophet,  or  minister,  and  the  like  outside  affairs, 
contain  no  promise  whatever  of  protection,  and  the  man  who  shelters  himself  beneath 
the  whole  of  them  and  does  not  seek  spiiitual  shelter  is  as  much  exposed  to  the 
tempest  of  judgment  as  if  he  stood  out  in  the  open  plain  of  bare  infidelity. 

rv.  The  true  temple  of  the  Lord  is  the  heart  op  a  good  man.  Qoi  does  not 
dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands.  Earthly  temples  of  stone  may  represent  his 
dwelling,  but  they  cannot  bring  him  nearer  to  men  nor  confine  his  presence  within 
limits.  But  the  soul  of  a  good  man  is  a  real  temple  wherein  God's  Spirit  truly  abides 
and  eflFectively  operates  (1  Cor.  vi.  19).  Such  a  temple  is  safe  from  all  harm.  Thus 
we  must  seek  safety,  not  by  entering  a  temple,  but  by  becoming  a  temple — not  by 
securing  the  external  protection  of  holy  things  while  the  heart  and  life  are  unholy,  but 
by  receiving  Qod  within  the  heart  and  sanctifying  the  life  to  him. 

Ver.  13. — The  voice  unJieeded.  I.  God  is  ever  speaking  to  his  ohtldren.  There 
is  a  Divine  voice  speaking,  not  to  favoured  prophets  in  rare  moments  of  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, but  to  all  men,  that  all  who  will  may  hear.  This  voice  comes  to  us  in  many 
forms.  1.  The  voice  of  nature — the  proclamation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  awful,  silent  speech  of  the  stars  (Fa.  xix.  8),  and  the  gentler  language  which  tella 
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of  his  tenderness  and  beDeficence  in  the  cheery  songs  of  spring  and  the  glad  shout  of  the 
harvest.  2.  The  voice  of  history,  Qod  is  in  history,  and  speaks  to  ns  through  the 
events  of  the  past,  warning  by  judgments  (ver.  12),  inviting  by  acts  of  deliverance  and 
gifts  of  mercy  (see  Ps.  cv.).  3.  The  voice  of  providence  in  daily  life.  Has  not  God 
been  speaking  to  us  through  our  own  experience — using  various  prophetic  agencies— 
the  advent  of  a  new  joy,  the  cloud  of  a  great  sorrow,  a  vintation  of  the  angel  of  death 
to  the  home?  has  he  not  repeatedly  roused,  invited,  pleaded,  and  consoled  us  with 
voices  from  out  eternity  ?  4.  The  voice  of  prophecy.  God  had  often  so  spoken  to  the 
Jews  before  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  reference  is  plainly  made  to  this  fact  in  the 
text.  That  voice  still  lives,  because  truth  is  eternal.  Thus  God  speaks  to  us  through 
the  inspired  thoughts  of  the  Bible.  6.  The  voice  of  Christ.  He  is  the  "  Word"  of 
Qod  made  articulate  in  the  dialect  of  men  (John  i.  1 — 14).  He  who  sees  Christ  hears 
the  voice  of  God.  6.  The  voice  of  eomcienee.  This  is  God  speaking  within  the  soul. 
Every  time  we  feel  compunction  at  doing  wrong,  or  an  inward  urging  to  do  the  right, 
God  is  pleading  in  our  heart  by  direct  communion,  spirit  with  spirit. 

IL  The  voioe  of  Qod  is  nseENT.  GkxL  speaks  with  urgency — "  rising  up  early  and 
speaking."  1.  The  urgency  of  God's  voice  is  a  proof  of  his  great  love  to  his  children. 
He  speaks  with  frequency,  repeating  the  same  unheeded  lesson,  and  even  when  none 
attend  to  his  voice.  God  speaks  to  his  children  before  they  pray  to  him.  The  first 
impulse  to  spiritual  communion  comes  from  Qed,  not  from  us  (Fs.  xxvii.  8).  Christ 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks  (Rev.  iii.  20).  We  may  see  in  this  an  evidence  of  the 
long-suffering  mercy  of  God — a  mercy  which  "  endureth  for  ever,"  and  we  may  see  an 
encouragement  to  listen  and  turn  to  him.  Still  he  "  waiteth  to  be  gracious."  2.  The 
urgency  of  God's  voice  is  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  what  he  says.  God  is  urgent. 
What  tremendous  destinies  must  turn  on  a  question  which  even  he  must  rouse  and 
bestir  himself  about  1  We  might  expect  that  any  voice  from  the  awful  majesty  of  God 
would  be  full  of  deep  and  vast  meaning.  What  must  be  the  significance  of  his  words 
when  even  he  speaks  with  earnest  insistance,  with  pressing  urgency  ?  How  can  such 
an  utterance  be  passed  unheeded  1 

IIL  God's  voice 'is  often  not  heeded.  He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  with  the  yearning  love  of  a  Father,  with  the  urgency  which 
betokens  matters  of  profound  interest,  and  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  most  fearful 
woe  and  the  most  glorious  blessedness  of  his  children.  Tet  men  turn  aside  with  indif- 
ference. What  are  the  causes  of  this  appalling  wonder?  1.  Spiritual  deafness.  There 
are  men  who  have  no  ears  for  the  voice  of  God.  Yet  God  can  open  our  ears  if  we  are 
willing  to  hear.  2.  Haired  to  the  highest  truth.  Men  stop  their  ears  against  the  sound 
of  honest  words  which  are  hateful  to  sinful  hearts.  3.  Gonsciousness  of  guilt.  Fearing 
words  of  doom,  men  refuse  to  hear  any  words  from  God ;  but  (1)  the  doom  wUl  not  be 
the  less  because  the  warning  is  unheeded,  and  (2)  God  warns  to  save.  4.  UriMief. 
Doubt  as  to  whether  a  voice  is  Divine  is  often  natural,  and  if  the  doubt  grows  into 
widespread  scepticism  the  cause  may  be  intellectual  rather  than  moral.  But  when 
once  a  voice  is  recognized  as  Divine,  unbelief  is  distrust  in  Gud ;  it  is  "  making  him  a 
liar." 

IV.  The  befusaii  to  give  heed  to  God's  voice  is  a  fatal  evil.  1,  It  aggravates 
guilt  by  adding  to  it  (1)  fresh  rebellion  against  our  great  King,  (2)  ingratitude  to  the 
pleading  love  of  our  merciful  Father,  (3)  wilful  sin  against  light.  2.  It  leaves  the 
purpose  of  God's  voice  uneffected.  He  urges  and  pleads  with  his  children,  but  he  does 
not  force  them  to  return  to  him.  If  they  will  not  heed  his  voice  that  voice  is  lost 
upon  them,  and  the  ruin  from  which  it  would  call  them  unaverted. 

Ver.  16.— Forbidden  prayers.    Certain  prayers  must  be  regarded  as  unlawfhL 
L  Pbatebs  of  positive  demand.    Many  men  pray  as  though  they  were  dictating  to 
Ch>d.    Prayer  is  petition,  not  command.    The  suppliant  should  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  mendicant. 

II.  Pbatebs  which  aim  at  tubnino  the  will  of  God.  We  may  believe  that  Qod 
will  do  in  answer  to  prayer  what  he  would  not  do  apart  from  prayer,  because  the  very 
prayer  may  be  the  one  essential  condition  which  makes  that  fitting  which  would  not 
be  fitting  without  it.  But  this  must  be  in  accorrlance  with  God's  will,  which  ia 
always  perfect,  whiiu  ours  is  ul'tuu  evii. 
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III.  Praters  for  what  is  wrong  in  itsblp.  God  cannot  grant  such  prayers.  We 
may  pray  for  all  men,  but  we  may  not  pray  for  every  imaginable  favour  to  be  given 
to  all  men.  Thus  it  is  wrong  to  pray  that  the  impenitent  wicked  should  not  be 
punished.  The  purpose  of  the  text  seems  to  be  just  to  forbid  this  prayer.  Jeremiah 
is  not  to  pray  that  the  calamities  he  sees  approaching  may  not  fall  on  the  guilty 
people.  It  would  be  bad  for  them  and  an  outrage  on  justice  that,  while  they  refused 
to  hear  the  Divine  voice  warning  them  of  their  danger  and  inviting  them  to  the  way 
of  safety,  6od  should  hear  the  voice  of  any  intercessor  pleading  that  the  threat  should 
not  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  wicked  people  should  be  saved  from  just  punishment. 

Vers.  21 — ^28. — Declension.  Jeremiah  endeavours  to  rouse  a  sense  of  guilt  in  his 
hearers  by  pointing  to  the  sad  downward  course  of  their  history  when  this  is  regarded 
in  the  light  of  Divine  reqvurements  and  inducements  to  follow  them. 

I.  The  Divine  ebquirementb.  These  were  not  for  the  offering  of  mere  formal 
sacrifices,  but  for  obedience  to  God  in  heart  and  conduct  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  Men  need 
to  be  repeatedly  reminded  of  this  fact,  because  there  is  a  common  tendency  to  separate 
religion  from  morality,  to  believe  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  performance  of  Church 
services  by  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  sin  and  selfishness,  and  that  the  devotions 
of  the  sanctuary  atone  for  the  wickedness  of  daily  life.  Jeremiah  and  the  prophets 
generally  teach  (1)  that  religious  services  are  worthless  except  as  expressions  of  inward 
devotion,  and  (2)  that  no  religious  service  is  acceptable  while  obedience  in  common  life 
is  neglected. 

II.  The  inducements  to  fulfil  these  requibementb.  1.  A  clear  statement  of 
them.    Jeremiah  was  not  the  first  to  reveal  them.     They  were  well  known  and  easily 

,  understood.  2.  Rewards  promised  for  obedience.  It  would  be  "  well  with  "  the  people 
if  they  walked  in  all  the  ways  that  God  commanded  them.  Disobedience  led  to  the 
Captivity.  Obedience  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  enjoy  liberty.  3. 
Repeated  warnings.  (Ver.  25.)  By  all  forms  in  which  the  Divine  voice  reaches  us 
God  is  continually  reminding  us  of  his  will  and  urging  us  to  obedience. 

III.  The  causes  of  declension.  1.  Inattention.  "  They  hearkened  not."  People 
are  too  preoccupied  by  worldly  concerns  to  give  the  requisite  thought  to  higher 
interests.  2.  Self-will.  "  They  walked  in  the  counsels  and  stubbornness  of  their  evil 
heart."  Men  disobey  through  the  conceit  of  superior  knowledge  and  through  the 
obstinacy  of  selfish  aims. 

IV.  The  chabacteb  of  declension.  1.  Departure  from  God.  Israel  turned  "  the 
back  and  not  the  face  "  to  God.  In  disobeying  the  will  of  God  we  necessarily  cease  to 
walk  with  God,  lose  the  light  of  his  presence,  become  godless.  2.  A  constant  deterio- 
ration of  morals.  The  contemporaries  of  Jeremiah  "  did  worse  than  their  fathers." 
Progress  is  the  natural  order.  But,  left  to  itself,  the  leaven  of  wickedness  will  spread  as 
surely  as  the  seed  of  goodness  would  grow  if  that  were  allowed  free  development. 

V.  The  consequences  of  declension.  1.  Hardening  against  the  reception  of  truih. 
(Ver.  27.)  The  people  have  reduced  themselves  to  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot 
receive  the  prophet's  message.  2.  Inability  to  profit  by  correction.  "  This  is  a  nation 
that  .  .  .  receiveth  not  correction"  (ver.  28).  3.  Destruction  of  the  value  of  religious 
services.  The  burnt  offering  should  express  the  dedication  of  the  worshipper.  But  as 
it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  worthless,  and  may  as  well  serve  as  flesh  for  a  comnion 
meal  (ver.  21).  Religion,  which  should  be  the  inspiration  of  morality,  is  dead  and 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  people  of  corrupt  lives.  The  noblest  exercise  of  humanity  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  nullity. 

Ver.  32— ch,  viii.  3. — Horrors  of  retribution.  I.  There  is  reason  tobelibte  that 
horrors  of  sin  will  be  followed  by  horrors  of  retribution.  1.  Justice  requires  a 
proportionate  relation  of  punishment  to  sin.  The  Jews  had  sinned  greatly.  It  was 
right  that  they  should  be  punished  with  severity.  Mild  views  of  the  requirements  of 
punishment  may  be  the  result  of  a  dulness  of  conscience  which  does  not  recognize  the 
depth  of  guilt.  When  men  are  most  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  they  are  also  most 
apprehensive  of  the  merited  wrath  of  God.  2.  Punishment,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
proportionate  to  guilt,  in  its  three  functions  as  deterrent  when  threatened,  chastise- 
vneat  f<«  corrtctioB  when  received,  and  warniag  to  others  wh*a  witnefMed,  it  cau  only 
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be  effectual  if  a  due  proportion  be  obserred.  3.  The  natitre  of  God  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  he  may  exact  horrible  retribution  for  horrible  sin.  He  is  almighty,  and  if  hie 
anger,  which  is  slow  to  rise,  is  at  length  roused,  this  must  be  terrible  indeed.  God  is 
long-suffering,  merciful,  ready  to  forgive ;  but  he  is  not  weak  and  indifferent  to  the 
great  evils  of  sin.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  anger  will  be  the 
1(188  in  its  outpouring  because  it  is  long  withheld. 

II.  There  are  indications  of  the  hobbobs  of  retribution  in  the  scriptubal 
REVELATIONS  CONCEBNINO  IT.  Jeremiah  is  speaking  chiefly  of  physical  horrors  which 
are  to  accompany  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  suggests  that  these  contain 
certain  necessary  elements  of  retribution.  1.  Death.  Tophet  shall  be  a  valley  of 
slaughter.  The  great  and  ultimate  punishment  is  always  regarded,  not  as  pain,  but  as 
death  (Rom.  vi.  23).  2.  Shame.  The  corpses  are  to  be  un  buried  and  exposed  to  the 
rava°;es  of  unclean  animals — for  the  Jew  a  fearful  degradation.  Sin  exposed,  con- 
founded, defeated,  will  reflect  burning  shame  on  the  sinner.  3.  Anguish.  "The 
voic«  of  mirth,"  etc.,  will  cease;  men  will  prefer  death  to  life  (ch.  viii.  3).  4,  A 
peculiar  relation  ofptnalty  to  offence.  Tophet,  the  scene  of  horrible  wickedness,  shall 
be  the  spot  for  retributive  slaughter.  Where  wretched  men  immolated  their  children 
their  own  dead  Iwdles  shall  be  cast.  The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  which  they  wor- 
shipped shall  look  down  on  their  bones  bleaching  out  in  the  open. 

III.  ThEBE  ABE  TIMES  WHEN  IT  IS  NE0ES3ABY  TO  HAKE  MEN  THINK  OF   THB   HORBORS 

OF  BETRIBUTION.  The  language  of  Jeremiah  is  explicit  and  graphic.  1.  Details  of 
future  retribution  should  not  take  the  chief  place  in  instruction.  They  lose  their  effect 
by  too  frequent  repetition.  By  themselves  they  are  not  able  to  produce  a  better  life, 
but  may  result  in  hwdness,  unlielief,  and  disgust.  The  love  of  CM.  in  Christ  is  the 
great  power  to  lead  t«  holiness.  2.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  shun  to  declare  "  the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  Thoughts  of  retribution  may  be  powerful  means  for  rousing 
convictions  of  sin,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  appeals  to  conscience  which  make  men 
feel  the  due  proportion  of  guilt  to  punishment. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  I — 3. — Keeping  the  temple  gate.  It  was  probably  not  the  outer  gate,  but  one  ot' 
the  gates  which  led  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  or  upper  court  (cf.  ch.  xiz.  14 ;  xxvi. 
10;  xxxvi.  10).  "  From  this  point  the  prophet  could  view  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
people  in  the  outer  court,  as  well  as  the  gates  leading  from  without  into  it "  (Lange). 
Christ  seems  to  have  stood  thus  at  times. 

I.  The  PREACHER  OF  TRUTH  DOES  WELL  TO  0H008B  THE  MOST  IMPRESSIVE  POSITIONS, 
OCCASIONS,  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  FOR  THB  DELIVERY  OF  HIS  MESSAGE.      The  great  aim  of 

the  preacher  is  to  get  a  hearing  lor  what  he  has  to  say.  Tact  (to  a  certain  Jegree), 
artistic  juxtaposition  and  arrangement,  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  etc.,  are 
indispensable  qualities  to  him  who  would  give  the  Word  of  God  bold  and  effective 
expression.  Public  occasions  may,  therefore,  frequently.be  utilized  for  special  services, 
etc.  Passing  movement  and  contemporary  events  may  give  fresh  interest  to  perma- 
nent truth.  A  curious  ingenuity  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  making  the  preacher 
inconspicuous  and  reducing  his  office  to  a  matter  of  routine.  He  ought  always  to  feeL 
that  his  message  is  an  extraordinary  one,  requiring  all  the  earnestness  and  effort  of 
which  he  is  capable  to  convey  it  with  due  effect.  And  even  then  it  must  have  suffei'ed 
at  his  hands,  and  in  much  he  will  be  an  unprofitable  servant. 

II.  Religious  obsbbvancb  mat  be  vebt  fashionable,  and  all  but  universal, 
Vhere  there  is  little  real  religion.  One  has  to  distinguish  between  the  outward 
and'  the  inward,  the  religion  of  rite  and  ceremony  and  that  of  the  heart.  Here 
apparently  the  representatives  of  "  all  Judah  "  were  assembled,  and  yet  it  was  no  sign 
of  national  piaty,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Instead  of  the  carnal  nature  being  checked 
and  corrected,  it  was  directly  fostered  by  such  worship.  Public  worship  is  a  phrase 
which  often  iucludes  elements  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship  of  God.  That 
the  services  of  God's  house  should  be  chaste  and  attractive  will  be  generally  admitted. 
But  architectural  adornments,  musical  accessories  of  an  ornate  or  merely  artistic  nature, 
displays  of  ihetoiio,  and  similar  additions  to  the  essential  character  of  the  worship,  may 
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prove  popular  and  entertaining,  and  yet  be  spiritually  pernicious.  In  the  case  of  Judah 
the  whole  worship  was  on  a  low  intellectual  and  spiritual  key.  The  gods  of  heathenism 
and  Jehovah  were  worshipped  alike,  and  the  liceutious  rites  of  idolatry  mingled  with 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Law.  This  had  resulted  in  the  temple  being  polluted  and 
becoming  a  "den  of  thieves."  Our  aims  in  worship,  the  purity  and  concentration  of 
our  hearts,  the  moral  relation  between  our  every-day  life  and  our  temple  service,  have 
■II  very  intimately  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  value  of  public  religious  observances, 

III.  Righteousness  ought  to  be  pkeliminaby  to  wobship.  "  Amend  your  ways 
itnd  your  doings "  is  the  demand  the  prophet  makes  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
their  worship.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  life,  and  not  of  showy  observances  and  empty 
protestations.  The  laest  proof  that  we  intend  serving  God  is  that  we  have  already 
begun  to  do  so  in  business  and  morals.  This  duty,  although  difficult,  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  exalted  spiritual  experiences  and  sincere  adoration.  Men  are  not  fit  to  appear 
before  God  when  their  mi.sdeeds  are  still  being  repeated  and  their  moral  habits  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit. 

IV.  Unreal  wobship  op  God  ib  okbtain  to  be  dbteotbd  and  exposed.  We  can 
imagine  the  shame  of  the  nobility  and  people  whom  the  prophet  from  his  unlooked-for 
vantage-point  so  sharply  rebuked. — M. 

Vers.  4 — 7. —  Wlio  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  tJie  Lord  t  I.  An  ditwabbantable 
ASSUMPTION.  They  arrogate  to  themselves,  not  only  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
meeting-place  between  God  and  man,  but  they  speak  of  themselves  as  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  the  temple  of  God.  1.  There  is  an  argument  latent  here.  The  temple 
is  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  and  immovable  building — a  place  of  intercourse  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people.  It  is  the  only  place  of  the  kind,  and  it  will  stand  for  aye.  But 
the  Jews  are  so  related  to  the  temple,  so  bound  up  with  its  existence  and  maintenance, 
that  they  esteem  tliemselves  identified  with  it,  and  therefore  partaking  of  its  attributes. 
By  an  easy  transition,  to  which  language  aifords  many  parallels,  they  come  to  say, 
"  The  temple  of  the  Lord  is  this  [i.e.  are  we]."  2.  And  yet  this  very  pretension, 
when  spiritually  interpreted,  expresses  a  gracious  and  mysterious  truth.  That  is  the 
intention  and  aim  of  man's  creation.  Every  man,  as  man,  is  made  to  be  a  temple  ol 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  his  purpose  and  oblii>;ation  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  how  opposite 
is  the  actual  condition  of  most  men  i  Not,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inde- 
pendently of  moral  resolve  and  Divine  inspiration,  but  as  something  to  be  striven  after 
and  earnestly  realized  in  holiness  of  life,  is  man  the  "  temple  of  the  Lord."  3.  And  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  illegitimate  narrowing  and  monopoly  of  this  Divine  indwelling  is 
the  very  sign  of  its  absence.  They  who  rest  upon  other  than  moral  grounds  for  the 
claim  to  the  presence  of  God  within  them  are  usurpers.  It  is  the  universal  privilege 
of  those  who  serve  God  acceptably  in  spirit  and  in  life.  That  which  has  a  moral  ocn- 
dition  cannot  be  confined  to  local  or  sectarian  limits. 

II.  A  COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE.  A  rehearsal  of  common  duties  enjoined  by 
the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  terse,  prosaic,  detailed,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  absurd 
pretension  it  is  miant  to  correct.  Just  those  duties,  too,  are  mentioned  which  the 
prophet  was  well  aware  had  been  neglected  by  Judah,  There  is  nothing  brilliant  or 
magnificent  about  the  catalogue  of  deeds.  They  are  just  such  actions  as  are  obligatory 
upon  all  men.  It  was  not  even  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  Jew  to  do  them  ;  for  when 
the  Gentiles  do  these  things  it  shows  that  there  must  be  a  law  written  upon  their 
hearts  by  nature  or  grace.  And  yet  the  greatest  in  Jerusalem  could  not,  any  more 
than  the  heathen,  do  the  least  of  them  perfectly.  How  gracious  that  to  them,  therefore, 
is  attached  this  promise  of  temple  consecration!  So  the  grand  human  duties  and 
merciful  dispositions,  without  which  life  would  be  so  hard,  are  recommended  and 
enforced  by  that  comprehensive  promise,  to  be  immediately  realized  in  personal 
blessing  and  consecration,  to  be  completely  fulfilled  when  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall 
be  with  men." — M. 

Vers.  13,  25. — "  Rising  up  early."  A  striking  expression  concerning  Jehovah.  In 
rer.  25  it  is  strengthened :  "  Daily  rising  up  early."    It  speaks  to  us — 

L  Of  THE  ANXIETY  OF  Jehovah  FOB  HIS  PEOPLE.  He  who  has  important  business 
on  hand,  or  dear  ones  in  trving  cmsumstances,  or  great  results  dependent  upon  imme- 
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diate  and  strenuous  exertion,  will  show  diligence  in  some  such  way.  He  will  be 
unable  to  vest.  So  it  is  with  Goii  and  his  Oliuich.  Not  that  he  can  be  said  to  fear 
or  be  uncertain  as  to  the  issues.  But  the  interest  he  has  in  the  fortunes  and  spiritual 
state  of  his  people  is  of  this  description.  It  is  no  impassive  God  who  is  [iresented  to 
us  in  Scripture.  A  profound  concern  for  the  interests  of  our  race  ever  fills  the  mind 
of  God.  His  deepest  affections  are  engaged.  He  mourns  the  sin  and  rejoices  in  the 
salvation  of  men. 

II.  Of  his  diligence  in  providinq  for  the  wants  op  his  people.  It  is  no  aimless, 
helpless  anxiety  that  fills  his  breast.  The  most  practical  measures  of  help  and  direc- 
tion are  devised  and  carried  into  execution.  Prophets,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Divine 
grace,  are  sent  in  immediate  response  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  men.  No  age  of 
the  world  or  the  Church  but  has  its  thick  succession.  Heaven  is  in  continual  activity 
on  behalf  of  sinners.  The  choicest  spiritual  gifts  are  ceaselessly  rained  upon  the  earth. 
The  most  devoted  servants  of  God  are  raised  up  and  sent.  Truth  in  quick  evolution 
anticipates  the  spiritual  necessities  of  those  who  would  seek  God.  There  is  no  flagging, 
no  cessation,  from  Adam's  fall  to  the  uplifting  of  the  second  Adam.  And  onward  from 
that  Divine  spectacle,  in  which  was  displayed  the  "  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
events  hurry  to  the  culminating  glories  of  Pentecost  and  the  marriage  supjper  of  the 
Lamb. 

III.  If  this  be  the  oabb,  how  odoht  we  to  studt  and  lay  hold  or  the  messagb 
OF  salvation?  Is  there  not  a  contrast  between  the  affectionate  concern  lod  sacrifice 
of  God  and  the  languid  indifference  or  stubborn  refusals  of  men  ?  How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  this  infinite  mercy?  How  shall  we  excuse  the  manner  in  which  we  listen 
to  the  Word  of  God  ?— M. 

Vers.  17 — 20. — Idolatry  a  detailed  insult  to  Jehovah,  This  is  frequently  stated  in 
the  Cible.  It  must  be  the  case  from  the  very  nature  of  the  worship  of  false  gods.  It 
is  a  denial  and  robbery  of  the  true  God.  But  the  descri]>tion  here  given  helps  us  to 
realize  more  completely  the  intense  sinfulness  of  the  worship  of  idols,  because  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it. 

I.  Aggkavatino  cibcumstanoes.  1.  It  was  done  publicly  in  the  streets  0/ Jerusalem 
and  the  cities  o/Judah.  God  was  displaced  from  the  land  he  had  given.  The  place 
that  was  consecrated  by  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  ceaseless  mercies 
of  Jehovah  is  desecrated  by  the  orgies  and  profanities  of  heathenism.  The  worship  of 
the  "  queen  of  heaven  "  (the  female  representative— ^Astarte— of  the  nature  principle, 
of  which  Baal  is  the  male  principle)  could  not  but  be  public.  As  the  Baal  worshippers 
poured  forth  their  libations  to  the  sun-god  in  broad  day,  so  the  worshippers  of  the 
moon  made  no  secret  of  their  devotions.  It  was  done  literally  and  perforce  "  in  the 
face  of  heaven."  And  celebrations  of  the  most  obscene  description  mingled  with  thei"- 
sacrifices.  Yet  was  there  no  shame.  2.  It  absorbed  the  attention  a/nd  energies  of  iht 
people.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  whole  family,  from  the  eldest  to  the  least,  occupied  in 
tasks  connected  with  the  worship  of  Astarte.  How  different  from  the  perfunctory  or 
imperfect  service  rendered  to  Jehovah !  No  time  was  left  for  the  true  worship.  And 
is  It  not  just  so  to-day  under  new  forms  and  conditions?  The  idolatry  of  pleasure, 
gain,  ambition,  personal  and  social  ideals, — does  it  not  absorb  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
its  devotees  ?  How  little  time  is  left  for  Christian  duty  and  sacrifice !  How  weary 
and  useless  are  those  faculties  which  are  professedly  placed  at  the  service  of  God  I 
Our  life-work  is  too  often  in  the  market-place,  in  the  forum  of  personal  display  and 
self-seeking,  etc.,  instead  of  the  service  of  Jesus  and  the  house  of  God.  3.  /( 
involved  the  loaste  of  the  natural  products  of  the  land. 

II.  The  deliberate  intention.  There  was  not  wanting  this  expressed  defiance. 
The  idea  is  that  they  would  annoy  and  exasperate  Jehovah  with  impunity  to  them- 
selves, a»  mean  natures  delight  in  awakening  the  jealousy,  etc.,  of  others.  In  this  way 
they  showed  how  completely  they  misunderstood  the  relations  of  Jehovah  with  his 
world  and  his  people,  his  command  over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  his  power  of  retalia- 
tion through  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 

III.  Its  recompense.  1.  According  to  natural  laws.  Affecting,  therefore,  the 
sbjects  they  required  for  their  sacrifices  to  Astarte,  and  cutting  off  the  supplies  requisite 
for  man  and  beast.    2.  To  their  own  confusion,    God  will  be  unaffected ;  they  them- 
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selves  will  be  put  to  shame.  The  idolater  and  atheist  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 
3.  Not  to  be  escaped  or  ended.  They  are  playing  with  fire.  It  will  soon  find  its  proper 
objects  in  themselves  and  their  profaned  offerings.  Nor  will  they  bo  able  to  quench 
that  which  they  have  kindled.  So  helpless  will  transgres-sors  ever  be'.  In  the  least  ol 
the  calamities  that  they  provoke  upou  themselves  thero  ia  a  beginning  of  penal  fires 
and  eternal  mioeries. — M. 

Vers.  31 — 33. — The  desecration  of  Tophel.  This  valley  was  the  scene  of  Solomon's 
Moloch-worship,  of  the  child-sacrifices  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  and  of  the  varying 
idolatrous  rites  of  succeeding  times.  If  the  temple  still  maintained  externally  its 
consecration  to  Jehovah  and  its  position  as  the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  the  valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom  was  the  acknowledged  centre  and  high  place  of  Moloch.  Its  vicinity  to 
Jerusalem  brought  it  into  prominent  opposition  to  the  temple.  Some  signal  exhibition 
of  the  Divine  wrath  is,  therefore,  called  for.  This  is  furnished  by  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  Josiab,  the  great  slaughter  of  Israel  in  war,  and  the  gradual  use  of  it  as  a  receptacle 
for  filth,  sewage,  unburied  dead,  etc.  The  prophecy,  repeated  in  ch.  xix.  11,  is 
speedily  translated  into  history.     We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  Divine  laws — 

I.  That  that  which  is  morally  cokkupt  shall  ektail  destbuotion.  Where 
there  is  filth  in  God's  universe  there  will  be  fire.  Corruption  is  the  beginning  of 
death,  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  The  inwakd,  mokal  character  of  things  and  persons  shall  have  extbbital 
physical  expression.  It  will  not  always  be  concealed.  That  which  is  whispered  in 
the  ear  shiiU  be  spoken  from  the  house-top.  The  trap  will  be  labelled  and  the  pitfall 
])laiuly  shown.  The  externalizing  processes  of  history  and  development  in  nations, 
individuals,  etc.,  tend  to  declare  by  outward  and  unmistakable  signs  the  real  character. 
Of  this  Tophet  is  an  illustration.  The  judgment  its  revolting  practices  bring  upon  its 
votaries  is  the  occasion  of  its  permanent  defilement.  It  gradually  is  transformed  into 
a  scene  of  physical  abomination,  and,  to  the  spiritual  imagination,  the  type  and  symbol 
of  eternal  perdition.  Gehenna  fires — how  different  their  first  and  last  senses,  and  yet 
how  related!  The  sg,me  law  will  operate  in  holy  and  spiritual  men.  The  inwaid 
nature  will  cast  the  slough  of  corruption,  and  shall  be  clothed  upon  with  a  "body," 
which  shall  express,  further,  and  fulfil  it.  When  that  which  is  really  and  spiritually 
filthy  is  sentenced  to  be  "  filthy  still,"  the  saints  shall  find  embodiment  and  circum- 
stances corresponding  to  their  inward  condition,  and  constituting  the  elements  of  their 
reward. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 34. — Tfi^  relations  of  righteoutnees  and  religion.  This  chapter,  as  indeed 
so  much  other  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  teaches  not  a  little  concerning  this  great  theme. 
In  this  chapter  we  note  how  it  shows — 

I.  That  righteousness  is  the  principal  thing.  1.  It  is  God's  solemn  demand 
(ver.  2).  (1)  Jeremiah  is  charged  to  proclaim  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  and  as  his  word. 
(2)  He  is  to  go  where  there  will  be  a  vast  congregation  of  the  people :  "  In  the  gate  of 
the  Lord's  house."  (3)  Probably  at  a  time  of  national  gathering,  at  one  of  the  feasts, 
so  as  to  secure  a  yet  larger  audience.  (4)  At  a  moment  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
might  be  expected  to  win  most  attention  from  them — as  they  were  "  entering  in  at  the 
gates  to  worship  the  Lord."  2.  It  is  God's  perpetual  demand.  Bee  the  whole  chapter, 
the  whole  prophecy.  "  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings  "  (ver.  3)  is  its  constant 
ajipeal.  3.  At  first  it  was  his  only  command,  and  it  is  ever  his  first  command  (ver.  22). 
Our  first  parents  were  commanded  to  obey  before  sacrifice  or  any  rites  of  religion  were 
appointed.  And  so  with  Israel  (ver.  2i{).  The  moral  Law  was  given  before  the  cere- 
monial. And  it  was  given  in  a  far  more  imperative  form.  'I'he  moral  Law  begins 
"Thou  shait;"  the  Leviiical  (Lev.  i.  2— ii.  1),  "If  any  man  will."  Hence  from  all 
the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  righteonsness  stands  belbre  all' else  in  the  Divine  esteem. 

II.  Religion  was  given  for  the  sake  of  and  as  an  aid  to  righteousness. 
Righteousness  is  not  for  the  sake  of  religion,  but  vice  veisd.  No  doubt  they  render  mutual 
help,  but  the  proper  relation  of  the  two  is  as  aforesaid.  And  religion  can  be  a  help  to 
righteousness  and  ought  ever  to  be,  even  as  it  has  often  been  and  is.  1.  By  sujplying 
fresh  motives.  Apart  from  religion,  righteous  conduct  becomes  simply  morality,  and 
bases  itself  upoa  laws  of  expediency,  tt  at  best  draws  its  force  from  motives  that  rise  uu 
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higher  than  earth  and  man  and  the  present  life.  But  religion  gives  the  love  of  Ood  in 
Chritt  as  its  all-constraining  force.  Under  the  influence  of  this,  what  have  not  men 
done  and  borne ;  and  what  will  they  not  do  and  hear?  2.  By  lending  intensity  to  those 
already  in  action.  How  puny  the  power  of  hope,  when  it  has  none  other  recompense 
than  that  which  this  life  and  this  world  can  furnish,  contrasted  with  its  invincible  force 
when  the  recompenses  of  eternity,  made  known  to  us  by  religion,  are  set  before  it  and 
held  out  to  it !  And  so  with  the  motive  of  fear.  What  an  immeinse  addition  is  mnda 
■  to  the  deterrent  force  of  fear  when  the  idea  of  God  and  his  awful  displeasure  are  present 
before  the  mind  1 

"  His  love  will  all  vain  love  expel. 
His  fear  all  fear  beside." 

3.  By  furnishing  a  perfect  example.  In  our  blussed  Lord's  life,  short  as  it  was  in 
duration,  and  far  removed  from  us  as  it  is  in  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  neverthe- 
less in  it  there  is  to  be  found  a  standard  and  model  of  righteous  conduct  for  all  ages 
and  all  lands,  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  His  life  has  been  the  compass  by 
which  many  a  saint  has  steered  across  the  difiScult  ocean  of  life,  and  by  its  aid  arrived 
safely  at  the  desired  haven.  4.  By  winning  for  us,  in  response  to  our  fervent  prayers, 
the  ever-present  and  potent  help  of  the  Divine  and  transforming  Spirit.  By  .his  aid  tlie 
very  "body  of  sin"  within  us  is  crucified,  and  we  become  new  creatures  in  Christ. 
6.  By  its  ordinances  of  worship :  its  cimtinual  teaching.  Its  Church  fellowship,  and  its 
varied  sacred  observances,  licepiug  alive  within  us  those  beliefs  and  sentiments  which 
are  ever  the  most  powerlul  prompters  to  all  righteousness  of  life.  Thus  the  Israelite 
of  old  found  the  Law  of  Grod  (of.  Ps.  cxix.)  his  perpetual  aid,  and  the  worship  of  God's 
house  a  constant  solace  and  strength.  And  it  is  so  still.  By  the  truths  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  the  weak,  wavering  will  is  steadied,  the  feet  are  kept  from  falling, 
and  the  soul  is  preserved  from  death.  Such  ought  ever  to  be  the  case,  ever  is  so,  where 
leligion  is  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  this  was  the  Divine  design  and 
intent  in  giving  it  to  us. 

III.  But  they  akb  at  times  found  asundeb.  Religion  may  flourish,  but  righteous- 
ness be  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  We  see  a 
whole  apjjaratus  of  religion — temjile,  altar,  priests,  sacrifices,  services  ;  nothing  omitted 
in  external  observances.  And  there  was  a  national  piolession  of  it ;  large  sums  of  money 
were  lavished  on  it,  and  there  was  a  universal  outward  regard  for  it.  But,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  all  this  went  on  whilst  the  most  gross  unrighteousness  characterized  the  very 
people  who  outwardly  weie  so  religious  (ct.  vers.  5, 6, 9, 18).  This  was  an  appalling  fact. 
Nor,  alas !  is  it  one  that  now  has  no  existence ;  the  same  sad  separation  of  religion  from 
righteousness  may  be  too  often  seen  in  our  days  as  of  old.  The  murderous  banditti  of 
Southern  Europe  are  diligent  at  Mass,  and  pay  all  honour  to  the  Virgin  and  saints.  The 
midnight  assassins  of  Ireland  are  all  good  Catholics.  And  many  a  chapel  and  church 
in  our  own  land  has  amongst  its  seemingly  most  religious  worshippers,  men  who  are 
cruel,  hard,  fraudulent,  impure — "  saints  at  the  prayer-meeting  and  sacrament,  but  very 
devils  at  home." 

IV.  Thet  mat  be  even  opposed  to  one  anothbb.  Not  merely  separate,  but 
antagonistic.  Yes,  religion,  which  was  designed  to  minister  to  righteousness,  may  not 
only  be  severed  from  it,  but  be  actually  found  undermining  it,  sapping  its  very  life  and 
strength.  Thus:  1.  By  begetting  false  confidence.  (Cf.  ver.  4.)  The  Jews  thought  that 
ffH  this  religion  must  guarantee  them  immunity  from  the  Divine  displeasure,  must  ensure 
them  his  saleguard  and  protection.  He,  so  they  thought,  could  never  suffer  harm  to  come 
to  his  own  teniple — "  the  temple  of  the  Lord."  And  still  it  is  hard  to  persuade  our  hearts 
tiat  aU  our  religion  goes  for  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  when  it  brings  forth  no 
fruit  of  righteousness.  So  many  prayers,  such  liberal  gifts,  such  good  desires,  such 
correctness  of  creed  and  of  outward  demeanour,  such  devotional  fervour, — surely  these 
things  must  proiltiate  Heaven,  must  ward  off  the  Divine  displeasure  !  (Cf.  G.  Eliot's 
oharacter,  Bulstrode,  the  fraudulent  but  very  religious  banker,  in  '  Miildlemarch.')  2.  By 
leaching  mem  truths  which  they  can  readily  wrest  to  evil.  (Cf.  ver.  10.)  The  meaning 
(see  Exposi  fion)  is  not  "  We  cannot  help  ourselves  ;  Gk)d  has  given  us  over  to  sin ; "  but 
°  We  we  delivered  by  our  religious  observances— .sacrifices  and  the  like;  thescore  is  cleared 
off ;  we  are  secured  against  harm  ;  we  may  go  and  live  as  we  list."  Thus  they  "  turned 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,"  and  "  continued  in  sin  that,"  eti.    And  is  not  this 
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done  itill  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  suck  a  poisoDous  pleasure  from  the  blessed 
doctrine  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God.  Thus  the  gospel  itself  may  become  •  "  savour  of 
death  unto  death  "  to  those  who  thus  "  make  Christ  the  Minister  of  sin."  And  because 
religion  has  been  seen  so  often  severed  from  righteousness,  and  sometimes  even  minister- 
ing to  unrighteousness,  many  have  been  and  are  eager  to  sweep  it  away  altogether  as  a 
hindiance  rather  than  a  help  to  moral  well-being.  A  highly  educated  German  gentle- 
man, whom  the  writer  met  abroad,  expressed  it  as  his  strong  and  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  religiousness  and  the  decay  of  a  people  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect.  He 
argued  that  England  must  sink  because  her  leading  statesman  was  an  eminently  reli- 
gious man.  And  were  religion  necessarily  or  generally  severed  from  righteousness,  still 
more  if  it  were  necessarily  or  generally  opposed  to  righteousness,  then  it  would  deserve 
the  denunciation  of  all  right-minded  men,  and  the  sooner  it  were  swept  utterly  out  of  the 
way  the  better.  But  all  we  can  say  is  that  if  righteousness  be  not  found  in  company 
with  religion,  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else ;  and  if  the  Church  of  God,  tlie  great  com- 
pany of  those  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  religious  motives  and  aims,  do  not  furnish 
and  nurture  God-like  and  righteous  souls,  then  there  is  no  other  company  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  does  so.    Bad  as  the  Church  may  be,  the  world  is  far  worse. 

V.  What,  then,  ib  oub  duty  ?  Not  to  inveigh  against  religion,  still  less  to  seek  its 
destmction,  but  to  do  all  we  can  to  restore  the  original  and  God-designed  relationship 
between  it  and  righteousness.  "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let,"  etc.  And  it  is 
on  this  restoration  of  right  relationship  between  the  two  that  God  so  strenuously  and 
sternly  insists  here  and  throughout  his  Word.  If  (ver.  3)  they  mil  amend  their  ways, 
then  his  blessing ;  but  if  not,  he  will  have  no  mercy.  He  cites  the  instance  of  Shiloh 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  them  (ver.  14).  He  forbids  Jeremiah  even  to  pray  for  them 
whilst  they  continue  as  they  are  (ver.  16).  He  pours  his  contempt  upon  all  their 
rehgmn,  their  burnt  offerings,  and  sacrifices  (ver.  21),  whilst  severed  from  righteousness. 
He  tells  them  that  all  along  in  their  history,  from  the  first  until  now,  he  had  asked 
for,  though  he  had  never  received  it  from  them,  not  religion  merely,  but  righteousness— 
obedience  to  his  Word  (vers.  21—28).  Instead  of  that  they  had  committed  all  abomi- 
nation, and  therefore  they  should  miserably  perish  (vers.  29—34).  How  dreadful,  then 
must  be  the  separation,  and  yet  more  the  antagonism,  between  these  whom  God  united  i 
As  he  gave  Eve  to  be  a  help-meet  to  Adam,  so  did  he  give  religion  to  be  the  help-meet 
of  righteousness.  Let  us  tremble  with  a  holy  fear  if  we  find  ourselves  able  to  go  on 
contentedly  in  religious  observances,  whilst  conscience  becomes  less  and  less  sensitive 
and  our  love  and  loyalty  to  righteousness  grow  feebler  day  by  day.  Our  subject  shows' 
us  that  such  a  disastrous  condition  is  possible.  But  that  we  may  escape  it,  let  ns 
resolve  that,  inasmuch  as  God  has  given  us  religion  for  our  help— a  help  which  our'b^essed 
Lord  himself  ever  made  use  of — 

"  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  ail 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer; " 

—we  will  know  the  possibilities  of  help  towards  holiness  which  undoubtedly  it  contains 
Let  us  set  ourselves  to  seek  the  "  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  and  "  the  enduements  of 
power  "  which  come  therefrom.  If  we  do  thus  set  ourselves  to  seek  these,  they  shall 
be  ours,  for  they  are  most  certainly  promised ;  so  shall  religion  and  righteousness  abide 
iu  that  most  intimate  and  hallowed  union  which  God  from  the  first  designed  for  them 
and  our  righteousness,  ministered  to  by  its  God-given  help-n  eet  religion,  shall  far  exceed 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  yea,  shall  advance  ever  i.earer  to  that  most  glorious 
attainment,  in  which  we  shall  be  as  our  Saviour  bid  ns  be—"  perfect,  a*  onr  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." — C. 

Ver.  3. — The  indispensable  condition  of  ail  grace.  "  Amend  your  ways,"  etc.  See 
how  this  demand  for  amendment  is  reiterated  in  this  chapter  and  throughout  this 
prophecy.     And  we  observe — 

L  It  IS  BVEB  80.  1.  See  the  Word  of  God.  The  prodigal  had  to  come  away  from 
the  far  country  first.  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord,  and  his  apostles  all  preached  repent- 
ance before  pardon.  The  Law  conies  before  the  gospel.  2.  Conscience  confirms  the 
mtice  of  this  demand.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  monstrous  thing  that,  without  any  turning 
from  am  even  in  purpose,  there  should  be  an  expectation  of  God's  grace.     3.  Men  make 
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this  same  demand  of  those  who  rebel  against  their  laws.  4.  God's  proyidence  upholds 
this  demand.  The  constitution  of  things  is  fur  the  obedient  and  against  the  trans- 
gressor (cf.  Butler's  '  Analogy  '). 

IL  Ako  THB  BSASONS  ABB  BBCAUSB  BIN :  1.  Outrages  God.  What  order  or  happi- 
ness can  there  be  in  that  household  where  the  autharity  of  the  head  is  openly  set  at 
naught?  2.  h  dogged  hy  sorrow  and  death.  The  avenging  deities  were  said  to  be 
shod  with  wool,  so  that  their  footsteps,  ever  following  the  transgressor,  were  not  heard. 
It  was  the  vision  of  sin  and  its  awful  issues  that  caused  Jesus  to  sigh,  to  be  troubled  in 
spirit,  and  to  weep ;  it  was  his  agony.  Now,  God  would  save  us,  but  cannot  until  we 
hare  done  with  wickedness.  3.  Binds  the  soul  to  enmity  against  Ood.  Deeds  of 
wrong  are  the  devil's  sacraments,  whereby  he  seals  on  the  soul  his  own  impress  and 
pledges  the  soul  to  serve  him.  Every  solitary  act  of  sin  deepens  that  impress  and 
makes  that  pledge  more  irrevocable.  Therefore,  if  the  soul  is  to  be  saved,  that  bond 
mtMf  be  broken.  4.  Amendment  in  conduct  is  the  first  step  totuards  the  restoration  oj 
the  tout.  A  man  may  break  off  ill-doing,  and  yet  his  heart  be  very  far  from  right  with 
God.  Still,  because  every  victory  over  sin  strengthens  the  conscience  and  weakeni 
the  power  of  sin,  its  hold  is  thus  loosened  upon  the  soul,  and  the  work  of  restoration 
is  so  far  advanced. 

III.  But  oomplianok  with  this  most  righteous  demand  is  :  1.  Often  very  difficu 
Ask  the  drunkard,  the  impure,  the  worldling,  the  gambler,  if  they  find  it  easy  • 
break  away  from  their  besetting  sins.  How  like  a  set  of  fiends  they  clamour  for  the)- 
wonted  indulgence !  "  Hoc  opus  hie  labor  est."  2.  But  never  impossible.  No ;  for 
along  with  every  Divine  command  goes  forth  the  strength  needed  for  obedience.  How 
absurd,  on  mere  human  principles,  for  our  Lord  to  bid  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
to  stretch  it  forth  ;  the  palsied  to  rise,  take  up  his  bed,  and  walk ;  and  Lazarus  to  come 
forth  from  his  tomb  1  But  all  these  facts  are  recorded  to  encourage  those  who  would 
turn  to  Uie  Lord,  but  yet  "  are  sore  let  and  hindered."    We  often  ask— 

"Oh,  how  shall  feeble  flesh  and  blood 
Burst  through  the  bonds  of  sin  f 
The  holy  kingdom  of  our  God, 
What  soul  shall  enter  in?" 

And  there  could  be  but  one  sad  answer  were  it  not  that  he  who  gives  tUe  oommand 
glTe*  also  Hm  needed  help.    Yes — 

"  There  ti  a  way  for  man  to  riss 

To  that  sublime  abode  ; 
An  offering  and  a  sacriflca, 
A  Holy  Spirit's  energies. 

An  Advocate  with  God." 

3.  And  ever  hlessed.  (Cf.  vers.  3,  7.)  All  those  precious  sentences  with  which  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  opens,  and  which  we  call  the  Beatitudes,  were  addressed  to  those  who 
had  resolved,  by  God's  grace,  to  amend  their  ways.  Christ  has  no  other  word  for 
them  than  that  they  are  blessed,  and  what  his  Word  affirms  all  they  who  have  followed 
his  leading  do  with  grateful  hea^conflrm.  Yes,  "  blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, that  they  may  havaEght  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city."  4.  BvT^if  refused,  is  awfully  avenged.  Too  often  it  is 
refused.  It  was  so  here.  All  manner  of  excuse  attempted,  and  though  these  "  lying 
words"  (ver.  4)  were  and  are  exposed  again,  the  refusal  is  persisted  in,  and  then  "the 
wrath  of  God  arises,  and  ihere  is  no  remedy."  "  From  all  such  hardness  of  heart  and 
contempt  of  thy  holy  Word  and  commandment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." — C. 

Yet.  4. — How  men  deceive  themedves.  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  etc.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  were  flattering  theeiielves  that  no  harm  would 
come  to  them  because  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And 
men  flatter  themselves  in  like  manner  still.     Now  let  us — 

I.  Consider  thbib  argument.  God  had  said,  "  In  this  house  will  I  dwell."  They 
kn»w  that,  and  hence  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  be  devastated  by  the  heathen. 
Il  was  the  place  of  which  he  had  said,  "  There  '  mine  honour  dwelleth,' "    The  cloud  ol 
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glory  had  filled  it,  the  Sheohinah  brightness  rested  on  the  mercy-seat.  Was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  he  who  of  old  had  smitten  with  death  those  who  presumed  even  to  loot 
into  or  to  touch  the  ark  of  God,  who  had  smitten  nionarchs  with  leprosy  for  lack  of 
due  respect  to  it,  would  now  suffer  the  bands  of  the  idolaters  to  lay  waste  his  sanc- 
tuary, in  which  it  was  enshrined?  Moreover,  once  and  again  salvation  for  Israel  had 
gone  forth  from  the  temple  of  God,  deliverance  and  victory  had  there  been  won.  The 
prophetic  prayer  of  Solomon  who  had  built  it  told  of  mercy  and  help  that  should 
surely  come  to  Israel  through  that  temple.  Thus  ancient  teachings,  glorious  events, 
the  manifested  presence  of  God,  many  promises  in  connection  with  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  all  combined  to  lead  men  to  look  upon  it  with  an  undue  trust,  and  to  believe 
that,  so  long  as  it  reared  its  sacred  front  in  their  midst,  it  would  prove  as  a  palladium, 
a  shield  and  defence  for  them  all.  Therefore  they  met  all  Jeremiah's  warnings,  and  all 
misgivings  of  their  own  consciences,  by  the  oft-repeated  cry,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these! "  And  that  which  answers 
in  our  day  to  the  Jewish  trust  in  these  "  lying  words,"  as  Jeremiah  terms  them,  is  the 
confidence  that  is  placed  in  the  Church,  her  sacraments  and  ministers;  or  in  past  reli- 
gious experiences,  or  in  present  moods  of  feeling  ;  and  yet  more  in  the  endorsement  of  our 
religious  profession  by  our  acceptance  into  the  Church's  fellowship  and  our  admission 
to  her  ordinances.  Such  answer  now  to  the  "  lying  words  "  Jeremiah  denounced  then. 
But  note — 

n.  What  of  worth  there  is  in  this  argument.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tares  owe  a  great  deal,  owe  everything  in  fact,  to  the  wheat  amongst  which  they  have 
been  sown.  But  for  the  wheat,  they  would  have  been  plucked  up  long  ago.  And  God's 
denlings  with  men  had  so  often  confirmed  what  our  Lord's  parable  teaches,  that  the 
tares  had  come  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had  no  cause  for  fear.  For  ten 
righteous  men  Sodom  would  have  been  spared.  For  Moses'  sake  all  Israel  had  been 
borne  with,  when  but  for  his  intercession  God's  righteous  anger  would  have  swept  them 
away.  The  descendants  of  David  had  cause  many  times  to  bless  themselves  that, 
though  so  unlike  their  great  ancestor  in  obedience  to  God,  they  were  yet  of  his  house 
and  lineage.  "  For  the  elect's  sake,"  said  our  Lord,  "  those  days  " — days  of  Jerusalem's 
final  doom — "  shall  be  shorteneil."  And  so  here  in  the  text,  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
could  not  but  know  that  they  were  wicked  in  the  extreme ;  but  because  they,  though 
tares,  were  blessed  with  the  presence  of  what  they  thought  God  counted  as  wheat — the 
temple  and  all  its  hallowed  associations — they  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  great  calamity 
coming  upon  them.  And  in  the  present-day  parallels  to  that  old  trust  in  "lying 
words,"  what  of  worth  there  was  in  those  words  then,  there  is  in  the  like  of  them  now. 
The  Church,  with  all  its  hallowed  associations,  is  God's  wheat,  or  rather,  does  assuredly 
contain  all  there  is  of  it.  For  what  manner  of  definition  of  the  Church  of  God  will 
any  one  presume  to  lay  down  other  than  this,  that  it  consists  of  all  the  good  ?  Broader  it 
is  not ;  but  so  broad  it  is.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  the  godly  in  any  community  is  a 
guarantee  of  good  to  that  community.  "  Yo  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  our  Lord. 
But  for  his  OLiirch  the  world  would  rot.  Let  any  who  sneer  and  persecute  Christ's 
servants,-  whether  in  school,  work-room,  office,  shop,  or  where  else — and  such  persecu- 
tion is  common  enough — let  them  remember  that,  but  for  such  as  those  on  whom  they 
are  pleased  to  pour  their  contempt,  their  own  careMavould  be  cut  very  short  indeed. 
If,  then,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the  J^BTvere  trusting,  was  as  the  wheat, 
then  the  wicked  people  who  were  looking  to  it  for  safety  were  in  the  right,  and  their 
words  were  not  lying  words. 

in.  Its  worthlessness  NOTwiTHSTANDiNa.  In  all  those  instances  in  which  the 
tares  had  been  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat,  there  had  been  two  conditions  ful- 
filled. It  had  been  really  wheat  which  sheltered  the  tares,  and  there  had  been  suffi- 
ciency of  it.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  when  the  Deluge  came,  nor  when  Bodomi  wai 
destroyed ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  should  ever  the  wheat  fall  short,  it  will  go  ill  with 
the  tares  then.  But  did  the  temple  and  its  ritual  and  its  associations  I'ulfil  either  of 
these  conditions?  No  doubt  the  mere  structure,  her  very  stones,  had  worth  in  God's 
sight.  Just  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  dearly  beloved  soul  that  once  has  dwelt  within  that 
now  lifeless  corpse,  we  hang  over  it  with  tenderest  fondness,  and  would  not  put  it 
»way  from  us  were  we  not  compelled;  so,  because  of  the  true  wcrship  that  had 
gone  up  from  that  temple,  and  because  of  the  many  saintly  men  who  there  bad 
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'lawn  irar  to  God,  that  material  shrine  had  a  certain  value  and  would  not  light  1  b 
1  ',.  vp,\  |M  peiish.  But  if  there  were  preciousness  in  the  temple,  there  wai  not  a  fl5- 
c  ,11  \  III  iL  to  outweigh  or  to  cover  over  the  iuiquities  which  surged  around  it,  }ea, 
!  d  its  very  courts,  and  of  which  it  was  made  the  unwilling  occasion.  Instead 
■  ■I  being  a  p lUadium,  or  any  sort  of  guarantee  of  sifety  to  that  godless  nation,  ill 
lowers  and  courts,  its  altars  and  ever-ascendinisaorifict's,  were  ever  calling;  down  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  so  shamefully  used  them.  And,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  as  God's  wheat  at  all.  Tlie  temple  had  often  been  tlie  vehicle  of  that  "  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  which  alone  God  desires,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  worship 
it  had  a  relative  preciousness.  But  let  that  worship  cease — as  it  had  long  ceased — then 
the  temple  became  as  a  mere  corpse,  beautiful,  tenderly  loved  indeed,  but  still  cor- 
ruptible, corrupting  and  spreading  corruption,  and  therefore  demaU' ling  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  Now  apply  all  this  to  the  false  truths  of  our  own  day.  Will  the  Church, 
her  sacraments,  her  ordinances,  your  membership  with  her,  your  frequent  moods  of 
religious  feeling,  your  current  creed,  your  loud  profession  of  attachment  to  her,  your 
manifold  religious  privileges, — will  any  or  all  of  these  things,  precious  though  they  every 
one  of  them  be,  compensate  for  that  surrender  of  your  true  self  to  God  which  is  his 
perpetual  desire  and  demand?  Will  they  not  rather,  as  did  the  presence  of  the  temple 
and  their  innumerable  privileges  for  the  Jews,  heighten  your  guilt,  and  make  more  glaring 
your  sin,  because  they  show  that  you  have  been  amongst  those  "  to  wliom  much  has 
been  given,"  and  of  whom,  therefore,  "  much  will  be  required  "  ?  No  worship,  however 
magnificent,  costly,  constant ;  however  hallowed  by  association,  or  authorized  by  vener- 
able" usage,  or  sanctioned  by  the  holiest  of  the  Church  of  God,  or  even  owned  by  Gal 
as  the  means  of  uplifting  many  liearts  heavenward  and  God  ward;  if  such  worship'  be 
wanting,  as,  alas  I  it  may  be,  in  the  all-essential  element,  the  "  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ; "  if  there  be  no  outgoings  of  the  heart,  in  it  all,  as  loo  often  there  is  not, — 
then  it  will  prove  no  shield  fronj  but  a  provocative  to  that  holy  wrath  of  God  which 
»oon?.r  or  later  awaits  every  godless  soul. 

IV.  The  vert  sekious  sugges'mons  it  offbes.  1.  'ihe  fitter  hatefulneis  of  sin. 
(1)  It  turned  the  very  temple  of  the  I^ord  and  its  sacrifices,  which  had  been  designed 
to  be  "a  savour  of  life'  unto  life"  to  those  who  by  means  of  them  drew  nigh  to  Hod, 
into  "a  savour  of  death  unto  death."  And  so  still,  even  Christ  the  Rock,  the  sure 
Foundation,  becomes  by  this  wresting  power  of  sin  a  crushing  stone  which,  falling  on 
the  head  of  the  sinner,  grinds  him  to  powder.  (2)  It  diags  down  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  That  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  ami  beantiful  house,  what  had  that 
done?  Had  it  not  deserved  all  honour  and  love  from  those  amid  whom  it  stood? 
And  now  the  sin  of  the  people  was  to  overwhelm  her  in  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin. 
The  man  whose  wickedness  pulls  down  innocent  and  loving  wife  and  children,  and 
drags  them  in  the  mire  which  he  has  chosen  to  wallow  in,  as  we  see  their  misery,  how 
odious  his  sin  appears  1  And  tlds  is  ever  one  of  sin's  works.  It  drags  in  and  down  the 
innocent,  the  pure,  the  beloved.  Behold  those  blackened  rnins,  those  iioUuted  altars, 
those  blood-stained  courts,  and  see  a  parable  of  sin.  2.  The  testimony  that  these  refuges 
of  lies,  tuch  as  that  in  which  the  Jews  trusted,  do  surely  give  of  our  need  of  a  real 
refuge,  a  true  defence.  Men  who  deny  the  Saviour  most  are  yet  ever  confessing  that 
they  and  all  men  do  need  a  Saviour.  They  who  would  not  trtist  in  God  trusted  in 
the  mere  material  temple.  3.  To  what  are  we  trusting?  In  "lying  words" — which 
God  forbid ! — or — which  may  God  grant! — in  those  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  rue 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  ? — C, 

Vera.  5 — 16. — Strange  church-goen.  I.  Look  at  them  as  Jeremiah  baw  them. 
Thieves  (vers.  6,  9),  most  cruel  oppressors,  murderers,  adulterers,  etc.  Yet  they  weie 
all  going  into  the  temple  to  worship  the  Lord.     Strange  chnrch-'ioevs  indeed. 

II.  Abk  if  there  be  ant  such  now?  What  if  some  angel  of  God,  unseen  by  us, 
were  to  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  all  who  enter  our  churches  now  their  true  cha:  actors 
in  the  sight  of  God  :  would  theie  lie  no  fraudulent,  no  oppressors  of  the  poor,  none 
whose  hearts, though  not  their  hands, are  chargeahlc  with  having  shed  innocent  blood? 
Let  us  each  one  ask,  "What  name  wiiiild  he  put  upon  mef" 

III.  Inquire  what  possible  motivi.s  can  actuate  them.  1.  With  some,  no  doubt 
it  is  a  cloke  to  cover  up  their  real  character.     2.  Or  a  tribute  paid  to  the  demands  o( 
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faHhion,  cnstom,  society.  What  would  be  thought  of  them  if  they  did  not  go  to 
church?  3.  Or  a  method  of  quieting  conscience.  They  come  away  and  think  they 
have  wiped  off  the  score  that  was  against  them.  They  say  (ver.  10), "  We  are  delivered 
[see  Exposition]  to  do,"  etc.  4.  Or  to  set  an  example  to  those  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  the  lower  orders ; "  like  the  philosophers  of  old,  who,  whilst  they  held  all  religions 
to  be  equally  false,  yet  regarded  them  all  as  indispensably  useful.  5.  Or  as  a  means 
— ^for  so  many  regarded  such  things — of  propitiating  the  Divine  favour  and  securing  a 
title  to  heaven  hiy-and-by.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  motives  which  lead  such  men 
to  do  that  which,  to  more  honest-hearted  people,  appears  a  mockery,  an  absardity,  and 
yet  worse. 

IV.  Listen  to  the  Lord's  wobd  to  buoh.  He  tells  them :  1.  They  were  getting  no 
good  whatsoever  from  such  worship  (ver.  3).  2.  They  were  completely  deceiving 
themselves  (ver.  4).  3.  They  were  neglecting  that  amendment  of  their  ways  which 
would  save  them  (ver.  5).  4.  They  were  grossly  insulting  God  (vers.  10, 11),  5.  They 
were  blind  to  notorious  facts:  e.g.  Shiloh  (ver.  12);  Ephraim  (ver.  15).  6.  Thorougli 
reformation  was  alone  the  way  of  life  for  them  (vers.  3,  7).  "  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is 
not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  goweth 
to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."— -0. 

Vers,  9—11. — Sacrilege.    L  What  do  we  oenerallt  undbbstahb  by  this  wobd  ? 

1.  Some  use  it  of  disregard  of  ritual.  2.  Others  of  secular  employment  of  sacred  places 
or  things.  3.  Others  of  those  persons  whom  they  regard  as  unauthorized  presuming  to 
minister  in  holy  things.  4.  Others  of  robbing  churches,  etc.  But  without  discussing 
these,  let  us  note — 

XL  What  God  cocnts  as  saobileob.  It  is  declared  here  (ver.  11).  It  is  when  men 
turn  the  Church  of  God  into  a  den  of  robbers.  Our  Lord  charged  this  upon  the 
religionists  of  his  day.  Jeremiah  charges  it,  in  God's  Name,  upon  those  to  whom  he 
was  sent.  Costly,  splendid,  correct,  continual  worship  was  duly  carried  on.  Irre 
verenoe — and  how  much  less  sacrilege! — would  seem  to  be  a  charge  utterly  unfit  for 
those  who  worshipped  in  such  manner.  And  yet,  though  the  word  be  not  here  used, 
the  thing  itself  is  emphatically  told  of  as  the  very  crime  which  these  people  were 
flagrantly  guilty  of.  Turning  God's  house,  which  was  called  by  his  Name,  into  a  den  of 
robbers, — if  that  be  not  sacrilege,  what  else  is  ?  They  robbed  one  another  (vers.  5,  6). 
They  robbed  God.  And  the  temple  was  their  haunt,  as  their  den  is  the  robbers'  haunt; 
and  there  they  found  rest,  and  prepared  themselves  for  further  crime  (ver.  10),  as  does 
the  robber  in  his  den.  It  is  an  awful  indictment.  But  under  one  or  other  of  the 
counts  of  such  indictment  they  are  assuredly  chargeable  who  frequent  the  house  of 
God,  not  for  the  high  and  holy  purposes  for  which  the  worship  of  God  was  designed, 
but  that,  as  in  ver.  10,  they  may  get  peace  of  mind  in  regard  to  their  past  sins  and  so 
be  free  to  go  and  sin  again.  "  With  such  usa;;e  the  temple  is  not  a  place  of  salvation, 
but  »  refuge  for  robbers,  where  they  purify  themselves  from  the  blood  of  their  evil 
deeds,  so  as  to  be  the  readier  for  new  ones."  Therefore  all  they  who  "  make  Christ 
a  Minister  of  sin,"  who,  instead  of  deliverance  from  sin,  get  comfort  in  it  by  their 
religious  observances,  who  shelter  themselves  from  all  fear  of  God's  anger  and  silence 
the  warnings  of  conscience  by  "  coming  and  standing  before  God  in  his  house  which 
is  called  by  his  Name,"  though  their  object  be  only  "  to  be  delivered  to  do  all  these 
abominations,"  and  not  at  all  to  be  saved  from  them, — these  are  the  sacrilegious,  and 
their  profanation  of  holy  things  is  the  worst  of  all. 

III.  Think  of  the  results  of  suoh  sacbileqb.     1.  How  God  is  dishonoured! 

2.  How  his  semce  is  made  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  men !  What  a  stumbling-block  it  is 
to  those  who  would  turn  to  God  I  3.  How  it  hardens  the  man's  own  soul  I  4.  How 
it  necessitates  the  iudgment  of  God  I 

IV.  What  should  such  a  subject  teach  us?  Surely,  when  in  the  house  of  God, 
to  pray  that  if  any  have  come  there  in  sacrilegious  manner,  God's  Spirit,  the  Lord  of 
the  temple,  may  meet  with  them  and  turn  tliein  from  their  evil  way.  Should  we  not 
also  search  and  see  if  there  be  any  such  evil  way  in  ourselves  ?  And  let  our  prayer  be 
unto  him  who  when  on  earth  drove  forth  with  scourges  the  "  robbers"  whom  he  found 
Id  the  temple,  that  he  would  he  pleased,  by  the  scourge  of  his  Spirit  and  hia  Word,  to 
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drive  forth  from  all  in  his  house  now  all  in  them  that  would  rob  him  of  his  glory  and 
their  souls  of  eternal  life.— ^3. 

Vers.  12 — 16. —  Warning  voices.  I.  Such  voices  abb  perpetuallt  heard.  The 
prophet  speaks  of  three  such  here.  1.  Shiloh  (ver.  12).  2.  The  Lord  himself  (ver.  13). 
3.  Ephraim  (ver.  16), 

II.  And  THEY  tell  bver  the  same  truths.  1.  The  Divine  anger  against  sin 
(ver.  12).  2.  The  utter  uselessness  of  their  "  trust  in  lying  words "  to  escape  that 
anger  (ver.  14).     3.  The  absolute  need  of  reptntaiice. 

III.  And  MEET,  ALL  TOO  OPTBiir,  WITH  THE  SAME  RECEPTION.  They  Were  rejected. 
"  Ye  heard  not ;  and  I  called  you,"  etc.  (ver.  13). 

IV.  But  are  vindicated  in  like  awful  manner.  1.  By  their  sin  becoming 
ineradicable,  so  that  they  are  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  are  "  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin"  (of.  Mark  iii.  29).  Hence  (ver.  16)  the  prophet  is  forbidden  to  pray 
for  them  (cf.  1  John  v.  16).     2.  By  the  judgment  of  God  falling  upon  them  (ver.  15). 

Conclusion.  1.  Watch  and  pray  against  unbelief  in  these  warnings.  2.  Take 
heed  to  them  yourselves.     3.  Hold  them  up  to  others.    4.  Bless  God  for  them. — C. 

Vers.  12 — \i.— Shiloh,  or  the  Ood-forsaken  shrine.  It  is  to  many  minds  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  When  we  look  upon  the  ruins,  noble  even  in  their 
desolation,  of  some  former  beautiful  and  august  sanctuary  of  God.  There  are  many 
such  scattered  over  this  and  other  lands :  Tintern,  Furness,  Melrose,  etc.  Our 
imagination  pictures  them  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  with  their  many  stately 
towers  and  tapering  spires,  their  long-drawn  aisles  and  lofty  roofs,  the  glorious  vista 
of  high-arched  nave  and  choir  and  glittering  sanctuaries  stretching  away  further  still 
in  the  dim  distance,  the  gleaming  altars,  the  magnificent  service,  the  vast  throng  of 
kneeling  worshippers,  the  soul-enchanting  music,  and  the  murmur  of  myriad  prayers. 
The  memories  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  have  worshipped  and  are  buried  there 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  we  wistfully  wonder  where  and  why  that  consecrated  genius 
has  flown  which  had  power  to  rear  for  God  shrines  so  glorious  as  those  whose  ruins 
we  are  beholding  must  once  have  been.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  such  glory  and  beauty 
as  these  forsaken  shrines  once  had  gone  for  ever.  The  Jews  who  came  back  from  the 
Captivity  wept  when  they  thought  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  temple,  which  they 
never  more  might  see.  But  if  the  departure  of  material  glory  may  cause  sadness  to 
the  mind,  how  much  more  the  departure  of  that  which  is  spiritual  I  If  we  mourn  that 
we  shall  no  more  have  the  presence  of  some  fair  temple  of  the  Lord,  how  much  more 
when  we  lose  the  Lord  of  the  temple  I  And  it  is  such  sadder  loss  that  Shiloh,  the 
God-forsaken  shrine,  has  to  tell  of.     And  we  observe  upon  it  that — 

I.  There  abb  few  more  mournful  histories  than  that  op  Shiloh.  Shiloh  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  There  for  full  three 
hundred  years  the  ark  of  God  remained  and  the  priests  of  the  Lord  ministered.  As 
soon  as  the  promised  land  was  mainly  subdued,  Joshua  brought  the  ark  of  God  from 
Gilgal,  near  the  Jordan,  to  Shiloh.  The  place  was  probably  chosen  for  its  seclusion 
and  hence  its  safety,  it  being  off  the  great  highways  of  the  land.  Bethel,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  chosen  as  especially  sacred,  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites.  Hence  Shiloh,  in  the  territory  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  of 
their  great  ancestor  Joseph,  a  trilie  which  more  and  more  had  been  coming  to  the  front 
amongst  their  brethren,  was  chosen  for  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark  of  God.  There,  as 
afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  "  the  tribes  went  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testi- 
mony of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  What  ylad  festivals ;  what 
^cious  deliverances ;  what  Divine  responses  to  their  inquiring  of  the  Lord ;  what 
hoiy  memories  of  thronging  worshippers,  of  accepted  sacrifices,  of  saintly  priests  and 
prophets  who  had  dwelt  there,  were  all  associated  with  that  shrine  at  Shiloh  I  There 
Eli  ministered,  and  Hannah  came  to  present  her  offerings,  to  pour  out  her  prayers  and 
to  pay  her  vows.  There  she  brought  Samuel,  and  there  the  Lord  called  him  to  his  high 
service  as  he  ministered  before  him.  All  their  truest  and  noblest  life  drew  its  inspi- 
ration from  the  God  who  had  placed  his  Name  there,  and  whom  there  they  went  to 
worship.  But  at  length,  under  the  rule  of  Eli,  that  well-meaning  but  weak-willed  high 
priest,  priesthood  and  people  alike  sank  down  into  a  state  of  moral  and  religious  degra- 
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dation  from  which  Eli  was  powerlesi  to  deliver  them.  His  own  sons  led  the  way  in 
abominable  wickedness,  and  became  sons  of  Belial  even  beyond  others.  So  low  had 
ihey  fallen,  that  they  had  come  to  regard  the  ark  of  God  as  a  kind  of  fetish,  and  hence 
they  carried  it  down  to  battle  n gainst  the  Philistines,  thinking  thereby  to  certainly 
win  the  day.  But  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  its  besotted  priests  slain,  ami  isji, 
hearing  the  dreadful  tidings  suddenly,  died,  a  worn-out  and  broken-hearted  old  man. 
From  that  hour,  as  the  seventy-eighth  psalm  tells,  God  "  forsook  Shiloh,  the  tent 
which  he  placed  among  men ;  ...  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not 
tlie  tribe  of  Ephraim."  And  it  was  all  because,  as  the  same  psalm  tells,  Israel  "  tempted 
and  provoked  the  most  high  God,  and  kept  not  his  testimonies :  but  turned  back,  and 
dealt  deceitfully  like  their  fathers :  they  were  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow.  For 
they  provoked  him  to  anger  with  their  high  places,  and  moved  him  to  jealousy  with 
their  graven  images."  Wherefore  "  he  was  wroth,  and  greatly  abhorred  Israel."  And 
now,  ages  after,  Jeremiah  bids  the  people  of  his  day  go  to  Shiloh,  and  see  what  God  did 
to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  They  might  trace  out,  perhaps,  the  foimdations 
of  her  ancient  walls,  and  discover  the  vestiges  of  the  former  sanctuary ;  but  now  no 
altar  bore  the  sacred  fire,  the  smoke  of  no  sacrifice  ascended,  no  priest  minist«red,  no 
God  gave  answer,  no  song  of  the  Lord  went  up ;  the  whole  place  was  probahl}-  ravaged 
and  overthrown  by  the  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had  carried  off  their  great  treasure, 
the  ark  of  God.  Well  might  the  wife  of  Fhinehas,  in  the  hour  of  her  agony,  call 
her  new-born,  but  now  fatherless,  and  soon  to  be  altogether  her  orphan,  child, 
I-chabod,  fir  indeed  the  glory  had  departed,  the  ark  of  GtoA  was  taken,  and  the  Lord  had 
forsaken  Shiloh.  Oh,  the  sorrow,  the  shame,  the  unavailing  remorse  which  would  over- 
whelm the  faithless  priesthood  and  the  godless  people,  when  they  beheld  that  God- 
abandoned  shrine,  and  remembered  wherefore  this  calamity  had  come  upon  them  !  Yes, 
this  story  is  a  sad  one ;  but  it  is  most  salutary  also,  and  therefore  we  may  well  heed  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  says  to  us,  "Go  ye  now  unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh, 
where  I  set  my  Name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  ot  my 
people  Israel."    But  we  observe — 

II.  That  Shiloh  has  many  parallels.  Shiloh  is  not  the  only  God-forsaken  shrine 
of  which  the  Bible  tells  or  of  which  we  have  had  knowledge.  No;  there  are  all  too 
many  like  it.  There  was  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jeremiah's  time.  All  its 
splendour,  its  solemn  ritual,  its  lavish  sacrifices,  its  ever-burning  altar  fire,  could  not 
save  it.  The  stern  sentence  went  forth  against  it,  and  it  was  burnt  with  fire  and 
laid  in  ashes  on  the  ground.  There  was  the  temple  which  was  afterwards  built  on  tlie 
return  from  Captivity,  and  which  was  so  beautiful  and  adorned  in  the  time  of  our  Lord; 
concerning  that,  too,  Jesus  said,  "  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate!"  And 
it  was  the  same  with  many  Churches,  those  "  spiritual  houses  "  which,  after  our  Lord's 
time  and  In  his  Name,  were  reared  "  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  The 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  honour  of  being  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom 
was  taken  from  her  and  transferred  to  Antioch,  and  ultimately  it  was  overwhelmed 
altogether  in  the  destruction  that  came  on  the  city  in  which  it  was  gathered.  And 
there  were  the  Churches  of  Asia ;  their  "  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  its  place,"  as 
the  Lord  warned  them  would  be  the  case,  and  now  secular  historians  bear  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  that  warning  word.  Gibbon  tells  how  "  in  the  loss  of  Kphesus 
the  Christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick 
of  the  Revelation ;  the  desolation  is  complete ;  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  or  the  Church 
of  Mary  will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  the 
three  stately  theatres  of  Laodioea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes.  Sardis  is 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village ;  the  god  of  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked 
in  the  mosques  of  Thyatiia  and  Pergamos;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna  is 
supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone  has  been 
saved  by  prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  ilistance  from  the  sea,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above  four  score 
years;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek 
colonies  and  Churches  of  Asia,  Philadel|ihia  is  still  erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.' 
They  have  thus  all  disappeared,  as  Christian  Clmrobes  almost;  utterly  ;  they  aie  as  Shiloh 
and  Jerusalem — their  houses  in  which  they  worshipped  Gml  lelt  unto  them  desolate, 
And  there  have  been  many  other  Churches  since,  and  some  nearer  our  own  time  .and  in 
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our  own  land.  And  many  still,  perhaps,  need  sorely  the  admonitory  counsel  to  go  to 
Shiloh,  and  see  what  th«  Lord  has  done  there.  But  not  in  material  edifices  alone,  nor 
even  in  those  gathered  communities  to  which  more  properly  the  name  of  Churches 
belongs,  need  we  go  to  find  instances  of  God-forsaken  shrines.  For  inasmuch  as  we  all 
are  "  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghcc."  so  St.  Paul  tells  us,  and  our  own  experience  confirms 
his  word,  it  is  possible  to  find  only  too  many  illustrations  of  this  same  mournful  fact. 
Take  the  ever-memorable  example  and  warning  of  the  fallen  apostle  Judas.  What  a  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  once  was  1  How  richly  gifted !  how  gloriously  endowed !  He  came 
with  the  rest,  saying,  "  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  Name."  He 
with  the  rest  "  ate  and  drank  in  Christ's  presence,  and  in  his  Name  did  many  wonderful 
works."  He  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  and  by  him  was  sent  forth  in  his  Name. 
But  behold  him  giving  place  to  the  devil,  yielding  his  soul  up  to  the  demon  of 
covetousness  and  worldly  ambition,  and  then  acting  as  the  guide  to  them  who  arrested 
the  Lord,  betraying  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss,  and  then,  when  too  late  he  awoke  to 
see  the  madness  and  horror  of  what  he  had  done,  rushing  forth  to  seek  and  find  a 
suicide's  grave  in  the  Aceldama,  "  the  field  of  blood,"  purchased  by  the  price  of  his 
traitorous  gain.  And  Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  iJemas  and  yet  others,  what  are  they 
all  but  deplorable  instances  and  names  of  these  God-forsaken  shrines?  And  have  we 
not  known  such  ?  Men  who  prayed,  and  worshipped,  and  taught,  and  preached,  and  then, 
having  denied  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  fell  away,  and  found  henceforth  nothing  but 
"  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment "  and  of  the  "  fiery  indignation  "  of  God  destined 
to  be  poured  out  on  all  .such  as  they.  Ah  1  it  is  a  sight  which  might  well  make  angels 
weep,  and  which  drew  forth  the  bitter  tears  of  the  Son  of  God  himself. 

III.  And  rtr  evert  case  the  cause  of  this  forsakino  of  them  by  God  was  one 
AKD  THE  SAME.  It  was  always  "  wickedness."  Not  any  outward  circumstance,  not  any 
of  those  secondary  causes  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as  the  real  cause.  But  this 
which  these  verses  so  plainly  declare.  It  was  so  even  in  those  ruined  edifices  to  which 
we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  homily.  History  will  tell  you  how  gross  immo- 
lality  and  horrible  corruption  found  a  too-ready  home  in  those  fair  fabrics  which  had 
been  reared  for  far  other  purposes  and  with  far  other  design.  But  "  wickedness " 
having  made  them  its  haunt  and  home,  the  people,  roused  to  fierce  wrath,  rose  up  and 
tore  them  down,  and  their  grey,  ivy-clad  stones  utter  forth  to  this  day  such  message  as 
that  in  our  text.  And  in  all  those  other  instances  to  which  we  have  pointed,  whether 
temples  made  with  hands,  whether  Churches  or  individual  men,  it  has  ever  been  sin,  sin, 
which  has  wrought  all  this  evil.  And  in  that  every-day  fact  of  bodily  death  we  have 
the  standing  type  of  this  terrible  truth,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  That  body  once 
so  bright,  so  full  of  energy,  so  lit  up  with  intelligence  and  love,  so  possessed  too,  it  may 
have  been,  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  fair,  so  lovely  to  look  upon  when  life  dwelt  in  it, 
now  in  death, — what  is  it  but  a  God-forsaken  shrine,  and  hence  doomed  to  return, "  earth 
to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes  "  ?  We  are  so  accustomed  to  death  that  this 
its  solemn  lesson  we  are  ever  forgetting  or  putting  out  of  sight. 

IV.  But  all  these  Shilohb  have  a  message  from  God  unto  ub,  accordino  to 
WHAT  WE  ARE.  We  every  one  of  us  are  either  examples  of  these  forsaken  ones,  or 
becoming  so,  or,  blessed  be  G^od,  still  habitations  for  him  through  the  Spirit.  Now,  if  we 
be  already  forsaken  of  God,  then  if  this  fact  be — as  surely  it  should  be,  and  as  we  trust 
it  ii — a  matter  of  sore  distress  to  us,  then  there  is  a  gracious  word  to  us  if  we  be  willing 
to  hear  it.  All  of  us  were  once  "temples  of  God."  We  can  look  back  to  the  time 
when  none  of  the  unclean  spirits  that  now  haunt  and  harm  us  so  terribly  had  any  home 
in  our  souls ;  when  thoughts  were  pure,  hands  undefiled,  and  our  lips  unpolluted  with 
8vil.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  brought  us  to  be  baptized,  or  in  other  ways  recognized 
the  blessed  truth  that  we  belonged  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  And  in  our 
childhood  days  we,  as  all  children  are,  were  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
what  are  we  now?  0  God,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  what  some  are  now!  The 
desolate  ruins  of  once  glorious  Churches ;  the  lifeless  bodies  that  we  carry  to  the  grave 
are  but  faint  typos  of  what  some  of  these  God-forsaken  ones  have  become.  And  can  it 
be  that  any  are  willing  to  continue  so,  and  thus  make  it  inevitable  that  God  should 
sweep  you  away  into  the  hell  of  all  corruption  ?  Oh  no ;  you  cannot  be  willing  that  that 
should  be.  Well,  then,  if  you  tremble  at  such  doom,  as  well  you  may,  listen :  Ood  wiU 
n-enter  his  shrine,  and  make  you  once  again  his  iemphs.   Yes,  he  will  do  that.   He  will 
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"restore  your  fouls  and  lead  you  in,"  etc.  But  first,  as  when  Hezekiah  cleansed  the  temple, 
you  must  cast  out  the  manifold  uncleanness  that  is  there.  There  must  be  a  thorough 
purging,  a  real  repentance.  God  vill  not  come  back  to  a  sin-inhabited  and  evil-loving 
soul.  You  must  "  throughly  amend  your  ways."  This  is  indispensable.  See  how  in.this 
chapter  and  throughout  his  Word  God  insists  upon  this.  And  then,  as  the  high  priest 
was  wont  to  do,  come  bearing  the  blood  of  atonement  into  the  presence  of  Ood ;  come, 
that  is,  pleading  the  Name  of  Jcsns  for  acceptance  and  pardon  and  restoration, — and  you 
shall  behold,  in  the  shrine  of  your  soul,  the  cloud  of  glory  once  again  shining  there  and 
the  presence  of  God  again  manifested  there.  Thus  come  day  by  day,  and  you  shall  find 
how  Christ  saye*  "  to  the  uttermost  all  that,"  etc.  But  are  you  of  those  wliom  God  is 
now  forsaking  ?  Is  the  dread  process  of  crowding  out  Gk)d  by  the  bringing  into  the  shrine 
of  your  heart  those  many  things  God  hates  and  with  which  he  will  nut  abide,  going  on 
in  you?  Ahl  that  may  be  so.  As  others,  so  you  were  once  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  perhaps  there  came  a  day  when  more  than  ever  you  welcomed  v'im  as  your 
Ruler,  because  he  bad  taken  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  had  shown  them  unto  you.  You 
made  your  open  confession  and  avowal  of  your  desire  to  be  ruled  and  govemeil  by  him ; 
yon  pledged  yourself  by  his  help  to  be  Christ's  faithful  servant  always.  And  for  a  time 
you  were  bo:  you  were  careful,  conscientious ;  you  remembered  your  Lord's  word,  "Watch 
and  pray  ;"  you  readily  abandoned  all  that  stood  between  you  and  the  doing  of  his  will; 
you  wall?ed  with  God.  But  a  change  has  come  over  you.  One  by  one  you  received  into 
your  heart  likings,  and  desires,  and  beliefs,  and  dispositions  which  were  contrary  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  These  suggestions  you  listened  to,  their  counsels  you  obeyed.  And 
so  the  love  of  the  world  fastened  on  you,  propensities  and  habits  which  war  against  the 
soul  took  hold  of  you,  and  now  you,  whose  heart  was  once  a  shrine  of  God,  will,  if  the 
sad  process  I  have  spoken  of  goes  on  much  longer,  be  forsaken  of  him  altogether.  Oh 
that  the  consideration  of  the  doom  of  Shiloh  may  fill  us  with  a  holy  fear,  and  lead  ui 
to  such  prayer  u  that  which  the  well-known  verse  expresses  1— i 

*  Search  me,  O  Lord,  and  try  my  heart, 
For  thou  that  heart  canst  see, 
And  turn  each  cursed  idol  out 
That  dared  to  rival  thee." 

But  some  of  you  are  to  be  congratulated  that  you  are  still  loni|iles  of  God,  (till 
shrines  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Well,  then,  cherish  his  presence  aa  ihe  gieftiest  joy  of  your 
life.  For  "  be  is  your  life.''  You  would  not  invite  to  meet  and  abide  with  a  dear  and 
honoured  earthly  friend  those  with  whom  you  well  knew  he  had  no  sympathy  nor  they 
with  him,  who  were  distasteful  and  hostile  to  him.  You  would  not  treat  an  earthly 
Iriend  so.  Be  careful,  then,  not  so  to  treat  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  now  dwells  within  you. 
Be  full  of  solicitude  not  to  grieve  him,'  yet  more  to  do  nought  that  would  drive  him  from 
you.  "Walk  not  after  the  fle.sh,  but  alier  the  Spirit."  So  shall  God  dwell  in  you  and  you 
in  God,  and  that  more  and  more  to  your  ever-increasing  strength  and  purity  and  joy. 
Thus  though,  as  we  have  now  done,  you  may  go  in  devout  thought  to  Shiloh,  and 
behold  what  God  has  done  there,  yet  you  shall  be  able  with  thankful  joy  to  know  that 
iiever,  never  shall  you  be  as  that  God-forsaken  shrine. — C. 

Vers.  13 — 16. — The  Divine  long-suffering  worn  out.  The  above  section  brings  before 
us,  as  do  many  other  Scriptures,  this  very  certain  and  very  serious  trath  of  God's 
patience  being  not  only  exhaustible,  but  exhausted.     We  observe — 

I.  The  Divime  long-suffebino  "is  a  veky  precious  pact.  Nations,  Churches,  indi- 
viduals— have  not  we  ourselves  ? — have  been  examples  of  it.  What  have  not  all  of  us 
owed  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  is  long-sufTering,  and  "  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
hut  rather  that  he  should  turn,"  etc.  'i     But — 

n.  This  truth  has  very  often  been  much  abused.  1.  In  men's  thoughts;  for  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  pervert  the  truth  of  the  "  eternal  hope,"  and  to  think  that  in 
110  way  can  the  finite  will  of  man  exhaust  the  infinitude  of  morcy  which  there  is 
in  God.  2.  And  in  their  words  also  they  have  so  set  forth  the  long-suffering  of  Ghjd 
a;!  to  leave  on  men's  minds  the  impression  that  it  was  practically  i.ufinite.  We  loyt 
U>  sing  such  verses  as  those  which  tell  how 
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**  None  can  measure  out  thj  patience 

By  the  span  of  human  thought, 
None  can  bound  the  tender  merciei 
Which  thy  holy  Son  bath  wroughi* 

And  there  ti  •  senee  in  which  these  words  are  most  blessedly  true,  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  such  words  are  often  pressed  to  a  meaning  which  practically  encourages  the 
sinner  to  go  on  in  sin.  3.  And  yet  more  is  this  truth  abused  in  deed.  Those  to  whom 
the  prophet  was  writin<:;  had  abused  the  long-suffering  of  Qod  (cf.  the  closing  verses 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles).  And  how  fearfully  frequent  is  this  abuse  in  the 
present  day !  How  many  reckon  securely  on  making  their  peace  with  God,  and  having 
all  the  great  affairs  of  their  souls  fully  settled  for  eternity,  although  they  go  on,  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year,  living  in  total  disregard  lx)th  of  God  and  of  his  will.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  insist  with  all  urgency — 

III.  That  the  LOKa-snrPEEiNO  op  God  can  be  worn  out.  The  above  section  of 
this  prophecy  plainly  declares  this  fact.  And  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  stands  not  alone 
in  evidence  of  this  (cf.  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  and  how  long  then  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited).  Those  who  perished  in  the  wilderness — how  often  were  they  warned  I 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  God  never  brings  ruin  upon  nation.  Church,  or 
individual  soul  without  warning,  repeated,  plain,  and  urgent.  But  the  fact  that  he 
does  send  such  ruin  proves  that  men  may  tempt  God  too  far. 

IV.  AHD    that   which    will    exhaust   the    L0NQ-8nF7ERIIia    OF    QoD   U    OLXABLY 

SHOWir  VB,  It  is  not  the  fact  of  sin,  great  sin,  repeated  sin,  but  it  is  when,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  sin  has  been  persisted  in  in  spite  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  plainest 
warning.  "  He  that  being  often  reproved  hardoneth  his  neck,"  etc.  (Prov.  xxix.  1). 
Now,  such  was  the  conduct  of  those  told  of  here.  God  had  not  merely  let  them  know 
of  the  peril  of  their  conduct,  but  his  loving  solicitude  for  them  had  sliowii  itself  in  the 
most  marked  ways.  Note  expressions  in  ver.  13 :  God  not  only  spoke  to  them,  but 
like  as  "  those  who  watch  for  the  morning  "  rise  up  early,  so  God  himself  awoke  early, 
i.e.  he  chose  the  most  favourable  hours,  the  most  probable  means  for  gaining  atttntion 
to  the  truths  which  he,  by  his  prophets,  spoke  to  them.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
"  Ye  beard  not;  ...  ye  an.swereri  not"  (cf.  ch.  vi.  16, 17).  Now,  it  is  sin  persisted  in, 
in  spite  of  all  such  Divine  solicitude  so  repeatedly  manifested,  that  God  will  not  pardon 
(vers.  14, 15).  It  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  and  like  such  sin  its  forgiveness  is  not  even 
to  be  prayed  for  (ver.  16,  and  of.  1  John  iv.  16). 

V.  CoNsiPBB  the  beason  OF  THIS  EBFDSAL  TO  FOBGiTB.  It  is  uot  because  there  is 
not  love  sufficient  in  God  to  pardon,  but  because  his  love  is  so  great,  because  he  is 
love.  For  God's  love  is  not  as  that  of  too  many  earthly  parent-s — a  partial  and  unjust 
thin",  loving  one  child  at  the  expense  of  the  others — but  his  love  is  for  the  children. 
Kiauihole  family  are  the  subjects  of  his  incessant  and  tenderest  solicitude.  Now,  if  a 
rebellious  child  come  away  from  its  rebellion,  and  have  done  with  it,  coming  and 
confessing,  "Father,!  luive  sinned,"  with  what  joy  the  Father  welcomes  such  returning 
one  backl  And  so  do  the  angels  of  God.  No  harm,  but  only  good,  results.  But  if 
there  be  no  repentance,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  burns  on  in  the  heart  of  the  child, 
how  consistently  with  true  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  other  and  obedient  children, 
can  the  Father  deal  with  that  one  as  he  does  with  these  ?  It  would  turn  heaven  into 
hell  and  make  the  Father's  house,  now  the  home  of  blessedness  and  the  blessed,  a  scene 
of  eternal  discord.  It  could  not  be.  Now,  it  is  because  such  despising  of  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  destroys  the  hope  of  repentance,  renders  impossible  the  sighing  of  the 
contrite  heart,  and  renders  certain  the  going  on  in  rebellion,  that  therefore  this  sin 
wears  out  the  long-suffering  of  God  and  hath  never  forgiveness.  The  very  love  of  Qod 
necessitates  that  he  who  is  separate  and  alien  in  heart  from  the  children  of  his  love 
should  be  separate  and  alien  from  ihem  in  every  other  respect  as  well.  And  therefore, 
because  it  would  be  praying  against  the  well-being  of  God's  children,  the  prophet  is 
forbidden  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  this  sin.  It  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin 
unto  death,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CoNOLUBlON.  We  learn  what  alone  bars  the  mercy  of  Ood.  Not  this  or  that  sin, 
howeTer  great.  Still  less  tha  circumstance  of  death.  B>.t  ikis  "despl.^lng  the  foi> 
baamnce  of  Qod."    What  need,  then,  for  us  all  to  pray,  "  Keep  back  thy  servant  alM 
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from  presumptuous  sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me :  ...  I  shall  he  inno- 
cent from  the  great  transgression  "1 — C. 

Ver.  16. — Prohibited  prayers.    The  text  a  distinct  instance.     We  remark — 

I.  SacH  PROHIBITION  OF  PEATER  8EEM8  VERT  8TBANGB.  Are  We  not  hidden  "  pray 
without  ceasing,"  "in  all  things  by  prayer  and  supplication  .  .  .  make  our  requests 
known  unto  God  "  ?  Are  we  not  promised,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  "  ?  Did  not  the 
Lord  say,  "  Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint "  ?  And,  in  a  case  more  nearly 
resembling  the  one  before  us  in  the  text,  did  not  Samuel  say  tu  the  rebellious  people  of 
his  day,  "  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for 
you"? 

IL  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  And  this  prohibition  is  repeated  (ch.  xi.  14;  xiv.  11; 
cf.  also  Exod.  xxxii.  10). 

III.  And  we  have  what  is  similar  now.  There  is  no  express  command  not  to 
pray  for  the  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  yet  we  never  do  pray  for  such  things. 
David's  servants  wondered  that  when  his  child  was  dead  he  should  altogether  cease 
from  fasting  and  prayer;  but  he  answered,  "Wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  1  bring  him 
back  again  ?  "  (2  Sam.  xiL  23).  \nd  even  before  death  has  actually  taken  place,  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  life,  we  find  it  all  but  impossible  to  pray  for  such  life.  And  so  in 
regard  to  what  we  know  would  be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  we  should  never  think  of  praying  for  aught  like  that.  Or  for  what  cannot  be  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Now,  in  all  these  things  it  is  as  if  we  had  been  prohibited  to 
pray  for  them,  seeing  that  we  never  do  so  pray.  As  children  give  over  praying  their 
parents  to  do  this  or  that  when  they  see  by  the  expression  of  their  countenance  that  it 
cannot  he,  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  see  the  faintest  look  of  "  yes,"  they  urge 
their  request  with  a  renewed  importunity  of  clamour ;  so  is  it  in  our  prayers  before 
God.  We  must  see  the  look  of "  yes  "  on  the  face  of  God  in  more  or  less  degree,  or  our 
piayers  die  down.  But  if  it  6e  seen,  then  they  rise  up,  press  on  and  forward  with  a 
vigour  unknown  before.  This  is  a  law  of  all  prayer.  And  in  regard  to  prayer  for  such 
as  are  told  of  in  the  text;,  it  may  be  that  Jeremiah  was  not  expressly  told  in  so  many 
words  that  he  was  not  to  pray  for  them,  but  it  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind  that  he 
could  not.  And  it  is  sadly  possible  that  such  conviction  may  be  borne  in  upon  the 
minds  of  God's  people  now  concerning  some  reprobate  ones.  There  comes  over  the 
soul  the  deep  feeling  that  such  and  such  a  one  "  is  joined  to  his  idols,"  and  that  you 
can  only  "  let  him  alone."  The  disciples  of  the  Lord  were  bidden,  when  their  message 
was  spurned,  to  cast  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  as  a  testimony  against  them.  Paul  did 
so  with  the  hardened  Jews.  And  such  solemn  conviction  as  to  the  utter  godlessuess  of 
any  on  the  part  of  a  company  of  God's  people  is  that  "  binding  on  earth  "  which  will 
be  ratified  by,  because  it  is  hut  the  result  of,  the  "  binding  in  heaven."  They  of  whom 
the  Church  feels  deeply  that  "  their  sins  are  retained,"  those  sins  are  retained.  And  so 
through  this  solemn  conviction,  this  despair  of  the  soul's  turning  to  God,  prayer  for 
such  soul  may  become  impossible.  God  has  practically  said  concerning  such  to  his 
people,  "  Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither,"  etc. 

IV.  This  is  a  tact  of  most  momentous  import  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  To  be 
given  up  by  God's  servants  may  be  the  tokeu  that  you  are  given  up  by  God.  Their 
feeling  about  you  may  be — we  do  not  say  necessarily  is,  biit  may  be — but  the  reflec- 
tion of  God's.  Happy  are  they  who  put  joy  and  gladness  into  the  hearts  of  God's 
servants,  and  for  whom  they  with  earnestness  and  strong  faith  can  pray.  But  sad 
is  the  outlook  of  those  for  whom  those  same  servants  of  God  feel  they  cannot  pray. 
Oh,  pray  that  prayers  for  you  may  uever  be  counted  by  God  or  by  his  people  as 
amongst  prohibited  prayers  I — G. 

Ver.  18. — Idolatrous  worship  hath  a  warning  and  a  model.  The  text  vividly  por- 
trays the  worship  rendered  to  the  heathen  goddess,  whose  sumptuous  and  licentious 
worship  had  so  fascinated  those  to  whom  the  prophet  wrote. 

I.  It  IB  A  WARNING.  For  it  shows  the  deadly  contagion  of  sin.  Now,  when  the 
head  of  the  household  goes  after  evil,  he  speedily  draws  in  and  down  wife  and  children, 
until  the  whole  family  is  corrupted,  and  they  become  a  household  of  wickedness.  The 
text  reveals  whole  families  engaged  in  the  worship  of  idolatry,  each  member  takinf  as 
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active  and  eager  part.  They  become  so  many  societies  for  the  propagation  of  ungodli- 
ness. In  the  sanctity  or  the  sin  of  the  parent  the  children  are  sui-e  to  share.  In  the 
first,  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  in  the  second,  by  the  fatal  force  of  a  father's  example.  A 
father  can  lift  his  children  up  to  heaven  or  he  can  drag  them  down  to  hell,  and  soma 
do.     See  the  text. 

IL  But  it  is  a  model  also.  In  what  we  are  here  told,  the  heathwi  shame  the 
Church.  Idolatrous  worship  may  well  put  to  the  blush  much  of  the  worship  of  God. 
For  in  the  worship  told  of  in  the  text,  false  and  horrible  as  it  was,  nevertheless  we  see 
much  that  we  might  well  copy.  1.  It  was  aworship  that  made  all  work.  What  a  busy 
hive  of  workers  each  household  is  seen  to  be !  But  where  is  the  counterpart  of  this  in 
the  Church  of  Christ?  A  whole  family  eager  and  active  for  Christ — the  father,  the 
mother,  and  all  the  children — would  be  a  unique  fact.  How  lazy,  how  indolent,  is 
the  greater  part  of  our  religion !  2.  The  children  were  interested  in  it.  We  are  heart- 
broken that  the  great  masses  of  our  countrymen  stand  aloof  from  the  worship,  of  God. 
Did  we  interest  them  in  it  when  they  were  children?  We  had  them  all  in  our  hands, 
as  we  have  their  children  now.  Are  our  modes  of  worship,  our  representations  of  God's 
truth,  our  methods  of  instruction,  such  as  shall  make  tliem  love  God's  worship  when 
they  grow  up?  What  would  we  not  give  to  :  ee  our  children  so  eager  in  God's  worship 
as  were  the  children  told  of  in  the  text  in  idol-worsliip?  3.  Both  sides  of  the  house 
were  agreed  on  this  great  question.  Husband  and  wife  weie  of  one  mind,  and  each  did 
what  they  could  to  further  it.  It  was  the  general  rule.  Is  it  so  now  in  regard  to  God 
and  his  service?  Does  the  husband  never  hinder  the  wife?  does  the  wife  always  help 
the  husband  on  the  heavenward  road?  4.  There  was  fit  work  for  each,  and  each  did 
it.  The  children  could  gather  sticks,  the  men  kindle  the  fires,  and  the  women,  etc. 
When  will  there  arise  in  the  Church  some  who  will  point  out  some  fresh  and  wise 
methods  of  enlisting  all  in  her  work?  We  have  now  two  or  three  regular  plans  in 
operation;  but  if  any  be  unfit  or  unwilling  for  them,  as  many  are,  there  is  nothing  else 
for  them.  What  we  need  is  what  these  idolaters  in  their  sad  worship  seem  to  have 
found — a  work  for  every  one,  and  every  one  at  his  work.  But  meanwhile  let  each  one 
who  is  standing  in  the  vineyard  idle,  not  because  unwilling  to  work,  but  because  uo 
one  has  hired  him,  no  one  has  pointed  him  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  really  fit — and 
there  are  many  such — let  him  take  his  case  to  the  Lord,  and  ask,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  he  may  rest  assured,  no  matter  whether  he  be  little  child  or 
grown-up  man,  an  answer  will  come  to  him  soon. — C. 

Ver.  19. — The  recoil  of  sin.  I.  The  bbshlts  op  sin  on  others  abb  tbbbiblb.  1. 
What  may  not  be  their  deadly  influence  upon  those  with  whom  the  sinner  comes  in  con- 
tact? How  hereditary,  how  contagious,  how  virulent,  the  poison  of  sin!  As  no  man  liveth 
unto  himself,  so  also  "  no  man  dieth  unto  himself."  If  he  die  by  reason  of  his  sin,  he 
ever  drags  down  others  into  the  same  doom.  2.  And  their  results  Qodward.  It  is  said 
they  "  provoke  him  to  anger ; "  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ; "  "  God  is 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  But  still  sin  is  "  the  abominable  thing  that  he 
hates."  He  will  not  tolerate  it  in  his  children,  and  hence,  however  severe  the  measures 
necessary  to  separate  it  and  them,  those  measures  will  be  taken.  "Our  God  is  a 
consuming  fire."    But — 

II.  The  becoil  of  sin  on  the  binneb  himself  is  tebbible  albo.  It  is  described  in 
the  text.  1.  It  provokes  him  to  anger.  It  is  not  alone  the  Lord  whose  anger  is  aroused, 
but  the  sinner's  anger  also  is  provoked.  As  he  looks  back  on  the  folly,  the  utter 
madness,  of  what  he  has  done,  how  completely  he  has  been  deceived,  what  rage  of 
remorse  fills  his  soul  1  How  he  flogs  himself  with  the  lashings  of  his  own  self-upbraid- 
ing I  What  epithets  of  anger  and  contempt  does  he  heap  upon  his  own  head  1  He  is 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  wayn  And  another  of  these  bitter  fruits  is  :  2.  Con- 
'usion  of  face.  He  Is  ashamed,  abashed,  confounded,  because  of  his  sin.  He  is  so 
(1)  lefore  his  own  conscience.  He  cannot  bear  to  think  of  himself.  From  the  com- 
panionship of  his  own  thotights  he  flees  as  from  a  haunting  ghost.  Like  a  sheeted  spectre 
conscience  seems  to  be  pointing  at  him  with  its  dread  finger,  its  stony  eyes  ever  glaring 
upon  him,  so  that,  turn  which  way  h«  will,  he  cannot  escape  their  gaze.  He  is  auamed 
of  himself,  covered  with  confusion  of  face  before  his  own  conscience.  Oh,  miserable, 
miiwrable  wretch  that  he  is  1   (2)  Brfwe  Qod.    He  cannot  pray.    He  shuna  the  throne 
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of  grace.  His  iniquities  have  .so  "  taken  hold  of  him  "  that  he  cannot  "  look  up."  All 
joy,  all  confidence,  all  hope  in  God,  have  fled.  He  feels  himself  an  outcast  irom  the 
Divine  presence ;  he  woul  1  feel  the  eye  of  God  upon  him  if  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  and 
that  he  cannot  bear.  (3)  Btfore  man.  He  cannot  for  ever  conceal  his  sin  and  lolly, 
and  even  when  it  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  he  is  conscious  of  this  "confusion  of  face"  in 
the  presence  of  others.  And  uhen  at  length  the  sin  is  discovered,  oh,  what  agony  of 
shiime  and  remorse  then!  Death  is  chosen  rather  than  life,  and  men  rush  to  the 
suicide's  grave  as  to  a  positive  relief.  "  Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world,"  which 
has  become  aware  of  their  sin!  Oh,  this  awful  recoil  of  sin  I  "  I  believe  that  if  the 
mental  sufferings  of  such  backsliders  could  be  written  and  faithfully  published,  they 
would  astound  you,  and  be  a  more  horrible  story  to  read  than  all  the  torments  of  the 
Inquisition.  What  racks  a  man  is  stretched  upon  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
covenant  with  God !  What  fires  have  burned  within  the  souls  of  those  men  who  have 
been  untrue  to  Christ  and  his  cause  I  What  dungeons,  what  grim  and  dark  prisons 
underground,  have  saints  of  God  lain  in  who  have  gone  aside  into  by-path  meadows 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  King's  highway  1  He  who  sins  must  smart,  especially  if  he 
be  a  child  of  God,  for  the  Lord  hath  said  of  his  people,  '  You  only  have  I  known  of  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  your  iniquities.'  Whoever  may 
};o  unchastised,  a  child  of  God  never  shall "  (Spuryeon). 

in.  The  alone  cube  fob  this  confusion  of  face  is  the  contbitb  confession  of 
THAT  WHICH  HAS  CAUSED  rr.  God's  word  is  pa:jsed  that  such  confession  shall  avail; 
hut  let  not  him  who  has  gone  back  from  God  think  that  the  return  will  be  as  easy  as 
the  departure.  It  will  not.  David  was  never  the  same  after  his  sin  as  he  was  before. 
Oh,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  this  recoil  of  sin,  and  how  it  staggers  and  wounds  and 
weakens  the  soul  for  the  whole  life  long.  We  slide  back,  gliding  easily  as  over  smooth 
ice.  Not  so  do  we  return.  Still,  let  the  return  be  ever  so  difBcult,  the  Lord  bids  us 
return,  and  he  will  heal  all  our  backslidings.  Oh,  let  us  all  go  straight  away  to  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ctirist,  for  fear  we  should  be  backsliders  ;  for  there  is  the  surest 
standing-ground,  there  our  footsteps  never  slip!  And  if  we  have  tlius  sinned,  and  sin's 
recoil  is  now  terribly  felt  by  us,  then  still  go  to  the  same  cross ;  for  our  only  hope  of 
healing  ia  there,  and  there  alone. 

«  Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord  our  God 
With  contrite  liearts  return ; 
Our  God  is  gracious,  nor  will  Ie«T« 
The  penitent  to  moiun." 

0. 

Ver.  20. — Th«  innocent  victims  of  sin.  I.  There  are  many  such.  All  forms  of 
hie  are  mentioned  here — human,  animal,  plant  from  the  stateliest  trees  down  to  the 
lowliest  herb — and  all  shall  suffer  because  of  the  sin  of  but  a  portion  of  them.  How 
many,  even  of  men,  were  innocent!  and  the  young  children — ^what  had  they  done? 
Yet  none  were  to  escape,  though  it  was  but  a  portion  of  the  men  of  the  day  who  had 
done  such  wrong. 

IL  Hence  some  sat,  "The  wat  of  the  Lord  is  hot  equal."  But:  1.  The 
summing  up  of  all  life  in  one  head,  constituting  it  a  corporate  unity,  giving  a 
soUdariie  to  all  life,  especially  to  all  human  life,  is  the  Divine  order.  2.  And  though 
sin  and  sorrow  come  by  means  of  it,  yet  a  far  larger  balance  of  good  is  produced  by  it. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  our  all  being  members  one  of  another  ?  True,  evil  comes,  but 
good  yet  more.  Were  we  all  isolated,  separated,  independent,  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  for  our  good  even  then,  but  there  would  be  certainty  of  infinite  loss.  If  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  is  unto  thousands  of  generations  "  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his 
commandments"  (Kxod.  xx.  6).  3.  And  though  because  of  it  "in  Adam  all  died,"  yet 
because  of  it  also  "  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  This  interlinking  of  one  with 
all  and  all  with  one  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and,  though  attended 
with  piesent  evils,  not  at  all  of  complaint. 

HI.  And  the  thought  or  these  innocent  victims  of  bin  is  host  ialutart. 
1.  /*  often  holds  back  from  sin.  This  is  one  way  in  which  God  "  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babei  and  aucklings  has  ordained  strength."    How  often  Others  and  mothers  will,  for 
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the  sake  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not  be  harmed,  keep  back  from  sin,  tc 
which  but  for  such  motive  they  might  have  yielded!  2.  It  deepens  repentance  for  sin. 
(Of.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  17.)  3.  It  walces  airi  more  hate/id  to  «».  What  must  that  be  which 
destroys  not  us  only,  but  our  chilrlren,  innocent  of  all  sin?  And  it  may  be  that  the 
thus  furnishing  of  additional  safeguards  against  sin,  and  of  aHditional  motives  to 
obedience,  was  one  reason  in  the  Divine  mind  for  constituting  us  all  "  members  one  of 
another." 

IV.  And  the  thought  of  the  innocent  Victim  of  sin,  oub  Lord  Jesus,  is  the 
MOST  salutaet  op  all.  For  he  trausforms  us  from  victims  into  victors — victors  over 
the  condemning,  the  attractive,  the  defiling,  the  enslaving  power  of  sin.  And  it  is  aa 
we  "look  unto"  him,  as  our  souls  habitually  trust  him  to  do  all  this  for  us,  that  we 
cease  to  be  victims  of  sin,  and  become  victors  over  it.  Let  us  give  glory  to  him  by 
accepting  his  ofiered  grace. — C. 

Vers.  21 — 28. —  The  indispensable  condition  of  tveU-lieing.  This  is  laid  down  in 
ver.  23 — obedience  to  God.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  entire  Bible,  of  our  Lord,  the 
prophets,  his  apostles.  The  gospel  is  for  this— to  secure  it  more  perfectly ;  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Law  were  for  the  same  reason.  But  men  have  ever  rebelled 
against  this.  They  were  doing  so  in  Jeremiah's  time.  They  souglit  to  make  their 
sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  a  substitute  for  the  obedience  Qod  commanded.  Hence, 
as  Hezekiah  was  compelled  to  destroy  the  venerable  relic,  the  brazen  serpent,  which, 
intended  as  an  aid  to  faith,  had  become  the  object  of  faith,  so  now  Jeremiah  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  slightingly  of  the  appointed  sacrifices  and  worship  of  the  temple  for  the 
very  same  reason.  Ver.  21 ;  he  mocks  at  their  repeated  sacrifices,  and  (ver.  22) 
declares  that  at  first  God  never  desired  or  conimandetl  any  such  things — only  that  they 
should  obey  his  voice.  Ue  implies  that  they  were  afterwards  given  but  as  safeguards 
and  helps  to  their  obedience,  which,  without  them,  could  not  be  secured.  That 
obedience  (ver.  23)  he  emphasizes  as  the  one  thing  needful — the  only  thing  for  which 
God  oared,  but  which  they  had  persistently  and,,  what  was  worse  (ver.  26),  increasingly 
refused.  So  that  now  (ver.  27)  they  were  fixed  in  their  disobedience,  and  no  words, 
however  divinely  authorized,  however  earnestly  urged,  would  have  effect,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  declare  (ver.  28)  their  utterly  abandoned  character  and  con- 
dition. And  the  like  conduct  is  seen  still.  Men  still  are  ever  attempting  to  evade  the 
Divine  rule  of  life.  By  reliance  on  sacraments,  profession  of  religion,  adherence  to 
orthodox  creeds,  resting  in  feelings  and  periods  of  religious  excitement  when  their 
emotional  nature  has  been  deeply  stirred,-^in  almost  anything  rather  than  in  that  God 
faith  in  whom  is  shown  only  by  obedience  to  his  will.  And  the  habit  of  this  grows, 
and  its  results,  as  of  old,  become  worse  and  worse,  and  all  exhortation  and  warning 
fall  on  deaf  ears  and  hardened  hearts,  and  men  still  become  as  those  who  "  obey  not  the 
voice,"  etc.  (ver.  28).  Let  us  remember  that  this  is  the  subtle  temptation  of  all  ages, 
all  Ohurches,  and  all  people ;  and  let  us  pray  that  God  would  write  upon  our  hearts 
the  sure  truth  that  the  one  only  evidence  of  our  havitig  so  "  named  the  name  of  Christ " 
as  to  be  "in  him"  is  our  "departing  from  iniquity." — 0. 

Ver.  29 — oh.  viii.3. — The  harvest  of  tin.  L  Wb  bead  in  other  Scbiptuhes  of  "  the 
JOT  OF  HARVEST."  Such  shall  be  the  joy  of  God's  redeemed  people  when  his  purposes 
of  grace  are  fulfilled  in  and  for  them.     It  will  bj  a  joy  unspeakably  glorious. 

II.  But  herb  wb  have  portrayed  another  harvest — that  of  sin.  Here  there  is 
no  joy,  but  bitter  lamentation  and  weeping  and  woe  (ver.  29).  We  are  shown :  1.  The 
seed  from  which  this  harvest  springs  (ver.  30) — the  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ; 
setting  their  abominations  in  his  house  (ver.  30).  2.  We  see  its  growth — in  open  and 
unblushing  idolatry ;  in  the  debasement  of  their  nature.  They  tiad  come  to  sacrifice 
their  own  children  to  their  idol-god,  to  such  horrible  cruelty  had  they  sunk  down. 
3.  We  see  its  liarvest,  (1)  in  death,  widesprriui  and  terrible  (vers.  32, 33) ;  (2)  in  the  flight 
of  all  joy  and  gladness  (ver.  34)  j  (3)  in  public  and  deep  degradation  (ch.  viii.  1,  2) ;  (4)  in 
utter  despair  (ch.  viii.  3). 

III.  And  though  differing  vs  outward  circumstance,  yet  in  substance  and 
reality  the  same  harvest  will  ever  spring  from  the  samk  seed.  1.  All  inJ- 
doing  is  siuA  seed.     And  sheltering  this  under  the  cloak  of  religion, — this  is  the  samu 
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seed.    2.  And  its  growth  will  be  in  like  manner.     Progressive  daring  in  ain;  th« 
debasement  of  our  nature.     3.  And  its  harvest  will  be  seen,  (1)  in  widespread  spiritual 
death,  and  often  in  teirible  death-beds;  (2)  in  the  loss  of  all  joy  and  gladness;  (3)  in 
degradation  before  men;  (4)  in  awful  despair. 
Conclusion.    Bemember,  " Gtod  is  not  mocked:  whatsoever  a  man  soweih,"  etc.— 0. 

Ver.  4. — "  Lying  word$.*  These  were  "  lying  words,"  as  being  used  by  false  men  for 
a  false  purpose.  Literally  true,  for  it  was  "  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  and  in  the  gate  of  which  this,  message  was  delivered, — they  were 
false  in  spirit,  for  the  deceitful  prophets  thought  thus  to  make  the  sanctity  of  the 
material  structure  a  cover  for  the  iniquities  of  the  people — a  charm  to  ward  off  their 
threatened  punishment.  The  cry  was  indicative  of  a  hollow  and  rotten  condition  of 
things  throughout  the  entire  system  of  social  life.  "  The  prophets  prophesied  falsely, 
and  the  priests  bore  rule  by  their  means,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so "  (ch.  v. 
31).    We  may  take  these  words  in  three  different  lights,  as  reflecting — 

1.  The  spiritual  pride  that  leads  men  to  think  themselves  the  special 
OBJECTS  OF  THE  DiviNB  FAVOUR.  This  was  the  characteristic  vice  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  distinctions  God  conferred  on  them — that  they  were  separate  among  the  nations 
as  "Abraham's  seed"  and  the  chosen  covenant  people,  that  they  bad  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  among  them — were  made  occasions  for  national  vain^glory,  instead  of  incentives 
to  holy  character  and  noble  deed.  The  same  principle  is  illustrated  whenever  superior 
enlightenment,  knowledge  of  truth,  spiritual  gifts,  personal  sanctity,  ecclesiastical 
advantage,  etc.,  lead  in  any  way  to  self-exaltation.  Nothing  more  unseemly  than  this. 
If  in  any  such  sense  "  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "  is  with  us,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
shadow  of  it  will  produce  in  us  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Special  privilege 
brings  with  it  corresponding  obligations.  Whatever  tokens  of  his  favour  God  bestows 
on  us,  their  due  effect  is  to  lead  us  to  walk  with  the  greater  self-forgetluluess  and 
reverential  fear  before  him. 

n.  The  htpocrist  ihat  makes  iihb  "  form  of  godliness  "  a  substitute  fob  its 
"  POWER."  What  availed  it  that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  stood  among  them,  if  the  spirit 
of  devotion  had  departed?  The  sacred  shrine  in  which  they  boasted  was  but  a 
mockery  of  their  internal  falseness.  The  essence  of  Pharisaism  lies  in  this  resting  in 
the  outward  and  apparent,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inward,  the  spiritual,  the  real.  Kone 
so  far  from  God  as  they  who  imagine  that  a  mere  round  of  external  observances  will 
please  him  apart  from  the  sincere  homage  of  the  souL  "  This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,"  etc.  (Matt.  xv.  8). 

IIL  The  self-deception  that  puts  on  the  garb  of  a  keligious  profession  as  a 
CLOKB  for  sin  AND  A  SHIELD  FROM  ITS  PENALTY.  The  people  did  wickcdly,  and  then 
went  and  stood  before  the  Lord  in  the  house  called  by  his  Name,  and  said,  "  We  are 
delivered  "  (ver.  10) — a  striking  illustration  of  the  folly  of  those  who  dream  that,  so 
long  as  they  pay  public  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  God's  claims,  they  may  violate 
his  laws  with  impunity.  It  is  a  delusive  dream  that  must  have,  sooner  or  later,  a 
dread  awakening.  The  mere  material  temple,  glorious  as  it  may  be,  is  no  sanctuary 
for  a  guilty  conscience  and  a  corrupt  life.  Simply  to  "  lay  hold  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  "will  not  save  us  from  the  Divine  retributions,  the  Nemesis  that  tracks  the  foot- 
steps of  the  transgressor.  Merely  to  cry,  "  Lord,  Lord  I "  will  never  avert  from  men 
the  sentence,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  "  (Luke  xiii.  25 — 27). — W. 

Vers.  1 — 14. — The  doom  of  the  temple.  I.  The  message  to  those  concerned  oannot 
BE  escaped.  The  message  is  to  men  who  make  their  boast  and  confidence  in  the 
temple.  To  be  within  temple  reach  seems  to  place  tliem  in  a  kind  of  fortress.  Such 
must  evidently  be  met  on  their  own  ground.  And  thus  the  prophet  is  sent  to  the 
temple  gate.  There,  assuredly,  all  who  took  any  deep  interest  in  the  temple  would 
be  found.  Jeremiah  himself  belonged  to  the  priests,  and  there  is  no  saying  but  what, 
prophet  IIS  he  was,  he  had  to  take  an  allotted  share  in  the  temple  service.  Possibly  the 
message  may  have  been  repeated  on  several  occasions,  and  likeliest  of  all  on  those 
occasions  when  the  temple  precincts  were  crowded  with  visitors.  And  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  would  there  not  be  many  to  remember  that  the  threatening  oi 
destruction  was  uttered  in  the  very  gates  of  it  ?    Thus  we  see  that  there  ic  no  want  o> 
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directness  and  closeness  in  dealing  with  the  unfaithful ;  and  no  want  of  courage  and 
candour  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  was  chosen  to  warn. 

II.  The  messaoe  is  to  mistaken  wobshippebb.  To  look  round  with  pride  and 
■ay  these  buildings  are  the  temple  of  God,  was  as  the  utterance  of  some  first  principle. 
These  worshippers,  precise  enough  in  outward  forms,  had  a  superstitious  feeling  that 
whatever  vicis.situdes  might  come  elsewhere,  Jehovah  would  keep  the  place  of  worship 
secure.  The  mistake  lay  in  thinking  that  God  valued  the  temple  for  itself.  Yet  it 
had  not  been  made  by  his  command,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  tabernacle  had  been  ; 
rather,  it  was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  David's  deep  religious  feeling  and  Solomon's  pioui 
regard  for  his  father's  wishes.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  out  of  his  own  will  God 
would  ever  have  commanded  the  erection  of  a  temple.  It  was  unseemly  in  the  eyei 
of  David  that  he  should  be  dwelling  in  a  house  of  cedar,  when  the  ark  of  God  was 
behind  curtains.  But  this  feeling  had  in  it  a  certain  barbaric  element,  a  fondness  foi' 
outward  pomp  and  display.  It  was  the  best  that  was  in  the  king's  heart,  and  so  it 
was  accepted.  He  did  what  he  could.  But  there  was  no  inherent  sacredness  in  the 
temple,  that  it  should  be  kept  inviolate  amid  the  wreck  and  defilement  of  everything 
else.  The  people  needed  to  be  taught  this  truth  in  very  plain  language.  The  feeling 
towards  the  building  is  made  manifest  in  such  a  passage  as  Ezra  iii.  11 — 13.  In  fact, 
the  more  the  people  became  alienated  in  heart  from  the  God  of  the  temple,  the  more 
enthusiastic,  fanatical  even,  they  seem  to  have  become  with  regard  to  the  mere 
biulding. 

III.  The   WAT  IN   WHICH   THE   MISTAKE   18   SOUGHT  TO   BE   BBMOVBD.       There    is    HO 

heaping  of  scorn  on  the  feeling  of  the  people.  Their  feeling  is  rather  made  the  occa- 
sion of  strengthening  the  hold  of  God's  truth  upon  them.  If  they  really  value  the 
temple,  they  are  shown  the  way  by  which  they  may  keep  it  and  dwell  within  it. 
Jehovah  shows  very  distinctly  that  in  his  eyes  the  true  glory  of  Jerusalem  is  not  the 
temple,  but  the  sort  of  people  who  dwell  in  the  city.  It  is  bettor  to  have  a  community 
of  the  pious,  the  upright,  the  truly  brotherly,  dwelling  in  cottages,  than  to  have  whole 
streets  of  splendid  palaces,  inhabited  by  luxurious,  self-indulgent  oppressors.  Men 
hold  in  high  esteem  buildings,  pictures,  books,  statues,  great  fruits  of  human  intellect. 
Ood  looks  at  good  actions  ;  little  but  significant  kindnesses — the  giving  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  the  visiting  of  the  sick,  and  the  feeding  of  the  hungry.  A  community  of 
men,  selfish  to  the  core,  will  not  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  a  splendid  building ;  but 
that  building  may  be  preserved  if  a  community  of  good  men  will  be  really  pleased  by 
its  preservation.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  a  community,  living  such  a  life  as  God 
here  indicates  should  be  cho.sen,  would  care  very  little  about  the  pomps  of  a  building. 
They  would  prefer  to  spend  their  substance  in  satisfying  pressing  needs  of  men.  Many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  to-day  are  inexcusably  sumptuous.  They  are  put  up 
to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  meanwhile  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  upper  room 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  Pentecostal  miracle  are  quite  forgotten.  The  publican,  the 
penitent  after  God's  own  heart ;  went  up  to  the  temple,  but  what  were  its  material 
splendours  to  him,  as  he  stood,  smiting  his  breast,  and  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner"? 

IV.  The   MESSAGE   is    clinched    by   a  closely     FITTING    EXAMPLE    FROM    HI8T0ET. 

One  instance  is  enough  to  prove  a  negative.  The  feeling  in  tl^e  hearts  of  the  people  is 
that  God  will  fence  the  temple  site  around,  for  the  sake  of  the  temple.  But  Shiloh 
is  at  once  brought  forward  as  a  capital  instance. to  the  contrary.  Evidently  it  still 
remained  in  a  ruined,  neglected  state,  for  any  one  to  go  and  see  it.  Israel  knew  what 
Shiloh  had  been  at  the  first,  and  they  could  see  how  different  it  was  now.  In  reading 
history,  we  are  bound  to  profit  by  aU  of  Divine  warning  that  may  appear  in  what  we 
read.— Y. 

Ver.  18. — The  family  joined  in  idolatry.  I.  Rembmbeb  God's  ideal  or  an 
Israelite  family.  This  is  not  set  before  us  in  any  particular  passage,  but  we  can 
gather  it  from  different  institutions  and  commandments.  Religion  not  only  concerned 
the  individual  in  his  relation  to  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  and  in  his 
general  relations  to  his  fellow-men;  but  there  was  a  very  special  mention  of  institutions 
and  regulations  which  made  the  individual  remember  his  position  in  the  family.  These 
inititntions  and  regulations  were  as  vital  bonds,  making  the  family  into  •  true  organic 
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unity.  There  were  the  dedication  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  institution  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  Passover  feast  (Exod.  xiii.).  There  was  the  command  to  honour  father 
and  mother.  So  connected  with  the  passage  now  under  consideiation,  there  was  the 
setting  apart  of  the  dough  (Numb.  xv.).  A  continual  instruction  and  training  in  Divine 
things  wag  to  be  provided  tor.  A  mother  could  have  no  greater  honour  than  that  her 
children  should  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Thus  gathering  t(^ether  many  passaged 
that  might  be  cited,  we  see  that  God  meant  the  family  to  be  a  great  agent  for  the 
advancement  of  his  people  in  all  that  was  good ;  and  the  same  family  ideai^ comes  out 
with  equal  prominence  and  beauty  in  the  New  Testament.  The  natural  family  may, 
so  far  as  Christ  is  concerned,  count  for  much,  if  only  each  individual  in  the  family  will 
live  up  to  his  opportunities.  Stilt,  Christ  insists  upon  the  natural  family  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  spiritual  family.  It  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  great  disintegrating 
and  reconstituting  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  it  breaks  up  the  family  which  is 
held  by  nothing  stronger  than  natural  bonds.  The  ideal  family  of  the  children  of  God, 
those  who  are  the  spiritual  and  abiding  Israel,  must  be  gained  at  any  cost.  The 
notion  of  a  family  gives  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  Christians  may  be  perfectly 
associated  together. 

II.  Look  at  the  seokaded  position  in  which  the  Israelite  family  actually 
WAS.  The  parents  are  confirmed  idolaters,  and  are  dragging  down  their  children  to 
their  own  level.  The  children  are  sent  out  to  gather  fuel  towards  an  idolatrous  offer- 
ing, when  they  should  be  learning  of  the  nature,  the  will,  and  the  promises  of  Jehovah. 
A  desecrated  temple  has  been  spoken  of,  turned  into  a  den  of  robbers ;  but  what  is  that 
compared  with  a  desecrated  family  ?  How  insidiously,  how  gradually,  how  irresistibly, 
these  children  are  drawn  into  idolatry  I  Gathering  wood  might  be  an  interesting, 
amusing  occupation,  more  like  play  than  work.  What  idea  could  the  children  have  of 
the  awful  insult  to  which  this  gathering  would  contribute?  They  would  grow  up,  as 
by  a  second  nature,  to  kindle  fires  and  knead  dough  themselves.  And  it  was  so  easy 
to  treat  the  child  in  its  way,  to  tell  it  to  go  out  and  gather  wood;  far  easier  than  to 
bear  patiently  with  its  waywardness  and  Inattention,  and  thus  lead  it  on  to  some 
understanding  of  Israel's  glorious  past.  For  such  treatment  meant  that  the  jmrent 
should  be  a  learner  also,  he  and  his  children  moving  onward  together  into  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  promises.  And  yet  God  had  dime  much  for  these 
parents  to  make  the  teaching  of  his  truth  as  easy  as  it  could  be  made.  He  had  given 
things  to  be  set  before  the  children's  eyes  at  periodic  intervals.  But  here,  in  this  deep 
and  pleasing  infection  of  idolairy,  is  an  influence  which  seems  to  work  successfully 
against  all  that  God  can  do.  What  could  be  hoped  from  rising  up  early  and  sending 
the  prophets,  when  there  was  all  this  counter-working  in  the  Israelite  home? 

IIL  Consider  the  possibility  of  still  achievikg  the  ideal.  Much  may  be 
done  towards  making  even  the  natural  family  a  holier  and  more  edifying  institution 
than  in  most  cases  it  is.  The  humiliating  description  here  shows  how  much  depends 
upon  the  parents.  How  much  there  is  still,  even  among  families  nominally  Christian, 
which  is  just  as  horrible  in  this  way  as  this  family  Idolatry  among  the  Israelites  of  old? 
Children  are  sedulously  schooled  into  the  worship  of  Mammon.  Selfish  and  heedless 
parents  are  eager  to  send  them  tc  work,  when  as  yet  they  should  know  only  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  playground.  Too  often  is  the  maxim  reversed  that  the  parents 
should  provide  for  the  children.  Christian  parents,  at  all  events,  should  hold  them- 
selves bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  training  of 
their  children  in  godliness.  There  is  an  ideal  of  parental  duty,  and  that  ideal  is  seen 
in  action  when  we  look  towards  the  great  Father  in  heaven.  Assuredly  there  would  be 
more  God-fearing  children  if  there  were  more  really  God-fearing  parents.  But  what  can- 
not be  gained  by  looking  up  to  human  guidance  and  example,  can  be  gained  by  looking 
to  God.  He  gathers  his  children  out  of  many  human  households,  and  gives  them  his 
own  Word  to  be  an  impulse  and  a  guide.  He  puts  into  their  hearts  a  love  of  the 
spiritual  brotherhood,  which  is  a  deeper  feeling  than  any  that  natnre  knows.  And  the 
end  of  it  all  will  be  that  his  children  will  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  one  mind,  in 
the  praise  and  service  of  him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be  praised  and  served  by  all. — \ . 

Ver.  28. — The  inveterate  disobedience  of  Israel.  All  along,  from  ver.  21,  this  is  the 
theme,  viz.  'I'e  disobedience  of  Israel.    Now,  togive  full  force  toaouargo  of  disnlc^dience 
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there  must  be  the  means  of  furnishing  ample  proofs  that  directions  have  first  been 
given — plain,  earnest,  and  authoritative.  And  this  is  just  what  we  find  here.  God 
refers  his  people  back  over  the  long  years  in  which,  by  divers  agencies,  he  had  laid 
before  them  his  righteous  and  beneficent  will.  What  he  commended  was  for  his  glory ; 
for  his  glory  because  for  his  people's  good ;  for  his  people's  good  because  for  his  glory. 
The  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  people  are  very  humiliating,  but  assuredly  no 
part  6f  their  humiliation  caa  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  God.  The  cloudy  ana  the 
fiery  pillar  was  but  a  symbol  of  most  distinct  guidance  for  the  whole  Leart.  The  people 
were  not  suffered  to  wander  for  lack  of  ex|)Ostulation  and  warning.  When  a  lad  turns 
out  badly,  criticizing  speech  is  often  directed  against  tbe  parents,  as  if  somehow  (hey 
must  be  at  iault.  They  may  be  at  fault  indeed,  but  there  is  no  must  in  the  matter. 
Hasty  criticism  at  such  a  time,  from  the  very  injustice  of  it,  adds  a  cruel  intensity 
to  the  pain  and  disappointment  already  existing.  But  hasty  criticism  cannot  be 
silenced  by  merely  deprecating  it,  and  parents  at  such  moments  would  do  Well  to 
remember  that  they  stund  in  relations  to  their  disobedient  children  hot  unlike  those  in 
which,  as  is  represented  here,  Jehovah  stood  towards  Israel  of  old.  The  most  loving 
and  watchful  and  patient  of  parents  never  did  for  his  children  near  bo  much  as  Jehovah 
did  for  Israel.  There  was  the  instruction  of  their  wonderful  career,  in  which  God  had 
moved  so  sublimely  among  them.  There  were  the  teu  commandments,  formulated  so 
distinctly,  and  set  in  such  a  grand  historical  frame.  There  were  all  the~  rites  and 
ceremonies  filled  with  instructiug  power  to  those  who  would  seek  to  understand  them. 
And  there  was  also,  accumulating  generation  after  generation,  th«  great  mass  of 
])rophetic  ^utb.  Man  is  what  he  is,  not  for  want  of  light,  but  for  want  of  disposition 
to  GW  tai  obey  the  ligtit  when  it  appears.  There  is  an  indisposition  to  attend  to 
truth  and  to  fidelity  in  all  duty,  until  at  last  the  very  feeling  of  what  faithfuluess 
and  righteousness  are  vanishes  from  the  breast.  But  still  the  excuse  is  attempted, 
aud  persisted  in  with  shameless  impudence,  that  the  word  which  professes  to  come  from 
Ood  must  have  in  it  something  defective,  something  that  effectually  prevents  it  from 
being  received.  But  it  is  only  from  the  unrenewed  mind  that  talk  of  this  kind  comes. 
Those  who  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  truth  of  God  soon  begin  to  discern  that 
in  that  truth  there  is  no  lack  of  guidance,  or  inspiration,  or  comfort,  or  any  good  thing 
which  can  uplift  and  satisfy  the  heart.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  God,  who  has  given 
this  immense  and  fruitful  bo(iy  of  truth,  has  brought  it  nearer  to  the  individual 
conscience  than  the  individual  in  his  perversity  will  always  acknowledge.  Men  are 
indulged  too  much  in  the  complaint  that  nobody  has  spoken  to  them  about  their  souls. 
A  miserable  egotism  often  lies  at  the  bottom  of  such  compliiiniiig.  If  they  know  by 
any  means  whatever — and  it  matters  not  how  slight  the  hint  may  be — that  there  is 
something  written  for  the  obedience  of  all  mankind  and  for  their  consequent  advantage, 
then  these  complainefs  are  bound  to  attend  to  it.  Men  are  not  so  foolish  in  the  quest 
of  worldly  gains.  Then  they  will  go  upon  the  slightest  hint,  and  follow  it  up  discreetly 
and  warily.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  so  foolish  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  gain! 
Because  "  truth  is  perished,  and  is  cut  off  from  their  mouth." — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  vm. 


Vers.  1 — 8. — Funiahmerit  will  even  over- 
tako  the  sinners  who  have  long  since  been 
dcoaasad. 

Ver.  1. — They  shall  bring  out  the  bones. 
Not  only  shall  many  of  the  dead  bodies 
remain  nnburied,  bnt  the  sepulchres  of 
those  who  have  till  now  "  laid  in  homiur, 
each  one  m  his  house  "  (Isa  xiv.  18),  sljall 
be  violated.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
meant  are  evidently  those  of  the  upp^r 
class,  for  the  others  were  buried,  with  but 
little  regard  to  the  security  of  the  corpsi  a, 


in  the  valley  of  Kedron  (2  Kings  Xxiii.  &). 

According  to  some,  the  motive  of  this  inva- 
sion of  tlie  chambers  of  the  dead  is  avarice 
(comp.  Herod.,  i.  187,  Darius  at  the  tomb  of 
Nitocris);  but  the  context,  without  exeludiug 
this  view,  rather  suggests  malice  and  con- 
tempt. Thus  "the  wrath  of  man"  was  to 
"  praise  "  Jehovah  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10). 

Ver.  2. — And  they  shall  spread  them,  ete. 
Not  as  an  act  of  solemn  mockeiy,  for  the 
agents  are  idolaters  themselves,  but  God  so 
overrules  the  passions  of  his  unconscious 
instruments  that  no  more  effective  cere- 
monial could  have  been  deviised.    Whom 
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they  have  loved,  etc.  The  prophet  is 
designedly  diffuse  in  his  description.  With 
aU  their  misspent  zeal,  these  unhappy 
idolaters  cannot  even  find  tombs. 

Ver.  3. — Which  remain.  The  words  are 
certainly  to  be  omitted  in  the  second  place 
where  they  occur.  In  the  Hebrew  they 
stand  after  in  all  the  places,  and  the  word 
for  "  places  "  is  feminine,  whereas  the  parti- 
ciple, "  the  remaining,"  is  masculine.  The 
Septuagint  and  Peshito  have  nothing  corre- 
sponding. There  is  a  clerical  error  in  the 
Hebrew. 

Ver.  4 — oh.  ii.  1. — The  incorrigible 
wickedness  of  the  people,  and  the  awfulness 
of  the  judgment. 

Ver.  4. — Moreover  thou  shalt  say,  etc. ; 
literally,  and  thou  shalt  say.  The  section  is 
introduced  by  a  formula  which  connects  it 
with  ch.  vii  2,  28.  Shall  they  fall,  etc.  ? 
rather,  Do  men  fall  .  .  .  doth  a  man  turn 
awayl  One  of  those  appeals  to  common 
sense  in  which  the  prophets  delight.  Who 
ever  sees  a  fallen  man  stay  quietly  on  the 
ground  without  attempting  to  rise?  or  a 
man  who  has  wandered  out  of  the  path 
persist  in  going  in  the  wrong  direction  ? 

Ver.  5. — sudden  back  .  .  .  backsliding. 
The  verb  is  the  same  verb  (in  another  con- 
jugation) as  in  ver.  4,  and  the  noun  is  a 
derivative  from  it.  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, therefore,  has  slightly  weakened  the 
force  of  the  argument.  They  hold  fast  deceit. 
They  cling  to  a  false  view  of  their  relation 
to  their  God  (eomp.  ch.  iv.  2  ;  v.  2). 

Ver.  6. — ^I  hearkened  and  heard.  The 
Divine  Judge  condescends  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  men.  He  will  be  his  own 
witness ;  for  it  is  his  own  people,  Jeshurun, 
which  is  on  its  trial.  Not  aright.  It  is  a 
compound  expression,  equivalent  to  "  insin- 
cerely," "untruly"  (comp.  Isa.  xvi.  6). 
Bepented  .  .  .  tamed ;  rather,  repenteth  .  .  , 
turneth  (or,  retumeth).  To  his  oourse.  The 
Hebrew  text,  sometimes  represented  as 
having  a  different  reading  ("courses,"  in 
the  plural)  from  the  margin,  really  gives 
the  same  reading  with  one  letter  mis- 
placed. The  singular  stands  in  the  parallel 
passage,  ch.  xxiii.  19,  and  offers  no  diffi- 
culty. As  the  horse  rusheth ;  literally,  over- 
floweth.  Both  the  Authoiized  Version  and 
the  Vulgate  (impetu  vadens)  efface  the 
second  metaphor.  The  unco  u  troll  able 
passion  of  both  people  and  war-horse  is 
compared  to  the  all-subduing  course  of  a 
winter  stream  or  torrent. 

Ver.  7. — The  appeal  to  the  regularity  of 
animal  instincts  reminds  us  of  Isa.  i.  3.  Yea, 
the  stork,  etc.  The  migratory  birds  obey 
their  iostinct  with  the  most  unfailing  regu- 
larity. Those  referred  to  are :  (1)  the  stork, 
whose  "regular  and  sudden  return  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting   natural  sights  of  i 


Palestine.  The  expression  'stork  In  tlw 
heavens'  refers  to  the  immense  height  at 
which  they  fly  during  migration"  (Tris- 
tram) ;  (2)  the  turtle,  or  turtle-dove,  wh  se 
return  is  the  sure  sign  of  spring  (Cant.  ii.  11); 
(3  and  4)  the  crane  and  the  swallow,  or 
rather,  "the  swift  and  the  crane."  These 
birds  are  again  mentioned  together  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  14  (the  psalm  of  Hezekiah),  where 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  penetrating 
quality  of  their  note.  "  The  whooping  or 
trumpeting  of  the  crane  rings  through  the 
night  air  in  spring,  and  the  vast  flocks 
which  we  noticed  passing  north  near  Beer- 
sheba  were  a  wonderful  sight."  The  intro- 
duction of  the  swallow  in  the  Authorized 
Version  is  misleading,  as  that  bird  is  not  a 
regnlar  migrant  in  Palestine.  The  note  of 
the  swift  is  a  shrill  scream.  "No  bird  is 
more  conspicuous  by  the  suddenness  of  its 
return  than  the  swift,"  is  the  remark  of 
Canon  Tristram,  who  saw  large  floctis  pass- 
ing northwards  over  Jerusalem,  on  the  12th 
of  February  ('  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,'  p.  208). 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  swift  bears 
the  same  name  (eus)  in  the  vernacular  Arabic 
as  in  the  Hebrew  of  Jeremiah.  The  judg- 
ment ;  better,  the  law  (see  on  ch.  v.  4). 

Ver.  8. — How  do  ye  say.  We  are  wise  1 
Jeremiah  is  evidently  addressing  the  priests 
and  the  prophets,  whom  he  so  constantly 
described  as  among  the  chief  causes  of 
Judah's  ruin  (comp.  ver.  10 ;  ch.  ii.  8,  26 ; 
iv.  9;  V.  31),  and  who,  in  Isaiah's  day, 
regarded  it  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption 
on  the  part  of  that  prophet  to  pretend  to 
instruct  them  in  their  duty  (Isa.  xxviii.  9). 
The  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us.  "With 
us ; "  i.e.  in  our  hands  and  mouths  (comp. 
Ps.  L  16).  The  word  torah,  commonly  ren- 
dered "  Law,"  is  ambiguous,  and  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  •cleaning  of  this  verse 
is  inevitable.  Some  think  these  self-styled 
"  wise  "  men  reject  Jeremiah's  counsels  on 
the  ground  that  they  already  have  the 
divinely  given  Law  in  a  written  form  (comp. 
Bom.  ii.  17 — 20),  and  that  the  Divine  revela- 
tion is  complete.  Others  that  iorSh  here, 
as  often  elsewhere  in  the  prophets  {e.g.  Isa. 
i.  10 ;  viii.  16 ;  xlii.  4),  simply  means  "  in- 
struction," or  "  direction,"  and  describes  the 
authoritative  counsel  given  orally  by  the 
priests  (Deut.  xvii.  11)  and  prophets  to 
those  who  consulted  them  on  poiuts  of 
ritual  and  practice  respectively.  The  usage 
of  Jeremiah  himself  favours  tin:  latter  view 
(see  ch.  ii.  8 ;  xviii.  18 ;  and  especially  xxvi. 
4, 5,  where  "  to  walk  in  my  T&rdh, "  is  parallel 
to  "  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  my  servants 
the  prophets."  The  context  equally  points 
in  this  direction.  The  most  natural  inter- 
pretation, then,  is  this :  The  opponents  of 
Jeremiah  bade  him  keep  his  exhortations  to 
himself,  seeing  that  they  themselves  were 
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wise  «ncl  the  divinely  appointed  teaoheri 
of  the  per -pie.  To  this  Jeremiah  replies,  not 
(as  the  Authorized  Version  renders)  Lo, 
certainly  in  vain  made  he  it,  etc. ;  but,  Tea, 
behold  I  for  a  lie  hath  it  wrought — the  lying 
pen  of  the  scribes  (so  Authorized  Version, 
margin).  Soferlm  (scribes)  is  the  terra 
proper  to  all  those  who  practised  the  art  of 
writing  (ge/er);  it  included,  therefure,  pre- 
.sumably  at  least,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  whom  Jeremi  h 
speaks.  There  are  indications  enough  tliat 
tlie  Hebrew  literature  was  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  whom  we  liok  up  to  as  the 
inspired  writers,  and  it  is  perfectly  credible 
that  the  formalist  priests  and  false  prophets 
should  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pen 
as  a  means  of  giving  greater  currency  to 
their  teaching.  Jeremiah  warns  his  hearers 
to  distrust  a  literature  which  is  in  the  ser- 
vice of  I'alse  religious  principles —a  warning 
which  prophets  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term  ('  The,l.iberty  of  Prophesyings ')  still 
have  but  too  much  occasion  to  repeat.  [It  is 
right,  however,  to  mention  another  gram- 
matically possible  rendering,  which  is 
adopted  by  those  who  suppose  torah  in  the 
preceding  clause  to  mean  the  Mosaic  Law : 
"  Yea,  behold,  the  lying  pen  of  the  scribes 
hath  made  (it)  into  a  lie ; "  i.e.  the  profes- 
sional interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  called 
scribes  have,  by  their  groundless  commenis 
and  inferences,  made  the  Scriptures  (espe- 
cially the  noblest  part,  the  Law)  into  a 
lie,  so  that  it  has  ceased  to  represent  the 
Divine  will  and  teaching.  The  objections 
to  this  are:  (1)  the  nece-sity  of  supplying 
an  object  to  the  verb — tlie  object  would 
hardly  have  been  omitted  where  its  omission 
renders  the  meaning  of  the  clause  so  doubt- 
ful ;  (2)  that  tliis  view  attributes  to  the 
word  mfSnm  a  meaning  which  only  became 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (comp.  Ezra 
vii.  6, 11).]  . 

Ver.  9. — The  wise  men  are  ashamed.  It 
is  the  perfect  of  prophetic  certitude,  equiva- 
lent to  "the  wise  men  shall  certainly  \ia 
ashamed."  And  why  ?  Evidently  because 
they  have  not  foreseen  the  calamities  im- 
pending over  their  nation.  They  have 
preached,  "  Peace,  peace ;  when  there  was 
no  peace"  (ver.  11);  and  hence  they  find 
themselves  "  taken  "  in  the  grip  of  a  relent- 
less power  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
What  wisdom;  literally,  viisdom  of  whatf 
i.e.  in  respect  of  what  ?  ' 

Vers.  10 — 12. — These  verses  are  almost 
the  same  as  ch.  vi.  12 — 15  ;  the  diiferences 
are  in  ver.  }0.  They  are  omitted  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  Uitzig  regards  them  as  an 
inteitpolation,  at  any  rate  from  the  point 
where  the  present  passage  coincides  verbally 
with  its  parallel  His  grounds  are :  (1)  that 
ver.  13  follows  msre  Batunilly  oa  ver.  10  a 


(" .  .  .  them  that  shall  inherit  them  ")  than 
on  ver.  12;  (2)  that  ver.  10  is  deficient  in 
symmetry;  and"(3)  that  the  deviations  from 
ch.  vi.  13 — 15  sometimes  loosen  tho  con- 
nection of  the  clauses,  sometimes  sink  into 
the  colloquial  style.  The  arguments  seem 
to  be  inconclusive.  Jeremiah  is  apt  to 
repeat  himself  (Graf  refers  to  ver.  li  =  oh. 
iv.  5 ;  ver.  15  =  ch.  xiv.  19 ;  ch.  v.  9  =  v.  29, 
ix.  8 ;  ch.  vii.  16  =  xi.  14 ;  oh.  1.  41—43  =  vi. 
22—24;  oh.  1.  44-46  =  xlix.  19—21);  and 
the  element  which  is  common  to  this  para- 
graph and  to  oh.  vi.  12 — 15  seems  equally 
appropriate  in  both  cnnneotions.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  the  cautious  and 
reverent  Bleek  has  comj  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Hitzig.  Td  tham  that  shall 
inherit  them ;  rather,  to  them  that  shall  take 
possesgion  of  them,  i.e.  by  violence. 

Ver.  13 — ch.  ix.  1. — Fnrtlier  description 
of  the  judgment ;  grief  of  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  13. — There  shall  be  no  grapes,  etc. ; 
rather,  there  are  no  grapes  .  .  .  and  the  leaf 
w  faded.  It  is  the  actual  condition  of 
things  which  the  prophet  describes.  Else- 
where Judah  is  compared  to  a  vine  with 
bad  grapes  (ch.  ii.  21) ;  here  the  vine  does 
not  even  pretend  to  bear  fruit.  Another 
figure  is  that  of  a  barren  fig  tree  (comp. 
Matt.  xxi.  19).  And  the  things  that  I  have 
given  them,  etc.;  rather,  and  I  gave  them 
that  which  they  transgress  (viz.  laws').  The 
construction,  however,  whicli  this  rendering 
implies  is  not  perfectly  natural,  though 
supported  by  most  of  the  ancient  versions 
(except  the  Septuagint,  which  omits  the 
words),  and  it  is  better  to  alter  a  single 
vowel-point,  and  render,  "  And  I  will  give 
them  to  those  who  shall  pass  over  them." 
The  phrase  to  pass  away  is  constantly  used 
of  an  invading  host ;  e.g.  Isa.  viii.  7 ;  Dan. 
xi.  10,  40. 

Ver.  14.— "Why  do  wa  sit  stiU?  The 
prophet  transports  us  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
into  the  midst  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy.  The  people  of  the  country 
districts  are  represented  as  urging  each 
other  to  flight.  True,  it  is  the  resource  of 
despair.  No  defenced  cities  can  defend 
them  against  the  judgment  of  Jehovah. 
Let  us  be  silent;  rather,  let  us  perish; 
litemlly,  let  us  be  put  to  silence.  Hath  pat 
us  tj  silence;  rather,  hath  caused  us  to 
perish;  i.e.  hath  decreed  our  destruction. 
Water  of  gall ;  a  phrase  characteristic  of  our 
]jrophet  (see  ch.  iz.  14;  xxiii.  15).  It  is  a 
little  dithcult  to  find  a  rendering  which 
shall  suit  all  the  passages  in  which  rout 
(gall)  is  mentioned.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  33 
(and  so  Job  xx.  16)  it  is  clearly  used  for 
"  venom  "  in  general ;  and  yet  in  ver.  32  of 
the  same  chapter  it  obviuusly  means  a 
plant.  Another  general  application  of  the 
tena  seems  to  have  been  to  bitteness  in 
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genCTal,  the  ideaa  of  bitterness  and 
poisononsnisa  being  taken  as  interchaDge- 
ftble.  The  Authorized  "Version  may  there- 
fore stand. 

Ver.  15. — Health ;  ratheT,heaUng.  Another 
rendering  is  tranquillity  (same  sense  as  in 
Efcles.  X.  4).    Trouble ;  rather,  terror. 

Ver.  16. — The  invader  is  introduced  with 
the  same  mysterious  indefiniteness  as  in  oh. 
iv.  13.  From  Dan;  i.e.  from  the  nortliern 
frontier  (see  on  ch.  iv,  15).  Trembled; 
rather,  quaked  (so  ch.  xlix.  21).  His  stoon^ 
ones.  The  phrase  "  strong  ones  "  generally 
denotes  oxen,  but  here  (as  in  ch.  xlvii.  3; 
1.  1 1)  horses. 

Ver.  17. — A  new  Image  to  intensify  the 
impression  of  dreadfulness.  Serpents^ 
cockatrices;  rather,  serpents  (even)  basilislcs. 
The  second  noun  is  in  apposition  to  the 
more  general  "  serpents."  "  Basilisks " 
(Serpentes  regulos)  are  the  renderings  of 
Aquila  and  the  Vulgate.  Some  species  of 
highly  venomous  serpent  is  clearly  intended; 
more  than  this  we  cannot  say.  The  root 
probably  means  "  to  liiss."  Canon  Tristram 
thinks  of  "  a  v«ry  beiiutifully  marked  yellow 
serpent,  and  the  largest  of  the  vipers  found 
in  the  Holy  Land,"  called  the  Daboia 
xantheina.  He  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  ('  Nat,  Hist,  of  Palestine,' 
p.  275). 

Ver.  18 — ch.  ix.  1.— The  captivity  of 
Judah  and  the  deep  sorrow  of  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  18.^-When  I  would  comfort  myself, 
eto.  The  text  is  here  extremely  diffieult, 
and  if  there  is  corruption  anywhere  it  is  in 
the  opening  of  this  verse.  Ewald  and  Graf 
suppose  an  ellipsis,  and  render,  "(Oh  for) 
ray  enlivening  [i.e.  an  enlivening  for  me} 
in  trouble  I"  Hitzig  more  naturally  renders 
in  the  vocative,  "My  enlivener  in  trouble," 
which  he  supposes  to  be  in  apposition  to 
my  heart.  De  Dieu  (1648)  waveis  between 
this  and  the  view  that  it  is  an  address  to 
his  wife,  "Quae  marito  solatio  est."  (See, 
however,  ch.  xvi.  2.) 

Ver.  19. — Because  of  them  that  dwell  in, 
eto.  The  Hebrew  simply  has  "  from  them," 
etc.  The  prophet  is  transported  in  imari- 
nation  to  the  time  of  the  fulfilment, of  his 
prtyphecies.  He  hears  the  lamentation  of 
his  countrymen,  wlio  are  langulsliing  in 
captivity.  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Zion,  eto.  ?  is 
the  burden  of  their  sad  complnints;  "king" 
is  a  familiar  synonym  for  "  God "  (comp. 
Isa.  Viii.  21 ;  xxxiii.  22 ;  but  not  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
18,  which  is  certainly  mistranslated  in 
Authorized  Version),  liut  why  "  in  Zion  "  ? 
"  Zion "  was  properly  the  name  of  the  east- 
ward bill  at  Jerusalpffi,  where  lay  the 
oldest  port  of  the  city  (<nlled  " the  city  of 
David "),  and  the  highest  portion  of  which 
WAS  crowned  by  tlie  temple.  Why  have 
thay  provoked  me  to  anger,  etc.?  is  the  reply 


of  Jehovah,  pointing  out  that  their  suffer. 
ings  were  but  an  exact  retribution  for  their 
infidelity  (comp,  ch.  v.  19). 

Ver.  20. — The  harvest  is  past,  eto.  For 
"  summer,"  read  fruit-gathering  (the  vintage 
began  in  September).  The  people  again 
becomes  the  speaker.  The  form  of  the 
speech  reminds  one  of  a  proveib.  When 
the  harvest  wai  over  and  the  fruit-gathering 
ended,  the  husbandmen  looked  for  a  quiet 
time  of  refreshment.  Judah  had  had  its 
"harvest-time"  and  then  its  "fruit-gather- 
ing ; "  its  needs  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and,  on  the  analogy  of  previous 
deliverances  (comp.  Isa.  xviii.  4;  xxxiii. 
10),  it  might  have  been  expected  that  God 
would  have  interposed,  his  help  being  only 
delayed  in  order  to  be  the  more  signally 
supernatural.  But  we  are  not  saved  (or 
rather,  delivered). 

Ver.  21. — 7or  the  hart,  etc.;  literally, 
beccmse  of  tJte  breaking^  etc.,  1  am  broken ; 
comp.  ch.  xxiii.  9,  and  the  phrase  "  broken  in 
heart "  (Isa.  Ixi.  I,  etc.).  The  prophet  feels 
crushed  by  the  sense  of  tlie  utter  ruin  of 
his  people.  I  am  black ;  rath,  r,  I  go  in 
mourning  (so  Ps.  xxxviii.  6 ;  xlii.  9).  The 
root  means  rather  "  foulness  "  or  "  squttlor  " 
than  "  blackness  "  (comp.  Job  vi.  16,  where 
"blackish,"  an  epithet  of  streams,  should 
rather  be  "turbid"). 

Ver.  22. — No  hope  or  remedy  is  left; 
again  a  proverbial  expression.  No  balm  in 
GUead.  Gilead  apjjears  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  early  times  for  its  balsam, 
which  was  expoited  by  lehmaelites  tn 
Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  and  by  Jewish 
merchants  to  Tyre  (Ezek,  xxvii.  17).  It 
was  one  of  -the  most  costly  products  of 
Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  was  prized 
for  its  medicinal  properties  in  cases  ot 
wounds  (comp.  ch,  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8).  Josephus 
mentions  titis  balsam  several  times,  but 
states  that  it  only  grew  at  Jericho  (' Antiq.,' 
XV.  4, 2).  Tristram  searched  for  baeam  in  its 
ancient  haunts,  but  in  vain ;  be  thinks  Jere- 
miah means  the  Balsamodendron  gileadenst 
or  opoibalsamum,  which  in  Arabia  18  Used  as 
a  medicine  botii  internally  and  externally. 
But  if  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.,'  xxiv.  22)  may 
be  followed  in  his  wide  use  of  the  term 
"balsam"  so  as  to  incliule  the  exudations 
of  tlie  "lontiscus"  or  mastick  tree,  then 
"balm  of  Gilead"  is  still  to  be  found;  for 
the  mastick  tree  "  grows  commonly  all  over 
the  country,  excepting  in  the  plains  and  the 
Jordan  valley"  ('Nut.  Hist,  of  Bible,'  p. 
836).  Is  there  no  physician  there)  We 
hear  but  little  of  physicians  jn  the  Old 
Testament.  They  are  only  mentioned  again 
in  Gen.  1.  2  (but  with  reference  to  Egypt, 
where  medicine  was  much  cultivated),  and 
in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12 ;  Job  xiii.  4.  Frc/m  the 
two  latter  passages  we  uiay,  perfaapi,  infui 
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that  physicians  were  rarely  successful;  and 
this  IS  certainly  the  impression  produced  by 
Ecclns.  xxxviii.  15, "  He  that  sinneth  before 
his  Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
physician.'*  The  remedies  employed  in  the 
Taimndic  period  quite  bear  out  this  strong 
saying  (lee   Lightfoot,  'Hores   Hebraicn,' 


on  Mark  t.  26).  The  physicians  of  Gilead, 
however,  probably  confined  themselves  to 
their  one  famous  simple,  the  bakam  Is 
not  the  health  .  .  .  recovered  t  Gesenius 
renders,  less  probably,  "hath  no  bandage 
been  applied  to  the  daughter  of  my  people  f" 


HOMILBTICa 

Vers.  4 — 6. — Persistent  depravity.  I.  Peksistent  dbpravitt  Mtrsr  b«  distin- 
guished FROM  A  CASUAL  LAPSK  INTO  SIN.  1.  This  IS  marked  by  a  constant  habit  of 
sin,  a  falling  without  rising  again.  The  best  man  is  often  guilty  of  mistakes,  but  he 
soon  seeks  to  recover  himself  (Ps.  xxxvii.  24).  His  habit  is  upright,  the  directiou  he 
follows  on  the  whole,  though  now  and  then  he  may  lose  ground  for  a  short  time,  is 
right.  But  the  man  who  is  persistently  depraved  makes  the  wrong  way  his  main 
course,  and  if  he  ever  deviates  from  it  does  so  accidentally  or  only  under  some  tem- 
porary impulse,  soon  returning  as  by  instinct  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  where  only  he 
feels  at  home  (2  Pet.  ii.  22).  2.  This  is  characterized  by  absenct  of  repentance  after 
sinning.  No  man  is  heard  to  repent  fver.  6).  After  a  good  man  has  fallen  into  sin  he 
is  overwhelmed  with  shame,  plunged  into  dark  depths  of  grief,  tortured  with  bitter 
pangs  of  contrition,  like  Peter  when  he  "  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  But  the 
persistently  depraved  man  feels  no  such  distresses.  The  sun  shines  as  brightly  after 
he  has  contracted  a  new  crime  as  before.  His  serene  self-complacency  is  not  ruffled 
by  one  spasm  of  inward  revulsion.  3.  This  is  characterized  by  an  impetuouB  impulse 
to  sin.  A  good  man  may  fall  into  sin.  One  who  is  persistently  depraved  rushes  into 
it.  To  the  former  sin  comes  as  defeat  after  a  battle  in  which  his  better  nature  has 
fought  and  failed  ;  to  the  latter  it  comes  unresisted,  welcomed :  he  "  returneth  to  his 
course  "  with  eagerness,  "  as  the  horse  riisheth  into  the  battle." 

II.  Persistent  depravity  is  far  more  culpable  than  a  casual  lake  into 
BIS.  All  sin  is  culpable.  Sin  cannot  be  entirely  accidental  in  any  case,  or  it  would 
cease  to  be  sin.  But  persistent  sin  is  by  far  the  most  evil  form  of  sin.  1.  A  casual 
"fall  may  be  induced  by  powerful  external  temptation ;  persistent  depravity  must  rise 
from  an  infernal  appetite.  2.  A  casual  fall  may  come  as  a  sudden  surprise  when  a 
man  is  off  his  guard ;  persistent  depravity  must  be  cleirly  perceived  emd  consciously 
cherished.  3.  A  casual  fall  may  be  the  result  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion  which 
results  in  son)ethiDg  approaching  temporary  insanity  ;  persistent  depravity  must  be 
calm  and  cold-hlooded,  standing  the  test  of  reflection.  This  is  altogether  beyond  what 
could  be  anticipated.  You  are  not  surprised  that  a  man  should  stumble  occasionally 
in  the  darkness  of  this  world,  amidst  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  temptation,  with  the 
natural  weakness  of  humanity,  or  that  he  should  sometimes  miss  his  way  or  be  lured 
aside  from  the  right  road  to  pleasanter  paths ;  but  that  he  should  not  care  to  rise  after 
falling,  not  think  of  returning  when  be  sees  the  error  of  his  way,  but  should  keep  to 
it  with  a  consistency  which  would  he  heroic  in  a  better  course, — such  depravity  is 
unnatural  and  monstrous. 

Ver.  7. — A  lesson  from  the  birds.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Scripture 
references  to  natural  history  are  not  directed  so  much  to  theological  arguments  as  to 
moral  lessons.  While  questions  concerning  the  being  and  nature  of  God  absorb 
almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  natural  theologian,  the  prophet,  who  assumes  the 
belief  of  his  hearers  in  the  irnmauence  of  Gotl  in  Nature,  is  more  concerned  to  show  how 
she  rebukes  man  for  his  own  shortcomings  and  incites  to  goodness  by  her  mute 
example.  The  scriptural  treatment  is,  therefore,  more  nearly  followed  by  the  regard 
for  the  hum^n  and  moral  aspects  of  nature  in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworik  and  Ruskin, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  better  thought  of  our  own  age,  than  by  4ke  cold,  prosaic 
examination  of  the  physical  world,  as  simply  affording  one  section  of  the  evidences  of 
religion;  which  was  pursued  in  the  days  of  Paley. 

1.  The  birds  remind  us  that  wb  are  bueboundbd  bt  Divine  obdimanoes 
Migratory  birds  have  their  appointed  timea.    Every  creature  has  its  special  vocstioo. 
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To  the  lower  animals  this  comes  as  a  necessary  law,  as  a  course  determined  by  uncon- 
scious instinct.  To  man  it  comes  as  a  mandate  of  duty,  an  impulse  in  the  conscience, 
a  way  to  be  clearly  pprceived  and  freely  chosen.  But,  though  the  same  method  for 
exacting  the  performance  of  the  Divine  ordinances  which  obtains  in  nature  is  not 
enforced  on  man,  those  ordinances  extend  to  him  ;  to  him  also  they  come  with  Divine 
sanction.  Though  man  is  physically  free  to  rebel,  morally  he  is  no  more  his  own 
master  than  are  the  birds  who  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  instincts.  Freedom  from 
compulsion  is  not  freedom  from  obligation. 

II.  The  birds  remind  ds  that  it  is  as  well  to  obey  the  Divine  ordinances. 
In  their  migrations  they  find  their  welfare  secured.  '  Driven  by  the  inward  impulse  of 
Divine  law  written  on  their  instincts,  they  speed  them  over  vast  tracts  of  unknown 
lands,  and  at  length  find  themselves  in  the  clime  and  at  the  season  which  is  best  suited 
for  them.  What  an  image  of  implicit  faith  !  We  are  called  to  go  forth,  like  Abraham, 
we  know  not  whither,  but  like  him  to  find  a  possession  in  the  unknown  land 
(Heb.xi.  8).  The  future  is  unseen,  the  way  is  wild  and  pathless,  dark  clouds  as  of 
brooding  storms  gather  on  the  horizon;-  but  if  we  take  as  our  compass  the  known  will 
of  God,  we  too  shall  find  sunny  climes  beyond  the  seas  of  trouble,  a  home  at  the  end 
of  our  pilgrimage. 

III.  The  birds,  by  thbib  example,  rebuke  odb  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
ORDINANCES.  Free  to  roam  through  illimitable  regions  of  air,  the  high-flying  stork,  the 
turtle-dove,  the  swift,  and  the  crane  all  keep  to  their  true  course,  not  dropping  down, 
tempted  by  the  attractions  of  leafy  vales  or  fruitful  gardens,  not  turned  aside  terrified 
by  the  horrors  of  high  mountains,  lonely  deserts,  or  stormy  seas,  till  they  reach  their 
destination  in  punctual  obedience  to  the  mysterious  law  of  their  nature.  These 
migratory  birds  are  representative  of  external  liberty  restrained  by  inward  law.  We 
are  not  under  any  outward  compulsion  nor  any  inward  law  of  instinct  like  that  of  the 
birds.  But  we  are  capable  of  following  a  higher  law.  We  have  light  which  is 
denied  to  them,  and  high  motives  of  fear  and  love  to  prompt  to  obedience.  If  we 
disobey,  the  obedience  of  the  birds  is  an  ever-recurring  rebuke. 

Vers.  8,  9. — Untrustworthy  literature.  I.  Litbbatdeb  may  hate  many  attractions 
AND  YET  BE  UNTRUSTWORTHY.  1.  Authority.  They  were  official  prophets  and  teachers 
whom  Jeremiah  opposed.  Errors  gain  power  when  they  are  pronounced  ex  cathedra. 
The  belief  in  papal  infalliliility  is  but  one  instance  of  a  common  human  weakness. 
2.  Pretentiousness.  The  self-styled  wise  men  of  Jeremiah's  age  were  confident  and 
boastful.  The  worW  is  too  ready  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  estimate  of  himself. 
Vehement  assertion  is  often  accepted  instead  of  solid  proof.  3.  Numerical  force. 
Jeremiah  stood  as  one  against  many.  No  mistake  is  greater  than  the  assumption  of 
so-called  common  sense,  that  truth  may  be  presumed  to  reside  with  the  majority.  How 
often  from  the  days  of  Noah  downwards  has  it  been  found  with  the  few  I  4.  Popular 
Uyle.  These  " wise "  men  knew  how  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude;  they  could 
prophesy  smooth  things.  There  is  a  fearful  fascination  in  literary  style.  The  great 
ilanger  to  the  cul'ivated  is  that  they  should  select  for  their  guides  those  writers  whose 
language  is  most  pleasing  in  place  of  those  whose  arguments  are  most  sound.  Lies 
may  be  commended  by  brilliant  epigrams,  and  unwholesome  passions  fostered  by 
splendid  poetry.  The  ease  and  fluency  of  Hume  and  the  wit  of  Voltaire  were  effective 
with  many  persons  who  would  not  have  been  moved  by  bare  arguments. 

II.   If   LITERATURE   IB   UNTRUE   IT   SHOULD  BE  TREATED   AS   WORTHLESS.      1.  Style  is 

but  the  vesture  of  thought,  and  thought  is  but  idle  fancy  if  it  does  not  correspond  to 
fact.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  about  a  writer  is  not,  "Are  his  ideas  novel,  original, 
striking?  are  they  beautiful,  grand,  imposing?  are  they  pleasing,  popular,  accept- 
able ?  "  but  simply,  "  Are  tliey  true  ?  "  If  this  question  in  answered  in  the  negative,  all 
other  recommendations  may  be  considered  as  worse  than  worthless.  The  sweeter  the 
bait,  the  more  dangerous  the  trap.  2.  The  test  of  truth  in  religious  literature  is  con- 
formity to  the  Word  of  Qod.  The  Scripture  is  a  guide  and  authority  to  the  Christian. 
Gkid's  word  in  nature,  providence,  and  conscience  must  be  heard  and  interpreted  if  men 
wonld  speak  truly  on  these  subjects.  The  profession  to  be  speaking  Uivine  words 
founded  either  on  a  pretended  revelation  or  a  boast  of  superior  intelligence,  U  vain 
onlesB  the  private  words  of  the  individual  harmonize  with  the  general  truth  of  Qod'i 
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world-wide  revelations.  3.  Experience  will  test  the  truth  of  literature.  If  literature 
coucerns  itself  with  serious  subjects,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  trifle  of  idle  houra.  It 
will' be  brought  into  judgment.  Experience  will  try  it.  No  lie  can  be  eternal.  The 
self-styled  "wise"  men  will  "have  to  be  ashamed,"  "dismayed  and  taken,"  when 
events  contradict  their  untrue  language. 

Ver.  11. — (See  on  ch.  vL  14.) 

Vers.  14, 15. — Despair.  I.  Despaik  will  arise  on  the  pbkoeption  that  there  is 
NO  WAT  op  escape  FROM  RUIN.  The  miserable  Jews  are  pictured  as  first  sitting  still 
helplessly,  and  then  rousing  themselves  to  enter  the  fenced  cities,  only  to  find  that 
death  awaits  them  there  as  surely  as  in  the  open  plain.  People  are  too  ready  to 
believe  that  "  something  will  turn  up,"  and  so  hold  on,  in  confidence  and  indifference, 
till  their  eyes  are  suddenly  opened,  and  they  see  room  for  nothing  but  despair. 

II.  Desfaib  will  arise  on  the  kecoonition  or  THE  WRATH  OF  GoD.  The  Jews 
are  to  see  that  their  God  has  put  them  to  silence.  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  might  all  be  resisted ;  but  who  shall  resist  God  ?  Mun  can  only  fight 
against  God  with  confidence  until  tliey  perceive  him  fighting  against  tliem.  Then 
hope  is  madness. 

III.  Despair  will  be  heightened  by  the  sense  op  guilt.  The  Jews  are  to  see 
that  their  calamity  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  deserved.  It  is  justly  given.  Men 
hope  on  while  they  refuse  to  admit  tiieir  sin ;  but  conviction  of  sin  ia  fatal  to  hope. 

IV.  Despair  may  follow  a  confident  hope.  The  Jews  had  loolied  for  peace 
and  for  a  time  of  health.  Yet  none  came.  Hope  may  be  very  bright  and  yet  very 
delusive.  The  splendour  of  the  sunrise  contains  little  promise  that  the  day  will  close 
without  storms.  Subjective  confidence  is  no  guarantee  of  objective  truth.  Things 
are  not  the  more  true  because  we  believe  them  very  firmly.  We  may  feel  safe  and  be 
in  danger.  A  peaceful  death  is  no  security  for  a  joyful  resurrection.  It  is  little  that 
a  man  has  overcome  the  fear  of  death ;  the  important  question  is  whether  he  has 
removed  the  ground  for  that  fear.  The  faith  tliat  saves  is  not  confidence  in  our  own 
security,  but  submissive  and  obedient  trust  in  Christ. 

V.  The  possibility  or  despair  is  revealed,  not  to  produce  it,  but  to  warn 
us  ?BOM  IT.  If  it  were  inevitable,  or,  being  experienced,  invincible,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  prepare  any  for  it.  Why  not  let  the  poor  doomed  wretch  enjoy  his  brief  hour  of 
sunshine  before  he  is  sent  "  to  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night"?  But  the 
revelations  of  a  possibly  dark  future  are  given  in  mercy  to  warn  us  from  sowing 
the  seeds  of  despair  and  to  point  to  the  way  of  escape.  No  soul  need  despair  since 
there  is  One  who  "  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him  " 
(Heb.  Yii.  25). 

Ver.  20. — Harvest  contrastt.  The  seasons  have  their  lessons  for  all  of  us,  teaching 
both  by  analogy  and  by  contrast ;  for  the  warnings  suggested  by  the  opposition  of  our 
own  condition  to  that  of  the  natural  world  may  be  as  instruciive  as  the  encourage- 
ments arising  out  of  the  harmony  between  the  two.  To  Jeremiah  the  harvest  came  in 
its  brightness  only  to  show  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  deeper  shadow.  A  similar 
experience  may  occur  to  those  of  us  who  have  no  harvest-song  in  the  soul  to  respond 
to  the  harvest-gladness  of  the  world  without. 

I.  The  MOST  hopeful  external  event  is  no  security  for  deliverance  from 
THE  greatest  TROUBLES  OP  LIFE.  Even  harvest  did  not  bring  deliverance.  People 
are  too  ready  to  rest  their  confidence  on  various  indications  of  God  in  the  outside 
world.  1.  Time.  The  harvest  is  a  new  waymark  in  the  course  of  time.  Many  trust 
blindly  to  time  to  bring  them  some  help,  while  tliuy  do  not  stir  a  finger  to  secure  it. 
2,  Change.  The  harvest  indicates  a  new  season.  The  sanguine  are  too  ready  to 
believe  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  3.  Material  prosperity.  The  harvest 
brings  bread  for  the  body.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  lay  the  foundation  of  perfect  and 
lasting  good  ?  To  those  men  whose  "  god  is  their  belly  "  the  harvest  would  seem  to 
promise  complete  satisfaction.  4.  Indications  of  the  merciful  kindness  of  Ood.  He 
sends  the  harvest.  Then,  it  is  reasoned,  he  wishes  to  bless,  and  therefore  will  permit 
no  hario.    But  experience  proves  the  error  of  these  anticipations,  agd  refiection  should 
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soon  detect  the  fallacy  which  underlies  them.  Outward  events  do  not  always 
conegpwad  to  inward  ezperienetiS ;  the  latter  have  their  own  separate  conditions.  Crod 
m&f  deal  merci'uUy  with  ns  now  and  in  earthly  things,  but  his  pre^ei^t  forbeitr- 
ance  is  no  proof  that  we  shall  never  suffer  from  his  righteous  wrath  in  the  season  ol 
judgment. 

II.  The  most  hopeful  external  event  deepens  the  sense  of  the  intebnal 
DiBTBESS  WITH  WHICH  IT  IS  CONTRASTED.  The  harvest  past,  and  yet  undelivered  I  1.  J 
new  stage  of  time  has  gone,  and  the  deliverance  is  still  delayed.  2.  Outside  eventt 
change,  but  the  essential  condition  remains  unchanged.  3,  Material  good  is  enjoyed 
while  real  good  is  still  uiiattaioed,  and  this  makes  the  minor  blessing  seem  but  a 
mockery.  4.  God  is  merc^ui,  and  yet  we  are  not  delivered  1  Some  fearful  evil  must 
be  at  the  foundation  of  such  a  strange  condition.  5.  A  time  of  rest  is  looked  for  but 
comes  not.  After  harvest  should  come  rest.  Distress  is  heightened  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  expected  deliverance.  6.  Approaching  troubles  increase  the  gloom  of  present 
distress.  The  harvest  is  past.  Now  we  look  forward  to  chill  autumn,  to  stormy 
winter.     Not  saved  in  harvest !    What  are  we  to  expect  in  less  propitious  times  ? 

Ver.  22. — "  Balm  in  Oilead."  L  The  world  needs  remedies  for  moral  and 
SOCIAL  HEALING.  Jeremiah  regarded  the  Jews  as  wounded  liy  the  cruel  calamities 
which  were  to  overwhelm  them;  but  beneath  the  wounds  he  detected  an  unhealthy 
national  condition  which  equally  needed  healing.  Men  suffer  thus  from  the  external 
wounds  of  adversity  and  from  the  internal  disease  uf  iiin.  How  small  a  part  of  mankind 
eatt  be  considered  in  a  tliorougbly  healthy  condition  1  Men  are  not  only  imperfectly 
developfd  j  they  are  suffering  from  positive  disorders.  The  world  needs  medicine  as 
well  as  fi'od — the  physician  as  well  as  the  farmer.  Nations  need  healing  for  political 
disorganization  within  and  wrongs  of  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke  without.  Society 
sadly  requires  to  be  purified,  even  regenerated.  Individual  men  suffer  from  the  smart 
of  sorrow  and  the  disease  of  sin — both  signs  of  an  imiierfect,  disorganized  condition, 
needing  cure.  The  one  disease  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  cliief  maladies  of  man- 
kind is  moral  evil.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  must  come  as  a  healing  of  sickness 
(Mark  ii.  9> 

''  Many  professed  kkmedies  are  FuuTHCOMiNa.  Gilead  has  her  balm.  Every 
new  physician  has  bis  patent  nostrum.  The  world  does  not  suffer  from  the  small 
number  of  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  to  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
It  is  rather  in  danger  of  being  poisoned  by  a  superabundance  of  most  incongruous 
drugs.  Every  religion  brings  its  own  remedy.  Philosophy,  in  its  highest  ambition, 
aims  at  a  practical  cure  of  society.  Political  innovations,  social  rel'orms,  education, 
sanifary  improvements, — all  seek  this  result. 

IIL  No  earthly  remedies  suffice  for  the  nbedkd  cure.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is 
found  in  abundance,  hut,  alas  1  it  will  not  heal  the  smart  of  Israel.  Physicians  advise, 
but  their  advice  is  fntile.  Nothing  could  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah,  tliough  lying  prophets  and  astute  politicians  did  their  best.  No  earthly 
remedy  can  heal  the  widespread  evil  of  the  world  (Isa.  i.  6),  I.  Earthly  remedies  are 
external.  They  may  change  the  social  order ;  they  cannot  cure  the  false  ideas,  irregu- 
lated  passions,  and  vitiated  conscience  of  whichthe  habits  of  sodety  are  but  symptoms. 
Spiritual  disease  must  be  treated  with  spiritual  medicine.  The  physician  for  the  body 
can  do  little  in  ministering  to  "  the  mind  diseased."  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by 
the  strictest  puritanical  le<>i»lation.  (1)  The  disease  of  sin  is  in  the  heart,  and  the 
remedy  must  reach  the  heart.  (2)  So  the  deepe.>-t  distress  of  mankind  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  amelioration  of  pliysical  comforts.  A  princely  legacy  is  no  consolation  to  a 
mother  for  the  loss  of  lier  child.  2.  Earthly  remedies  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
disease.  Human  religions  bear  on  their  faces  ttie  marks  of  that  very  moral  corruption 
which  they  ain)  at  destroying.  Sin  can  only  be  cured  by  something  outside  the  sinful 
world;  sorrow,  by  something  above  the  scene  of  human  distresses.  We  must  go 
further  than  Oilead  for  the  true  balm,  for  Gilead  will  share  with  Israel  the  trouble  for 
which  we  seek  a  remedy. 

IV.  God  has  provided  his  own  remedy  for  the  moral  and  social  bealinq  01 
THB  WORLD.  Ghrist  is  "the  good  Physician."  The  miracles  of  healing  which  he 
wrought  on  the  bodies  of  men  were  signs  of  the  work  he  came  to  effect  for  their  souls. 
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1.  Christ's  remedy  comes  from  higher  than  human  sonrcen.  The  healing  of  the  siDlefs 
One  is  not  tainted  with  the  corruption  which  marks  all  simply  human  attenaptg  at 
cure.  2.  Christ's  remedy  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  of  mankind.  His  great  work  is 
not  to  effect  an  external  revolution  of  society,  hut  to  cleanse  the  conscience  (Heb. 
Vx.  14)  and  heal  the  heart.  8.  Individually,  healing  is  brought  to  ail,  and  the  worst- 
eases  are  just  those  for  which  Christ  chiefly  came  (Matt.  ix.  12).  When  all  other 
remedies  fail,  his  is  most  effectual,  because  it  is  (1)  most  needed,  and  (2)  most  glorified 
by  the  result.  4.  Society  must  he  healed  by  the  application  of  Christian  ^inciplea 
to  politics,  to  commerce,  to  literature,  to  recreation,  to  domestic  life. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver».  4—7. — Apostasy  an  anomalous  and  incalculable,  thing.  I,  The  analogies  ov 
COMMON  SENSE  AND  INSTINCT  ABE  FALSIFIED.  (Vers.  4 — ().)  If  a  man  fall,  he  will  rise 
again  to  his  feet ;  if  he  has  made  a  mistake  or  gone  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  discovers 
it,  he  will  turn  again,  unless  he  be  absolutely  bereft  of  his  senses.  One  might  expect 
similar  behaviour  in  spiritual  matters.  But  in  the  wickedness  and  defection  of  Israel 
it  was  not  so;  their  apostasy  seemed  perpetual.  The  migratory  birds  are  taught  by 
instinct  when  to  return.  The  season  of  tb(;ir  coming  again  is  almost  as  calciilable  as 
that  of  their  going.  But  the  departure  of  the  sinner  is  incomprehensible,  and  his 
return  cannot  with  certainty  be  expected.  Nay,  the  likelihood  is  he  will  continue  in  his 
sin,  and  pvu-sue  his  own  destruction  to  the  bitter  end.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  career  of  the  sinner  can  only  be  explained  on  the  score  of  infatuation.  His  moral 
sense  is  perverted  or  destroyed.  In  place  of  that  quick  response  which  conscience 
ought  to  make  to  the  voice  of  duty,  there  comes  over  bis  spirit  an  insensibility  to  moral 
considerations,  and  a  growing  ignorance  of  things  Divine  gradually  deepening  into 
ijuter  darkness. 

IL   It  IB  UNMOVED  BY  THE   CONSIDERATIONS  THAT  OUGHT   TO   AFFECT  IT.      (Ver.  5.) 

The  growing  misery  and  unhappiness  which  it  occasions  are  not  strong  enough  to  check 
the  tendency  to  sin,  if  indeed  their  connection  with  it  is  clearly  perceived  or  acknow- 
ledged. The  cravings  of  the  spiritual  nature  have  to  give  place  to  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life."  By^and-by  they  are  stilled,  not  hj  being 
satisfied,  but  by  being  stifled ;  and  a  curious  heedlessness,  which  is  deaf  to  all  the  voices 
of  prophetic  warning  and  entreaty,  increasingly  characteriises  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  common  point  of  contact  or  argument  that  shall 
be  valid  to  both  parties.  When  reason  is  Left  behind,  it  is  not  to  higher,  but  to  lower, 
susceptibilities  that  appeal  has  to  be  made. 

III.  The  ooncebn,  the  olaims,  and  the  obacious  provision  op  God  abb  as 
NOTHING.  (Ver.  6.)  The  saint  in  the  times  of  his  calamity  calls  upon  God  to  incline  his 
ear.  In  the  fearful  condition  and  moral  insen.sibility  of  bis  people  to  their  wickedness 
and  danger  Ck)d  is  represented  as  of  himself  inclining  his  ear  and  listening  attentively 
for  the  lightest  sigh  of  repentance.  He  calls,  but  no  notice  is  taken.  The'  means  of  salva- 
tion he  has  provided  are  neglected  or  abused.  The  form  of  godliness  is  cultivated  when 
the  spirit  has  fled  and  the  exercises  of  religion  are  the  chief  foes  to  its  reality.  What 
can  be  the  conclusion  to  all  this  ?  They  are  spiritually  dead.  There  is  neither  power 
nor  inclination  to  seek  for  better  things.  Nothing  but  supernatural  grace  and  loug- 
suffering  love  can  avail  to  save  them.— M. 

Vers.  8—12. — "  Peace,  pecux  ;  when  there  it  no  peoux."  The  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  evils  that  lowered  upon  the  horizon,— these  alike  bore  their  message  «vcn 
to  the  natural  conscience.  If  Israel  was  in  the  right  way,  and  really  understood  the 
will  of  the  Lord  to  do  it,  why  these  scamlals.  miseries,  and  impending  dvils?  Again, 
the  better  to  reach  the  perception  of  those  wiio  were  thus  unable  to  draw  the  inferenee 
for  themselves,  the  condemnation  was  to  be  m  kind — a  sort  of  elementary  lesson  in  the 
"  correspondences  "  that  marked  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  was  to  be  read  to 
them.  The  scribe  who  had  pmphesied  "  smooth  things  "  would  be  confronted  with  his 
own  writings  and  compelled  to  eat  his  own  words. 

I.  Divine  illumination  alonb  oa'^  arvE  tbub  dndbbbtanding  oi  God's  Wobd 
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The  priests  and  scribes,  because  of  fiuniliarity  with  holy  things,  claimed  to  be  wise. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  state  of  Israel.  Had  they  been  wise,  they  would 
have  anticipated  what  took  place.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  bestows  Divine  insight  and 
foresight. 

II.  The  despiserb  of  Divine  tbuth,  and  those  who  falsely  pbetbnd  to  its 
CUSTODY,  WILL  BE  PUT  TO  SHAME.  "  Refuges  of  Hcs  "  will  be  swept  away.  The  judg- 
ment, when  it  comes,  will  And  them  wholly  unprepared  and  hulpless.  "  Take  heed 
that  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  "  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  the 
son  owing  comes  to  them  in  vain  for  comfort,  or  is  deceived  to  his  own  hurt ;  at  last 
the  victim  of  a  misplaced  confidence,  to  find  himself  "  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
The  sinner  meets  with  no  true  correction  or  instruction ;  and  in  his  desperation  he 
receives  from  them  no  help.  Their  judgment  is  that  they  will  share  the  fate  of  their 
victims  and  dupes. — M. 

Yers.  13 — 15. — False  hopes  ministering  despair.  The  lessons  of  life  are  not  readily 
learned  by  most  men.  They  require  to  be  frequently  repeated  ere  they  produce  an 
impression.,  God,  therefore,  deals  severely  with  his  people,  whose  delusion  is  the  more 
unpardonable  because  of  the  piety  of  their  fathers  and  the  light  of  revelation  which  had 
been  given.  He  will,  therefore,  make  to  "pass  away  from  them"  one  by  one  the 
things  that  he  had  given:  the  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  be  cut  off;  the  comforts  of  life 
shall  be  at  an  end ;  trouble  and  sorrow  shall  seize  upon  them. 

I.  How  HARD  IT  IS  FOB  MEN  TO   BEALIZE  THAT  THE  OUTWARD  BLESSINGS  OF  LIFK  DO 

NOT  OF  THEMSELVES  SATISFY,  AND  CANNOT  BE  BELIED  UPON !  Each  of  US  Can  remember 
huw,  one  by  one,  the  things  of  life  had  to  be  taken  from  him  ere  he  learnt  their  real 
littleness  and  insufficiency.  This  is  often  the  way  God  seeks  to  bless  us.  He  takes 
away  the  object  whose  possession  is  misunderstood  and  whose  properties  are  abused, 
that  he  may  remove  the  temptation  from  the  heart  and  leave  it  free  for  heavenly 
iffections.  "  We  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  blessedness." 
But  to  only  a  few  is  it  given  to  know  this.  The  multitude  aie  as  foolish  scholars, 
"  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

II.  Hope  which  has  been  so  misplaced  and  betrayed  too  fkbqukntly  dsteoduces 
TO  despair.  As  the  lesson  has  not  been  learned,  there  is  no  perception  of  the  real 
mistake.  The  old  blunders  are  repeated  until,  in  the  sweeping  away  of  all  that  we  had 
held  dear,  we  feel  that  life  itself  is  not  worth  living,  because  we  can  see  no  real  good 
within  our  reach.  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  We  are  convicted,  too,  of 
unpardonable  folly.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  things  of  life  is  gradually  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves.  We  are  conscious  of  needs  that  are 
not  met  and  yearnings  that  refuse  to  be  stilled.  And  beneath  all  these  is  the  miserable 
consciousness  that,  in  pursuits  so  trifling  and  tastes  so  mean,  our  true  nature  is  being 
degraded.  We  grieve  over  our  shattered  idols  and  our  vanished  comforts,  and  yet  more, 
are  angry  with  ourselves  that  we  should  so  grieve.  The  question  will  at  last  come, 
"  If  these  things  be  our  chief  good,  what  security  is  left  of  ultimate  happiness  ?  If 
the  real  end  of  life  has  not  been  sought,  we  are  not  only  unfortunate — we  must  be 
culpable."  For  to  seek  the  truth,  etc.,  of  life  is  not  only  a  possible  enjoyment  we  have 
missed,  but  a  duty  we  have  neglected.  And  yet  of  our  own  selves  we  feel  unable  to 
retrace  our  steps.  Having  the  desires  we  have,  which  have  been  strengthened  by  years 
of  indulgence,  we  cannot  all  at  once  or  of  our  own  motion  replace  them  with  better 
ones.  A  feeling  of  helplessness,  convicted  folly  and  sin,  and  indefinite  degradation 
gradually  dawns  upon  our  afl'righted  conscience.  How  shall  we  esoapu  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  actions?  Whither  shall  we  flee  who,  in  seeking  our  good  always 
in  material  things,  have  been  living  in  practical  atheism  ?  We  can  do  nothing  else  but, 
like  the  smitten  Israelites,  betake  ourselves  to  our  closets  and  sit  still. 

III.  But  the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  the  sinneb,  however  terrible  dt  them- 
selves, ABE  NOT  MEANT  TO  PRODUCE  THIS  DESPAIR.  The  fulsc  trust  IS  removed,  that 
we  may  find  the  true  one.  The  worst  calamities  of  life,  and  its  grievous  disappoint- 
ments, will  be  more  than  compensated  for  if  they  lead  us  to  the  Saviour.  The  prophet, 
speaking  representatively  for  Israel,  says,  ''  Let  us  submit  to  God's  judgment,  and 
confess  our  sin  as  its  cause."  "  Silence  before  the  Lord  "  is  the  sure  way  to  his  restored 
favour  and  help. — M. 
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Ver.  20. — Occasions  of  Iwped-for  salvation  that  have  not  availed.  Probably  a  pro- 
rerbial  expression.  It  is  not  admissible  for  us  to  understand  the  wurds  of  help  expected 
from  Egypt,  which  would  be  to  make  them  an  anachronism.  They  well  describe  the 
result  of  hoping  against  hope,  and  in  this  sense  miglit  be  spoken  by  those  who  have 
been  reduced  to  extremity  by  worldliness  of  spirit  and  unholiiiess  of  life.  "  It  is  plain 
that  a  great  part  of  Israel  imagined,  like  their  heathen  neighbours,  that  Jehovah  had 
need  of  them  as  much  as  they  had  need  of  him  ;  that  their  worship  and  serTice  &  'uld 
not  be  indifferent  to  him  ;  that  he  must,  by  a  natural  necessity,  exert  his  power  agaJnst 
their  enemies,  and  save  his  sanctuaries  from  profanation.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
constant  contention  of  the  prophets  who  opposed  Micah  and  Jeremiah  (Micah  iii.  11 ; 
ch.  vii.  4,  seq. ;  xxvii.  1,  aeq.);  and  from  their  point  of  view  the  captivity  of  Ju.lah 
was  the  final  and  hopeless  collapse  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  "  (W.  Robertson  SmiA). 

I.  How  MAKY  OCCASIONS  HAVE  THERE  BEEN  ON  WHICH  WE  HAD  EXPECTED  AN 
IMAGINARY  GOOD,  OR  LOOKED  FOB  A  DELIVERANCE  WHICH  NEVER  CAME  I      The  man  who 

has  sought  for  wealth  becomes  rich  only  to  find  that  his  possessions  fail  to  yield  him 
the  satisfaction  he  expected.  False  expectations  have  been  entertained  by  the  vict  ms 
of  misfurturie  that  God  would  deliver  them.  True,  they  have  no  claim  upon  him,  wnd 
they  know  that,  if  they  were  to  be  requited  as  they  deserved,  they  would  be  left  ali  ae. 
The  victim  of  unhallowed  desires,  hurried  and  driven  as  by  an  inward  demon,  fan(  ies 
that,  in  his  own  nature  or  the  course  of  life,  he  will  come  to  a  turning-point.  He  will 
"sow  his  wild  oats"  now;  by-and-by  he  will  settle  down  and  marry  and  bo  respt-ct- 
able  and  virtuous.  The  events  of  life  to  which  he  looks  forward  take  place,  but  tl  sre 
is  no  deliverance  wrought  by  thetn.  So  many  seek  the  Divine  favour  in  formal  religt  ms 
observances,  and  do  not  find  it.  When  many  around  us  are  being  awakened  iy^m 
their  indifference  and  converted  to  God,  we  are  alarmed  at  our  own  spiritual  deadn-tss. 
The  time  of  grace  has  slipped  past  unimproved.  God  has  been  gathering  in  lis 
children,  and  we  are  lelt  out. 

II.  To  WHAT  CONCLUSION  OUGHT  THIS  TO  LEAD  US?  That  we  ought  to  be  anxi  ms 
and  in  earnest  there  can  be  no  question.  Our  chances  appear  desperate.  Our  power 
of  moral  recovery  is  greatly  lessened  as  compared  with  the  freshness  of  childhoi  d's 
days.  But  whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  oursei  res 
that  we  have  not  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  our  sins.  The  door  is  still  open.  Let  is, 
as  those  "born  out  of  due  time,"  awake  to  righteousness,  and  seek  with  tears  an 
offended  but  loving  Father.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time;  .  .  .  now  is  the  day  of  rftl- 
Tation."— M. 

Ver.  22.^"  Phytieian,  heal  thyself."  Gilead,  an  outlying  district  of  Palestine,  was 
celebrated  for  its  aromatic  balsam,  of  great  virtue  for  wounds,  sores,  etc.  The  nativM  of 
the  place  doubtless  became  expert  in  the  application  of  their  famous  herb.  By  vii  ue 
of  its  possession,  Israel  might  be  said  to  be  the  healer  of  the  surrounding  nations.  B  en 
more  so  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  was  the  physician  of  men's  souls,  holding  for  others  >  nd 
for  aU  time  the  saving  truth  of  God.  But  the  evils  which  came  upon  itself — so«  al, 
political,  spiritual — had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  might  well  be  asl  ed, 
were  the  sources  of  saving  health  exhausted,  or  were  the  possessors  of  spiritual  wisd  im 
wholly  extinct  ? 

I.  What  foundation  was  there  foe  the  pretension  of  Israel  to  be  the  savioue 
OF  THE  nations?  Its  own  internal  condition  was  deplorable.  Materially  and  spiri- 
tually it  was  more  in  need  of  healing  than  those  it  regarded  as  barbarians  and  heathen. 
So  of  the  Church  which  has  become  corrupt  a  similar  question  may  be  asked.  If  those 
who  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  do  not  exhibit  its  fruits  or  possess  its  peace,  they  belie 
their  profession  and  discredit  the  cause  of  their  Master.  When  professed  believers  are 
as  troubled  with  earthly  cares  and  as  downcast  amid  earthly  trials  as  others,  men  of 
the  world  will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  their  religion,  belief,  and  life.  This  is  the  burning 
question  of  Christendom  through  all  time.  Has  it  any  means  of  curing  the  evils  of 
humanity,  the  miseries  of  life,  the  wickedness  inherent  in  human  nature  ? 

II.  Had  the  utmost  use  been  made  of  the  kesources  at  command  ?  Was  thero 
any  one  who  knew  the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  how  to  cure  it?  Why  did  they  not  seek 
Jehovah?  Christians  are  frequently  at  a  loss,  not  so  much  for  laci-.  of  an  orthodox 
srued  sa  of  a  (ealiziug  taith.    They  have  uot  'oeen  in  the   habit  of  going  to  Christ 
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with  their  cares  and  sorrows.  Earthly  things  have  heen  allowed  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion  from  truth  and  righteousness  as  the  principles  of  life.  But  sometimes  great 
mischief  is  done  by  wrong  expectations  of  what  Christ  will  do  for  his  people.  Men  sow 
to  the  flesh  and  expect  to  reap  a  spiritual  harvest,  or  their  faith  in  Christ  is  but  another 
avenue  to  an  earthly  end.  Under  such  circumstances  they  cannot  fail  to  be  disap- 
pointed. We  must  look  to  religion  for  its  proper  functions ;  to  Christ  for  what  he  has 
promised  to  give.  Have  we  any  grief  which  we  do  not,  cannot  take  to  Christ?  Are 
we  consciously  resting  on  him  for  moral  c^uidance  and  support  and  sp  litual  fellowship? 
They  who  always  and  in  all  thir>-^i  rest  their  souls  upon  »  living  iSaviour  will  know 
that  there  is  "  balm  in  Oileail.''  etc. — M. 

Ver.  2. — BefooUd  indeed.  This  is  what  we  say  when  we  see  mes  giving  heed  to  the 
plausible  statements  of  gross  impostors,  and,  in  consequence,  lavishin  ^  their  time,  energy, 
and  wealth  in  the  hope  of  large  recompense;  but  who,  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
hoped-for  gain  should  be  theirs,  find  themselves  deceived,  defrauded,  helpless,  and 
utterly  ruined  men.  These  are  they  who  are  the  prey  of  bubble  companies,  lying 
advertisements,  and  the  other  ten  thousand  frauds  into  which  unwary  persons  are 
beguiled.  But  is  not  this  what  we  may  say  when  we  read  of  those  told  of  in  our  text  ? 
Was  there  ever  more  flagrant,  piteous,  and  awful  instance  of  men  being  made  fools  of 
indeed?    For — 

I.  Look  at  these  UTTSRiiT  deceived  ones.  1.  They  were  worehippert  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  :  these  were  the  objects 
of  their  worship.  Reference  is  continually  made  to  them  and  to  their  worship  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  5 ;  xii.  3,  etc.).  2.  And  they  were  most  earnest  vjorshippers.  Note  the  piling 
up  of  expressions  to  indicate  this.  (1)  They  "  have  loved  "  them.  Here  is  the  root  of  all 
real  worship.  The  object  must  be  loved,  and  these  people  were  drawn  to  and  attracted 
by  these  false  gods.  (2)  They  "  served  "  them.  This  follows  as  a  sure  consequence.  It 
is  not  said  they  believed  in  them ;  but  that  matters  not ;  if  there  be  that  in  the  object  of 
our  worship  which  makeaus  like  it — love  is  almost  too  sacred  a  word  as  applied  to  false 
gods — we  shall  serve  it  readily  enough.  (3)  And  then  they  "  walked  after "  them. 
That  which  lured  them  at  the  first  drew  them  naore  and  more,  and  so  it  became  the 
habit  of  their  lives.  (4)  And  they  "  sought "  them.  When  they  found  the  worship  of 
some  of  these  gods  was  pleasant,  they  sought  out  more  of  them ;  or  it  may  mean  that 
they  got  at  last  to  have  a  real  faith  in  them,  and  hence  "  consulted  them  as  oracles, 
appealed  to  them  as  judges,  implored  their  favour,  and  prayed  to  them  as  benefactors." 
(5)  And  they  "  wnrshipped"  them.  See  them  at  their  worship  on  Mount  Carmel,  on 
the  day  when  Elijah  ctutllenged  their  priests  to  put  to  the  test  his  Otoi  and  theirs. 
None  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  worship  or  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
cried  all  that  morning  long,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us! "  And  those  to  whom  Jeremiah  wrote 
were  such  thorough  worshippers  of  these  gods.  They  withheld  no  proof  of  their  devoted- 
ness.  3.  But  yet  they  were  utterly  deceived  and  disappointed.  See  in  text  and  io 
immediate  context  how  these  gais  dealt  with  them.  Ardent  votaries  as  they  had  been, 
those  whom  they  worshipped  let  all  the  hideous  woes  come  upon  them  which  are  told 
of  here :  death,  desolation,  degradation,  and  despair.  That  was  what  their  gods  did 
for  them.  They  had  spent  their  all  on  these  pretended  physicians,  and  were  nothing 
bettered,  but  made  worse  indeed. 

II.  EnDBATOUE  to  explain  both  THEIB  INFATUATIOH  AUD  THEIB  BISAPFOnSTlIENT. 

1.  At  to  their  infatuation.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  for  any  reader  of  the  history  of 
these  people  to  avoid  asking  the  question,  "  Wherefore  was  it  that  they  were  so  given 
to  idolatry  ?  "  Their  whole  national  history  showed  that  nothing  but  sorrow  and  shame 
had  come  from  idolatry,  and  yet  here  they  were  for  ever,  not  merely  falling  into  it,  but 
deliberately  and  persistently  going  after  it.  What  could  be  the  reason?  (1)  Partly, 
no  doubt,  the  example  of  the  great  and  mighty  nations  around  them.  We  must 
remember  what  an  infinitesimally  small  kingdom  that  of  Judah  was— about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  English  county,  and  how  insignificant  they  were ;  how  the  influence, 
therefore,  of  the  great  empires  which  pressed  them  on  either  side  could  not  but  be  felt. 
And  this  was  all  on  the  side  of  idolatry.  Idolatry  had  done  them  no  harm ;  the  gods 
they  worshipped  had,  so  it  would  seem,  lifted  them  up  to  greatness  and  power  surpassed 
by  none.     All  seemed  to  say  to  the  poor,  weak,  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  "  You  had  fitr 
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better  do  as  we  do  and  trust  our  gods  rather  than  your  own."  (2)  The  spirituality  of  the 
worship  God  required,  and  the  absence  of  all  such  demand  on  the  part  of  idolatry,  was 
another  argument  for  idolatry  and  against  the  worship  of  God.  No  graven  image,  no 
representation  of  God,  nothing  that  would  help  the  senses  to  conceive  of  God  as  like  to 
themselves,  was  granted  to  the  Jews  ;  God  was  a  Spirit,  and  he  was  to  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  No  statue,  no  image,  no  painting,  no  symbol  even,  was  to  repre- 
sent him.  It  was  not  allowed  that  the  Jew  should  be  able  to  place  in  his  house  or 
carry  about  with  him,  as  other  nations  did,  any  material  emblem  of  his  God  (of. 
Deut  iv.  15 ;  Isa.  xl.  18).  But  spiritual  worship  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  found  fat 
more  difficult  to  maintain:  it  demands  a  condition  of  heart  and  mind  so  purified  that 
to  the  gross  and  sensual  such  worship  is  impossible,  and  to  the  ordinary  mind  it  is  far 
from  easy.  The  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Incarnation  itself, 
are  condescensions  of  God  to  the  confessed  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  man  for^such 
pure  worship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry,  abounding  with  "  chambers  of  imagery," 
tending  itself  to  all  the  clamour  of  the  senses, — what  wonder  that  it  was  preferred  ?  (3) 
Add  on  to  this  the  fact  that  strict  obedience  to  the  Levitical  Law  involved  such  isolation 
from  all  other  people,  such  scrupulous  care,  such  heavy  sacrifices  of  time,  wealth,  ease,  and 
the  good  will  of  men ;  in  short,  was  altogether,  as  St.  Peter  afterwards  said  (Acts  xv.  10), 
"  a  yoke  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear ;  "  whilst  idolatry  wooed  them 
with  its  sensuous,  brilliant,  luxurious,  and  easy  rites  ;  and  again  we  ask,  what  wonder 
that  idolatry  was  preferred  ?  (4)  And  present  earthly  good  seemed  to  be  associated  with 
it,  and  absent  from  the  worship  of  God  (of.  oh.  xliv.  15 — 19,  "  For  then  had  we  plenty 
of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off,  .  .  .  we  have  wanted 
all  things ").  And  (5)  lastly,  the  licence  allowed  by  the  lax  moral  code  of  Idolatry, 
and  its  positive  sanction  of  gross  licentiousness  ;  this,  contrasted  with  the  stern  frown 
of  the  true  Jewish  faith  upon  all  such  sin,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  attract  in  crowds 
a  people  so  debased  as  the  Jews  had  now  become.  Then,  as  still,  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  depraved  passions  of  human  nature  were  not  only  permitted  free  indulgence 
by  idolatry,  but  actually  patronized,  protected,  and  prescribed.  All  ancient  history 
attests  this,  and  the  result  on  the  heathen  world,  hot  only  history  but  God's  providence 
and  his  Word  alike  (Rom.  i.)  have  plainly  declared.  2.  As  to  their  disappointment. 
Idolatry,  however  for  the  moment  it  may  seem  to  have  brought  good  along  with  it 
(cf.  supra),  resulted  at  last  in  such  unparalleled  woe  as  the  prophets,  one  and  all, 
continually  declared  must  come  from  it.  But  whilst  no  idolatrous  nation  has  ever 
stood  permanently  in  its  greatness — let  the  decayed  and  perished  empires  of  antiquity 
witness — there  can  be  little  question  that  sentence  against  the  evil  work  was  executed 
more  speedily,  more  sternly,  and  more  notoriously  against  the  Jews  than  against  any 
other  idolatrous  nation  whatsoever.  It  cost  them  more  than  any  other  people,  and  they 
have  not  paid  "  the  uttermost  farthing  "  even  yet.  The  rabbis  say  that  in  every  one 
of  the  innumerable  cups  of  affliction  which  Israel  in  the  course  of  the  long  ages  has 
had  to  drink,  there  has  been  mingled  some  of  the  dust  of  that  golden  idol-calf  which 
Moses  ground  to  powder  beneath  Mount  Sinai.  We  are  told  how,  when  he  had  done 
this,  he  cast  the  powder  into  the  stream  from  whence  the  camp  drew  its  water,  and  made 
all  the  people  drink  of  it.  Now,  wherefore  was  sorer  judgment  meted  out  to  Israel 
than  to  others  because  of  their  idolatry  ?  (1)  Because  they  were  the  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
A  man  may  see  a  strange  child  doing  a  disgraceful  action  and  may  take  comparatively 
little  notice ;  but  if  it  be  his  own  son,  whom  he  loves,  will  he  not  feel  and  resent  it  then 
as  otherwise  he  never  would?  (2)  Ami  "  chiefly  because  to  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God."  They  were  to  be  the  channel  along  which  the  truth  of  revelation  was 
to  flow  to  mankind  at  large,  and  if  that  channel  were  not  kept  free  from  pollution, 
neither  could  the  living  waters  which  flowed  along  it.  Hence  the  prompt  and  stern 
measures  which  were  ever  taken  to  preserve  Israel  in  the  faith  of  God,  or  to  restore 
them  if  they  had  wandered.  It  could  not  be,  therefore,  that  Israel  should  permanen  tly 
and  entirely  lapse  into  idolatry.  The  well-being  of  the  world  hinged  on  their  handing 
down  pure  and  uncorrupt  the  oracles  of  God  and  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and 
because  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  the  cup  of  idolatry  was  ever  made  bitter  and  nauseous 
to  bis  people,  so  that  they  might  hate  to  drink  of  it. 

III.  Try  to  tubn  this  wholb  subject  to  good  acooukt.     1.  The  votaries  of  th* 
world  may  in.  thtst  verse*  hehold  their  own  portraiture  and  ttad  their  nurt  reward, 
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For  (1)  tiiey  do  after  this  manner  give  themselves  to  the  world.  They  "  love,"  "  serve,' 
"  walk  after,"  "  seek,"  and  "  worship  "  it.  (2)  And  their  infatuation  is  explained  by  like 
reasons.  (3)  And  their  reward  will  be  to  be  utterly  deceived  and  disappointed.  God 
will  say  to  each  one  of  them,  "  Thou  fool  I "  (Luke  xii.  20).  2.  The  worshippers  of  Ood 
may  profitably  contemplate  a  model  which  too  many  of  them  too  seldom  follow,  oj 
earnest  devotedness  in  their  worship.  "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light."  Would  that  the  devotedness  of  the  world  to  its 
god  were  equalled  by  the  devotedness  of  the  Church  to  theirs !  3.  Every  one  may 
behold,  in  the  tremendous  and  deadly  attraction  of  the  world,  firesh,  urgent,  and  constant 
need  of  being  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  "  in  the  love  of  God.  Well  may  each  day 
begin  with  this  prayer— 

"  Lord,  I  my  vows  to  thee  renew ; 
Scatter  my  sins  like  morning  dew, 
Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will, 
And  with  fbytelf  my  spirit  fill." 

Vera.  4—11. — Backsliding  in  its  worst  forms.  All  departures  from  God  are  evil,  but 
«ome  are  only  temporary,  and  are  quickly  followed  by  repentance,  return,  and  restoration. 
There  are  others,  however,  of  a  far  more  serious  kind,  and  we  have  in  these  verses  a 
great  deal  told  us  concerning  them.     We  are  told  of  some  of — 

I.  Their  oharactebistios.  1.  So  contrary  to  m^n's  wonted  ways.  For  when  men 
find  that  they  have  brought  evil  on  themselves,  they  will  at  once  seek  to  undo  such 
evil  (ver.  4).  If  a  man  fall,  he  will  not  lie  still  in  the  mire  or  in  the  road,  but  will  get 
up  again  as  speedily  as  may  be.  If  he  have  mistaken  his  path  and  got  on  a  wrong 
track,  will  he  not,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  his  mistake,  quickly  retrace  his  steps  that  he 
may  get  into  the  right  way  ?  That  is  how  men  act  in  the  common  aflfairs  of  Ufe.  But, 
though  Judah  and  Jerusalem  knew  well  that  they  had  fallen,  yet  they  showed  no 
desire  to  rise,  and  though  they  could  not  but  know  they  were  altogether  out  of  the 
right  way,  they  showed  no  willingness  to  return.  2.  Sesists  the  strivings  of  Ood's  Spirit 
and  all  his  drawings  of  them  to  himself.  Ver.  7  implies  such  God-implanted  instincts 
in  men's  souls,  but  declares  that,  unlike  the  ever-obedient  birds,  man  resists  and  refuses 
the  call  of  God.  3.  Becomes  shameless.  (Vers.  6, 12.)  This  feature  we  have  had  noticed 
before  (cf.  ch.  vi.  15) ;  it  arrested  the  prophet's  attention  as  being  evil  exceedingly. 
4.  Determined  and  defiant.  (Ver.  6.)  5.  Is  at  last  perpetual.  (Ver.  5.)  They  have  gone  ' 
into  an  evil  way,  and  they  abide  in  that  way,  no  power  of  Divine  grace  being  able  to 
draw  them  therefrom.     So  terrible  is  this  worst  form  of  backsliding,  it  is  perpetual. 

II.  Thbie  consequences.  The  evil  fruit  such  sin  bears  is  shown  here.  1.  Beep 
sorrow  to  the  heart  of  God.  How  pathetic  is  this  lament !  How  it  echoes  the  anguish 
of  those  words,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up  1 "  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee  1 " 
etc. !  Such  is  the  tone  of  these  (vers.  4 — 8).  The  Divine  grief  is  audible  through  every 
part.  2.  Shame  to  the  backsliders  themselves.  (Ver.  9.)  It  is  ever  so.  These  chapters 
have  been  giving  illustration  upon  illustration  of  this  result.  And  our  own  observation 
and  the  experience  of  ivll  who  have  turned  from  God  to  sin — all  alike  confirm  what  Goil's 
Word  has  said.  3.  Utter  and  absolute  ruin.  (Ver.  10.)  The  dreadful  sorrows  of  the 
vanquished  in  beholding  their  most  beloved  ones  torn  from  them  to  a  fate  wofse  than 
death,  and  their  lands  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers  taken  possession  of 
by  their  conquerors, — these  common  incidents  of  war  are  cited  as  illustrative  of  the 
utter  ruin  which  would  come  upon  these  ungodly  ones.  And  evermore  will  men  find 
\t  vcl  exceeding  bitter  thing  to  depart  from  the  living  God.     We  are  also  shown  some  of — 

III.  Theib  causes.  1.  Deception.  Ver.  5,  "  They  hold  fast  deceit."  How  many  are 
the  falsities  by  which  men  are  deceived,  and  to  which  they  hold  fast  as  if  they  were 
sure  facts  on  which  their  souls  might  rest  (cf.  vers.  8, 11 ;  vii.  4, 8)  I  2.  Dislike  of  OocFi 
ways.  "  They  refuse  to  return."'  They  had  no  desire  to  detect  the  falsity  of  their 
trust ;  they  were  glad  to  have  any  excuse  for  refusal.  3.  Strong  preference  for  the 
world's  ways.  Ver.  10,  "  Every  one  .  .  .  given  to  covetousness."  The  ways  of  God 
suffered  not  such  worldliness,  but  the  ways  they  had  chosen  gave  Iree  permission. 
Here  is  ever  the  secret  of  departure  from  God.  But  can  nothing  be  done ?  "in 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  "  (ver.  22).     Note,  then— 
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TV.  Their  curb.  How  shall  this  evil  spirit  be  cast  out  and  the  right  spirit  be  restored  ? 
In  Ter.  6  the  process  is  shown  to  us.  There  is :  1.  Bealization  of  the  restdti  ofwiir  tin. 
The  backslider  is  represented  as  contemplating  with  dismay  the  awful  consequences  of 
his  sin,  and  asking, "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  It  is  "  the  conviction  of  sin  "  which  is  the 
boeimiing  wnrk  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  sinner's  heart.  See  the  prodigal  contemplating 
the  ruin  he'  had  brought  upon  himself.  This  was  the  first  step  in  his  "coming  to 
himself."  2.  Bepentatice  of  our  wickedness.  (Ver.  6.)  Not  general  repentance,  but  each 
man  seeing  his  own  wickedness  and  repenting  of  that.  The  man  has  come  to  look  on  it 
as  God  looks  on  it.  Formerly  he  loved  his  sin,  now  he  hates  it.  One  element  of  our 
Saviour's  atonement  was  this,  that  he  in  our  nature  and  as  our  representative,  looked 
upon  our  sin  as  God  looked  on  it,  and  so  offered  to  God  for  us  a  true  repentance. 
We,  however  contrite  in  heart,  could  offer  none  such,  for  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"  Our  very  repentance  needs  to  be  repented  of,  and  our  tears  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ."  But  this  element  of  all  true  atonement — that  he  who  makes  such  atonement 
looks  on  the  wrong  done  as  he  who  has  been  wronged  looks  on  it— was  present  in 
Christ's  atonement,  and  is  one  reason  wherefore  "  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin."  3.  Covfession.  This  is  the  "  speaking  aright "  which  is  told  of  in  ver.  6.  They 
had  been  denying,  excusing,  maintaining  their  sin  heretofore,  anything  but  speaking 
aright  about  it ;  but  now  there  is  heard  the  right  language  of  confession :  "  I  have 
sinned."  4.  Pracf-ical  turning  from  the  evil  way.  As  before  each  had  turned  determinedly 
to  his  own  self-chosen  course  (ver.  6),  now  they  would  turn  from  it.  Such  is  the  way 
of  the  backslider's  return  and  restoration,  a  way  up  which  tliere  is  no  smooth  easy  sliding 
as  there  was  down,  but  in  which  every  step  has  to  be  firmly  maile  and  resolutely  kept 
to — a  way  difficult  indeed,  but,  blessed  be  God,  not  impossible. 

V.  Theib  counsel.  Let  each  wanderer  from  God  ask  himself  the  question,  "  What 
have  I  done?"  1.  Such  inquiry  can  do  no  harm;  and:  2.  Is  likely  to  be  of  great 
advantage.  3.  The  time  for  such  inquiry  is  lessening  day  by  day.  4.  "It  is  a  fearful 
thing  "  for  an  unforgiven  man  "  to  tall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." — C. 

Var.  6. — The  vaay  home.  The  text  suggests  much  concerning  this  way  from  the  far 
country  of  sin  to  the  home  of  our  Father  and  God.  The  Lord  is  here  lamenting  that 
none  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  walking  in  it.     Note — 

I.  The  stages  of  the  way.  1.  Realization  of  the  ruin  wrought  hy  our  sin.  The 
soul  is  represented  as  contemplating  this  ruin,  and  asking,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  " 
This  is  the  first  stage.  2.  Repentance.  Each  one  is  to  repent  of  "  his  wickedness."  We 
are  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  general  confession  of  sin,  as  too  many  do,  but  to  think  of 
our  own  sin  apart  from  that  of  other  people,  and  to  think  of  what  is  especially  our  sin. 
Thus  personal  and  particular,  our  repentance  is  the  more  likely  to  be  genuine  and  godly. 
3.  Confession.  "These  that  have  sinned,  these  and  these  only  speak  aright  when  they 
speak  of  repenting,  and  it  is  sad  when  they  who  have  so  much  work  for  repentance  do 
not  say  a  word  of  repenting."  But  confession  is  this  "  speaking  aright "  which  God 
desires  to  hear  from  us.  Now,  this  confession  is  so  acceptable  to  God  because  it 
glorifies  his  holiness  and  his  love.  '  His  holiness ;  for  the  sinner  has  come  to  see  sin  as 
Glod  sees  it,  and  hence  to  hate  and  abhor  it.  He  is  of  one  mind  with  God  about  it  as  he 
never  was  before.  And  his  love ;  for  confession  casts  itself  in  faith  upon  a  love  that  is 
deeper  than  its  sin.  Deep  as  is  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  the  sinner  in  confession  appeals 
to  and  lays  hold  on  a  love  that  is  deeper  still.  Hence,  when  the  sinner  makes  his 
sincere  confession  before  God,  he  is  at  once  right  out  of  "  the  far  country,"  and  home 
in  the  heart  of  God.  The  robe,  the  ring,  the  shoes,  are  put  upon  him  ;  the  feast  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  merry-making,  the  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God,  at  once  begins. 

II.  'Thb  attentivb  observer  of  those  who  travel  by  this  WAT.  It  is  God  who 
is  represented  as  bending  down  his  ear,  hearkening  to  what  is  said,  listening  for  any 
words  of  confession,  and  ready  to  hear  them  if  spoken.  The  text  is  the  language  of 
gracious  expectation  and  desire  on  the  part  of  God.  It  calls  to  mind  the  father's 
waiting  for  the  prodigal's  return.  How  often  had  he  looked  with  longing,  loving  gaze 
aown  the  road  along  which  his  returning  son  must  come,  if  ever  indeed  he  would  come  I 
He  had  looked  so  often  that  a  speck  in  the  far  distance  would  at  once  be  discerned  by 
kim.  Hence,  "  when  a  great  way  off,"  the  father  saw  him.  And  so  here  God  is  repre- 
aanted  as  thua  waiting  for  his  guilty  people's  return.    And  how  much  there  is. to 
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confirm  our  faith  in  this  Divine  solicitude  for  the  sinner's  salvation  1  Look  at  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature.  That,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown,  is  evidently  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  that  is,  of  obedience  to  God,  and  against  the  disobedient.  "  Who  will  harm 
you,  if  ye  be  doers  of  that  which  is  good  ?  " — thus  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  universally 
recognized  fact,  that  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  is  such  as  to  favour  the  gnod. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  that "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,"  is  based 
on  another  like  fact  of  universal  experience.  Such  is  one  evidence  of  "  the  care  "  with 
which,  as  George  Herbert  sings,  "Lord,  with  what  care  thouhast  begirt  us  round!"  Then 
the  revelation  of  his  truth  is  yet  further  in  evidence.  That  truth,  as  ministered  to  us  by 
the  written  Word  or  by  the  lips  of  prophets,  apostles,  pastors,  teachers — it  matters  not-^ 
is  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  Divine  solicitude  for  our  eternal  good.  And  his  providence, 
making  it  to  be  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with  the  unrighteous.  Well  and  ill  with 
each  respectively  in  iiiin<1,  body,  and  estate.  And  his  Spirit.  That  Spirit  speaking  to 
us  in  conscience  and  in  the  powerful  pleadings  of  his  grace  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  are 
all  so  often  conscious.  And,  last  of  all,'  God  has  shown  us  this  loving  care  of  his  for  us 
in  his  Son.  He  has  shown  himself  in  a  manner  adapted  to  touch  and  move  all  hearts, 
and  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  Now,  all  this  mass  of  evidence  is  in  keeping  with  that 
solicitude  which  this  verse  and  so  many  other  portions  of  God's  Word  reveal  as  felt  by 
him  towards  sinful  men.  And  if  it  be  asked  "  What  moves  this  solicitude  ?  "  the  cha- 
racter of  God  furnishes  the  answer.  The  holiness  of  God.  "  Good  and  upright  is  the 
Lord,  therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way."  And  we  are  bidden  "  Give  thanks  at 
the  remembrance  of  his  holiness."  It  is  the  nature  of  holiness  to  be  distressed  at  all 
that  contradicts  it  and  is  unlike  itself.  It  rests  not  until  it  has  assimilated  all  around 
it  to  itself.  Here,  then,  is  one  reason  of  God's  perf)etual  appeals  to  sinful  men.  His 
wisdom  also.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  God's  wisdom  to  adjust  means  to  ends.  How 
wonderfully  and  beautifully  this  is  seen  in  all  departments  of  nature  I  But  for  the 
fulRlling  of  the  high  purposes  of  his  grace,  what  instrument  can  he  find  more  fit  than 
the  regenerated,  redeemed  soul  ?  Even  now  and  here  we  see  this.  A  soul  aglow  with 
love  and  faith  towards  God,  what  will  not  that  soul  do  for  God  ?  Hence  to  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heaven  shall  be  made  known  by  the  one  Church — the  company 
of  the  redeemed  shall  evidence  it — the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  His  love  also.  If  the 
beholding  of  scenes  of  distress  touch  our  hearts  and  make  us  eager  to  render  help,  can 
we  imagine  that  he  who  made  us  is  less  willing  than  ourselves  to  show  pity  and  render 
help?  Our  Lord's  argument  is,  "If  ye,  evil  though  ye  be,  know  how" — and  we  do 
know  how — ^"to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  will  your  heavenly 
Father  give,"  etc.  ?  Humanity,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  heavenly  Father's  sick 
child.  Will  not  the  Father's  love,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  called  forth  to  that  child? 
And  his  compassion  also.  For  this  life  is  the  critical  period  of  that  child's  malady.  It 
is  the  time  when  the  great  question  of  its  life  or  death  is  being  determined.  Terrible 
forces  are  against  it,  and  the  struggle  is  now  at  its  most  momentous  hour.  This  fact 
would  cause  the  Father's  love  to  go  forth,  as  it  has  gone  and  is  going  forth,  in  active 
compassion,  in  open  manifestation  of  its  solicitude.  Such  are  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  lead  to  our  Father's  attentive  observance  of  all  those  who  travel  by  this 
homeward  way. 

III.  The  end  of  thb  wat.  They  who  come  there  will  find  restoration  to  the 
Father's  love,  the  implantation  of  a  new  nature,  the  complete  pardon  of  the  past,  power 
to  live  as  God's  dear  child  for  the  future,  and  ultimately  the  everlasting  dwelling  in 
the  very  presence  and  home  of  God. 

IV.  Brooks  bt  the  wat.  It  is  said, "  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way, 
therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head."  We  may  apply  these  words  to  the  travellers  in 
the  w«y  we  are  speaking  of;  for  they  need,  in  the  weary  and  often  most  difficult  journey, 
the  refreshments  which  God  alone  can  supply.  Such  aids  are  given  in  the  promises  of 
Gud,  the  fellowship  of  Qod,  the  communion  of  fellow-travellers  on  the  way,  and  in  the 
service  and  worship  of  QoA. 

V.  The  80LITAKINBS3  OF  THE  WAY.  It  Is  but  "  here  and  there  a  traveller "  that  is 
found.  The  way  is  not  thronged.  This  verse  is  God's  lament  that  scarce  any  are  found 
willing  to  go  along  this  road ;  for  it  is  not  the  way  of  worldly  advantage. ,  They  who 
"  are  given  to  covetousness  "  (ver.  10)  will  never  choose  this  way.  They  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  are  as  well  oS  and  better  where  they  are.     They  are 
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deceived,  and,  what  is  worse,  are  willing  to  be  deceived  !  "  They  hold  fast  deceit,  and 
»o  refuse  to  return."  We  should  have  thought  that  surely  it  would  he  otherwise.  1. 
fteason  bids  them  return  (ver.  4).  If  a  man  have  fallen,  he  will  not  lie  content  on  the 
sarti,  but  will  arise.  If  in  an  ordinary  journey  he  have  missed  his  way,  he  will  at 
oncn  retrace  his  steps.  Reason  rules  in  such  cases,  but  not  here.  2.  Conscience  bids 
(hem  return,  They  could  not  but  know  that  their  sin  had  done  tham  sore  harm ;  but 
none  of  them  asked,  "What  have  I  dona?"  however  loudly  conscience  might  summon 
them  to  such  repentance.  3.  Qo^s  Word  bade  then  return  (ver.  8),  but  lol  certainly 
in  vain  he  made  it.  4.  Providence  bade  them.  The  events  that  had  taken  place  were 
all  admonitions  of  God;  but  though  the  birds  of  the  air  marked  and  obeyed  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  sinful  man  "  knew  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  7).  Hence 
the  way  is  solitary. 

Conclusion.  But  the  question  for  us  is,  "Are  tpe  in  this  way?"  Let  us  bless  Gbd  i( 
we  are,  and  press  on  therein.  Let  us  note  how  short  the  day  is  in  which  we  can  travel, 
how  its  few  fleeting  hours  are  lessening,  lest  when  we  would  start  on  the  vvay  we  have 
to  exclaim  (ch.  vi.  4),  "  Woe  unto  us  I  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for  the  shadows  of  the 
evening  are  stretched  out." — 0. 

Ver,  18 — ch.  ix.  1. — The  prophet's  grievous  lament.  I.  Its  gutbvotjsness.  (Vers. 
18,  21,  ch,  ix.  1.)  Ver,  18,  "  When  I  would  comfort  myself,"  etc.  All  hope  dies 
down,  is  crushed  beneath  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  people's 
condition,  Ver.  21 ;  he  is  as  if  wounded,  his  heart  is  clad  in  the  garb  of  deepest  woe, 
the  black  raiment  of  the  mourner.  Ch,  ix,  1 :  he  has  exhausted  his  power  of  telling 
forth  his  deep  grief,  his  eyes  refuse  to  weep  more,  though  his  heart  be  sore  pierced, 
and  the  troubles  of  his  people  are  unrelieved.  Therefore  he  desires  that  he  might 
weep  continually. 

II.  Its  obounds.  1,  They  were  still  trusting  in  lying  words  (ver.  19),  reckoning 
that,  because  the  temple  of  Jehovah  and  the  throne  of  David  belonged  to  them,  there- 
fore they  should  have  beep  secure.  Though  in  distant  lands,  in  actual  captivity — ^for 
there  the  prophet  contemplates  them — tliey  were  still  imagining  that  the  possession  of 
the  temple  and  David's  throne  should  have  been  their  sure  safeguard.  It  is  terrible 
to  see  God's  judgments  coming  upon  guilty  men,  but  when  these  judgments  themselves 
seem  to  fail  in  teaching  the  needed  lesson,  that  is  a  greater  sorrow  still.  2.  The  time  of 
reilemption  was  over.  (Ver.  20.)  The  long  harvest  days,  the  bright  summer  weather — 
symbols  of  all  days  of  opportunity — these  were  gone.  The  days  when  they  might 
have  turned  to  God  and  found  deliverance,  "  the  wrath  of  God  had  arisen  against  them, 
and  there  was  no  remedy."  But  what  a  retrospect  is  his  who  has  to  say  as  did  lost 
Israel,  "The  harvest  is  past,'' etc.!  For:  (1)  Such  seasons  remind  us  of  our  privileges 
and  obligations,  (a)  It  is  a  time  of  fruitlulness,  of  great  privilege,  grace,  and  good- 
ness. God  makes  man's  cup  to  overflow.  Youth  and  days  of  gospel  privilege.  Sun- 
days, sacred  services,  etc.  (6)  It  should  be  a  time  of  great  activity.  The  natural  harvest 
and  summer-time  is  so.  For:  (c)  It  is  a  season  of  such  limited  duration.  (2)  But  men 
ofien  let  these  times  pass  away  unimproved,  (o)  The  world  hinders  them.  (6)  Per- 
version of  Scripture  truths,  (c;  Belief  that  they  are  well  enough  as  they  are.  (d) 
Procrastination.  (3)  But  once  gone,  the  fiuits  of  that  summer  and  that  harvest  can 
never  be  saved.  Such  facts  as  these  open  the  floodgates  of  grief  in  hearts  like  that  of 
Jeremiah.  3,  He  could  see  no  means  of  restoration  or  recovery  whatsoever  (ver.  2a), 
no  balm  and  no  physician  anywhere. 

HI.  Its  word  to  all  who  should  know  or  abb  the  causes  of  such  grief 
Kow.  1.  Christ's  servants  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  prophet's  lament.  It  is 
because  we  are  so  indifferent  the  world  is  so.  "  Si  vis  me  flere  flendum  est,"  it  is  ever 
sayin",  but  in.  vain,  to  the  professing  Church.  Oh  for  the  compassion  of  Jeremiah  and 
yet  more  of  Christ  1  If  we  sowed  in  tears  we  should  reap  in  joy.  If  so  we  went  foith 
"  bearing  precious  seed,  we  sliall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing,  bringing,"  etc.  2.  But 
you  who  cause  such  grief,  think  you  not  that  if  such  be  tlie  result  of  anticipating  God's 
judgmeuts  upon  sin,  the  enduring  of  them  must  be  far  worse?  And  that  is  your  part 
in  ihera.  Christ  himself  assured  the  weeping  women  who  followed  him  to  Calvary 
that  the  woes  of  them  who  crucified  him  would  be  worse  than  his  own.  "  If  tliey  d# 
these  things  in  •  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  " 
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COHOLUSION.  Then,  instead  of  causing  sorrow  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God  by 
resisting  their  appeals,  yield  to  them,  and  so  gladden  these  servants,  and  the  angeli 
of  God,  and  the  heart  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.  So  you  yourself  shall  "  enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." — C. 

Ver.22. — Christ  and  the  Holy  Ohost  realities  afler  all.  "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?" 
etc.  One  of  the  commonest  taunts  of  ungodly  men — and  it  has  been  so  in  all  ages — 
against  the  believer  in  God  and  in  his  redeeming  grace,  has  been  their  apparent  utter 
absence  amongst  such  vast  multitudes  of  people  for  so  many  centuries,  and  this  though 
the  conditions  were  such  as  needed,  and  that  in  most  distressing  manner,  both  their 
presence  and  their  power.  And  one  of  the  subtlest  and  saddest  temptations  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  subject  is  that  of  doubting  the  grace  of  God.  "  My  teais  have  been 
my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  continually  say  unto  me.  Where  is  now  thy 
God  ?  "■  The  taunt  of  the  psalmist's  enemies  had  roused  up  the  demon  of  doubt  con- 
cerning God  and  his  love,  and  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  psalmist's  tears  flowed  fast 
both  day  and  night.  Now,  the  text  is  one  of  those  sad  questionings  to  which  the  force 
of  distressing  facts  will  now  and  asain  give  rise.  It  contains  three  questions,  and 
we  will  note  concerning  them  these  three  things — their  meaning,  their  occasions,  their 
answers. 

I.  Theib  meaning.  And  take :  1.  The  literaJ,  meaning  of  the  balm  and  the  physician 
about  which  the  prophet  so  mournfully  inquires.  Balm  was  a  resinous  gum  which 
flowed  from  the  side  of  a  tree  or  shrub  found  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Mount  Gilead,  and 
counted  very  precious.  When  Jacob  would  counsel  his  sons  how  they  might  propitiate 
Joseph,  who  held  their  brother  in  captivity,  he  told  them  to  take  him  a  present  of  "a 
little  balm  "  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  It  was  an  article  of  merchandise  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25),  regarded 
as  of  invaluable  efBcacy  in  medicine  (cf.  ch.  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8).  Its  name  was  derived  from 
a  word  which  told  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  procured  from  the  tree  that  bore  it. 
The  side  of  the  tree  was  pierced,  and  the  precious  balm  then  flowed  forth.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  day  constantly  made  use  of  it,  and  had  studied  the  best  means  of  applying 
it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  under  a  flgure.  Note,  then :  2.  The 
metaphorical  meaning.  He  speaks  of  the  lost  "  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people," 
and  means  by  that  the  national  ruin  which  was  so  fast  coming  on  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem— ruin  of  all  kinds,  spiritual,  moral,  temporal.  By  the  "  balm "  he  means  some 
method  of  recovery  for  his  people,  and  by  the  "  physician  "  some  skilled,  sagacious, 
powerful  deliverer,  who  should  be  able  to  employ  these  methods  and  so  save  the  land. 
The  prophet  was  in  despair  about  this ;  he  saw  no  hope  nor  help  anywhere,  and  hence 
the  piteous  cry,  the  mournful  question  of  our  text.  To  every  one  who  professed  to 
have  found  the  balm  and  the  physician  the  ruined  land  so  needed,  he  addressed  the 
unanswerable  question, "  Why  then  is  not  the  health,"  etc.?  3.  Their  evangelic  import. 
It  has  all  along  been  seen  that  the  terms  used  here  were  capable  of  such  application. 
The  "  balm  "  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of  Christ.  The  Mount  Gilead,  the  tree,  the  pierced 
side,  the  stream  thence  issuing,  and  its  mighty  healing  power, — these  severally  send 
our  thoughts  to  Mount  Calvary,  the  cross,  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour,  the  precious 
blood,  and  the  unquestionable  spiritual  healing  might  there  is  therein.  And  Scripture 
is  ever  speaking  of  sin  as  a  disease  ;  of  man  as  one  whose  health  needs  recovery.  The 
analogies  are  obvious.  And  the  "  physician,"  who  is  he  but  that  Divine  Spirit  whose 
office  it  is  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  men  ?  He  so  shows  to 
us  the  meaning  and  intent  of  our  Saviour's  sacrificial  death,  that  "  by  his  stripes  we 
Rre  healed."  Yes ;  whilst  we  all  are  the  stricken  with  mortal  disease,  Christ  is  the 
Balm  that  surely  heals,  and  the  blessed  Spirit  is  he  who  reveals  Christ  to  the  soul. 
"  For  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  " — that  is,  in  all  the  full  meaning  of  those 
W(jrds,  and  with  sincere  intent — "  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

II.  Their  occasions.  What  led  to  tliese  questions  being  asked  by  the  prophet?  and 
what  tends  to  their  being  asked  still  ?  1.  By  the  prophet.  The  ruin  of  his  land  and 
people.  The  awful  calamities  that  were  at  that  moment  overhanging  the  doomed  nation. 
But :  2.  By  men  still.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  threefold  fact  of  sin,  sorrow,  and 
death.  (1)  Of  sin.  Think  of  the  myriads  of  mankind  who  have  lived  and  died  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  and  all  of  them  unblessed  by  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Think  of  the 
rampant  wickedness,  the  hideous  vice,  the  festering  corruption,  the  indescribable  moral 
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pollution  that  characterizes  vast  masses  of  mankind,  indeed  the  mass  of  mankind.  And 
think  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity :  what  a  veneer  of  religion  1  what  a  counterfeit  of 
godliness!  what  a  hollow  mockery  so  great  part  of  it  isl  And  coming  closer  home,  the 
saddened  contemplator  of  the  ravages  of  sin  may  turn  his  gaze  inward  into  his  own 
heart,  and  as  he  reflects  on  the  slender  hold  which  Divine  and  holy  principles  have 
upon  him — 

"  What  scanty  triumphs  grace  has  won. 
The  broken  vow,  the  frequent  fall ; " 

and  as  he  cries  out  at  times  almost  in  despair  at  seeing  the  strength  of  the  chains  by 
which  his  soul  is  bound,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  I"  etc., — the  words  of  our  text  fit 
in  with  his  mournful  mood.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  there  were  "  no  balm  in  Gilead, 
no,"  etc.  (2)  Of  sorrow.  To  St.  Paul,  as  he  penned  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  "  groan  and  travail  together  in  pain." 
What  ia  the  progress  of  mankind  but  one  long  procession  of  mourners !  Oh,  the  tears 
an-^  sorrows  of  the  broken-hearted,  the  helpless,  the  desolate  and  afflicted  of  all  ages 
an>:  of  all  lands  I  What  a  catalogue  do  they  fill !  The  mind  reels  as  it  contemplates 
the  dark  mass  of  human  woe.  Its  faith  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood  staggers  as  if  smitten 
with  a  deadly  blow,  and  is  half  forced  to  the  conclusion,  which  to  a  sad  and  an  in- 
creasing number  seems  self-evident,  that  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead,  no  physician  there. 
(3)  And  the  reign  of  death  produces  similar  feelings.  As  men  see  how  the  king  of 
terrors  stalks  triumphantly  through  the  land,  how  ruthless  is  his  tyranny,  how  crush- 
ing his  power,  how  dark  the  grave  into  which  we  so  soon  descend,  and  how  helpless 
we  all  are  against  his  might,  it  does  seem  at  times  as  if  there  were  no  deliverer  and  no 
deliverance.    But  note — 

III.  The  answers  to  these  qxtestions.  1.  To  those  which  inquire,  "  Is  there  no 
Tydm  .  ,  .  physician  there  ? "  some  answer  "  No."  Sin,  they  say,  is  a  mistake  which 
education  will  rectify,  and  the  operations  of  the  great  law  of  evolution  will  gradually 
eliminate.  In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "sin"  in  the  sense  religious  people 
think.  Therefore,  whilst  for  the  race  there  is  hope,  for  the  present  and  past  generations 
there  is  none.  Soitow,  also,  they  teach,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  natural  laws  or 
of  disregard  of  them.  The  progress  of  knowledge  will  gradually  lessen  it ;  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  And  as  to  death,  that,  of  course,  is  the  inevitable,  and  endsjall.  The 
only  immortality  is  in  the  influence  which  a  man  exerts  in  those  who  come  after  him.  As 
to  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  life  " — credat  Judceus.  Such  is  the  dismal  gospel  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  Christian  reply  to  these  questions  is  unhesitatingly  "Yes; 
there  is  a  Balm  and  a  Physician  for  the  sin-stricken  soul,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  whole  human  race.  And  for  the  heart  riven  with  sorrow,  broken  with  grief. 
And  for  all  those,  too,  over  whom  Death  has  reigned  with  such  cruel  power.  Because 
we  believe  in  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  believe  in  the  'Balm*  and  in  the 
'  Physician '  humanity  needs."  But  then  comes  :  2.  The  last  andseemingly  unanswer- 
able question.  "  Why  then  is  not,"  etc.  ?  What  are  we  to  reply  to  this  ?  (1)  For 
one  large  part  of  those  whom  it  concerns,  the  sin,  sorrow,  and  death  ridden  multitudes, 
we  deny  that  which  the  question  assumes.  For  the  Balm  and  the  Physician  have  done 
or  are  doing  their  blessed  work  on  them.  We  appeal  ^to  the  throng  of  the  redeemed, 
the  blessed  dead,  myriads  of  whom  are  now  with  God. 

"White-robed  saints  in  glory. 
Cleansed  from  every  Btain." 

With  the  eye  of  faith  we  behold  them,  and  we  believe  in  their  existence  as  we  believe 
in  our  own,  and  the  yearning  of  our  hearts  is  to  be  with  them.  And  they  are  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  Balm  and  to  the  Physician  both.  But — as  unbelievers  will 
demand  clamorously  that  we  should  do — we  come  down  to  this  world  and  this  life 
that  now  is.  Well,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  fact  that  there  are  regenerated,  renewed, 
saintly  souls  living  here  on  earth  to-day,  walking  in  purity,  integrity,  and  in  the  light 
and  love  of  God.  They  are  God's  witnesses  to  what  the  unbeliever  denies.  Further- 
more, there  are  a  vast  number  in  whom  this  process  of  healing  is  going  on.  Slowly,  it 
may  be,  and  with  sad  retrogressions  at  times,  but  really,  notwithstanding.    The  tide  ia 
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»  long,  long  time  coming  in,  but  it  does  come  in.  Healing  is  always  a  gradual  work. 
"  Nemo  repento  fuit  '  sanctissimus,' "  any  more  than  "  turpissimus."  A  man  cannot 
leap  into  lieaven,  as,  thank  G-od,  he  cannot  leap  into  hell.  But  because  healing  is  only 
gradual, do  we  deny  its  existence?  But  we  know  there  are  vast  multitudes  more  to  be 
accounted  for  than  those  we  have  as  yet  told  of.  (2)  Therefore  for  this  part  we  say 
concerning  them,  wait.  St.  Paul  had  evidently  pondered  this  problem,  and  he  has 
taught  us  that  there  are  due  times  and  seasons  appointed  in  the  wisdom  of  God  for 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  men  (cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  8—10 ;  Phil.  11.  9  ; 
Col.  i.  20),  but  that  in  the  "  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  "  it  is  God's  "  good 
pleasure"  to  "gather  together  all  things  in  Christ,"  all  the  living  and  all  the  dend. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  the  heart  of  the  holy  apostle  exults  in  the  beatific 
vision,  the  "  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height "  of  the  glorious  completed 
living  temple  of  the  Lord  God.  Therefore,  in  view  of  revelations  like  these,  we  say 
that  before  the  reality  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  denied,  we  are 
bound  to  wait.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  waiting  has  been  and  may  be  for  so 
long,  we  reply  that  it  is  because  men  will  not  come  unto  Christ  that  they  might  have 
life.  The  remedy  of  redemption  is  not  forced  upon  any  soul.  A  man's  soul  is  not 
saved  by  his  will  being  crushed,  by  his  ceasing  to  be  a  man  and  becoming  a  machine. 
We  cannot  but  believe  and  know — the  individual  conversion  of  every  true  child  of 
God  demonstrates  it — that  God  has  ways  and  means  to  bring  "the  unruly  wills  of 
sinful  men "  into  accord  with  his  own,  and  this  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral 
freedom  he  has  ^ven  man.  How  long  and  how  dreadfully  far  the  human  will  may 
go  in  resisting  God  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  may  not  believe  that  it  is  greater  than  God 
himself  and  can  exhaust  all  the  Divine  resources.  The  hunger  and  misery  of  the 
prodigal  brought  him  "  to  himself,"  the  consuming  fire  of  the  dread  captivity  which 
Jeremiah  is  foretelling  burnt  out  for  ever  the  love  of  idolatry  amongst  Israel ;  and  there 
are  other  like  fires  of  God's  holy  love  which  may  have  like  results.  Therefore,  we 
say,  that  until — if  we  may  so  speak — God  has  thrown  up  the  case  of  sin  and  sorrow 
stricken  humanity,  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  there  is  "  no  balm  in  Gilead,"  etc. 
In  regard  to  sorrow,  that  has  a  ministry  of  spiritual  healing  of  its  own,  which  has 
gone  on  ever  since  "  the  Man  of  sorrows  "  became  "  acquainted  with  grief."  As  his 
messenger,  Grief  has  gone  about  from  house  to  house,  from  heart  to  heart,  a  veritable 
sister  of  mercy,  though  clad  in  coarse  and  unlovely  garb.  Up  and  down  the  streets  of 
this  weary  world,  and  in  and  out  every  one  of  its  homes,  she  perpetually  goes ;  but  no 
one  ever  meets  her  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of  our  God,  for  her  ministry  is 
not  needed  there.  Then  as  to  death,  we  say  that  in  all  the  drear,  dark,  hopeless  power 
of  it  "  Christ  has  abolished  death."  We  can,  and  by  every  graveside  we  do — challenge 
death  as  to  its  sting,  and  the  grave  as  to  its  victory.  Therefore  we  say,  and  with  glad 
hearts,  that  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  the  people  is  recovered,  or  is  recovering,  for 
that  there  is  both  Balm  in  Gilead  and  a  Physician  there. 

Conclusion.  But  whilst  we  bid  the  unbeliever  wait  ere  he  pronounce  with  certsunty 
that  there  is  neither  Balm  nor  Physician,  we  would  earnestly  and  affectionately  beseech 
him  not  to  wait  ere  he  has  recourse  to  them.  Disease  does  not  become  oasier  to  cure 
by  being  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  It  only  gives  the  physician  far  more  trouble, 
and  the  patient  far  more  pain.  And  the  analogy  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  disease  oi 
sin.    Come,  then,  to  Christ  now. — 0. 

Ver.  22. — The  halm  of  Oilead.  There  were  those  who  treated  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  the  nation  as  a  trifling  matter ;  they  sought  to  "  heal  the  hurt  slightly,  saying. 
Peace,  peace;  when  there  was  no  peace"  (ver.  H).  Not  so  the  prophet.  He  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  dreadful  evils  of  the  time.  He  takes  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
people  on  himself,  makes  them  his  own.  'J'ender  human  sympathy,  as  well  as  Divine 
compassion,  breathes  in  the  words,  "  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I 
hurt."  And  it  is  not  sorrow  alone  but  "  astonishment "  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
"'  Why  is  not  her  health  recovered  ?  "  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  remedy  ?  The  "  balm 
of  Gilead  "  is  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  healing  moral  power.  Is  it  so,  then,  that  the 
very  nation  that  was  called  to  diffuse  a  redeeming  influence  over  all  the  world  it 
unable  to  cure  herself — has  no  medicine  for  her  own  diseases,  or  none  to  apply  it  ? 
Such  is  the  wonder  with  which  a  thoughtful,  earnest  spirii  wjll  often  contemplate  th» 
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moral  condition  of  the  world,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  God's  "  saving  health"  in  the 
gospel  has  so  long  been  made  known  to  it.    Consider — 

I.  The  Divine  remedy  fob  the  moral  maladies  of  the  human  race.  This 
remedy  is  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  ground  of  that  love  we  may 
justly  expect  such  a  remedy.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  Otod  of  infinite  benevolence  would 
leave  the  human  race  to  perish.  Though  redemption  is  "  of  grace,"  yet  there  is  every- 
thing to  make  it  antecedently  probable.  Though  nature  contains  no  revelation  of  it, 
yet  to  the  eye  on  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  once  fallen,  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  universe  is  full  of  dim  prophecies  and  promises  of  some  such  triumphant  grace 
The  spirit  of  boundless  beneficence  that  pervades  and  governs  it — the  fact  that  for  every 
want  there  is  a  supply,  for  every  appetite  that  which  gratifies  it,  for  every  danger  a 
safeguard,  for  every  poison  its  antidote ;  above  all,  the  silent  witness  in  favour  of  mercy 
that  is  graven  more  or  less  deep  on  every  human  heart ; — all  this  is  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  great  redemption  as  in  a  sense  to  anticipate  it.  But  it  is  facts,  not  proba- 
bilities, with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  gospel  is  God's  actual  answer  to  our  human 
uecessities,  the  sovereign  remedy  his  love  has  provided  for  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
world.  He  heals  tliem  by  taking  them  upon  himself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  etc.  (Isa.  liii.  5) ;'"  Who  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins,"  etc.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24) ;  ".Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound,"  etc.  (Rom.  v.  20,  21).  Note  respecting  this  Divine  remedy  ;  1.  It  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  disease.  It  does  not  effect  a  mere  superficial  reformation,  as  human  methods 
for  the  most  part  do ;  does  not  flatter  with  the  appearance  of  health  while  leaving  the 
malady  to  strike  its  roots  down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soul.  It  reaches  at  once 
the  secret  springs  of  all  mischief,  destroys  the  germs  of  evil  in  human  nature,  changes 
the  outward  aspects  of  the  world's  life  by  giving  it  a  "  new  heart."  2.  It  is  universal 
in  its  application.  All  national  diversities,  all  varieties  of  social  condition,  of  age,  of 
culture,  of  intellectual  development  and  moral  life,  etc.,  are  alike  open  to  its  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  the  same  for  all.  3.  It  is  complete  in  its  efficacy.  Every  element  of  human 
nature,  every  department  and  phase  of  human  life,  bears  witness  to  its  healing  power. 
A  perfect  manhood  and  a  perfect  social  order  are  the  issue  it  works  out.  4.  It  stands 
alone,  not  one  among  many,  but  absolutely  the  only  remedy.  It  enters  into  no  kind 
of  competition  with  other  methods  of  healing.  It  has  the  solitary  and  supreme 
authority  of  that  which  is  Divine.  "Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there 
is  none  other  name,"  etc.  (Acts  iv.  12). 

II.  The  hindrances  to  its  uwiversal  efficiency.  "  Why  then  is  not,"  etc.  ? 
The  reason  lies,. not  in  any  want  of  fitness  in  the  remedy,  or  in  any  lack  of  power  or 
willingness  in  him  who  provides  it,  but  in  certain  human  conditions  that  nullify  its 
action  and  thwart  his  purpose.  1.  In  the  se^-^delusion  that  leads  men  to  think  that 
they  have  no  need  of  cure.  "  They  that  arc  whole  need  not  a  physician,"  etc.  (Matt.  ix. 
12).  The  sense  of  moral  sickness  is  the  first  step  to  healing.  2.  In  the  vain  self-trust 
Inf  virtue  of  which  men  dream  that  they  can  cure  themsdves.  How  many  and  how 
plausible  are  the  expedients  by  which  the  world  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  its  own  maladies  1 
How  slow  is  human  nature  to  confess  its  helplessness  I  3.  In  the  obstinacy  of  spirit 
thai  refuses  the  Divine  method.  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
l)etter  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  "  etc,  (2  Kings  v.  12).  Anything  rather  than  God's 
way  of  healing  by  the  blood  of  atonement  and  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Spirit  1 
4.  In  the  lethargy  and  neglect  of  those  whom  Ood  has  called  to  minister  the  healing, 
powtr.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  continued  sin  and  misery  of  the  world  lies  at 
the  Church's  door  ?  If  all  who  have  themselves  known  the  virtue  of  this  sovereign 
balm  were  but  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  commend  it  and  to 
persuade  men  to  apply  it,  how  much  more  rapidly  would  the  health  of  human  society 
everywhere  be  recovered ! — W. 

Vers.  1,  2. — 2%e  bones  of  the  dead  idolaters  cast  out  before  their  cities.  I.  Asx 
HOW  THIS  spoliation  COMBS  TO  PASS.  One  cannot  suppose  that  it  came  by  the  intention 
of  Jehovah.  Rather  would  it  arise  as  a  necessary  part  of  wholesale  pillage.  Considerable 
treasures  might  be  lying  in  the  tombs  of  these  grandees  of  Israel,  and  much  might  also 
have  been  hidden  in  them  for  purposes  of  safety,  and  therefore,  seeing  that  this  hideoui 
devastation  had  to  happen,  it  was  fitting  to  call  attention  to  it  beforehand.    It  wa; 
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another  Indication  of  how  completely,  for  its  sins,  Jerusalem  had  been  handed  over  k 
the  foreign  destroyer.  It  makes  all  the  difference  to  mention  such  a  terrible  circum- 
stance beforehand,  as  an  illustration  of  the  severity  of  God's  dealings.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  spohation  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.  And  though  it  must  be  taken  as  a  sign 
how  barbarous  the  ancient  civilization  was  at  bottom,  this  is  but  a  consideration  by  the 
way.  The  real  cause  of  this  hideous  spectacle  was  in  the  idolatry  of  those  who  had 
covenanted  to  love  and  serve  Jehovah,  to  walk  after  him  and  seek  him  and  worship 
him.  These  dead  ones  had  forsaken  God  and  taught  their  posterity  to  forsake  him 
also ;  and  now  there  was  none  among  the  living  able  to  protect  the  bones  oi~  the  dead 
from  such  horrible  insult. 

IL   ObSEEVB     that     the    humiliation     has    a    PECULIAB     CONNBCl'lON     WITH     THE 

IDOLATRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Not  Only  are  the  tombs  emptied,  but  the  bones  are 
scattered  before  the  host  of  heaven.  The  enemy  was  not  thinking  of  this  exhibition, 
but  it  happened  so  very  opportunely.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  looked  down  upon  the 
scene  thus  strewn  v^ith  the  bones  of  the  illustrious,  as  if  in  rebuke  for  the  use  which 
Israel  had  tried  to  make  of  them.  They  had  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  in 
opposition  to  the  Creator,  and  this  was  what  had  come  of  it.  Tliese  bones  had 
strengthened  the  Ifving  body  to  worship  the  sun,  and  now  the  sun  shone  steadily 
down  on  them,  as  if  in  public  rejection  of  what  was  not  only  a  mistaken  honour  to  the 
creature  but  a  shameful  insult  to  the  Creator.  The  very  things  we  misuse  become 
the  instruments  of  our  humiliation. 

III.  The  general  question  of  the  treatment  of  dead  bodies  is  buqgestkd 
FOB  CONSIDERATION.  Various  are  the  customs  of  men  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  dead,  but  many  of  tliem  have  one  common  element,  in  that  they  try  to  preserve 
the  visible,  tangible  relics  of  life  as  long  as  possible.  There  is  something  very  touching 
in  the  hopes  and  beliefs  which  are  represented  by  an  Egyptian  mummy,  as  if  the 
survivors  felt  that  life  had  receded  into  some  deep,  inscrutalDle  chamber,  asain  to  come 
forth  in  due  time  and  reanimate  ita  old  tenement.  We  think  of  how  Joseph  must 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  when  he  gave  such  strict 
commandment  concerning  his  bones.  Still,  it  is  part  of  the  salvation  wherewith  Christ 
saves  his  people,  that  we  are  lifted  above  tliese  haimting  consiileratibns  as  to  the  cor- 
poreal frame.  It  is  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  we  should  labour,  by  exercise 
and  self-denial,  to  make  the  living  body  an  efficient  agent  of  his  will ;  but  when  the 
life  has  gone,  no  sentimental  treatment  of  ours  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  body  is  mere 
matter,  fest  under  the  chemical  laws  which  will  soon  resolve  it  into  its  constituent 
elements.  Have  not  the  bodies  of  God's  saints  been  shamefully  maltreated,  both  during 
life  and  after  death  ?  Think  out  of  what  a  mangled  and  bleeding  form  the  spirit  of 
Stephen  took  its  flight  to  everlasting  bliss.  If  there  be  force  in  the  injunction  of  Jesua 
not  to  fear  what  men  can  do  to  the  sentient  body,  how  much  more  may  it  be  urged  not 
to  fear  what  they  can  do  to  the  senseless  corpse.  The  enemies  of  the  noble  and  fearless 
witnesses  of  truth  have  shown  more  than  once  their  contemptible  spirit  by, the  way  in 
which  they  have  treated  the  dead.  They  could  not  get  at  them  when  living,  and  they 
thought  it  was  something  of  a  triumph  to  insult  their  remains  when  gone ;  e.g.  Wycliffe 
and  Cromwell.  The  scattering  of  these  bones  before  sun,  moon,  and  stars  would  have 
been  a  thing  to  glory  in,  if  the  men  to  whom  they  belonged  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.— Y. 

Ver.  3. — A  pitiable  condition  i  death  prefenMt  to  lift.  L  Remember  man's 
NATURAL  DREAD  OF  DEATH.  The  veiy  forcc  of  the  prophet's  expression  here  lies  in 
this,  that  it  contradicts  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  human  breast.  The  natural 
preference  is  to  choose  life  rather  than  death ;  nay,  it  can  hardly  be  called  preference 
at  all.  There  is  an  instinctive  prompting  to  ward  off  everything  that  may  be  fatal. 
Whatever  the  drawbacks  and  pains  of  life  may  be,  life  is  cliosun  rather  than  death. 
In  most  instances  the  suicide  is  held  not  responsible  for  the  state  of  his  mind  mt  the 
time.  We  miist  all  die  indeed  ;  yet  death  is  so  alien  to  every  predominating  feeling  oi 
the  mind  when  in  health  and  prosperous  circumstances,  that  even  when  death  comet 
near  others,  it  is  viewed  as  if  it  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  us.  And  so  when 
Jeremiah's  word  came  to  these  people  in  Jerusalem,  they,  at  least  the  young  and  the 
itroug  among  them,  would  receive  it  very  incredulously,    'i'hat  things  should  ever  becomt 
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BO  bad  as  to  make  death  desirable  would  seem  to  them  to  show  that  the  threatener  of 
such  a  doom  was  overdoing  his  warnings. 

II.  Life  mat  become  bo  full  of  pain  and  misbbt  that  this  natubal  dread 
MAT  BE  REVERSED.  When  the  blow  was  struck  and  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  hosts  from  Babylon,  thousands  would  be  thankful  that,  amid  so  much  destruction, 
their  lives  were  spared.  To  lose  possessions  and  go  into  exile  would  seem  a  light  nrice 
to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  life.  But  with  the  increased  experience  of  exile  itself 
its  dreadfulness  became  manifest.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  caplivity  and 
exile  were  not  of  an  ordinary  nation,  but  of  one  whose  God  was  Jehovah.  These  people 
had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges  and  satisfactions,  which  they  had  come 
to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  wlien  they  lost  them,  they  would  then  discern,  if 
never  before,  something  of  their  true  value.  It  was  out  of  a  land  of  promise,  a  land 
reserved  for  the  people  of  God,  that  they  hiid  been  cast,  and  no  lapse  of  time  could 
content  them  to  be  as  other  nations.  It  is  just  because  man  has  within  him  such 
capabilities  for  enjoying  life  that  he  can  be  driven  to  the  other  extreme  of  desiring 
death.  Life  could  not  be  so  blessed  as  Christ  holds  out  the  hope  of  its  being,  unless 
there  were  also  the  possibility  of  its  being  correspondingly  wretched. 

IlL  It  is  thus  sugfiested  that  we  should  aim  at  reaching  a  state  of  mind  such  that 
either  life  oh  death  should  be  equally  ACCEPTABLE.  To  prefer  life  to  death  is 
a  natural  feeling,  but  certainly  not  the  feeling  which  a  believer  in  God  and  Jesus  should 
have.  And  to  prefer  death  to  life  is  the  feeling  which  comes  after  a  time  of  struggling, 
weariness,  pain,  and  disappointment ;  but  what  darkness  of  the  mind  does  this  not 
prove!  what  inability  to  profit  by  the  light  which  shines  in  Christ!  The  Christian 
medium  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Not  to  wish  to  live,  nor  to  wish  to  die,  but 
to  be  in  Christ's  hands,  so  that  as  long  as  we  are  living  there  may  be  an  availing  of 
every  opportunity  of  service,  and  when  we  die  a  fresh  proof  that  faith  in  the  Saviour 
who  also  died,  but  rose  again,  is  no  deluding  vanity.  It  is  one  of  the  glorious  aspects 
of  Christ's  salvation  that  he  can  save  men  from  crying  out  for  death,  rather  than  life, 
just  because  he  can  lift  them  into  an  experience  of  joy  and  peace  w  hich  overbear  the 
sense  of  temporal  pain  and  loss. — Y. 

Vers.  4 — 7. — The  unnatural  conduct  of  Jerusalem.  Still  more  humiliation  for  the 
proud,  self-satisfied  city.  The  prophet  comes  with  a  heavenly  light,  revealing  the  very 
foundations  of  her  glory,  and  showing  how  unsubstautial  they  are,  how  easily  exposed  as 
contradicting  truth  and  the  highest  propriety.  What  is  aimed  at  here  is  to  set  before 
man,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  what  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  sum  of  all  his  faculties  made 
one  by  a  will  which  acts  according  to  the  commandment  of  God.    And  so  we  see — 

I.  A  LESSON  FROM  THE  SUBORDINATE  PART  OF  man's  natubb.  If  a  man  falls,  he  instantly 
attempts  to  rise  again.  Even  if  there  is  some  serious  injury,  it  is  commonly  discovered 
by  the  failure  of  the  man's  attempt  to  rise ;  and  so  from  the  subordinate  part  of  our 
nature  there  is  a  rebuke  to  the  higher  and  governing  part.  A  very  striking  instance  of 
such  a  rebuke  would  be  given  in  the  falling  of  a  drunken  man  to  the  ground.  He 
staggers  to  his  feet  again  if  he  can.  If  he  remains  on  the  ground  it  is  a  sign,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  that  "  he  is  very  far  gone  indeed ; "  and  in  such  an  instance  may  we 
not  truly  say  that  the  body  is  rebuking  the  will  for  its  imbecility  and  its  base  slavery 
to  appetite?  So  if  a  man  is  going  anywhere,  and  turns  unwittingly  from  the  straight 
path ;  such  a  turning  may  be  made  very  easily,  and  the  wrong  path  be  kept  in  for 
a  while,  but  presently  there  will  be  some  sign  to  show  the  error,  and  with  more  or  less 
delay  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  right  path.  Here,  then,  are  two  instances,  level  with 
the  experience  of  everybody,  of  what  is  natural  for  man  to  do,  viz.  come  back  from  a 
wrong  state  as  soon  as  ever  he  can ;  and  if  the  position  be  only  looked  at  truly,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  man  to  remain  in  spiritual  degradation  as  to  con- 
tinue lying  on  the  ground. 

II.  A  LESSON  FEOM  THAT  PART  OF  THE  CREATION  WHICH  IS  SUBJECTED  TO  MAN.      There 

is  the  horse.  He  cau  be  so  trained  as  to  become  a  potent  force  in  the  battle-field,  and 
if  he  becomes  uncontrollable  and  rushes  hither  and  thither,  as  dangerous  to  friend  as  to 
foe  it  is  not  because  of  any  rebellious  purpose,  but  a  brief  madness  has  seized  on  him. 
Let  a  few  hours  pass,  and  he  may  be  submissive  and  serviceable  as  before.  "  We  put  bitr 
in  the  horses'  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us ;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole  body.' 
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"  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crih :  hut  Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  doth  not  consider."  The  very  birds  of  the  air,  seemingly  so  free  from  aH 
restraint,  come  and  go  according  to  certain  laws.  If  the  beasts  which  man  has  tamed 
to  his  use,  and  on  which  he  daily  depends,  were  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  Ood,  what  an 
awkward,  nay  more,  what  a  perilous  scene  this  world  would  become  I  The  whole  visible 
universe,  ground  beneath,  air  around,  and  far  away  into  the  immensities  of  space,  are 
crowded  with  admonitions  to  perversely  disobedient  man.  These  birds  mentioned  here, 
by  certain  wondrous  intimations  to  which  they  are  ever  heedful^-exceptions  only  going 
to  prove  the  rule — help  to  carry  on  the  government  of  God.  They  are  faithful  to  their 
nature,  and  their  faithfulness  is  again  but  a  sign  of  God's  own  faithfulness  in  the  order- 
liness of  the  seasons.  Then  go  beyond  the  ordinary  subjection  of  God's  creation  to  his 
will.  Look  at  what  we  call "  miracles."  Think  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  speak- 
ing of  Balaam's  ass,  the  obedience  of  the  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  to  the  will  of  Jesus,  the 
storm  becoming  a  calm,  the  venomous  serpent  dropping  innocuous  from  the  hand  of  Paul. 
What  rebukes  these  are  to  man,  who  persists  in  walking  in  his  own  way  1  Man  himself 
proceeds  with  all  confidence  in  the  training  of  brute  beasts.  He  takes  the  colt  and  the 
puppy,  and  makes  them  abundautly  useful.  He  is  pretty  sure  how  they  will  turn  out. 
The  trouble  he  takes  with  them  is  rewarded  in  the  end.  But  with  regard  to  his  own 
child,  though  he  has  watched  over  it  far  more  carefully  than  any  of  his  beasts,  he  may  be 
bitterly  disappointed.  His  training  may  be  mocked,  as  it  were,  and  put  to  shame — and 
so,  rising  from  the  human  parent  to  the  thought  of  God  in  heaven,  we  see  Israel 
similarly  perverse,  negligent  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  right  ways  for  it  and 
keep  it  in  them. — ?. 

Vers.  8 — 12. — The  exposure  of  pseudo-wisdom.  I.  The  claim  made.  Those  on  whom 
Jeremiah  presses  his  appeals  for  a  change  of  purpose  replj',  if  not  by  plain  words,  at  all 
events  by  equally  plain  actions,  that  they  are  so  wise  in  their  own  conceits  as  to  need 
no  guidance  from -an  outsider.  A  profound  belief  in  one's  own  insight  and  skill  may  of 
course  be  justified  by  results ;  such  a  belief  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  many 
great  achievements.  But  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  to  have  this  belief  without  any 
corresponding  reality  is  an  evil  which  may  afflict  a  man  at  every  age  of  his  life.  It 
belongs  to  the  young  in  their  ignorance,  and  the  old,  with  all  their  experience,  may  not 
be  free  from  it.  That  experience,  even  though  long,  may  have  been  a  narrow  one,  and 
yet,  with  all  its  narrowness,  full  of  blunders.  But  the  recollection  of  all  that  sliould 
make  such  old  men  humble  avails  nothing  to  diminish  the  dogmatism  of  their  advice 
to  others.  A  certain  official  and  social  position  is  also  a  grand  vantage-ground  to  air 
a  reputation  for  wisdom.  Nothing  is  then  needed  but  an  abundance  of  self-aBsertion  to 
gain  acknowledgment  from  the  weak  and  the  ignorant.  These  great  men  of  Jerusalem 
would  point  scornfully  at  Jeremiah,  the  lonely  prophet.  Their  city  polish  would 
perhaps  be  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rustic  airs  of  the  man  from  Anathoth,  and,  as  if 
to  make  their  claim  of  wisdom  more  definite,  they  fell  back  on  what  seemed  an 
unanswerable  challenge.  "  Is  not  the  Law  of  Jehovah  with  us  ? "  The  meaning  of 
tills  seemed  to  be  that  they  could  boast  of  a  certain  outward  conformity  with  Mosaic 
institutions.  They  certainly  did  attend  to  the  incense  and  the  sweet  cane,  the  burnt 
offerings  and  the  sacrifices  (ch.  vi.  20).  Moreover,  what  they  asserted  for  themselves 
implied  a  correspondingly  humiliating  opinion  of  Jeremiah.  They  were  wise,  and  of 
course  he  was  a  fool.  They  had  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  pretending  to 
utter  Jehovah's  words,  was  of  course  nothing  better  than  an  impostor. 

II.  The  Divine  wat  of  exposing  this  claim.  These  self-constituted  wise  men  meet 
the  prophet  "with  a  declaration  as  to  what  they  think  themselves  to  be.  "  We  are  wise 
men,"  they  say,  nor  does  the  prophet  throw  back  the  shortest,  directest  answer  that 
was  possible.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  say, "  You  are  fools."  But  it  was  of  use 
to  project  himself  into  the  future,  and  indicate  what  would  happen  to  these  boasters. 
When  the  homes  of  these  pseudo-wise  are  broken  up,  and  their  wives  and  fields  become 
the  spoil  of  the  conqueror,  then  it  will  be  clear  beyond  a  doubt  where  the  wisdom  is 
and  where  the  folly.  Folly  will  be  condemned  of  her  children,  even  as  wisdom  is 
justified  of  hers.  Where  now  are  the  writings  of  these  wise  men  ?  Jeremiah  said  at 
the  time  that  they  were  full  of  lies,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  like  all  retlections  o< 
popular  fashion  and  prejudice,  they  passed  very  quickly  out  of  vogue.     "  The  Law  ol 
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Jehovah  is  with  us,"  said  these  wise  men ;  but  it  was  a  valueless  connection,  whereas  the 
prophot  had  that  Law  written  in  his  heart.  Being  in  full  sympiithy  with  all  thnt  was 
right,  and  loving,  and  generous,  and  pure,  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  solemn  impulses 
that  came  to  liini  from  on  high,  and  thus  he  went  forth  to  speak  on  themes  immeasur- 
ably deeper  than  the  passing  phenomena  of  an  age.  And  so  it  is  that  his  woids, 
despised  and  rejected  at  the  time,  nevertheless  abide,  and  are  felt  to  be  very  precious  by 
all  who  lack  wisdom.  As  we  notice  the  arrogance  of  spurious  wisdom  here  and  also  in 
such  passages  as  John  vii.  48  and  1  Cor.  i.  22,  we  turn  away  to  welcome  that  heavenly 
light  which  in  the  very  sliining  of  it  proclaims  its  source  to  be  entirely  different  from 
any  earth-enkindled  liiht.  Our  true  wisdom  in  presence  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets, 
the  Christ  and  the  aposlles,  is  to  feel  very  deeply  how  ignorant,  benight  ed,  and  astray  we 
are  without  them.  And  there  is  true  wisdom  also  in  that  power  of  the  heart  which 
enables  us  to  discern  between  the  false  prophet  and  the  true,  the  false  Christ  and  the 
true.  Such  wisdom  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child  or  of  a  man  on  the 
common  level  of  humanity,  when  it  is  utterly  lacking  among  many  who  lead  the  world 
in  temporal  affairs.  Full  of  darkness  and  duiilicity  must  the  minds  of  these  leaders  in 
Jerusalem  have  been  when  they  lacked  the  power  of  seeing  that  Jeremiah,  unpromising 
as  his  outward  appearance  might  be,  was  indeed  a  prophet  of  God. — Y, 

Ver.  17. — The  serpents  which  cannot  he  chwrmed.  1.  There  abb  serpents  which  can 
BE  CHARMED.  Serpeiit-charming  must  have  been  a  not  unfamiliar  sight  to  the  Israelites 
Csee '  The  Lanci  and  the  Book,'  pp.  154, 155).  This  means,  taking  the  figure  away,  that 
there  were  many  groat  and  pressing  evils  which  lay  within  human  resources  to  mitigate, 
perhaps  to  remove.  Thus  when  sore  famine  fell  upon  Canaan,  Jacob  found  corn,  though 
he  had  to  send  as  far  as  Egypt.  The  resources  thus  employed  are,  no  doubc,  exceptional, 
and  need  peculiar  skill  and  aptitude  to  discover  and  use  them ;  but  still — and  this  is  the 
thing  of  importance  here  to  remember — they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  natural  man. 
To  say  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  are  serpents  which  can  be  charmed.  Man  stands  upon  the  known  and  the 
achieved,  that  he  may  reach  forward  and  win  something  more  from  the  unknown.  Not 
everybody  can  charm  a  serpent,  but  some  can.  So  there  are  a  few  physicians,  one  here 
and  another  there,  who  have  wonderful  skill  in  the  cure  of  special  diseases.  Part  of  the 
ills  of  human  hfe  can  be  swept  away  by  wise  and  timely  legislation.  Kpidemics  may 
be  restrained  and  made  comparatively  mild  by  cleanliness  and  attention  to  sanitary 
rules.  Ills  which  in  one  age  have  been  thought  beyond  remedy,  in  the  next  age  are 
perfectly  understood  as  to  their  causes  and  their  cure. 

II.  There  are  serpents  which  cannot  be  charmed.  We  may  assume  that  it  was 
so  literally ;  that  there  were  certain  serpents  which  proved  obdurate  against  every  wile. 
And  the  danger  of  the  serpent's  bite  would  in  such  an  instance  become  most  dreadful, 
just  from  this  very  insensibility  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  charm.  An  enemy  was 
to  be  brought  on  Israel  whom  no  bribe,  no  promise,  no  art  of  persuasion  whatever, 
could  turn  back.  If  he  was  to  be  turned  back,  it  must  be  by  main  force  or  by  Divine 
interposition.  So  we  have  to  consider  that,  whatever  ills  we  may  succeed  in  neutralizing, 
there  are  others  still  left  behind,  unabated  in  their  deadly  efficiency  by  any  resources 
we  have  in  ourselves.  It  matters  little  that  we  can  charm  some  serpents,  if  we  cannot 
charm  all.  If  there  be  left  only  one  superior  to  our  skill,  that  one  is  enough  to  ruin  all. 
The  most  successful  charmer  among  us  will  discover  his  match  at  last.  He  mny  charm 
poverty  away,  only  to  find,  in  a  little  while,  ennui  and  possession  without  enjoyment. 
He  may  have  the  experience  indicated  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32  :  he  may  charm  away,  as  he 
thinks,  the  peril  of  the  wine-cup,  and  exult  in  assured  mastery,  only  to  discover  at  last 
that  the  foe  with  whom  he  has  been  trifling  "  bites  like  a  serpent,  and  stings  like  an 
adder."  So  a  man  may  achieve  most  of  his  purposes,  charming  away,  as  it  were, 
obstacles  on  every  side,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  he  cannot  charm  his  conscience, 
that  it  will  not  be  silent  and  sleep  before  the  memory  of  much  wrong-doing. 

IIL  There  abb  serpents  which  can  be  more  than  charmed.  There  is  much 
in  the  conjecture  that  the  reference  to  the  serpent  here  is  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
Dan  in  the  previous  verse.  Jacob's  word  for  his  son  Uan  was,  "Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  hiteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backwards "  (Gen.  xlix.  17).     But  we  shall  do  wisely  in  considering  tha 
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reference  as  having  a  deeper  connection  with  the  work  of  him  who  is  the  serpent  from 
the  beginning  (Rev.  xx.  2).  All  the  painful  serpent-bites  of  life,  all  the  deadly  ills, 
proceed  from  the  brood  which  in  some  way  or  other  originate  with  him.  And  thm 
thmking  of  him,  the  great  dragon,  the  devil,  the  adversary,  we  must  needs  think  of  the 
correspondingly  profoimd  work  of  Jesus  over  against  his  work.  Je%u»  wks  a  serpent- 
charmer  ;  and  his  efBcacy  as  a  charmer  is  most  graciously  manifested  in  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  to  remove  physical  defect,  disease,  and  death.  These  miracles  had  in 
them  something  of  the  nature  of  a  charm.  They  did  not  destroy  the  maleficent  power, 
but  they  curbed  it,  made  it  for  the  time  dormant  and  inoperative.  But  after  having 
done  all  these  miracles,  Jesus  is  seen  proceeding  to  a  work  which  is  more  than  that  of 
the  charmer.  He  who  was  lifted  up  to  draw  all  men  to  him  makes  the  victim  of  the 
serpent-bite  impervious,  for  all  future  existence,  to  any  further  danger.  The  bite  may 
come,  in  the  sense  of  inflicting  pain,  but  the  peril  is  pnst.  The  serjjent-poison  becomes 
neutralized  by  the  vigour  and  purity  of  that  eternal  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord.— Y. 

Ver.  20. — "  The  life  it  more  than  the  mmt^  After  the  subsidence  of  the  Deluge,  there 
was  a  promise  given  to  Noah  that,  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
.  .  .  summer  and  winter,  .  .  .  shall  not  cease."  Scanning  the  surface  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, it  appears  as  if  this  promise  had  not  been  kept,  seeing  there  is  a  record  of  several 
notable  and  protracted  famines;  and  moreover,  we  have  only  too  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  millions  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world  have  perished  from  famine. 
We  must  hold,  however,  to  God's  promise  having  been  kept  in  the  spirit  of  it;  its  non- 
fultilment,  so  iar  as  human  experience  is  concerned,  must  arise  from  some  other  cause 
than  the  unfaithfulness  of  God.  An  inquiry  into  these  painful  experiences  is  suggested 
by  the  utterance  of  this  verse.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  harvest  and  summer, 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  have  nevertheless,  in  some 
way  or  other,  left  the  people  who  should  have  profited  by  them,  unprovided  for.  The 
words  may  be  applied  in  two  ways.  1.  When  there  is  an  actual  gathering  of  harvest. 
There  may  be  an  abundance,  even  a  superabundance,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  yet 
those  who  sowed  and  planted,  watched  and  watered,  may  not  get  the  slightest  benefit. 
Now,  not  to  get  the  expected  benefit  from  these  things  means,  if  not  destruction  of 
life,  at  least  a  considerable  impairment  of  it ;  for  natural  life  depends  upon  them.  And 
ch.  V.  15 — 24  casts  no  small  light  on  this  state  of  things.  There  the  mighty  men  from 
the  north  are  spoken  of,  and  Israel  is  addressed  as  follows : — "  'i'hey  shall  eat  up  thine 
harvest,  and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  should  eat :  .  ,  .  they  shall 
eat  up  thy  vines  and  thy  fig  trees."  Strangers  pluck  the  rich  fruit  of  the  husbandman's 
toil,  and  he  himself  is  trampled  into  privation,  reduced  to  the  bare  subsistence  of  a  slave 
taken  in  war.  Thus  we  see  how  God  may  lay  before  a  man  that  which  through  the 
sin  and  folly  of  the  recipient  he  may  not  be  able  to  use.  Think  of  the  prosperous  man 
in  the  parable,  who  had  such  abundant  crops  that  he  must  needs  build  bigger  barns, 
and  yet  in  the  very  day  of  his  pride  was  taken  away.  What  is  wealth  unless  God, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  wise  purposes,  chooses  to  give  security  in  the  possession 
of  that  wealth  ?  2.  Wheri  the  harvtst  itself  fails.  The  harvest  season  may  pass  and  the 
summer  close,  only  to  leave  men  with  empty  garners,  in  hunger  and  despair.  Whither 
shall  they  turn,  when  drought,  blasting,  and  mi  Idew,  palmerworm  and  locust,  cankerworm 
and  caterpillar,  have  clone  their  work  ?  Then  it  is  that "  those  who  are  slain  with  the  sword 
are  better  than  those  who  are  slain  with  hunger,  for  these  pine  away,  stricken  through 
for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  "  (Lam.  iv.  9).  Thus,  whether  the  harvest  be  given 
ot  withheld,  the  practical  result  is  the  same.  The  people  are  not  saved.  God  may 
bring  the  harvest  to  a  complete  and  beautiful  maturity,  may,  so  to  speak,  save  the 
harvest — and  "save  the  haivest"  is  not  an  unfamiliar  expression  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  vicissitudes  of  agriculture — only  to  teach  thereby  a  more  impressive 
lesson  to  the  people  who  live  so  that  they  cannot  be  kept  safe.  What  force  there  is  in 
the  expression  of  this  verso  if  we  take  it  to  mean,  "  The  corn  is  saved ;  the  vintage  is 
saved ;  the  olives  are  saved  ;  all  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  land  are  saved ;  but  we  are 
not  saved  "I  The  life  is  more  than  the  bodily  nourishment,  and  when  men  will  not  take 
heed  to  the  hiyher  things  which  belong  to  the  life,  it  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
that  they  should  have  disappointments  iu  the  lower  things  which  belong  to  the  nourish^ 
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meat.  The  true  material  wealth  of  every  land,  when  we  get  at  the  substance  of  it,  lies 
in  what  its  soil  produces ;  and  when  men  boast,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  that  their  own 
land  has  gotten  them  their  wealth,  it  is  needful  that  Jehovah  should  show  them  how 
completely  he  controls  the  roots  aud  fruits  of  everything  that  he  has  made  to  grow  for 
human  food.  No  wonder  evil  comes  to  those  who  do  not  say  in  their  hearts,  "  Let  us 
now  fear  Jehovah  our  God,  that  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  in  his 
season  :  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest "  (ch.  v.  24).  Malachi 
puts  into  striking  words  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  sore  complaint  we  have  been 
considering,  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  brought  to  cease  (ch.  iii.  9^11). — T. 

Vers.  21,  22. — Why  the  hurt  of  Israel  is  not  healed.  I.  It  is  not  fob  want  of 
BAENBSTLT  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  THE  HUBT.  Jeremiah  had  wearied  and  vexed  his 
fellow-countrymen  by  his  persistent  warnings.  In  ver.  21  he  insists  on  how  the  hurt  of 
Israel  had  become  his  hurt.  In  one  sense  he  was  not  hurt,  for  he  had  kept  clear  of  all 
idolatrous  and  unjust  ways ;  he  was  in  a  different  service  and  different  kind  of  occupation. 
But  though  separated  thus,  he  was  also  united  even  as  a  member  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  had  to  suffer  where  he  had  not  sinned.  His  fellow-countrymen,  perhaps,  said  to  him, 
in  substance  if  not  in  so  many  words,  "  Leave  us  to  go  our  way,  and  go  you  yours  ;  if 
we  sin,  we  sin,  and  if  we  suffer,  we  suffer,  and  it  is  no  concern  to  any  but  ourselves." 
The  sinner  in  his  suffering  and  his  heart-corruption  must  be  a  cause  of  great  trouble  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  serve  God.  They  cannot  go  by  on  the  other  side  and  leave 
him.  No  matter  how  self-occupied  one  may  have  been  before  he  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Divine  will,  afterwards  he  must  occupy  himself  with  such  things  as 
concern  the  spiritual  health  and  blessedness  of  all  mankind.  Jeremiah  sets  us  a  great 
example  in  thus  speaking  of  himself  as  being  individually  wounded.  If  sinners  continue 
careless,  impenitent,  incredulous  as  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  their  pitiable  state  of 
alienation  from  him,  there  is  all  the  more  need  that  God's  people  should  feel  instead  of 
them.  These  Israelites  could  not  say  they  were  left  without  warning  and  urgent 
remonstrance,  for  the  man  upon  whom  the  business  of  warning  had  been  laid  cried  and 
mourned  over  the  troubles  of  others,  because  in  a  very  deep  sense  they  were  his  own. 
Vain,  therefore,  was  it  for  the  people,  in  after  years,  amid  the  gloom  of  exile  and 
bereavement,  to  say  they  had  not  been  properly  warned. 

II.  It  was  not  rou  want  of  a  medicament.  In  wounds  of  the  body,  Israel 
knew  where  to  go.  They  found  balm  in  Gilead,  and  Gilead  was  not  far  off,  even 
supposing  they  had  always  to  5;o  there  to  get  the  balm.  Balm  of  Gilead  might  be  made 
to  grow  nearer  than  Gilead.  Thus  we  see  the  medicament  wets  easily  procured — a  Very 
important  consideration.  The  incense  for  the  altar  they  brought  all  the  way  from 
Sheba,  but  the  balm  for  healing  grew  much  nearer.  Easiness  of  procurement,  however, 
would  have  been  little  without  efficiency.  A  certain  remedy  brought  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  is  better  than  a  doubtful  one  ne:>j:  to  home ;  only,  of  course,  there  must  lie 
foresight  to  lay  in  a  stock,  so  that  it  will  be  at  hand  when  wanted.  Evidently  this 
balm  of  Gilead  which  grew  within  Israelite  territory  was  a  famous  and  trusted  balm. 
Only  Some  popular  and  widely  known  agent  of  healing  would  have  sei-ved  the  purpose 
of  the  prophet  for  quoting  here.  And  is  it  not  plain  that  the  God  who  thus  provided 
for  bodily  wounds  a  balm  so  easily  obtained  and  so  efficient  in  its  action,  might  also 
be  trusted  to  provide  an  available  and  thorough  cure  for  the  worst  of  spiritual  ills  ? 
Assuredly  the  prophet  means  that  an  affirmative  and  encouraging  answer  is  to  be 
o-iven  to  his  question.  There  is  balm  in  Gilead.  There  is  peace  for  the  guilty  con- 
science, purity  for  the  turbid  and  defiled  imagination,  strength  for  the  weakened  will. 
The  springs  of  all  our  pollution  and  pain  can  be  dried  up  and  their  place  know  them 
no  more  for  ever. 

III.  It  was  not  for  want  of  a  physician.  The  medicament  is  good,  but  It  may 
require  to  be  applied  by  a  skilful  and  experienced  hand.  The  physician  can  do  nothing 
without  his  medicaments,  and  the  medicaments  are  oftentimes  nothing  without  the 
physician.  A  physician  is  needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  saving  truth,  to  apply  it  in 
Its  most  efficacious  order,  and  to  press  it  home  in  close  and  vigorous  contact  with  that 
which  has  to  be  healed.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is  not  given  that  it  may  be  trifled  with, 
that  it  may  film  over  deep  evils  with  a  deceptive  appearance  of  removal.  In  applying 
that  balm  there  may  have  to  be  pain,  intense  pain  for  a  time,  in  order  that  •  worse 
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pain  may  be  for  ever  taken  away.  The  pain  coming  from  self-indulgence  must  be 
lucceeded  by  the  pain  coming  from  self-deniaL  Men  have  to  discover  that  the  paina  ol 
sin  are  the  smitings  of  God,  and  when  they  have  made  this  discovery  they  will  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  learn  that  only  he  who  smites  can  also  heal.  Do  not  let  us  unjustly 
complain  of  incurable  ills  ;  let  us  rather  confess  that  we  are  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor  woman  who,  after  spending  much  on  many  physicians,  found,  by  a  simple 
faith  touching  the  true  Source  of  healing,  what  she  had  long  vainly  sought. 

IV.  The  reason  plainly  lat  with  the  people  themselves.  They  would  listen 
to  no  warning.  Balm  was  offered,  and  the  physician's  skill  to  apply  It,  but  they  would 
not  come  to  be  healed.  They  preferred  the  pleasures  of  sin  along  with  its  risks  and 
pains.  That  their  state  was  bad  they  knew,  out  they  believed  it  was  not  near  so  bad  as 
the  prophet  made  it  cut  to  be.  Only  physicians  can  tell  how  many  cases  of  bodily  disease 
might  be  cured  if  the  sick  were  willing  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  mend  their 
habits  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  working  and  playing.  Ignorance,  indifference, 
prejudice,  and  unblushing  lust  of  the  flesh  lie  at  the  bottom  of  much  bodily  disease, 
explaining  both  how  it  originates  and  how  it  continues.  And  similar  causes  operate 
with  regard  to  such  ills  as  afflict  the  consciousness  of  the  entire  man.  Sinners  must 
have  a  will  to  go  to  Jesus  if  they  expect  healing  and  life,  and  then  life  more  abun- 
dantly.—Y. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Ver.  1. — The  Hebrew  more  correctly 
attaches  this  verse  to  ch.  viii.  Oh  that  my 
head  were  waters,  etc.  I  A  quaint  conceit,  it 
may  be  said.  But  "if  we  have  been  going 
on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion  before,  this 
sudden  conversion  of  a  strong-felt  metaphor 
into  something  to  be  actually  realized  in 
nature,  is  strictly  and  strikingly  natural."  So 
Bi8hopDoane,quoting,  by  way  of  illustration, 
Shakespeare's  'Eichard  II.,'  "meditating 
on  his  own  utter  annihilation  as  to  royalty : " 

"  Oh  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
To  melt  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke  I " 

The  tone  of  complaint  continues  in  the 
following  verse,  though  the  subject  is 
different. 

Vers.  2— 22.— Complaint  of  the  treachery 
and  folly  of  the  people;  lamentation  over 
their  consequences. 

Ver.  2. — A  lodging  place  of  wayfaring 
men;  a  "khan  "or  "caravanserai,"  to  use 
the  terms  now  so  familiar  from  Eastern 
travel,  where  "wayfaring  men"  could  at 
least  find  shelter,  and  the  means  of  preparing 
their  provisions.  Comp.,  besides  the  parallel 
passage  in  Ps.  Iv.  6,  7,  our  own  Cowper's 
fine  reminiscence  of  Jeremiah :  "  Oh  fur  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ! "  etc.  Adul- 
terers, . , .  treacherous  men  (see  oh.  iL  iiO; 
iii.  8, 9;  iii.  20;  v.  11> 

Ver.  3.— And  they  bend  their  tongues,  eto._; 
rather,  and  they  bend  their  tongue  at  their 
bow  o/faUehood,  and  they  u»e  not  their  valour 
in  (literally,  according  to)  good  faith.  Thire 
is  a  sad,  stem  irony  in  these  words,  which 
remind  u»  of  Isaiah's  (v.  22)  "  valiant  men— 
for  drinking  wise."  and  of  our  own  prophet's 


repetition  of  himself  in  ch.  xiiiL  10,  "  Their 
valour  is — untruth."  A  less  pointed  form 
of  the  same  figurative  statement  is  that  of 
the  psalmist  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  8.  Upon  the  earth ; 
rather,  tn  the  land.  The  Authorized  Version 
pays  very  littlA  regard  to  the  context  in  its 
rendering  of  the  ambiguous  word  eref. 

Ver.  4. — Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his 
neighbour.  Such  was  the  result  of  clinging 
to  an  unprogressive  religion — one  which 
refused  to  be  spiiitualized  by  the  prophets. 
Certainly,  if  the  established  religion  was  so 
inefiScacious,  it  was  self-condemned.  Here 
we  find  the  prophet  depicting  a  state  of 
society  in  wmoh  the  elementary  bonds  are 
already  dissolved,  and  suspicion  becomes  the 
natural  attitude  even  of  a  good  man.  W« 
find  a  very  similar  picture  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Mioah — a  chapter,  it  is  true,  which  stands 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  it  implies 
a  greater  development  of  wickedness  than 
the  rest  of  Micah  and  the  contemporary 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Are  these  prophetic  descriptions  just  and 
accurate?  We  may  allow  something,  no 
doubt,  for  the  warmth  of  feeling  natural  to 
every  human  preacher,  even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiration ;  but  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  explain  away  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  prophets.  The  latter  and  their 
disciples  were  "the  salt"  of  their  country; 
and  in  proportion  as  their  influence  declined, 
the  natural  effects  of  a  non-moral,  purely 
ritualistic  religion  showed  themselves  on  a 
larger  scale.  Every  brother;  t.e.  every 
fellow-tribesman  or  fellow-citizen.  Will 
utterly  supplant.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ooctuxt  to  suggest  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxvii. 
86  (Jacob).  The  verb  has  its  common  sense 
of  deceiving.     The  tense  should  be   Uie 
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present,  not  the  future,  both  here  and  in  the 
next  verse.  Will  walk ;  rather,  goeth  about 
(see  oh.  vi.  28). 

Ver.  5, — They  have  taught  their  tongue, 
etc. ;  again  an  intimation  of  the  unbatural- 
ness  (in  the  higher  sense)  of  vice  (comp. 
on  oh.  ii.  83). 

Ver.  6.- — Thine  habitation,  eto.  According 
to  St.  Jerome,  this  is  addressed  to  the 
T)rophet;  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the 
Targum,  nhioh  makes  the  clause  refer  to 
the  Jewish  people.  The  connection  is  (ais 
Dr.  Pi^e  Smith  points  out), "  Trust  no  one ; 
or  thou  dwellest  surrounded  by  deceit  on 
jvery  side." 

Ver.  7. — I  will  melt  them.  It  is  tlie  same 
word  as  that  used  in  Mai.  iii.  3  of  the 
"  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  Purification, 
not  destruction,  is  the  object  of  the  judg- 
ment which  is  threatened!  Strange  that 
mercy  should  find  place,  after  the  offence  of 
the  criminal  has  been  found  so  grievous  I 
But,  lest  we  should  expect  too  favOurftlile 
an  issue,  the  prophet  adds,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  For  how  shall  I  doi  or  rather. 
How  should  I  act  f  How  otherwise  shouM,  I 
act  f  The  continuation  is  a  little  doubtful. 
The  Hebrew  has, "  by  reason  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people ; "  but  this  can  hardly  be  right. 
We  naturally  expect  something  to  justify 
the  preceding  statement.  The  reading  of 
the  Septuagiut  answers  to  our  anticipations 
by  rendering  4iri  *po<r(&rou  TrOfriplas  Suyarphs 
XaoB  /iov,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  passage  ch.  vii.  12  (comp.  ch.  xi  17 ; 
xxxii.  82). 

Ver.  8.— (Comp.  Ps.  Iv.  21.)  As  an  arrow 
shot  out ;  rather,  at  a  iharpened  arrow ;  but 
this  is  based  on  the  marginal  reading, 
and  is  itself  a  slightly  forOed  rendering. 
The  Hebrew  text  (t.e.  the  consonants),  and 
also  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  have  "  as 
a  murderous  arrow." 

Ver.  10.— This  and  the  next  six  verses 
contain  a  description  of  the  sad  fate  of  the 
sinful  land  and  people.  At  first  the  prophet 
speaks  as  if  he  saw  it  all  spread  out  before 
him.  Then,  in  the  character  of  a  surprised 
spectator,  he  inquires  how  this  came  to 
pass,  and  receives  the  Divine  answer,  that 
it  is  the  doom  of  self-willed  rebellion.  The 
habitations  should  rather  be  patturei.  The 
Country,  once  covered  with  grazing  flocks 
and  herds,  is  now  so  utterly  waste  that  even 
the  birds  cannot  find  subsistence. 

Ver.  11. — I  will  make,  eto.  Notice  how 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets  stand  side  by 
Bide  with  those  of  Jehovah.  A  true  prophet 
has  no  personal  views;  so  that  whether  his 
revelations  are  expressed  in  the  one  form  or 
the  other  makes  no  difference.  Dragons ; 
rather,  ^'ookoi*.  . 

Ver.  12. — For  what  the  land  pensheta. 
A  closer  rendering  would  be  more  forcible : 

TBBEUIAH. 


Wherefore  hath  the  land  perishid,  ii  ii 
burrted  up  like  the  wilderness  with  none  thai 
passeth  throughl 

Ver.  13. — Tbere  is  no  answer,  for  the  Wise 
men  am  ashamed  (Ch.  viii  9);  so  Jehovah 
himself  takes  up  his  speech.  My  law  which 
I  Set  l)efore  them;  not  in  refereBce  to  the 
publication  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  but,  as 
Keil  rightly  points  out,  to  the  •oral  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Tordh  by  the  prophets.  Neither 
walked  therein ;  viz.  in  the  Law.  (On  the 
precise  contents  of  the  term  here  rendered 
"  Law,"  see  note  on  ch.  viii.  8.) 

Ver.  14. — ^Imagination;  rather,  stubborn- 
ness (see  on  ch.  iii.  17).  Baalim.  The 
Hebrew  has  "the  Baalim;"  practically 
equivalent  to  "the  idol-gods"  (see  on  ch. 
ii.  8).  Which  their  fathers  taught  them. 
"  Which  "  refers  to  both  clauses,  i.e.  to  the 
obstinacy  and  the  Baal-worship. 

Ver.  15. — I  will  feed  them-, .  . .  with  worm- 
wood. A  figure  for  the  bitter  privations 
of  captivity  (comp.  Lam.  iii.  15,  "  He  hath 
filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me 
drunken  with  wormwood  ").  Wormwood  and 
gall — i.e.  the  poppy  (Tristram) — are  com- 
bined again  in  Deut.  xxix.  17. 

Ver  16. — I  Will  scatter  them  ftbo,  etc 
(comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  64;  Lev.  xxvi.  33). 
I  will  send  a  [the]  sword  after  them.  Even 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity  they  shall 
have  no  rest.  A  special  prophecy  to  the 
same  effect  was  addressed  t»  the  Jewish 
fugitives  in  Egypt  (ch.  xliv.  27).  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  unbelievers  who  are  referred 
to;  the  nation  as  such  was,  through  its 
Divine  calling,  indestructible. 

Vers.  17 — 22. — A  new  scene  is  introduced. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the 
impending  blow,  all  the  skilled  mourners 
are  sent  for  to  raise  the  cry  of  lamentation. 
But  no,  this  is  not  enough.  So  large  will 
be  the  number  of  the  dead  that  all  the 
women  must  take  their  part  in  the  doleful 
office.  The  description  of  the  mourning 
women  is  as  true  to  modem  as  to  ancient 
life  in  the  East.  "  And,  indeed,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  a  thoughtful  traveller  and  an  orna- 
ment of  Oxford  in  the  dark  eighteenth 
century,  "they  perform  their  parts  with 
such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  com- 
motions, that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up 
the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary  pitch 
of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow"  ('Traveli 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,'  2nd  edit.,  p. 
242 ;  comp.  Amos  v.  16 ;  Eccles.  xii.  5). 

Ver.  18; — That  our  eyes  may  run  down, 
eto. ;  a  justification  of  this  artificial  system. 
The  piercing  notes  of  the  hired  mourners 
are  to  relieve  the  sorrow  of  the  afBicted  by 
forcing  for  it  a  vent. 

Ver.  19.— Forsaken;  rather,  left.  OUr 
dwellings  have  cast  us  out;  rather,  tk«y 
have  ta»t  down  our  dwellings. 
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Ver.  20. — Yet  hear;  rather, /or  ftear. 

Ver.  21. — Death  is  come  up,  etc.  "  Death," 
equivalent  to  "pestilence"  (as  oh.  xv.  2), 
the  most  dreaded  foe  of  a  besieged  popula- 
tion. (For  the  figure,  comp.  Joel  ii.  9.) 
The  children  from  without.  The  ideal  of 
Zechariah  is  that  "  the  streets  of  the  city 
should  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing 
in  the  streets  thereof"  (viii.  5).  But  the 
pitiless  reaper.  Death,  shall  out  off  even 
"  the  playful  child  from  the  street "  (so  we 
might  render  more  literally).  Streets,  in 
the  parallel  clause,  me.ins  the  "  broad 
places"  where  men  congregate  to  tell  the 
news. 

Ver.  22. — Speak,  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 
These  words  are  in  three  important  respects 
contrary  to  the  style  of  Jeremiah  :  (1)  such 
a  prefix  as  "  speak  "  is  unique ;  (2)  such  a 
phrase  as  "  dki  n3  is  also  unique  in  Jere- 
miah; (3)  when  our  prophet  does  use  the 
formula  ^*  DM  it  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  a 
verse.  They  are  omitted  by  the  Septuagint 
translator,  who  presumably  did  not  find  them 
in  his  copy  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  text  gains 
greatly  by  their  removal.  The  following 
words  are  mistranslated  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  should  run,  not  even,  but  and, 
the  carcases  of  men  shall  fall,  etc.  It  is  most 
improbable,  however,  that  a  fresh  Divine 
revelation  should  begin  with  "  and."  With 
otiier  points,  the  word  rendered  "speak" 
would  mean  "pestilence."  Possibly  the 
word  fell  out  of  ver.  21,  where  it  would  find 
an  excellent  place  in  the  second  clause  (as 
an  explanatory  parallel  to  "death,"  as  in 
Pb.  Ixxviii.  50),  which  would  thus  obtain 
greater  roundness  and  symmetry.  As  the 
handful ;  t.e.  as  thickly  as  one  heap  of  corn 
succeeds  another  under  the  deft  hand  of  the 
reaper. 

Vers.  23,  24. — These  two  verses  were 
hardly  composed  for  their  present  position, 
though  a  connection  may,  of  course,  be 
thought  out  for  tliem.  Perhaps  a  com- 
parison of  Hab.  iii.  17,  18,  may  help  us. 
There  the  prophet  lonks  forward  to  a  com- 
plete desolation  resulting  from  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  and  yet  declares  tliat  he  can  even 
exult  in  his  God.  So  here.  All  subjects  of 
boasting  have  been  proved  untrustworthy ; 
but  one  remains — not  wisdom,  not  valour, 
not  riches,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
vealed God. 

Ver.  24. — The  knowledge  of  God  relates 
to  three  leading  attributes,  the  combination 
of  which  is  very  instructive.  First,  loving- 
kindness.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
B  vague  and  general  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  to  all  mankind ;  the  term  has  a  special 
oonnotiition  witli  regard  to  the  Israelitish 
people.  God  shows  loving-kindness  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  in  covenant ;  hence  the  com- 
bination "  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  " 


(Pa.  Ixixv.  10,  corrected  version),  and  aa 
here  (comp.  Ps.  v.  7,  8 ;  xxxvi,  5,  6),  "  mercy 
and  righteousness."  Israel  is  weak  and 
erring,  and  needs  mercies  of  all  sorts,  which 
Jehovah,  in  his  "loving-kindness,"  vouch- 
safes. Next,  judgment,  or  justice.  Jehovah 
is  a  King,  helps  the  poor  and  weak  to  their 
right,  and  punishes  the  wrong-doer  (comp. 
oh.  xxit  12).  Then,  righteousness — a  similar 
but  wider  term.  This  is  the  quality 
which  leads  its  subject  to  adhere  to  a  fixed 
rule  of  conduct.  God's  rule  is  his  covenant ; 
hence  "righteousness"  shows  itself  in  all 
such  acts  as  tend  to  the  full  realizing  of  the 
covenant  with  Israel,  including  the  "  plan 
of  sali/^tion."  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fined to  exacting  penalties  and  conferring 
rewards. 

Vers.  25,  26. — A  further  enforcement  of 
the  doctrine  that  no  outward  privileges,  if 
dissociated  from  inward  moral  vitality,  wilt 
avail. 

Ver.  25. — All  them  which  are  oiroumoised 
with  the  unoironmcised ;  rather,  all  the  cir- 
oumaised  in  uneireumcieion,  or,  as  Ewald 
turns  it,  "  all  the  uncircumcised-circum- 
cised."  But  what  does  this  enigmatical 
expression  signify?  Hltzig,  Graf,  and 
apparently  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  think  that 
it  has  a  twofold  meaning ;  tliat,  as  applied 
to  the  Jews,  it  means  circumcised  in  the 
flesh,  but  not  in  heart,  and,  as  applied  to 
the  heathen,  simply  uncircumcised  (the  one- 
half  of  the  phrase  neutralizing  the  other, 
like  "  a  knite  without  the  blade,"  "  angels 
with  horns  and  hoofs,"  etc.).  The  latter 
meaning,  however,  is  surely  very  impro- 
bable, and  it  would  only  become  necessary 
if  it  were  proved  that  circumcision  was 
practised  by  none  of  the  nations  mentioned 
but  the  Jews.  This  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  were  cir- 
cumcised in  very  early  times  (see  the 
drawing  of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Temple  of 
Cliunsu  at  Karnak,  given  by  Dr.  Ebers  in 
his  '  Egypten  und  die  Biiuher  Mosis '). 
The  assertion  that  only  the  priests  under- 
went the  operation  has  no  older  evidence 
than  that  of  Origen  (edit.  Lommatzsch, 
iv.  138),  "  in  whose  time  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  later  Jews, 
sought  to  evade  a  peculiarity  which  exposed 
them  to  ridicule  and  contempt."  As  to 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  we  have,  un- 
fortunately, no  information.  With  regard 
to  the  Edomites,  it  is  true  that,  according 
to  Josephus  ('  Antiq.,'  xiii.  9, 1),  they  were 
compelled  to  acoept  ciroumcision  by  John 
Hyrcanus.  But  it  is  still  quite  possible 
that,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  rite  was 
practised,  just  as  it  was  among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  evidence  for  which  is  beyond 
question  (see  the  writer's  article,  "  Circum- 
cision," in  'Encyclopaedia  Biitannica,'  9th 
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edit.).  (On  the  atatemeut  that  "all  these 
[the]  nations  are  uncircumoised,"  see  below.) 
Yer.  26. — All  that  are  in  the  utmost 
comers ;  rather,  all  that  are  corner-clipped  ; 
i.e.  that  have  the  hair  cut  off  about  the 
ears  and  temples.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
speaking  of  tlie  Arabs,  "  Their  practice  is 
to  cut  the  hair  in  a  ring,  away  from  the 
temples  "  (iii.  8) ;  and  among  thu  representa- 
"  tives  of  various  nations,  coloured  figures  of 
whom  are  given  in  the  tomb  of  Barneses  III., 
we  find  some  with  a  square  place  shaved 
just  above  the  temples.  The  hair  below 
tills  shaven  place  was  allowed  to  grow  long, 
and  then  plaited  into  a  louk.  It  is  to  such 
customs  thftt  Jeremiah  alludes  here  and  in 


oh.  xxT.  23;  xlix.  32.  A  prohibition  ii 
directed  against  them  in  the  Levitical  Law 
(Lev.  xix.  27 ;  xxi.  5).  For  aU  these  nations 
are  nnoircumcised ;  ratlier,  aU  the  nation*, 
etc.  Another  obscure  expression.  Dous  it 
mean  (taken  together  with  the  following 
clause),  "  The  Gentile  peoples  are  unoircuni- 
cised  in  the  flesh,  and  the  people  of  Israel 
is  equally  so  in  heart "  ?  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  facts  (see  above,  on  ver.  25).  It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  assume  that  "  uncir- 
cumoised "  is  equivalent  to  "  circumcised  in 
uuoiroumcision  "  (ver.  25).  The  next  clause 
will  then  simply  give  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  unspiritual  obedience  to  a 
mere  form. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — Orief  fw  others.  I.  The  right  spirit  in  which  to  regard  the  miseries 
OF  other  men  is  one  of  grief,  a  less  worthy  spirit  is  too  cominoh.  1.  Self-con- 
gratulation. The  evil  condition  of  others  is  simply  used  as  a  dark  background  on 
which  to  throw  out  in  relief  our  own  superiority.  2.  Indifference — the  spirit  of  Cain, 
which  cries,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  3.  Vindictiveness.  Jeremiah  denounceil 
the  sins  of  Israel,  and  threatened  punishment.  '  Yet  he  regarded  these  sins  with  nu 
Pharisaical  sternness,  and  he  could  not  contemplate  the  punishment  of  them  with 
indignant  satisfaction.  Even  if  men  are  deserving  punishment,  that  punishment  is 
still  pitiable.     Sin  inclines  a  good  man  to  sorrow  as  much  as  to  anger. 

II.  Grief  fob  the  miseries  of  others  will  be  induced  by  a  true  appreciation 
OF  THOSE  miseries  IN  A  SPIRIT  OF  SYMPATHY.  1.  A  Spirit  of  Sympathy.  Jeremiah 
felt  the  distresses  of  his  nation  as  private  sorrows.  He  was  a  true  patriot.  We  must 
feel  one  with  men  before  we  can  rightly  regard  their  troubles.  2.  A  true  appreciation 
of  the  miseries  of  men.  Sympathy  implies  knowledge.  We  do  not  feel  aright  because 
we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  others.  Much  apparent 
hard-heartedness  arises  simply  from  ignorance — but  culpable  ignorance.  True  sym- 
pathy will  feel  distress  for  the  real  evil  of  others,  not  only  for  their  transient  moods. 
It  may  need  to  weep  over  those  who  foolishly  rejoice,  and  rejoice  for  those  who  weep 
wholesome  tears  of  penitence. 

III.  Grief  fob  the  miseries' of  others  may  be  oub  best  means  for  helping 
THEM.  Barren  pity  is  a  mockery  when  active  aid  is  called  for.  1.  But  genuine 
sympathy  is  the  strongest  motioe  to  help.  2.  We  can  intercede  in  prayer  most 
effectually  when  we  make  the  sorrows  of  others  our  own.  Christ's  sorrow  for  men  was 
an  important  element  in  his  intercession.  3.  Sorrow  for  others  may  move  them  to 
view  their  condition  in  a  true  light.  Tears  may  avail  where  warnings  are  lost.  Wo 
have  no  greater  motive  to  repentance  than  can  he  furnished  by  a  right  feeling  of  what 
Christ  has  suffered  through  our  sin. 

IV.  Grief  for  the  miseries  of  othbbb  is  not  alone  bufpioiknt  fob  their 
DBLivBBANCE.     Jeremiah  wept  over  his  nation,  yet  the  threatened  desolation  was  not 
averted.    Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.    Though  God  is 
"grieved"  at  our  sin,  we  may  fall  into  ruin.     His  grief  is  a  strong  inducement  to  ■ 
repentance,  but  every  man  must  repent  aud  seek  deliverance  for  himself. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — Falsehood.  L  Sin  culminates  in  universal  falsehood.  The 
intellectual  aspect  of  sin  is  untruth.  Every  sin  is  a  lie.  The  triumph  of  sin  is  the 
overthrow  of  all  truth  and  trust. 

II.  False  bblations  with  GtOD  lead  to  false  eblations  with  men.  Religion 
and  morality  mutually  influence  each  other.  The  worship  of  a  god  known  to  be  falsa 
develops  a  life  of  falseness.  The  hypocritical  service  of  God  is  likely  to  be  accompanied 
by  dishonest  dealings  with  men. 
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IIL  Habits  of  kalsbhood  abk  fatal  to  human  wblfabb.  Society  reposes  on 
trust.  Commerce  is  impossible  without  good  faith.  Universal  distrust  must  involve 
social  disintegration.  1'he  state,  the  &mily,  all  mutual  organization,  must  then  fall  to 
pieces.  Falsehood  only  succeeds  by  abusing  trust ;  but  by  so  doing  it  tends  to  destroy 
trust  ;  and  when  it  has  accomplished  this  end  it  will  be  inelfectual.  Universal  lying 
would  bo  useless  to  everybody. 

IV.  Fai,»ehood  is  regarded  bt  God  ab  a  PEonLiABLT  wicked  sin.  For  this 
especially  the  people  must  be  punished  (ver.  9).  Deceit  amongst  men  is  a  sin  agaihstr 
God,  who  is  the  I'ruth  eternal  It  is  a  spiritual  sin,  a  sin  most  near  to  the  diabolical 
(John  viii.  34).  It  is  a  sin  which  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
sinner,  tending  to  destroy  conscience  (Matt.  vi.  23),  It  involves  both  injustice  and 
cruelty  towards  men. 

Ver.  9. — A  visitation  of  Ood.  I.  Ghabtx«jsment  is  a  visitation  of  God.  The 
phrase  "  a  visitation  of  God  "  has  been  too  much  confined  to  calamitous  events.  God 
visits  us  every  hour  in  gentleness  and  mercy.  Still,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
he  also  comes  in  chastisement.  He  comes,  does  not  simply  order,  but  himself  executes 
chiistiscment.  1.  We  should  recognize  the  Divine  visitation.  Outwardly  the  trouble 
may  have  a  human  origin.  The  calamities  of  the  Jews  arose  out  of  a  Chaldean 
invasion,  but  the  prophets  saw  above  and  behind  that  invasion  a  Divine  purpose. 
God  was  in  those  armies  from  Babylon.  God  is  in  our  troubles.  2.  This  fact  should 
make  us  dread  to  incur  chastisement.  We  cannot  resist  it,  for  if  God  is  in  it,  all  his 
might  and  majesty  are  there.  3.  This  fact  should  make  us  submit  to  the  chastise- 
ment when  it  comes  lisjust  and  good.  Its  origin  is  not  Satanic,  but  Divine.  If  God 
is  in  it  he  must  ever  be  tiue  to  his  character;  his  fiercest  anger  can  never  break  the 
bounds  of  what  is  just  and  fair ;  he  must  always  be  ready  to  show  mercy  when  this  is 
possible  (Hab.  iii.  2). 

II.  Chastisement  is  determined  by  the  pebsonai.  relations  between  God  and 
HEN.  It  is  God's  soul  being  avenged.  God's  vengeance  is  quite  unlike  ours ;  it  is  never 
cruel  or  intemperate ;  it  is  always  governed  by  justice  and  consistent  with  unchanging 
love.  It  is,  however,  more  than  judicial  punishment.  It  is  an  action  arising  out  of 
personal  feeling  and  determined  by  our  personal  offences  against  God.  Sin  is  more 
than  transgression  of  Law, — it  is  ungrateful  rebellion  against  God ;  and  punishment  is 
more  than  the  cold  vindication  of  Law, — it  is  the  result  of  the  provoked  anger  of  God. 
Such  anger  is  right,  for  it  is  not  kindness  but  weakness  that  allows  a  father  to  receive 
insult  from  a  child  unmoved.  The  greater  the  love,  the  greater  will  be  the  righteous 
anger  when  this  is  wronged. 

III.  Chastisement  is  necessitated  by  the  coNDtfoT  or  men.  It  is  "  for  such  things" 
and  "on  such  a  nation."  Gmi  does  not  love  vengeance.  He  does  not  send  punish- 
ment as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Therefore  our  chastisement  is  virtually 
in  our  own  hands.  Even  after  meriting  it,  we  alone  are  to  blame  if  the  full  force  of 
the  blow  falls  upon  us.  For  God  has  provided  a  way  of  escape,  and  offers  forgiveness 
to  all  who  repent  and  submit.  Therefore  it  is  foolish  for  men  to  complain  of  their 
hard  lot  in  falling  under  the  storm  of  a  visitation  of  God  in  wrath. 

IV.  The  necessity  fob  chastisement  may  be  becoonizbd  by  ouk  common 
intelligence.  The  text  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  a  question  which  unbiassed  minds 
could  answer  only  in  one  way.  If  chastisement  is  not  seon  to  be  reasonable,  it  must 
be  either  (1)  because  the  depth  of  guilt  is  not  felt,  or  (2)  distorted  views  of  chastise- 
ment have  been  entertained.     This  will  be  such  as  buflts  the  offence. 

v.  The  personal  characteristics  of  chastisement  involve  personal  blbmeuts 
in  eedbmption.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  "  propitiatioiu"  Thus  Christ  redeems  us 
by  becoming  a  Propitiation  for  our  sins  (1  John  ii.  2). 

Vers.  12 — 16. — The  causes  of  national  disaster.  I.  It  is  profitable  -to  inquire 
into  the  causes  op  national  disaster.  1.  Intellectually,  this  is  a  subject  of  profound 
interest,  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  and  the  vast  issues  to  which  they  lead 
when  working  on  the  largest  scale.  2.  Morally,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  for 
the  wamiUg  it  supplies  to  all  nations.  The  sight  of  terrible  ruin  rushing  down  upon 
a  people  is  appalling,  but  the  awe  with  which  it  strikes  us  will  not  have  much  whol»- 
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some  effect  till  we  haye  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  sources  from  which  it  comes. 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  watch  them  and  guard  against  them. 

II.  SPntlTlTAL    WISDOM    18    REQUISITE    FOB    THB    DISCERNMENT   0!     THE    CAUSES    OF 

RATIONAL  DISASTER.  They  do  not  lie  on  the  surface.  No  study  ia  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Unless  the  mind  ia  awake  to  spiritual  facts,  the 
inquiry  will  not  go  beyond  secondary  causes,  or  attemiiting  more  will  commit  injustice. 
The  prophets  needed  inspiration  for  this  as  much  as  for  the  prediction  of  future  events. 
Ko  mere  liturary  historian  is  fit  for  the  work.  Only  a  prophet  can  be  fully  equal  to 
it,  and  other  men  can  only  pursue  it  with  safety  when  they  walk  in  his  footsteps. 
Hence  the  immense  value  of  the  historical  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
statesman. 

III.  The  chief  causes  op  national  disaster  are  moral.  Material  causes  aic 
visible  on  the  surface,  such  as  famine,,  plague,  invasion,  revolution.  Political  causes 
lying  deeper  may  be  easily  discerned,  sucli  as  diplomatic  complications,  class  divisions, 
violent  changes  in  popular  sentiment.  But  beneath  all  such  influences  there  are  great 
moral  causes.  1.  These  act  through  providence.  God  takes  note  of  the  conduct  of 
nations,  judjACS,  ministers.  2.  They  also  act  direcOy.  Luxury  is  enervating ;  injustice 
destroys  the  confiiience  of  a  people  in  its  government,  etc. 

IV.  Once  revealed,  the  moral  causes  of  national  disaster  abb  simplb  and 
intelligible.  The  prophets  make  these  clear  to  ns  in  the  case  of  their  own  nation. 
1.  Negatively,  the  causes  were  traced  io  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  culpable  because 
this  was  well  understood — "  set  before  thom."  2.  Positively,  they  were  found  in 
wilfvl  stubbornness  and  demoraliziriig  idolatry.  God  was  the  shield  of  his  people. 
When  he  was  forsaken  they  were  defi'uceless.  Nations  are  only  secure  while  they  are 
governed' by  the  will  of  God,  by  justice  and  humanity.  Godlqssness,  bearing  fruit  in 
falsehood,  cruelty,  and  vicious  lawlessness  of  passion,  is  a  sure  source  of  national  ruin. 
The  state  of  the  public  conscience  is  more  important  to  a  nation  than  that  of  its  army. 

Vers.  23,  24. — False  locating  and  true  corifidenee.  I.  False  boastino.  1.  We  are 
inclined  to  overvalue  our  own  possessions.  The  wise  man  thinks  wisdom  the  one 
source  of  security,  the  strong  man  strength,  the  rich  rman  riches.  That  bulks  most 
largely  which  lies  most  near  to  us.  2.  The  very  good  that  is  in  a  thing  may  deceive 
us  by  tempting  us  to  overvalue  it.  Wisdom,  strength,  and  riches  are  all  good  in  their 
way.  Trust  in  them  is  very  different  from  trust  in  fraud  and  violence.  Not  regarding 
them  as  enemies,  we  are  in  danger  of  confiding  in  them  as  saviours  instead  of  simply 
employing  them  as  servants.  3.  The  number  of  earthly  resources  leads  us  to  assume 
that  security  must  be  found  in  some  of  them  at  least ;  for  when  one  fails  we  can  fall  back 
on  another.  But  if  the  best  do  not  protect  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  will  inferior 
aids  sulfice?  Wisdom  is  greater  than  strength,  and  strength  than  riches.  If  wisdom 
faila,  what  can  the  rest  do  for  us  ?  4.  The  variety  of  advantages  contained  in  earthly 
resources  deceives  us  as  to  their  value.  Wisdom  promises  to  outwit  the  enemy  or 
devise  some  means  of  evading  ruin.  Yet  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  Jews  was  defeated 
by  those  who  came  from  the  land  of  "  the  wise ; "  and  how  can  it  avail  against  the 
supreme  wisdom  ?  Strength  as  physical  prowess  and  national  power  may  be  imposing 
and  yet  not  almighty.  Samson  was  weak  under  a  woman's  wiles.  Goliath  fell  before 
the  sling  of  the  stripling  David.  Riches  may  buy  much.  They  could  not  prevent 
the  Chaldean  invasion.  They  cannot  buy  off  sickness,  disappointment,  deatli,  the 
punishment  of  sin.  Nebuchadnezzar  found  the  possession  of  the  world  no  security 
against  the  most  humiliating  aCBiction  (Dan.  iv.  28 — 33).  The  rich  fool  was  mocked 
by  his  own  prudence  (Luke  xii..l6 — 21). 

II.  True  confidence.  1.  This  is  to  be  sought  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod.  Wisdom, 
the  best  of  earthly  resources,  is  not  sufficient  for  protection,  but  it  is  the  type  of  a 
higher  wisdom,  wherein  is  the  secret  of  safety.  I'his  is  a  wisdom  which  concerns  itself, 
not  with  petty  devices,  subtle  schemes,  cunning,  and  cleverness,  but  with  the  highest 
knowledge,  bearing  fruit  in  "  the  fear  of  God  "  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  We  must  know  God  to 
trust  him.  2.  The  knowledge  of  God  will  reveal  to  us  the  special  grounds  for 
confidence  in  him,  viz.  (1)  loving-kindness,  disposing  him. to  help  the  needy;  (2) 
justice,  making  it  apparent  that  he  will  concern  himself  in  human  affairs  as  the  King 
ruling  all  into  older ;  and  (3)  righteousness,  showing  thai  in  the  broadest  way  he  will 
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maintain  the  right.  Hence  it  will  he  apparent  that  God  can  and  will  help  us  only  in 
accordance  with  these  principles  of  his  character;  and  we  must  know  them,  not  only  to 
learn  thereby  to  confiile  in  him,  but  also  to  bring  ourselves  into  that  spirit  which  will 
justify  us  in  expecting  his  mercy,  i.e.  reconciliation  to  his  love,  submission  to  his 
government,  and  obedience  to  his  righteous  will. 

Vers.  25,  26. — Impartial  justice.  I.  Special  privileoes  bo  not  interfere  with 
THE  impartial  EXERCISE  OF  DiviNE  JUSTICE.  Judiih  is  .■specially  privilpged,  and  prizes 
circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14).  Yet 
Judah  must  take  its  place  in  the  indiscriminate  catalogue  of  corrupt  nations.  If 
privileges  are  noted  in  God's  exercise  of  justice,  this  can  only  be  as  an  aggravation  ol 
guilt.  The  citizens  of  favoured  nations,  the  heirs  of  rank  and  wealth,  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  peculiarly  successful  and  unvisited  with  the  usual  amount  of  trouble, 
all  stand  in  this  position.  Their  present  happy  condition  is  no  guarantee  for  favour 
in  the  day  of  Divine  judgment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  reason  for  regarding  the 
ingratitude  of  sin  as,  in  their  case,  the  more  culpable. 

H.  The  observance  op  external  ordinances  has  ko  influence  on  the  impartial 
EXERCISE  OF  DiviNB  JUSTICE.  Their  utility  is  solely  as  regards  their  effect  on  men. 
They  are  profitable  only  in  so  far  as  they  assist  the  corresponding  spiritual  acts,  which 
are  all  that  God  takes  note  of  (Col.  ii.  11).  The  circumcised  in  body  who  are  not 
circumcised  in  heart  will  suffer  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  circumcised  at  all.  The 
ordinance  without  the  spirituality  is  an  offence  rather  tlian  a  pleasing  thing.  It  shows 
knowledge;  it  is  a  mockery  to  God.  This  must  be  so,  (1)  because  God  is  spirit,  and 
can  only  he  served  spiritually ;  and  (2)  because  the  highest  justice  is  concerned  with 
thoughts,  motives,  deeds  of  the  soul,  lither  than  with  the  ambiguous  actions  of  the 
outer  life. 

III.   No  EXCEPTIONS  WILL  BE   MADE  TO   THE  IMPARTIAL  EXEPCISE  OF   DlVINB  JUFTICB. 

All  kinds  of  nations  are  classed  together.  Cultivated  Egyptians  and  wild  Arabs,  scrupu- 
lous Jews  and  idolatrous  Ammonites,  all  come  before  the  same  judgment-bar,  all  have 
the  same  fair  trial  and  righteous  sentence.  1.  The  heathen  are  not  excluded  from  God's 
judgment ;  for  (1)  he  is  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  of  those  who  ignore  him  as  well  as 
of  those  who  recognize  him ;  (2)  the  heathen  have  a  light  of  nature  and  a  conscience 
by  which  to  guide  their  conduct;  (3)  God's  judgment  is  reasonable,  and  can  adapt 
requirement  to  opportunity,  so  that  the  heathen  will  havu  .is  just  treatment  as  those 
who  are  more  privileged.  2.  The  Jews  and  professedly  religious  are  not  excluded. 
Many  people  make  an  utterly  unwarrantable  assumption  that  their  respectability, 
position  in  the  Church,  etc.,  are  such  that  the  stern  ordeal  of  the  judgment  is  not  for 
them.    In  his  vision  of  judgment  Christ  made  no  such  exceptions  (Matt.  xxv.  31 — i6). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. —  Vicarious  grief.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  history  of  God's  Church 
that  when  general  indifference  to  religious  truth,  to  impending  judgments,  or  depraved 
spiritual  condition,  etc.,  is  exhibited  by  the  multitude,  one  or  at  most  a  few  are  sensible 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  Knowledge  in  such  a  case  is  nearly  always 
sorrow.  This  is  intensified  when  remonstrances  are  unheeded,  and  efforts  of  reform  are 
defeated.  It  is  the  righteous  man,  the  reformer,  who  is  most  affected  by  the  situation, 
and  who  feels  most  keenly  the  disgrace  and  danger. 

I.   In  THE  HIGHEST  THINGS  IT  IS  THE  FEW  THAT  MUST  FEEL  FOB  THE  MANY.      This  haS 

been  the  law  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  necessity  of  nature.  It  is  a  Divine  appointment. 
Pure  feeling,  even  when  painful,  appears  as  a  stewardship  in  one  or  two  hearts,  perhaps 
in  one  alone.  Joseph  is  moved  to  tears  at  the  heartlessness  of  his  brethren.  Jonathan 
is  ashamed  for  his  father  Saul.  Elijah  laments  in  loneliness  and  despair  the  apostasy 
of  Israel.  Jesus  weeps  over  Jerusalem;  painfully  wonders  at  the  slowness  of  heart  to 
believe  exhibited  by  his  own  disciples  ;  is  "  sore  amazed  "  at  the  cup  of  iniquity  he  has  to 
drink.  Jeremiah  is  here  evidently  in  the  same  succession  of  vicarious  suffuring.  We 
nee  the  same  principle  working  in  our  own  circle  of  aci|uaintance.  Men,  women,  sorrow- 
lug  and  suffering  for  others,  who  are  themselTea  unconscious  or  are  partially  lo. 
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n.  What  are  the  cocntbrv ailing  advantages  which  light  up  this  mystery  ? 
It  cannot  be  wholly  to  the  detriment  of  those  in  whom  it  is  illustrated.  The  justice  ol 
God  is  involved  in  the  question.  1.  The  keenest  joys  spring  from  or  coincide  with  the 
deepest,  purest  sorrows.  2.  By-and-hy  the  sorrow  will  tranter  itself  to  its  objects,  in 
the  grace  of  repentance.  3.  In  at  least  one  illustrious  instance,  it  exerts  an  atoning, 
mediatorial  influence  for  sinners  with  Ood. — ^M. 

Vers.  2,  3. — Hie  mam,  of  God's  longing  for  seclusion.  I.  It  is  the  natubal  recoil 
OF  A  PURE  HEART  FROM  WICKEDNESS.  When  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  are  in  the 
heart,  sin  appears  more  loathsome.  The  love  of  goodness  will  show  itself  in  a  hatred 
of  evil,  and  a  desire  to  be  separated  from  its  workers.  In  some  this  love  of  God  and 
goodness  overpowers  even  the  natural  attachments  and  ties  of  life.  And  it  may  be 
carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become  a  spiritual  disease,  in  its  way  as  sinful  as  the 
causes  that  give  rise  to  it.  Monasticism  has  its  root  in  a  good  and  proper  feeling 
carried  to  excess,  and  without  the  restraining  and  modifying  considerations  that  ought 
to  accompany  it.     In  the  instance  before  us  (and  like  instances) — 

II.  It  SPRINGS  FROM  NO  SELFISH  MOTIVE.  Jcrcmiah  did  not  seek  for  the  "  luxury  " 
of  grief;  suflBcient  the  wanderer's  tent,  or  the  comfortless  caravanserai  of  the  desert. 
Nor  has  he  any  desire  to  attitudinize.  It  is  a  loneliness  that  shall  not  be  conspicuous ; 
a  losing  of  himself  amongst  strangers  who  care  not  for  him  and  notice  him  not.  Nor 
did  he  seek  to  evade  the  duties  of  life.  If  he  separated  himself,  it  was  not  to  escape 
from  the  impending  dangers  he  had  announced ;  nor  to  intermit  his  spiritual  activities. 
"  He  wished  there  to  weep  for  them  "  (Zinzendorf) ;  to  study  the  problem  in  fresh  and 
more  hopeful  aspects ;  to  recover  his  mental  and  spiritual  calm ;  to  recruit  his  spiritual 
energies  for  a  new  and  more  successful  effort.  So  in  our  own  day,  the  underlying 
motive  must  ever  determine  the  lawfulness,  the  character,  and  the  continuance  of  our 
spiritual  retirements. 

III.  God  did  not  EEnnKE  rr,  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  gratify  it.  Here  the 
longing,  if  it  ever  grew  into  a  prayer,  was  not  answered,  at  least  at  once,  or  in  the  way 
conceived  of.  Whilst  the  day  of  grace  lasted,  and  God's  people  were  open  to  repent 
and  to  be  influenced  by  his  words,  he  is  detained  amongst  them.  When  all  possibilities 
were  exhausted,  then  the  dungeon  of  the  king's  prison  or  the  shame  of  the  Egyptian 
exile  might  serve  the  purpose.  But  even  then  the  essential  craving  was  satisfied.  There 
is  a  longing  that  is  its  own  answer.  To  some  it  is  given  to  experience  solitude  and 
spiritual  detachment  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  throng  of  transgressors  for  whom  they 
yet  ceaselessly  work.  This  centrifugal  tendency  may  be  productive  of  greater  concen- 
tration, real  compassion,  and  capacity  for  usefulness,  when  it  is  controlled  and  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  overmastering  responsibility,  and  a  "  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel,  that  they  may  be  saved." — M. 

Vers.  2 — 6. — The  self-opposition  and  futility  of  the  sinner's  Ufe.  A  strong  argument 
against  the  practice  of  a  thing  may  often  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  it  should 
become  universal.  This  is  valid  in  the  case  of  the  practices  and  desires  of  wicked  men. 
The  idea  of  Hohhes  concerning  the  original  state  of  human  society  is  ingenious  and 
conceivable  from  this  very  reason,  were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  world's  history. 

I.  One  bin  entails  another,  and  crime  leads  to  crime.    (Ver.  3.) 

II.  Universal  wickedness  produces  universal  distrust  and  misery.    (Ver.  5.) 

III.  Evil-doing  ib  a  weary  and  fruitless  toil. 

IV.  Its  futility  culminates  when  it  robs  a  man  of  the  knowledge  and  fellow- 
ship OF  God,  and  even  of  the  desire  for  them.    (Ver.  6.) — M. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — The  affliction  of  God's  professed  peopU  an  enigma  to  he  explained. 
I.  The  mystery.  This  consists  partly  in  the  particular  subjects  of  it,  and  partly  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  gone.  It  is  spoken  of  here  prophetically  as  a  future  thing 
that  has  already  taken  place ;  and  the  problem  is  stated  accordingly  as  a  realization,  and 
not  a  thing  only  conceived  of.  From  time  to  time  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah 
presents  such  scenes.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  uninterrupted  progress.  There  ar« 
backward  movements,  standings  still,  interruptions,  sharp  and  humiliating  national 
disaster*,  and  long  epochs  of  civil  war,  political  nonentity,  or  foreign  captivity.    1.  Vvl 
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have  there  not  heen  many  gracious  promisfH  to  the  contrary  t  2.  ()n  the  wholty  the  pcut 
reveries  of  Israel  have  been  retrieved,  and  a  measure  of  continuous  progress  attained, 
3.  The  special  affliction  referred  to  is  unprecedetiied,  <ma  its  result  would  almost  appear 
to  le  final.  Tha  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  individual  believers  presents 
features  analogous  to  this.  The  slow  progress  of  the  world's  evangelization.  The  com- 
parative absence  of  spiritual  blessing  in  the  midst  of  Ood's  children.  Their  divisions, 
scientific  scepticism,  or  unscientific  superstition,  like  parasites,  strangling  the  tree  of  the 
Church  and  draining  away  its  life.  Or  the  mystery  appears  in  the  individual  Christian. 
His  creed  is  orthodox,  his  behaviour  outwardly  presenting  little  that  is  blameworthy ; 
and  yet  worldly  business  is  a  constant  series  of  reverses  and  dishonourable  compromises ; 
his  influence  ia  lost*  afflictions  come  upon  him,  and  he  cannot  bear  up  under  them;  the 
peace  of  Christ  is  not  his  ;  etc. 

II.  The  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  to  be  beoabded.  This  very  important  to 
be  determined.  The  apostate  people  of  God  fail  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  fallen,  and  confound  the  formal  rites  of  religion  with  its  spirit  and  reality. 
They  at  first  attribute  it  to  natural  causes,  or  treat  it  as  a  temporary  thing  that  will 
right  itsdf,  etc.  The  heathen,  looking  on  ab  eootrd,  imagine  that  the  Jehovah  of  Israel 
is  no  longer  able  to  deliver,  or  that  he  has  ceased  to  care  for  her.  Eere  it  is  declared  to 
be  a  judgment  upon  apostasy — utter  departure  from  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the 
sterner  because  of  that  fact.  And  when  we  look  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
this  interpretation  seems  more  probable — to  carry,  as  it  were,  its  evidence  with  it. 
The  key,  therefore,  is  for  the  most  part  an  inward  one ;  at  first,  at  any  rate,  wholly  so. 
This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  main  element  of  difficulty  in  the  troubles  of  God'a 
people.  Hence  the  room  there  mua*  be  for  mistakes,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  wholly 
erroneous  view-^may  be  taken  with  superficial  probability.  And  this  suggests  Aow 
large  a  part  <f  the  Ohwch's  function  is  fulfilled  in  merely  being  a  problem  and  a 
mystery  to  the  carnal  mind.  When  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  it  is  time 
for  all  attentively  to  look  on  and  inquire  why  it  is  so.  Greater  perils  lie  on  the  side 
of  unfaithfulness  than  of  mere  unbelief.'  And  in  the  last  resort  conscience  must  be 
appealed  to  in  explanation  of  mysteries  of  reverse  and  trouble.  Thereby  God  ia 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  heart  both  of  the  world  and  the  Church,  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  settle  the  question  between  us  and  him. 

III.  An  intbbprbteb  wanted.  (Ver.  12.)  When  men  are  at  a  loss,  or  there  is 
radical  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  some  authority  is  required  to  decide  the 
question.  The  world  and  its  canons  are  by  the  natiire  of  the  problem  ruled  out  of 
court.  And  the  apostate  is  too  blinded  with  his  own  sin  and  too  callous  through 
repeated  acts  and  prolonged  habits  of  wrong-doing  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter.  At 
this  juncture  the  advantage  of  revelation  and  of  flie  prophetic  office  appears.  So  far 
as  God  is  concerned,  the  seer  speaks  with  the  authority  of  direct  inspiration ;  so  far  as 
the  culprit  is  concerned,  he  occupies  a  representative  position,  and  as  one  of  those 
implicated,  yet  himself  innocent,  acts  as  general  conscience.  This  ia  God's  way — ito 
raise  a  testimony  and  extract  a  confession  from  the  heart  of  the  transgressor  himself, 
or  from  the  midst  of  those  upon  whom  his  judgments  fall.  And  the  same  end  is 
accomplished  now  through  the  Spirit  and  the  Word.  The  saint  becomes  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Saviour,  and  the  world  is  convinced  of  "  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg- 
ment."—M. 

Ver.  21. — The  death  of  the  wicked  contrary  to  ncUwre.  Various  respects  in  which 
this  ia  so :  it  is  sudden  ;  it  defies  all  the  resources  of  comfort  and  protection ;  it  is 
untimely,  and  cuts  off  the  young  in  their  bloom — the  children  for  the  fathers'  sin,  the 
hope  of  the  nation  and  the  family.  "  Death  will  not,  aa  an  enemy  lurking  without, 
attack  those  only  who  venture  out  to  him,  but  will  assault  the  people,  penetrating 
into  all  their  houses,  to  fetch  his  sacrifices  "  (Naegelsbach,  in  Lange).     Why  so  ? 

L  It  18  BECAUSE  THE  LAWS  OP  GoD  AND  OF  NATURE  HAVE  BEEN  SHAMBFITLLT 
VIOLATED. 

II.  The  trial  and  punishment  of  the  confxbmed  sinnkb  are  swiftly  removed 
TO  another  judgment-seat. 

III.  It    18  intended  as    a    demonstration    against   evil  Ain>  A  terror   to   ETUr 

doebs. — M. 
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Yers.  22 — 24. — The  Icmwledge  of  Gai  the  mly.  real  "glory  "  of  man.  Comparison 
of  the  eactUl;  acquisition^  and  properties  of  the  natural  man  with  those  which  are 
Bitiritual  and  Diviue  frequent  in  Scripture.  .In  history  and  in  life  they  are  seen  in  com- 
petition. It  is  not  that  the  one  class  of  gifts  is  to  be.  wholly  despised  and  the  other 
alone  sought.  A  correct  perspective  must  be  established.  It  is  the  "  glory  "  of  a  man 
that  requires  in  the  first  place  to  be  determined.  After  that  is  settled,  all  other  things 
will  take  their  due  place  and  preeedency. 

I,  The  "GiiOBY"  OF  man  must  dispiskd  upon  thb  end  fob  which  hb  has  been 
BBQtTGHT  INTO  EXISTENCE.  This  is  wrftteu  in  his  nature,  confirmed  by  providence,  and 
made  clear  by  revelation.  In  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, "  The  chief  end 
of  man  is  to  glorify  Qod,  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever."  Everything  else  must  be 
subordinated  to  this  i  but  if  pursued  in  its  place,  will  show  itself  to  be  a  perversion  of 
hia  nature,  and  will  end  in  calamity  and  misery.  How  very  few  care  to  satisfy  them- 
selves upon  this  momentous  question!  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  teachings  and 
warnings  of  esperience.  1.  The  "  glory  "  of  man  will  be  declared  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  circttmsiances  of  hi'  earthly  lot  affect  it  in  the  working  out  of  tlmt  end.  Each 
of  the  qualities  and  properties  upon  which  men  usually  pride  themselves  has  been  tried 
in  this  way  and  foimd  deficient.  The  wisdom,  of  the  world  has  a  thousand  times  been 
shown  to  be  foolishness  before  God.  There  are  a  myriad  problems  for  which  it  has 
no  key.  "Might"  has  been  reduced  to  nothingness  by  the  least  of  the  duties  and 
experiences  of  the  spiritual  life.  Disease  and  death  can  bring  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  stay  the  greatest  worker  at  his  task.  Many  a  time  has  the  cherished 
object  after  which  one  has  laboured  with  apparent  success  been  snatched  away  just 
when  about  to  be  attwned.  And  "  wealth  "  is  similarly  discredited.  The  moth  and  the 
rust  can  corrupt  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  the  thief  breaks  through  and  steals  them 
from  their  most  guarded  seonrity.  The  accident  of  fortune  may  give  or  take  away  the 
greixtest  fortune.  And  when  death  comes,  all  these  earthly  possessions  have  to  be  left 
behind.  They  cannot  avail  for  what  lies  beyond.  How  seldom  are  these  gifts  used  for 
the  highest  end !  And  how  unavailing  of  themselves  would  they  be  to  secure  it  I 
2,  The  "glory"  of  man  must  depend  upon  tlie  success  with  which  it  contributes  to  secure 
thiU  end. 

II.  The  knowledqe  op  Gop  is  indicated  unmistakably  by  these  tests  as  the 
ONLY  true  "  GLOEY  "  OF  MAN,  God  is  identified  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  being. 
He  made  us,  and  it  is  for  him  we  live.  Consequently,  the  better  we  know  him,  the 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  serve  him.  1.  Im,itation  of  Qod  will  spring  from  the  know- 
ledye  of  him.  The  more  we  know  of  him  the  more  we  must  love  him,  and  admiration 
will  lead  to  resemblance  in  spirit  and  in  life.  "  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.'" 
2.  Knowledge  depends  on  and  leads  to  obedience.  (John  vii,  17.)  The  knowledge  of  God 
sheds  light  upon  the  universe  and  life,  and  directs  the  soul  and  body  into  the  channels 
of  healtn,  hanpiness,  and  usefulness.  3.  It  is  connected  with  and  culminates  in  Divine 
fellamhip.  In  this  way  the  character  and  presence  of  God  are  brought  into  closest 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  man,  his  character  is  moulded  into  the  image  of  the  Divine 
original,  and  the  joys  of  communion  deepen  and  enlarge  into  the  blessedness  of 
heaven.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  [even  now]  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent," — M- 

Yei.  1.— 1%«  testimony  of  tears.  Tears  are  an  unusual,  a  strange  sad  sight  in  a  strong 
man.  But  here  Jeremiah  appears  utterly  broken  down.  He  abandons  himself  to  a  very 
agony  of  sorrow.  '  His  tears  remind  ua  of  those  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul.  But  they 
are  also  a  relief  to  the  overburdened  heart.  Like  the  cry  of  the  sufferer  in  sore  pain. 
We  are  glad  when  we  behold  one  enduring  some  crushing  sorrow  enabled  to  pour  forth 
his  grief  in  tears.  The  heart-broken  prophet  has  evidently  felt  them  to  be  such  a  relief. 
His  thoughts  of  his  country's  sorrows,  when  they  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  are  greater  than 
he  can  bear,  He  would,  therefore^  that  he  might  be  able  continually  to  weep.  But 
tears  are  admonitory.  They  bear  a  very  powerful  testimony,  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
give  heed  t».    For  they  bear  witness— 

I,  To  BIB  PBOFOUND  CONVICTIONS.  1,  In  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  message  he  has 
delivered.  When  we  behold  God's  servants,  such  as  Jeremiah  and  St.  Paul  and  others, 
labouring  with  all  energy  of  aoul,  with  infinite  «elf-«acrifice,  exposed  to  every  form  o( 
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ill,  and  "  with  many  tears,"  we  are  constraineil  to  inquire  the  motire  of  iuch  a  lifa 
But  only  one  of  three  suppositions  is  possible.     (1)  Either  he  who  labours  is  a  deceiver 
He  is  consciously  acting  a  part.    But  this  supposition  in  regard  to  prophets  and  apostlei 
of  God's  Word  has  long  been  given  up.     "  Ihe  world  has  renounced  almost  to  a  man 
this  hypothesis.     It  refuses  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  hypocrite  whose  writing-i 
inculcate  and  whose  conduct  exemplifies  the  highest  order  of  moral    excellence ;    it 
refuses    to    believe    in   a  benevolent,   modest,    self-denying,  high-minded,    humble, 
magnanimous  liar,  in  whom  falsehood  speaks  with  the  very  tongue,  looks  through  the 
very  eyes,  and  personates  the  very  gestures  and  tones  of  truth  ;  it  refuses  to  believe 
that  a  man  with  no  earthly  motive  for  it,  and  every  earthly  motive  against  it,  should 
spend  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  in  cheating  men  into  truth  and  virtue  which  he  had 
himself  utterly  renounced  "  (H.  Eogers).     But  if  this  hypothesis  be  rejected,  then  there 
is  another.      (2)  He  has  deceived   himself.      He   is   the  victim  of  enthusiasm,  the 
unconscious  agent  of  a  bewildered  and  disordered  brain.     But  this  hypothesis  also  will 
not  bear  investigation.     For  such  enthusiasms  are  generally  short-lived,  they  are  soon 
detected,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  refuses  to  participate  in  them.     No  mstance 
can  be  found  of  a  mere  enthusiast  persuading  whole  nations  and  convincing  tlie  purest, 
the  most  sober,  and  the  most  thoughtful  of  whole  conmiunities,  and  in  such  manner 
that  the  falsehood  thus  originated  shall  live  on  and  acquire  power  over  men's  minds 
increasingly.     And  there  are  other  tests  whereby  enthusiasm  may  be   discriminated 
from  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  sober  mind,  and  every  one  of  such  tests,  when 
applied  to  the  history  of  faithful  witnesses  for  God's  truth,  fail  to  show  that  these  wit- 
nesses were,  though  not  dishonest,  yet  merely  mistaken  enthusiasts.     There  remains, 
therefore,  (3)  only  the  other  alternative,  that  the  message  which  they  delivered  with  so 
much  earnestness  was  true.     And  the  tears  of  the  prophet  and  apostle  do  alike  bear 
this  testimony,  and  its  force  men  have  everywhere  felt.     And  would  we  convince  an 
unbelieving  world  of  the  truths  we  profess  to  hold,  we  must  manifest  more  of  a  hke 
conviction.     If  some  wan,  worn,  emaciated  preacher,  bearing  on  him  evidently  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesu.s,  whose  whole  life  had  been,  like  that  of  Jeremiah  or  St.  Paul, 
one  long  sacrifice  for  the  truth, — if  such  a  one  could  appear  amongst  us,  then  would  the 
world  believe,  as  it  now  altogether  refuses  to  whilst  those  who  profess  belief  show  such 
few  tokens  of  the  reality  of  their  belief.     2.  In  regard  to  the  dread  peril  of  those  who 
disobey  Ood.     We  know  with  what  impassioned  earnestness  Jeremiah  had  pleaded 
with  his  infatuated  countrymen ;    how  he  had  exhorted,  implored,  and  wept  in  his 
endeavour  to  win  them  from  their  wicked  ways.     And  now,  when  it  seemed  all  in 
vain,  we  behold  him  sunk  in  sorrow,  dissolved  in  tears.     Wherefore  this  ?     Were  the 
theory  of  the  universalist  true,  that  there  is  no  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,"  that 
all  will  be  made  blessed  in  the  coming  hereafter,  irrespective  of  what  they  have  been  or 
what  their  conduct  in  this  life, —  then  such  tears  as  we  are  contemplating  now  would  be 
unmeaning.     Had  the  prophet  held  such  views,  had  our  Lord,  had  St.  Paul,  theur  deep 
distress  would  have  been  inexplicable,  because  altogether  uncalled  for.     Or  even  if  the 
theory  of  those  who  hold  that  "  death  ends  all "  been  that  of  God's  servants,  still  such 
distress  would  be  far  more  than  could  be  accounted  for.    Or  even  if  it  were  that  only 
the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  were  missed,. and  all  others  would  simply  perish,  then 
too  the  future  of  the  ungodly  would  call  for  no  such  sorrow.     Or  that  by  such  devices 
as  those  of  the  Eomish  Church — Masses,  indulgences,  and  the  like — the  guilty  soul, 
though  indeed  its  doom  were  terrible,  yet  it  might  by  these  devices  he  rescued  from  such 
doom, — thou  too  there  could  have  been  no  tears  such  as  these.     But  contemplating 
the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  men  like  Jeremiah  when  beholding  the  judgment  of  the 
ungodly,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conviction,  which  evidently  possessed  him  so  profoundly, 
that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  an  unforgiven  man  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.    3.  In  regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  present  resources  of  help.     Could  Jeremiah 
have  done  anything  to  turn  aside  that  judgment  which  he  so  vividly  and  with  such 
distress  anticipated,  he  would  not  have  given  himself  up  to  tears.      They  are  the 
evidence  that  all  resources  are  exhausted,  that  nothing  more  can  be  done,  that  as  he  says 
(ch.  vi.  29),  "  The  bellows  are  burned."     The  language  of  such  tefirs  is  the  voice  of  God 
Baying,  concerning  the  hardened  and  impenitent,  "  He  is  joined  to  his  idols :  let  him 
alone."     God  save  us  all  from  having  to  shed,  and  still  more  from  causing,  such  tearn 
w  theM.    But  they  hear  witness  also— 
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II.  To  PKOFOUND  COMPASSION.  He  who  has  known  the  compassion  of  God  for  hia 
own  soul  wil  1,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  that  knowledge,  feel  compassion  for  the  souls 
of  others.  Indifference  and  unconcern  are  no  longer  possihle  to  him  who  knows  the 
love  of  Qod  when  he  sees  men  perishing  in  sin.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  "  him. 
And  the  same  compassion,  thus  begotten,  leads  him  to  mourn  when  the  offer  of  God's 
mercy  is  refused.  Such  tears,  being  Interpreted,  tell  of  his  passionate  but  useless 
desire  that  the  sinner's  doom  had  been  averted.  Of.  David's  exceeding  bitter  cry,  "  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  1 "  etc.  And  they  are  made  to  iiow  the  more  freely  by  the 
remembrance  that  that  lost  condition  might  have  been  so  altogether  different.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  That  which  could  not  have  been  avoided,  which  we  feel  to 
have  been  inevitable,  we  bear  with  more  calmness.  But  when  there  is  the  conscious- 
ness, such  as  David  had  concerniiig  Absalom,  that  he  might  have  come  to  an  end  so 
different,  to  an  end  as  honourable  and  blessed  as  this  was  disgraceful  and  miserable, 
that  reflection  made  his  tears  flow  faster  than  before.  And  when  it  is  not  mere  folly 
but  grievous  sin  which  has  brought  God's  judgment  upon  men,  then  the  compassionate 
heart  grieves  yet  more ;  a  further  drop  of  bitterness  is  infused  into  the  cup,  and  such 
tears  as  we  are  contemplating  have  thissorrow  in  them  as  well  as  the  others  we  have 
spoken  of.  And  that  now  there  is  no  hope,  no  remedy, — ^this  is  the  last  and  worst 
reflection  which  wrings  the  compassionate,  heart  with  uttermost  grief.  Jeremiah 
beholds  the  house  of  Judah  "  left  unto  them  desolate ;  "  the  daughter  of  his  people  not 
merely  "  hurt,"  but  slain.  How  is  it  that,  with  like  reasons  for  such  compassion  as  that 
of  Jeremiah,  we  know  so  little  of  it  ?  "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes,  because 
they  keep  not  thy  Law  " — so  spoke  God's  servant  in  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm. 
But  who  can  say  that  now  ?    Compassionate  Saviour,  give  us  of  thi/  mind. 

III.  To  THE  BEHOLDERS  OF  SUCH  GRIEF.  1.  Are  you  workers  for  Oodt  Then  , 
remember  that  disappointment  and  present  failure  have  been  the  lot  of  many  of  the 
noblest  of  the  servants  of  God.  There  is  a  goodly  fellowship  of  such.  2.  Are  you 
believer)  in  God  ?  Then  remember  liis  sure  promise  as  to  what  shall  follow  this 
"  sowing  in  tears,"  this  "  going  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed."  We  are  not  to 
think  that  we  have  seen  the  last  result  of  our  toil  because  that  which  we  do  see  is  so 
distressing.  3.  Are  you  rejecters  of  Qod  f  Then  remember  that  God  puts  such  tears 
"  in  his  bottle,"  and  they  are  treasured  by  him  ;  and  their  testimony,  whilst  it  will  be 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  shed  them,  will  be  far  more  terrible  judgment 
against  those  who  have  caused  them.  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  said  our  Lord  on  his  way 
to  the  cross,  "  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children.  ...  If  they  do  these  things 
in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  Yes,  these  tears  tell  of  the  sorrows  of 
God's  people,  but  they  predict  a  worse  sorrow  still  for  his  hardened  foes.  Look,  then, 
O  thou  who  hardenest  thyself  against  God,  and  ask  thyself,  "  If  this  be  the  sorrow  1 
have  caused,  what  shall  that  be  which  I  shall  have  to  bear  ?  "  Remember  that  it  is 
not  only  here  that  there  are  tears,  but  in  the  future  abode  of  the  impenitent  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared,  "  There  shall  be  weeping."  Then  cease  to  cause  such  tears  here,  that 
you  may  never  have  to  shed  tears  far  more  bitter  there. — 0. 

Ver.  1. — The  moral  degradation  of  women.  The  expression,  "  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people,"  suggests"  this  subject.  Therefore  we  may  thus  apply  the 
prophet's  words.     Note — 

I.  The  moral  degradation  of  the  daughters  of  a  people  is  a  just  cause  for 
THE  deepest  sorrow.  For  think  of  what  and  how  much  is  slain  in  these  slain  ones. 
The  ruin  of  health,  and  the  early  and  often  dreadful  death,  are  the  least  that  is  slain. 
Happiness  is  slain — that  of  the  victim,  and  of  those  to  whom  she  was  once  precious. 
The  joyous  hopes  once  cherished.  The  influence  which  might  have  been  so  pure  and 
purifying,  now  corrupt  and  corrupting.  The  character  once  honoured,  now  dragged  in 
the  mire.  The  soul,  in  all  its  moral  worth  and  spiritual  energies  and  desires,  that  too 
is  slain.  Therefore,  when  contemplating  such  cruelly  slain  ones,  the  prophet's  piteous 
cry  ■of  anguish  is  no  more  than  such  utter  woe  constrains. 

II.  But  such  sorrow  should  turn  into  scorn  and  wrath  for  the  slaters  of 
THESE  SLAIN.  Bcwaie  of  the  hideous  complacency  with  which  the  world  regards  such 
murderers.     Pray  to  be  kept  from  the  paths  of  such  "  bloody  men." 

ni.  But  buck  sorrow  should  not  fobokt  that  there  ib  a  Divine  Sfibit  thai 
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CAN  "  BEEATHE  UPON  THESE  SLAIN,  THAT  THEY  MAY  LIVE.''      The  Spirit  of  Christ  did  BO 

breathe  upon  one  svich,  and  she  lived.    He  said  to  ber,  "  Thy  sing  are  forgiyen.  .  . 
Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee;  go  in  peace"  (Luke  vii.  36— 50).— a 

Ver.  2. — SigMngt  after  (he  wilderness.  The  text  reminds  ua  of  Ps.  Iv.  6,  "Oh  that 
I  had  wings,"  etc.  I  of  Elijah's  longin^;  that  he  might  die  ;  of  the  similar  dejeetion  of 
Moses.  Even  our  Lprd  said,  "  0  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
how  long  shall  I  suffer  you?  "    But  such  desire  as  that  of  the  text  is  in  itself — 

I.  Unnatural.  We  are  formed  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-men,  to  Uve  with  them, 
not  away  fiom  thenj.  I.  It  is  in  intercourse  with  them  U/e  hecomes  interesting  to  us. 
We  are  taken  out  of  ourselves,  fresh  sources  of  pleasure  and  advantage  are  continually 
opened  up  to  us.  2.  Sy,mpatliy  also  is  in  fellowship.  Our  joys  are  more  than  doubled 
and  our  sorrows  more  than  halved  hy  the  power  of  that  sympathy  which  solitude  can 
never  know.  3.  Opportunities  of  doing  good  are  not  to  be  had  "  in  the  wilderness," 
and  when  we  "  leave  "  our  people.  4.  Nor  are  the  benefits  they  can  confer  on  «s  to  be 
found  there.  Heart  and  mind  and  soul  are  blessed  by  companionship  and  injured  by 
solitude  and  isolation.  Hence  suQh  wish  as  that  of  the  text  is,  apart  from  the  motive 
given,  unnatural. 

II.  And  IT  MAT  BE  WBONO.  1.  It  is  so  when  it  is  the  child  of  impatience.  Doubt- 
less there  is  niuch  often  to  try  our  patience,  and  to  make  us  wish  that  we  could  have 
done  with  it  all.  But  we  should  not  think  much  of  the  labourer  who,  because  the,  toil 
was  arduous,  threw  up  his  work  ere  the  day  was  done;  or  of  the  soldier  who  left  in  the 
midst  of  the  campaign.  2.  Yet  more  culpable  is  it  when  it  springs  from  indolence. 
There  are  many  who  dislike  real  work  in  an.y  form.  Exertion  and  effort  are  shrunk 
from  everywhere.  AnA  in  their  religious  life  it  is  the  same.  And  from  such  poor 
'motive  such  wish  as  that  of  the  text  sometimes  springs.  3.  Still  worse  is  it  when  it 
comes  of  unbelief.  When  all  faith  is  gone,  and  the  dark,  dread  falsehood  begins  to  get 
hold  of  a  man,  that  rest  is  only  to  be  gained  by  breaking  out  of  this  life  altogether. 

III.  But  it  mat  pboceed  rsoM  causes  which  can  only  excite  our  compabsion. 
1.  Extremity  of  suffering :  Job,  Paul.  2.  Experience  of  human  infidelity,  as  in  Ps.  Iv. 
3.  When  all  the  purposes  for  which  God  ordained  ua  to  live  in  fellowship  with  one 
another  are  unattainable.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jeremiah.  Pleasurable  interest 
in  such  fellowship  as  was  his  could  not  be  for  him,  but  only  daily  vexation  of  his 
righteous  soul  (cf.  Lot).  Sympathy  he  could  neither  give  nor  find.  Ever  so  desirous 
of  doing  them  good,  they  spurned  and  despised  all  his  efforts.  And  as  to  gaining  good 
from  them,  it  was  but  a  continual  contact  with  pollution.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Jeremiah  longed  to  be  away  from  such  a  scene?  "The  hermits  of  the  East,  the 
anchorites  of  the  desert,  are  more  closely  linked  with  ourselves  in  feeling  than  some  at 
first  may  think.  Our  impulses  are  often  identical  with  theirs ;  and  if  our  actions  vary 
it  is  because  our  standard  of  right,  not  our  nature,  is  changed.  In  the  life  of  each  man 
there  are  hours  when  he  sighs  for  the  desert ;  hours  when,  bowed  down  l^y  the  sense  of 
sin  in  himself  and  the  sight  of  it  in  others,  wearied  out  by  striving  to  teach  a  stiff- 
necked  generation,  disheartened  at  seeing  the  '  good  cause '  advance  so  slowly,  he  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  lollowing,  in  his  small  way,  the  example  of  that  emperor  who 
exchanged  the  palace  for  the  cloister,  and  the  crown  for  the  cowl,"  These  are 
moments  such  as  came  to  Jeremiah  now.  "  The  Emperor  Charles  uttered  in  deeds 
what  we  have  all  breathed  in  sighs.  We  do  and  we  must  long  to  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest ;  but  then  it  must  remain  a  longing,  and  nothing  more  "  (Q-.  Dawson). 

IV.  And  God  has  made  provision  foe  its  satisfaction.  Not  by  giving  us  per- 
mission to  retire  to  desert  solitudes,  except,  as  with  Elijah  and  Paul,  it  may  be  for 
a  while  to  prepare  for  future  and  higher  service.  But  in  the  manner  that  the  psalmist 
suggests  where  he  says,  "Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  for  then,"  etc.  Yes,  wings 
like  a  dove  will  bear  us  into  the  present  rest  of  Ood.  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  mee/c- 
nest.  Like  the  lamb  amongst  the  beasts,  so  the  dove  amongst  the  birds  is  the  symbol  of 
lowly  meekness  and  gentleness.  But  lowly  meekness  is  the  way  to  rest,  the  rest  God 
gives,  the  peace  of  God.  Listen  to  our  Saviour :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
.  .  .  Take  my  yoke.  .  .  .  For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls"  (Matt.  xi.).  The  dove  is  the  emblem  uf  puritj/.  It  was  not  only  amongst 
those  birds  that  wue  counted  clean,  hut  was  especially  selected  for  presentation  to  Qoi 
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in  oftCrifice,  as  that  which  was  pure  alone  could  be.  The  doves  were  allowed  to  fly 
about  the  temple  and  to  rest  on  its  roofs  and  pillars  (see  H.  Hunt's  picture  of  the 
'Finding  in  the  Temple').  But  purity  ojjens  the  door  of  heaven,  anil  enraptures  the 
beholder  with  the  beatific  vision  there.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  ihey  shall 
see  God."  Wings  are  tliese,  therefore,  well  likened  to  those  of  a  dove,  "covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  Yes, "  keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world," 
and  God  shall  so  manifest  himself  to  thee  that  thy  soul  shall  be  at  rest,  let  the  wicked 
rage  around  thee  as  they  may.  And  the  dove  was  the  selected  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  I  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  discendiug  like  a  dove,"  said  John  the  Baptist.  But 
his  wings  will  bear  thee  where  thou  mayest  see  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  his  wisdom 
guiding  all,  aud  his  gracious  purpose  being  more  and  more  accomplished.  "  He  will 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  thee."  And  in  them  thou  shait  have 
peace.  The  psalmist's  passionate  longing  may  then  be  fulfilled  for  us.  We  may  have 
"  wings  like  a  dove."  These,  of  meekness,  purity,  and  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God.  And 
so,  without  quitting  the  station  assigned  us  or  departing  to  any  wilderness,  we  may 
have  even  now  the  rest  of  God.^0. 

Ver.  7.— The  doings  and  doom  of  deceit.  The  verses  from  ver.  2  to  the  text  set 
forth  its  doings,  and  the  text  and  remainder  of  the  chapter  foretell  its  doom.     Note — 

I.  Deceit.  It  is  a  terrible  indictment  that  the  prophet  brings.  He  affirms  that 
deceit  is :  ] .  Universal.  Ver.  2, "  They  be  all,"  etc.  Ver.  6,  "  Thine  habitiition  is  in  the 
midst  of  deceit;"  i.e.  it  is  everywhere,  all  around  you.  That:  2.  It  has  broken  up  the 
most  sacred  relationships :  "They  be  all  adulterers "  (ver.  2).  3.  It  has  turned  their 
solemn  assemblies  into  a  conclave  of  liars  (ver.  2).  4.  It  is  practised  deliberately. 
Ver.  3 :  as  a  man  deliberately  bends  and  takes  aim  with  his  bow.  5.  It  has  mounted 
the  judge's  seat  (ver.  3 ;  cf.  true  translation  of  phrase,  "  They  are  not  valiant  for  the 
truth  ").  6.  It  has  smoothed  the  way  for  all  evil.  "  They  proceed  from  evil  to  evil " 
(ver.  3).  7.  It  has  destroyed  all  confidence  (1)  between  neighbours,  (2)  between 
brethren  (ver.  4).  8.  It  is  diligently  studied.  ,Ver.  5,  "  They  have  taught,"  etc. 
"  They  take  the  utmost  pains  to  go  crookedly."  9.  It  is  cruel  and  deadly  in  its  aims 
(ver.  8).  In  view  of  a  condition  of  things  so  horrible,  how  unanswerable  is  the  demand 
of  ver.  9,  "  Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  things  ?  "  etc. !  It  will  be  found  in  all  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  nations  that  those  judgments  have  never  come  until  there  was 
no  other  way  of  dealing  with  such  nations,  if  the  moral  life  of  the  world  was  to  be 
maintained. 

II.  Its  soinos.  1.  Jt  had  made  dwelling  amongst  them  intolerable  to  the  righteous. 
(Cf.  ver.  2.)  Jeremiah  longs  to  get  away  from  them.  The  most  desolate  solitude 
would  be  preferable  to  living  amid  such  a  people  as  this.  It  is  an  ominous  sign  for  a 
community  when  the  godly,  however  compassionate,  however  long-suffering,  can  no 
longer  endure  to  dwell  in  their  midst.  ,  2.  It  had  made  the  thought  of  Ood  intolerable. 
to  themselves.  Vers.  3,  6,  "They  know  not  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Just  as  a  man 
may  meet  one  whom  he  desires  to  have  nothing  to  do  with,  but  when  he  meets  him 
will  pass  him  as  if  he  did  not  know  him  ;  so  deceit  had  made  these  people,  as  it  makes 
all  such,  desirous  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  God.  Therefore  they  will  not  recognize 
or  acknowledge  him  in  any  way.  3.  And  at  last  it  had  made  them  intolerable  to  Ood. 
Yet.  7  :  God  asks,  "  What  else  can  I  do  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  ?  "  (cf.  Expo- 
sition). There  was  nothing  now  but  for  the  judgment  of  God  to  go  forth  againet  them. 
Therefore  note — 

III.  Its  doom.  Ver.  7, "  Therefore  thus  saith,"  etc.  And  down  to  ver.  22  these 
awful  judgments  of  God  are  set  forth.  Inquire,  therefore,  what  there  is  about  deceit 
which  renders  it  so  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  1.  ZYiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i$  so. 
"Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord"  (cf.  Ps.  xv.;  Acts  v.).  "  All  liars  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burneth,"  etc.  2.  And  some  of  the  reasons  are :  (1) 
Deceit  cometh  from  Satan,  who  was  "  a  liar  from  the  beginning,"  and  "  the  father  of 
Ues."  It  was  by  his  lies  that  our  first  parents  were  deceived  and  sin  was  brought  into 
the  world.  (2)  It  is  the  source  of  infinite  misery  and  distress.  It  is  "  the  deceits  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil "  which  still  work  well-nigh  all  our  sorrow  &sd  our 
shame.  (3)  It  tends  to  the  destruction  of  human  B(}ciety.  All  our  well-being  and 
comfort  depend  upon  good  faith  being  maintained  between  man  and  man.     "  But  now, 
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where  fraud  and  falsehood,  like  a  plague  or  cancer,  comes  over  to  invade  society,  the 
band  which  held  together  the  parts  compounding  it  presently  breaks,  and  men  are 
thereby  put  to  a  loss  where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dejiendencies,  and  so  are 
forced  to  scatter  and  shift  every  one  for  himself.  Upon  which  account  every  notori- 
ously false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  and  detested  as  a  public  enemy,  and  to  be 
pursued  as  a  wolf  or  a  mad  dog,  and  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind;  there  being  no  particular  person  whatsoever  but  has  his  private  interest 
concerned  and  endangered  in  the  mischief  that  such  a  wretch  does  to  the  public  " 
(South).  A  sin,  therefore,  so  destructive  of  the  well-being  of  his  children  cannot  but 
be  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  of  us  all.  3.  It  shuts  God  out  of  the  heart 
altogether.  God  has  made  us  foi'  himself,  but  deceit  bars  fast  the  door  of  man's  heart 
against  him.  God  can  only  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  deceit  renders 
this  primary  condition  of  such  worship  unattainable.  4.  But  God  in  his  anger 
remembers  mercy.  Ver.  7,  "  Behold,  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them,"  that  is  to  say, 
he  will,  as  the  smelter  casts  the  metal  into  the  fire  not  to  destroy  but  to  refine  it,  to 
purge  away  its  dross,  and  then,  that  being  done,  tests  and  tries  it  to  see  that  the  pro- 
cess has  been  effectual;  so  God  will  send  liis  judgments  upon  his  people,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  purify  them,  and  he  will  afterwards  test  them  again,  give  them  another  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him.  He  might  have  destroyed,  but  this  he  will  not  do.  He  "  will 
melt  them,  and  try  them."  But  less  than  this  he  cannot  do.  "  What  else,"  etc.  ?  he  asks. 
It  is  a  dread  process ;  Judah  and  Jerusalem  found  it  so,  and  all  who  compel  G^d  to 
cast  them  into  such  a  crucible  find  it  to  be  a  dread  process.  Our  blessed  Saviour  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  although  he  told  them  that  when  next  they  saw  him  they  should  say, 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  It  was  the  thought  of  that 
furnace  for  fire  through  which  they  must  be  passed  ere  they  would  come  to  this  better 
mind  that  drew  forth  those  tears.  Let  none,  therefore,  deem  the  judgment  of  God  a 
subject  for  trifling  with,  because,  as  here,  God  says  its  purpose  is  to  "  melt  and  try," 
rather  than  to  destroy. 

CoNCLtrsiON.  Let  this  consideratioc  of  the  doings  and  doom  of  deceit  lead  \is  to 
listen  to  the  Lord's  appeal,  "  Oh,  do  not  this  thing  that  I  hate !  " — C. 

Vers.  10 — 22. — ITie  ten  ihle  threatenings  of  love.  There  are  few  more  awful  passages 
of  Sciipture  than  this.  The  doom  denounced  on  the  guilty  people  is  indeed  dreadful. 
Nevertheless  that  doom  had  not  yet  descended.  There  was  a  merciful  pause,  during 
which  space  was  given  for  repentance.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  was  bidden  to  utter 
these  threatenings.     Notice — 

I.  How  TERRIBLE  THEY  ABE.  1.  Jn  themselves.  The  fertile  hills  and  pastures  of 
their  coimtry  shall  be  laid  waste,  so  that  no  living  creature  can  find  food  (ver.  10). 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and  desolate  (ver.  11).  The  deep  anguish  of  the 
people — their  very  meat  to  be  as  "  wormwood,"  and  their  drink  as  "  water  of  gall "  (ver. 
15).  They  shall  be  carried  captive  and  scattered  among  the  heathen,  and  even  then 
shall  not  escape  the  sword  (ver.  16).  They  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  their 
eyes  shall  gush  out  with  tears  (vers.  17 — 19).  Death  shall  reign  everywhere  (ver.  21) ; 
and  shall  be  accompanied  with  deepest  degradation  (ver.  22).  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  of  more  hopeless  misery  than  is  portrayed  in  these  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
wrath  that  was  to  come.  2.  Because  of  their  righteousness.  Unrighteous  suffer- 
ing can  be  borne,  and  those  who  bear  it  are  bidden  by  the  Lord  to  count  themselves 
as  "blessed"  because  of  it  (Matt.  v.  11,  12).  And  sorrows  that  come  to  us  in  the 
course  of  God's  providence,  and  the  reason  of  which  we  do  not  know,  these  we  can  bear 
6U£tained  by  the  faith  of  the  Father's  love.  But  when  sore  suffering  is  sent  to  us  as 
the  direct  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  righteous  because  so  deserved  anger  of  God  is 
evident,  then  those  consolations  which  are  open  to  us  under  other  sufferings  are  closed 
to  us  under  these.  The  bitter  reflection,  "  It  was  all  our  own  fault ;  it  might,  it  ought 
to  have  been  avoided,"  makes  tlie  pain  we  endure,  and  the  calamities  that  overtake  us, 
more  terrible  than  otherwise  they  could  possibly  be.  We  take  refuge  from  man's  anger 
and  from  ordinary  sorrows  in  God's  love,  but  sin  that  has  brought  down  God's  righteous 
judgment  has  also  closed  against  us  that  most  blessed  shelter  and  every  shelter,  and 
we  are  left  without  defence.  And  another  element  in  their  terribleness  is :  3.  The  ccr- 
tai%ty  <^  their /i^filment.    "  Chxl  is  not  mocked :  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
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he  also  reap."  The  threatenings  of  God  are  not,  as  are  many  of  the  threatenings  of  men, 
mere  empty  vapourings,  great  swelling  words,  never  designed  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  the 
records  of  all  human  history,  of  all  human  lives,  whetlier  told  of  within  or  without 
the  pages  of  the  Bible,  attest  the  absolute  certainty  of  fulfilment  which  evermore 
characterizes  the  threatenings  of  God.  When  and  where  has  he  ever  threatened  and 
failed  to  fulfil  his  threat?  Let  the  Pall,  the  Flood,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
plagues  on  Egypt,  the  deaths  of  the  generation  of  unbelievers  in  the  wilderness,  and 
ten  thousand  instances  mce,  all  prove  the  steadfastness  of  God  to  his  word.  And 
it  is  this  fact  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  his  threatenings  being  fulfilled  that  adds 
to  them  •  yet  further  terribleness.  There  is  no  chance  of  escape,  no  hope  of  God's 
relenting ;  as  certain  as  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  are  these  awful  denunciations  of  God 
to  him  who  persists  in  bringing  them  upon  himself. 

n.  But  they  abb  the  thebatenings  of  love.  1.  He  who  utters  them  is  the  God 
who  in  his  very  nature  and  essence  is  love.  How  manifold  are  the  proofs  of  this  in 
creation,  in  providence,  in  grace  1  He,  therefore,  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  judgment  is  his  "  strange  work."  2.  Those  against  whom  they  are  uttered 
are  the  objects  of  his  love.  His  love  for  them  is  deeper  than  his  anger  against  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  contrite  sinner  never  ftuls  to  gain  the  pardon  he  seeks.  "  Pathers 
of  our  flesh  "  may  "  chasten  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  he  for  our  profit "  (cf.  ver.  7). 
3.  His  purpose  in  these  threatenings  is  a  loving  purpose.  He  would  compel  by  the 
scourge  of  fear  his  rebellious  children  to  abandon  their  evil  ways.  4.  And  if  at  length 
he  is  compelled  to  execute  his  threatenings,  it  is  out  of  love  that  he  does  so.  For  the 
love  of  God  is  towards  his  children,  not  to  any  one  particular  child,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  family  is  the  chief  consideration,  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  If  consistently 
with  that  the  transgressor  can  be  restored,  he  will  be,  but  not  else.  Hence,  as  an 
earthly  father  would  not  permit  one  of  his  children,  ill  with  terrible  and  contagious 
disease,  to  mingle  with  the  other  children ;  or,  as  in  the  far  more  sad  case  of  utter  moral 
wickedness,  intercourse  with  the  rest  would  be  forbidden ;  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest 
of  his  children,  God  will  separate  them  from  the  wicked  and  the  wicked  from  them. 
But  it  is  love  which  constrains  to  this,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion is  true,  that  he  who  is  the  God  of  love  is  also  "  a  consuming  fire."  The  very 
fatherhood  of  God  is  the  most  fearful  fact  of  all  others  against  the  persistentl3- 
rebellious  and  ungodly  soul.    Hence — 

111.  Such  threatenings  akb  ever  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Cf.  the  threaten- 
ings of  our  Saviour.  The  most  awful  utterances  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible 
proceeded  from  his  lips — the  lips  whose  words  were  wont  to  be  so  "  gracious  "  that  the 
people  "  wondered  "  at  them.  It  is  his  sayings  which  have  lit  up  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  fires  unquenchable  of  hell,  and  it  is  he  who  has  made  our  souls  shudder  at  the 
sight  of"  the  worm  that  dielh  not,"  and  of  the  "  outer  darkness  "  where  there  is  "weep- 
ing and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  See,  too,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  That 
apostle,  whose  great  theme  is  the  love  of  God,  whose  soul  was  more  attuned  to  the 
music  of  love  than  that  of  any  other,  wrote  that  awful  book,  which  is  full  through-, 
out  of  "  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe,"  and  which  almost  reeks  with  the  blood  and 
fire  and  smoke  of  torments  of  which  it  tells.  These  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for — 
and  there  are  more  like  them — on  the  ground  that  the  threatenings  of  love  are  ever 
the  most  terrible  of  all.  And  they  are  so,  for  such  reasons  as  these :  1.  LoVe  so  hates 
what  tends  to  the  harm  of  those  it  loves.  Hence  it  brands  with  its  deepest  curse  that 
sin  which  harms  God's  children  most  of  all.  One  chief  argument  with  many  minds 
for  the  retention  of  capital  punishments  is  that  only  so  can  a  government  or  nation 
mark  its  sense  of  the  supreme  wickedness  of  the  crime  it  so  punishes.  Punish  it  as 
other  crimes  are  punished,  and  it  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  no  worse  than  they. 
And  in  like  manner  God  would  inspire  us  with  a  holy  abhorrence  of  sin  by  the  awful 
condemnation  that  he  has  pronounced  against  it,  2,  Love  so  yearns  to  rescue  those 
it  loves.  The  rope  may  cut  and  wound  the  hands  of  the  drowning  sailor  to  whom  we 
have  thrown  it,  but  we  do  not  mind  that  if  thereby  he  be  drawn  safe  to  shore.  The 
knife  of  the  surgeon  may  cut  deep  and  cause  fearful  pain,  but  if  it  saves  the  imperilled 
life  we  are  thankful  notwithstanding.  Su  God  sends  forth  these  stern,  rough,  and 
terrible  threatenings,  that  souls  under  the  spell  of  sin  may  be  awakened,  alarmed,  made 
to  tremble,  and  to  "  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found."    No  gentler  means  will 
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avail ;  therefore  these,  so  love  resolves,  shall  not  be  left  untried.  It  will  shrink  from 
nothing  to  accomplish  its  compassionate  purpose  of  rescuing  from  the  murderoue  sin 
the  soulit  loves.  3.  And  thereisnowickediiesssodeepasthatof  outraging  love.  Mon 
will  never  see  sin  in  all  its  hatefulness  until  they  see  it  as  outrage  done  to  love.  Whilst 
they  are  taught  only  that  It  is  disobedience  to  sovereign  rule  rather  than  despite  and 
shameful  wrong  done  to  a  Father's  heart,  they  will  not  look  upon  it  as  they  ^ould, 
nor  repent  of  it  as  they  must.  Even  in  human  esteem,  outrage  done  to  a  loving  heart 
adds  intensity  to  the  condemnation  with  which  we  view  and  sentence  disobedience 
done  to  law.  We  all  recognize  that  such  wickedness  is  the  worst  of  all.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  the  threatenings  against  wrong  persistently  done  to  the  love  of  God 
are  terrible  as  they  are,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all. 

Conclusion.  1.  Beware  of  bringing  upon  yourselves  such  threatenings  as  these, 
Those  which  are  fulminated  forth  by  hatred  or  by  jHidOjOr  by  sovereignty,  or  by  law, — 
these,  though  they  may  be  terrible,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  we  have 
been  considering.  "  The  wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  is  the  most  awful  of  all.  2.  Beware  of 
despising  them.  So  far  from  believing  what  has  now  been  shown,  men  argue  in  directly 
opposite  way,  and,  because  the  threatenings  are  those  of  love,  they  conclude  that  they 
may  safely  be  disregarded,  they  will  never  be  carried  out.  But  what  has  now  been 
shown  proves  that  this  is  the  very  last  thing  we  can  venture  to  do.  3.  Beware  of  con- 
cealing them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  these  soft,  easy  days  on  which  we  have  liallen, 
the  Lord's  watchmen  do  very  often  fail  to  "blow  the  trumpet  and  give  warning." 
Prom  blood-guiltiness  such  as  that  let  us  pray  to  be  delivered.  For  are  there  not 
many  now  whom  nothing  but  the  startling  peal  of  the  trumpet  of  God's  threatened 
judgments  will  ever  arouse  or  alarm  ?  Assuredly  there  are.  Therefore,  in  view  of 
the  doom  of  the  ungodly,  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  Christ,  let  us  "  beseech  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God." — C. 

Vers.  12 — 16. —  The  inquest  on  the  slain  of  Jndah  and  Jermalem.  L  God  demands 
IT.  1.  For  his  righteousness  is  impugned.  Men  had  not  failed,  could  not  fail,  to 
notice  the  terrible  judgments  which  God  had  sent  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and,  as 
is  implied  by  his  own  declaration  of  their  causes  (ver.  12),  they  had  either  not  seen  or 
had  denied  the  righteousness  of  what  had  been  done.  This  questioning  of  the  Divine 
righteousness  and  equity  is  a  procedure  all  too  common  still.  2.  And  thus  the  Divine 
hold  on  the  loyalty  of  men's  hearts  is  threatened.  For  unless  men  regard  God  as 
righteous,  just,  and  good,  no  power  in  the  universe  can  make  them  yield  him  the 
homage  of  their  hearts.  How  much  of  the  alienation  of  heart  in  the  present  day  may 
be  attributed  to  the  representations  of  God  which  a  false  theology  has  set  forth  1  Men 
will  not,  for  they  cannot,  love  such  a  being  as  too  many  preachers  represent  God  to  be. 
They  may  be  threatened  with  everlasting  perdition,  but  it  Will  make  no  difference.  For 
God  himself  has  given  us  a  nature  which  renders  impossible  our  yielding  our  hearts' 
homage  to  any  one — ^be  he  whom  he  may^-that  our  hearts  do  not  regard  as  worthy  ol 
•  that  homage.  3.  But  God's  supreme  solicitude  is  for  this  homage  of  our  hearts.  Henc* 
what  threatens  it  must  be  intolerable  to  him.  Therefore  he  seeks  for  vindicatior 
l>efore  the  hearts  of  men,  and  demands  this  inquiry. 

II.  An  cniupeachable  <ubt  is  impanelled.  It  is  not  just  any  one  who  can  be 
trusted  to  make  this  inquiry.  The  frivolous,  the  unthoughtful,  would  fail  to  grasp 
the  problem  involved,  and  the  ungodly  who  suffered  these  judgments  would  be  sure  to 
assign  them  to  any  and  every  cause  rather  than  the  true  one.  Therefore  those  who 
are  summoned  to  this  inquest  are  (1)  the  wise— those  who  will  intelligently  consider 
all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  (2)  those  "  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  spoken  " — those,  that  is, 
who  have  been  divinely  enlightened,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. God  summons  such,  and  fearlessly  demands,  now  as  of  old,  the  most  thorough 
investigation  into  the  righteousness  of  all  his  ways. 

HI.  They  abe  bidden  well  and  trult  try  the  case  befobb  them.  He  would 
have  them  so  consider  it  that  they  may  "  understand  "  it  in  all  its  bearings,  reasons,  and 
ends.  He  tells  them  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  yet  will  do,  and  what  are  his 
■easona  for  his  conduct.  He  does  not  conceal  that  his  judgments  are  tremendous, 
iiotorious,  certain  to  excite  inquiry,  to  be  challenged,  and  by  many  to  be  condemned. 
But  h«  appeals  to  the  "  wise,"  and  io  those  "  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  spoken,"  to  con- 
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aider  and  understand  what  he  has  done.  God  calls  not  for  mere  credulity  from  any  of 
us  ;  he  asks  for  no  mere  blind  faith ;  but  it  io  to  a  "  reasonable  service  "  he  summons 
us,  and  this  reasonableness  he  would  have  us  consider  and  "understand."  "I  speak  as 
to  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  I  say : "  such  is  his  appeal. 

iV.  And  when  they  havb  "  understood  "  the  kiohtbousness  op  God  thbt  are 
TO  "  DECLARE  "  IT.  There  is  no  greater  service  that  can  be  rendered  than  "  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  GK)d  to  man ; "  to  "commend  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  The  believer  is  established,  the  waverer  brought  to  decision,  the  sinner 
— like  as  Felix,  when  Paul  "  reasoned  of  righteousness  and  judgment " — ^is  made  to 
tremble,  the  scorner  and  the  atheist  are  silenced. 

v.  The  effects  of  that  verdict  will  be  varied.  1.  It  will  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  enemies  of  God ;  for  it  will  rob  tliem  of  the  comfort  they  had  in  regarding 
God's  judgments  as  unjust.  Even  this  "  drop  of  cold  water  "  they  may  not  have.  2.  It 
will  give  great  peace  of  mind  to  all  beholders  of  God's  strong  rule  ;  for  it  will  show  that 
his  rule  is  not  strong  and  supreme  alone,  but  absolutely  righteous.  3.  It  will  make 
God's  people  "  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,"  because  "  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth  " 
(Ps.  xcvi.).  It  will  assure  them  of  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  the  utter  impotency 
and  impermanency  of  wrong.  But  let  each  one  ask  himself,  "  How  will  that  verdict 
affect  »M!?"—C. 

Ver.  14. — Hereditary  sin  real  sin.  God  here  declares  that  he  will  punish  those  who 
have  walked  "  after  Baalim,  which  their  fathers  taught  them."  Therefore  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  trained  in  this  sin  by  their  fathers  is  not  held  to  acquit  them  of  guilt 
in  what  they  do.     Their  sin,  though  hereditary,  is  real. 

I.  This  seems  unjust.  It  has  often  been  objected  to  that  because  the  fathers  ate 
sour  grapes  the  children's  teeth  should  be  set  ou  edge  (Ezek.  xviii.  2).  Why  should 
I  be  punished  for  another's  man's  sin  ? 

II.  But  _it  is  the  Divine  Law.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children.  "  By  the  offence  of  one  all  men  were  made  sinners  "  (Rom.  v.).  And  in 
daily  lii'e  how  perpetually  we  see  this  law  in  ruthless  operation  ! — children  punished  in 
health,  fortune,  character,  reputation,  in  mind,  body,  and  soul,  all  through  their  fathers' 
sin.  They  walk  in  the  ways  of  Baalim  because  their  fathers  taught  them.  And  yet, 
unjust  though  I  heir  punishment  rnay  appear — 

III.  CoNSCiBNOE  endorses  IT.  Who  knows  how  much  of  that  strong  passionate 
nature  which  led  David  into  such  dreadful  sin  may  have  been  inherited  ?  Indeed,  he 
says,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,"  etc.  (Ps.  li.).  But  this  does  not  hinder  him 
from  taking  all  the  blame  of  his  sin  upon  himself.  All  the  way  through  we  hear  his 
confession — "  my  sin,"  "  my  transgression,"  "  mine  iniquity."  And  never  does  the  con- 
science awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin  think  of  palliating  such  sin  by  the  plea  of  its  being 
the  result  of  inheritance.  Thus  conscience  witmsses  to  the  righteousness  of  tl^e  Divine 
Law. 

IV.  And  so  does  human  law.  What  judge  ever  pardoned  a  criminal  because  he 
had  a  bad  father?  We  execrate  "bloody  Queen  Mary"  notwithstanding  she  had  a 
bloodthirsty  father. 

V.  The  explanation  is:  1.  That  hereditary  sin  does  not  destroy  corascience.  That 
•peaks  in  all ;  it  is  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  the 
inward  monitor  which  ever  condemns  crime  and  approves  righleousness  (ef.  Horn.  ii. 
14,  15).  2.  Nor  does  it  destroy  understanding.  Teachers  of  righteousness  are  on  every 
hand,  from  whom  all  may  learn.  3.  Nor  does  it  destroy  the  power  of  will.  It  may 
weaken,  but  it  does  not  destroy.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  hereditary  sin,  every  man  knows, 
and  can  choose  if  he  will,  that  which  is  right  j  and  therefore  he  is  held  accountable  before 
every  tribunal — that  of  God,  of  conscience,  and  of  man.  4.  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  given  by  St.  Paul :  "  Ood/iath  concluded  all  in  untelief,  that  he  may  have  mercy 
upon  all"  (Bom.  xi.  32 ;  Gal.  iii.  22).  A  cruel  Roman  emperor  wished  that  all  Rome 
had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  kill  it  with  one  blow.  God  hath  in  his  infinite  grace 
gathered  up  all  our  humanity  into  one,  even  in  Christ,  so  that,  as  sin  had  destroyed  all 
by  one  stroke  (Rom.  v.),  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  might  save  all  by  the  one  righteous- 
ness of  the  One ;  so  that  "  where  sin  did  abound,  grace,"  etc.  That  gathering  up  of 
bomanity  iRto  one  in  Adam,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  worked  such  in|iiBtice, 

jbremiaij.  * 
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is  altogether  met,  and  far  more  than  met,  by  the  again  gathering  up  of  all  in  One,  even 
in  Christ,  which  works  such  grace.  But  that  ultimate  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
does  not  hinder,  but  that  meanwhile,  and  for  a  weary  while,  hereditary  sin  may  work 
woeful  sorrow  and  harm.     Therefore — 

VI.  This  fact  appeals:  1.  To  all  parents.  Seek  to  cut  off  the  entail.  We  may 
have  received  such  sad  inheritance,  but  let  us,  as  we  may,  reject  it  for  ourselves,  and  in 
so  doing  refuse  to  hand  it  on  to  others.  Again  and  again  has  God  given  grace  to  some 
one  member  of  a  godless  house — as  to  Josiah,  son  of  that  Amon  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"  But  Amon  sinned  more  and  more  " — who  has  for  himself  and  those  who  come  after 
him  broken  the  bad  succession  and  begun  a  new  and  blessed  departure.  Wlien  we 
have  done  our  best,  our  children  will  have  a  sufficiently  heavy  burden  to  bear ;  let  us 
not  make  that  burden  heavier,  life  more  terrible,  and  holiness  and  heaven  far  less 
attainable  for  them,  by  handing  down  to  them  a  legacy  of  evil  example  and  of  unhallowed 
habits  and  propensities  inherited  from  ourselves.  Do  not  let  us  sin  so  against  our 
children.  Yet  many  do.  2.  To  all  children.  Tour  fathers'  sin  will  not  excuse  yours. 
God  has  turned  judgment  away  from  many  an  evil  son  because  he  had  a  godly  father, 
but  never  because  lie  had  an  ungodly  one.  Therefore  if  yours  be  the  sad  and  too 
fioquent  lot  of  those  who  inherit  evil  from  their  parents,  reject  that  inheritance,  and 
seek  and  gain  from  your  heavenly  Father,  though  you  may  not  be  helped  herein  by 
your  earthly  one,  the  better,  the  most  blessed  inheritance  of  the  children  of  God. — C. 

Vers.  21,  22. — Death's  doings.    Behold — 

I.  Death's  carnival.  In  many  an  ancient  continental  city  you  may  see  portrayed 
in  still  vivid  colours,  on  the  roofs  of  their  covered  bridges, — as  on  that  of  the  old 
b  i'.lge  at  Lucerne, — on  the  walls  of  their  churches,  and  elsewhere,  the  grim '  Dance  of 
Death.'  These  verses  remind  of  those  paintings,  and  tell  in  yet  more  fearful  form  of 
Death's  dread  carnival.  With  what  diabolic  zest  he  is  represented  at  his  work  here! 
He  is  shown  to  us,  not  as  coming  in  in  ordinary  manner  to  the  sick-chamber,  where 
hU  comitig  has  long  been  expected  and  may  even  be  welcomed ;  but  as  breaking 
in  roughly,  unexpectedly,  cruelly,  like  a  thief  coming  in  at  the  windows.  Nor 
as  drawing  near  to  the  poor,  the  defenceless,  the  miserable ;  but  entering  into  our 
palaces,  the  abode  of  the  great,  the  rich,  the  strong.  Nor  as  calling  home  those  whose 
day's  work  is  done,  who  have  lived  their  life,  and  to  whom  eventide  has  long  ago 
arrived ;  but  as  cutting  ruthlessly  down  the  dear  young  children  in  the  very  blossom 
of  their  days.  Nor  as  ridding  the  earth  of  the  cruel  and  vile ;  but  tearing  from  us 
the  innocent,  the  children.  Nor  are  vigour,  strength,  and  promise  any  more  a  defence 
against  him  than  decrepit  old  age ;  for  "  the  young  men  "  are  his  victims  even  as 
others.  And  no  multitude  of  slain  will  satiate  him.  Ver.  22  represents  the  numbers 
of  the  dead  as  so  great  that  they  have  to  be  left  unburied  and  uncared  for  to  rot  upon 
the  open  field.  It  is  true  that  this  frightful  picture  is  taken  from  the  awful  experiences 
of  a  besieged  city,  but  with  slight  nmdifications  it  is  true  everywhere  and  always. 
This  life  is  the  carnival  of  Death.  What  are  men  but  a  long  succession  of  mourners  ? 
As  the  poet  says — 

"  Our  hearts  like  muffled  drnma  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  t'rave." 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  cruel  consequences  of  this  carnival  of  Death,  which  ii 
going  on  still,  the  mind  and  heart  reel,  and  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  would  fade 
utterly  out  of  men's  souls  were  it  not  that  in  brighter  colours  slill  the  Word  of  Ctod 
portrays — 

II.  Death's  Conqueror.  CArtrf  has  abolished  death.  The  broken  pillar,  the  turned- 
down  torch,  the  "  Vale,  vale,  in  aeternum  vale,"  of  the  old  pagan  world,  have  now  no 
appropriateness  because  no  truth.  Death  is  sorrow  still,  even  to  those  who  believe  in 
him  who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  "  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  that  hopeless, 
unutterable,  unfathomable  woe  which  it  was  till  he  came  who  hath  abolished  death. 
No  doubt  this  terrible  verse  (ver.  21),  which  tells  of  Death's  dread  doings,  is  yet  fat 
more  true  than  we  wouM  like  it  to  be,  and  often  and  oitun,  in  the  blank  desolation  and 
shattered  hopes  which  earth's  bereavements  bring  to  us,  we  fail  to  derive  all  th« 
KMuolation  and  help  which  Death's  glorious  Conqueror  has  given  to  ua,    But,  never- 
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theless,  ho  has  given  them,  and  it  is  true  that  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  tL" 
Lord."  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are,  by  a  living  abiding  trust,  "  in  the  Lord,"  and  then, 
tiiough  we  sorrow,  and  sorrow  bitterly  still,  yet  it  will  not  be,  it  is  not,  "  as  those  that 
have  no  hope." — 0. 

Vers.  23 — 26. — "  Whereof  to  glory."  Introduction.  Cannot  understand  these  pro- 
phecies without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times.  This  is  true  of  all  prophecies, 
and  especially  of  these.    Therefore  we  will  glance  at  such  history  as  we  proceed.    Note — 

L  'iHB  GLOBTIKG  THAT  IS  CONDEMNED.  1.  Thtit  of  the  wlsc  man  in  his  wisdom. 
The  statesmen  of  Jeremiah's  days  had  been  thus  glorying.  They  had  prided  them- 
selves in  their  political  sagacity.  For  many  years  they  had  formed  alliances,  now  with 
one  power  and  now  with  another.  And  they  seemed  to  have  managed  well,  for,  for 
nearly  a  whole  century,  Judah  had  been,  though  so  weak  a  power  and  so  valuable 
a  prize,  left  unattacked.  Therefore  no  wonder  that  the  wise  men  gloried  in  their 
wisdom.  But  now  political  trouble  was  beginning  again.  Egypt  had  become  a  great 
power,  and  was  warring  against  Assyria.  In  this  war  the  king  Josiah  sided  with 
Assyria,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  Thus  they  were  without  their  king, 
and  compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  Egypt  and  to  share  in  her  fortunes,  which  to 
the  eye  of  the  prophet  were  the  reverse  of  bright.  Great  troubles  were  drawing  near, 
and  it  is  in  view  of  them  that  Jeremiah  says,  "  Let  not  the  wise  man,"  etc.  2.  The 
strong  in  their, s<re)iyiA.  The  army  of  Judah  was  large,  their  fortress  of  Jerusalem 
was  all  but  impregnable,  but  Jeremiah  saw  that  all  this  would  not  avail.  Their  utter 
overthrow  was  fast  hastening  on.  The  great  Babylonian  power  which  had  absorbed 
the  Assyrian  should  accomplish  this.  Hence  the  word,  "  Let  not  the  strong  man,"  etc. 
3.  The  rich  in  their  richts.  The  long  continuance  of  peace  had  enabled  the  nation  to 
accumulate  vast  wealtli.  But  this  only  made  them  yet  more  an  object  of  desire  to 
their  approaching  invaders.  Their  wealth  was  their  woe.  4.  The  children  of  Abraham 
in  tlie  covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the  sign  (vers.  25,  26).  From  the  time  of 
Hezekiah's  reformation  until  the  time  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  Judah  and  Jerusalem  had 
professed  the  ancient  faith.  The  temple  service  had  gone  on,  the  sacrifices  offered,  etc. 
There  had  been  a  shoit,  sad  interval  during  Manasseh's  reign.  But  so  far  as  profession 
went  they  had  been  worshippers  of  God.  And  of  late  years  Josiah's  reformation  had 
led  to  still  louder  profession.  And  in  this  profession  we  know  they  trusted  very 
implicitly  (of.  ch.  vii.).  But  it  had  not  preserved  them  from  the  Divine  displeasure  in 
days  gone  by,  nor  in  the  present,  nor  would  it  in  days  to  come.  For  beneath  all  this 
ijrofession  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  nation  was  most  evil.  Even  in 
Hezekiah's  day  Isaiah  had  told  the  people  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  profession,  "  the 
whole  head  was  sick,"  etc.  (cf.  Isa.  i.).  And  that  this  was  so  was  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  followed  Manasseh  in  his  idolatries,  and  joined  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  faithful  servants  of  God.  And  when  Manasseh  repented,  and  there  was 
again  an  external  profession,  it  was  scarcely  any  better.  But  the  monstrous  conduct  of 
Amon,  who  "  ginned  more  and  more,"  made  the  people  desire  the  old  ways.  Hence, 
when  Josiah  came  to  the  throne,  they  were  prepared  for  his  reforms.  But  agsun  it  was 
only  a  change  of  custom,  not  of  character ;  outward,  but  not  inward.  Jeremiah  sought 
to  help  forward  a  true  refoimation,  for  it  was  indeed  needed  (see  his  description  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  vers.  2 — 8  in  this  chapter).  Hence  it  was  that  he  told 
them  their  circumcision  was  no  better  than  uncircumoision.  Apply  all  this  to  our- 
selves :  (1)  As  a  nation.  We  have  all  these  several  advantages  above  named :  wise 
statesmen,  great  strength,  vast  wealth,  universal  religious  profession;  but  all  these, 
apart  from  moral  and  spiritual  worth,  will  go  for  nothing.  It  is  "  righteousness,"  and 
that  alone,  that  "  exalteth  a  nation."  (2)  Aa  individuals.  We  are  not  to  despise  any 
of  these  things.  They  are  God's  good  gifts ;  but  they  will  not  save  us.  We  may  not 
glory  in  them  as  a  sure  safeguard. 

II.  Whereof  wb  may  and  should  globt.  (Cf.  ver.  24.)  This  means  that  there 
should  be :  1.  Intellectual  apprehension  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  God.  His  character  is 
shown :  (1)  In  his  exercise  of  loving-kindness.  It  is  well  to  be  open-eyed  to  the  many 
•nd  varied  proofs  of  this — in  creation,  providence,  redemption,  grace.  And  it  is  well 
to  be  able  to  trace  these  proofs  and  to  show  that  God  is  good.  (2)  In  his  exercising 
Judgment,     He  has  given  proofs  of  ikia  also,  and  that  is  but  a  partial  and  therefon 
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most  misleading  theology  tliat  shuts  out  of  view  the  sterner  aspects  of  the  Divine 
Father.  As  in  Christ  we  see  most  of  all  how  Grod  exercises  loving-kindness,  so  too  in 
him  we  maj  see  the  sure  warnings  of  his  judgment.  "  If  they  do  these  things  in  a 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? "  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  he  saved, 
where,"  etc.  ?  (3)  In  his  exercise  of  righteousness.  How  full  the  proofs  of  this  also ! 
How  manifest  in  Christ,  his  teachings,  life,  death,  his  Spirit's  work  now,  etc. !  Now,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  understand  all  this,  for  the  mind  to  grasp  these  sure  truths.  Too 
much  of  the  religiousness  of  the  day  is  weak,  flaccid,  unstable,  because  there  is  wanting 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  truth.  We  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
emotional  religion,  with  the  play  of  feeling  and  the  outgoing  of  the  affections.  But  for 
all  this  to  be  reliable  we  must  understand  as  well  as  feel.  2.  In  that  he  "  knoweth  " 
as  well  as  understandeth.  This  is  more  than  to  understand.  For  "  to  know  "  continu- 
ally means,  in  Bible  language,  to  approve,  to  be  in  sympathy  with,  to  delight  in,  etc. 
(cf.  "  I  will  not  know  a  wicked  person ; "  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous ; "  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only,"  etc.).  And  so  here  to  know 
God  is  to  have  moral  sympathy,  personal  experience,  inward  approval  and  delight  in 
regard  to  God,  Now,  he  who  thus  understandeth  and  knoweth  Grod  hath  "  whereof  to 
glory."  The  prophet  desired  that  his  people  might  have  this  glorying,  for  this  would 
save  them,  whilst  all  the  other  things  in  which  they  gloried  but  left  them  to  perish. 
Appeal  to  all  who  profess  religion  and  who  instruct  others.  Can  you  thus  glory  ?  Dc 
you  understand  ?  Better  still.  Do  you  know  God  in  his  loving-kindness,  judgment 
righteousness  ? — 0. 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  chief  good.  The  people  had  little  reason  to  glory  in  their  wisdom, 
or  power,  or  wealth.  These  natural  resources  had  utterly  kiled  them  as  a  safeguaid 
against  the  avenger  and  destroyer.  The  prophet  directs  them  to  an  infinitely  surer 
ground  of  trust,  a  higher  cause  of  rejoicing.  These  words  are  a  striking  appeal  to 
faith,  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  time.  In 
spite  of  all  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  ail  their  pride  as  a  nation, 
let  them  hold  fast  to  their  faith  in  the  living  God,  and  especially  in  those  attributes  of 
his  being  and  principles  of  his  government — loving-kindness,  judgment,  ■righteousness 
— which  such  circumstances  tend  to  obscure  and  seem  even  to  disprove.  We  fix  our 
minds  now  simply  on  this  thought — the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  personal  fellowship  with 
him  are  immeasv/rdbly  more  worth  our  seeking  and  rejoicing  in  than  all  those  endowments 
whijh  to  the  carnal  eye  are  so  fidl  of  charm.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  tu 
rejoice  unduly  in  the  good  that  they  derive  by  birth,  or  education,  or  the  favour  of 
providence,  forgetting  that  the  chief  good  is  something  of  a  different  kind,  something 
that  must  come  to  them  in  a  different  way.  Nothing  that  tends  to  enrich  and  adorn 
and  gladden  our  life  in  this  world  is  to  be  despised ;  but  if  we  measure  things  by  a  true 
standard,  and  esteem  them  according  to  their  real  and  relative  value,  we  shall  place 
everything  else  that  men  call  good  or  great  beneath  that  which  connects  us  directly 
with  God  and  heaven  and  immortality.     Note  respecting  this  higher  good — 

1.  It  is  mobb  truly  oue  own  than  anything  else  can  ever  be.  This  is  seen 
if  we  consider :  1.  The  way  in  which  it  becomes  ours.  The  surface  acquirements  and 
adornments  of  life — wealth,  social  position,  favourable  circumstances,  etc.,  cannot  be 
called  "ours"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  which  is  an  inherent  element  of  our 
individuality  is  ours.  And  even  as  regards  personal  qualities,  there  are  important 
difi'erences.  Whatever  natural  gifts  belong  to  us,  our  own  will  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  possession  of  them.  Their  development  may  be  dependent  on  it,  but  in  their 
origin  they  are  not  so.  Whereas  the  affections  that  connect  us  with  God  tell  how  the 
deepest  depths  of  our  being  were  stirred  at  their  birth  within  us.  Nothing  so  truly 
ours  as  that  which  has  thus  become  ours.  2.  The  absolute  satisfaction  it  brings.  All 
the  "  springs  of  our  being  "  are  in  God.  He  is  the  true  Home  and  blissful  Centre  of 
rest  for  every  human  spirit.  "  The  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself  "  (Prov.  xiv.  14), 
not  because  of  anything  in  the  resources  of  his  own  finite  being,  but  because  he  has 
learnt  by  the  utter  renunciation  of  all  trust  in  these  to  find  his  true  "self  in  God. 
3.  lt»  perpetuity.  We  may  soon  be  bereft  of  all  other  endowments ;  this  we  can  never 
lose.  There  is  no  possession  over  which  a  man  can  rejoice  in  this  world  which  is  not 
precarioui  and  uncertain.    And  though  the  sense  of  this  need  not  check  our  ire«  nss 
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and  hearty  enjoyment  of  it,  it  will  always  cast  some  slight  shadow  over  th«  sunshine  of 
our  delight.  But  there  is  no  shadow  here,  no  sense  of  insecurity,  no  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. Have  your  soul  in  conscious  fellowship  with  God,  and  you  may  rest  in  the 
thought  that  "  nothing  shall  ever  he  able  to  separate  you  from  his  love "  (Rom.  viii. 
38,  39).  "  This  is  life  eternal,"  etc.  (John  xvii.  3).  "  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  OB  in  him,"  etc.  (John  iv.  14^. 

II.  Ukliee  other  fobus  of  good,  it  is  incapable  of  abuse.  What  natural  gift 
is  there  that  men  may  not  turn,  and  have  not  actually  turned,  to  some  purpose  contrary 
to  that  for  which  it  was  ^ven  ?  The  false  use  grows,  not  so  much  out  of  any  quality 
or  tenrlency  in  the  thing  itself,  as  out  of  the  innate  perversity  of  our  human  nature. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  the  fact  of  our  possessing  it,  that 
necessarily  acts  as  a  cure  for  that  perversity.  Intellectual  capacity,  genius,  literary 
culture,  rank,  wealth,  etc., — ^how  often  have  these  been  allied  with  moral  corruption,  and 
given  their  possessors  the  ability  to  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on  the  human  race  ? 
The  graces  of  holy  character  which  spring  from  fellowship  with  God  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  thus  abused.  You  cannot  conceive  of  their  being  prostituted  to 
evil  ends.    They  bear  within  them  the  pledge  of  their  Divine  use  and  issue. 

III.  It  enables  us,  as  nothino  else  can,  to  appkbciatb  all  that  is  true  and 
GOOD  in  this  peksent  WORLD.  You  must  know  God  before  you  can  rightly  understand 
and  realize  the  highest  profit  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  placed  you.  There  are  two 
popular  errors  in  this  direction — one  is  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  truth  of  nature  depends  solely  on  mental  capacity  and  scientific  investigation. 
Does  not  the  inability  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  of  every  age  to  find  out 
the  Divine  in  nature,  rather  show  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  spiritual  sympathy 
than  of  intellectual  power?  The  other  error  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  power  to 
procure  the  good  of  this  life  is  the  same  thing  as  the  power  to  enjoy  it.  And  yet  how 
many  pampered  children  of  wealth  and  fashion  are  there  who  bear  upon  their  faces  the 
marks  of  weariness  and  di.scontent !  Their  souls  are  withered  by  excessive  physical 
indulgence  and  artificial  culture.  They  have  lost  the  capacity  of  pure  and  simple 
enjoyment,  and  childlike  wonder  and  delight  are  things  to  them  unknown.  Let  your 
spirit  be  in  fellowship  with  God,  let  your  "  heart  be  set  to  hallow  all  you  find,"  and  the 
deepest  treasures  of  truth  and  the  sweetest  satisfactions  of  life  are  within  your  reach. 
Gud  has  made  purity  of  heart  the  condition,  not  only  of  knowing  himself,  but  of  knowing 
the  best  of  his  gifts.     It  both  creates  and  verifies— 

"  The  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing." 

"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  6).  "  Blessed  are  the  meek," 
etc.  (Matt.  V.  5).     "  All  things  are  yours,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  iii.  21—23). 

IV.  It  gives  us  the  power  to  confer  highest  benefit  on  dub  fbllow- 
ckeatuees.  We  are  disposed  sometimes  to  envy  the  talents,  the  range  of  influence, 
the  means  of  usefulness,  that  others  possess.  It  seems  a  grand  thing  to  us  to  be  in 
certain  commanding  positions,  and  have  resources  that  may  be  used  at  pleasure  for  the 
working  out  of  certain  desired  ends.  Remember,  however,  that  what  can  alone  give 
worth  to  these  things  are  precisely  those  personal,  moral  qualities  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  influence  of  godly  character  is  deeper,  more  radical,  more  productive 
of  enduring  fruits  of  blessedness  than  any  other  kind  of  influence.  Who  would  not 
rejoice  in  the  power  to  confer  this  highest  good  upon  the  world  ? — W. 

Ver.  1. — Incessant  weeping  over  the  calamities  of  Israel,  We  have  here  still  another 
meiurure  of  how  great,  in  the  estimation  of  the  prophet,  the  calamity  was  which  had 
fallen  upon  his  people.  Other  measures  have  already  been  given,  in  the  despoiling  of 
the  tombs  (ch.  viii.  1,  2),  in  the  exile  worse  than  death  (ch.  viii.  3),  in  the  visitation 
of  serpents  which  were  beyond  the  charmer's  power  (ch.  viii.  17),  and  in  the  suffering 
through  the  sin  of  his  people,  which  even  a  true  servant  of  God  could  not  escape  (ch. 
viii.  21).  And  now  this  extraordinary  desire  of  the  prophet  comes  in  to  make  plain 
from  yet  another  direction  how  great  he  reckoned  the  impending  calamii,;  to  he.  We 
may  well  imagine  iliat  as  he  set  before  Jerusalem  these  gloomy  prospecis.  the  people 
■n  their  light-aeartsdness  replied,  "  Why  m:\ke  all  this  ado  ?     Why  try  thus  to  alarm 
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us  by  theM  threatcniugs  and  cries  and  tears?"  The  exclamation  of  ver.  1  guides  ua 
to  what  the  prophet's  answer  would  be.  "  My  tears,  which  you  count  so  causeless, 
rather  fall  short — short  beyond  all  expressing — of  the  occasion  for  them."  The  fact  ia 
that  the  deepest,  tenderest  human  pity  and  sorrow,  when  compared  with  the  actual 
needs  of  fallen  man,  are  but  as  a  slight  thaw  that  vainly  struggles  with  the  penetrating 
frost  of  the  heart.  Not  that  human  beings  lack  the  power  of  deep  emotion.  Whole 
peoples  will  be  responsive  enough  to  certain  touches.  But  who  is  to  bring  before  the 
hearts  of  all  men  a  sufficient  perception  of  what  it  is  that  underlies  and  perpetuates 
the  misery  of  the  whole  world  ?  The  thing  wanted  is  an  abiding  pity  for  men  lying  in 
the  suffering  of  sin.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  not  pity  enough  for  men  because 
of  their  poverty,  their  bodily  defects  and  infirmities,  and  all  miseries  that  are  visible  to 
the  natural  man.  But  the  real  reason  why  even  this  pity  falls  so  lamentably  short  is 
that  there  is  no  searching  consideration  of  what  lies  deeper  than  any  visible  miseries. 
Nothing  effectual  can  be  done  with  the  seen,  unless  the  unseen  is  put  right.  Then  we 
may  be  sure  of  it  that  the  seen  will  come  right  with  wonderful  quickness  and  stability. 
We  must  make  our  hearts  to  dwell  with  the  utmost  pity  on  those  who  are  not  yet  bom 
again,  not  yet  living  the  life  of  faith,  not  yet  in  living  union  with  the  great  Source  of 
eternal  life,  not  yet  rejoicing  with  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we  ourselves  are  really 
in  process  of  salvation,  and  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  truth  comprehending  more 
and  more  wh?,t  salvation  will  bring  with  it  for  ourselves,  then  it  will  not  appear  to  us 
extravagant  and  rhapsodical  rhetoric  tliat  a  prophet  should  wish  his  head  to  be  waters, 
aud  his  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears.  It  is  unmanly  and  utterly  despicable  to  weep  for  trifles, 
to  weep  over  some  spoiled  gratification  of  self;  but  what  sort  of  a  heart  must  that  man 
have  who  can  watch,  free  from  the  deepest  agitation,  his  brethren  going  on  heedlessly  into 
perdition  ?  Jeremiah  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  call  and  his  visions  as  a  prophet 
if  he  had  fallen  short  of  his  exclamation  here.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  are  to  make  too 
much  of  the  mere  shedding  of  tea/rs.  In  the  case  of  the  prophet  copious  tears  were  the 
index  of  a  heart  within  right  in  its  thoughts,  steady  in  its  purposes.  But  there  are 
many  instances  where  copious  tears  have  no  such  value.  They  come  and  go  like 
a  thunder -shower,  lasting  us  briefly  and  leaving  as  little  trace  behind.  Men  of  few 
tears  may  be  men  of  a  large,  wise,  far-seeing  kindness.  He  who  never  gives  to  beggars 
in  the  street  may  yet  be  doing  much  to  make  beggary  cease  altogether.  Jeremiah's 
wish,  then,  was  the  wish  of  a  man  who  saw  deeply  into  the  confusions  of  his  time ;  and 
3  et  he  did  not  see  as  deep  as  Jesus.  Those  few  tears  that  Jesus  dropped  amid  the 
bereaving  agonies  of  Bethany,  had  in  them  more  of  a  pure  and  profound  pity  over  men 
tlian  all  the  tears  that  sinners  themselves  have  shed.  No  sinful  man  can  imagine  that 
ideal  of  human  life  which  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  alone  knows 
how  far  man  has  fallen  ;  he  alone  knows  how  high  fallen  man  can  be  raised.  He  sees 
what  men  miss  who  do  not  repent  and  believe  in  him.  He  sees  what  possibilities  of 
remorse  and  shame  and  self-condemnation  may  be  opening  up  in  eternity  to  the 
negligent  and  the  impenitent.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he  spoke  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched  1  What  tears  must  not  be  shed  over  those 
who  choose  to  sow  the  wind,  seemingly  forgetting  that  they  must  reap  the  whirl- 
wind I — Y. 

Ver.  2. — The  lodgmg-pTace  in  the  wilderness.  I.  What  it  is  the  prophet  wishes 
FOB.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  "wilderness"  may  easily  mislead  us  into  thinking 
that  the  pro[ihet's  wish  was  for  solitude,  and  thus  we  may  be  disposed  to  reproach  him, 
as  if,  Timon-like,  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  his  fellow-men  altogether.  But  it  is  not 
on  the  "word  "wilderness"  that  we  must  fix  our  attention  to  discover  the  prophet's 
feeling.  The  reference  to  a  traveller's  lodging-place  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered. 
It  is  not  between  some  hermit's  humble,  solitary  shelter  and  the  well-built  house,  which 
is  but  one  out  of  many  making  up  the  stately  city,  that  the  contrast  is  made,  but  rather 
between  the  inn  of  the  traveller  and  the  abode  of  the  man  who,  day  after  day,  has  to 
mingle  busily  in  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  If  you  are  staying  at  an  inn 
for  the  nigbt,  it  matters  very  little,  so  far  as  acquaintance  is  concerned,  who  your 
fellov.'-guests  may  be.  You  scarcely  meet  them;  you  are  in  their  company  for  a  few 
hours,  and  on  the  morrow  each  takes  his  several  way.  Jeremiah  prefers  to  live  in  an  inn, 
wher(  he  would  see  a  succession  of  strange  facos,  to  living  even  amongst  his  own  people 
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Then  that  the  inn  should  be  in  a  wilderness  was  a  sort  of  necessity;  to  round  his  wish 
off  and  make  it  peilVctly  express  the  state  of  his  mind.  Travellers  had  often  wide 
stretches  of  wilderness-land  to  cross,  where,  just  because  it  was  wilderness,  some  sort  of 
shelter  needed  to  be  provided  for  the  night.  But  it  might  not  be  an  inn  in  anything 
like  our  understanding  of  the  word — perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  rough  enclosure, 
where  only  that  was  provided  which  the  bare  necessities  of  the  moment  demanded. 

II.  Why  the  prophet  wishes  for  this.  'I'ho  .settled  society  in  which  the  prophet 
has  been  living  has  become  rotten  in  all  its  iiii|)oitant  relations.  Jeremiah  has  a 
people  whom  ho  must  describe  as  "  my  people."  He  is  connected  with  them  by  a  tie 
of  nature  which  no  repugnance  of  his  can  destroy.  But,  though  they  are  his  people, 
that  cannot  make  him  to  overlook,  excuse,  or  tolerate  their  iniquities.  Nay,  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  his  people  helps  to  make  the  iniquity  more  burdensome  to  him;  for 
with  one's  own  people  one  has  so  much  to  do.  A  righteous  son  of  Sodom,  if  such  a 
character  were  imaginable,  sickened  with  all  the  abominations  around  him,  might  well 
have  left  his  kinsfolk,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  his  warning  or  profit  by  his  refusal  to 
join  in  their  wrong-doing.  And  Jeremiah  may  be  looked  on  here  pretty  much  as  if  he 
had  been  a  dweller  iu  Sodom,  for  Jerusalem  was  spiritually  Sodom.  Adultery,  knavery, 
habitual  lying  and  wrong-doing, — these  were  sad  elements  to  be  charged  as  going  to 
the  substance  of  the  social  life  of  the  people.  And  the  prophet  wished  to  be  free  from 
all  entanglement  with  such.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  take  his  wish  literally.  It  is  but 
an  emphatic  way  of  indicating  how  separated  he  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  from 
such  considerations  as  ruled  in  only  too  many  hearts  of  Israel.  Though  among  his 
people,  he  was  not  of  them.  United  according  to  the  flesh,  there  was  a  great  gulf 
between  them  according  to  the  sinrifc.  His  people  though  they  were,  he  yet  was  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  them  as  travellers  whom  he  casually  met  just  for  a  little  time. 
And  so  must  God's  people  ever  learn  to  look  upon  many  of  those  whom  they  are  con- 
tinually meeting  on  earth.  For  enduring  society  there  must  be  something  more  than 
natural  ties,  frequent  intercourse,  or  community  of  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits.  It 
is  a  small  thing  to  be  brought  together  in  the  concerns  of  time  if  we  are  not  also 
brought  together  in  the  concerns  of  eternity.  Sad  it  is  to  think  that  there  may  be  a 
closer  bond  between  those  who  have  never  met  on  earth  than  between  those  who,  on 
earth,  have  lived  for  years  together  I  Tiiose  who  are  travelling  to  the  same  place  may 
never  meet  by  the  way,  but  when  they  do  meet  it  is  not  in  the  traveller's  mere 
lodging- place,  but  where  there  are  many  mansions,  and  whence  they  "go  out  no  more 
for  ever."  A  mansion  is  itself  a  place  that  abides,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it  are  meant 
to  abide  also. — Y. 

Ver.  3. —  Wickedness  prevailing,  and  why  it  prevails.  "  These  wicked  people,"  says 
the  prophet,  "  prevail,  but  their  prevailing  does  not  come  by  truth  and  good  faith." 

I.  We  have  herb  an  admission  that  wickedness  prevails.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
great  consideration  in  the  prophet's  unutterable  grief  that  wickedness  is  so  strong  and 
successful.  Man,  weak  and  puny  as  he  is  in  some  respects,  is  in  others  strong  to 
achieve  very  impressive  results.  In  mere  physical  strength  there  are  many  brutes  that 
far  excel  him,  but  he  has  faculties  which  so  inultijply  his  strength  as  to  put  the  rest  of 
creation  under  his  feet.  I'hat  man,  with  his  peculiar  nature,  shonid  be  strong  to  do 
good,  means  that  if  his  choice  so  falls  he  may  also  be  strong  to  do  evil.  The  prophet 
looks  out,  then,  upon  wicked  men  who  prevail  in  their  plots  and  schemes.  He  has  no 
wish  to  minimize  their  success.  He  uses  a  strong  word  to  indicate  it.  The  word  used 
to  indicate  the  prevailing  of  the  waters  at  the  Deluge  is  the  word  also  used  to  indicate 
the  prevailing  of  the  wicked  here.  The  wickedness  is  not  only  extensively  present, 
but  manifestly  successful.  There  must  be  no  shirking  of  this  fact.  It  is  another 
matter,  indeed,  what  the  success  may  be  worth,  and  how  lung  it  may  last ;  but  there  it 
is,  such  as  it  is.  The  wicked  prevail  by  putting  the  good  into  prison,  and  even  to  the 
taking  away  of  their  lives.  They  prevail  by  seducina;  the  weak  and  self-indulgent  into 
temptation.  They  prevail  by  deceiving  the  simjile.  They  go  upon  the  maxim  that 
everything  is  fair,  and  has  in  it  the  liighest  necessity  if  it  l)elps  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends.  And  their  ends  they  do  attain,  miiking  a  boast  of  their  success, 
and  sneering  at  the  scrupulosity  of  those  who  will  not  follow  in  their  sti  pa. 

II.  The  iNSTABiiiiTY  or  this  pbevailino  u  hinted  at.     Integrity,  truth,  good 
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faith,  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  prophet  does  not  need  to  have  extorted  from  him 
an  admission  that  the  wicked  prevail;  but  along  with  the  admission  he  makes  an 
assertion  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  melancholy,  gives  him  confidence  and  a 
measure  of  satisfaction.  This  prevailing,  great  and  proud  as  it  is,  cannot  last,  for  it 
lacks  the  essential  constituents  of  endurance.  The  man  who  gains  his  ends  by  deceit 
and  perfidy  must  of  necessity  deceive  himself  as  much  as  he  does  others.  He  persuades 
himself  that  he  will  never  grow  weary  of  what  he  so  much  enjoys.  He  forgets,  too, 
that  every  one  whom  he  deceives  may  be  tliereby  learning  a  lesion  which  some  day 
may  come  back  in  unexpected  and  terrible  treachery  to  himself.  There  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  wicked  prosperity  that  need  alarm  or  perplex  us.  The  more  wickedness 
raises  its  head  in  boasting,  the  more  sudden  may  be  the  final  overthrow. 

III.  Those  who  cleave  to  truth  always  prevail  in  the  end.  They  do  it  by 
the  best  kind  of  prevailing — that  of  vanquishing  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts ;  and,  so 
far  as  their  overcoming  is  also  an  overcoming  of  others,  they  do  it  in  such  a  way 
as  provokes  no  retaliation.  He  wlio  has  a  settled  regard  for  what  is  real  and  true  and 
abiding,  keeps  out  of  his  future  those  very  things  which  bring  confusion  to  the  wicked. 
The  prevailing  of  the  righteous  may  not,  indeed,  be  exhibited  so  as  to  impress  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  He  who  oveicometh  looks  forward  to  God's 
rewards,  which  are  such  that  the  world  cannot  appreciate  them.  The  great  thing  is  to 
be  calmly  conscious  in  our  own  breasts  that  we  are  winning  the  victory  Gfod  would 
liave  us  win. — Y. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  social  bond  a  rope  of  sand.  This  is  very  strong  language  for  a  man 
to  use  concerning  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  strength  of 
the  language  which  the  prophet  has  been  using  with  respect  to  himself  in  vers.  1,  2. 
A  very  bad  state  of  things  cannot  be  described  by  mild  words.  Such  descriptions  , 
as  that  in  this  passage  make  plain  how  just  and  necessary  the  impending  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  was.  He  who  has  just  expressed  such  wishes  for  himself  must  speak  with 
words  that  startle  when  he  comes  to  counsel  all  who,  in  the  midst  of  many  perils, 
would  wish  to  act  prudently. 

I.  There  is  an  implication  herb  ab  to  what  booibtt  in  Israel  might  have 
BEEN.  Without  looking  for  perfection,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  something  a  great 
deal  better  than  what  the  prophet  saw.  There  is  the  strength  and  help  coming  from  real 
friendship.  The  more  men  are  brought  together  the  more  chances  they  have  of 
making  most  precious  friendships.  Modern  facilities  of  intercourse  have  probably  done 
mucli  to  enlarge  such  relations.  Men  meet  oftener  and  communicate  more  easily  than 
they  were  once  able  to  do.  But  it  ought  to  be  especially  true  of  those  living  near  one 
another  that  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance,  other  things  being  equal,  should  lead  on 
to  friendship.  The  claim  of  friendship  is  recognized  as  something  special — beyond  the 
claim  of  kindred,  humanity,  and  common  country.  In  time  of  trouble  we  look  to 
friends  as  those  to  whom  we  have  a  right  to  look,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  similar 
claims  upon  ourselves.  The  prophet  indicates  also  the  claim  of  brotherhood.  Brother 
should  help  brother.  Not,  of  course,  that  mere  natural  nearness  can  compensate  for 
deeper  difi'erences  of  disposition  and  temperament ;  but  the  remembi  ance  of  a  common 
parentage  should  have  at  least  the  negative  effect  of  destroying  all  temptation  to  injure. 
Then  there  is  general  integrity  in  all  dealings  between  man  and  man.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  reasonable  of  all  expectations  that  we  shall  so  live  and  act  that  our  word  shall  be 
as  good  as  our  bond.  That  which  is  fair  and  just  towards  every  one  should  be  wished 
and  provided  for.     The  good  name  of  each  should  be  the  care  of  all. 

II.  There  is  a  vert  bold  statement  as  to  what  the  society  in  Israel  actdallt 
WAS.  The  man  who  could  speak  thus  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  courage — a  niar\ 
into  whom  God  had  put  a  spirit  of  jesolution  agreeing  with  the  words  he  had  to 
speak.  Stern,  unsparing  words  are  only  belied  and  made  to  look  ridiculous  wher 
uttered  by  a  faltering  lip.  If  the  prophet's  words  here  were  true,  this  was  a  society 
only  in  name.  Some  may  say  that  such  words  could  not  be  true — that  things  could 
not  possibly  be  so  bad.  But,  remember,  these  are  the  words  of  a  prophet  of  God,  and 
God  is  he  who  searches  the  heart  and  can  tell  exactly  how  far  advanced  in  corruption  a 
Hociety  is  at  any  particular  time.  Note  how  a  skilled  physician  will  assert  the  existence 
of  mortal  mischief  iu  a  patient  when  as  yet  theie  is  no  sign  of  it  to  others,  and  alsc 
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predict  with  tolerable  correctness  how  long  it  will  take  the  mischief  to  run  its  course. 
And  shall  not  God  be  much  more  discerning?  All  doleful  statements  as  to  the  rotten- 
ness of  society  have  come  to  be  called  jeremiads,  as  if  they  were  really  in  the  same 
class  as  the  statement  of  Jeremiah  here.  But  very  often  such  doleful  stntements  are 
only  the  result  of  ignorance  and  partial  views,  coming  from  a  defect  in  bira  who  see? 
and  not  in  the  thing  seen.  Jeremiah  stated  the  simple  truth  here.  If  theru  had  been 
hopeful  signs  they  would  have  been  mentioned,  for  God  never  lacks  in  an  encouraging 
recognition  of  the  preservative  elements  in  society.  To  one  who  notes  the  warnings  of 
Isaiah  it  will  be  nothing  wonderful  that  the  evils  perceptible  in  his  time  should  have 
strengthened  into  the  deplorable  universality  indicated  here.  And  even  now,  in  places 
where  the  outward  signs  of  Christianity  alwund,  there  are  proofs  that  society  might,  in 
no  very  lung  time,  approach  the  description  of  Jeremiah.  The  same  evils  are  continually 
present,  though  Isept  in  check.  No  one  trusts  a  stranger.  He  must  first  of  all  take  the 
lowest  place,  and  do  such  things  as  need  the  least  amount  of  trust,  and  so  gradually 
work  himself  into  the  highest  place  of  esteem.  No  one  complains  that  he  cannot  win 
confidence  at  the  first.  Family  jars  and  disputings  are  proverbial.  Jesus,  we  know, 
divides  brother  against  brother;  but  it  is  nothing  new  that  he  thus  brings  into  society, 
for  Jacob  is  the  supplanter  of  Esau,  and  brother  complains  against  brother  to  this  very 
Jesus, because  he  tliinks  himself  delrauded  of  his  rights  in  the  inheritance.  There  were 
two  couples  of  natural  brethren  in  the  company  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the!  r  carnal  days 
they  were  found  hotly  embroiled  in  the  dispute  as  to  who  should  stand  greatest  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  abundant  seeds  of  evil  in  society  which  are  mercifully  prevented 
from  having  free  scope,  else  the  result  might  soon  show  us  that  Jurcmiah  was  in  no 
wise  going  beyond  the  essential  truth  in  what  is  said  here. — Y. 

Vers.  23,  24. — Exultation  of  heart  and  life  according  to  the  will  of  Ond.     I.  Man  is 

BET  BEFORE  US  HERE  AS  BBINO  IN  A  STATE  OP  VERY  LIVELY  EMOTION.      He  is  SpokeU   of 

as  glorying  ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  used  is  such  as  suggests  the  idea  of  a  man,  not  only 
intensely  pleased  within  his  own  breast,  but  whose  pleasure,  like  heat  bursting  into  flame, 
finds  vent  in  words  and  songs  of  exultation.  The  glory  and  exultation  felt  by  the  mind 
within  may  appear  in  many  ways — in  the  face,  in  the  gestures,  in  the  speech ;  but 
the  prophet  indicates  here  the  highest  kind  of  exprdssion,  that  of  poetic  and  musical 
utterance.  Genius  comes  in  to  render  permanent  certain  experiences  of  exultation,  the 
record  of  which  would  otherwise  speedily  pass  away.  There  is  thus  set  before  us  a 
certain  state  of  mind  and  a  certain  expression  of  it.  And  be  it  observed  that  this 
state  of  mind  is  not  condemned  in  itself ;  nay,  it  is  rather  invited  and  encouraged.  It 
is  only  condemned  when  it  is  produced  by  a  wrong  consideration  of  the  objects  exciting 
it,  and  there  is  a  plain  direction  how  to  produce  it  in  the  right  way.  Hence  vve  see 
how  God  intends  man  to  be  raised  into  great  activity  of  emotion.  It  is  a  wicked  thing 
to  repress  and  starve  the  feelings.  Some  there  are  who  act  as  if  the  expression  of 
emotion  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of;  they  seem  to  think  they  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  trying  to  kill  everything  like  living  feeling  within  them.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  God  would  encourage  everything  which  gives  the  emotions  a  large  part  to 
play  in  human  life,  and  particularly  the  joyful  emotions.  Notice,  for  it  is  an  interest- 
ing thing  to  notice,  how  it  is  Jeremiah,  the  weeping  prophet  as  he  is  called,  who  here 
points  out  to  his  erring  brethren  the  way  to  the  best  sort  of  exultation.  The  truth  is 
that  Jeremiah  was  a  rejoicing  believer  as  well  as  a  weeping  prophet.  He  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  as  did  the  greater  One  who  came  long  after ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
Jilso  have  had  deep  joys  in  his  own  soul,  even  as  Jesus  had.  God  wishes  us  to  cultivate 
the  singing,  exultant  heart;  for  that  we  all  may  have,  even  when  we  lack  the  singing 
lip.  We  are  to  have  much  grief  and  pity,  continual  sorrow  of  heart,  because  of  the 
world's  sins,  but  it  argues  a  great  lack  and  a  great  loss  if  we  have  not  much  joy  because 
of  God's  salvation.  The  exultation  which  comes  from  a  selfish  use  of  the  world  and  a 
selfish  success  must  be  put  away,  but  only  that  another  and  purer  kind  of  exultation 
may  take  its  place. 

n.  The  WAENma  lest  this  exultation,  with  the  consequent  expression  or  it, 
SHOULD  BE  PRODUCED  IN  A  WBONQ  WAY,  Three  classes  are  spoken  of — the  wise,  the 
strong,  the  rich.  Wise  and  strong  by  natural  endowments ;  rich  by  the  acquirement 
of  visible,  tangible  possessions.     And  wise,  strong,  and  rich  men  may  rejoice  apd  boa.st 
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and  sing  when,  perhaps,  their  feelings  should  rather  tend  to  the  other  extreme,  of 
mourning  and  humiliation.  A  word  on  the  warning  to  each  of  these  classes.  1.  Th« 
wise.  The  existence  of  the  wise  man  is  recognized.  A  wise  man  is  not  of  necessity  to 
be  always  contrasted  with  the  foolish.  He  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  wise  if  his 
practical  faculties  of  mind  rise  above  the  common  level.  When  such  a  one  has  shown 
himself  foreseeing  and  cautious,  patient  to  wait  when  action  would  he  hurtful,  yet 
ITompt  to  decide  when  decision  is  neqessary — when,  in  short,  he  has  ohtained  a  general 
reputation  for  wisdom — it  is  then  only  mock-modesty  for  him  to  pretend  that  his  gifts 
are  not  heyond  those  of  common  men.  Wisdom  is  the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  the 
man  who  has  it  cannot  be  unconscious  of  it,  any  more  than  the  man  strong  in  body 
can  be  unconscious  of  his  strength.  But  this  wisdom,  while  it  is  to  be  used,  disciplined, 
made  the  most  of,  is  not  a  thing  to  glory  in.  The  more  it  is  looked  at,  the  more  its 
limits  will  be  seen.  See  how  easily  it  can  be  misused.  It  was  said  of  Burke  that  he 
gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  although  he  would  strenuously  have 
maintained  that,  through  party,  he  got  his  best  means  for  serving  mankind.  But  of 
many  it  is  only  too  true  that  their  great  faculties  of  intellect,  meant  for  the  good  of 
men  and  the  glory  of  God,  have  been  deliberately  given  up  to  that  which  hurts  men. 
Wisdom,  as  wisdom,  is  not  to  be  gloried  in.  It  must  be  an  instrument  in  a  higher 
hand  before  it  can  work  out  such  a  result  as  will  fill  the  contemplating  mind  with 
exultation  and  praise.  2.  The  strong.  How  much  men  admire  strength — strength  of 
body,  or  strength  to  maintain  and  carry  out  some  settled  purpose  I  The  young  men 
who  contended  in  the  Grecian  games  gloried  in  their  strength,  and  so  did  their  kins- 
folk and  all  the  people  who  took  pride  in  the  land  that  produced  such.  And  yet 
glorying  of  this  sort  would  not  bear  reflection.  Assuredly  it  could  not  endure  in  a 
renewed  mind  to  think  that  the  prize  of  victory  had  been  gotten  by  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  a  brother  man.  Glorying  in  strength  means  looking  back  on  victories 
of  brute  violence,  such  victories  as  Goliath  was  wont  to  rejoice  in.  Glorying  in 
strength  means  sitting  down  at  the  banquet  with  the  blood-stained  conqueror,  and 
singing  of  his  achievements  amid  the  flush  and  insolence  of  wine.  And  it  means  also 
the  encouragement  and  the  formation  of  similar  hopes  and  purposes  for  the  future. 
Such  feelings  of  glorying  in  mere  strength  the  beast  of  prey  may  have  as  he  goes  up 
and  down  in  the  forest,  but  they  are  not  the  feelings  of  a  man  considering  the  possible 
range  of  his  thoughts  and  aspirations.  A  strong  man  must  employ  his  strength  usefully, 
recollecting  that  it  was  given  so  that,  with  a'  devout  and  obedient  mind  in  a  strong  body, 
he  might  serve  God  in  his  day  and  generation.  3.  The  rich.  Rich  men  glory  in  their 
wealth,  and  not  without  plausibility.  They  find  that  it  stands  excellently  well  in  the 
place  of  wisdom  and  strength.  They  .can  buy  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  others ; 
and  the  more  freely  they  expend,  the  more  also,  in  certain  ways,  they  obtain.  He  who 
professes  to  despise  wealth  never  gets  credit  for  sincerity ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  those  who  profess  to  glory  in  this  same  wealth  are  preparing  for  themselves, 
in  one  way  or  another,  a  terrible  humiliation.  Let  them  lose  their  wealth,  and  they 
will  waken  to  the  discovery  that  they  have  also  lost  their  attractions.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  for  glorying  in  one's  wisdom  and  strength  than  in  one's  external  possessions ; 
for  the  wisdom  and  strength,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  really  a  part  of  the  man, 
while  the  external  possessions  are  little  better  than  an  accident. 
III.  Man  is  dirbotbd  to  a  cause  cp  exultation  which,  with  the  utmost 

CONFIDENCE,  HE  MAT  ALLOW  TO   OPERATE    PBEELT   ON   HIS   MIND.      There   is  a   SOUg   for 

man  to  sing  worthy  of  his  highest  powers — a  song  in  which  he  may  glory  with  respect 
to  himself,  because  he  has  become  somewhat  of  that  which  he  ought  to  be.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  sing  exultingly  and  proudly  of  our  own  natural  powers,  even  if  they 
were  the  powers  of  a  Plato,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Newton ;  but  there  is  a  sure  standing- 
place  lor  us  to  exult  lawfully  in  what  we  have  become.  The  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  the  greatest  born  of  women.  We  may  always  magnify  humanity 
when  we  see  one  of  ourselves  coming  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  peculiar 
possibility  of  glory  to  man  is  that  he  is  able  to  know  his  Maker.  Understand  and 
know.  Surely  these  words  mean  a  great  deal ;  one  can  hardly  put  too  much  of 
meaning  and  encouragement  into  them.  Through  Isaiah,  Jehovah  said,  "The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider."    And  yet,  if  Israel  will  only  consider  and  turn,  it  is  capable 
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of  knowing  God  as  no  brute,  however  docile,  attentive,  and  faithful  it  be,  can  ever  come 
to  know  its  master.  The  brute  gives  to  its  master  a  brute's  recognition;  it  does  the 
utmost  its  faculties  enable  it  to  do ;  but  in  coming  to  man  we  come  to  one  who  can  be 
so  altered  as  to  know  God  even  as  a  chil<l  knows  its  father.  The  true  glory  of  the 
worst  of  men  is  that  he  can  he  regenerated.  The  glory  of  the  best  of  men  is  that  %e 
has  been  regenerated.  The  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  every  man  should  exult  in 
his  having  been  made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  more  he  thinks  of  his 
Saviour,  the  more  he  will  glory  in  this — that  he,  in  spite  of  all  his  spiritual  ignorance 
and  blindness,  has  had  in  him  a  power  to  be  so  renewed  and  uplii'ted ;  that  he  has 
become  one  of  the  exceeding  great  multitude,  who  owe  eternal  blessedness  to  the  work 
of  Christ.  To  speak  of  the  possibility  of  such  glorying  as  comes  from  the  knowledge 
of  God  was  a  great  matter  in  relation  to  these  children  of  Israel.  They  had  fallen 
into  the  most  appalling  errors  as  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  deity.  They  had 
come  to  have  gods  many — gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  cruulty,  rapacity,  tyranny, 
injustice,  lust,  and  covetousness.  They  had  to  practise,  as  a  matter  of  religion,  things 
opposed  to  those  very  things  in  which  Jehovah  here  represents  himself  as  delighting. 
What  was  required  from  them,  therefore,  was  to  listen  humbly  and  attentively  to  those 
prophetic  expostulations  which  pointed  towards  liglit,  truth,  redemption,  and  a  new 
song  to  be  put  in  their  mouths  by  Jehovah  himself.  And  a  similar  way  is  to  be  ours 
if  we  would  be  sure  of  glorying  in  the  Lord.  The  way  of  God  in  this  matter  is  by 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  into  that  way  God's  Spirit  must  lead  us,  and  keep  us  in 
it  even  to  the  end,  amid  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  natural  pride  of  human 
hearts. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Whouver  wrote  the  prophecy  in  vers.  1 — 16 
of  this  chapter,  It  was  not  Jeremiah;  but 
of  course,  as  the  passage  forms  part  of  a 
canonical  book,  its  claims  to  the  character  of 
a  Scripture  remain  the  same  as  if  it  were  the 
woik  of  OUT  prophet.  It  is  obvious  at  the 
very  outset  that  it  interrupts  the  connection ; 
vers.  17 — 25  stand  in  no  relation  to  vers 
1 — 16,  but  attach  themselves  most  naturally 
(see  below)  to  the  concluding  verses  of  oh. 
is.  The  author  tells  us  himself,  as  clearly 
as  he  can,  that  the  people  whom  he  ad- 
dresses are  free  as  yet  (or  at  any  rate  have 
freed  themselves)  from  the  guilt  of  idolatry, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  the  same  as 
those  who  are  so  severely  chastised  for  their 
polytheism  in  ch.  vii.  17,  18,  30,  31.  The 
style  too  ia,  on  the  whole,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
chapters  (see  the  details  in  the  iutroduc. 
tion  to  this  passage  in  the  Commentary  of 
Naegelsbaoh).  But  how  can  we  account  for 
Bueh  an  insertion?  Only  by  the  view  al- 
ready mentioned  (supported  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  facts  throughout  the  prophetic  litera- 
ture), that  the  prophecies  were  edited,  and 
here  and  there  supplemented  by  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophets  "  (if  the  term  may  be  ap- 


plied in  a  new  sense),  t.«.  by  persons  provi- 
dentially raised  up  for  this  purpose,  and 
endowed  with  at  least  a  younger  son's 
portion  of  the  prophetic  Spirit.  In  the 
times  of  the  editor  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter, 
the  Jews  must  have  been  in  danger  of  falling 
into  idolatry,  and  our  prophet,  guided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  took  up  tlie  pen  to  counteract 
this  danger.  His  name  has  not  come  down 
to  us;  indeed,  self-abnegation  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  inspired  wiiters.  How  un- 
certain is  the  authorship  of  at  any  rate  not 
a  few  of  the  psalms,  and  of  all  the  historical 
books  1  And  have  we  a  right  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  prophets  too,  absorbed  in 
their  glorious  mission,  have  sometimes  for- 
gotten to  hand  on  their  names  to  posterity  ? 
It  is  of  course  possible,  in  the  abstract,  that 
some  fragments  of  the  passage  are  really 
due  to  Jeremiah ;  but  how  are  we  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest?  Hitzig  thinks 
that  vers.  6 — 8  and  ver.  10  are  the  great 
prophet's  work;  but  those  are  the  very 
verses  the  origin  of  which  is  the  most 
douijtful,  since  they  are  entirely  omitted  in 
the  Septuagint.  One  thing  is  certain — that 
the  passage  vers.  1 — 16  stands  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  oi 
Isaiah.     The  prophetic  writer,  whoever  h« 
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WA8,  hnd  his  miud  saturated  with  the  ideas 
liud  pUraeeology  of  that  maguificent  work. 
The  similarity,  however,  is  hardly  so  close  as 
to  jostify  the  view  that  Ian.  xl. — Ixvi.  and 
oh.  z.  1 — 16  are  productions  of  the  same 
inspired  writer.  [It  is  no  objection  to  tlie 
theory  here  advocated  that  the  passage  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint;  for  no  one  has 
ever  supposed  that  the  process  of  editing 
tlie  Scriptures  vras  not  already  long  since 
finished  wnen  the  Alexandrine  Version,  or 
rather  collection  of  versions,  was  made.]  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  ver.  11  is  written  in 
Chaldee  (see  note  below). 

Ver.  2.— The  way  of  the  heathen.  "  Way" 
equivalent  to  "  religion  "  (oomp.  iShs,  Acts 
ix.  2,  etc.).  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven ;  alluding  to  the  astrological  calcu- 
lations baaed  upon  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  sky.  Diodorus  Siculus  remarks 
(ii.  30) — and  his  statement  is  fuUy  confirmed 
by  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  tablets — that 
"  tlie  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the 
Bun  and  moon,  earthquakes,  and  in  fact  every 
kind  of  change  occasioned  by  the  atmospl  lere, 
whether  good  or  bad,  both  to  nations  and  to 
kings  and  private  individuals  [were  omens 
of  future  events]."  A  catalogue  of  the 
seventy  standard  astrological  tablets  is  to  be 
fuuud  in  the  third  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  collection  uf  inscriptions.  Among 
the  items  we  read,  "  A  collection  of  twenty- 
five  tablets  of  the  signs  of  heaven  and  earth, 
iicconling  to  their  good  presage  ami  their 
bud ; "  and  again,  "  Tablets  [regarding]  tiie 
signs  of  the  heaven,  along  with  the  star 
'comet)  which  has  a  corona  in  front  and  a 
tail  behind;  the  appearance  of  the  sky," 
etc.  There  can  liardly  be  a  doubt  tiiat  the 
)irop1ietio  writer  had  such  pseudo-scicncu  as 
this  in  his  eye  (see  Professor  Sayce, '  The 
Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, with  trantilations  of  the  tablets,' 
etc ,  in  the  Traneactiims  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archasology,  iii.  145 — 339). 

Ver.  8. — The  customs  of  the  pcop'.a. 
"  People  "  should,  as  usuiil,  be  corrected  into 
peoflet — the  heathen  nations  are  referred  to. 
The  Hebrew  has  "the  statutes;"  but  the 
Authorized  Version  is  substantially  right, 
customs  having  a  force  as  of  iron  in  Eastern 
countries.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the 
"  customs  "  are  of  religious  origin  (comp.  2 
Kings  xvli.  8,  where  "the  statutes  of  the 
heathen "  are  obviously  the  rites  and 
customs  of  polytheism.  For  one  outteth  a 
tree,  etc.  This  is  intended  to  prove  the 
foregoing  statement  of  the  "  vanity,''  or 
fcroundlessness,  of  idolatry.  The  oider  of 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  more  forcible,  foi- 
as  wood  out  of  the  fore»t  one  eultelh  it,  viz. 
the  idol. 


Ver.  4. — They  deck  it  ,  .  .  that  it  movt 
not.  The  close  resemblance  of  this  verse  to 
Isa.  xl.  19,  20  ;  xli.  7,  will  strike  every  reader. 
"  Move  "  should  rather  be  iotter. 

Ver.  5. — They  are  upright  as  the  palm 
tree ;  rather,  they  are  like  u  pillar  (i.e.  a 
tcarecrow)  in  a  field  of  cuoumbert.  This 
is  the  interpretation  given  to  our  passage 
in  ver.  70  of  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  (written  in  the  Maccabean  peiiod, 
evidently  with  reference  to  our  prophpcy), 
and  is  much  more  striking  than  tlie  rival 
translation,  "  like  a  palm  tree  of  turned 
work,"  i.e.  stiff,  immovable  (comp.  Virgil, 
'Georg.,'  iv.  110,  111;  Horace,  'Sat.,'i.  8, 
1 — i).  They  must  needs  be  home  .  .  .  they 
cannot  do  evil ;  a  reminiscence,  apparently, 
of  Isa.  xlvL  7 ;  xli.  23. 

Ver.  6. — Forasmuch  as  there  is  none; 
rather,  to  that,  etc.  But  practically  it  is 
merely  a  strengthened  negative.  There  is 
none  like  unto  thee ;  none,  that  is,  among 
those  who  claim  to  have  Divine  power  (comp. 
the  phrase,  "God  of  gods,"  Deut.  x.  17; 
Ps.  oxxxvi.  2).  It  would  appear  from  some 
passages,  however,  as  if  the  heathen  did 
not  worship  mere  nonentities  (though  idols 
are  sometimes  called  "  things  of  nought," 
e.g.  ten  times  by  Isaiah)  by  comparison  with 
Jehovah,  but  that  there  was  a  dark  back- 
ground of  awful  personal  or  quasi-personal 
reality  (e.g.  Deut.  iv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxviii 
23). 

Ver.  7. — 0  King  of  nations.  As  time  went 
on,  the  sacred  writers  became  more  and 
more  distinct  in  their  assertions  of  the 
truth  that  Jehovah,  the  Self-revealing  God, 
is  not  Israel's  King  only,  but  also  of  the 
world  (comp.  Ps.  xxii.  28  ;  xlvii.  7,  8  ;  xcvi. 
10).  To  thee  doth  it  appertain ;  via.  that 
men  should  fear  thee.  Forasmuch  as,  etc. 
(see  above,  on  ver.  6).  Among  all  the  wise 
men.  "  Men "  is  supplied,  but  doubtless 
rightly.  It  is  a  contest — how  unequal  a 
one! — between  Jehoviih  and  the  sages  of 
the  heathen  (comp.  "  Yet  he  also  is  wise," 
Isa.  xxxi.  2). 

Ver.  8.— Brutish  and  foolish.  In  fact,  the 
original  meaning  of  the  idolatrous  reli- 
gions had  begun,  probably,  to  fade,  and  the 
worship  of  Bel  and  Nebo  had  become  (as 
the  woiship  of  the  Egyptian  gods  becamo 
at  a  later  period)  increasingly  formal  and 
ritualistic.  The  stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vani- 
ties ;  rather,  an  instruction  of  vanities ;  i.e. 
all  that  the  idols  can  teach  is  vanities. 
Against  this  is  the  plural  ("vanities,"  not 
"  vanity  ") ;  it  is  more  natural  (and  also  more 
in  accordance  with  usage ;  comp.  Gen.  xli. 
26,  Hebrew)  to  render,  the  instruelion  of  tlie 
vanilii's  is  wooden  ("  vanities  "  has  the  con- 
stant teehnical  sense  of  "  idols ; "  see  ch.  viii. 
19;  xiv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii  21  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  6). 
The  clause  then  furnishes  u  reason  for  the 
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folly  of  the  heathen ;  how  should  they 
attain  to  more  than  a  "  wooden "  know- 
ledge, when  the  idols  themsolvea  are  but 
wood  ?    A  bitter  truth  in  an  ironical  form. 

Ver.  9. — This  verse  apparently  once 
followed  ver.  5,  Like^vers.  7  and  8,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Septuagiiit.  Silver  spread 
into  plates,  eta  The  silver  and  gold  were 
meant  for  the  coating  of  the  wooden  image 
(comp.  Isa.  xsx.  22  ;  xl.  19).  larshish ;  i.e. 
Tartessus,  in  south-west  Spiiin,  between 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Btetis,  or  Guadal- 
quivir. Qold  from  Uphaz.  A  place  bearing 
this  name,  or  anything  like  it,  is  not  known 
from  other  sources  than  the  Old  Testament 
writings ;  and  hence  a  corruption  of  the  text 
has  naturally  been  suspected  (Ophir  into 
TJphaz).  As,  however,  r  and  z  are  not  easily 
confounded,  either  in  the  earlier  or  the  later 
Hebrew  chiiracters,  this  view  must  be 
abandoned,  though  it  has  the  authority  of 
several  ancient  versions  of  this  passage 
(inolnding  the  Peshito  and  the  Targum). 
The  name  occurs  again  in  Dun.  x.  5.  The 
Peshito,  moreover,  curiously  enough,  trans- 
lates talidb  mifdz  in  1  Kings  x  18  (Autho- 
rized Version,  "  the  best  gold  ")  by  "  gold 
from  Ophir."  Blue  and  purple.  The  Hebrew 
has  no  word,  strictly  speaking,  for  either 
"blue"  or  "purple."  liotli  these  words 
here  used  probably  express  colouring  matter 
rather  than  colours  (tliis  is  certain  of  the 
latter  word,  which  properly  deisigiiates  a 
kind  of  mussel,  the  shell  of  wliich  yielded 
dye).  The  first  produced  a  violet  purple,  the 
second  a  reddish  purple. 

Ver.  10. — The  true  God ;  literally,  a  God 
in  truth,  the  accusative  of  apposilinn  being 
ohoeen  instead  of  the  usual  genitive  con- 
struction, to  emphasize  the  idea  of  "  truth." 

Ver.  11.— Thus  shall  ye  say,  etc.  This 
verse  is,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
written  in  Chaldee,  and  greatly  interrupts 
the  connection.  Whetiier  it  is  a  fragment 
of  a  Targum  (or  Olialdee  paraphrase)  repre- 
senting a  Hebrew  verse  really  written  by 
Jeremiah,  or  whether  it  is  a  marginal  note 
by  some  scribe  or  reader  which  has  found 
its  way  by  accident  into  the  text,  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  What  is  certain  is 
that  it  is  not  in  its  right  place,  though  it 
already  stood  here  when  the  Beptungint 
Version  oi  Jeremiah  was  made.  To  argue, 
with  the  '  Speaker's  Commentary,'  that  the 
latter  circumstance  is  decisive  of  tho  correct- 
ness of  the  passage  in  its  present  position, 
implies  a  view  of  the  unchangealjleness  of 
the  text  in  the  early  centuries  which  few 
leading  scholars  will  admit. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — Eepeated  with  a  slight 
variation  in  ch.  li.  15—19. 

Ver.  12. — He  hath  made  the  earth,  etc. 
(comp.  tlic  fnqnent  references  to  the  Divine 
oreatorship  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  (xL 


22 ;  xlil.  5  ;  xliv.  24 ;  xlv.  12,  18  ;  li.  13).  By 
his  discretion ;  rather,  by  hia  underttanding. 

Ver.  13. — ^When  he  uttereth  his  voice,  etc. 
The  phrase  is  difficult,  but  the  Authorized 
Version  probably  gives  the  riglit  sense. 
God's  "  voice  "  is  the  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  3), 
wliich  is  accompanied  by  the  gnthering  of 
hi  avy  clouds  ("  His  pavilion  round  about 
him,"  Ps.  xviii.  U;.  Heoanseth  the  vapours 
to  ascend,  etc. ;  the  storm-clouds  coming  up 
more  and  more  thickly  from  the  horizon. 
From  tliis  point  the  verse  agrees  with  Ps. 
exxxv.  7  (the  psalm  is  full  of  such  reminis- 
cences, and  is  obviously  very  late).  Light- 
nings with  rain ;  rather,  for  the  rain.  The 
lightnings  are,  as  it  were,  the  heralds  or 
attendants  of  the  rain.  The  wind  out  of  his 
treasures ;  a  noble  figure,  used  elsewhere  of 
the  snow  and  hail  (Job  xxxviii.  22),  and  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea  (Ps.  xxxiii.  7). 

Ver.  14. — Before  these  natural  miracles, 
all  men,  except  those  who  have  been 
enlightened  by  revelation,  are  without 
knowledge  (so,  and  not  in  his  knowledge, 
we  ought  to  render);  i.e.  without  insight 
into  their  origin  and  meaning  (compare 
the  overwhelming  series  of  questions  in  the 
sublime  theophany  in  Job,  ch.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.).  Every  founder  is  confounded  by, 
etc. ;  rather,  every  goldsmith  i>  brought  to 
ahame  bi;  the  graven  image ;  for  how  can  the 
work  which  has  needed  all  the  resources  of 
his  skill  deliver  him  ? 

Ver.  15. — The  very  essence  of  idols  U 
vanity;  they  are  unreal  as  "a  breath;" 
they  are,  not  so  mu<h  the  work  of  errors 
as  a  work  of  mockery,  i.e.  not  opus  rieu 
dignwm,  but  a  work  which  rewards  the 
efforts  bestowed  upon  its  production  by 
disappointment. 

Ver.  16. — The  portion  of  Jacob  ;  i.e.  Jeho 
vah.  The  plirase  appears  to  have  been 
coined  at  a  lower  level  of  religion,  when 
every  nation  was  supposed  to  have  its  own 
patron  deity ;  just  as  the  prophet  says, 
ironically,  to  the  fetish-worshippers  oi 
Israel,  "Among  the  smooth  stnnes  of  the 
stream  is  thy  portion "  (Isa.  Ivii.  5),  and 
Moses,  in  Dentoronomy  (iv.  19),  speaks  ol 
the  host  of  heaven  as  having  been  "  divided 
[t.e.  assigned]  unto  all  nations  under  the 
whole  heaven."  But,  of  course,  the  phrase 
is  susceptible  of  a  high,  spiritual  appliia 
tion  (comp.  Ps.  xvl.  5 ;  cxlii.  5).  God's  jieoplc 
are,  by  their  very  conception,  an  4i{\oyii, 
chosen  out  by  God,  and  choosing  him,  and 
not  the  world,  for  their  portion.  "  Making 
the  best  of  both  worlds"  is  an  object 
implicitly  condemned  by  this  oonsecraled 
phrase.  The  former  of  all  things.  Ko^\ 
m  uch  more  forcible  is  the  original  phrase : 
"...  of  the  whole,"  i.e.  the  universe !  "  Tc 
form  "  is  a  phrase  constantly  used  of  God  in 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah.    Th«  rod  of  hii 
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inheritance.  "  Rod  "  Bhould  rafhrr  be  Irilie. 
The  twelve  tribes  had  an  inner  unity,  as 
contrasted  with  other  peoples;  com  p.  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  2  and  Isa.  Ixiil.  17  ("  tribes  ")■ 

Vers.  17 — 22. — This  passage  connects 
ifxelf  immediately  with  oh.  ix.,  where  the 
invasion  of  Judah  and  the  dispersion  of  its 
inhabitants  have  been  foretold.  Here,  after 
describing  dramatically  the  departure  of 
the  latter  into  exile,  the  prophet  re;  orts  a 
distinct  revelation  of  the  same  fact,  to  that 
this  can  no  longer  be  assumed  to  bi;  mere 
imaginative  rhetoric.  The  Jewish  peeiilc  is 
then  introduced,  lamenting  her  sad  fate,  but 
expressing  resignation. 

Ver.  17. — Gather  up  thy  wares.  "  Wares  " 
should  rather  be  bundle.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  traflficking.  0  inhabitant  of  the 
fortress ;  rather,  thou  that  dwellest  best-  ri  d. 

Ver.  18. — I  will  sling  out;  a  forcible; 
image,  to  express  the  violence  of  the  expul- 
sion; comp.  Isa.  xxii.  17,  18  (ver.  17  needs 
correcting).  At  this  once;  ratljcr,  al  this 
time  (comp.  oh.  xvi.  21).  Invnsion  wns  no 
novelty  totlie  Jews,  but  had  hitliei  tu  merely 
produced  loss  of  goods  rather  than  of  personal 
liberty.  That  they  may  find  it  so ;  bolti  r, 
that  they  may  fed  it.  Others  supply  as  the 
subject  "  Jehovah,"  comparing  Ps.  xxxii.  6, 
"  In  a  time  of  finding  "  (Authorized  Aers-ion, 
"  When  thou  inayest  be  found  ").  Jeremiah 
himself  says,  "  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall 
find,  when  ye  shall  SL-arch  for  me  with  all 
your  heart "  (ch.  xxix.  13  =  Dent.  iv.  29). 
Still,  these  passages  are  hardly  quite  parallel, 
as  the  object  of  the  verb  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied from  the  connection.  The  Vulgate 
apparently  reads  the  text  with  different 
vowels,  for  it  renders  ut  inveniantur ;  the 
Septuagint  has  "that  thy  stroke  may  be 
found." 

Ver.  19. — It  is  rather  doubtful  (as  in  ihe 
parallel  passage,  ch.  iv.  19 — 21)  whether  the 
speaker  here  is  the  prophet,  or  "  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  my  people,"  who,  in  ch.  vi.  2H,  is 
called  upon  to  "  make  most  bitter  lamenta- 
tion." Of  course,  the  prophet  cannot  dis- 
sociate himself  from  his  people;  and  we 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  consider  both  refer- 
ences united.  Hurt ;  literally,  breach ;  a 
term  so  used  for  political  calamities.  A 
grief;  rather,  my  grief;  but  "grief"  is 
meant  to  include  both  physical  and  mental 
sufferings  (literally,  my  ticknest). 

Ver.  20. — My  tabemaole ;  rather,  my  tent. 
It  is  very  striking  how  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  ^raelites  was  the  consciousness  of 
their  pastoral  origin.  Hence  the  cry,  "  To 
yooi  tents,  O  Israel "  (1  Kings  zii.  16); 


comp.  also,  "And  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  tents,  as  aforetime  "  (2  Kings 
xiii.  5).  My  cords  .  . .  my  curtains.  The 
"  cords  "  are  those  which,  by  being  fastened 
to  poles  and  strikes,  keep  the  tent  steady ; 
the  "  curtains,"  of  course,  are  the  covering 
of  the  tent  (comp.  Isa.  liv.  2). 

Ver.  21. — The  pastors;  t.e.  the  civil  au- 
thorities (see  on  ch.  \L  8).  They  shall  not 
prosper;  lathei,  they  have  not  prospered;  or, 
better  still,  they  have  not  acted  wisely,  the 
notion  of  prospering  belng.rather  suggested 
than  expressed  (the  same  word  is  used  in 
Isa.  lii.  13). 

Ver.  22. — Behold,  ...  is  come;  rather, 
Barkt  tidings  I  Behold,  it  cmneth  I  The 
tidings  are  that  the  foe  is  at  hand,  advancing 
with  a  great  commotion,  with  clashing 
spears,  prancing  horses,  and  all  the  hubbub 
of  a  great  army.  A  den  of  dragons ;  rather, 
of  jackals  (as  ch.  ix.  11). 

Vers.  23—25. — These  verses  confirm  the 
view  taken  above,  of  the  speaker  of  this 
whole  section.  Jeremiah  and  the  people, 
each  is,  in  a  sense,  the  speaker ;  but  here 
the  prophetic  faith  seems  to  run  rather  in 
advan<  e  of  that  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
They  form,  however,  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
clargcs  brought  against  the  people  in  eh.  ix. 
The  speaker  admits  that  he(either  the  people 
of  Judah  personified,  or  Jeremiah  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  its  best  portion)  fully  deserves 
chastisement  for  having  attempted  to  go  his 
own  way  (comp.  Isa.  Ivii.  17).  He  has  now 
attained  an  insight  into  the  truth  that  man's 
duty  is  simply  to  walk  in  the  path  which 
God  has  marked  out  for  him.  He  only  asks 
that  Jehovah  would,  chastise  him  with  judg- 
ment, or,  more  clearly,  according  to  what  is 
just.  "  The  contrast  is  between  punishment 
inflicted  in  anger,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
cause  pain  to  the  criminal,  and  that  inflicted 
as  a  duty  of  justice,  and  of  which  the  object 
is  the  criminal's  reformation"  (Payne 
Smith).  The  fear  expressed,  however,  is 
n<jt  exactly  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing, 
which  is  too  strong  for  the  Hebrew,  but  lest 
thou  make  me  smaU.  Israel  was  secured 
against  annihilation  by  the  promise  of 
Jehovah,  but  feared  he  might  possibly  sur- 
vive only  as  the  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Ver.  25. — This  verse  is  repeated,  with 
slight  differences,  iu  Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  7.  The 
fault  of  the  heathen  is  that  they  exceeded 
their  commission  (Isa.  x.  6,  7;  xlvii.  6; 
Zech.  i.  15),  and  aimed  at  destroying,  instead 
of  merely  punishing,  Jehovah's  erring  peo|]le. 
His  habitation;  rather,  his  pasture  Tcomp, 
«h.  xii.  10> 
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H0MILETIC8. 

Veri.  1 — 6. — Tlie  folly  of  pnganim.  I.  The  follt  of  paganism  proves  the 
WEAKNESS  OF  SDPBRSTiTiouB  rEABS.  The  Jews  Were  tempted  to  fear  astrological 
portents  (ver.  2)  and  idol-powers  (ver.  5).  Yet  a  little  reflection  was  enough  to  show 
that  these  things  were  impotent  for  harm.  The  lowest  religion  is  a  product  of  fear. 
Superstition  finds  converts  where  rational  faith  fails.  The  trouble  thus  rssulting 
from  the  weakness  of  men  can  only  be  dissipated  by  boldly  confronting  the  source  ol 
terror  and  thoroughly  examining  it. 

II.  The  folly  of  paganism  bbveals  tjib  mistake  of  yielding  to  its  fasci- 
nations. For  this  miserable  inanity  the  Jews  were  abandonini^  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth !  Religion  should  be  accepted,  not  for  its  attractiveness,  but  for  its  truth. 
It  must  be  a  reality  or  it  will  be  a  snare.  Yet  how  many  are  led  to  adopt  systems  of 
religion  without  any  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  ideas  they  contain,  but  simply  out  of 
liking  for  their  ritual,  emotional  sympathy  for  their  poetry,  or  even  mere  love  of  the 
musical  accompaniments  of  the  wor^hil)  connected  with  them  I 

III.  The  folly  of  paganism  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  The  reason  and  imagination  of  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  climes, 
in  all  degrees  of  civilization,  have  been  set  to  the  task  of  inventing  religions  (con- 
sciously sometimes,  but  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  and  therefore  the  more 
genuinely),  and  the  result  in  all  cases  is  far  inferior  to  Christianity.  A  mere  com- 
parison of  religions  should  lead  us  to  prefer  this,  and  a  simple  conclusion  from  fuch  a 
comparison  is  that  this  must  be  of  Divine  origin. 

Vers.  6, 7. — The  incompar<Me  greatness  of  Ood.  L  Gk>D  is  great.  This  simple  item 
of  tbe  Mohammedan's  creed  must  be  accepted  with  equal  reverence  by  the  Christian, 
though  it  forma  but  one  part  of  his  conception  of  the  Divine  nature.  There  is  danger 
lest  we  should  regard  the  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  detract  from  his  majesty. 
Truly  considered,  it  enhances  the  supreme  glory  of  God's  greatness.  God  is  great  in 
power,  in  wisdom,  in  resources,  in  essential  being.  Gh)d  is  also  great  in  character,  in 
purpose,  in  the  just  and  good  principles  of  his  actions.  The  worship  of  a  God  of  mere 
power  is  the  cringing  of  .a  slave,  and  has  no  spiritual  value,  but  rather  degrades  the 
devotee  by  destroying  independence  of  conscience  and  moral  courage.  It  would  be  our 
duty  to  resist  a  being  of  infinite  power  if  that  power  were  not  used  righteously,  for 
such  a  being  would  not  be  God,  but  an  infinite  demon ;  and  though  resistance  were 
hopeless,  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  martyr  to  conscience  than  the  degraded  minion  of 
an  unrighteous  despotism.  But  God  is  worthy  of  all  worship  because  his  greatness  of 
power  reposes  on  greatness  of  character. 

II.  The  greatness  of  God  is  incomparable.  The  Jews  were  led  to  see  that 
their  God  was  not  one  among  many  deities,  not  even  the  supreme  God,  the  Zeus  of  a 
pantheon  of  lesser  divinities,  but  the  only  God,  and  out  of  all  comparison  with  all  other 
beings.  God  is  infinite.  You  cannot  compare  the  infinite  with  anything  finite.  The 
greatest  existence  which  has  any  limit  is  as  far  from  the  infinite  as  the  smallest.  This 
is  as  much  larger  than  a  world  as  it  is  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  The  being  of  God 
is  entirely  distinct  from  all  other  orders  of  being — ^vastly  greater  than  the  universe  of 
them — in  its  fulness  incomparable  to  any.  Yet :  1.  God,  being  infinite,  contains  in 
himself  all  possibilities  of  being,  and  therefore  all  may  see  their  ideal  perfection  in  him 
though  he  transcends  all  (Heb.  ii.  10).  2.  God  has  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  in 
his  power  of  thought,  freedom  of  will,  and  moral  conscience,  man  has  characteristics 
like  the  Divine  in  kind,  though  incomparable  with  that  in  degree  (Gen.  i.  26).  Christ 
is  the  "  express  Image  of  his  substance "  (Heb.  i.  3),  "  but  only  so  because  in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  u.  9). 

III.  TmS    raOOMFARABLE    GREATNESS    OF    GOD    SHOULD    HOVE    ALL    MEN     TO     FEAR 

BEFORS  HIM.  All  should  fcar  because :  1.  He  is  too  great  to  be  concerned  with  a  few ; 
all  nations,  all  mankind,  are  equally  under  his  sway.  2.  He  is  infinitely  above  the 
greatest,  so  that  kings  and  wise  men,  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  the  most  pro- 
found genius,  are  as  much  below  him  as  if  they  were  beggary  and  fools.  3.  He  is  so 
vast  in  being,  power,  and  character,  that  it  is  no  mark  of  noiale  independence  to  resist 
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him,  but  only  a  sign  of  foolish  pride  which  will  certainly  be  humiliated.  The  fear  of  God 
thus  engendered  is  an  awe,  a  reverence,  not  mere  terror.  The  gospel  tempers  this  with 
the  confident  live  of  cliildren,  but  does  not  destroy  it,  since  perfect  love,  while  casting 
out  terror,  infuses  feelings  of  reverence. 

Vers.  10, 12, 13. — The  nature  of  Ood.  The  true  nature  of  God  is  seen  in  contrasi 
with  the  objects  of  heathen  worship.  Error  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  furnishing  an 
occasion  for  a  clearer  definition  of  truth.  Christian  theology  has  grown  up  througli 
controversies  with  heresy  and  unbelief. 

I.  The  nature  op  God.  1.  God  is  real.  Jehovah  is  the  true  God.  He  is  not 
only  superior  to  heathen  deities.  They  are  non-existent.  He  alone  is.  Religion  isi 
based  on  facts.  Its  first  afiBrmation  is  this — "  God  is."  It  is  not  a  growth  of  the 
poetic  imagination,  a  fabric  of  baseless  speculation,  nor  merely  "  morality  touclied  with 
emotion,"  without  any  object  for  that  emotion  to  rest  upon.  It  is  the  worship  of  a 
God  who  exists.  Otherwise  no  poetic  charm  nor  practical  expediency  can  make  it 
anything  but  a  delusion,  which  all  who  venerate  truth  should  abjure.  2.  God  is 
living.  The  word  "  God  "  is  not  a  name  for  the  totality  of  being,  fur  the  unconscious 
forces  of  the  universe,  for  a  blind  "  Not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness."  All 
faith  afBrms  more.  No  worship  is  justified  without  the  belief  that  God  is  spirit, 
thinking,  willing,  living.  God  is,  indeed,  the  one  self-existent  life,  the  life  in  which 
all  other  life  is  contained  (Acts  xvii.  28).  3.  God  is  an  everlasting  King.  He  ia 
eiernal  and  changeless — not  a  God  of  the  past  alone,  but  equally  active  in  the  present. 
He  is  not  only  the  Creator  who  formed  the  world  ages  ago,  but  the  King  who  now  rules 
it.  Our  worship  is  not  merely  veneration  for  what  he  has  done^  but  a  constant  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  is  doing,  and  prayer  touching  his  future  action — a  real  and  effectual 
communion  with  a  living  and  acting  God.  4.  These  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  God 
should  induce  suhmission  and  reverence.  None  can  compare  with  him.  All  are  in  h. 
power.  His  eternal  presence  demands  constant  attention,  and  his  ceaseless  activity 
requires  a  correspondence  in  all  our  activity. 

II.  The  manifestation  of  the  natubb  of  God.  1.  It  is  seen  in  creation. 
Power  is  revealed  in  the  original  formation  of  all  things,  wisdom  in  their  orderly 
establishment  (ver.  12).  A  real  world  can  only  come  from  a  real  GK)d.  A  living 
world  must  derive  its  vitality  from  an  oiiginal  source  of  life.  The  less  cannot  produce 
the  greater.  All  that  we  see  in  the  universe  must  have  been  originally  in  the  thought 
and  power  of  God.  2.  It  is  seen  in  the  present  activities  of  the  world.  The  tumult  of 
waters  flows  in  obedience  to  God's  voice.  Clouds,  and  wind,  and  lightning,  and  rain, 
follow  his  directions  (ver.  13).  The  great  energy  of  the  physical  world  testifies  to  an 
energizing  power  behind  it.  The  universe  is  not  a  beautiful  crystal,  nor  a  fossil  relic 
of  past  life.  It  is  replete  with  force,  undergoing  perpetual  change,  an(i  constantly 
developing  fresh  forms  of  vitality.  Such  a  condition  of  things  implies  that  the  real 
and  living  Creator  must  be  also  an  ever-present  Ruler,  "  an  everlasting  King." 

Ver.  16. — Ood  the  Portion  of  Israd.  I.  God  is  feoitliartjT  related  to  hts  own 
PEOPLE.  The  previous  veises  describe  the  universal  'supremacy  of  God  and  the  claims 
he  has  over  all  his  creatuies.  He  is  not  one  among  many  gods,  but  the  only  God ;  he 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  him  all  things  consist,  all  men  live  only  through  him. 
He  is  gracious  to  all  his  human  family,  he  is  willing  to  give  his  richest  blessings  to  all 
mankind.  Still,  there  are  other  and  special  relations  whioli  God  holds  only  with  those 
who  trust  and  love  and  obey  him.  They  who  seek  God  will  find  him  as  the  negligent 
will  never  do.  They  who  choose  God  for  their  Portion  will  be  chosen  by  him  for 
peculiar  favours.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  universality  of  the  being  and  activity 
of  God. 

II.  God's  peculiar  relation  with  his  people  admits  of  ho  rivalrt,  God 
must  be  the  Portion  of  his  people  or  in  no  sense  peculiarly  theirs.  Israel  cannot  retain 
the  special  privileges  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  while  breaking  the  conilitions  of 
that  covenant  which  require  unwavering  fidelity  (Deut.  xxviii.  14).  He  who  would 
find  his  portion  in  Goii  must  not  also  seek  it  in  the  world.  He  may  have  many 
worldly  advantages  while  pursuing  hifiher  aims,  because  these  may  be  "  added  untc 
him ; "  but  he  must  "  seek  firit  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt.  vi.  33). 
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III.  God's  feoultab  belatioh  with  ma  feoplb  a  ah  unspbakablk  BLEBSiHa  to 
THEM.  1.  He  makes  them  his  inheritance,  i.e.  prizes  them  as  property,  values  them 
"  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  10),  as  his  "  peculiar  treasure  "  (Mai.  iii.  17).  If 
God  showers  down  upon  all  his  creatures  mercies  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  what 
must  be  the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  their  state  whom  God  thus  prizes  and  marks  for 
special  favour  1  2.  They  find  in  him  their  Portion.  (1)  The  Portion  is  God,  not  the 
gifts  of  God,  for  the  Giver  is  better  than  his  gifts.  God  is  more  to  his  people  than 
all  he  bestows  upon  them.  (2)  This  portion  is  independent  of  all  earthly  circum- 
stances ;  it  may  be  enjoyed  in  sickness,  in  poverty,  in  human  contempt.  (3)  It  is 
the  highest  blessedness  of  the  soul — enjoying  God,  living  in  the  light  of  nia  lore, 
receiving  the  essential  blessedness  of  Heaven. 

IV.  The  blessing  of  this  peouliab  belatiokship  with  God  is  open  to  all 
MEN.  The  Jews  too  often  rested  their  claim  on  inherent  national  rights — their  birth- 
rights. But  the  New  Testament  declares  the  spiritual  Israel  to  be  the  true  Israel 
(Gal.  vi.  15,  16),  and  this  Israel  is  composed  of  all  who  walk  "  according  to  the  rule  " 
of  faith  in  Christ.  Therefore  the  broad  invitation  for  all  to  follow  Christ  opens  the 
door  for  all  to  the  closest  relationship  with  God.  If  all  are  invited  to  Christ  who  is 
the  Way,  all  may  become  God's  peculiar  inheritance,  and  find  their  Portion  in  him 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9). 

Vers.  23, 24, — Confession  and  correction.    I.  Genuine  confession  involves  a  oleab 

EECOGNITION   OP   DUTY   AND    A    WILLINONESS    TO    BECEIVB    NEOBSSABY    COKEBCTION.      1. 

There  must  be  a  recognition  of  duty.  We  cannot  confess  the  wrong  till  we  know  the 
right.  Conscience  awakes  only  when  a  standard  of  right  outside  ourselves  is  pei- 
ceived.  2.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  receive  necessary  correction.  If  we  make 
honest  confession  of  sin,  we  imply  that  we  desire  to  bo  free  from  it.  Bat  a  right  under- 
standing of  our  own  condition  in  the  light  of  God's  requirements  makes  the  necessity 
of  correction  apparent. 

II.  A  OLEAB  EEOOGNITION  OP  DUTY  WILL  SHOW  THAT  THIS   CONSISTS  IN  SELF-ABNEOA- 

TION  TO  A  HIGHBB  WILL.  The  essence  of  sin  is  self-will.  The  first  sin  was  an  act  of 
disobedience.  All  wickedness  is  a  rebellioa  against  a  supreme  authority.  Man  is  not 
free  to  live  to  himself,  swayed  only  by  his  own  lawless  caprice.  He  has  a  vocation  to 
fulfil.  1.  He  has  no  right  to  go  his  own  way.  He  is  a  servant.  He  is  lawfully  subject 
to  a  righteous  Lord,  before  whom  duty  requires  him  to  say,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done."  2.  He  has  not  light  enough  to  direct  his  own  steps.  Future  accidents 
cannot  be  anticipated.  The  ultimate  effects  of  the  simplest  action  are  not  to  be  traced 
beforehand.  Hence  the  need  of  a  higher  direction.  3.  He  has  not  power  to  succeed 
in  his  own  way.  If  he  starts  by  himself,  making  the  awful  experiment  of  a  self- 
sustained  pilgrimage  through  the  toils  and  storms  of  life,  he  will  assuredly  make  ship- 
wreck. Our  duty  is  not  to  live  for  self,  nor  even  for  God  in  our  own  way  or  by  oiir 
own  unaided  strength,  but  to  do  his  will,  in  his  way,  by  his  aid.  Thus  the  Christian, 
looking  for  authority,  guidance,  and  strength  in  Christ,  is  taught  to  say, "  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ." 

III.  A  WILLINGNESS  TO  BEOBIVE  COBBEOTION  ARISES  FBOM  A  PEBCEPTIOH  OF  ITS 
JUSTICE   AND   UTILITY   WHEN  VIEWED   IN  THE   LIGHT   OP    THE   EBQUIBEMENT8   OF   DUTY. 

1.  It  must  be  recognized  as  Just,  not  only  merited,  but  coming  in  a  fair  degree.  We 
could  not  willingly  accept  a  correcting  chastisement  which  was  disproportionate  to 
guilt.  2.  It  must  be  recognized  as  given  on  principles  of  righteousness,  not  out  of 
vindictive  wrath.  3.  It  must  be  recognized  as  sent  for  a  merciful  purpose.  It  is  cor- 
rection, not  simply  retribution.  This  is  wholesome,  and  given,  not  in  anger,  which 
would  be  fatal  (Ps.  iL  12),  but  in  love  (Prov.  iii.  12).  Such  correction  we  should  not 
murmur  under,  out  welcome,  accept  as  a  blessing,  and  even  pray  for.  But  we  shall  only 
do  this  when  we  are  impressed  with  a  right  sense  of  duty,  which  makes  us  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  not  to  live  for  ourselves,  and  must  be  subdued  and  trained  by  all 
necessary  means  to  submission  and  obedience  and  a  true  feeling  of  our  own  helpless- 
ness, requiring  the  help  of  Uivine  discipline.  Becaurn  man's  way  ia  not  in  himaelf  he 
may  naturally  ask  for  wholesome  correction. 


JISBEUIAH. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Vera.  2 — 6. — The  helpleamat  of  heathen  godt  a  conclusive  argument  against  them. 
How  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  nature  and  inanimate  objects  to  be  coriected ?  It 
is  obrious  that  the  attributes  attached  by  the  worshippers  to  the  idols  they  worship 
are  wholly  foreign  to  them.  It  is  ignorance,  association,  and  the  tendency  to  transfer 
subjective  ideas  to  objects  of  sense,  that  have  largely  to  do  with  this.  The  correction, 
therefore,  must  be  furnished  by  a  real  analysis  of  the  idol — a  taking  of  it  to  pieces,  and 
examining  how  it  came  into  existence.     But — 

I.  Let  ub  inquibk  what  wokship  involves.  It  is  evident  that  an  impression  must 
exist  of  the  power  of  the  object  worshipped  to  help  or  to  hurt.  In  some  way  men  have 
associated  it  with  the  production  of  evil  or  good  in  human  destiny.  A  sense  of 
dependence  is  generated.  Fear  arises,  to  degenerate  into  vulgar  terror  or  to  refine  itself 
into  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  respect.  A  being  greater  than  ourselves  is  needed 
to  constitute  a  veritable  G-od  to  the  human  heart. 

IL  Tested  by  this,  idols  and  celestial  bions  cannot  be  gods.  1.  Oare/ul  obter- 
vation  will  show  that,  whilst  there  may  he  agreement  between  certain  changes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  changes  of  weather,  physical  condition,  etc.,  these  are  not 
producible  as  by  a  responsible  will  but  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  2.  The 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  idols  of  earth  are  alike  constituted  of  inanimate  matter.  3.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  latter  are  wholly  the  creatures  ^  mam.  4.  Neither  the  heavenly 
bodtis  nor  the  idols  can  help  themselves. — M. 

Vers.  6,  7. — 2%e  uniqueness  of  Jehovah.  When  other  gods  have  been  proved  to  be 
false,  it  is  very  important  that  this  unlikeness  of  God  to  anything  else  should  be 
established.     His  claim  to  attention  and  reverence  is  thereby  held  in  judgment. 

I.  In  what  bbspbots  Jehovah  is  trNKjUK.  1.  In  idea.  It  is  a  wondrous  conception 
— a  being  so  great,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power, 
holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  As  a  conception  it  stands  alone,  commands 
respect,  and  invites  reverent  investigation.  Such  goodness  with  such  power  and 
wisdom  1  2.  In  pretensions.  (1)  He  claims  our  sole  worship ;  (2)  our  highest  and 
holiest  service  is  his  by  right,  and  is  unworthy  of  him ;  (3)  our  welfare  and  destiny 
are  in  his  hands.  3.  In  works.  There  is  nothing  he  has  claimed  to  be  which  he  has 
not  made  good  in  his  works^-creation,  providence,  grace. 

n.  This  conception  op  €toD  as  unique  habmonizes  with  the  ihstinots  of  thb 

HUMAN  BFIBIT,  AND  THE  TEACBIN08  OV  HISTOBT  AND  NATUBE.      It  haS  OOSt  its  Spell  OVer 

the  mightiest  intellects,  and  commanded  the  homage  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men. 
In  the  worship  of  him  whom  it  represents  the  highest  longings  are  satisfied,  and  the 
m06t  characteristically  human  sympathies  and  principles  encouraged.  The  unity  of 
natnre;  the  mental  principle  that  traces  everything  to  a  great  First  Cause ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  system  of  religion  of  which  he  is  centre  and  dominating  principle  explains 
this,  and  harmonizes  the  life  of  man  with  his  surroundings; — ar«  all  indications  that 
point  to  the  same  conclusion. — ^M. 

Ver.  \9.— Grief  borne  that  cannot  be  cured.  I.  Ah  instance  of  the  poweb  of 
TBUV  BELiGioN.  His  sorrow  was  intense.  No  one  could  understand  or  sympathize 
wltii  it.  Yet  he  is  able  to  put  it  under  and,  although  not  removing  it  wholly,  to  bear 
it.    This  is  alike  removed  from  self-indulgence  and  stoicism. 

n.  The  considerations  that  affected  huc  in  this  way.  He  had  to  finish  his 
task.  It  was  practical,  and  could  admit  of  no  interruption.  The  sense  of  duty  is, 
therefore,  supreme — patience,  submission.  His  grief  is  recognized  as  a  personal 
stewardship.  He  is  responsible  for  its  expression  and  repression.  It  has  a  special 
relation  to  his  own  character  and  life.  He  regards  it,  therefore,  as  sent  from  God,  and 
not,  therefore,  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  How  it  enriched  his  nature,  increased  his  per- 
sonal usefulness,  and  enhanced  the  valne  of  his  writings  to  generations  then  unborn  1 

III.  Ghbistianitt  is  tested  bt  the  manneb  in  which  n  enables  uen  to  bkab 
affliction.  The  relation  of  our  sorrows  to  our  personal  and  spiritual  salvation.  The 
ministry  of  sorrow.     The  hopes  of  the  future  alleviating  and  directing  into  profitable 
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reflaction  and  effort.  "Our  light  affliction,  which  Is  but  for  •  moment,  worketL," 
etc, — M. 

Vers.  1—17. — Idolatry.  This  section  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  one  of  the  notable 
passages  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  idolatry.  It  is  like  that  in  Ps.  cxv.,  and  in 
Isa.  xl.,  xliy.  It  states  or  suggests  much  of  great  interest  on  this  subject,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  well  considered  by  us.     There  is — 

I.  The  tremendous  fact  of  idolatkt.  See :  1.  The  multitudes  of  mankind  who 
have  avowed  such  worship.  2.  The  wide  extent  of  the  world's  inhabited  countries 
over  which  it  preruls.  3.  Its  permanence.  It  has  lasted  on  from  age  to  age,  and  has 
been  handed  down  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  the  prophet  could 
challenge  his  countrymen  to  tell  of  any  nation  which  had  ever  changed  their  gods  (cf. 
ch.  ii.  11).     And  though  vast  portions  of  mankind  have  professedly  thrown  aside  their 

'  idols,  yet  there  are  still  more  who  have  not  even  at  the  present  day.  Idolatry  is  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  world  to-day,  if  numbers  are  considered,  even  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah,  and  this  notwithstanding — 

II.  Its  manifest  absubditt.  How  scathing  is  the  ridicule  which  the  prophet 
pours  out  upon  such  monstrous  worship  1  With  what  sarcasm  he  dwells  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  mere  wooden  dolls,  hideous  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  (cf. 
Exposition,  ver.  5),  chipped  into  such  shape  as  they  have  by  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
worship  them,  decked  with  tawdry  finery,  must  be  nailed  up  lest  they  should  tumble 
down,  and  "  must  needs  be  borne  because  they  cannot  go  "  (ver.  5),  and  are,  of  course, 
powerless  either  for  evil  or  for  good.  And  the  prophet  points  out  (ver.  8)  that  the 
absurdity  is  none  lessened  when  the  idols  are  of  a  more  costly  sort.  They  may  be 
plated  with  silver  and  adorned  with  gold  (ver.  9),  and  the  workmanship  may  be  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  and  artistic  kind.  But  it  is  all  the  same ;  the  idol  is  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  that  which  is  taught  about  them  is  "  a  doctrine  of  vanities,"  i.e. 
utterly  false  and  absurd.  But  though  idolatry  be  thus  manifestly  absurd,  yet  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  fact  of — 

III.  Its  nevertheless  strange  but  strono  attraotivknbbs.  How  else  can  not 
only  the  multitude  of  its  votaries  be  accounted  for,  and  their  fidelity  to  it,  but  also  tha 
high  rank  and  leading  position  of  thou  nations  who  adhered  to  itt  They  were  not  mere 
barbarous  savages  who  worshipped  idols,  but  the  foremost  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
empires  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  were  all  sworn  upholders  of  idolatry 
(cf.  Acts  xvii.).  And  to-day  it  is  not  the  mere  fetish-worshippers  of  the  South  Seas  and 
Africa  who  are  idolaters,  but  people  such  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos — to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  in  Christian  Churches  bow  down  before  tinsel-decked  images  or  pictures 
of  virgins,  apostles,  and  saints,  and,  if  they  do  not  worship  them,  render  them  homage 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  worship.  And  a  yet  further  proof  of  this 
attraction  is  that  the  well-instructed  people  of  Ood,  the  seed  of  Israel,  the  possessors  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  were  for  ever  falling  into  this  sin.  This  entire  chapter  is  one  appeal 
and  protest  against  their  so  doing.  And  we  know  how  often  in  the  past  they  had 
bowed  down  to  idols.  The  command  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Decalogue,  by  its 
position  there,  by  its  fulness  of  expression,  and  by  the  severity  of  its  sanctions,  shows 
that  the  attraction  of  the  idolatry  which  it  denounced  was  indeed  terrible,  and  therefore 
needed  to  be  thus  solemnly  forbidden.  And  age  after  age  the  same  command  had  to 
be  repeated,  and  its  violation  sternly  punished,  notwithstanding  that  (vei.  16)  "  the 
Portion  of  tfacob"  was  "not  like"  these  wretched  idols — ^no  indeed,  but  was  the  alore 
true  God,  the  living  God,  the  everlasting  King  (ver.  10).  And  yet  there  were  needed 
this  command  and  appeal ;  yes,  and  the  consuming  fire  of  God's  wrath  which  fell  upon 
Israel  in  their  captivity,  before  the  taint  of  idolatry  could  be  burnt  out  of  them.  Now, 
how  was  this?    Note,  therefore— 

IV.  Its  probable  reason  and  cause.  We  cannot  observe  the  tremendous  fact  of 
idolatry  without  being  led  to  inquire  into  its  origin.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
licence  it  gave  to  the  sensual  nature  of  man;  if  such. licence  were  all  that  was  desired, 
why  couple  it  with  some  form  of  worship  ?  The  explanation  must  lie  deeper  than 
this.  And  that  missionary  would  get  on  very  poorly  with  any  tolerably  educated 
heathen  if  he  were  to  assume  that  the  idolater  worshipped  the  hideous  idol  before 
which  he  bows  himself  down.    He  would  tell  you  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
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but  that  which  he  worshipped  was  the  unseen  powers  of  which  that  idol  was  th« 
symbol  No  doubt  idolatry  degenerates  into  actual  idol-worship.  That  with  which 
something  Divine  has  been  so  long  associated  comes  to  be  regarded  as  itself  Diving 
and  worshipped  accordingly.  And  then  idolatry  has  sunk  down  into  fetishism. 
And  it  may  be  often  seen  where  you  would  least  expect  it.  But  originally  idolatry 
was  not  the  worship  of  images.  That  worship  may  probably  be  thus  explained, 
1.  Man  cannot  do  without  a  deity  of  whom,  in  some  form  or  other,  he  must  be 
conscious,  and  whose  presence  he  can  realize  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  to  him  in  time 
of  need.  Man  cannot  be  a  thorough  atheist.  His  instinctive  religiousness  and  ten- 
dency to  worship  cannot  be  ever  kept  under.  For  a  while  it  may,  but  let  heavy 
sorrow  come,  or  let  fear  and  dread  fill  his  mind,  and  he  will,  he  muat,  then  call  upon 
God.  2.  But  God  will  not  reveal  himself  to  us  except  to  our  spirits.  He  can  be  only 
spiritually  discerned.  Not  through  any  of  our  senses,  or  through  our  intellect,  but 
through  the  Spirit  alone.  "  They  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  3.  But  such  coming  to  God  involves  purity  of  heart  and  life.  "  If  I  regard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  And  not  only  purity,  but  great 
spiritual  effort.  How  difficult  we  find  it  to  realize  the  presence  of  God,  to  hold  down  our 
minds,  and  to  summon  the  energies  of  the  will  when  we  pray !  "  We  know  not  how  to 
pray  as  we  ought."  And  permitted  sin,  defiling  the  conscience  and  destroying  our  con- 
fidence, will  ever  hinder  spiritual  worship.  4.  But  these  imperative  conditions  of  worship 
— that  it  should  be  in  spirit,  and  that  it  should  be  pure — men  like  not.  Still,  they 
must  worship.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  idol  is  the  solution.  To  avoid  the 
strain  and  effort  of  the  spirit,  men  have  taken  as  a  symbol  some  material  thing — as  the 
Israelites  at  Sinai  took  the  golden  calf — and  so  have  sought  to  represent  God  to  their 
minds.  The  idolater  persuades  himself  he  cannot  know  tlie  Deity  directly,  and  there- 
fore will  avail  himself  of  the  aid  some  sensuous  object  will  afford.  And  such  symbol 
he  can  carry  about  with  him,  and  there  is  no  need  of  purity  of  heart  for  such  wor- 
ship— it  can  be  done  without.  What  wonder,  then,  that  man,  averse  to  spiritual 
exercises  and  sensual-hearted,  should  have  everywhere  fled  to  idolatry,  as  in  fact  he 
has  done?  It  is  an  endeavour  to  have  the  favour  of  God  on  cheaier  terms  than  he 
demands ;  on  conditions  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  our  fallen  nature.  But  in  regard 
to  the  idolatries  into  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  so  often  fell,  there  must  be  remem- 
bered not  only  the  force  of  those  universal  causes  of  idolatry  now  considered,  but  tht 
further  force  of  powerful  example  all  around  them.  Who  were  the  mighty  nations 
with  whom  they  had  most  to  do?  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon.  Tyre  also,  in  her  V7ealth 
and  might,  stood  on  their  northern  border,  and  yet  others,  who^e  fame  reached  them 
from  afar,  flourished  and  grew  strong.  But  all  these  worshipped  idols.  Happiness, 
success,  strength,  and  power  seemed  to  be  with  these  nations  and  not  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah.  And  all  this  Judah  saw  and  deeply  observed,  and  at  length 
came  to  believe  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  serve  idols  than  to  serve  God  (cf.  for 
proof  of  this,  ch.  xliv.  17 — 19).  For  Israel  to  keep  froto  idolatry  was  to  swim  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  to  do  so  when  wind  and  tide  promised  to  bear  them  on  to  a  condition 
of  prosperity  greater  than  they  had  ever  known.  And  Jeremiah  knew  that  in  Babylon, 
where  they  were  going,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  this  temptation. 
The  devil  of  idolatry  would  come  to  them,  and,  pointing  to  the  glory  of  Babylon,  would 
say,  "  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if,"  etc.  And  to  fortify  them  against  this 
temptation  was  the  object  of  the  prophet's  earnest  appeal.  The  tempter  would  suggest 
to  them,  "  You  have  lost  everything  by  worshipping  God.  Your  conquerors,  who 
hold  you  now  in  their  power,  and  have  destroyed  your  city,  your  temple,  your  land, 
have  gained  all  their  glory  by  worshipping  their  gods.  Do  you  the  same ;  learn  their 
ways." 

V.  Its  oonsbqubnces.  These  have  been  very  terrible.  With  Israel  God  dealt  very 
sternly.  His  dired  vengeance  came  upon  them  again  and  again.  It  was  hanging  over 
them  at  this  time  as  a  dark  thunder-cloud.  But  besides  this,  there  were  the  natural 
results  of  such  worship — results  which  were  conspicuous  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and 
have  ever  been  so  in  all  idolatrous  nations  (cf.  ver.  8).  They  became  "  brutish,"  "  given 
over  to  vile  affections  "  (cf.  Rom.  i.  20—32). 

VI.  Its  sube  but  oniy  antidotb.  Living  faith  in  the  living  Ood — this  alone,  but 
this  lurely,  would  enable  them  to  resist,  not  only  the  clamour  and  cravings  of  theii 
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lower  nature,  but  also  tlie  seductive  force  of  the  seeming  success  which  idolatry  had  won 
and  they  had  lost.  Only  such  faith  would  serve  them,  and  hence,  in  vers.  6,  7,  10 — 13, 
16,  the  prophet  I'ids  tlieni  remember  the  incomparable  glory,  majesty,  and  power  of  the 
fjord,  the  true  God,  the  living  God  (ver.  10),  and  the  terribleness  of  his  wrath.  He 
reminds  them  that-God  is  Creator  (ver.  12)  and  Preserver  (ver.  13).  He  who  formed 
the  earth  governs  it  still,  and  he  is  their  God,  and  they  are  his  people.  He  is  their 
"  Portion,"  and  "  Israel  is  the  rod  of  his  inheritance "  (ver.  16).  And  this  which 
would  be  Israel's  safeguard  must  be  ours  si  ill.  Let  that  living  faith  in  the  living  God 
be  lost,  and  at  once  resort  will  be  had  to  symbols  and  substitutes  for  God,  which,  though 
in  form  they  may  be  far  different  from  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  yet  in  substance  and 
effect  are  the  same. 

VII.  Its  pebsent-dat  lessons.  There  are  such,  for  the  peril  of  Israel  is  our  own. 
1.  For  we  also  may — and  many  do— substitute  reverence  for  those  things  which  are 
associated  with  the  worship  of  God  for  that  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  which  he  alone 
cares  for.  Symbols,  sacraments,  creeds,  Churches,  religious  observances, — any  one  of 
these  may  become  an  idol,  that  is,  a  substitute  for  God.  They  demand  no  strain  and 
energy  of  our  spiritual  nature  ;  the  senses  or  the  intellect  can  grasp  them;  and  they  make 
no  such  strenuous  demand  upon  the  surrender  of  the  will,  the  yielding  of  the  heart  to 
God  ;  they  will  let  us  do  as  we  like,  if  not  entirely  yet  far  more  than  true  spiritual 
worship  ever  will.  And  thus,  though  we  be  called  Christians,  we  may  be  idolaters 
after  all.  2.  And  let  us  guard  against  being  deceived  by  the  sanction  which  worldly 
success  and  present  good  so  often  lend  to  ways  which  God  forbids.  There  was  very 
much  around  Israel  whose  desirableness  said  to  them,  "Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
you  good."  Idolatry  did  seem  to  answer,  whilst  their  religion  did  not.  And  the  way  of 
the  wicked  will  often  seem  to  prosper,  whilst  "waters  of  a  full  cup  "  of  sorrow  "  are 
wrung  out "  to  the  people  of  God.  The  mighty  bribe  which  Satan  pressed  upon  our 
blsssed  Lord,  if  he  would  but  renounce  the  way  of  the  cross  appointed  for  him  by  his 
Father,  and  take  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  werld  and  the  glory  of  them  " — that  same 
bribe  is  pressed  upon  myriad  souls  still,  3.  By  constant  and  earnest  worship  of  God 
let  us  cherish  and  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  that  living  faith  in  the  living  God  made 
known  to  us  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can,  but  surely  will,  meet  and 
overcome  all  those  temptations  to  idolatry,  which  now,  as  of  old,  beset  every  human 
soul. — 0. 

Ver.  16.—"  The  Portion  of  Jacob."  By  this  expression,  "  the  Portion  of  Jacob,"  is 
meant  the  Lord  God.  Once  again  it  is  met  with  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (ch.  li.), 
where  several  of  the  verses  of  this  chapter,  our  text  amongst  the  rest,  are  repeated 
word  for  word.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  the  probable  reason  for  this  beautiful  but 
unusual  name  being  given  to  God.  That  God  is  the  Portion  of  his  people  is  a  precious 
truth  often  declared.  But  this  form  of  that  precious  truth  is  unusual,  and  may  well 
lead  us  to  ask  why  God  is  so  called.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
motive  of  the  prophet  was  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and,  if  so 
it  might  be,  to  waken  up  again  a  longing  after  this  "  Portion  of  Jacob,"  which  they 
were  so  fast  letting  go.  There  was  an  appeahng  power  in  this  name,  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  probably  chosen.  The  devout  Jew  loved  to  think  and  tell  of  God  as  the 
God  of  Jacob.  You  meet  with  the  two  names  thus  linked  together  perpetually  in  the 
psalms  and  often  elsewhere.  "The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge,  "The  Name  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee,"  etc.  Sometimes  we  read  of  God  as  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  as  the  God  of  Isaac,  but  more  commonly  as  the  God  of  Jacob.  Now,  why  ia  this? 
Is  it  not  because  that  Jacob  was  more  thoroughly  the  representative  and  father  of  the 
Jewish  people  than  any  other  patriarch  ?  Abraham  was  a  great  hero  of  the  faith ; 
Isaac's  career  was  too  still  and  serene  to  be  at  all  a  pattern  of  their  own ;  but  Jacob,  he 
was  the  typical  Jew,  both  in  the  mingled  good  and  evil  of  his  character,  and  in  the 
manifold  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  A  sorrowful,  struggling,  and  often  sinful 
man  was  he,  sore  chastened  of  the  Lord  again  and  again,  but  never  given  over  unto 
death ;  like  the  bush  burning  in  the  fire  but  never  burnt,  and  coming  out  of  God's 
disciplines  the  better  for  having  j)assed  through  them,  li  him  the  Jews  saw  their 
own  character  and  career  vividly  portrayed,  and  they  loved  to  feel  that  Gbd  was  the 
God  of  Jacob ;  the  God,  therelore,  whom  they  needed,  and  in  whom  he  who  was  th« 
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traest  represontative  of  all  their  race  found  strengtli  and  solace  and  salvation.  Thuj 
this  appellation  here  given  to  God,  "  the  Portion  of  Jacob,"  was  calculated  to  waken 
up  many  very  tender  and  holy  memories,  and  might  lead,  as  was  sorely  needed,  to  a 
better  mind  towards  God  amongst  those  to  whom  the  prophet  spoke,  and  to  a  turning 
away  from  those  idolatries  by  which  now  and  for  so  loag  they  had  been  sinning 
against  God  and  destroying  themselves.  And  the  Portion  of  Jacob  waits  to  be  ours  aa 
well  as  his.  Jacob  was  not  only  a  representative  Jew,  but  also  a  representative  man. 
For  men  are  but  rarely  cast  in  the  heroic  mould  of  Abraham,  nor  is  their  career  quiet 
and  uncheckered  like  that  of  Isaac.  But  in  the  sins  and  sorrows,  the  struggles  and 
falls,  the  temptations  and  trials  of  Jacob  they  behold  themselves.  God  by  this  name 
declares  himself  to  be  the  God  of,  the  Portion  of,  all  sinful,  sorrowing,  struggling,  and 
much-tried  men  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  the  God,  therefore,  that  we  need,  the 
Helper  ^ue  want.  He  is  the  God  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  no  distinction  of  any  kind,  but  who  is  "  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe."  If,  then,  this  Portion  of  Jacob  may 
be  our  Portion  too,  we  shall  consider  with  more  interest  what  that  Portion  consists 
of,  what  it  was  that  Jacob  possessed  in  God.  And  to  see  this  let  us  recall  to  our 
minds  the  records  that  are  given  of  the  patriarch's  career  As  we  study  them  we  shall 
readily  see  what  portion  Jacob  had  in  God,  and  how  precious  a  possession  it  was.  And — 
I.  In  God  hk  found  unspeakablb  oraob.  Was  there  ever  a  more  wretched,  guilty 
sinner  than  Jacob,  when  he  fled  away  from  his  home  in  just  fear  of  his  outraged 
brother's  wrath  ?  He  had  entrapped  him  once  and  again,  inflicting  on  him  grievous 
wrong ;  he  had  deceived  his  aged  father ;  he  had  lied  again  and  again  in  the  basest  and 
most  hypocritical  way.  Altogether  the  man  was  odious  in  the  sight  of  all ;  all  our 
sympathies  go  over  in  a  rush  towards  the  frank  if  foolish  Esau.  Jacob's  character 
was  at  this  time  nothing  less  than  repulsive.  His  mother  was  probably  the  only 
living  soul  who  had  either  faith  in  or  affection  for  him.  He  had  deserved  the 
reprobation  of  all.  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  must  have  felt  very  much  of 
this,  and  that  it  was  with  a  sense  of  deepest  sin  and  shame  he  fled  away  to  Padan- 
aram,  from  his  father's  and  mother's  homei  Man  had  cast  him  off;  would  not  God  do 
t  he  like  ?  For  his  sin  had  not  been  that  of  one  who  had  never  known  God.  God  had 
been  about  him  all  his  days ;  he  had  learnt  to  know,  to  fear,  and  desire  God.  He  had 
been,  as  all  knew,  an  avowedly  religious  man.  His  sin  was  therefore  all  the  more 
unpardonable,  as  his  guilt  was  all  the  greater.  He  is  shown  to  us  out  on  the  wide 
stony  track  over  the  mountains  which  form  the  backbone  of  Palestine.  The  day  has 
ended,  the  sun  gone  down ;  he  is  all  alone,  the  night  is  gathering  round  him.  The 
ground  is  strewn  with  huge  fragments  of  the  bare,  barren  rock  of  which  the  mass  of 
those  mountains  is  composed.  On  the  cold  hard  ground  he  lays  himself  down  to  rest, 
helpless,  hopeless,  forsaken,  he  might  well  think,  both  of  God  and  man.  But  it  was 
not  so,  for  God  came  to  him  there.  "  In  the  visions  of  the  night  the  rough  stones 
lormed  themselves  into  a  vast  staircase  reaching  into  the  depth  of  the  wide  and  open 
sky,  which  without  any  interruption  of  tent  or  tree  was  stretched  over  the  sleeper's 
head.  On  the  steps  of  that  staircase  were  seen  ascending  and  descending  the  mes- 
sengers of  God ;  and  from  above  there  came  the  Divine  voice,  which  told  the  houseless 
wanderer  that,  little  as  he  thought  it,  he  had  a  Protector  there  and  everywhere ;  that 
even  injthis  bare  and  open  thoroughfare,  in  no  consecrated  grove  or  cave,  'the  Lord 
was  in  this  place,  though  he  knew  it  not.'  This  was  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  the 
gate  of  heaven."  What  the  effect  of  this  glorious  vision  must  have  been  upon  him 
we  can  hardly  ever  estimate.  The  nearest  Scripture  parallel  probably  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  father's  gracious  reception  upon  the  returning  prodigal.  Somewhat  akin 
to  his  feelings  must  have  been  those  of  Jacob  at  this  time.  For  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  had  shown  him  beyond  doubt  that  God  had  not  cast  him  off,  had  not  dealt 
with  him  after  his  sins  nor  rewarded  him  according  to  his  iniquities.  It  was  like  the 
kiss  of  the  JJivine  forgiveness,  the  joy  of  conscious  realization  of  God's  redeeming  love. 
Yes ;  Jacob  found  this  Portion  in  God,  the  fulness  of  forgiving  love.  But  is  not  this  the 
Portion  we  want,  the  God  we  need  to  know?  Not  one  who  will  cast  us  away  from  his 
presence  and  throw  us  over  when  we  have  done  wrong.  If  G(  d  wre  strict  to  mark 
iniquities,  who  of  us  could  stand V  But  the  God,  the  Portion  if  Jaco  ),  meets  our  need; 
for  as  Jacob  was  sinful  and  often  falling  into  sin,  so  are  we. 
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n.  Another  element  of  this  portion  which  Jacob  possessed  in  Qod  was  the  oon- 
TiNUAL  ASD  MOST  COMFORTING  MANIFESTATIONS  OP  GJoD  which  he  was  privileged  tc 
enjoy.  How  continually  in  his  career  are  we  met  with  instances  of  God's  appearing 
to  him  1  And  besides  the  distinctly  recorded  insti^nces,  the  impression  is  left  upon  the 
mind  that  it  was  the  constant  privilege  of  Jacob  to  hold  intercourse  with  God,  to  talk 
with  him  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend.  Yes ;  the  God  of  Jacob  was  One  who 
was  graciously  vrilling  to  come  near  to  his  servant,  and  to  be  known  by  him  as  his 
Qoi — a  God  near  at  hand,  and  not  afar  oif.  But  who  can  estimate  what  these  Divine 
communications  did  for  Jacob? — how  unspeakably  valuable  an  element  in  his  portion 
this  was?  What  courage,  what  confidence,  what  bright  hope,  what  strength  of  faith, 
it  must  have  imparted  to  the  patriarch's  mind !  And  such  blessedness  is  assured  to  all 
believers.  "  I  will  come  unto  them,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  them,"  said  our 
Sariour.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  alway  before  me ;  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall 
not  be  moved."  "  God  is  our  Refuge  and  Strength,  a  very  present  Help  in  trouble."  It 
is  because  we  cannot  realize  God's  presence,  can  in  no  way  feel  him  near  to  us,  that 
therefore  our  hearts  fail  us  for  fear  and  our  souls  are  oast  down  within  us.  But  he  to 
whom  God  reveals  himself  as  he  did  to  Jacob  has  in  that  fact  a  safeguard  and 
protection  from  fear  such  as  nought  else  can  afford. 

lU.  But  another  element  in  the  portion  which  Jacob  had  in  God  was  that  of 
puBiFTma  DISCIPLINE.  Assurcdly  he  was  not  left  without  chastisement ;  yea,  it  was 
a  very  scourging  that  was  dealt  out  to  him  on  account  of  his  sins.  Men  are  apt,  both 
in  reading  the  Bible  and  in  observing  the  too  frequent  failures  of  godly  men  now,  to 
look  steadily  at  the  sins  of  men  like  Jacob  and  David  and  others,  and  to  wonder  bow 
such  men  can  be  regarded  as  God's  people  at  all ;  but  they  do  not  look  on  and  observe 
how  sorely  they  are  punished  for  their  faults,  and  how  they  in  this  world  find,  beyond 
well-nigh  all  others,  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  Whoever  else  may  seem 
to  sin  with  impunity,  the  children  of  God  may  not  and  do  not.  No  doubt  Bebekah 
and  Jacob  thought  they  had  done  a  very  wise  and  clever  thing  when,  by  deceiving 
Isaac,  they  il»udulently  obtained  the  blessing  whicli  belonged  to  Esau  as  the  firstborn. 
But  Bebekah,  in  the  long  years  of  melancholy  bereavement  of  her  favourite  son — for 
she  never  saw  him  again  after  that  day  he  fled  from  his  home — had  abundant  leisure 
to  see  and  repent  of  her  fully  and  her  sin.  And  Jacob,  as  he  ate  the  bread  of  servi- 
tude and  dwelt  »  stranger  in  a  itrange  land,  haunted  with  dread  of  Esau,  was  made 
to  know  that  his  trickery  and  fraud  had  borne  him  but  a  wretched  harvest.  The 
consuming  fire  of  God's  holy  love  burnt  fiercely  on  until  this  dross  which  was  so 
mingled  with  the  pure  ore  of  Jacob's  faith  was  purged  out  of  him.  And  this  is  ever 
an  indispensable  and  a  never-absent  part  of  the  portion  of  Jacob.  The  purging, 
purifying  disciplines  of  God's  holy  love  we  shall  all  have  to  submit  to  according  to  our 
need  of  them.  And  this  should  render  the  Portion  of  Jacob  not  less  but  more  precious 
in  our  esteem.  If  we  willingly  submit  to  much  pain  and  distress  in  order  that  the 
health  of  the  body,  which  at  best  can  last  only  for  a  few  short  years,  may  be  secured, 
may  we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves  to  whatever  of  painful  disciplme  God  may 
appoint  in  order  to  secure  the  health  of  our  souls,  which  shall  live  for  ever?  How 
dreadful  would  it  be  if  God  were  not  thus  to  purge  and  cleanse  us ;  if  he  were  to  allow 
the  cancerous  growth  of  our  sins  to  spread  and  grow  until  it  had  obtained  such  hold  on 
us  that  death,  eternal  death,  must  follow  I  But  this,  out  of  fatherly  love  to  us,  he  will 
never  allow ;  and  therefore  Jacob  was,  and  so  we  must  be,  held  down  to  the  suffering 
which  his  disciplines  cause  until  their  perfect  work  is  done,  and  we  are  presente  dfault- 
less  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  Oh,  let  us  be  more  anxious 
that  God's  will  should  be  done  in  us  than  that  his  hand  should  be  taken  off  from  us. 
Never,  never  may  he  say  concerning  any  one  of  us  as  he  did  concerning  Ephraim,  "  He 
is  joined  to  his  idols :  let  him  alone." 

IV.  Qoo'b  PEOTiDBNTiAii  onABDiANSHip  AND  OARK  was  a  further  element  in  the 
portion  of  Jacob.  How  God  watched  over  him  I  how  truly  Jacob  could  nay,  "  He 
knoweth  the  way  that  I  take  "  I  Never  was  there  any  man  to  whom  these  words  were 
more  appropriate  than  they  were  to  him.  With  what  constant  interest  did  God  appear 
to  mark  all  the  way  by  which  Jacob  had  to  go  I  His  eye  was  never  off  him,  his  hand 
never  withdrawn,  his  help  never  wanting  when  needed.  Even  when  Jacob  did  not 
dream  that  Ghxl  was  near  him,  he  was  so  in  fact.     So  that  be  had  to  confesa  as  at 
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Bethel,  "  Surely  God  is  in  this  place,  though  I  knew  it  not."  Hearken  how  he  speaks 
of  QoA  when  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph.  He  tells  of  him  as  "  the  God  which  fed  me 
all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  fix)m  all  evil."  Such  was 
his  confession  of  that  never-failing  care,  that  incessant  interest  with  which  the  Lord 
God  had  watched  over  every  stage  of  his  life's  journey.  How  all  his  very  steps  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Lord !  This  is  another  characteristic  of  the  portion  which  Jacob  had  in 
God.  And  must  not  that  man  be  blessed  who  consciously  realizes  that  he  has  this 
God  for  his  Help  ?  To  have  our  lives  made  God's  care,  our  interests  his  concern,  to  have 
his  angels  evermore  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  us,  encamping  round  about  us  to 
deliver  us, — this  is  another  blessed  element  in  the  portion  of  Jacob  and  of  all  like  him. 

V.   MeETNESS   fob   "  THE   INHEKITANCB   OF   THE   SAINTS   IN  LIOHT."      Gradually,  step 

by  step,  sometimes  with  seeming  retrogression,  but  ever  advancing  on  the  whole, 
Jacob  was  lifted  up  from  the  low  level  of  his  former  spiritual  life,  and  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  Jacob,  and  became  Israel.  Such  elevation,  such  meetness  for  "  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints,"  was  and  ever  is  part  of  the  portion  of  Jacob,  and  a  most  blessed  part  it  is. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  ask,  Is  there  such  a  Portion  anywhere  else  f  Our  text 
aiBrms,  "  The  Portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them."  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  the 
wretched  idols  before  whom  his  countrymen  were  so  prone  to  bow  down.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  any  should  have  ever  thought  that  the  God  of  Jacob  was  like  them. 
Like  them !  when  even  to  think  of  them  was  to  despise  them  with  utter  contempt. 
What  a  contrast  to  him,  whom  mind,  and  heart,  and  will,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  could 
never  sufficiently  adore!  It  seemed  monstrous  that  any  should  substitute  for  him  those 
wretched  idols,  upon  whom  the  prophet,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  pours  forth 
his  bitter  scorn.  But  he  means  by  the  assertion  we  have  been  considering  to  declare 
that  the  Portion  of  Jacob  is  an  incomparable  Portion.  None  can  be  put  beside,  still  less 
put  in  the  place  of  him.  And  this  is  a  truth  for  to-day.  We  ask  again  the  question,  "  Is 
there  such  a  Portion  anywhere  else?"  Oh  that  they  whom  the  psalmist  calls  "men 
of  the  world,"  and  of  whom  he  says,  "  they  have  their  portion  in  this  life,"  would 
compare  the  two— Jacob's  and  their  own  i  Ah  I  you  who  have  not  the  Portion  of  Jacob, 
we  allow  that  you  may  have  very  much  that  is  bright  and  fair.  God  may  fill  your  veins 
with  health,  your  coffers  with  gold,  your  houses  with  all  luxury,  your  gardens  with 
flowers,  your  fields  with  fruits,  and  your  life  with  comfort  and  outward  peace ;  but  you 
are  like  those  trees  which  in  the  winter-time  are  called  Christmas-trees.  "  One  feels  a 
kind  of  pang  at  the  first  sight  of  such  trees.  No  doubt  it  is  beautiful  in  its  way,  with 
the  little  lights  twinkling  among  the  branches,  and  the  sweet  gifts  of  affection  hanging 
from  every  twig.  But  the  tree  itself,  are  you  not  sorry  for  it? — rooted  no  longer, 
growing  no  more,  no  more  circulation  of  the  living  sap,  no  sweet  discoursing  by  its 
means  between  air  and  soil,  between  soil  and  air.  The  last  waves  of  its  life  are  sinkinp:, 
and  the  more  you  hang  uiion  it  and  the  more  you  gather  round  it  the  faster  it  will 
die  "  (Dr.  Raleigh).  And  if  we  have  not  the  Portion  of  Jacob,  we  are  like  one  of  these 
trees.  Loaded  it  may  be  with  aU  manner  of  pleasant  things,  and  surrounded  with 
affection,  but  dying  all  the  while.  But  "  the  Portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them  "—one 
that  will  ab;indon  you  at  the  close  of  your  life,  or  maybe  lona;  before,  and  leave  you  help- 
less and  forlorn.  Oh  no ;  but  then,  when  "heart  and  flesh  fail,"  God  will  be  "  the  Strength 
of  your  heart,"  and  your  "  Portion  for  evermore."  That  is  the  portion  of  Jacob,  and  oh 
may  God  grant  that  it  may  be  yours  and  mine,  and  that  of  all  we  love  1    Amen. — C. 

Vers.  17,  18. —  Wherefore  God  doth  judge  the  world.  It  is  not  of  the  world  at  large, 
but  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet  is  here  speaking.  But  nevertheless  the 
judgments  of  God  and  the  design  wherewith  they  were  sent,  though  having  reference 
onh'  to  one  people,  are  true  exami>les  of  all  like  judgments,  whenever,  wherever,  and 
however  they  come.     Therefore  note — 

L  The  judgments  fobetold.  The  people  are  to  be  driven  forth  Into  exile  and 
captivity.  The  whole  book  tells  of  their  sorrows..  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  one  long 
denunciation  of  the  wrath  of  God  about  to  come  on  the  guilty  land.  He  was  sent  to 
declare  this  in  the  hope  that  those  to  whom  he  spoke  might  yet  turn  to  the  Lord  and 
live ;  like  Noah,  that  "  preacher  of  righteousness  "  who  warned  the  godless  of  his  day  of 
the  judgment  that  was  coming  upon  them.  More  particularly  in  these  verses  Jeremiah 
ueclares  (ver.  17)  that  not  even  the  meanest  and  poorest  wiU  escape.     The  "  wares " 
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spoken  of  tell  rathor  of  the  few  mean  possessions,  the  small  trifling  properties,  of  •  poor 
man,  which  in  his  haste  he  would  gather  together  in  a  bundle  and  so  endeavour  to  aave 
(cf.  Exposition).  In  former  judgments  it  was  mainly  the  high  and  lofty,  those  of  wealth 
and  station,  who  had  suffered ;  but  now  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  be 
included  in  the  overwhelming  desolations  about  to  be  poured  forth.  And  so  the  prophet 
represents  the  poor  and  wretched  hastily  gathering  up  their  little  effects,  and  making 
ofi'  with  them  as  best  they  may.  And  ver.  18  adds  yet  other  terrible  features  to  this 
delineation  of  the  judgment  that  is  coming :  "  Behold,  I  will  sling  out,"  etc.  This,  there- 
fore, shows  how  ready  they  must  have  been  for  such  treatment.  David  selected  smooth 
stones  from  the  brook,  such  as  were  fit  and  apt  for  his  slin^!,  and  with  them  he  went 
forth  to  meet  Goliath.  Not  any  missile,  not  any  stone,  would  serve.  And  so  if  it  were 
possible,  as  it  was,  for  a  people  to  be  "slung  out"  of  a  land,  they  must  liave  marie 
themselves  fit  for  such  judgment,  or  else  they  wouM  not  have  been  subjected  to  it. 
And  this  they  had  been  doing  for  many  a  long  year.  "  When  the  husbandman  seeth 
that  the  harvest  is  come,  he  putteth  in  the  sickle."  This  is  true  of  the  visitation  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  grace.  The  violence  of  the  people's  expulsion  from  their  land  is 
also  indicated :  as  a  stone  is  hurled  forth  from  the  sling.  And  the  completeness  of  the 
judgment:  "at  this  once,"  i.e.  completely, thoroughly, at  one  blow.  Former  judgments 
had  been  partial,  temporary,  long  drawn  out.  This  was  to  be  complete,  perpetual,  and 
"at  once,"  asastone  is  inamoment  driven  forth  from  the  sling.  And  t\\e\T  far-distan^ 
destination  is  sug<jested.  God  intended  that  they  should  be  carried  far  off  into  the  land 
of  their  exile  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  18).     lint  note — 

II.  The  fact  that  these  judsmbnts  abb  declared  to  have  a  purpose  beyond 
THEMSELVES.  All  was  to  be  done  "  that  they  may  find."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  how- 
ever we  supply  what  must  come  after  the  word  "find,"  ihat  there  was  a  definite 
Divine  purpose  iu  all  these  calamities.  They  were  not  to  be  an  end  in  themselves,  but 
to  lead  on  to  one  beyond.  And  surely  this  mtist  be  the  purpose  of  all  God's  judgments ; 
he  can  have  no  satisfaction  in  them  simply  as  punishment.  His  heart  is  set  on  what 
is  to  come  forth  out  of  them,  and  the  result  has  regard  to  tliem.  "  Tliat  they  may  find ;  " 
they  who  have  sinned  so  terribly,  they  shall  learn  by  these  judgments  that  he  sends. 

III.  What  that  purpose  is.  What  is  it  that  they  may  find  ?  Our  translators 
have  simply  added  the  words  "  it  so,"  thus  leaving  undetermined  what  the  finding  is  to 
be.  But  surely  that  which  God  would  have  them  find  is  all  that  which  hitherto  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  in,  e.g.  the  bitterness  of  disobedience,  the  vanity  of 
idols,  the  sure  truth  of  God's  word,  the  uselessness  of  all  religion  that  is  not  from  the 
heart,  etc.  But  all  this  to  the  intent  that  they  may  find,  as  at  last  many  of  them  did, 
the  way  of  repentance  and  return  to  God.  God  had  made  them  for  himself,  as  he  has 
made  us  all  for  himself.  It  is  blasphemy  to  think  of  him  as  creating  human  souls, 
endued  as  they  all  are  with  such  vast  capacities,  with  any  other  design.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  heart  of  man  is  unquiet,  has  no  rest,  until  it  fiud  rest  in  Gud.  God  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise,  blessed  be  his  Name.  And  since  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
nothing  else  would  do,  they  should  go  into  bitter  exile,  and  suffer  as  in  'the  very  fire, 
"that  they  might  find"  God;  that  they  might  come  to  theiuselves,  and  s^iy,  "Iwill 
arise  and  go  to  my  father,"  etc.  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  tc 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; "  and  for  the  persistently  impenitent  a  most  awful  will  it  is. 
As  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  wont  to  say,  "  There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  a 
great  victory,  and  that  is  a  great  defeat ;  "  so  we  may  say  there  is  only  one  tiling  worse 
for  the  ungodly  than  this  set  will  of  God  for  their  salvation,  and  that  is  that  his  will 
should  not  be  as  it  is. 

IV.  What,  thebbporb,  we  abb  to  leabn  from  this.  I.  Give  thanks  and  praise 
to  the  Ijord  God  for  his  most  giaoious  purpose  concerning  men,  that  they  should  find 
him  (cf.  Ps.  c,  "  Oh  be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands,  ...  for  it  is  lie  that  hath  made 
us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture  ").  2.  Compel 
him  not,  as  Judah  did,  to  resort  to  sore  judgments  ere  we  will  seek  and  "  find"  him. 
3.  At  once  take  Christ's  yoke  and  leain  of  him,  and  so  find  rest  in  our  souls  by  finding 
him. — 0.' 

Ver.  19. — Submission.  I.  The  obief  contemplated.  It  is  told  of  in  ver.  17,  etc; 
And  it  was  indeed  great ;  tlie  "  wound  was  grievous ; "  for :  1    It  was  so  universal.    It 
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affected  all  classes  and  in  all  ways,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  2.  So  severe.  It  was 
not  a  "  light  affliction,"  but  "  the  iron  entered  into  their  souls."  3.  And  it  was  self- 
caused.  The  fangs  of  remorse  were  fastened  in  them  by  the  consciousness  they  could 
not  escape,  that  they  had  brought  all  their  sorrows  upon  themselves.  4.  And  they 
drew  down  so  many  others,  and  innocent  ones,  in  their  own  doom.  This  is  ever  one  oi 
the  most  fearful  torments  to  the  soul  of  the  guilty.  "  I  have  ruined,  not  myself  only, 
but  my  wife,  children,  parents,  friends."  The  dart,  if  it  be  plunged  first  into  the  heart 
of  those  we  love,  will  rankle  in  our  own  all  the  more  terribly  when  it  pierces  us. 
5.  And  the  light  of  God's  countenance  was  gone.  With  that  we  caa  bear  anything 
Paul  and  Silas,  sang  praises  in  the  dungeon  at  Philippi.  But  withdmwn,  driven  away 
by  our  sin,  then  is  the  soul  sad  indeed.  6.  And  it  was  irreparable.  The  wrath  oi 
God  had  arisen,  and  there  "  was  no  remedy  "  (cf.  ver.  20).     But  note — 

II.  The  spibit  in  which  et  was  bobnb.  "  But  I  said.  Truly  this  is  a  grief,  and  I 
must  bear  it."  Now,  these  words  might  be  used  to  express  a  spirit  of  sullen  hardihood. 
Some  have  so  understood  them.  But  we  rather  regard  them  as  the  language  of  pious 
submission.  It  is  the  true  Israelite  who  speaks ;  not  the  godless,  idol-loving  multitude, 
but  the  chosen  of  God  who  were  mingled  among  them.  And  that  this  is  so  is  shown  : 
1.  By  the  check  the  speaker  puts  upon  his  lament.  He  was  about  seemingly  to  launch 
out  in  great  complainings  when  he  arrests  his  speech  by  recollecKons  of  a  different  kind : 
"  But  I  said,"  etc.  He  would  not  allow  himself  in  any  more  complaint;  he  replies  to 
all  such  thoughts  by  the  considerations  he  now  brings  forward.  2.  He  recognizes  the 
cause  of  all  these  sorrows  (ver.  21).  It  was  their  failure  to  "  seek  the  Lord,"  the  pastors 
becoming  "  brutish  " — ^their  grievous  sin.  Mere  suUenness  would  never  make  such  a 
confession  as  this.  3.  And  the  spirit  of  vers.  23 — 25,  so  lowly,  devout,  and  filled  with 
sacred  desire, — all  these  show  that  we  are  to  understand  ver.  19  as  the  utterance,  not  of 
defiant  hardihood  or  any  other  evil  spirit,  but  as  that  of  submission.  Parallels,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  found  in  the  submission  of  Aaron  at  the  death  of  his  sons  (of.  also  Lam. 
iii.  18—21,  39,  40 ;  Micah  vii.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  10 ;  xxxix.  9,  etc.). 

III.  This  spikit  gbbatlt  to  be  commended.  1.  For  its  nature.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  a  stoic,  of  one  who  sets  his  teeth  firm,  and  resolves  to  endure,  come  what 
may ;  but  it  is  tender,  gentle,  and  keenly  susceptible  of  pain.  Nor  is  it  silent.  Its 
voice  is  heard  in  prayers,  confessions,  praises,  and  it  is  ever  desiring  more  of  God's 
presence  and  grace.  Nor  is  it  slothful.  It  will  be  open-eyed  to  see  and  alert  to  act  if 
aught  can  be  done  to  minister  relief  or  gain  deliverance.  Thus  it  does  not  violate  any 
good  instinct  or  dictate  either  of  nature  or  conscience,  as  it  would  do  were  it  charac- 
terized by  either  of  the  undesirable  qualities  named.  They  each  have  some  sort  of 
semblance  of  submission,  but  are  far  away  removed  from  being  identical  with  it  or 
necessary  to  it.  But  submission  consists  in  that  calm  composure  of  our  whole  nature, 
that  meek  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God,  however  painful  that  will  may  be.  And  there- 
fore this  spirit  is  commendable:  2.  For  its  comeliness.  How  morally  beautiful  and  lovely 
it  is  I  We  never  tire  of  it,«never  do  anything  but  in  our  hearts  admire  and  praise 
it,  and  long  to  make  it  our  own.  How  our  hearts  go  out  towards  those  that  have 
eminently  manifested  it  1  As  Aaron  (cf.  supra) ;  Job  saying, "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,"  etc. ;  Moses ;  and  above  all,  our  Saviour.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  present  and  most  deserved  glory  as  our- risen  Lord,  it  is  to  him  on  the  cross,  crowned 
with  thorns,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  meek  submission — to  him  the  heart  of  humanity 
ever  turns  with  adoring  love  and  trust.  3.  For  its  self-conquest.  Under  the  smart 
and  distress  of  great  loss  and  disaster,  how  ready  the  understanding  is  to  think  hard 
thoughts  and  to  utterly  resent  what  God  has  done  1  And  the  will,  how  sullenly  it 
frowns  upon  God,  and  with  lowering  brow  refuses  to  submit  1  And  the  passions,  how 
they  rage  in  torrents  of  tears  and  wild  wailing  cries  of  angry  agony  1  And  the  lips, 
what  hard  speeches  they  are  prompt  to  utter  (cf.  "  I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men  are 
liars  ") !  And  the  hands,  how  eager  to  take  revenge  upon  any  who  have  been  the  means 
and  instruments  of  our  affliction  I  But  the  spirit  of  submission  holds  all  these  hot,  eager 
forces  in,  as  with  bit  and  bridle,  and  bids  them  all  be  still.  They  are,  as  were  the  lions 
before  Daniel,  awed  and  subdued  by  his  calm,  hallowed  presence.  Blessed  is  he  who 
can  thus  conquer  himself.  None  else  shall  conquer  him,  and  least  of  all  any  of  the 
mere  circumstances  of  life  (cf.  Prov.  xvi.  32).  4.  For  its  unsdem.  "  There  are  few 
things  in  the  world  so  totally  and-  entirely  bad  but  some  advantage  may  be  made  ol 
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them  by  a  dexterous  management ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  man's  wisdom  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  condition,  there  being  a  certain  kind  of  pious  and  prudential  husbandry 
by  which  a  man  may  so  improve  a  calamity  as  to  make  the  endurance  of  it  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  and  by  his  behaviour  under  it  to  procure  a  release  from  it.  We 
should,  with  Isaac,  take  tJie  wood  upon  our  shoulders,  though  we  ourselves  are  designed 
for  the  sacrifice ;  and  who  knows  but,  as  in  his  case,  bo  in  ours  also,  a  patient  resig- 
nation of  oui  selves  to  the  knife  may  be  the  sure  and  direct  way  to  rescue  us  from  it  ?  " 
(South). 

"  He  always  wins  who  sides  with  thee; 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost ; 
Thy  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

"  III  that  thou  bleesest  turns  to  good, 
And  unblest  good  to  ill ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong, 
If  it  be  thy  sweet  will." 

5.  For  its  accepUMenest  to  Ood.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  "  my  beloved  Son,  In 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  because  of  it ;  because  his  meat  and  his  drink  was  ever  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  him.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek."  "  Humble  yourselves 
therefore  xmder  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that,"  etc. 

IV.  Not  bast,  but  nkvbkthblbss  fully  possible,  of  attainment.  Not  easy, 
because  all  our  instincts  under  the  smart  of  pain  and  loss  (cf.  supra)  protest  against  it. 
Because  also  the  maxims  of  the  world  are  directly  contrary  to  it.  But  attainable  by 
practice.  "  Let  him  train  himself  whilst  young  to  lesser  self-denials  and  mortifications ; 
let  him  learn  to  put  up  with  and  pass  by  a  slight  undervaluing  word,  and  in  time  he  shall 
find  himself  strong  enough  to  conquer  and  digest  an  injurious  action  ;  let  him  learn  to 
overlook  his  neighbour's  incivility,  and  in  time  he  shall  be  able  with  patience  and 
firmness  of  mind  to  endure  bis  insolence  and  cruelty,  and  that  without  being  dis- 
composed by  any  instigations  to  revenge ;  and  let  him  accustom  himself  to  do  this 
often,  and  at  length  he  shall  be  able  to  do  it  always"  (South).  And  yet  more  by 
communion  and  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist.  We  catch  the  tones  and 
habits  and  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  we  most  associate.  Live  in  close  companion- 
ship with  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  him  who  "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again," 
shall  be  formed  in  us,  and  more  and  more  shall  we  know  how  "  blessed  are  the  meek," 
and  how  surely  God  "  will  exalt  us  in  due  time"  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11). — 0. 

Vers.  20,  21. — The  ruin  wrought  hy  the  prayerless  pastor.  I.  Considbb  the  scene 
PORTRAYED  BY  THE  PROPHET.  Consider  it  both  before  and  after  that  dread  invasion  of 
which  he  was  ever  warning  his  countrymen.  1.  Before  that  invasion,  whilst  Judah  was 
at  peace,  there  might  often  have  been  witnessed  over  the  wide  downs  and  pasture-lands 
of  Palestine  the  shepherds'  encampment;  for  Palestine  was  an  eminently  pastoral 
country,  as  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  plainly  show.  And 
hence  up  and  down  the  land  might  have  been  seen  the  shepherds'  tents,  whole  camps 
of  them,  dotting  the  plains  or  valleys  with  their  slender  poles,  their  broad  curtains  and 
strong  cords  holding  them  erect  and  securing  them  firmly  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood.  The  swarthy  chiLiren  would  be  running  in  and  out,  and  at  even-time  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  these  tabernacles  would  be  gathered  around 
or  within  them.  And  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  carefully  watched  by  their 
shepherds,  would  be  the  flocks  qniutly  grazing,  in  which  consisted  their  whole  wealth. 
It  was  a  pastoral  scene  the  peacefulness  and  beauty  of  which  were  as  manifest  as  the 
commonness  of  it  in  the  happier  days  of  Palestine  and  her  people.  2.  But  after  the  inva- 
sion, in  the  unhappy  days  which,  when  Jeremiah  spoke,  wore  drawing  so  terribly  near, 
when  the  land  should  be  overran  by  the  armies  of  Babylon,  there  would  be  as  often 
seen  the  actual  circumstances  portrayed  in  our  text.  The  tent  tlirown  down,  its  cords 
cut,  its  curtains  a  shapeless  heap  upon  the  ground,  left  to  decay  and  rot  by  those  who 
had  wrought  its  ruin.  And  all  would  be  silent  and  still ;  no  merry  prattle  of  children 
heard,  or  the  cuming  and  going  of  tlie  men  and  women  who  once  had  made  that  tent 
their  home.     A  few  blackened  ashes  aioue  telling  where  the  camp-fire  had  been.     The 
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flocks  all  scattered ;  those  that  the  foo  had  not  destroyed  driven  off  and  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  none  knew  where.  It  is  a  picture  of  utter  and  most  mournful 
desolation. 

II.  Its  mbanino.  Its  intent  is  to  represent  what  was  about  to  happen  in  regard  to 
the  Church  and  people  of  Judah.  The  temple  should  be  overthrown  and  burnt  with 
fire;  her  holy  places  profaned,  her  altars  broken  down,  her  sacred  services  all  brought 
to  an  end,  the  solenm  feast-day  no  more  observed.  Her  children-^— they  who  ministered 
at  her  altars  and  sang  the  high  praisos  of  the  Lord — should]  have  gone  forth  from  her 
and  be  as  though  they  were  not,  and  all  the  congregation  of  the  people,  the  flock  of 
the  Lord,  should  be  scattered.  And  all  this  came  to  pass,  as  we  well  know,  violently 
and  as  in  a  moment,  like  as  a  stone  is  suddenly  huiled  forth  from  the  sling  (ver. 
18).  But  the  prophet's  [licture  has  a  yet  wider  application  ;  for  it  tells  of  the  terrible 
desolation  which  may  come  upon  any  Church,  whether  in  a  nation,  or  a  commnnity,  or 
in  any  given  district.  Under  the  vivid  imagery  which  Jeremiah  employs  we  may  see 
represented  the  deplorable  disaster  of  a  Church's  desulation,  and  whence  and  how  it 
comee.  Therefore  let  us  look  at :  1.  The  overthrown  tent.  By  it  we  may  see  represented 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  Church.  How  beautiful  is  the  spectacle 
presented  to  the  outward  eye  by  a  Church  that  enjoys  the  blessing  of  God  !  Behold  her 
sanctuaries.  Look  upon  them,  from  the  stately  cathedral  down  to  the  humblcdt  house 
of  God  in  the  land.  Here,  with  dome  and  towers  and  spires  piercing  the  sky,  pointing 
upwards,  heavenwards,  and  breaking  the  dull  level  of  men's  common  habitations, 
and  of  the  buildings  which  they  have  reared  for  their  dwellings,  their  labour,  their 
trade.  And  out  in  the  country,  on  the  hillside,  scattered  over  the  wide  plains  and 
along  many  a  quiet  valley,  in  hamlet,  village,  and  town,  we  behold  the  sanctuaries 
built  for  God,  and  the  stream,  larger  or  smaller,  of  worshippers  that  continually  go  up 
to  them  to  worship.  Each  one  of  these  sanctuaries  a  centre  of  light  and  warmth,  of 
energy  and  holy  toil,  blessing  and  being  blessed.  And  think  of  tlie  sahhaths  of  the 
Church — those  blessed  days  of  rest,  when  the  weary  round  of  toil  is  made  to  hush  its 
noise,  and  for  the  time  to  cease.  The  plough  stands  still  in  the  furrow,  the  horses 
roam  in  the  meadow  or  gladly  rest  in  the  stall;  but  the  ploughman  is  gone  home, tlinl 
he  may,  if  he  will,  give  heed  to  the  husbandry  of  the  soul  and  to  the  preparation  for 
the  harvest  of  heaven.  Nor,  in  this  survey,  may  we  pass  by  the  Church's  worship. 
What  myriads  of  jubilant  anthems  and  glad  psalms  and  triumphant  hymns  go  uj) 
heavenwards,  with  a  merry  noise  I  What  help  for  all  who  desire  it  is  won  by  those 
who  give  heed  to  the  holy  truth  that  is  at  such  times  proclaimed!  Ahl  if  spiritual 
thought  and  feeling  could,  by  some  Divine  chemistry,  be  made  visible,  what  a  glorious 
scene  would  be  witnessed !  Like  unto  the  rainbow  which  was  round  about  the  throne, 
beautiful  to  behold;  would  the  worship  of  the  Church  be  seen,  even  as  it  is  seen  by 
him  to  whom  and  for  whom  and  by  whom  it  is  all  rendered.  Think,  too,  of  the  work 
of  the  Church.  The  ships  that  bear  her  messengers,  charged  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  speed  their  way  through  all  seas,  across  all  oceans, 
and  enter  every  harbour.  Ah!  yes;  Christ's  Church  on  earth,  faulty,  imperfect, 
unfaithful,  as  she  so  often  and  so  largely  is, — where  would  the  world  be  without  her  V 
and  where  would  the  wretched  and  the  lost  find  their  truest  friends,  if  not  in  her  ?  But 
all  this  outward  organization,  this  visible  tabernacle  of  the  Church,  is  contemplated, 
not  as  in  her  happy  ideal,  but  in  the  very  reverse.  The  prophet's  picture  portrays  the 
tabernacle  thrown  down,  and  desolation  everywhere.  Hence  her  sanctuaries  forsaken, 
profaned,  or  left  to  decay  and  ruin ;  her  services  abandoned  or  turned  into  mere  per- 
formances of  worn-out  ceremonies ;  her  sabbaths  no  longer  days  of  guarded  rest,  but 
like  all  other  days;  her  work  paralyzed  and  dropped  more  and  more,  and  all  her 
external  framework  and  organization  overthrown.  Try  and  realize  what  that  would 
be.  And  this  is  not  all.  2.  Her  children  are  represented  as  having  gone  forth  from 
her.  When  all  is  well  with  a  Church,  it  is  our  joy  to  see  the  children  taking  the  fathers' 
place,  coming  forward  to  uphold  the  standard  which  the  aged  hands  of  the  seniors  are 
compelled  to  let  go.  How  delightful  such  a  scene  is  we  need  hardly  say.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  contemplated  here,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tb'se  to  whom  the  Church 
would  naturally  look  to  carry  on  her  work  are  seen  burue  away  cai)tive  by  the  foes  of 
the  Church,  and  as  slaves  to  the  world.  3.  And  the  last  feature  in  this  sad  picture  is 
t?te  scattering  of  the /lock.     The  people  at  large,  for  whose  interests  the  Church  waj 
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bidden  to  care,  turning  from  her  with  disgust,  scouting  her  claims,  running  riot  in  sin, 
unchecked,  unhindered,  unwarned ;  sinking  down  into  awful  depths  of  wickedness  and 
spiritual  ignorance,  living  "  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world."  Such  is  the 
scattering  of  the  flock,  the  alienation  of  her  children,  and  the  spoiling  of  her  taheruacle, 
from  all  which  may  God  evermore  keep  and  defend  us.  But  that  we  may  be  thus 
defended,  let  us — 

III.  iNQtriRE  THE  CAusB  or  suoH  DISA8TEB.  It  is  clcarly  stated  in  ver.  21,  "  The 
pastors  have  become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  the  Lord."  1.  Who  are  these 
pastors  ?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  ministers  are  meant.  Jeremiah 
did  not  mean  these  only,  but  all  to  whom  the  flock  of  God  were  entrusted — kings, 
rulers,  judges,  parents,  and  teachers,  heads  of  families,  and  all  to  whom,  by  virtue  of 
their  position,  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  watching  over  the  souls  of  others  was 
given.  2.  Now,  these  pastors  had  "  become  brutish."  By  which  is  meant,  first  of  all, 
unintelligent,  stupid,  blind  to  the  meaning  of  facts,  and  incapable  of  perceiving  what 
needed  to  be  done ;  with  no  quick  apprehension,  if  any  at  all,  of  their  responsibility,  their 
duty,  or  the  peril  that  threatened  both  their  flock  and  themselves  ;  settled  down  into 
the  stolid  apathy  and  inditference  of  ignorance,  of  dulled  perception,  and  of  blindness 
of  heart.  Brutish,  too,  because  unspiritual,  materialized,  worldly,  earth-bound;  having 
little  or  no  regard  for  anything  beyond  what  this  life  can  give  or  take  away  ;  caring 
more  for  the  fleece  of  the  flock  than  for  its  faith  and  fidelity.  And  brutish,  it  may 
be,  in  a  yet  lower  sense,  because  sensual ;  like  those  of  whom  Paul  tells  with  hitter 
tears.  "  Whose  god,"  he  says,  "is  their  belly,  who  glory  in  their  shame,  who  mind 
earthly  things."  3.  "The  pastors  have  become  brutish,"  What  an  awful  association  of 
ideas  I  Can  any  condition  be  conceived  of  more  horrible  than  this  ?  No  wonder  such 
disastrous  results  followed.  Think  how  dreadful  such  a  fact  must  be  for  the  honour 
of  Christ.  How  his  Name  must  be  blasphemed  I  How  such  must  crucify  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  once  more  put  him  to  open  shame  1  How  again  the  Lord  Jesus,  pointing 
to  the  wounds  in  his  sacred  hands  and  feet  and  side,  must  declare,  "  These  are  the 
wounds  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends "  I  Blessed  Saviour, 
keep  us  from  such  sin  as  this.  And  how  dreadful  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he 
has  purchased  with  his  own  blood  I  How  such  men  discoiu'age  the  Church  1  how 
they  chill  its  ardour!  how  they  stagger  its  faith  1  how  they  weaken  its  strength]  how 
they  imperil  its  very  life!  And  how  drea<lful  for  the  world!  "  Woe  unto  the  world," 
said  our  Saviour,  "  because  of  offences  I "  This  he  said  in  pity  for  the  world,  hindered, 
made  to  stumble  and  fall  by  those  who  should  only  have  helped  it  on  its  way  to  God. 
How  many  will  be  hardened  in.  wickedness,  encouraged  to  despise  all  religion,  furnished 
with  fresh  subject  for  impious  mockery  and  new  arguments  for  sin,  by  such  as  they 
of  whom  our  text  tells  1  And  how  dreadful  for  these  brutish  ones  themselves  I  "  But 
woe,"  said  Jesus,  "  unto  them  by  whom  that  offence  cometh  !  "  "  Who  shall  abide 
the  d»y  of  the  Lord's  coming  "  to  execute  his  wrath  on  them  ?  Who,  indeed  I  God,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  save  us  from  ever  knowing  what  that  wrath  is.  4.  But  how  came 
this  aivful  fall  1  What  brought  down  these  pastors  to  this  dreadful  condition  ?  And 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  plainly  given.  They  did  not  seek  the  Lord ;  they  were 
■prayerless  pastors :  and  that  explains  all.  Now,  this  did  not  mean  that  there  was  no 
worship,  no  praise,  no  prayer,  ever  offered.  We  know  there  was.  The  temple  service 
went  on  and  the  sacrifices  were  presented  as  usual.  But  there  was  no  true,  heartfelt 
prayer.  They  did  not  really  seek  the  Lord.  And  so  with  ourselves,  there  may  be,  and 
there  probably  will  be,  the  keeping  up  of  pious  customs,  the  daily  prayers,  the  ordinary 
worship ;  but  for  such  seeking  of  the  Lord  as  is  here  told  of,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
worked  such  ruin,  there  must  be  far  more  than  this.  There  must  be  that  full  appli- 
cation of  the  heart  and  mind,  that  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  God,  that  drawing  out  of 
the  affections  after  him,  that  cleaving  of  the  desires  to  him,  that  ardour  and  yet  that 
patience,  that  humility  and  yet  that  boldness  which  time  cannot  measure,  which 
make  long  prayers  seem  short  to  him  who  offers  them,  and  short  prayers,  if  of  neces- 
sity they  must  be  short,  count  as  long  prayers  with  him  who,  for  Christ's  sake, 
mercifully  receives  the  soul  who  follows  hard  after  him.  This  is  the  kind  of  prayer 
which  can  alone  be  our  safeguard  from  the  abyss  into  which  the  pastors  bare  told  of 
felL  Would  we  escape  it,  we  must  seek  the  Lord  so ;  all  else  is  as  seeking  him  not  at 
ftlL    It  is  DO  holiday  task,  but  one  demanding  all  the  energies  of  the  soul.    How  many, 
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how  mighty,  how  manifold,  how  subtle,  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  I  There  is  th« 
earth-bound  heart,  that  ever  clogs  our  souls  with  its  clinging  clay ;  that  makes  them 
like  the  bird  with  the  lime  of  the  bird-snarer  on  its  feathers,  unable  either  to  fly  or  go : 
when  it  would  soar  aloft  it  is  powerless  to  spread  its  wings,  and  so  is  as  if  chained  to  the 
ground.  And  incessant  occupations  clamour  for  attention,  and  are  ever  telling  us  we 
have  no  time.  And  indolence  and  sloth  keep  suggesting  thoughts  of  ease  and  self- 
sparing.  And  want  of  practice  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  makes  real  prayer  very 
difficult.  And  Satan,  when  he  sees  the  soul  threatening  to  escape  him  by  means  of 
such  prayer — as  by  such  means  it  ever  will  escape  him — bends  all  his  energies  to 
thwart  and  hinder,  to  baffle  and  beat  down,  such  prayer.  All  this  is  so,  but  yet  we 
must  thus  pray.  And  let  us  not  he  disheartened.  All  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  by  ten  thousand  of  the  saints  of  God,  and  shall  be  by  us.  And,  for  our 
help,  remember  our  Lord's  intercession.  Join  all  our  prayers — poor,  weak  things  as  at 
their  best  they  are — on  to  his  almighty,  all-prevailing  interces.sion,  and  in  this  also  we 
shall  come  off  "  more  than  conquerors  through  Christ  who  hath  loved  us."  So  shall 
we  be  kept  from  being  one  of  those  wretched  pastors  who  have  become  brutish,  and 
have,  therefore,  only  scattered  tlie  Lord's  flock ;  yea,  we  shall  be  made  and  be  con- 
fessed, now  and  hereafter  in  our  Lord's  presence,  as  one  of  the  pastors  after  his  own 
heart. — 0. 

Vers.  23 — 25. — Fruiti  of  a  chastened  spirit.  Prom  what  foul  soil  do  the  fairest 
flowers  spring!  Beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  rooted  in  that  which  Is  altogether 
unbeautiful.  The  sweet  perfume  of  many  woods,  seeds,  flowers,  will  not  be  given  forth 
until  they  are  gashed  vrith  the  axe,  or  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  otherwise  seemingly  mal- 
treated. We  could  not  have  the  many-hued  arch  of  the  exquisitely  tinted  rainbow 
were  it  not  for  the  drear,  dark  clouds  and  the  descending  rain.  The  most  precious  of 
the  psalms  were  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  David  when  that  heart  was  well-nigh  borne 
down  with  grief.  And  here,  in  these  verses,  it  is  the  chastened  spirit  of  Judah,  per- 
sonified in  the  prophet  who  speaks,  that  utters  itself  in  the  lowly  confession  of  the 
twenty-third  verse,  the  holy  submission  of  the  prayer  of  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  and 
the  settled  hatred  of  them  who  hate  God  which  burns  in  the  twenty-fifth.  Consider, 
then,  these  fruits,  and  may  God  make  them  to  abound  in  ourselves. 

I.  The  confession.  Ver.  23,  "  0  Lord,  I  know,"  etc.  Now,  this  is  a  confession : 
1.  Of  humble  dependence  upon  Ood.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  however  much 
man  may  propose,  God  will  dispose ;  that  man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord.  The  life  of 
each  is,  as  God  told  Cyrus  (Isa.  xliv.),  guided,  governed  by  him.  Illustrations  are 
everywhere :  the  cruelty  of  Joseph's  brethren ;  the  oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt ; 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  (cfl  Acts  ii.  23) ;  the  persecution  of  the  Church  (Acts 
viii.  3);  Paul's  early  life;  etc.  All  these  are  instances  in  which,  whilst  men  did 
exactly  as  they  liked,  acting  with  choice  as  unfettered  as  it  was  evil,  they  were  never- 
theless made  to  subserve  the  Divine  plans,  and  their  evil  was  compelled  to  work  out 
good.  Man  may  have  power  to  "  walk,"  but  whither  his  steps  will  lead  he  cannot 
"  direct."  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself."  He  is  free  to  choose  his  way,  and  for 
his  choice  he  is  responsible ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  determine  all  that  shall  come  of 
that  choice  or  what  its  issues  and  results  shall  be.  Every  time  that  men  find  their 
plans  turn  out  altogether  differently  from  what  they  expected  or  designed,  proves  the 
truth  of  the  prophet's  word.  God  has  planned  the  life  of  each  one  of  ua.  He  intends 
certain  results  to  be  secured  by  our  lives. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  endi, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will" 

And  our  wisdom  is  to  see  and  confess  and  conform  ourselves  to  the  Divine  plan- 
happy  they  who  do  so  1 — and  not  to  thwart  or  hinder  it,  as  so  many  are  bent  upon 
doing,  and  hence,  in  the  manifold  sorrows  of  their  lives,  find  it  "  hard  to  kick  against 
the  pricks."  Our  wisdom  is  daily  to  pray,  "  Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I 
ihould  walk ;  make  plain  my  path  before  my  face."  2.  Of  their  own  folly  and  tin. 
There  are  many  teachers  who  will  instruct  us  in  this  truth  of  our  own  incompetence 
to  order  our  ways ;  all  that  is  needed  is  that  we  be  willing  to  leam.  Such  teachers 
are :  (1)  Beaton,     It  is  reasonable  that,  as  we  are  the  creatures  of  God,  he  should  hart 
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the  control  of  our  lives.     (2)  Serlpture,     We  haye  cited  lomc  Instances  already. 

(3)  Ohservation.  The  world  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  men  who  have  disregarded 
the  chArt  given  them  of  Gk)d,  and  have  run  upon  the  rocks  in  consequence.  (4)  But 
the  most  strenuous  and  resistless  teacher  of  all  is  Experience.  He  will  make  a  man 
learn,  almost  whether  the  man  will  or  no.  And  it  was  this  teacher  who  had  been 
instructing,  in  his  emphatic  manner,  Judah  and  her  people.  By  the  miserable  mess 
they  had  made  of  their  lives,  and  the  frightful  calamities  which  now  were  close  at  their 
doors  (ver.  22),  they  had  at  length  come  to  see  and  confess  their  own  wretched 
ordering  of  their  way.  Hence  now  the  confession,  "  0  Lord,  I  know  that,"  etc.  It  is  a 
blessed  fruit  for  folly  and  fault  to  bear.  It  is  not  the  natural  fruit,  but  one  of  CJod's 
gracious  grafts.  Peter's  folly  of  boasting  bore  such  fruit  when  "  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly."  Let  our  prayer  be  that  the  faults  and  follies,  the  sins  and  sorrows,  with 
which  our  lives  are  scattered  over  may  make  us  see  and  own,  "  0  Lord,  I  knnw  that," 
etc.  3.  0/  their  trust,  nevertheless,  in  Ood's  infinite  love.  For  not  improbably  this 
confession  has  not  only  an  upward  look  to  God  as  the  Director  of  men's  ways,  and  an 
inward  look  upon  their  own  sin,  but  also  an  outward  look  upon  those  dread  foes  who 
were  hastening  to  destroy  them.  And  this  was  their  comfort  that,  after  all,  these 
enemies  of  theirs  were  in  God's  hands.  No  doubt  they  designed  fearful  things  against 
God's  people  (cf.  ver.  25).  But  then,  "  the  way  of  man  is  not,"  etc.  Hence  even  these 
fierce,  relentless  foes  might  be  held  in  and  turned  about  by  the  bit  and  bridle  of  God. 
Had  not  God,  in  the  days  of  the  a;ood  King  Hezekiah,  proved  this  in  regard  to  the  King 
of  Assyria  and  his  army  ?  Had  he  not,  as  Isaiah  said,  "  put  a  hook  in  his  nose  .  .  .  and 
turned  him  back  by  the  way  by  which  he  came  "  ?  And  this  confession  breathes  this 
hope  and  trust  that  God  would  do  the  like  by  their  enemies  now  about  to  fall  upon 
them.  It  is  a  real  comfort  to  know  that  all  our  enemies,  whether  human  or  spiritual, 
are  under  the  control  of  God.  Even  the  apparently  omnipotent  prince  of  evil  has  but 
a  limited  power.  He,  too,  cannot  direct  his  own  way.  "  The  Lord,  he  is  the  true-God, 
the  living  God,  the  everlasting  King  "  (ver.  10). 

IL  The  pbatbb.  Ver.  24,  "  0  Lord,  correct  me,  but,"  etc.  1.  This  is  a  model 
prayer.  For :  (1)  It  confesses  wrong.  It  owns  the  need  of  correction.  The  man  is 
no  longer  right  in  his  own  eyes.  He  is  seen,  like  the  publican, "  standing  afar  off,"  etc. 
(2)  It  desires  to  be  put  right  (cf.  Ps.  li.).  As  there,  so  here,  there  is  the  longing  for 
renewal,  the  clean  heart,  the  right  spirit.  (3)  It  deprecates,  not  the  correction,  but 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  man  has  a  clear  view  of  that  wrath — its  crushing,  destroying 
power.  It  is  good  to  have  this.  Without  it  there  is  the  danger  of  our  looking  lightly 
upon  our  sin.  2.  It  is  a  most  instructive  prayer.  It  teaches  us :  (1)  That  all  the  cor- 
rections we  have  received  have  been  fatherly  ones — "  in  judgment,"  not  "  in  anger." 
For  had  they  been  in  anger  we  had  not  been  here  at  all.  (2)  That  we  are  alive  and 
in  God.'s  presence  proves  that  the  love  of  God,  and  not  his  anger,  is  ours  still.  For  his 
anger  would  have  "  brought  us  to  nothing."  (3)  That  there  are  corrections  in  anger. 
There  have  been  such.  Where  are  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Eome  1  God  brought 
them  "  to  nothing."    And  there  will  be  for  all  who  harden  themselves  against  God. 

(4)  That,  seeing  all  need  correction  and  will  therefore  receive  it,  either  "in  judgment" 
or  "  in  anger,"  our  wisdom  is  to  make  this  prayer  our  own.     One  or  other  of  these  cor- 

.  rections  we  must  have.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  This  prayer  was  answered  for  Israel. 
They  have  not  been  brought  to  nothing,  and  they  were  corrected  That  sin  of  idolatry 
vhich  brought  on  them  God'.s  correction  they  have,  ever  since  that  correction,  utterly 
abandoned.     Then  let  us  make  this  prayer  our  own. 

IIL  Holt  anqeb  against  the  ekemies  of  God.  We  can  readily  see  that  vers.  23 
and  24  are  the  fruits  of  a  chastened  spirit,  but  this  fierce  utterance  of  ver.  25  seems 
of  another  kind.  But  it  is  not.  No  doubt  it  has  somewhat  of  the  fierceness  which 
belonged  to  that  stern  age,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  real  fruit  of  a  right  spirit.  We 
ought  to  be  very  doubtful  of  our  own  spirit,  however  meek  and  contrite  it  is,  if  it  be  not 
accompanied  with  an  intense  detestation  of  evil.  "  Do  not  I  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that 
hate  thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against  thee  ?  "  Such  sentiment 
is  a  true  note  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a  religious  life  that  lacks  it  is  sure  to  be  lacking 
in  vigour,  strength,  and  reliability.  It  is  not  personal  hatred  that  finds  utterance  here, 
80  much  as  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  God  and  the  hindrance  that  is  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  will.    The  soventy-ninth  psalm  is  an  expression  of  this  petition.    Our 
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age,  and  the  temperament  that  so  soft  an  age  induces,  are  apt  to  make  us  be  too  easy 
with  sin  and  sinners.  We  are  so  bred  up  in  the  idea  of  the  "  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and 
mild,"  that  we  forget  how  anything  but  gentle  and  mild  he  was  to  the  hopelessly  bad 
who  wore,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  people,  doing  hs  is  here  said, 
"eating  up  Jacob,  devouring  him,"  etc.  What  nwful  words  poured  forth  from  the 
Saviour's  lips  towards  such  I  Let  us  suspect  a  meekness  that  makes  us  mild  towards 
such.  A  man  may  make  the  confession  of  ver.  23,  and  offer  the  prayer  of  ver.  24,  and 
fall  and  fall  again  ;  but  if  he  have  the  stern  spirit  of  ver.  25,  that  deep,  intense  hi  ired 
of  evil,  sin  is  far  less  likely  to  have  dominion  over  him  for  the  future;  he  will  be 
"  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  liis  might."  Therefore,  whilst  we  crave  that 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  which  is  seen  in  vers.  23,  24,  let  us  crave  that  also  which  we  have 
here  in  ver.  25.  It  is  the  result  of  our  being  "  strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  inner  man,"  and  leads  on,  in  blessed,  successive  steps,  to  our  being  "  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God," — 0. 

Ver.  23. — "  2%e  tmiy  of  man."  The  prophet  probably  speaks  here  not  merely  for 
himself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  He  gives  articulate  utterance  to  the 
better  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  existing  among  them,  their  conscious  short- 
sightedness as  regards  the  meaning  and  issue  of  their  own  national  experiences,  their 
helpless  dependence  on  the  unseen  Divine  power  that  is  working  out  through  the 
terrible  events  of  the  lime  its  own  all-wise  purposes.  An  important  view  of  human 
life  is  here  presented  before  us.  Consider  (1)  the  fact  asserted ;  (2)  the  influence  it 
may  be  expected  to  have  over  us. 

I.  The  fact  asserted.  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,"  etc.  All  human  life 
is  a  "  way,"  a  journey,  a  pilgrimage,  through  various  scenes  and  circumstances,  to  the 
"  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns."  And,  free  as  we  may  be  and  accountable 
for  our  own  actions,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  given  to  none 
of  us  to  determine  what  that  way  shall  be.  We  are  called  on  to  recognize  a  governing 
power  exiernal  to  ourselves,  above  and  beyond  ourselves.  Look  at  this  fact  in  two 
lights  as  indicative  of:  1.  Moral  inability.  A  man's  own  judgment  and  impulse  are 
not  in  themselves  a  safe  rule  for  the  conduct  of  his  life.  He  cannot  always  trace  the 
.mutual  relation  of  interests  and  events,  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  appearances,  blinded 
by  the  glamour  of  his  own  feelings,  misled  by  the  force  of  his  own  self-will.  The  very 
complexity  of  tbe  circumstances  among  which  he  "  walks  "  is  often  a  source  of  danger. 
He  is  as  one  surrounded  by  the  diverse  interlacing  paths  of  a  forest ;  he  needs  both 
external  guidance  and  internal  influence  to  direct  his  choice.  The  right  way  is  not "  in 
himself."  2.  Practical  restraint.  No  man  has  the  actual  power  to  determine  altogether 
the  course  of  his  own  life.  Free  as  he  may  think  himself  to  be  to  take  what  "  steps  " 
he  pleases,  he  is,  after  all,  often  ruled  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
He  is  not  always  master  of  his  own  movements,  cannot  do  the  thing  that  he  would, 
constrained  perhaps  to  do  something  totally  different  from  what  he  intended.  Who  has 
not  found  himself  to  have  been  drifted,  by  tlie  silent,  unobserved  current  of  events,  into 
a  position  entirely  other  than  he  would  have  chosen  for  hiinselt  ?  Who  has  not  had  to 
accept,  as  the  issue  of  his  own  doings,  something  strangely  unlike  what  he  looked  for? 
"Man  proposes;  God  disposes." 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Human  history — national,  social,  individual — is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  governing  and 
restraining  effect  of  some  mysterious  force  that  underlies  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Faith  penetrates  the  heart  of  this  mystery,  and  discerns  in  it  a  personal  Divine  provi- 
dence, the  energy  of  a  will  that  is  "  holy  and  just  and  good." 

n.  Thb  infldencb  this  pact  may  be  expected  to  hatx  over  us.  Such  a  truth, 
even  in  the  purely  negative  form  in  which  this  passage  presents  it,  may  well  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  whole  habit  of  our  daily  thought  and  action.  It  teaches  several 
important  lessons.  1.  Distrust  of  self.  If  our  judgment  is  thus  fallible,  our  impulse 
misleading,  our  power  limited,  shall  we  think  to  make  our  own  will  the  sole  rule  o( 
life  ?  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
Etanding,"  etc,  (Prov.  iii.  5,  6) ;  "Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will 
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go  into  8uch  a  city,"  etc.  (Jas.  iv.  13 — 16).  2.  Thoughtful  observation  of  the  euurse 
of  events,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  path  of  the  providence  that  ia  over  us.  Hidden  as 
the  power  that  governs  our  life  may  be,  the  teachable  mind  discerns  ever  more  and  more 
clearly  the  method  of  its  working.  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,"  etc.  (Ps.  xxv.  14) ;  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,"  etc.  (Pg.  xxv.  9). 
3.  I'raetical  obedience  to  the  call  of  present  duty.  Dark  as  our  way  may  he,  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong  if  we  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Be  true  in  everything  to  your  own 
sense  of  right  and  to  the  clear  lines  of-Divine  Law,  and  you  may  safely  leave  all  issues 
with  God.  4.  The  calm  repose  of  faith.  In  the  confused  conflict  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, in  the  deep  night  of  our  sorrow  and  our  fear,  we  hear  a  voice  that  whispers 
to  us, "  All  is  well."   It  must  be  so  if  we  believe  that  almighty  Love  is  Lord  of  all, — W. 

Vers.  1 — 12.— What  men  fear  and  what  they  ought  to  fear,  I.  What  men  pbab. 
They  fear  mere  images  of  their  ovm  ma/nufacture.  Note  the  connection  between  vers. 
2  and  3.  In  ver.  2  the  heathen  are  spoken  of  as  being  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven.  Probably  these  signs,  considered  in  their  more  particular  and  direct  connection 
with  the  dismay,  were  really  images  on  earth,  representing  the  supposed  Divine  dignity 
of  the  bodies  in  the  heavens.  The  heavenly  bodies  were  signs  to  the  believer  in  Jehovah — 
signs  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  But  what  signs  could  they  be  to  the  heathen  ? 
In  their  eyes  they  were  themselves  Divine  realities,  and  the  signs  were  on  earth  in  the 
shape  of  images.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  makes  dismay  at  the  signs  of  heaven  look 
more  than  ever  absurd ;  for  these  signs  were  of  man's  own  making.  He  goes  out  to  the 
wood  and  outs  down  one  tree,  and  it  supplies  material  for  common  use,  beams  and 
flooring  and  furniture  for  his  dwelling-place.  He  takes  another  tree,  neighbouf  and  of 
the  very  same  kind,  and  of  this  he  makes  an  image,  to  be  an  object  of  dread,  to  be 
approached  with  trembling  solicitude  and  doubt.  The  very  chips  and  shavings  that 
come  off  as  it  is  being  shaped  may  be  burnt,  but  it  itself  is  sacred,  decked  with  silver 
and  gold,  perfected  by  the  most  cunning  art  of  the  time,  surrounded  probably  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  land  where  it  is  worshipped.  And  yet  in  itself  it  is  nothing^ 
When  it  grew  in  the  wood  it  bore  leaves  and  fruit,  and  had  vital  movement  in  it.  By 
its  life  it  spoke  to  those  who  had  ears  to  understand.  Other  trees  cut  down,  even  when 
they  become  dead  wood,  are  useful ;  but  here  is  dead  wood  not  only  useless  but  so  treated 
that  it  becomes  full  of  the  worst  peril  to  all  associated  with  it,  a  centre  of  abominations, 
delusions,  and  cruelties.  And  it  must  be  felt  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  what 
men  thus  make  with  their  own  hands  should  be  regarded  with  such  perpetual  dread 
and  circumspection.  Partly  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  education.  Those 
who  had  been  brought  up  having  their  minds  sedulously  filled  with  certain  associations 
in  respect  to  these  images,  would  either  fail  to  see  any  absurdity  in  fearing  them  or,  in 
spite  of  the  absurdity,  would  be  unable  to  get  over  the  fear.  It  is  very  absuid  to  be 
afraid  of  walking  through  some  secluded  churchyard  at  midnight,  but  many  people 
could  only  do  so  with  the  utmost  trepidation — even  those  who  show  plenty  of  good  sense 
in  their  ordinary  affairs.  The  mystery  lies  not  so  much  in  the  continuance  of  image- 
worship  as  in  the  origin  of  it ;  and  this  is  a  mystery  we  have  no  power  to  penetrate. 
A  more  practical  thing  is  to  take  heed  to  the  counsel  here  given.  These  works  of  your 
own  hands  cannot  hurt  you.  Neglect  them,  they  cannot  resent  the  negligence.  Pile 
up  before  them  all  you  can  in  the  way  of  gift  and  honour,  and  yet  you  get  not  the  least 
good  in  return.  You  may  be  hurt  by  other  works  of  your  hands,  but  assuredly  not  by 
them;  and  if  you  are  hurt — as  it  seems  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  images— yet 
be  sure  of  this,  that  the  hurt  comes  from  Jehovah's  anger  because  you  are  honouring 
and  worshipping  the  creature  in  opposition  to  the  Creator.  And  if  it  be  said,  "How 
does  all  this  dissuasion  against  image-worship  concern  ust"  the  answer  is  plain  that, 
although  we  do  not  make  images  of  wood,  we  may  have  conceptions  in  our  own  minds 
which  are  as  truly  tlie  cause  of  empty  terror  as  any  visible  image  that  man  ever 
made.  The  ultiraiite  meaning  of  the  counsel  here  is  that  it  is  vain  to  fear  anything 
or  any  one  save  the  omnipotent  God. 

II.  What  men  ought  to  feab.  images  are  presented  in  this  passage,  first,  in 
themselves,  in  all  their  emptiness,  as  pure  fabrications  of  human  superstitions ;  and 
then  they  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  exceeding  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  thu? 
the  exhibition  of  their  nothingness  is  completed.    Moreover,  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
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shinM  more  brightly  still  by  contrast  with  the  darkness  and  shame  that  are  over 
against  it.  He  is  the  great  and  strong  One,  the  living  One,  and  the  everlasting  King. 
The  ever-living  God  over  against  dead  and  degraded  matter ! — can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast?  And  to  briog  out  God's  strength,  his  strength  to  make  his  wrath  felt  as  real 
suffering  in  the  lives  of  those  who  displease  him,  the  contrast  is  made,  not  between 
the  living  God  and  dead  idols,  but  between  the  omnipotent  Ruler  and  the  kings  o( 
the  nations.  Take  the  kings  of  the  nations  ;  take  him  who  rules  the  widest  territory, 
controls  the  largest  resources,  shows  in  himself  the  greatest  resolution  and  force  of 
character,  achieves  the  most  splendid  reign  that  history  can  record — take  such  a  one, 
and  yet  what  is  he  over  against  Jehovah  ?  Jehovah  is  the  King  of  the  nations.  It 
is  his  power  that  moulds  them  and  gives  them  their  destiny,  their  place  in  his 
economy  of  the  ages.  And  as  Jeremiah  contemplates  all  this,  he  says,  "  Who  would  not 
fear  thee  ?  "  Certainly  there  are  none  but  what  would  fear,  &nd  with  a  properly  befitting 
fear,  if  only  they  could  properly  regard  the  object  presented  to  them.  But  while  men 
are  fearing  that  which  need  not  be  feared,  they  depart  further  and  further  from  a 
sense  of  him  who  holds  in  his  self-sufficing  being  complete  power  over  all  their  best 
interests.  When  they  suffer,  being  deotived  by  lying  lips,  they  attribute  their  suffer- 
ing to  the  wrath  of  a  God  whom  they  themselves  imagine;  and  so,  fixing  their 
minds  by  a  kind  of  fascination  on  the  wrong  cause,  they  fail  to  have  even  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  right  one.  If,  when  a  blow  falls  upon  us,  we  could  trace  that  blow 
back,  and  see  how  much  of  it  comes  from  God,  and  with  what  purpose  it  comes,  then 
how  much  useless  suffering  would  be  spared  I  But  blows  come  on  men  in  the  dark, 
and  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the  dark  with  their  evil  deeds  rather  than  be  freed  from 
their  misconceptions  by  coming  to  the  light. — Y. 

Ver.  2,— The  dismay  of  the  heathen  at  the  signs  of  heaven.  By  the  signs  of  heaven 
here  are  doubtless  meant  those  heavenly  bodies  given  for  signs  and  seasons,  days  and 
years  (G«n.  i.  14) ;  this  view  still  further  helping  to  explain  the  reference  in  ch.  viii.  '2 
to  sun  and  moon  and  all  thehost  of  heaven.  Why  these  should  terrify  it  is  not  very 
easy  for  us  to  comprehend,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  quite  different  associations.  Often, 
indeed,  there  is  cause  of  terror  in  the  heavens  above  us,  as  when  the  depths  of  the 
celestial  spaces  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  thunder-cloud,  and  when  the  stormy 
blasts  go  forth  on  their  errand  of  destruction  over  land  and  sea.  But  such  terrors, 
we  know,  come  from  things  nearer  the  earth.  Sun  and  moon  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  have  quite  a  different  effect  on  our  minds.  And  we  know,  too,  from  the  refer- 
ences to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  did  not  terrify  those  who  knew  God.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  shows  nothing  of  dismay  at  the  signs  of  heaven ;  rather  it  sets  them 
forth  as  helping  to  produce  cheerfulness,  enjoyment,  and  elevating  adoration  towards 
him  who  made  them.  Sucli  feelings  have  never  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  really  comprehended  whose  handiwork  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  and  why  he 
Drought  them  into  existence.  How  is  it,  then,  that  hy  such  a  strong  expression  they  are 
here  represented  as  being  objects  of  terror  f  The  answer  is,  that  the  maker  of  them 
being  unknown,  and  the  purpose  of  them  being  undiscernible,  to  those  whose  minds 
were  darkened  by  wicked  works,  they  had  to  make  their  own  conjectures.  And 
thus  they  filled  the  darkness  of  their  ignorance  with  horrid,  stupefying  errors.  To 
sun  and  moon  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  they  came  to  attribute  a  kind  of  personality. 
And  then  to  the  personality  thus  conceived  there  would  be  attached  the  two  contrasted 
slates  of  mind  of  complacency  and  wrath.  Complacency  appeared  in  the  warmth, 
brightness,  and  clearness  of  day,  and  the  cloudless  skies  of  night,  when  moon  and 
slars  were  revealed  in  all  their  milder  splendour.  Wrath,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
seem  to  be  shown  by  the  eclipse,  the  waning  of  the  moon,  by  rolling  clouds,  destructive 
storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  long  droughts,  meteors,  comets,  etc.  And  once  having 
g  jt  into  their  heads  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  Divine  dignity  about  them,  it  was 
nothing  very  wonderful  that  these  heathen  should  be  thus  terrified  by  everything  in 
the  way  of  celestial  commotion.  In  every  such  commotion  the  frowning  faces  of  the 
celestial  gods  would  be  visible,  and  every  injury  thus  coming  would  be  reckoned  as 
a  blow  from  them.  The  words  of  the  messeuger  to  Job,  telling  him  how  the  light- 
ning had  destroyed  his  flocks,  may  be  adduced  as  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
dismay  at  the  signs  of  heaven.     What  does  the  messenger  tell  Job?    That  th«firt  oi 
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Ood  had  fallen  from  heaven.  But  the  messenger  did  not  know  that ;  all  he  knew  wn) 
that  some  extraordinary  flame  had  destroyed  the  sheep.  He  went  heyond  the  actus. 
fact  of  his  experience,  and  from  it  made  such  an  inference  as  his  superstitious  mind 
naturally  led  him  to  make.  Thus,  then,  we  may  take  it  this  dismay  at  the  signs  of 
heaven  was  produced ;  and  once  it  became  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind  that  everj' 
eclipse,  comet,  storm,  death  by  lightning,  was  an  expression  of  Divine  wrath,  the  net! 
thing  would  be  an  instant  attempt  to  make  propitiation  and  avert  further  mischitf.  A  ad 
it  is-  easy  to  see  that,  as  priestcraft  grew  in  power,  all  would  be  done  that  could  be 
done  to  make  the  penple  believe  that  the  signs  of  heaven  needed  constant  remem- 
brance in  order  to  keep  them  acting  favourably  towards  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Such,  then,  was  the  way  of  the  heathen ;  but  the  way  of  Jehovah's  people  was  to  be 
quite  different.  These  signs  of  heaven  were  no  sufficient  cause  of  terror,  and  indeed 
were  to  be  quite  differently  regarded.  God  says  to  his  people,  "  Be  not  dismayed ;  " 
but  the  command  cannot  directly  produce  obedience.  There  must  be  a  showing,  a  clear 
showing,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  terror.  Terror  because  of  the  signs  of  heaven  can 
only  come  from  ignorance.  The  moment  the  mind  takes  in  the  great  general  drift  ot 
Gen.  i.,  that  same  moment  dismay  will  yield  to  an  intelligent  veneration  towards  God. 
A  savage,  seeing  the  express  train  rush  past  him,  with  its  thunder  and  mystery,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  is  as  a  matter  of  course  utterly  terrified  and  bewildered. 
But  there  would  be  no  terror  and  bewilderment  if  he  only  really  knew  all  the  wisdom, 
patience,  and  controlling  power  which  have  made  that  express  what  it  is.  Further- 
more, who  would  think  of  denying  the  immense  utility  of  railways  to  the  world 
because  every  now  and  then  there  is  some  hideous  disaster  to  a  train  ?  And,  similarly, 
through  all  the  mysterious  destructions  which  from  time  to  time  come  in  the  natural 
world,  we  must  look  at  something  beyond  and  above  them.  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
into  the  world  to  make  manifest  and  explicit  the  love  of  God  as  a  great  reality,  is 
higher  than  any  of  these  causes  of  temporal  pain  and  loss.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
get  any  satisfactory  view  of  suffering  as  a  whole,  and  we  do  well  to  refrain  from  putting 
any  speculation  of  our  own  in  the  place  of  such  a  view.  Our  wisdom  is  to  get  more 
and  more  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  God.  Only  so  can  it  become  possible  for  us  to 
say  that  "  we  shall  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea." — Y. 

Ver.  23. — The  iiuij  of  man  not  in  himself.  I.  Man  re  not  to  bb  the  choosbb  op 
HIS  WAY.  "  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself."  It  is  surely  not  without 
significance  that  ain  is  here  used  for  "  man."  To  the  Hebrew  there  must  always  have 
been  the  opportunity  of  peculiar  suggestions  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  word.  Adam 
would  rise  to  mind,  the  first  man,  with  God's  purposes  for  him,  and  his  speedy 
calamitous  departure  from  those  purposes.  God  made  Adam  that  he  might  go  in  God's 
way.  When  the  two  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  are  taken  together,  it  will  be 
seen  how  abundant  is  the  evidence  that  the  way  of-  Adam  was  not  in  himself.  His 
only  condition  of  safety,  peace,  and  happiness  was  in  strict  comiiliance  with  the 
Divine  injunctions.  And  with  regard  to  the  descendant  of  Adam,  he  who  can  read  the 
account  of  Adam  and  see  the  essential  correspondence  between  ancestor  and  posterity, 
is  there  not  everything  to  teach  him  that  his  way  also  is  not  in  himself?  Why,  he  is 
some  little  distance  advanced  in  the  way  before  he  is  conscious  that  it  is'a  way  at  all. 
The  preservation  of  his  life  and  the  direction  of  it  have  been  at  the  disposition  of 
others.  And  when  life — as  far  as  individnal  responsibility  is  concerned — really  begins, 
how  wise  he  proves  to  be  who  looks  for  the  pointing  of  God's  finger,  and  feels  that  he 
must  follow  itl  The  man  who  insists  that  he  can  make  his  own  way  only  finds  it 
perish  at  last.  Because  no  way  can  be  considered  just  as  a  way ;  whether  it  is  pleasant 
or  painful,  easy  or  difficult,  is  not  the  great  matter,  but  whither  it  leads,  what  lies  at 
the  end  of  it.  As  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  ship,  ignorant  oi 
his  destination  and  how  to  reach  it,  so  it  is  equally  foolish  for  a  man  to  suppose  that 
any  way  will  do  so  long  as  it  is  as  comfortable  and  easy  as  he  can  make  it.  Mari'i 
right  way  must  be  according  to  God's  clear  will;  and  it  is  the  way  of  trust  in  Jesus 
wno  is  the  Son  and  Christ  of  God.  Note,  further,  the  strong  expression  of  individual 
assurance  here  given.  "I  know,"  says  Jeremiah.  He  knew  it  indeed  from  his  own 
experience.     The  way  in  which  he  now  was,  of  prophet  and  witness  for  Jehovah,  was 
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aot  of  his  choosing.  He  did  not  think  himself  fit  for  it.  And  yet  so  far  was  he 
from  being  right  in  his  own  impressions  as  a  young  man,  that  it  appears  God  had 
chosen  him  for  a  special  purpose  or  ever  his  existence  bad  begun.  It  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  a  man  when,  either  from  experience  of  his  own  wanderings  or  prudent  observa- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  others,  he  can  say  in  this  matter,  "  I  know."  He  spares 
himself  much  anxiety  and  shame  who  is  humble  enough  to  put  himself  under  Divine 
guidance. 

II.  God  M08T  ESTABLISH  MAN  WHEN  HE  IS  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAT.  "  It  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  make  sure  of  his  steps."  In  other  words,  though  he  may  have  begun 
the  journey  rightly,  that  is  no  proof  that  he  will  go  on  without  hindrance  or  disaster 
to  the  end.  In  days  when  the  journeys  of  most  people,  even  long  journeys,  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  on  foot,  this  expression  with  regard  to  the  walking  man  would 
be  very  significant.  The  perils  of  such  a  journey  were  well  known — perils  from  robbers, 
]ierils  of  losing  one's  way  in  the  dark  and  sometimes  probably  in  the  daylight,  perils 
through  trusting  to  strangers  who  may  deceive  or  insufficiently  inform  him,  perils  through 
sickness  far  from  home  and  friends.  And  so  in  the  great  spiritual  way  there  is  needed 
humility  all  through.  The  way  is  made  up  of  little  steps,  and  a  false  step  may  not 
be  possible  to  retrieve.  Divine  knowledge  and  Divine  intimations  must  stand  in  the 
place  of  our  experience.  Faith  in  God's  wisdom  wliich  cannot  fail,  and  in  God's  Word 
which  cannot  lie,  must  be  our  resource  in  all  perplexity.  There  are  times  when  com- 
mon sense  and  right  feeling  are  enough  to  guide  our  conduct,  yet  even  these  are  more 
the  gift  of  God  than  may  at  first  appear.  We  cannot,  then,  be  too  minutely  observant 
as  to  our  need  of  Divine  light  and  truth  and  assurance.  Thus,  being  found  in  the 
right  way  and  enduring  to  the  end,  we  shall  be  safe.— Y. 

Ver.  24. — Ood't  correction  of  his  people.  A  preliminary  difficulty  is  felt  here,  in  that 
this  earnest  deprecation  seems  to  apply  to  the  position  of  an  individual.  Ver.  23  is  easily 
taken  as  being  the  utterance  of  Jeremiah  himself,  but  ver.  24  can  only  apply  with  pro- 
priety to  the  nation.  Such  an  utterance  as  that  of  this  chapter  must  evidently  be  ti.ken 
as  a  combination  made  up  by  several  speakers.  Jehovah  speaks ;  Jeremiah  speaks ;  the 
nation  speaks;  and  in  such  an  outburst  as  that  of  ver.  24  the  nation  speaks  fitly,  not  as 
a  multitude,  but  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence with  ch.  iii.  4,  where  Israel  is  represented  as  possibly  addressing  Jehovah, 
and  saying,  "  My  Father,  thou  art  the  Guide  of  my  youth."  And  here  is  an  ample 
confession  that  the  filial,  dependent,  submissive  spirit  is  needed  still. 

I.  Observe  the  admission  of  wbong-doxnq.  "  Correct  me,"  uttered  at  all,  is  an 
admission  that  correction  is  deserved.  The  whole  of  the  supplication  of  course  implies 
a  reference  to  the  relation  of  father  and  child,  as  if  Israel  said,  "  My  Father,  I  have 
done  wrong,  and  I  know  that  all  wrong-doing  children,  when  the  wrong  is  discovered, 
must  expect  to  be  corrected."  The  correction  of  children  by  their  parents  must  have 
been  very  familiar  to  all  Israelites;  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  many  of  its  pithy  sentences, 
being  in  part  a  consequence  of  this  familiarity  and  in  part  a  cause  of  it.  A  most 
important  part  In  the  benefit  of  correction  came  from  its  very  certainty,  from  the  child's 
knowledge  that  the  correctiou  could  not  be  escaped.  Thuugh  the  extent  of  it  might  be 
an  open  question,  the  certainty  was  to  be  no  question  at  all.  The  position  might  be 
put  thus :  If  an  earthly  father,  being  evil,  yet  has  firmness  enough  not  to  overlook  the 
least  departure  from  his  commandments,  then  the  pure  Jehovah  above,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  Father  of  Israel,  cannot  be  less  strict  to  mark  iniquity.  Israel  has  done  wrong, 
and  to  make  an  ample  admission  of  the  wrong,  to  welcome  the  needful  chastisement, 
is  nothing  more  than  what  is  right.  There  is  no  nitrit  in  such  an  admission ;  the 
suppliant  who  makes  it  is  only  doing  what  he  ought  to  do.  To  continue  insensible  of 
the  wrong  adds  to  the  wrong,  and  makes  correction  as  correction  altogether  in  rain. 

II.  A    FEAB   lest  the  CORRECTION   MAT    BECOME  EXCKSBIVE  AND    INJURIOUS.      Israel 

has  before  its  mind,  the  conception  of  a  father  in  his  relations,  powers,  and  duties. 
But  since  the  measurements  are  made  from  the  earthly  father  with  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, it  follows  that  not  only  are  the  encouraging  aspects  of  the  relation  seen,  but  alss 
dreadful  possibilities  as  to  how  far  the  chastising  force  may  go.  Israel  urgue*  too 
closely  from  the  father  on  earth  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  The  earthly  father  is  seen 
boiling  over  with  rage,  beating  his  child  in  the  wildness  of  his  fury,  not  because  it 
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has  done  wrong,  but  because  it  has  thwarted  him.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  very 
partial  way  of  conceiving  the  fatherhood  of  God;  this  exaggeration  of  mere  mifjht. 
There  is  thus  given  an  index  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Isratlites 
had  of  God,  and  a  proof  how  much  Jcsiis  was  needed  to  come  in  and  reveal  the  Father, 
bringing  the  serenity  and  composed  action  of  his  attributes  into  full  view,  God,  oi 
course,  never  acts  with  fury  and  frenzy  as  we  apply  these  words  to  man.  God  produces 
results  through  man,  and  there  may  be  fury  in  the  human  agents,  but  in  the  God 
behind  them  there  is  none.  The  narrow  notion  of  Jehovah  expressed  in  vers.  2'f 
and  25  itself  needed  to  be  corrected.  His  favour  towards  Israel  was  not  an  arbitrarj 
thing,  nor  could  it  be  right  that  his  imagined  wild  fury  might  justly  expend  itself  on 
heathens.  If  Israel  was  to  be  corrected  with  judgment,  the  same  judgment  was  surely 
needed  to  correct  the  heathen.  If  there  is  fury  with  them,  there  can  be  no  true 
dealing  in  judgment  with  Israel.  Severity  with  the  heathen  as  typical  enemies  of  the 
typical  people  of  God  is  another  matter ;  but  severity  must  never  be  confounded  with 
fury. 

HI.  Thk  kind  of  corkbotion  desired.  "  Correct  me,  but  with  judgment."  Correc- 
tion, to  have  any  proper  effect,  must  be  deliberate,  and  proportioned  to  the  offence  that 
has  been  committed.  While  it  comes  from  a  fatherly  purpose,  it  must  come  also  with 
the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  a  judicial  procedure.  A  charge  is  made ;  evidence  ia 
adduced  and  examined ;  defence,  denial,  extenuation,  are  listened  to ;  everything  must 
be  weighed ;  and  so  he  who  is  corrected  will  feel  in  his  conscience  that  the  correction 
is  just.  The  severity  is  not  blind  and  measureless  force.  If  it  cannot  fall  short  of  a 
certain  standard  of  pain,  neither  will  it  exceed  it.  Any  other  sort  of  dealing  has  no 
right  to  the  name  of  correction  at  all.  Foolish  Rehoboam,  threatening  to  chastise  the 
people  with  scorpions,  is  an  illustration  of  what  must  ever  be  avoided  by  those  who 
are  in  power.  Be  it  a  child  or  he  it  a  man  who  is  smitten,  no  good  can  be  done  unleeo 
there  is  the  sense  that  the  smiting  is  just.^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Tlie  superscription  in  ver.  1  evidently  be- 
loiigsto  the  three  chapters  xi. — xiii.,  tliough 
sh.  xi.  and  xii.  are  more  closely  connected 
with  each  other  than  with  oh.  xiii.  To  whioli 
period  the  group  of  prophecies  belongs — 
whether  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  or  of  Jehoiaohin,  or  to  various  periods, 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  contains  at  any 
rate  one  passage  (ch.  xii.  7—17)  which  was 
almost  certainly  put  in  by  a  later  editor. 
It  is  doubtless  Jeremiah's  work,  but  seems 
out  of  place  here  (sec  below,  on  this  pas- 
sage). Naegelsbach's  analysis  of  oh.  xi.,  xii., 
is  striking.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
entire  discourse  he  assumes  to  be  the  anti- 
thesis of  covenant  and  conspiracy,  and  pro- 
ceeds thus:  1.  A  reminder  of  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
people  lately  made  under  Josiah  (oh.  xi. 
1—8).  2.  First  stage  of  the  conspiracy;  all 
Israel,  instead  of  keeping  the  covenant  witli 
Jehovah,  conspires  against  him  (oh.  xi.  9 — 
13).  3.  The  punishment  of  the  conspiracy  is 
MB  irreversible,  Mvere  judgment  (oh.  xi.  U — 


17).  4.  Second  stage  of  the  conspirmy  ;  the 
plot  of  tho  mou  of  AnatUoth(oh.  xi. .  8 — 23). 
5.  Third  stage;  the  plot  in  the  pL<ophet's 
own  family  (ch.  xi.  I — 6).  Naegelsbauh,  how- 
ever, with  violence  to  exegesis,  continues 
thus  (assuming  the  homogeneousneikci  of  ch, 
xii.  1 — 6  and  7 — 17) :  6.  Israel's  covjpiracy 
punished  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nei^^hbour- 
ing  peoples  against  Israel  (ch.  xii.  V — 13). 
7.  Bemovnl  of  all  antitheses  by  fLe  final 
union  of  all  in  the  Lord  (cli.  xii.  14 — 17). 

The  opening  verses  of  this  eliapijr  give 
us  (as  we  have  seen  already  in  the  general 
Introduction)  a  most  vivid  idea  of  t^ie  acti- 
vity of  Jeremiah  in  propagating  >  know- 
ledge of  the  Deuteronomic  Tdrdh  (i.e.  the 
Divine  "directions"  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  life).  It  may  eveii  be  inferred 
from  ver.  6  that  he  made  a  missionary  cir- 
cuit in  Judah,  with  the  view  of  influencing 
the  masses.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  "elders  " 
of  the  different  towns  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  ceremony  described  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  "  The  words  of  this  covenant "  had 
been  ratified  by  the  national  representa- 
tives; but  it  required  a  prophetio  enth» 
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aium  to  carry  them  home  to  the  hearti  of 
the  people.  Hence  it  wae  that  "  the  word 
came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying, 
Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and 
speak  onto  the  men  of  Jndah,"  eto. 

Ver.  2. — Hear  ye  .  .  .  and  speak.  To 
whom  is  this  addressed  ?  To  Jeremiah  and 
his  disciples.  The  Septuagint,  indeed,  fol- 
lowed by  Hitzig  and  Graf,  read  (instead  of 
"  speak  ye "),  "  Thou  shalt  speak  unto 
them,"  adopting  one  different  vowel-point, 
But  this  involves  an  inconsistency  with  the 
first  verb,  and  is  not.  at  all  necessary,  for  why 
shovild  we  suppose  Jeremiah  to  have  been 
completely  isolated?  If  the  prophet  had 
well-wishers  even  among  the  princes,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  must  have  had 
more  prononDced  adherents  in  the  classes 
less  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  society. 

Ver.  3. — Here  begins  a  series  of  direct 
references  to  Deuteronomy,  determining  the 
date  of  the  discourse.  Cursed  be  the  man, 
etc.;  alluding  to  Deut.xxvii.  26  (which  has, 
however,  not  "  obeyeth,"  but  "  confirmeth," 
i.e.  ratifieth  as  his  own  personal  rule  of  con- 
duct. The  words  of  this  covenant ;  rather, 
the  words  of  thii  ordinance.  The  rendering 
"covenant,"  however,  is  not  so  much  erro- 
neous as  unsuitable  in  this  context ;  it  is  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  b'riih, 
the  original  sense  being  rather  "  authorita- 
tive appointment"  (from  barah,  to  cut, 
hence  to  decide).  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so 
injurious  to  a  correct  iinderstanding  of  the 
Scriptures  as  persistently  rendering  a  He- 
brew or  Greek  word  by  the  same  sup- 
posed equivalent.  "  Covenant "  is  no  doubt 
appropriate  in  somo  passages  (e.g.  Josh.  ix.  6; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  3),  because  an  "  appointment" 
between  men,  if  equals, involves  "  giving  and 
taiing;  "  but  ie  inadequate  when  the  parties 
are  not  equals,  and  most  of  all  when  the 
superior  party  is  the  Divine  Being.  In  these 
cases  we  must  clearly  recur  to  the  original 
meaning  of  "  appointment "  or  "  ordinance ; " 
and  we  have  one  such  case  here  (see  also 
Hos.  vi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xi.  4 ;  Job  xxxi.  i.  ; 
Ps.  cv.  10;  but  not  Gen.  xvii.  9i.  AioflVl 
(1,  an  arrangement ;  2,  a  will  or  testament ; 
3,  a  covenant)  is  to  some  extent  parallel  (see 
Cremei's  '  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of 
New  Testament  Greek,' ».».). 

Ver.  4. — From  the  iron  furnace ;  rather, 
out  of  the  iron  furnace.  It  is  Egypt  which  is 
thus  described (comp.  Deut.  iv.  20  ;  1  Kings 
viii.  51).  The  oppression  in  Egypt  was  like 
the  furnace  in  which  iron  is  rendered  mal- 
leable by  heat  (so  Isa.  xlviii.  10,  "I  have 
tested  thee  in  tlie  furnace  of  affliction  "). 

Ver.  5. — The  oath  which  I  have  sworn 
(so  Deut.  vii.  8 ;  comp.  viii.  18).  As  it  is 
this  day ;  a  Deuteronomio  formula  (see  e.g. 
Ueui.  li  30  i  iv.  20),  appealing  to  the  test  of 


experience.  So  be  It,  0  lord.  The  Hebrew 
has  "  Amen,  Jehovah."  "  Amen  " equivalent 
to  "  true,  faithful,  trustworthy ;  "  or  used  in 
this  way  as  a  formula  of  asseveration,  "  may 
it  be  verified  by  facts"  (the  Septuagint  b.is 
yivono) ;  comp.  ch.  xxviii.  6. 

Ver.  6. — Froolaim  all  these  words,  etc. 
This  command  probably  points  to  a  mis- 
siiinary  circuit  of  Jeremiah,  as  suggested 
abr-ve  Others  render, "read  aloud"  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxii.  8,  Hebrew);  but  Jeremiali 
receives  the  direclion  to  "proclaim"  or 
"cry"  elsewhere  (ch.  ii.  2;  iii.  12,  etc.). 
So  Gabriel,  in  the  Koran,  directs  Moliam- 
med  to  "cry,"  i.e.  to  proclaim  or  preach 
(Sura  xcvl.  1). 

Vers  7,  8. — A  condensation  of  oh.  vii. 
23 — 26.  Imagination  J  rather,  etubbomnest 
(see  on  ch.  iii.  17).  I  will  bring ;  rather,  i 
brought.  All  the  words.  "  Word  "  sometimes 
means  "thing  sp.ikeu  of;"  here,  for  instance, 
the  curses  specified  in  Deut.  xxviii 

Ver.  9. — A  conspiracy.  The  language  is 
figurative.  Jehovah  is'  the  King  of  Israel ; 
to  commit  sin  is  "to  rebel  against"  him 
(Authorized  Version  sometimes  weakens 
this  into  "  transgress  ") ;  and  to  encourage 
one  another  in  wickedness  is  "  to  con.-ipire 
against "  God.  We  need  not  suppose  any 
open  combination  against  spiritual  religion  ; 
it  is  enough  if  "  the  spirit  of  the  time  "  was 
directly  contrary  to  it. 

Ver.  10.— Their  forefathers.  The  Hebrew 
has  "their  fathers,  the  former  ones."'  The 
allusion  is  to  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan  under  the 
judges.  The  prophets  are  constantly  point- 
ing their  hr aiers  back  to  those  early  times, 
eitlier  for  warning  (as  liere)  or  for  encour- 
agement (ell.  ii.  1 ;  Hos.  ii.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  26 ; 
Ixiii.  11,  13).  And  they  went  after;  rather 
and  they  {themselves)  have  gone  after.  The 
pronoun  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  t</ 
indicate  that  the  prophet's  oontempoi  aries 
are  now  the  subject. 

Vers.  1 1 — 13. — A  summary  of  Jeremiah's 
usual  prophecies  (comp.  ch.  iv.  6;  vi.  19; 
xlx.  3;  and  especially  ii.  2.S;  vii.  17). 

Ver.  13. — Tliat  shameful  thing;  rather, 
the  shame.  The  name  Baal  is  changed,  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  of  the  speaker,  into 
Bosheth  (see  ch.  iii  24).  Manasseh,  we  are 
told,  "  raised  up  altars  for  Baal "  (2  Kings 
xxi.  3). 

Ver.  14.— Therefore  pray  not  thou,  eto. 
First  Jehovah  declares,  that  eveu  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prophet  will  be  of  no  avail 
(see  on  ch.  vii.  16),  and  then  that  the  belated 
supplications  of  the  people  themselvts  will 
be  ineffectual  to  avert  the  calamity.  For 
their  trouble.  The  four  most  ancient  ver^ 
sions,  and  some  of  Ihe  extant  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, read  "  in  the  time  of  their  trouble  " 
(H  in  TW.  12).    The  eonfunon  between  tht 
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two  readings  is  easy,  and  the  reading  of  the 
versions  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ver.  15.— What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in 
mine  house  1  "My  beloved"  is  evidently 
the  Jewish  people,  who  in  oh.  xii.  7  is  called 
"the  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul."  The 
Divine  Speaker  expresses  surprise  that  one 
who  has  now  so  poor  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
"my  beloved"  should  appear  in  his  holy 
house.  It  is  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  that 
earlier  revelation  of  Isaiali,  "  When  ye  come 
to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this 
at  your  hand,  to  trample  my  courts  ?  "  (Isa. 
i.  12).  The  Jews,  it  would  seem,  came  to 
the  temple  to  pray,  but  their  prayer  is  not 
accepted,  because  it  is  associated  with  unholy 
practices.  They  thought  by  formal  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  pay  off  their  debt  to  the 
Deity,  and  so  be  free  to  go  on  with  their  old 
devices  (as  in  ch.  vii.  15).  This  seems  the 
best  view  of  the  difiScult  words  which  follow, 
but  it  implies  a  correction  of  the  certainly 
ungrammatical  reudering,of  the  Authorized 
Version — seeing  she  hath  wrought  lewdness 
— ^into  to  work  the  wicked  device.  But  here 
begins  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  verse. 
With  many  cannot  be  riglit ;  for  "  with  " 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
Hebrew;  the  word  in  the  original  simply 
means  "  the  many,"  and  as  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  noun  in  the  singular  with 
"and,"  and  a  verb  in  tlie  plural,  it  is  plain 
that  it  must  (if  correctly  read)  be  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  latter.  The  Septuagint, 
however,  has  a  different  reading,  which  may 
very  well  be  correct,  and  out  of  which  the 
received  Hebrew  reading  may  easily  have 
grown — "  Can  vows  and  holy  [t.«.  hallowed] 
flesh  remove  from  thee  tliy  wickedness  [or 
perhaps, '  thy  calamity ']  ?  "  The  connection 
thus  becomes  easy.  "  Vows  and  holy  flesh  " 
(i.e.  the  flesh  of  sacrifices.  Hag.  it  12), 
naturally  go  together ;  the  only  other  pos- 
sible way  of  taking  the  passage  (assuming 
the  correctness  of  the  received  text)—"  the 
great  ones  and  the  holy  flesh  sh;ill  pass  away 
from  thee "  —  is  obviously  inadmissible. 
"Vows  and  sacrifices,"  however,  precisely 
express  the  true  association  of  ideas.  A 
man  made  a  vow,  and  he  generally  paid  it 
in  the  form  of  a  sacrifice.  But,  inquires 
Jehovah,  "  Can  snoh  vows  and  such  victims 
please  6od,  and  expiate  thy  wickedness  [or, 
'avert  thy  calamity']?  Tlien  thou  mightett 
rgoiae."  The  latter  words  are  not,  indeed, 
more  exact  than  those  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  are  in  accordance  with  grammar, 
and  suit  the  preceding  question.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  the  text  is  right  here  ; 
the  Septuagint  has  Jj  -roirois  Stcupeify. 
(Notice  that  Kcil,  conservative  to  a  fault  in 
matters  affecting  the  received"  text,  agrees 
with  the  above  correction,  which  is  also 
adopted  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Grat) 


Ver.  16. — A  green  oliyo  tree.  The  oliv« 
tree  is  "  one  of  the  most  thriving,  hardy,  ai  d 
productive  trees  in  the  East"  (it  was  the 
first  tree  elected  king  in  the  parable,  Judg. 
ix.  8),  and  with  its  "foliage  of  a  deep, 
perennial  green,"  furnishes  a  striking  symbol 
of  healthful  beauty.  A  psalmist,  speaking 
in  the  character  of  the  typical  righteous 
man,  compares  himself  to  a  "gieen  olive 
tree  in  the  house  of  God  "  (Ps.  lii.  8).  The 
word  rendered  "  green  "  is  one  of  those  which 
are  the  despair  of  translators  (see  on  ch.  ii. 
20).  It  gives  a  picture  in  itself.  We  seem 
to  see  a  flourishing,  sappy  tree,  with  abun- 
dance of  pliant,  gracefully  moving,  peren- 
nially green  branches.  With  the  noise  of  a 
great  tumult.  Either  the  tumult  of  the 
melee  of  battle  is  meant  (the  same  uncommon 
word  is  used  with  such  a  reference  in  Ezek.  i. 
24)  or  the  crashing  of  thunder.  "  With  a 
rushing  mighty  sound"  would  be  a  more 
forcible  rendering.  (For  the  concluding 
figure,  comp.  Ezek.  xxxi.  12.)  He  hath 
kindled  fire,  etc.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
explain  this  as  merely  the  perfect  of  pro- 
phetic certitude.  It  was  literally  true  that 
the  fire  of  war  had  already  devastated  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  Holy  Land.  Israel 
(expressly  referred  to  in  ver.  17)  had  already 
been  carried  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was, 
to  the  prophetic  eye,  as  good  as  destroyed. 
Here,  no  doubt,  that  wonderful  perfect  of 
faith  does  come  in. 

Ver.  17. — The  Lord  of  hosts,  that  planted 
thee.  He  who  "  planted  "  Israel  (comp.  ch. 
ii.  21)  could  also  uproot  it ;  and  though,  for 
the  sake  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  he 
would  not  destroy  it  utterly,  yet  he  could 
not  but  interpose  as  Judge  Jto  punish  its 
manifold  transgressions.  Israel  and  Judah 
are  mentioned  together ;  fur  the  prophets,  so 
far  as  we  know  them  from  their  works,  did 
not  recognize  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Against  themselves ;  rather,  /or 
themselvei ;  i.e.  to  please  themselves. 

Ver.  18. — Here,  as  Naegelsbaoh  puts  it, 
begins  the  second  stage  of  the  "  conspiracy." 
Hath  given  me  knowledge,  etc. ;  rather,  gave 
me  knowledge,  and  I  kitew  it.  Then ;  i.e, 
when  I  was  in  utter  unconsciousness. 
Jeremiah  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
murderous  purpose  of  his  townsmen,  till  hy 
some  "special  providence"  it  came  tu  his 
knowledge.' 

Ver.  19. — like  a  lamb  or  an  ox;  rather, 
a«  a  mild  lamb  (as  one  of  the  old  translations 
has  it),  equivalent  to  quasi  agn'ta  man»tietu) 
(Vulgate).  Jeremiah  says  that  he  was  as 
unsuspicious  as  a  tame  lamb  which  has 
grown  up  with  its  master's  family  (2  Sam. 
xii.  3).  The  Arabs  use  the  very  game 
adjective  in  a  slightly  different  form  as 
an  epithet  of  such  tame  lambs  (Bochart, 
<  Hierozoicon,'  L  520— 522,  eait.  1663>    It 
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is  impouible  to  help  thinking  of  that 
«  SeiTuit  of  JehoTah,"  of  whom  Jeremiah 
WM  a  type,  who  ia  said,  in  prophetic  vision, 
to  have  been  "brought  a«  a  lamb  to  the 
slanKhter,"  and  "not  to  have  opened  his 
monm  "  (laa.  liii.  7).  The  tree  wiOi  the  frnit 
thereof;  apparently  a  proverbial  expreseion. 
Giving  the  words  their  ordinary  meaning, 
the  rendering  would  be,  the  tree  with  it$ 
bread  (b'lakhmo).  Our  translators  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  transition  from 
"bread"  to  "fruit"  was  as  justifiable  in 
Hebrew  as  it  is  in  Arabic  (in  wliich  'u/rZu 
means  properly  "  food  "  in  general,  but  also 
"  date  fruit ").  Fruit,  however,  was  not  such 
an  important  article  of  food  with  the 
Israelites  a*  with  the  Arabs ;  and  we  must 
either,  with  Hitzig,  suppose  a  letter  to  have 
intruded  into  the  text,  and  render  (from  a 
oorraoted  reading  b'UkhS),  with  it>  tap  (comp. 
Deut  xxxiv.  7,  Hebrew),  or  else  appeal 
to  the  etymology  of  lehhem  (commonly 
"  bread  "),  which  is  "  Arm,  consistent,"  and 
render,  the  tree  with  its  pith  (Hence  lahmu 
in  Arabic  means  *'  flesh,  and  luhmaiu,  "  a 
woof").  It  is  no  credit  to  St.  Jerome  that 
he  followed  the  absurd  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  "Let  us  put  wood  into  his 
bread." 

Ver.  20. — (Parallel  passage,  ch.  xi.  12.) 
Unto  thee  have  I  revetiled  my  cause.  This 
is  the  literal  rendering,  but  a  comparison  of 


Fs.  zzii.  Sand  Prov.  xvi.  S,  suggests  that  the 
meaning  is  "  Upon  thee  have  I  rolled  my 
cause."  Tills  expression  is  certainly  not 
only  more  forcible,  but  more  appropriate 
than  the  other.  Jeremiah's  cause  was  not 
a  secret  which  needed  to  be  "  revealed  "  to 
Jehovah,  but  a  burden  too  heavy  for  so  finely 
strung  a  nature  to  bear  alone.  Grammati- 
cally, the  preferred  meaning  is  quite  justifi- 
able, though  less  obvious,  as  there  are  other 
instances  of  an  interchange  of  meanings 
between  two  classes  of  verbs  (see  on  ch. 
xxxiii.  6). 

Ver.  21. — Prophesy  not,  etc.  The  men 
of  Anathoth  tried  first  of  all  to  efiEect  their 
object  by  threatening.  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  should  be  rather,  by  the  name,  eto.  The 
phrase  is  exactly  parallel  to  Pa.  Iv.  1,  "  Save 
me,  O  God,  by  thy  Name,  and  judge  me  by 
thy  strength."  The  Name  of  God  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  revealed  presence  or  personality. 
Baal's  prophets  prophesied  "  by  Baal " 
(ch.  it  8),  i.e.  by  an  impulse  thought  to 
proceed  from  Baal*;  Jehovah's  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  revealed  presence. 

Ver.  22. — Theii  sons  and  their  daughters, 
etc.  The  lot  of  the  weaker  sex  and  of  the 
male  children  under  the  military  age  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  young  wurriors. 

Ver.  23. — Even  the  year,  etc. ;  better,  in 
the  year  of  their  visitation  (or,  punteftment), 
taking  the  accusative  as  that  of  time. 


HOMILETICS. 

V«i.  1 — 8. — The  ancient  covenant.  I.  The  objbot  of  the  covenant.  This  was  to 
secure  obedience.  No  covenant  was  required  on  God's  side,  since  he  is  ever  willing  to 
bless  and  changeless  in  his  beneficence.  But  for  the  sake  of  men's  faith  and  to  secure 
their  allegiance  God  graciously  condescended  to  enter  into  covenant  bonds.  It  is  there- 
fore foolish  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  irrespective  of  our  conduct.  They 
are  "  covenant "  promises — i.e.  conditional  aiid  assured  on  certain  terms.  If  we  break 
the  terms  we  can  no  longer  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises. 

IL  Tmt  BAN0TI0N8  OP  THE  COVENANT.  1.  The  obligation*  of  gratitude.  The  past 
mercies  of  God  are  recited  ;  e.g.  deliverance  from  Egypt.  2.  Promises  of  future  good. 
If  faithful,  Israel  was  to  take  possession  of  the  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
3.  Threat*  in  case  of  disobedience.  If  they  proved  unfaithful,  the  people  were  to  find 
the  land  of  promise  full  of  troubles,  and  ultimately  to  be  expelled  from  it  (Dent. 
zxviiL  15).  4.  Constant  Divine  pleading.  The  covenant  could  not  lapse  through 
forgetfulness.  Prophets  were  sent  again  and  again  to  urge  its  claims  on  the  people 
(ver.  7). 

III.  The  obligation  of  the  covenant.  This  was  an  ancient  covenant ;  yet  it  was 
still  binding.  God  was  still  fulfilling  his  part  in  blessing  his  people.  The  obligation 
was  not  such  as  time  could  affect.  What  is  inherently  right  once  is  right  eternally. 
Truth  does  not  lose  force  with  age.  The  Bible  contains  covenants  which  age  has  made 
venerable,  but  not  feeble.  Its  commands  and  promises  are  eternally  fresh  and  living, 
and  when  the  merely  local  and  personal  exterior  is  laid  aside,  the  essence  of  them  applies 
as  much  to  us  as  to  the  Jews.  The  appetite  for  mere  novelty  which  characterizes  much 
intellectual  inquiry  in  the  present  day,  as  it  did  that  of  the  Athenians  of  St.  Paul's  age 
(Acts  ivii.  21),  ignores  the  fact  that  the  most  important  question  is  "  What  is  true?" 
not  "  What  ia  new  ?  "    Old  familiar  truths  must  be  noticed  that  they  may  be  remem* 
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bered  and  practised,  though  of  course  not  to  the  exclusioa  of  new  truths.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  abolish  but  perfects  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  old.  It  contains  that 
»nd  more. 

IV.  The  BK3A0H  op  the  covenant.  The  people  are  accused  of  disobeying  the  precepta 
of  the  covenant  (ver.  8).  Disobedience  involved  both  the  loss  of  the  promised  blessings 
and  the  execution  of  the  threatened  curses.  They  who  accept  special  privileges  incur 
special  obligations.  Tliey  who  enter  into  a  Divine  covenant  will  be  judged  by  the 
terms  of  that  covenant.  Christians  will  be  judged,  not  simply  by  the  common  law  of 
righteousness  in  conscience  and  nature,  but  by  the  special  requirements  of  the  New 
Testament,  i.e.  of  the  covenant  of  Christianity. 

Veri.  11 — 13. — Idolatry  confounded.  I.  Trouble  ib  a  touchstone  fob  EELiaious 
TBUTH.  The  idolatry  that  is  played  with  in  prosperity  is  found  to  be  useless  in 
adversity.  The  Jews  had  regarded  mere  stocks  and  stones  as  their  gods.  But  in  the 
season  of  real  distress  they  turn  from  these  and  cry  to  the  true  God  to  arise  and  save 
them.  1.  The  ground  of  confidence  which  gives  way  in  the  hour  of  need  is  worse  than 
useless  ;  it  is  treacherous  and  ruinous,  and  the  discovery  of  its  true  character  confounds 
those  who  have  relied  on  it.  A  religion  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  trouble  is  a 
mockery.  2.  Trouble  reveals  the  vanity  of  an  insincere  faith.  In  trouble  we  need  the 
true,  the  real;  all  fake  religiousness,  all  playing  at  devotion,  breaks  down  then.  If  our 
religion  has  been  vain  and  ill  founded,  we  are  then  discovered  and  made  to  be  ashamed, 
"  like  a  thief  when  he  is  found  "  (ch.  ii.  26).  3.  There  is  a  deep  instinct  which  cries  out 
for  the  true  God  in  the  hour  of  distress.  Old  memories  then  revive,  scouted  faiths 
reassert  themselves,  the  first  cry  of  the  child  to  his  Parent  breaks  out  again  involun- 
tarily, and  the  godless  man  in  his  agony  groans,  "  O  my  God  1 " 

II.  If  wb  have  fobsaken  God  in  prosperity  we  have  no  eioht  to  expect  him 
TO  save  us  is  adversity.  The  religion  which  we  accept  in  our  general  life  is  that 
to  which  we  should  justly  look  in  our  hours  of  need.  Here  is  the  natural  irony  ot 
religion.  A  man  is  punished  by  being  lett  to  the  protection  of  the  creed  of  his  own 
choice.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  whenever  we  truly  repent  and  seek 
God  spiritually  he  will  receive  and  save  us  (Hos.  vi.  1).  But  the  mere  cry  for  God's 
help  in  distress  is  not  repentance,  nor  is  it  a  spiritual  return  to  God.  It  is  a  selfish 
utterance,  and  may  be  made  while  the  heart  is  still  far  from  God,  and  the  sins  which 
drove  us  from  him  still  unrepented  of.  It  would  Iw  neither  just  nor  good  for  us  that 
God  should  respond  to  so  degraded  and  imspiritual  a  prayer. 

III.  All  qeounds  of  religious  confidence  except  faith  in  the  true  God 
hBOVB  false  at  the  TEST  OF  TRODBLB.  This  is  the  result  of  applying  the  touchstone 
of  trouble ;  this  is  the  lesson  of  bitter  experience  when  men  are  left  to  cry  to  theii'  false 
gods  in  the  hour  of  need.  1.  If  there  were  any  worth  in  these  grounds  of  confidence 
it  would  be  seen  then.  (1)  They  should  answer  to  men's  requirements,  for  men  have 
made  them  to  suit  their  own  wishes.  (2)  They  should  be  sufficient  in  number  for  help. 
"  According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah."  How  many  religious 
refuges  have  men  made  for  themselves  1  Shall  all  these  human  inyentions  fail?  (3) 
They  should  be  sufficiently  various  to  aflbrd  the  required  help.  Every  city  had  its 
peculiar  cult.  The  human  notions  of  religion  are  infinitely  various.  Cannot  a  man 
find  one  to  meet  his  need  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  creeds?  2.  Experience 
furnishes  the  answer  to  these  questions,  and  shows  the  certain  failure  of  all  the  creeds 
of  human  invention.  They  must  fail :  (1)  Because  they  are  human.  How  can  the  god 
whom  a  man  has  made  save  him  ?  (2)  Because  they  are  commonly  materialistic — 
the  stock  and  stone  of  the  Hebrew  idolatry  find  their  counterparts  in  tho  materialistic 
philosophy  and  schemes  of  merely  physical  amelioration  of  modern  men.  (3)  Because 
they  are  numerous,  and  therefore  none  of  infinite  value,  but  all  limited  in  range. 
(4)  Because  they  are  reflections  of  our  own  thought,  not  higher  influences  to  lead  that 
thought.  Every  city  had  its  god  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  city.  Men  have  their 
separate  creeds  corresponding  to  their  inclinations  and  prejudices.  Such  creeds  afford 
no  refuge  when  deeper  questions  open  up  in  the  dark  night  of  distress. 

Verg.  16,  17. — The  olive  struck  by  lightning.  Under  the  image  of  an  olive  tree  con- 
■umod  by  lightaiug  fire*  the  prophet  portrays  the  devastation  which  will  come  u^a 
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Israel  in  snite  of  former  prosperity.    This  is  a  type  of  the  similar  doom  which  may 
overtake  the  happy  and  prosperous. 

I.  Thk  happy  peospbbity.  1.  The  olive  tree  was  green, — ^perennially  green.  Pros- 
perity may  be  constant  and  unbroken  before  the  descent  of  judgment.  2.  It  was  fair. 
Prosperity  may  come  with  much  honour  and  gladness.  3.  It  was  fruitful.  The  life 
may  abound  in  good  to  others.  4.  It  was  planted  by  Ood.  (Ver.  17.)  AH  good  cornea 
from  him,  and  it  is  a  great  good  to  be  established  in  our  way  of  life  by  God's  will  and 
help.  Yet  none  of  these  good  things  sufficed  to  avert  a  terrible  doom.  Present  pros- 
perity is  no  security  against  future  adversity.  The  goodness  of  the  past  will  be  no  safe- 
guard against  the  punishment  of  sins  of  later  years.  The  long-tried,  honoured,  useful 
man  who  falls  into  sin  at  the  end  of  his  life  must  not  delude  himself  into  supposing 
that  his  earlier  career  will  shield  him  from  all  troublesome  consequences. 

II.  Tee  feakful  devastation.  The  green  and  fair  and  fruitful  tree  was  struck  in 
the  thunderstorm,  and  its  branches  consumed  with  fire.  1.  The  devastation  was  from 
ahove — by  fire  from  heaven.  God  who  planted  also  destro3'ed.  Punishment  is  sent  by 
God.  2.  It  was  sudden.  The  lightning  flash  is  instantaneous.  The  terrible  ruin  of  sin 
may  fall  in  a  moment.  3.  It  was  irresistible.  The  tree  is  passive  and  helpless  in  the 
storm.  Its  very  magnitude  only  invites  the  blow  which  will  destroy  it.  4.  It  was 
destructive.  Fire  consumed  the  branches.  The  fires  of  judgment  are  consuming  fires — 
they  burn  to  destroy  (Matt.  iii.  12). 

Vers.  18 — 23. — The  conspiracy  of  Anathoth.  This  incident  may  afford  us  somo 
lessons  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  in  its  occasion  and  character,  the  behaviour  of  the 
persecuted  and  the  righteous  action  of  God  in  dealing  with  it. 

I.  The  occasion  of  the  conspiracy  illustrates  a  common  cause  of  pebsecution. 
Jeremiah  had  been  proclaiming  unwelcome  truths.  He  had  exposed  sin  and  threatened 
judgment.  Such  preaching  was  unpopular,  and  the  men  of  Anathoth  sought  to  stay 
it  by  force  (ver.  21).  1.  The  faithful  preacher  must  expect  to  meet  with  opposition. 
Unpopularity  is  no  proof  of  incompetence  (i.e.  if  it  arises  from  the  subject-matter  of  the 
teaching,  not  from  the  style  of  the  teacher).  Christ,  who  began  his  mission  with  public 
favour,  ended  it  amidst  universal  contumely.  2.  The  most  needful  truth  is  the  most 
unwelcome.  The  smooth  words  of  false  prophets  of  "  peace  "  are  acceptable.  But  they  are 
narcotics  given  to  men  who  should  be  roused  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  only  hope  for 
those  who  are  spending  wicked  lives  is  in  their  being  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
danger.     The  effort  to  awaken  them,  however,  stirs  their  resentment. 

n.  The  conduct  of  the  conspiratoes  reveals  the  true  character  of  febbe- 
CUTOBS.  1.  It  is  foolish.  Truth  cannot  be  destroyed  by  suppressing  the  voice  that 
utters  it.  Some  day  it  will  declare  itself  in  spite  of  all  hindrance.  2.  It  is  unfair. 
Words  are  met  by  force.  To  silence  a  voice  is  not  to  reply  to  it.  Violent  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  ideas  is  a  tacit  confession  of  inability  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  of 
reason,  a  virtual  confession  of  their  force  of  truth.  3.  It  is  destructive  of  social  order. 
Jeremiah's  fellow-townsmen  conspire  against  him.  The  persecuting  spirit  divides 
nearest  neighbours.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  brotherly  charity  (Matt.  x.  36).  4. 
It  is  treacherous.  While  Jeremiah  was  ignorant  of  their  enmity — led  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter — the  men  of  Anathoth  were  plotting  against  his  life,  6.  It  is 
murderous.  The  tree  is  to  be  destroyed  with  its  fruit.  Professing  a  good  purpose, 
persecution  is  invariably  possessed  by  a  cruel  spirit.  6.  It  covers  enmity  to  Ood  in 
opposition  to  his  servants.  Jeremiah  was  bidcien  no  longer  to  prophesy  in  the  Name  of 
Jehovah.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  spoke  with  Divine  authority.  Therefore  to 
silence  him  was  to  refuse  to  receive  the  message  of  God. 

III.  The  bbhavioub  of  the  victim  exemplifies  the  bight  course  to  be  pursued 
DKDER  PERSECUTION.  1.  Not  to  desist  from  the  duty  which  provoked  the  pprsecution. 
Jeremiah  met  with  little  but  opposition  throughout  his  long  life ;  yet  he  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  last.  2.  Not  to  rashly  embrace  danger.  Jeremiah  sought  deliverance.  It  is 
childish  to  court  persecution.  3.  To  seek  help  from  Ood.  Jeremiah  at  once  com- 
mitted his  cause  to  God.  God  alone  (1)  can  help;  (2)  has  the  authority  to  execute 
vengeance  (Rom.  xii.  19);  (3)  judges  righteously,  impartially,  without  the  bias  of 
passion  ;  and  (4)  discerns  the  motive  of  men  and  the  degrees  of  guilt  trying  "  th»  reins 
uid  the  tt««rt. 
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IV.  The  action  of  God  typifies  the  ultimate  execution  of  Divine  judgment. 
1.  Punishment  must  follow  such  wickedness.  Though  it  is  delayed,  the  vengeance  must 
come.  2.  This  punishment  will  be  severe.  "  The  young  men  shall  die  by  tlie  sword," 
the  children  by  famine.  Feirful  sin  must  brin;j  fearful  penalties.  3.  This  punishment 
will  be  without  exception.  No  remnant  of  the  men  of  Anathoth  will  be  spared.  All 
are  guilty ;  all  must  suffer.  There  is  a  popuhir  impression  to  the  effect  that  the 
number  of  sinful  persons  lessens  the  blamo  attaching  to  each  individual.  It  is  a 
mistake.  If  all  sin,  each  will  be  punished  individually  as  much  as  if  one  only  were 
guilty.  No  conspiracy  of  men,  however  widesp.ead,  however  subtle  in  schemes,  how- 
ever violent  in  action,  can  defeat  the  ends  of  Divine  justice  (Prov.  xi.  21). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  3. —  The  response  of  the  spiritual  conscience  to  the  words  of  Ood.  "  And  I  said, 
Amen,  Jehovah."  This  expression,  uttered  by  Jeremiah  with  apparent  originality,  is 
really  an  echo  of  Beut.  xxvii.  15.  There  it  expresses  the  agreement  of  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel :  here  it  is  the  word  of  one  mouth.  The  adoption  by  the  prophet, 
at  this  juncture,  of  words  so  solemnly  significant  is  very  impressive.  One  stands  sponsor 
for  many  ;  a  righteous  and  earnest  man  for  a  nation  of  callous  transgressors.  And  is 
it  not  often  so  ?  What,  indeed,  would  our  poor,  erring,  depraved  humanity  do  with 
itself  were  it  not  for  these  individual,  mediatorial  spirits,  whom  God  raises  up  from 
time  to  time  through  the  ages  to  interpret  his  will  and  to  keep  it  in  reverent  obedience 
and  spiritual  trust  for  them  who  as  yet  are  ignorant  and  alienated  from  his  life  ?  The 
service  such  men  render  is  of  vast  importance  and  but  imperfectly  understood. 

I.  Only  those  who  abe  in  communion  with  God  can  truly  understand  and 
APPROVE  HiB  JUDGMENTS.  The  Commandment  is  intelligently  alluded  to,  and  its 
penalty  stated.  The  correspondence  of  Judah's  condition  with  that  anticipated  in  the 
original  passage  is  pregnantly  suggested.  All  the  more  so  that  the  transgressors  did  not 
feel  or  admit  the  correspondence.  The  prophet  alone  could  say,  "  Amen ;  "  but  he  said 
it  emphatically  and  representatively.  How  many  of  God's  people  find  a  similar 
difBculty  in  acquiescing  in  his  dispensations  ?  They  do  not  examine  themselves,  or 
their  conscience  is  not  sufficiently  awakened,  and  consequently  they  fail  to  recognize 
his  judgments  and  to  profit  by  them  as  was  intended. 

II.  God  RAISES  up  those  who  shall  respond  to  his  voice  AND  MAINTAIN 
PROVISIONALLY   HIS   COVENANT   RELATIONS   WITH   THE   WORLD.      The   prOphets   Were   not 

only  mouthpieces  of  Divine  truth  ;  they  were  saints  whose  consecration  was  essential 
to  their  spiritual  discernment  and  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  people 
were  for  the  most  part  spiritually  asleep  or  dead.  In  their  spiritual  and  moral 
constitution  a  medium  was  provided  sensitive  enough  for  the  perception  and  trans- 
mission of  Divine  communications.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  these 
messengers  as  "  prepared,  ordained,  and  sent."  They  were  specially  raised  up  for  this 
duty  of  sustaining  the  conscious  relations  of  God  with  his  people.  This  was  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  Messiah-consciousness.  In  a  certain  sense  the  prophet  repented, 
believed,  obeyed,  for  the  whole  people,  even  as  the  high  priest  made  solemn  offering 
once  a  year  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people.  Not  that  this  spiritual  condition  of  the 
inspired  seer  and  saint  could.be  effectual  for  individual  salvation  of  others;  but  that  it 
exercised  a  certain  representative  and  general  influence.  The  prophet  held  the  truth 
as  it  were  in  trust  for  others,  continually  and  energetically  sought  to  mediate  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel,  and  urged  the  people  to  acts  of  repentance  and  obedience.  With 
sach  prophet  it  might  be  said  that  a  new  opportunity  was  given,  a  new  day  of  grace 
afforded,  tor  the  return  of  the  apostate  nation  to  its  primitive  covenant  relations  with 
God.  And  in  the  succession  of  the  prophets  a  guarantee  was  given  of  the  enduring 
character  of  those  relations,  even  when  the  covenant  itself  was  flagrantly  broken  and 
practically  set  aside  by  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerned.  The  essential  point  was  that 
there  should  be  no  age  without  some  person  or  persons  who  should  sustain  a  conscious 
spiritual  connection  with  Jehovah  for  themselves  and  their  race. 

III.  That  which  the  few  have  understood  and  accepted  bhall  become  thh 
COMMON  INHEBITANOB  07  AUi.    TIm  prophet  w«i  for  th«  most  part  a  solitary  and 
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a  lonely  man.  This  iBolation  of  his  lot  was  his  grief,  but  the  persistence  of  the 
succession  of  the  prophets  proved  the  unswerving  purpose  of  God  ultimately  to  save, 
not  only  Israel,  but  the  world.  There  might  be  from  time  to  time  but  one  or  two  who 
could  say  "  Amen  "  to  his  judgments,  but  some  day  the  people  as  a  Vfhole  would 
themselves  endorse  and  approve  them.  And  soon  in  the  "  fulness  of  the  time  "  Christ 
would  come,  who  is  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  "  Amen  "  of  all  the  Divine  Law 
and  promise.  In  his  world-wide  reign  as  our  Eepreaentative,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
through  faith  in  liim,  the  race  will  be  constituted  into  a  new  Israel,  to  keep  the  word 
of  Geo.  In  this  tratisfer  of  influence  the  law  is  that  the  communication  shall  proceed 
friim  the  higher  consciousness  and  consecration  to  the  lower ;  the  travail  for  souls,  etc., 
being  but  a  detailed  sponsorship,  one  day  to  be  done  away  with,  when  "  all  should  know 
him,  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest." — M. 

Ver.  10. — Spiritual  atavism;  or,  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  There  are  punishment*  and 
consequences  of  ancestral  sin  which  reach  even  to  descendants  of  remote  generations. 
This  seems  to  imply  a  descent  of  responsibility — a  subject  full  of  difBculty  and  mystery. 
The  unity  of  the  race  in  its  sin  and  misery  is,  with  St.  Paul,  an  argument  for  the 
probability  and  even  certainty  of  its  unity  in  the  grace  of  salvation.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  treated  in  Scripture  as  antecedent  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Clirist.     In  connection  with  this  subject,  notice — 

I.  The  influence  of  heredity.  In  modern  times  the  laws  of  heredity  have  been 
scientifically  investigated,  and  startling  results  brought  to  light.  Tendency  can  be 
traced  from  parent  to  child  in  gradually  deepening  lines  and  more  conBrmed  manifesta- 
tions. Spirit  as  well  as  body  acknowledges  this  law,  and,  whether  in  health  or  disease, 
its  operation  is  now  placed  beyond  all  dispute.  But  another  law  or  modification  of  this 
law  is  perceived  working  alongside  of  it,  namely,  the  law  of  atavism,  in  which  not  the 
general  tendency  towards  improvement  or  degeneration  is  observed,  but  an  apparently 
arbitrary  and  capricious  recurrence  of  ancestral  peculiarities  that  had  long  disappeared 
from  the  race.  Of  this  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  present  sin  of  Israel.  It  was 
not  in  the  line  of  continuous  succession,  but  a  recurrent  phase  after  intervals  of  normal 
and  religious  life.  Thus  it  showed  that  the  power  of  evil  had  only  been  "  scotched," 
not  killed ;  and  that  it  was  ready  on  the  slightest  provocation  to  assert  itself  in  the 
rankest  forms.  How  much  that  is  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  such  a  principle !  The  two  selves  of  every  man  represent 
infiuencea  that  have  been  at  work  in  his  progenitors  from  remotest  time. 

II.  How  SOLEMN  THE  r.ESPONSlBiLiTT  OP  PARENTS.  No  Care  Can  be  too  great  in 
relation  to  those  we  bring  into  the  world.  Our  own  nature  and  character  should  be 
di ligently  cultivated,  and  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  parental  example,  family  influence, 
and  educative  circumstance  in  their  upbringing.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  are  transmitted  both  physical  and  spiritual 
tendencies  which  have  largely  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
determining  of  destiny.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  parent  exercises  a  despotic  influence 
upon  all  whom  he  brings  into  the  world. 

III.  Ykt  the  accodntabilitt  of  the  children  remains.  In  the  sad  entail  of 
evil  tliere  are  many  bright  instances  of  bold  and  pronounced  departure  from  ancestral 
sin.  The  individual  is  not  wholly  subject  to  predetermining  influences.  If  so,  moral 
freedom  would  be  but  an  illusion.  A  power  is  required  to  break  the  tyranny  of  inherited 
sin,  and  this  is  provided  in  the  grace  of  God.  The  gospel  is  the  development  of  this 
grace  as  an  effeclual  and  adequate  means  of  salvation. — M. 

Ver.  14. — The  staying  of  intercession.  The  desperate  condition  of  Israel  ia  shown  in 
this  prohibition.  How  great  must  have  been  the  sin  of  God's  people,  ere  prayer  on 
their  behalf  could  have  been  forbidden  !    What  could  have  been  the  reason  of  this  ? 

I.  Whilst  sin  is  persisted  in  there  can  be  no  removal  op  Divinb  judgments, 
The  righteousness  of  God  has,  after  long-sufiering  mercy,  brought  these  upor  jis  people. 
The  wisdom  of  their  imposition  is  infallible ;  and  they  spring  from  the  depths  of  an 
inscnitable,  infinite  love.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  condition  which  involved  their  imposi- 
tion is  unchanged,  it  would  be  presumption  to  suggest  their  removal.  It  is  rather  for 
the  rlshteoua  oonscience  ot  wi^i*  eorrowfuUT  to  koprove  the  actipii  of  th«  Suiir«m« 
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Magistrate,  as  he  dravra  his  cordon  round  the  transgressor  and  sompels  Mm  tu 
capitulate.  The  real  calamity  in  connection  with  these  judgments  is  the  spiritual 
wrungnesB  which  necessitates  them,  and  not  the  physical  conditions  through  which 
they  are  executed.  Most  men  suppose  that  if  tlie  pain  or  inconvenience  is  removed 
the  evil  is  at  an  end,  and  the  question  between  them  and  God  settled.  They  still  gu 
on  to  sin.  Impunity  confirms  and  hardens  them  in  their  transgression.  We  have  nut 
learned  the  real  lesson  of  calamity  until  we  have  detected  its  moral  sources  or  occasions, 
and  sought  to  rectify  them  before  God. 

II.  Divine  judgments  mat  in  oertais  instances  bb  oreateb  mkroibb  than 
THE  REMOVAL  OF  THEM  WOULD  BE.  When  judgment  continues  to  rest  upon  the 
transgressor,  it  is  not  mere  vengeance  which  is  represented,  but  mercy  working  on  the 
lines  of  severity.  It  is  God's  emphasis  upon  his  commandment  which  must  be  heeded. 
The  blessing  that  is  latent  in  it  waits  the  appearance  of  a  repentance  not  to  be  repeated 
of.  Like  pent-up  waters,  it  will  flow  in  an  overwhelming  stream  when  once  the 
barriers  of  law  have  been  removed  by  the  sinner's  return  to  God. — M. 

Vers.  18 — 23. — PeriU  of  prophesying.  The  conspiracy  of  which  these  verses  spak 
seems  to  have  been  sudden  as  it  was  secret.  It  affected  the  mind  of  the  prophet  ia  a 
peculiarly  painful  way,  as  it  was  the  men  of  his  own  district  who  were  concerned  in  it-- 
his  friends,  probably  even  kinsfolk,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  worst  enemy.  The 
crime  was  all  the  more  heinous  that  the  means  taken  to  execute  it  were  underhand. 
It  is  possible  that  they  greeted  him  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  hospitiility,  and 
that  ever3tbing  was  done  to  prevent  his  suspecting  his  real  danger.  Upon  his  discover- 
ing the  plot,  it  is  possible  that  they  ceased  to  conceal  their  intentions,  and,  thinking 
him  in  their  power,  urged  him  "  prophesy  not  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

I.  The  perils  of  the  prophet  arose  from  :  1.  A  hatred  of  the  truth  in  his  heareri. 
There  was  something  unpalatable  in  the  continual  denunciations  of  their  wickedness. 
Their  spiritual  and  patriotic  pride  was  wounded.  The  demands  made  upon  them  by 
the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  they  did  not  care  to  yiehi  to ;  and  the  dislike  of  the 
prophet  arose  from  his  association  with  his  message.  No  vengeance,  therefore,  could  be 
too  great.  It  is  not  imprisonment  they  seek  to  inflict,  but  death  itself,  and  death  in 
such  an  obscure  and  ignominious  way  that  "  his  name  may  be  no  more  remembered." 
2.  Their  fear  of  the  consequences  of  his  prophecies.  The  future  which  he  desciibed  as 
inevitable  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  words  he  spoke  threatened  to  overturn 
their  most  cherished,  designs  and  to  rob  them  of  their  precious  things.  3.  Ignorance 
as  to  how  these  might  he  averted.  By  an  easy  process  of  association  tljey  came  to  look 
upon  Jeremiah  as  not  simply  declaring,  but  in  a  sense  causing,  the  evils  of  which  he 
prophesied.  They  reasoned,  therefore,  to  the  foolish  conclusion  that  if  they  could 
destroy  him  they  would  free  themselves  from  the  dangers  which  he  threatened.  The 
preacher  has  often  to  incur  dislike  of  this  sort  from  his  hearers.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  carnal  mind  so  to  misapprehend  the  things  of  God  and  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  At  certain  times  stern  denunciation  and  declaring  of  the  true  oonsequenoos  of 
evil  action  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  enmity,  but  friendship.  The  word  spoken  by  an 
inspired  mind  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  expression  of  mere  bitterness  and  dislike. 
Paul  had  to  entreat  his  converts  not  to  count  him  their  enemy  when  he  sharply  reproved 
them. 

II.  These  perils  are  warded  off  by :  L  Direct  revelation.  This  is  an  advantage 
which  the  ordinary  servants  of  God  may  not  count  upon.  It  was  vouchsafed  occasionally 
to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  there  is  something  in  the  spiritual  mind  which  enables  it 
to  detect  more  quickly  than  others  the  symptoms  of  hatred  to  the  truth.  Promptings 
and  suggestions  to  certain  action  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  to  ordinarily  human 
eyes  unsuspicious,  have  been  too  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  to  be  doubted. 
And  even  where  no  direct  information  may  he  given  as  to  the  reason  of  certain  courses 
of  action,  which  God's  saints  may  be  moved  to  observe,  the  results  clearly  prove  the 
presence  of  a  careful  and  ever-watchful  Providence.  2.  Faith  in  God.  Jei  emiah  said, 
"  Unto  thee  have  I  revealed  my  cause  "  (butter,  "  Upon  thee  have  I  devolved  my  cause  ;. 
He  evidently  felt  that  his  duty  was  to  commit  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  oi 
God.  And  vhis  is  ever  the  safest  way.  The  judgment,  the  prevision  of  man,  are  to 
b«  distrusted.    The  soul  should  cast  itself  by  faith  uiwn  God,  who  is  able  to  save 
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3.  Greater  boldness  in  the  course  of  action  assumed.  This  was  a  distinct  mora' 
advantage.  The  men  whose  action  was  inspired  by  fear  were  certain  to  be  influenced 
by  it.  Superstitious  dread  of  the  effects  of  his  words  would  produce  a  reaction  from 
their  cowardly  plans.  And  they  would  feel  themselves  more  and  more  helpless  as  they 
saw  how  they  aggravated  their  own  punishment.  So  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  and 
the  servants  of  Christ  generally  must  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  be  bold 
in  proclaiming  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  preaching  the  Word,  being  "  instant  ic  season 
and  out  of  season."  There  are  allies  and  reinforcements  latent  in  the  constitution  even 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. — M. 

Ver.  3. — T?u  doom  of  disobedience.  This  new  discourse,  which  begins  with  ch.  xi., 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  sad  monotone  of  denunciation  and  doom  which  goes  on 
throughout  well-nigh  the  whole  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The  curse  pronounced  here 
on  the  disobedient— 

I.  la  VERY  TEBRIBLE.  The  words,  "  Cursed,"  etc.,  are  fearful  words  to  come  from 
the  lips  of  the  God  of  grace  and  mercy.  And  that  which  they  threatened  was  terrible 
also.  What  a  catalogue  of  woes,  which  were  denounced  against  the  guilty  people, 
might  be  compiled  from  these  chapters !  And  how  exactly  the  event  answered  to  the 
prediction  I  Bead  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  which  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  times,  for  proof  of  this.  It  is  a  dismal 
story,  heart-sickening,  and  one  from  which  we  should  at  once  turn  away  were  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  so.  But  all  this,  which  was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for  our  learning, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  give  heed.     For  not  only  is  the  curse  terrible — 

II.  It  is  altooethbb  just.  What  makes  a  sentence,  such  as  is  pronounced  here, 
just  ?  Is  it  not  such  considerations  as  these  ? — 1.  That  the  Law  which  has  been  violated 
should  have  been  altogether  righteous.  None  can  read  over  the  moral  Law  given  by  God 
to  his  people  without  confessing  its  righteousness.  "  The  Law  was  holy,  just,  and 
good."  Those  who  disobeyed  it  and  were  punished  by  it  could  not  dispute  its  righteous- 
ness. 2.  That  it  shovdd  have  been  fully  known.  If  ignorance  could  have  been  pleaded 
the  equity  of  the  sentence  might  have  been  questioned.  _  But  amid  all  possible  publicity 
and  solemnity  the  Law  was  given  at  the  first ;  and  at  a  time  (ver.  4)  when  their  hearts, 
by  rea3onof  God's  exceeding  goodness  to  them,  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  impression. 
And  ever  since  then,  by  repeated,  prolonged,  and  earnest  appeal  (ver.  7)  that  obedience 
should  be  rendered.  3.  When  conscience  consents  to  the  Law  that  it  is  good.  (Ver.  5.)  They 
said  "  Amen  "  to  it.  The  prophet  is  not  giving  his  personal  account  only,  but  referring 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  people  said  "  Amen "  when  the  curse  upon  disobedience  was 
pronounced  from  Mount  Ebal ;  of.  also  a  more  recent  "  standing  to  the  covenant "  to 
which  probably  Jeremiah  alludes  (2  Kings  xxiii.  3).  4.  When  the  transgression  has 
been  notorious.  (Ver.  8.)  It  was  not  simply  that  they  would  not  obey,  but  they  would 
not  even  listen,  and  they  went  on  in  their  own  way,  utterly  disregarding  the  covenant 
to  which  they  had  promised  obedience  (cf.  also  vers.  9,  10).  5.  When  ingratitude  has 
been  added  to  disobedience.  (Ver.  4.)  What  had  not  God  done  for  them  ?  How  deep 
was  the  obligation  to  obey  I  6.  When  forbearance  has  been  exercised.  For  a  thousand 
years  and  more  they  had  been  suffered  to  occupy  the  land  of  promise  (ver.  5,  "  As  it  ia 
this  day  ").  Wherever,  then,  was  there  or  could  there  be  a  righteous  doom  if  this  were 
not? 

III.  And  ab  necessary  as  riohteous.  Remember  the  purpose  for  which  QoA  had 
chosen  Israel — that  they  might  be  the  channels  of  his  truth  and  righteousness  to  all 
other  people.  God  was  merciful  to  them  and  blessed  them,"  that  his  way,"  etc.  (Ps.  Ixvii.). 
"  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed,"  said  God  to  Abraham,  "  shall,  all  the  nations,"  etc.  But  if 
the  men  of  the  nation  had  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  this  service,  it  was  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  the  world  that  they  should  make  room  for  more  faithful  men. 
And  this  they  had  to  do. 

IV.  And  obetain  of  aocomplishment  if  the  disobedience  be  not  forsaken. 
The  judgment  that  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  was  not  at  all  a  solitary  isolated 
fact.  The  like  of  it  had  happened  before,  has  since,  happens  now,  and  will  again  when- 
e\  er  like  provocation  is  given,  as  it  all  too  often  is.  God's  way  of  dealing  with  Israel 
is  God's  way  of  dealing  with  man  everywhere  and  in  all  ages ;  therefore  his  way  ol 
dealing  with  «m.     God's  Law,  his  demand  for  obedience,  man'i  disobedience,  and  the 
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consequent  doom,  are  all  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  history  of  lurael  ia 
but  an  example  of  what  is  ever  taking  place.  Even  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
however  much  it  may  avert  the  ete^rnal  results  of  our  transgiessions,  will  not  save 
us  from  the  present  temporal  consequences  in  this  world.  "  These  all  died  in  faith," 
80  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  those  "  whose  carcases,"  nevertheless, "  fell 
in  the  wilderness."  "  Th«  way  of  transgressors  is,"  has  been,  must,  and  ever  will  be 
"hard."— 0. 

Ver.  i. — 2%e  precious  recompenses  of  obedience.  "  Obey  my  voice,  . .  .  according  to  all 
which  I  command  you :  so  shall  ye  be,"  etc.  The  earlier  verses  of  this  chapter  form 
part  of  that  earnest  reminder  which  Jeremiah  was  commanded  by  God  to  address  to 
the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  concerning  a  transaction  with  which  they  had  all  had 
very  much  to  do.  That  transaction  was  their  solemnly  pledging  themselves,  as  they 
had  done  during  King  Josiah's  recent  reign,  to  observe  the  ancient  covenant  which  tlie 
Lord  God  had  made  with  their  fathers.  The  sixty  or  seventy  years  before  King  Josiah's 
time  had  been  years  dreary  and  degraded  in  the  national  life  of  the  people.  Even 
Hezekiah,  the  last  pious  King  of  Judah  before  Josiah,  had  secured  only  a  very  partial 
reformation,  and  in  the  days  of  his  godless  sou  Manasseh,  and  in  those  of  his  even  worse 
grandson  Amon,  who  "  sinned  more  and  more,"  the  religious  life  of  the  people  all  but  died 
out.  Tlie  sacred  Scriptures  in  which  this  covenant  was  contained  had,  during  these 
miserable  years,  been  neglected  and  put  out  of  sight  as  writings  for  which  they  had  no 
longer  love  nor  use ;  as  a  book  which  we  do  not  want  is^  either  got  rid  of  or  put  away 
on  some  high  shelf,  to  make  room  for  others  which  we  more  highly  prize.  "  The  nation 
did  not  want  to  hear  the  Law  which  testified  against  their  multiplied  transgressions,  nor 
to  listen  to  a  condemnation  of  the  idols  they  had  chosen."  But  in  King  Josiah's  rei>;n, 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  buried  beneath  no  one  knows  what  worthless  rubbish, 
a  copy  of  the  despised  Word  of  God  was  discovered.  It  produced  on  the  pious  monarch 
a  profound  impression.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  dismay  when  he  compared 
I'le  commands  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  people.  He 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  judgments  which  must  come  upon  thein — and  which  hid 
already  come  upon  the  neighbouring  nation  of  Israel — unless  they  repented  and  turned 
tt  God.  But  he  did  not  waste  time  in  unavailing  regrets.  He  at  once  took  practical 
measuies  to  bring  about  that  religious  reformation  which  he  saw  to  he  so  much  needed. 
He  therefore  summoned  all  the  people  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  book  ol 
the  Law  to  be  publicly  read  to  them  ;  then  he  made  all  the  people  renew  the  covenant 
which  they  had  so  long  forgotten.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  reformation  and 
repentance  were  real ;  but  the  old  idolatries  began  to  make  their  appearance  again  after 
a  while,  and  when  Jeremiah  was  sent  from  God  to  remind  them  of  their  violated  vows 
they  had  fallen  back  into  a  condition  as  evil  as,  if  not  worse  than,  that  of  former  days. 
Therefore  the  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  the  awful  denunciation  of  Jehovah's 
curse  upon  the  disobedient.  He  would  startle  and  arouse  them,  if  it  might  but  be 
possible,  so  that  they  might  awake  to  righteousness  and  to  God  ere  wrath  arose  against 
them  and  there  should  be  no  remedy.  And  here  he  tells  of  the  precious  recompenses  of 
obedience,  "  So  shall  ye  .  .  .  God."     Consider,  then — 

I.  These  promises.  1.  "  Ye  shall  be  my  people."  Now,  by  this  is  meant,  amongst 
other  blessings,  that  they  shall  be  the  object  of  his  care.  How  many  are  the  proofs  that 
this  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  heritnge  of  his  people!  Were  not  Israel  so?  Did  he 
not  watch  over  them  continuously  ?  "  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  barm ;  yea,  he 
reproved  kings  for  their  sakes."  "  He  gave  his  angels  charge  over  them  to  keep  them  in 
all  their  ways."  The  rage  of  Pharaoh,  the  cruel  thirst  of  the  hot,  waterless  sands,  the 
thieatened  famine  of  the  breadless  desert,  the  marauding  Anialekite,  the  pestilence  that 
walked  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wasted  at  noonday, — not  one  of  these 
was  suffered  to  harm  them.  How  full  are  the  Law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms  with 
sweet  assurances  of  the  tender  care  of  God  over  his  people  1  Nor  does  the  New  Testament 
come  behind  the  Old  in  like  gracious  declarations.  And  the  experience  ot  all  (Jod's 
people  swells  the  volume  of  testimony  to  his  loving  solicitude  and  watchfulness  over 
us.  "  And  such  honour  have  all  his  saints."  And  to  be  of  his  people  means  also  to  he  the 
abode  of  his  Spirit.  That  Spirit  should  dwell  in  them,  rule  and  mould  them  after  the 
Divine  wilL     True,  God's  ancient  people  do  once  and  again  seem  to  have  been  utterly 
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abandoned  of  that  Holy  Spirit.  But  there  was  ever  a  faithrul  remnant,  ever  •  godly 
fe>»,  of  whom  the  Lord  was  wont  to  say,  "They  shall  be  mine  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels."  And  we  mutt  remember  that  there  were  long  periods  in  Israel's 
history  when,  as  a  nation,  they  lived  under  the  blessed  guidance  of  that  Spirit.  These 
more  happy  periods  are  passed  over  in  silence,  as  all  such  in  the  records  of  nations  are, 
so  that  the  saying  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  Happy  the  nation  that  has  no  history." 
It  is  of  the  sad,  troubled  times  that  history  tells,  not  of  the  long,  eventless,  peaceful 
times.  When  at  rest,  they  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  possess  the  comfort  of 
the' Holy  Ghost,  and  are  multiplied.  Oh  the  joy  of  this  possession  of  his  Spirit!  The 
thought  of  losing  it  made  the  contrite  psalmist  cry  out  in  his  agony,  "  Cast  me  not 
away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  "  I  will  put  my  Si'irit 
within  you  "  was  ever  one  of  the  choicest  promises  of  God  to  his  people,  and  one  of  the 
surest  tokens  that  they  were  his  people.  And  it  is  so  still.  To  be  his  is  to  be  guided 
and  governed  of  that  good  Spirit,  to  have  our  understandings  purified,  our  affections 
wisely  controlled,  our  hearts,  our  wills,  under  his  direction  always,  so  that  we  turn 
away  from  what  is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  And  it  includes,  furthermore, 
the  bei7ig  made  the  channels  of  his  grace.  Others  shall  be  blessed  through  us,  as  it  was 
said  to  Abraham,  "  In  thee  and  la  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
God's  people  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  tlie  light  of  the  world.  How  unspeakably  great 
and  blessed  is  the  influence  of  the  true  people  of  Godl  In  their  presence  impurity, 
profanity,  selfishness,  sin  in  all  its  forms,  hide  their  shameful  heads  and  slink  away, 
whilst  all  things  lovely  and  of  good  report  flock  around  them  and  attend  upon  them 
continually.  And  finally  they  become  the  inmates  of  the  home  of  Qod.  The  heavenly 
inheritance,  of  which  the  earthly  Canaan,  the  land  promised  to  the  fathers  of  Israei, 
was  the  type  and  symbol,  beoumes  theirs.  They  enter  it  through  the  gates  of  death, 
and  these  gates  once  passed,  they  are  in  his  presence,  where  "  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
at  his  right  hand  there  is,"  etc.  Such  are  some  of  the  elements  of  this  great  joy  of  God 
taking  us  for  his  people,  a  joy  which,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  may  he  make  us  all  to 
know.  2.  "I will. be  your  Ood."  This  cannot  mean  less  than  that  he  wUl  be  known 
to  them  as  their  Ood.  They  shall  be  able  to  realize  his  existence,  his  presence,  his 
constant  nearness  to  them.  True,  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  promise  this  is,  was  not 
known  by  any  organ  of  sense ;  he  was  no  material  God  that  their  hands  could  handle ; 
he  spake  with  no  human  voice  that  their  ears  could  hear ;  he  appeared  to  them  in  no 
visible  form  that  their  eyes  could  see ;  he  was  manifested  then,  as  now,  only  to  their 
spirits.  But  when  they  worshipped  him  in  spirit  they  felt  that  he  was  at  their  right 
hand,  so  that  they  could  not  be  moved.  Hence  they  went  about  their  daily  work  and 
engaged  in  all  the  occupations  of  their  lives,  consciously  realizing  the  presence  of  God; 
so  that  they  constantly  spoke  of  him  as  "  their  God,"  "  our  God,"  "  my  God," — so 
near,  so  real,  so  present  was  he  to  them.  They  could  not  if  they  would,  and  they 
would  not  if  they  could,  escape  from  his  presence  or  withdraw  from  the  observation  of 
his  eye,  or  from  the  guidance  and  guardianship  of  his  hand.  In  such  manifestation  of 
himself  to  them  did  he  fulfil  his  word,  "  I  will  be  your  God."  Nor  was  this  all.  Not 
only  was  he  realized  by  them  but  rejoiced  in.  "  I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  unto 
God  my  exceeding  joy,"  was  the  delighted  declaration  of  the  saints  of  old  and  is  so  of 
the  saints  to-day.  Such  joy  had  they  in  him  that,  when  all  earthly  affairs  were  disastrous 
for  them,  when  the  fig  tree  did  not  blossom,  and  when  there  was  no  fruit  in  the  vine, 
and  the  labour  of  the  olive  failed,  and  the  fields  yielded  no  meat,  when  the  flock  was 
cut  off  from  the  fold  and  there  were  no  herds  in  the  stall, — when,  that^  is,  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face  and  met  them  on  every  side,  nevertheless  they  could  rejoice  in  the 
Lord, and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  "My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the 
Lord,"  was  their  perpetual  song ;  and  it  is  the  song  still  of  all  those  to  whom  God  Las 
said,  "I  will  be  your  God."  And  his  word  came  true  yet  further  by  t?ieir  coming  to 
resmMe  him.  It  is  ever  the  result  of  worship  to  conform  the  worshipper  to  the  deity 
he  worships.  Hence  it  was  said  of  the  worshippers  of  idols,  "They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them,  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them."  Accordingly  it  has  ever  been 
found  that  they  who  bowed  down  to  gods  impure,  cruel,  ami  treacherous,  became  them- 
selves impure,  cruel,  and  treachert  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  have  worshipped 
the  God  of  Israel  have  Lecome  like  him — righteous,  just,  and  true,  merciful,  and  pure, 
and  gyoo.    "I  will  be  your  God"  meant,  therefore,  "I  will  make  you  like  myself," 
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and  this  promise  God  ever  fulfils.  And  it  means  also,  "I will  le  your  rest."  The  gool 
whose  God  the  Lord  is,  reposes  on  liim.  The  storms  of  life  may  rage,  its  tempests 
beat,  but  "firm  and  unmoved  are  they  who  rest  their  souls  on  God."  Everything 
may  appear  to  be  slipping  away  Irom  a  man,  and  he  may  seem  to  he  like  one  gliding 
down  a  steep,  smooth  slope,  over  faster  and  faster  to  the  precipice  over  which  he  will  be 
hurled  into  destruction,  unable  to  grasp  any  friendly  rock  or  bcnnch,  or  to  find  foothold 
anywhtre — and  men's  circumstances  are  like  ihat  sometimes;  but  they  to  whom  this 
word,  "  1  will  be  your  God,"  is  lultilled,  do  find  foothold  in  God  and  can  stay  themselves 
upon  him.  Hence,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail,  God  is  the  Strength  of  their  heart  and 
thcii-  Portion  for  evermore. 

II.  The  coNDiTiOTt  of  their  tolwlmbnt.  They  were  faithfully  to  do  the  command- 
ments which  he  had  made  known  to  them:  "Obey  my  voice,  so,"  etc.  And  this 
condition  is  not  abrogated ;  it  is  in  as  full  force  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  oM.  But 
when  it  is  complied  with,  then,  not  merely  by  the  gracious  appointment  of  Gud,  bnt 
also  in  the  way  of  natural  result,  there  follows  the  enjoyment  of  the  piomiscd 
blessings.  For :  1.  Obedience  tends  to  such  enjoyment  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  preuents 
the  rising  of  those  mists  whereby  the  sight  nf  Ood  is  shut  out  from  the  soul.  Travellers 
along  the  llhine  or  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  know  to  their  cost  how  often  the 
most  glorious  scenery  the  world  contains  is  completely  hidden  from  their  view  by  the 
uprising  of  some  wretched  mist,  wrapping  in  cold,  dark,  impenetrable  fog  all  that  u|ion 
which  their  eyes  would  have  so  delightedly  rested.  They  want  to  gaze  upon  all  that 
loveliness ;  they  have  come  for  that  very  purpose ;  but  they  cannot  for  those  thick 
clouds.  And  oh,  what  a  beautiful  vision  is  the  face  of  God  I  How  good  it  is  to  gaze 
upon  him,  and  to  behold  the  shining  of  his  countenance  !  And  this  we  should  do  were 
it  not  for  those  mists  with  which  disobedience  to  God's  will  ever  blots  out  all  that 
otherwise  we  should  so  delightedly  see.  "If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  God;"  but  wmn  they  do  condemn  us,  confidence  vanishes,  and,  as 
by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  cloud,  the  face  of  Goil  is  hidden  from  our  view.,  We  have 
lost  him;  we  cannot  realize  him*  he  is  as  if  be  were  not,  and  the  soul  js  forlorn  and 
wretched  and  exposed  to  all  manner  of  ill,  Now,  this  sad  experience,  which  is  as 
common  a.s  it  is  sad,  shows  how  tpp  obeying  of  the  voice  of  God  must  tend  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him,  inasmuch  as  it  in-events  all  that  which  hides  God  from  our  souls.  2.  And 
before  obedience  that  wall  of  the  rebellious  will,  which  more  than  aught  else  dispIeacM 
and  dishonours  God  and  keeps  him  out  from  tlie  soul,  "falls  down  flat,"  as  did  the 
walls  of  Jericho  before  the  obedient  tiibes  cif  Israel,  That  will  must  be  subdued,  that 
stronghold  of  evil  must  be  pulled  down,  and  obedience  is  the  strong  hand  that  accom- 
plishia  this  much-needed  work.  That  strong  fortres.s  cast  down,  the  suul  becomes  the  pos- 
session of  God,  and  the  hitherto  rebellions  tbrces  of  the  suul  own  him  as  their  God.  Or,  to 
takeanother  similitude,obedience  unbars  that  fasteneij  door  before  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  stood  so  long  and  knocked,  but  in  vain,  for  admission.  He  desires  to  enter  and  to 
make  us  the  glad  partakers  of  his  grace.  But  till  that  door  be  unbarred  all  this  eannot 
be.  3.  Obedience,  furthermore,  keeps  us  in  those  paths  along  which  alone  Ood  is  to  be 
met.  Full  well  we  know  that  there  are  paths  innun;erable  along  which  men  go,  along 
which  we  have  gone  ourselves  ;  but  God  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  them.  But  along 
the  path  by  which  obedience  leads  us,  there  we  do  meet  with  him,  and  are  blessed  by 
him,  4.  And  without  this  obedience  God  cannot  carry  out  his  purposes  of  grace. 
This  is  what  we  are  fold  in  the  verse  that  follows  our  text.  God  asks  for  obedience, 
"  that  I  may  perform  the  oath  which  1  have  swoin  unto,"  etc.  TheieCore  without  thi* 
he  is  held  back  from  what  ho  carne.^tly  desires,  aud  he  cannot  do  the  things  that  he 
would.  God  cannot  admit  the  ungodly  and  the  disobedient  into  the  blessed  land  of 
l.iomise.     To  do  that  would  be  to  perpetuate  for  ever  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  time. 

Therefore^ 

"  Those  holy  gates  for  ever  bar 
Pollution,  sin,  and  shame." 

Pint  "blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they,"  etc.  (Eev.  xxii.  14). 
Now,  the  first  step  of  this  obedi'  nee— that  which  introduces  to  all  these  recompenses- 
is  to 'surrender  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (John  vi.  28,  29).— C. 

Vers.  16, 17. The  Jirft  last.     Many,  indeed,  ar«  the  iDst»ncM  In  which  thoM  mht 
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were  placed  first  in  opportunity  have  been  found  last  in  attainment.  Privilege,  favour, 
education,  help  of  all  kinds,  have  been  at  their  disposal,  and  yet  the  results  which  had 
been  designed  for  them,  and  which  bo  surely  should  have  teen  theirs,  they  have  missed 
(of.  Matt,  xi.,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  1 "  etc.).  And  in  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  records  of  the  Bible,  may  we  learn  how  frequently,  not  the  strong  and  mighty,  but 
"  the  lame  take  the  prey."  The  first  are  last  and  the  last  first.  Now,  of  such  sad  and 
shameful  failures  these  verses  supply  a  notable  instance.  Under  the  imagery  of  a  green 
olive  tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit,  the  prophet  pictures  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  people  of  God  when  he  first  planted  them.  No  similitude  could  more  strikingly 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  inhabitant  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the  idea  of  happy  and 
sure  prosperity.  But,  next,  the  prophet  portrays  a  far  different  scene — that  same  tree, 
but  black  and  charred,  its  trunk  riven,  its  fruit  and  foliage  all  gone,  and  its  branches 
broken  down  ;  for  the  thunderbolt  and  the  scathing  lightning,  the  wild  temfsst  and  the 
fierce  wind,  have  all  done  their  deadly  work  upon  it,  and  now  it  stands  a  me  tokened 
stump,  instead  of  the  beauteous  and  fruitful  tree  it  once  was.  From  tl  :  haigbt  of 
favour  to  tliat  depth  of  disaster  were  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  fall.  They  n  ^o  had  been 
first  should  be  last. 

I.  They  were  first.  The  imagery  employed  by  the  prophet  tells  in  what  respects. 
1.  In  the  favour  of  Ood.  The  olive  was  a  favourite  tree,  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
the  people  of  the  lands  where  it  grew ;  hence  it  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  as  an  emblem 
of  those  whom  God  favours  and  has  pleasure  in  (cf.  "  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the 
house  of  my  God,"  Ps.  lii.  8).  The  Bible  seems  to  love  the  tree.  It  is  the  first  named 
of  any  known  tree  (Gen.  viii.  11),  and  is  the  subject  of  the  first  parable  (Judg.  ix.  8).  It 
is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  precious ;  hence,  when  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  thus  named, 
we  regard  it  as  a  name  of  endearment,  telling  how  precious  they  were  in  God's  sight. 
This  is  borne  out  by  direct  statements  and  by  the  recorded  deeds  of  God,  which  show 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  them.  2.  In  leauty.  No  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  olive 
tree  exists  partly  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  who  looks  upon  it  with  affection  for  all 
the  service  it  renders  him.  But  to  others  also  there  is  unquestionable  beauty  in  the 
olive  which,  with  its  "noble  groves,  covered  with  foliage  the  whole  year  round, 
spreading  like  a  silver  sea  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  climbing  their  ascending 
terraces,  speaks  loudly  of  peace  and  plenty,  food  and  gladness"  (see  Buskm,  'Stones  of 
Tenice,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  175 — 177).  And  without  doubt  it  was  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  the  prophet  wrote.  But  there  is  a  moral  beauty  as  well  as  that  which 
is  material,  and  of  whicb  the  material  is  a  fit  symbol.  And,  compared  with  the  dis- 
order, the  violence,  the  foulness,  the  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  sunk,  Israel  was  as  a  garden'  of  the  Lord — a  green  olive  tree,  "  fair  "  and 
comely  to  look  upon.  In  them  that  which  was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  that  which 
had  virtue  and  praise,  were  found  as  nowhere  else.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
justice,  truth,  and  piety  were  held  in  esteem  amongst  them  as  amongst  none  others. 
3.  In  usefulness.  The  olive  tree  was  not  merely  fair,  but  "of  goodly  fruit."  From 
that  fruit  came  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  essential  articles  of  the  Eastern's 
food.  Its  oil  was  employed  in  connection  with  almost  everything  that  they  ate.  Its 
berries  gave  flavour  to  the  peasant's  bread.  The  evening  lamp  was  kindled  with  the 
oil  pressed  from  it.  And  that  same  oil  was  used  to  anoint  their  priests  and  kings,  for 
the  lamp  in  the  holy  place,  and  to  mingle  with  many  of  their  sacrifices.  To  "  anoint 
the  head  with  oil  "  was  deemed  most  delightful  and  refreshing  (Ps.  xxiii.).  Wounds 
were  dressed  with  it  (Luke  x.  34),  and  the  sick  were  anointed  with  it  (Mark  vi.  13 ; 
Jas.  T.  4).  The  wood  of  the  tree  was  employed  in  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  temple, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  part  of  the  tree  which  did  not  in  some  way  render  service 
to  man.  Now,  such  was  the  purpose  of  God  in  regard  to  his  people,  that  in  them 
"  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest."  They  were  to  be  the  channel  of  blessing 
to  all  people.  Through  tliem  God's  "saving  health"  should  be  known  "amongst  all 
nations."  4.  And  in  permanence.  Their  blessedness  was  to  abide.  The  "  greenness  " 
of  the  tree  spoken  of  here  refers  to  its  perpetuity  and  strength.  The  olive  is  known  to 
live  to  a  great  age.  It  is  not  improbable  (see  Kitto)  that  some  of  the  olive  trees  now 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  contemporaneous  with  our  Lord.  The  tax  paid  on  them  is 
that  which  was  assigned  to  such  t^ees  when  first  the  Turks  became  masters  of  Palestine. 
Ail  trees  planted  since  are  taxed  far  more  heavily.     But  of  the  great  age  to  which  th« 
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olive  tree  attains  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  and  its  leal 
doth  not  wither  (Ps.  i.).  It  was,  therefore,  a  fit  emblem  of  permanent  prosperity  and 
strength.  Such  was  the  Divine  intent  in  regard  to  his  people.  Their  blessedneM  was 
to  abide.     Thus  in  all  these  and  yet  other  ways  were  they  first.     But — 

II.  They  became  last.  See  the  terrible  similitude  employed — the  charred  and 
shattered  tree.  But  not  more  terrible  than  true.  The  smouldering  ruins,  the  devastated 
city,  the  desolate  land,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  the  prophet  looked  upon,  showed 
how  true  his  word  had  been.  They  had  become  last  indeed.  Exalted  to  heaven,  they 
had  been  thrust  down  to  hell.     None  can  avoid  inquiring — 

III.  The  cause  or  all  this.  It  is  declared  to  be  threefold.  1.  The  evil  of  the  people 
themselves.  (Ver.  17.)  Their  persistence  in  idolatry  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  warning, 
and  every  inducement  which  should  have  withdrawn  them  from  their  sin.  "  Do  not 
the  abominable  thing  which  I  hate"  had  in  every  variety  of  manner  been  said  to  them 
by  God,  but  in  vain.  He  hated  it  because  it  was  the  root  of  so  many  other  sins,  and 
the  destroyer  of  all  the  good  he  had  purposed  both  for  and  through  them,  2.  Their 
evil  returning  upon  themselves.  Ver.  17,  "  The  evil ,  , .  which  tliey  have  done  against 
themselves."  Tiiis  is  ever  the  way  of  sin  (Prov.  viii.  36). '  It  wrongs  our  entire  nature. 
What  a  man  sows  he  reaps.  The  reason  is  debased,  conscience  trampled  on,  the 
power  of  will  prostrated,  the  soul  imprisoned,  the  affections  perverted,  the  imagination 
defiled,  the  body  often  diseased,  character  ruined,  substance  wasted,  all  the  true 
springs  of  happiness  poisoned  or  stopped.  He  has  sown  to  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he 
has  reaped  corruption.  Yes,  sin  is  ever  done  against  ourselves.  3.  The  woe  which 
comes  from  the  provoked  anger  of  God.  Besides  these  natural  results  of  sin — the  reap- 
ing which  is  according  to  the  sowing,  and  which  are  terrible  enough  in  themselves — 
there  come  the  punitive  inflictions  of  the  wrath  of  God.  History  as  well  as  the  Bible 
is  full  of  proofs  of  this  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  are  the  experiences  of  individual  trans- 
gressors, though  in  more  limited  form.  And  wherever  sin,  the  primary  cause,  is  found, 
there  sooner  or  later  will  come  these  other  causes  which  together  work  so  dread  a 
doom. 

Conclusion.  What  effect  should  the  contemplation  of  facts  like  these — and  they 
are  written  and  wrought  for  our  learning — have  upon  us  ?  Should  they  not  cause  us  to 
reject  at  once  and  for  ever  all  those  suggestions  which  Satan  is  ever  plying  us  with — 
that  sin  will  not  be  punished,  and  the  transgressor  may,  after  all,  go  free?  In  view  of 
facts  like  these,  how  can  that  be  believed  ?  And  should  they  not  lead  us  to  offer  as  our 
daily  prayer  the  petition,  "  Give  us  a  heart  to  love  and  dread  thee,  and  diligently  to 
live  after  thy  commandments"?  And  not  only  to  dread  and  deprecate  the  wrath 
which  sin  provokes,  but  to  desire  and  seek  after  that  preoccupation  of  the  heart  with 
the  love  of  God  which  will  bar  out  sin. 

"  Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will. 
And  with  thyself  my  spirit  flU, 

a 

Ver.  n.—The  limits  of  long-suffering  love.  1.  God'b  dealings  with  his  ancient 
PEOPLE  WEBB  THOSE  OF  LOVE.  That  he  should  have  chosen  them  and  brought  them 
into  covenant  with  himself ;  that  he  should  have  taken  such  precautions  to  preserve 
them  in  that  covenant.  See  the  time  selected  for  its  establishment  (of.  ver.  4) — 
when  their  hearts  were  susceptible  and  softened  by  his  great  goodness  to  them,  and 
therefore  the  more  ready  to  receive  and  keep  the  impression  of  his  will.  And  how 
forbearing  he  had  been  1  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  land,  though  they  had  so  often  sinned.  See,  too,  the  mighty  motives 
to  which  he  appeals — fear  of  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  disobedient,  hope  of  the 
precious  recompenses  promised  to  such  as  should  obey.  And  he  enlists  conscience  on 
his  side.  They  all  said  "  Amen  "  to  the  covenant  of  God  (ver.  5).  And  perpetually 
he  had  been  reminding  them  of  his  covenant  (ver.  7).  All  this — and  it  is  paralleled 
by  God's  dealings  with  men  now — proves  the  loving  solicitude  with  which  God 
r^arded  his  people. 

n.  And  that  lovb  was  long-suffbrino.  It  was  not  alone  that  he  had  allowed 
them  ao  long  pouession  of  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  though  they  had  often 
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forfeited  it ;  but  now,  not  till  his  forbearance  had  (vers.  8 — 10)  manifestly  failed  in  its 
purpose  and  was  being  even  perverted  into  an  occasion  for  fresh  sin,  did  he  "change 
his  way"  toward  them.  And  even  then,  many  years'  respite  was  given  in  which 
repentance  and  so  forgiveness  and  restoration  were  possible.  And  to  further  this  end 
Jeremiah  was  sent  to  them.  And  all  this  is  like  God's  dealings  still.  Take  the 
history  of  ancient  and  of  all  nations  that  have  fallen,  and  the  several  steps  of  Israel's 
career  will  be  found  to  have  been  trodden  by  them  also:  a  time  of  great  favour; 
disobedience;  warning,  repeated,  earnest,  continued;  respite  even  at  the  last;  sin 
persisted  in  notwithstanding  all ;  then  the  long-threatened  destruction.  And  it  is  true 
of  families.  Churches,  individuals,  to-day  as  of  old. 

III.  But  that  lote  had  its  luiits.  The  ruin  that  came  upon  Israel,  upon  Judah, 
and  has  so  often  come  upon  those  like  them,  proves  this. 

IV.  When  these  limits  were  beached,  nothing  could  then  avert  the 
THBEATBNED  PUNISHMENT.  (Cf.  vcrs.  11 — 17.)  Not :  1.  I%e  pUeous  " CTI/"  ol  ^Btress 
(ver.  11).  2.  Still  less  (ver.  12)  any  appeal  to  their  idol-gods.  "  They  shall  not  save 
them  at  all,"  no,  although  (ver,  18)  throughout  the  whole  land,  "  in  every  city,"  and 
in  every  street  of  every  city  these  idol-gods  had  their  altars,  their  incense,  and  their 
worship.  3.  Nor  even  the  acceptable  prayer  of  the  righteous.  (Ver.  14  and  ch.  vii.  16.) 
How  dreadful  this  I  4.  Multiplied  sacrifices.  (Ver.  15 ;  cf.  Exposition.)  The  prophet's 
meaning,  which  is  quite  obscured  in  our  translation,  seems  to  be  to  protest  against 
their  flocking  to  the  house  of  God,  seeing  how  guilty  they  had  been — it  couW  do  them 
no  good ;  and  also  against  their  thinking  that  "  the  holy  flesh  "  of  sacrifices  would 
turn  away  wrath  from  a  people  who  "rejoiced  when  they  did  evil."  5.  Nor  the  fact 
oi  past  privilege  and  favour,  (Ver.  16.)  No,  although  God  had  made  them  as  a  green 
olive  tree  (ver.  16).  Himself  "  planted  thee,"  yet  he  will  himself  kindle  the  fire  that 
shall  rage  and  devour  it. 

V.  From  all  which  men  evebtwhebe  are  to  leabn  :  1.  To  dread  every  sin.  For 
we  cannot  tell  when  and  where  those  limits  of  God's  long-suffeiing  are  reached.  That 
sin  to  which  a  man  is  tempted  may  be  the  overstepping  of  them  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  If  he  do  that,  the  word  may  go  forth,  "  Let  him  alone  "  (cf.  Rev.  xxii.  11). 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  any  time  will  do  to  turn  to  God  It  will  not.  It  is  not 
universally  nor  commonly  true 

That  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

It  is  untrue ;  for  the  probability  of  a  man  then,  at  the  very  last,  turning  his  heart  to 
God,  when  up  till  then  he  has  ever  turned  his  heart  away  from  God,  is  small  indeed. 
The  limit  was  passed  when  the  Spirit  of  God  left  him,  and  that  may  be  long  before 
death  comes.  Probably  death  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  either  way.  We 
should  then  say  to  ourselves,  when  drawn  to  any  sin  against  which  God's  Holy  Spirit 
is  protesting  and  pleading,  "  If  I  disobey  him  now  he  may  leave  me  altogether."  2. 
To  desire  Ood.  The  clearing  of  the  heart  of  sin  is  not  sufHoieut,  the  heart  must  be 
occupied.  The  house  to  which  the  evil  spirit  came  back  bringing  others  worse  than 
himself,  was  swept  and  garnished,  but  it  was  " empty."  So  if  men's  hearts  be  "  swept " 
from  ill  deeds,  yet  if  they  be  not  occupied,  evil  will  come  back.  It  is  when  the  love 
of  God  possesses  our  heart  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  even  approaching,  still  less  of 
overstepping,  the  limits  of  his  long-sufiering  love.  This  is  our  sure,  our  only  safe- 
guard.— C. 

Vers.  18 — 23. — The  baffled  plot.  These  verses  are  an  episode.  Like  as  the  miracle 
of  the  healing  of  her  who  touched  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  was  an  episode  in 
connection  with  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mark  v.  21,  etc.),  so  this 
account  of  the  plot  against  Jeremiah's  life  comes  in  here,  breaking  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  which  is  not  renewed  again  till  ch.  xii.  7.  Scripture  has  many  instances 
of  similar  plots  contrived  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord ;  they  are  found  in  the 
histories  of  Joseph,  David,  Nehemiah,  Elisha,  Paul,  of  our  Lord,  and  of  others.  In 
this  one,  note — 

I.  Its  cirouxstanoeb.  Jeremiah  had  given  dire  offence  to  the  men  of  Anathoth, 
his  own  city,  men  who,  like  himself  probably,  were  associated  with  the  priestly  office. 
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"Between  the  priesthood  and  the  prophets  there  had  hitherto  heen  more  or  less  of 
conflict,  hut  now  that  conflict  was  exchanged  for  a  fatal  union.  '  A  wonderful  and 
horrihle  thing  was  committed  in  the  land ;  the  prophets  prophesied  falseiy,  and  the 
priests  here  rule  hy  their  means;'  and  he  who  by  each  of  his  callings  was  naturally  led 
to  sympathize  with  both,  was  the  doomed  antagonist  of  both — victim  of  one  of  the 
strongest  passions,  the  hatred  of  priests  against  a  priest  who  attacks  his  own  order, 
the  hatred  of  prophets  against  a  prophet  who  ventures  to  have  a  voice  and  will  of  hi  s 
own.  His  own  village,  occupied  by  members  of  the  sacred  tribe,  was  for  him  a  d  est 
of  conspirators  against  his  life.  Of  him  first  in  the  sacred  history  was  the  sayins 
literally  fulfilled,  'A  prophet  liath  no  honour  in  his  own  birthplace'  ('Ev  r^  naTplSi 
avraS,  Luke  iv.  24) "  (Stanley).  They  objected  not  so  much  to  his  prophesying,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  thetn  who  did  this,  but  to  his  Strenuous  assertion — an  a.ssertioii 
that  their  Own  consciences  assented  to,  that  he  spoke  in  the  Name  of  the  I  o'rd  (ver. 
21).  Warnings  so  faithful  but  yet  so  terrible  were  little  liked,  as  they  ever  are  by 
tliose  who  so  much  needed  them.  And  since  they  could  not  silence  him  in  any  other 
way,  they  determined  to  take  away  his  life.  Secretly  and  craftily  they  laid  their  plot. 
Jeremiah  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  "  I  was,"  says  he  (ver.  19),  "  like  a  lamb," 
that  is,  a  pet  or  house  lamb,  such  as  the  Orientals  often  keep  (see  Exposition).  He 
went  in  and  out  amongst  his  brethren,  trusting  them,  and  thinking  no  ill,  whilst  all  tbe 
time  this  dark  and  deadly  plot  was  being  devised  against  him.  And  it  would  have 
been  successful,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  had  he  not  been  "  warned  of  the  Lord  "  (ver. 
18).  The  shock,  the  dread  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  the  tidings  caused  him  is 
evident  in  the  almost  unmeasured  grief  and  indignation  which  the  following  verses 
express.  His  first  utter.ince  is  a  cry  for  vengeance  (ver.  20)  on  them,  an  appeal  to  the 
righteous  God  to  uphold  his  cause.  Then  comes  a  denunciation  of  the  Divine  doom 
upon  them,  then  an  aggrieved  remonstrance  (ch.  xii.  1)  and  complaint  addressed  to 
God  himself  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  these  ungodly  and  wicked  men,  followed  by 
a  fierce  demand  for  revenge  (cE.  xii.  3) ;  all  which  is  replied  to  (ch.  xii.  5)  by  a  sharp 
but  loving  rebuke,  a  revelation  of  yet  further  treachery,  and  that  on  the  part,  not  of 
mere  acquaintances  and  neighbours,  but  of  his  own  brethren,  the  inmates  of  the  same 
home,  children  of  the  same  father ;  and  finally  (ch.  xii.  6)  God,  who  had  already 
baflled  their  first  plottings  against  him,  now  puts  him  on  his  guard  against  all  that 
they  should  afterwards  devise,  bidding  him  "  believe  them  not,  though,"  etc.  (ch.  xii,  6). 
Of  the  manner  in  which  they  purposed  to  carry  out  their  deadly  scheme,  or  how  God 
revealed  to  his  servant  what  was  going  on,  we  are  not  told ;  only  the  above  noted  facts 
are  stated.    But  these  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction.    Note,  therefore,  some  of — ' 

IL  The  sugoested  lessons.  They  are  such  as  these.  1.  "  Having  the  form  of 
godliness  but  denying  the  power  thereof,  means  subjection  to  the  power  of  all  ungod- 
liness though  denying  the  form  thereof."  See  these  would-be  murderers  of  the 
prophet;  they  were  consecrated  priests.  ,2.  "He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep."  The  plotters  against  the  prophet's  life  were  discovered  and 
declared  by  him  to  whom  "the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,"  and  so  his  servant 
was  forewarned  and  saved.  Therefore,  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be,"  etc. 
3.  "  The  servant  will  often  have  to  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  disciple  as  his  Lord." 
Like  the  Lord  Jesus,  Jeremiah  was  hated  of  his  countrymen  and  brethren  (of.  Homily 
on  ch.  i.  1 — 3,  p.  10,  for  more  of  these  resemblances).  Several  of  them  are  recorded  in 
these  verses.  The  hatred  felt  towards  him  by  his  countrymen  and  in  his  father's  house. 
The  cause  of  that  hatred.  The  deadly  plots  which  were  devised  against  him.  The 
innocence  and  gentleness — "like  a  lamb," etc.— 'which  characterized  the  hated  one.  And 
such  fellowship  with  Christ  is  the  law  of  his  service.  4.  "Resemblance  between  the 
MastLT  and  his  servant  may  be  often  close  but  is  never  complete."  However  natural 
Jeremiah's  outburst  of  rage  and  indignation,  we  cannot  help  noticing  how  far  short  iu 
moral  elevation  he  falls  of  him  who  prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them,"  etc.,  and  of  the 
first  Christian'martyr,  who  was  taught  of  Christ  to  pray,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin,"  etc. 
The  perfect  Example  is  Christ;  we  can  "call  none  good  but  One,"  that  is,  him,  6. 
"Wrongs  that  God  will  suffer  against  himself  he  will  not  suffer  against  his  people." 
Jeremiah  was  avenged  within  a  very  little  time  and  in  ample  manner,  but  the  wrongs 
&od  had  siiflored  from  the  same  people  he  had  borne  for  centuries,  and  even  then  there 
was  a  reserve  of  mercy — he  made  not  "  a  full  end."    6.  "  Let  our  eyes  be  ever  toward 
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th«  Lord,  for  he  will  pluck  our  feet  out  of  every  net" — Satan's,  Sin'a,  Sorrow'a, 
Doubt's,  Death's. -C. 

Vers.  1 — 12. — The  coveriKint  with  the  fathers  binding  on  the  children.  Here  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  over  all  the  history  of  Israel,  and  consider  the  great  covenant 
transactions  between  God  and  his  people.  Such  transactions  we  find  to  have  been  filled 
with  great  solemnity,  so  that  they  might  make  a  deep  mark  in  history.  We  trace  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  covenant  in  God's  dealings  with  Abraham.  Indeed,  the  cove- 
naut  with  Israel  as  a  nation  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  as  an  individual.  Then,  as  Jeremiah  says  here,  there  was  a  definite  inter- 
change of  promise  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  He  could 
then  ask  them  for  an  undertaking  of  obedience  and  separation  from  the  idolatrous  and 
impure  heathens.  While  they  were  in  servitude  to  Egypt  and  manifestly  crushed  in 
spirit,  it  was  not  possible  to  ask  anything  from  them.  But  when  Jehovah  had 
abundantly  proved  his  power,  his  grace,  and  his  nearness,  when  he  took  his  stand  amid 
the  freshness  of  glorious  Divine  achievements,  then  the  covenant  appeared,  to  the  gene- 
ration to  which  he  proposed  it,  in  all  its  fitness,  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment 
of  further  ends.  The  gracious  purposes  of  this  covenant  are  made  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  continuance  of  it  even  after  the  people  had  lapsed  into  their  riotous  gathering 
around  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10).  But  this  covenant  in  all  its  amplitude,  and 
with  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  observance  of  it,  is  nowhere  set  forth  with 
greater  solemnity  and  particularity  than  in  Deut.  xxvii. — xxx.  There  we  find  the  curses 
and  the  blessings  detailed  and  illustrated,  and  the  provision  made  that  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  in  the  very  midst  as  it  were  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  covenant  should 
receive  a  great  national  acceptance.  "  But"  an  Israelite  might  have  said  to  Jeremiah, 
"  these  things  happened  so  long  ago.''  Men  think  they  can  easily  set  aside  claims  that 
rise  out  of  the  distant  past.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  claim,  however,  no  such 
rejoinder  was  possible.  In  2  Kings  xxii.  we  read  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  in  ch.  xxiii.  we  read  of  the  decisive  and  compre- 
hensive action  which  Josiah  took  upon  making  the  discovery.  The  description  in  ver. 
2  of  how  he  gathered  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  priests  and  prophets,  and  small  and  great,  reminds  us  of  the  gathering 
long  before,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  35).  All  the  people,  we  are  further 
told,  "  stood  to  the  covenant."  Josiah  was  enabled  to  make  a  general  overthrow  of  all 
the  external  visible  instruments  of  idolatry,  and  what  is  of  particular  moment  to  be 
obseryed  is  the  keeping  of  the  Passover  as  arising  out  of  this  renewed  covenant  (2 
Uhron.  xxxv.  1 — 19).  It  was  like  coming  face  to  face  virith  that  great  event  in  tht 
early  history  of  the  people,  their  deliverance  from  the  iron  furnace.  Thus  when  we 
bring  into  one  view  all  these  great  transactions  in  relation  to  the  covenant,  we  see  how 
weighty  and  urgent  is  the  message  Jehovah  here  sends  Jeremiah  to  deliver.  His  cove- 
nant was  with  a  nation  in  the  whole  duration  of  its  existence.  Each  generation  as  it 
died  handed  on  its  land,  its  possessions,  its  national  customs,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  it 
had  to  hand  on  this  covenant.  The  land  was  Israel's  only  upon  a  certain  condition. 
The  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  may  covenant  vyith  some  one  that  he  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  shall  have  the  use  of  the  land  in  perpetuity,  on  the  observance  of  certain  con- 
ditions. If  these  conditions  are  willingly,  perhaps  eagerly,  accepted,  there  is  no  just 
right  to  complain  of  forfeiture  if  the  conditions  are  completely  and  carelessly  set  at 
nought.  God's  works,  we  are  made  to  observe,  go  on  to  their  completion  through  the 
service  of  many  generations  of  his  creatures.  How  many  generations  of  insects  have 
died  in  making  the  beautiful  coral  islands  I  We  amid  our  spiritual  light  and  advantages 
are  the  inheritors' of  many  privileges.  We  have  the  use  of  an  estate,  which  has  been 
enriched  by  the  toils  and  sufferings,  the  prayers  and  tears,  of  many  ancestors.  But  we 
can  inherit  no  privilege,  no  joy,  no  promise,  no  hope,  without  inheriting'the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  covenant.  We  may,  indeed,  neglect  the  covenant,  but  surely  it  requires 
great  audacity  to  assert  that  we  have  even  the  faintest  pretence  of  right  to  do  it. — Y. 

Ver.  14, — Intercession  unavailing.     God  here  forbids  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  th« 
people  in  their  sore  trouble.    Similar  expressions  are  found  in  ch.  vii.  16;  xiv.  11; 
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IV.  1.  It  was  evidently  meant  that  the  prophet  should  feel  how  unavailing  all  interces- 
sion was. 

I.    We  have  HEBE  A   VERY  PAINFUL  KXOEPTION  TO   A  VERT  IMPORTANT  RULE.       The 

rule  is  to  pray,  to  pray  continually,  and  to  pray  with  not  the  least  fervency  and 
devotion  when  our  prayers  are  intercession?.  God  delights  in  the  dependent  and  con- 
fiding approaches  of  his  people  ;  and  intercession  must  be  specially  a  J03'  to  him  because 
it  looks  away  from  individual  good,  and  exemplifies  most  effectively  the  loving  of  one's 
neighbour  as  one's  self.  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  Daniel,  are  all  found  interceding  for  trans- 
gressors. Hence  the  very  forbidding  here  makes  continual  remembrance  of  the  needs 
of  others  all  the  more  a  duty.  We  have  to  pray  for  those  who  lack  the  faith  or  the 
disposition  to  pray  for  themselves.  And  especially  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  him  "  who 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession"  for  the  spiritually  needy.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
while  God  here  forbids  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  the  people,  he  is  represented  in  Rom. 
li.  2 — 4  as  reproving  and  enlightening  Elijah  when  he  interceded  against  the  people. 
We  must  give  special  pains  to  say  for  sinners  all  that  we  can.  And  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  be  observant  and  pitiful ;  for  as  a  general  rule  we  have  a  quick  eye  for  faults, 
and  become  censoiious  by  a  kind  of  second  nature.  It  wonderfully  suits  the  inclina- 
tions of  fallen  man  to  be  an  accuser  of  hia  bretiiren. 

IL  Why  the  exception  ib  here  made.  There  are  two  considerations  here.  1.  The 
petition,  as  to  its  literal  aim,  could  not  he  granted.  It  was  evidently  a  petition  for  the 
delivery  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the  special  calamity  now  so  near.  That  calamity 
had  become  necessary.  There  was  no  choice  for  the  people  but  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  full  cup  now  wrung  out  for  them.  God,  in  refusing  to  hear  Jeremiah,  had  really 
the  same  end  in  view  as  the  prophet  himself;  but  the  prophet,  in  his  keen  sensitiveness, 
wished  .the  end  to  cotpe  by  some  less  painful  way  than  through  desolated  Jerusalem. 
But  God  knew  that  this  was  the  right  way — just  because  it  was  the  way  of  humili- 
ation and  loss,  and  thus,  in  refusing  the  special  supplication  of  the  prophet,  God  was 
really  taking  the  best  way  of  answering  it — paradox  though  it  may  seem  to  say  so.  2. 
Jeremiah's  own,  position  had  to  he  considered.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  a  prophet  that  he  could  act  as  intercessor.  Jeremiah,  we 
know,  was  asked  to  pray  to  God  for  the  people  (ch.  xxxvii.  3 ;  xlii.  2) ;  and  just  at  the 
times  when  the  refusal  was  most  emphatic,  the  appeal  for  intercession  may  have  been 
most  urgent.  Well,  then,  was  it  that  Jehovah  should,  as  it  were,  stop  the  mouth  of  his 
servant  in  his  supplication,  so  that  no  one  could  take  up  a  reproach  and  say,  "  If  thou 
wert  indeed  a  prophet,  thy  petition  for  us  would  immediately  avail."  The  honour  of 
Jeremiah  as  a  faithful  servant  was  dear  to  his  Divine  Master.  This  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  by  the  reference  to  Moses  and  Samuel  in  ch.  xv.  1.  It  was  no  shame  to  him  to 
fail  where  Moses  and  Samuel  could  not  have  succeeded. 

III.  Observe  what  lay  beyond  the  present  eefubal.  Though  all  is  so  stern  and 
forbidding  here,  we  look  further  on  in  the  book,  and  there  is  brightness  again.  Ch. 
xxix.  1 — 14  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  word  we  have  been  considering.  Desolation 
and  exile  were  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  such  a  restoration,  into  favour  as  God  there  pro- 
vides. He  has  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  for  a  while ;  but  only  for  a  little  while — seventy 
yenrs,  two  generations  of  meu !  The  permanent  command,  only  to  be  set  aside  by  a 
special  interference,  is  that  which  says,  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  thee  "  (Ps.  cxxiL  6). — Y. 

Vers.  16,  17. — Tlie  fated  olive  tree,  I.  God's  comparison  op  his  people  to  the 
ouve  tree.  There  would  have  been  force  in  the  comparison  if  applied  to  any 
flourishing  and  fruitful  tree,  but  there  was  peculiar  propriety  in  directing  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  to  the  olive.  The  olive  was  already  associated  in  sacred  history  with 
the  return  of  hope  after  the  Flood,  and  doubtless,  in  the  times  of  Jeremiah,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  trees,  as  it  still  is,  for  the  richness  of  its  produce,  and  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  that  produce  meets  the  common  wants  of  men.  The  exten- 
sive olive-  groves,  composed  of  trees  that  reach  no  great  height,  and  unattractive  to  a 
mere  casual  glance,  were  yet  more  to  the  people  than  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  And 
as  the  people  were  led  to  consider  these  ulive  trees,  full  of  vigour,  abounding  in  blossoms, 
many  of  which  never  came  to  fruit,  and  yet,  aftar  all,  left  abundance  of  fruit  behind ; 
m  they  recollected  all  the  une  of  the  olive,  for  food,  for  light,  for  anointing,  for  soap- 
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making;— 'the  thoughtful  among  them  would  feel  that  God  could  have  employed  no 
better  figure  to  suggest  how  full  Israel  was  of  productivitj'  of  the  most  practical  sort. 
Mention  is  made  in  Hosea  (xiv.  6),  as  well  as  here,  of  the  beauty  of  tlie  olive  tree.  In 
one  sense  the  olive  was  not  beautiful.  As  far  as  the  picturisque  was  concerned,  many 
trues  excelled  it.  But,  after  all,  the  deepest  beauty^  the  only  beauty  that  will  bear 
inspection,  is  that  which  comes  from  pleasant  experiences  and  associations ;  and  those 
who  were  rich  in  profits  from  the  labour  of  the  olive  would  see  in  it  a  beauty  absent 
from  many  trees  otherwise  more  iittraotive.  The  olive,  to  one  seeing  it  for  the  first  time, 
might  seem  a  tree  of  small  practical  use.  But  experience  proved  that  its  performance 
was  great,  and  so  it  became  more  and  more  a  name  of  honour.  And  this  tree,  haying 
in  it  such  capabilities,  God  had  planted.  The  olive  tree  needs  a  special  soil  to  bring  out 
all  its  capabilities.  Dr.  Thomson  says,  speaking  of  a  certain  plain  full  of  olive  orchards, 
"  The  substratum  of  these  plains  is  chalky  marl,  abounding  in  flint.  ...  In  such  soli 
the  tree  flourishes  best,  both  in  the  plains  ami  upon  the  mountains.  It  delights  to 
insinuate  its  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  crevices  of  this  flinty  mail ;  and 
from  thence  it  draws  its  richest  stores  of  oil.  If  the  overlying  mould  is  so  deep  that 
its  roots  cannot  reach  the  rock  beneath,  I  am  told  that  the  tree  languishes,  and  its 
berries  are  small  and  sapless."  And  so  God  planted  his  people,  being  such  as  they 
were  in  bis  eye,  in  a  land  promised  and  duly  prepared.  Nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  they 
were  planted  even  before  they  reached  the  land  of  promise.  They  were  planted  and 
became  fruitful  as  soon  as  ever  God  took  them  in  hand,  fruitful  even  amid  the  pains  of 
Egypt  and  the  desolations  of  the  wilderness. 

II.  The  destbuction  of  this  olive  tree.  All  the  wealth  that  came  from  this 
olive  tree  was  being  used  for  bad  purposes.  The  fatness  of  the  soil  went  into  the 
olive,  but  the  fatness  of  the  olive  did  not  come  back  to  G«d  in,  grateful  and  propor- 
tionate service.  Nay,  rather,  it  was  used  against  him;  and  the  harm  it  did  was  to 
some  extent  measurable  by  the  good  it  might  have  done.  The  axe  is  laid,  not  only  at 
the  rsot  of  the  tree  that  brings  forth  no  fruit,  but  also  at  the  root  of  the  tree  that  brings 
forth  its  fruit  to  be  used  in  hostility  against  him  who  planted  the  tree.  Israel  might 
say,  "  Is  it  not  plain  that  God  favours  us,  for  are  we  not  as  the  green,  fair,  fruitful  olive  ? 
Why,  then,  should  we  believe  threateuings  that  seem  contradicted  by  these  signs  ol 
favour  ?  "  These  were  signs  of  favour  indeed,  but  they  were  also  grounds  of  expecta- 
tion. And  when  the  expectation  was  utterly  disappointed,  and  when  the  fruit  of 
Jehovah's  gracious  dealings  was  used  to  prop  up  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  work  in  all  the  severity  of  righteous  judgment. — Y. 

Vers,  18 — 2S, — The  prophet  in  his  own  country.  This  passage  describes  a  peculiar 
peril  to  Jeremiah,  and  a  peculiar  peril  to  those  who  conspired  against  him. 

I,  A  PECUMAB  FEBiL  TO  Jebbmiah.  His  life  was  full  of  perils — "  perils  from  his  own 
countrymen  "  in  many  ways,  perils  from  the  palace  with  its  gnat  men,  from  priests  and 
false  prophets,  from  every  devotee  of  idolatry,  from  every  one,  in  short,  whose  vices  and 
iniquities  he  lashed  with  the  scourge  of  his  Heaven-inspired  tongue.  He  would  expect 
to  make  enemies  in  these  directions.  But  here  is  peril  from  an  unexpected  source. 
He  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  it,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  hideous 
reality  came  upon  him,  he  was  correspondingly  excited.  Yet,  though  the  peril  was 
unexpected,  it  was  by  no  means  to  he  marvelled  at.  As  soon  as  we  look  at  the  position 
of  Jeremiah  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  his  kindred,  we  cease  to  wonder.  Much  may 
be  said,  and  justly,  of  the  strength  of  natural  affection ;  but  the  selfishness  so  deeply 
settled  in  every  human  breast,  and  so  potent,  is  stronger  than  any  tie  of  nature. 
Perhaps  a  mother's  love  may  be  trusted  to  stand  out  against  it,  but  Scripture  shows, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  what  lengths  a  brother's  jealousy  will  go.  Think  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  David  and  his  elder 
brethren.  Christ  said  that  "  a  man's  foes  should  be  they  of  his  own  household ; "  but 
this  was  not  a  new  thing.  It  was  but  the  continuing  of  an  old  and  sad  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  regenerating  the  world.  If  things  had  gone  as  they  ought  to  have  gone,  it 
was  in  the  comparative  retirement  of  Anathoth  that  Jeremiah  should  have  found  some 
slight  opportunities  of  rest  in  the  midst  of  bis  arduous  public  labours.  That  he  had 
some  quiet  place  of  rest  and  of  converse  with  like-minded  spirits  is  very  probable,  but 
be  would  fiad  it  as  Jesus  did.     Jesua,  we  know,  found  his  nearest  approaches  to  honu 
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life  in  Capernaum  and  Bethany,  and  not  at  all  in  Nazareth.  We  may  surmise  that  he 
uBver  had  as  much  as  oue  quiet  day  there  after  his  public  ministry  began.  The  rela- 
tives of  Jesus  said  that  he  Was  beside  himself,  and  probably  they  feared  that  tlie 
strange  things  lie  did  and  the  ever-increasing  hostility  he  provoked  would  bring  sus- 
picion on  themselves.  And  so  it  was  very  awkward  for  these  kinsfolk  of  Jeremiah  in 
Anathoth.  Every  one  ran  the  risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  brother,  or  uncle,  or  cousin 
of  that  madman  the  prophet.  Further,  this  peril,  being  from  an  unsuspected  source, 
went  on  to  its  height  without  suspicion.  The  prophet  puts  his  position  very  touchingly 
and  forcibly  by  the  figure  of  the  tame  lamb.  As  the  lamb  goes  along  with  those  to 
whose  company  it  has  been  accustomed,  all  unconscious  of  their  slaughtering  designs^ 
so  the  prophet  meets  his  brethren,  those  with  whom  he  played  as  a  child,  those  whose 
faces  were  among  the  first  he  ooidd  remember.  Why  should  he  suspect  them  ?  True, 
he  knows  that  far  too  often  brother  has  been  the  sworn  and  relentless  enemy  of 
brothel:  j  but  let  this  be  the  experience  of  others.  He  cannot  believe  it  till  by  actual 
taste  he  finds  the  bitterness  in  his  own  cup.  Jeremiah's  experience  stands  here  to 
teach  us,  not  to  be  suspicious,  not  to  let  caution  and  wariness  degenerate  into  a  cynical 
putting  on  of  armour  against  everybody,  but  to  let  both  our  safety  and  our  peace  of 
mind  lie  in  our  nearness  to  Ood.  The  nearest  of  brother  men  b  too  weak,  too 
uncertain,  to  be  made  an -object  of  trust. 

II.  Tbebe  was  a  feouliab  pebil  to  thk  conspirators.  Though  there  was  a 
danger  where  Jeremiah  never  thought  of  looking,  it  was  precisely  upon  that  danger 
that  Jehovah  had  his  observant  eye  (ch.  zvii.  9,  10).  What  the  conspirators  wouM 
reckon  one  of  their  greatest  helps,  namely,  that  the  proposed  victim  did  not  in  the 
least  suspect  their  designs,  doubtless  proved  in  the  end  a  very  material  help  to  the 
faith  and  endurance  of  the  prophet.  Had  not  God  made  a  sure  provision  lor  him 
wliere  he  did  not  even  suspect  that  there  was  anything  needing  to  be  provided  ?  Le  t 
the  wicked  know  this,  that  whatever  they  reckon  to  be  their  peculiar  advantage  will 
assuredly  turn  out  to  be  their  peculiar  weakness,  difBculty,  and,  indeed,  wenpou 
of  decisive  overthrow.  The  prophet's  kinsfolk  made  the  not  uncommon  blunder  oi 
thinking  that  they  would  get  rid  of  difficulties  in  getting  rid  of  one  peculiarly  awkward 
and  irritating  difficulty  that  lay  close  to  them.  There  is  one  great  difficulty  we  never 
can  get  rid  of,  and  that  is  the  omniscience  of  God.  Let  there  be  a  Warning,  then,  to 
all  those  who  belong  to  the  iraTpid  of  a  prophet.  Let  them  be  careful  how  they  set 
themselves  against  anything  strange  and  peculiar  in  any  one  belonging  to  them.  Self- 
delusion,  of  course,  is  possible,  and  a  man  may  mistake  some  "  Will-o'-the-wisp  "  for 
the  steady  prophetic  illumination."  But  he  is  not  likely  to  be  converted  by  threatening 
and  repression.  It  is  only  by  Gamaliel's  policy  that  either  impostors  or  victims  of 
delusion  can  be  truly  exposed.  The  men  of  Anathoth,  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  alike, 
were  not  required  to  believe  in  Jeremiah  on  his  first  appearance,  but  they  were  required 
to  wait  and  see  whereto  this  thing  might  grow.  What  a  pity  they  had  not  souie 
shrewd  and  commanding  Qamaliel  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  prudence  1 — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAPTEB  xn. 


Ver.  1.— Painfully  exercised  by  the  mya- 
teries  of  the  Divine  government,  the  prophet 
opens  his  grief  to  Jehovah.  Righteous  art 
thou,  etc. ;  rather,  Righieonx  vjouldeet  thOu  be, 
O  Jehovah,  if  I  should  plead  with  thee ;  i.e. 
if  I  were  to  bring  a  charge  against  thee,  I 
should  be  unable  to  convict  thee  of  injustiee 
(comp.  Ps.  IL  4 ;  Job  ix.  2).  The  prophet, 
however,  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before 
Jehovah  a  point  which  seems  to  him  irre- 
eoncilable  with  the  Divine  righteousness. 
The  rendering,  indeed,  must  be  modified. 
Tal  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgmeutt 


•houlil  mther  be,  pet  will  I  dehaU  q\ietiion» 
of  right  with  thee.  The  questions  roUiind  us 
of  those  of  Job  in  Job  xxi.,  xxiv.  Thus  to 
have  Iieen  the  recipient  of  special  Divine 
revelations,  and  to  lie  in  close  communinn 
with  God,  gives  no  security  against  tlio 
occasional  ingress  of  doubting  tlioughts  ami 
spiritual  distress.  Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy,  etc.?  rather,  secure.  The  statement 
must  he  qualified  by  what  folloWD.  In  the 
general  calamity  the  wicked  still  fare  the 
best. 

Ver.  2. — Far  from  their  reins;  i.e.  from 
tlieir  heart  (the  seat  of  strong  impulaea  and 
desires) ;  oomp.  Ps.  xvi.  7 ;  xxvi.  2. 


au 
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Vei.  3. — Ha,8t  seen  me,  and  tried ;  rather, 
eeest  me,  and  triett.  Fnll  them  out.  Perhaps 
this  is  correct,  and  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  figure  of  the  pUnt  in  ver.  2.  But  the 
verb  need  mean  no  more  than  "  separate " 
(comp.  oh.  vi.  29).  Prepare  them ;  literally, 
consecrate  them,  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice. 

Ver.  4. — How  long,  etc.?  The  verse  is 
decided  rather  differently  by  the  Hebrew 
jccents.  The  question  should  end  fit  wither, 
and  the  following  words  run  on.  Every 
field  should  be  tlie  whole  field  (i.e.  open 
country).  The  connection  has  caused 
some  difficulty.  But  drought  is  constantly 
described  as  a  judgment  (ch.  iii.  3;  v.  21, 
25;  xiv.  2 — 7;  xxiii.  10),  and  it  is  a  pro- 
phetic doctrine  that  the  lower  animals  suffer 
for  the  fault  of  man.  Because  they  said; 
rather,  hecauie  they  eay.  The  speakers  are 
the  ungodly.  The  subject  of  the  following 
verb  is  uncertain.  Some  think  it  is  God ;  but 
when  God  is  said  to  "  see "  (i.e.  take  notice 
of)  anythino;,  it  is  always  something  actually 
existing.  The  subject  must,  tlierefore,  be 
the  prophet,  of  whum  the  ungodly  scoffingly 
declare,  He  shaU  not  see  our  last  end, 
because  his  predictions  are  mere  delusions. 

Ver.  5. — Jeremiah's  impatience  corrected. 
The  expressions  Hre  evidently  proverbial. 
The  opposition  ■  to  the  prophet  will  reach 
a  still  higher  pitch;  and  if  he  is  so  soon 
discouraged,  how  will  he  bear  his  impending 
trials?  And  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  etc.? 
a  second  figure,  the  translation  of  which 
needs  amending.  If  (only)  in  a  land  of  peace 
thou  art  confident,  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the 
pride  of  Jordan  1  The  "  pride  of  Jordan  " 
means  the  thickets  on  its  banks,  which  weie 
notoriovis  as  the  haunts  of  lions  (ch.  xlix. 
19 ;  1.  44 ;  Zeoh.  xi.  3).  "  Lions'  bones  have 
been  found  by  Dr.  Koth  in  the  gravel  of  the 
Jordan.  Lions  are  seldom  or  never  found 
now  west  of  the  Euphrates,  although  they 
occasionally  cross  the  river"  (Kev.  W. 
Houghton,  'Bible  Educator,'  i.  22). 

Ver.  6. — An  example  of  the  "  treachery  " 
referred  to  in  ver.  1;  a  conspiracy  against 
Jeremiah  in  his  own  family.  Have  called 
a  multitude  after  thee;  rather,  have  called 
aloud  after  thee,  as  one  raises  a  hue  and  cry 
after  a  thief. 

Vers.  7 — 17. — A  separate  prophecy.  The 
key  to  it  is  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2,  where  it 
is  related  that,  after  Jehoiakim's  rebellion 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  "Jehovah  sent 
against  him  bands  of  the  Chaldees,and  bands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent 
them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it."  The 
prophecy  falls  into  two  strophes  or  sections, 
vers.  7 — 13  and  vers.  14—17.  In  the  first  we 
have  a  complaint  of  tlie  desolation  produced 
by  the  guerilla  warfare;  in  the  second,  a 
prediction  of  the  captivity  of  the  hostile 


peoples,  not,  however,  without  •  prospect 
of  their  return  home  and  conversion  to 
Jehovah.  It  is  evident  enough  that  this 
passage  stamls  in  no  cnnneution  with  what 
precedes.  The  whole  tone  is  that  of  a  de- 
scription of  present  scenes  and  not  of  the 
future.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  prophet,  in 
the  confidence  of  faith,  represents  the  future 
as  though  it  were  already  past ;  but  there 
is  always  something  in  the  context  to 
determine  the  reference  and  prevent  am- 
biguity. Here,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  description  relates  to 
the  future ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  predic- 
tion which  presupposes  that  the  preceding 
passage  refers  to  the  literal  past. 

Ver.  7. — ^I  have  forsaken  mine  house.  The 
"house"  is  here  not  the  temple,  but  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  the  parallel  clause  shows 
(see  Hos.  viii.  1,  and  comp.  Heb.  iii.  6; 
1  Tim.  iii.  15).  Jehovah,  not  the  prophet, 
is  evidently  the  speaker.  I  have  left; 
rather,  I  have  cast  away.  Into  the  hand  of 
her  enemies.  The  Hebrew  is  more  ex- 
pressive: "Into  tlie  palm  of  the  hand." 
Bonomi  ('  Nineveh  and  her  Palaces,'  p.  191) 
has  an  engraving  from  the  monuments  of 
guests  at  a  banquet,  holding  their  drinking- 
vessels  in  the  deeply  hollowed  palm  of  their 
hand.  So  here  the  people  of  Israel,  in  her 
weak,  fainting  state,  needs  only  to  be  held 
in  the  quiet  pressure  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Tlie  remark  and  the  illustration  axe 
due  to  Dr.  Payne  Smith. 

Ver.  8. — The  reason  why  Jehovah  has 
given  up  his  people.  Israel  (or,  more 
strictly,  Judah)  has  proceeded  to  open 
hostility  against  his  God.  He  is  unto  me — 
or  rather,  has  become  unto  me — as  a  lion  in  the 
forest;  a  familiar  circumstance  (comp.  on 
ver.  5  and  ch.  iv.  7).  Therefore  have  I 
hated  it.  "  To  hate  "  is  a  strong  expression 
for  the  withdrawal  of  love,  shown  by  the 
giving  up  of  Israel  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  as  Mai.  i.  3  (Keil). 

Ver.  9.  —The  first  part  of  this  verse  is  mis- 
translated. Instead  of  Uine  heritage  is  unto 
me,  etc.,  it  should  be.  Is  mine  heritage  unto 
me  (i.e.  to  my  sorrow,  a  dativus  ethicus)  a 
coloured  bird  of  prey  T  Are  birds  of  prey 
round  about  her  1  The  passage  is  dif&cult, 
but  the  following  seems  the  most  plausible 
explanation: — Jehovah  is  represented  as 
surprised  to  see  his  chosen  people  a  prey  to 
the  heathen  (a  strongly  anthropomorphio 
description,  as  if  Jehovah  had  not  antici- 
pated that  his  "  giving  up  "  his  people  would 
have  such  sad  results).  It  seems  to  him 
(adopting  human  modes  of  speech)  as  if 
Israel  were  "a  coloured  bird  of  prey,"  the 
bright  plumage  of  which  excites  the  ani- 
mosity of  its  less  brilliant  comrades,  who 
gather  round  it  and  pull  it  to  pieces.  It  is 
an  allusion  to  the  phenomenon,  well-kuowo 
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to  the  ancients  (Tacit., 'Aiin.,'  vi.  28;  Snet., 
'  C»3.,'  81 ;  PUn., '  Hist.  Nat.,'  x.  19),  of  birds 
gathering  round  and  attacking  a  strange- 
looking  bird  appearing  in  their  midst.  The 
prophet  might  have  simply  said  "  a  bird ; " 
why  does  he  say  "  a  bird  of  prey  Qayit)  "  ? 
Probably  because  he  has  just  described  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Israel  towards  Jehovah 
under  the  figure  of  a  lion.  Some  particular, 
rare  kind  of  vulture  seems  to  be  iuteuded. 
Sennacherib  apparently  uses  a  cognate  word 
('it)  for  the  vulture  ('  Taylor  Cylinder,'  iii. 
68).  Boohart  and  Gesenius,  following  the 
Septuagint,  think  "  hyena,"  and  not  "  bird 
of  prey,"  is  the  right  rendering  in  the  first 
clause ;  but  Gesenius  does  not  olfer  any  other 
passage  for  the  meaning  bestia  rapax.  Come 
ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  There 
is  a  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  Ivi.  9,  where,  as 
here,  the  "  beasts  of  the  field  "  (i.e.  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  open  country)  are  the  heathen 
powers  employed  as  God's  instruments  for 
chastising  Israel  (comp.  also  Ezek.  zxxiv.  5, 
where  the  same  figure  occurs).  "  The  prophet 
adopts  the  strongest  way  of  expressing  that 
Israel,  utterly  bereft  of  his  natural  defenders, 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  heathen  em- 
pire "  (note  on  Isa.  Ivi.  9).  Come  to  devour; 
rather,  bring  them  to  devour. 

Ver.  10. — Another  simpler  and  more  natural 
image,  expressing  the  same  idea,  as  those  in 
ver.  9.  The  favourite  way  of  representing 
Jehovah's  relation  to  his  people  is  that  of  a 
vine-proprietor  to  his  vineyard  (see  on  ch. 
ii.  21).  How  would  a  vineyard  be  ruined  if 
a  band  of  shepherds  were  to  drive  their  fiocks 
among  the  tender  vine-shoots  I  The  many 
pastors  (or,  ihepherd»)  are  clearly  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  generals  (comp.  ch.  vi.  3). 
My  pleasant  portion.  Jehovah  is  the  "  por- 
tion "  of  his  people ;  his  people  and  its  land 
are  the  "  portion  "  of  Jehovah  (see  on  ch.  x. 
16).  The  epithet  "  pleasant "  expresses  the 
emotion  of  the  surprised  speaker. 

Ver.  11. — Layeth  it  to  heart;  rather,  laid 
it  to  heart.  Inconsiderateness  is  repeatedly 
spoken  of  as  an  aggravation  of  the  moral 
sickness  of  Israel  (Isa.  xlii.  25;  Ivii.  1,  11). 

Ver.  12. — ^Upon  all  high  places  through  the 
wilderness ;  rather,  upon  all  bare  heights  in 
Ow  wUdernem  (see  on  eh.  iii.  2).  Hardly  with 
a  reference  to  their  pollution  by  idolatry ;  the 
mention  of  "  the  wilderness "  (or  pasture- 
country)  suggests  that  it  is  merely  a  feature 
in  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  (a 


contrast  to  Isa.  xlix.  9).  The  sword  of  tha 
Lord  shall  devour;  rather,  the  Lard  hath  a 
iword  which  devoureth. ,  It  is  the  heavenly 
sword  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5j,  the  symbol  of  Divine 
vengeance  (see  below  on  ch.  xlvi.  5). 

Ver.  13. — A  desoiiption  in  proverbial  lan- 
guage of  the  absence  of  "  peace  "  (literally, 
toundruMS,  i.e.  prosperity,  security),  from 
which  "all  flesh"  in  Judah  at  this  time  shall 
suffer.  The  trouble  of  sowing  has  been  in 
vain,  for  they  have  reaped  thorns  (so  we  must 
render  grammatically,  and  not  shall  reap, 
and  in  the  next  clause  shall  not  profit  ought 
to  be  have  not  profited).  And  they  shall  be 
ashamed  of  your  revenues ;  rather,  be  ashamed 
then  of  your  produce  ;  but  it  is  more  natural 
to  emend  the  pronominal  suffix,  and  render, 
and  are  ashamed  of  their  produce  (the 
Authorized  Version  seems  to  have  very 
nearly  taken  this  easy  step).  It  is,  of 
course,  the  produce  of  husbandry  which  is 
referred  to. 

Ver.  14. — Heie  occurs  a  transition.  The 
prophet  comes  forward  with  a  denunciation 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  All  mine  evil 
neighours ;  the  hostile  peoples  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xxiv.  "  My  neighbours,"  because 
Jehovah  "dwelleth  in  Zion."  Pluck  them 
out  of  their  land;  viz.  by  deportation  into  a 
foreign  land.  Judah  and  the  neighbouring 
nations  shall  share  the  same  fate.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  same  verb  "  to 
pluck  out "  in  the  next  clause  with  reference 
to  Judah  (comp.  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  Hebrew). 
In  the  case  of  Judah,  however,  to  be  "  plucked 
out"  is  a  mercy  as  well  as  a  judgment,  con- 
sidering who  they  are  "out  of"  whose 
"midst "  the  Jews  are  " plucked." 

Ver.  15. — I  will  return,  and  have  com- 
passion. The  rendering  is  too  Hebraistic; 
the  sense  is  simply,  1  will  again  hate  com- 
passion. The  prophets  offer  no  partial  or 
"nationalistic"  view;  of  the  mercy  of  God 
(comp.  on  ch.  xlviii.  47). 

Ver.  16. — Israel  has  been  converted  and 
restored,  and  if  the  other  nations  follow  his 
example  and  swear  by  my  name,  i.e.  adopt 
the  religion  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Isa.  xix.  18), 
they  shall  be  rewarded  by  being  suffered  to 
dwell  safely  in  Israel's  midst.  Observe  the 
contrast  with  ver.  14.  Before,  Israel  had 
dwelt  amidst  them  to  his  own  detriment; 
now  they  Rhall  dwell  amidst  Israel  to  their 
profit. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers,  1,  2. — The  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  I.  The  diffiodltt.  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  was  a  difficulty  of  peculiar  force  to  the  Jews,  since  it  seemed  to  contradict 
an  item  of  their  peculiar  faith — the  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. 
The  difficulty  is  less  to  us  Christians ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  its  existence.  It  is  three- 
fold.    1.  The  success  of  wickednff.     The  treacherous  plans  of  the  wicked  often  succeed, 
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Their  violent  actions  are  often  unchecked  and  produce  fatal  result*.  How  is  it  ihat 
these  evil  things  are  not  frustrated  before  they  ripon  to  perfection  ?  That  wicked  uip n 
should  plot  evil,  should  attempt  evil,  we  can  imagine ;  but  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  it  out— often  only  because  many  accidents  are  favourable-^this  is  hard  to 
understand.  "  Wliercfore  doth  the  way  i>f  the  *icked  prospef?"  2.  The  security  of 
the  wicked.  After  tliey  had  Succeeded  Wc  should  expect  that  they  would  'I'scover  the 
vanity  of  their  most  prosperous  efforts.  But  they  not  only  attain  their  o  ec  ts.  They 
6nd  these  to  be  satisfactory,  4nd  are  able  to  enjoy  them  with  calm  self-couiplacency. 
Here  is  the  greater  mystery :  aftef  completing  their  oad  deeds  the  wicked  are  left  in 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  them.  "Wherefore  are  all  thiy  secure  that 
deal  very  treacherously?"  3.  The  Divine  blessing  apparently  enjoyed  hy  the  wicked. 
Not  only  does  their  own  work  succeed,  but  Providence  bestows  favours  upon  them. 
Outside  events  of  life  over  which  they  have  no  control  minister  to  their  prospeiity. 
Here  is  the  greatest  element  of  the  difficulty.  Grod  has  planted  them,  and  they  enjoy 
fruitfulness  throu;^h  his  help. 

II.  The  way  to  treat  the  difficultt.  1.  Face  it.  Jeremiah  boldly  confronted 
his  troublesome  thoughts.  People  often  try  to  hush  up  their  doubts.  The  result  is 
that  a  subtle  spirit  of  scepticism  spreads  unconsciously  through  all  their  ideas,  and  its 
disintegrating  influence  undermines  all  solid  faith.  Sujipressed  doubt  is  fatal  to  sin- 
cerity. It  begets  indifference  to  truth.  We  cannot  hold  firmly  the  truths  we  know 
till  we  distinctly  separate  these  from  those  we  doubt.  Tlie  suppression  of  doubt  is 
cowardly.  Doubt  can  only  be  conquered  by  being  boldly  confronted.  2.  So  not 
c/.arge  Ood  foolishly.  Jeremiah  did  not  accuse  the  justice  of  God.  We  are  dim- 
liglited  and  weak  in  our  judgment.  Much  of  this  great  world  must  be  a  mystery  to 
us.  We  must  not  assume  that,  because  we  cannot  justify  the  ways  of  God,  they  admit 
of  no  justification.  It  is  fool'sh  as  well  as  rebellious  to  presume  to  be  the  judge  of 
Gcd,  3.  Bring  the  difficulty  to  God.  Dmibt  should  drive  us  to  prayer.  God  only 
can  enlighten  our  darkness.  God  graciiiusly  permits  his  children  to  plead  and  debate 
with  liim  (Isa.  i.  18).  Doubt  is  not  iiecesiirily  a  resultof  any  misconduct.  But,  how- 
evei'  it  arises,  it  is  best  to  confess  it  to  God. 

III.  The  directions  in  which  to  I.OoK  for  a  SOLtJTION  OF  THE  DIFFIC0LTT.      1.    TTie 

right eousne&s  of  God.  Jereniiah  sees  the  diffieulty,  but  it  does  not  drive  him  from  faith 
In  the  justice  of  God.  Religion  mal;es  constant  demands  on  faith — the  personal  faith 
of  trust  in  the  character  of  God  where  appearances  are  against  what  we  believe  that 
character  to  be.  Confidence  in  the  unwavering  righteousness  of  God  will  help  us  to 
look  for  certain  indications  of  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  prosperity 
ol  the  wicked.  Right  must  and  will  be  done,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  accomplished  it  will 
be  ultimately.  From  the  c'uaracter  ui  Gid  we  may  thus  reason  to  his  certaia  action 
(Gen.  xviii,  25).  2.  Hence  we  have  an  arsrument  in  favour  oi  future  rectification. 
Jeremiah  expects  it  to  come  even  in  this  life,  though  it  is  long  deferred  (Ver.  3). 
The  Christian  looks  for  it  in  the  great  judgment,  and  the  fruits  of  this  in  the  life  to 
come.  8.  The  difficulty  may  be  lessened  even  for  the  present  by  the  reflection  that 
material  prosperity  ts  nut  real  proypei  ity.  It  may  be  well  for  a  good  man  to  suffer. 
Prosperity  may  be  an  evil.  True  welfare  consists  not  in  success,  not  in  security  from 
calamity,  but  in  inward  peace,  in  progress  in  the  Divine  life. 

Ver.  2  Clast  clause). — Ood  near  to  the  mouth  hut  far  from  the  life..  I.  It  is  possihi.e 
TO  have  the  Name  of  God  on  our  lips  while  the  TUoaoUT  of  God  is  absent  rr.oM 
OUR  MINUS.  This  is  the  case  with  mere  formal  worshippeis,  who  use  the  language  of 
devotion  without  realizing  to  themselves  its  meaning.  The  danger  of  it  besets  us  all. 
Words  come  to  be  handled  like  coins,  without  any  distinct  recognition  of  what  they 
represent.  This  applies  especially  to  words  which  refer  to  God,  since  it  requires  a  high 
act  of  abstraction  lo  keep  constantly  before  us  the  ideas  of  the  unseen  Object  of  such 
language.  Understand  that  these  empty  words  are  worse  than  wasted  breath ;  they  arc 
a  mockery  to  God,  a  deception  to  men,  and  a  source  of  self-delusion  to  the  speaker  cl 
them. 

II.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  Name  or  God  on  omt  lips  while  the  love  of  Gton 
18  ABSENT  FROM  OUR  HF.AP.TB.  We  may  not  fall  into  the  first  mistake.  The  language 
may  not  be  empty  words.     Tbe  thougnt  of  God  may  be  present.     Yet  this  may  b«  a 
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mere  thought — a  cold  and  barren  idea,  having  no  influence  on  our  afTectioni.  Thii 
religion  of  words- and  notions  is  a  vain  thing.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  religion  at  all ;  It  is 
only  a  theology.  Religion  does  not  begin  till  the  heart  opens  to  receive  God.  It 
consists  not  in  the  intellectual  recognition  of  God,  but  in  the  love  of  God  (Deut.  x.  12). 

III.  It  18  POSSIBIiB  TO  HAVE  THE  NaME  OP  GOD  ON   OUB   LIPS   WHIIiE   THE   POWER   OF 

Gk)D  18  ABSENT  FBOM  OUB  CON8CIBNCK8.  God  may  be  spoken  of,  thought  of,  approached 
with  a  certain  affection,  though  not  the  true  love  of  our  hearts,  and  yet  be  ]irnctically 
disregarded.  His  will  may  still  be  of  no  account  to  us.  We  may  still  not  make  our 
lives  subservient  to  his  Law,  There  is  then  no  evidence  of  God  in  our  conduct.  Though 
our  thought  may  be  religious,  our  life  is  godless. 

IV.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  Name  of  God  on  our  lips  while  the  Spirit  of 
God  IB  absent  fbov  oub  spirits.  The  deepest  fact  of  religion  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — the  real  presence  of  God.  God  inhabits  the  soul  as  a  temple.  We  may 
have  much  religiousness  without  this.  The  Name  of  God  may  be  inscribed  on  the 
portals  of  the  temple  whUe  the  shrine  is  empty  of  his  presence. 

Y.  It  is  fosbiblk  to  hate  the  Naue  of  Qod  upon  oub  lips  and  to  be  very 
WICKED.  If  tlie  Name  be  only  on  our  lips,  this  is  no  sign  of  moral  and  spiritual  good- 
ness. The  wicked  contemporaries  of  Jeremiali  were  many  of  them  religious  prccision- 
ists;  yet  their  moral  guilt  was  none  the  less  for  all  their  language  of  devotion. 

VI.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  Name  of  God  on  our  lips  and  to  sitpfkb  ultimate 
BUIH.  Formalism  and  hypocrisy  may  prosper  for  a  time.  Those  men  who  had  the 
Name  of  God  on  their  lips  were  the  wicked  who  prospered  (ver.  1).  Yet  they  were 
doomed  to  ultimate  punishment.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  constantly,  since 
we  are  too  ready  to  be  deceived  by  professions  and  appearances. 

Ver.  6. — A  dark  prospect.  If  Jeremiah  was  ready  to  despair  when  he  discovered  the 
conspiracy  of  the  men  of  Anathoth,  how  would  he  bear  the  news  of  the  treachery  of  his 
own  brethren?  His  condition  under  the  lesser  trouble  made  the  prospect  of  greater 
trouble  most  alarming.  The  Divine  admonition  which  such  a  situation  showed  him 
to  need  may  be  of  value  to  others  who  may  be  repeating  the  experience  of  the  prophet. 

I.  Despair  under  lesser  trouble  makes  the  anticipation  of  gbbatbr  tkoublb 
A  dark  prospect.  1.  Greater  trouble  may  reasonably  be  expected.  God  usually  pre- 
pares us  for  the  endurance  of  trials  by  sending  them  by  degrees,  and  reserving  the 
more  severe  till  we  have  been  trained  to  the  endurance  of  milder  ones.  Few  men  can 
say  that  they  have  drunk  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  and  none  can  know  what, 
bitter  drops  may  yet  be  in  store  for  them.  2.  The  advent  of  greater  trouble  is  not 
itsdfan  alarming  fact.  Trouble  is  fearful  only  in  proportion  as  it  stiikes  fear  into 
us.  If  we  are  prepared  to  meet  it  we  need  have  no  terror,  God  can  give  strength  equal 
to  oiir  requirement,  and  for  the  sterner  trial  the  more  abundant  support.  The  man's 
trouble  is  greater  than  the  child's,  but  so  is  the  man's  strength.  3.  The  one  cause  of 
alarm  is  in  our  weakness.  If  this  is  revealed  before  slight  tests,  it  must  be  much 
worse  when  the  strain  is  harder.  The  important  point  is  not  that  after  enduring  the 
foot-race  we  shall  fail  in  contending  with  the  chariots,  but  that,  failing  in  the  one  trial, 
we  may  expect  only  failure  in  the  other. 

II.  "The  prospect  of  greater  trouble  should  help  us  to  bear  the  lesser.  Spme 
of  us  are  too  ready  to  "  give  way  "  at  once.  But  there  is  more  power  of  endurance  in 
all  of  us  than  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves.  After  the  latest  wrench  of 
the  rack  we  cry  out  that  we  can  bear  no  more ;  yet  another  and  still  another  turn  is 
given,  and  we  do  bear  it.  The  prospect  of  this  possibility  should  make  us  husband 
our  strength.  The  very  sight  of  danger  may  be  a  stimulus  to  courage  by  inspiring  a 
heroic  spirit.  Life  is  generally  pitched  in  too  low  a  key,  and  thus  men  whine  unde- 
slight  smarts  and  shrink  before  mean  difiBculties.  If  the  same  men  saw  more  impera- 
tive calls  to  energy  and  endurance,  they  would  rouse  themselves  and  call  up  latent 
powers  which  as  yet  lie  slumbering  unheeded. 

IIL  Failure  before  lesser  trouble  should  lead  us  to  seek  better  means  for 
THE  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  GREATER.  1.  It  is  more  important  that  we  should  be  able  to 
bear  the  greater  trouble.  This  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  defeat  under  it  involves  a 
more  overwhelming  disaster.  Therefore  it  is  exceedingly  needful  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
our  weakness  before  this  has  brought  us  into  a  mure  terrible  condition  of  dittrMS, 
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2.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  endure  the  seveier  strain.  The  strength  which  is  barely 
sufficient  for  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  quiet  home  life  will  fail  utterly  if  a  man  has  to 
contend  with  lions  in  the  wild  thickets  of  the  lonely  Jordan  valley.  If  health  breaks 
down  before  the  soft  breezes  of  summer,  how  will  it  stand  before  the  frost  and  fog  of 
winter?  If  the  young  man  falls  into  vicious  habits  while  under  the  protection  of  his 
Jather's  home,  what  will  become  of  him  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  ?  If  the 
prospect  of  sicknew  and  earthly  sorrow  fill  one  with  hopeless  distress,  how  will  he  pass 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death?  how  will  he  endure  death  itself?  3. 
These  questions  should  not  make  us  despondent,  but  should  drive  us  through  self- 
diffidence  to  ieek  the  help  of  Ood.  Failure  in  small  things  will  be  good  for  us  if  it 
teaches  us  a  wholesome  lesson  on  our  own  weakness,  and  so  inclines  ns  to  tnm  to  a 
hiaher  source  of  safety.  Then  we  shall  find  that  Ghxl's  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness  (2  Cor.  xii.  9). 

Ver.  7. — The  forsaken  heritage.    I.  Ck)D  reoards  his  peoflk  as  his  hebitaoe. 

The  temple  was  God's  house,  the  Jews  were  God's  heritage.  The  Church  is  now  the 
habitation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  her  members  are  Ood's  possession.  This  fact 
implies:  1.  That  God  dwells  with  his  people.  2.  That  he  takes  d( light  in  them. 
3.  That  he  may  be  expected  to  protect  them  from  harm.  4.  That  he  has  rights 
over  them  and  claims  their  submission  to  himself.  5.  That  his  honour  is  concerned 
with  his  people's  conduct,  so  that  their  wickedness  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him,  but  is  an  insult  to  his  Name. 

II.  God  mat  forsake  his  hebitaob.  God's  people  have  no  such  "  vested  interests  " 
that  nothing  can  destroy  tlieir  claims  upon  him.  The  present  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour  is  no  guarantee  that  this  will  lie  perpetual.  1.  History  shows  that  God  has 
forsaken  his  heritage  in  the  past ;  e.g.  the  Jews,  ancient  Christian  Churches  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  individual  Christians  who  have  fallen  from  the  faith.  2.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  he  wiU>do  this  when  honour  and  righteousness  require  it.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, not  presume  on  the  favour  of  God. 

III.  GoD   ONLY   forsakes   HIS  HERITAGE   WHEN   THAT   HAS   BECOME     CORRUPT.        God 

never  leaves  his  people  till  they  leave  him.  He  is  not  changeable,  capricious,  arbitrary 
in  his  favours.  His  love  never  wanes,  his  grace  never  fails,  his  help  and  blessings  are 
never  limited.  The  change  begins  on  man's  side.  It  is  found  in  rebellion  against  God. 
1.  In  self-will.  The  heritage  becomes  like  a  lion  of  the  forest — i.e.  no  longer  tame,  but 
swayed  by  its  own  wild  passions.  2.  In  evil-doing.  The  lion  is  fierce  and  destructive 
— a  beast  of  prey.     3.  In  direct  opposition  to  God.     The  lion  "  cries  out  against "  God. 

IV.  God's  hebitaob  is  in  a  terrible  condition  when  it  is  forsaken  by  him.. 
Hirds  and  beasts  of  prey  come  up  to  devour  the  heritage.  1.  It  needs  no  positive  act 
of  Ood's  to  bring  desolation  on  his  sinful  people.  If  he  but  withdraw  his  protection, 
the  natural  evils  of  the  world  and  the  special  evils  which  they  have  provoked  will  be 
enough  to  bring  ruin  on  their  heads.  2.  God's  people  will  suffer  in  an  especial  way  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  presence.  The  heritage  is  "  like  a  speckled  bird."  It  is 
strange,  and  so  it  draws  upon  itself  opposition.  The  Jews  were  a  mark  fur  the  enmity 
of  the  heathen  through  the  singularity  of  their  national  customs.  Christians  are  often 
singled  out  for  opposition  from  the  world  for  similar  reasons.  If  they  have  lost  their 
peculiar  protection,  their  peculiar  position  and  nature  will  invoke  a  peculiar  ruin. 

Ver.  13. — Profitless  labour,  I.  PuingHMBNT  will  consist  in  part  in  the  profit- 
LBSSNESS  of  LABOUR.  This  wiU  perhaps  be  the  special  punishment  of  industrious  bad 
people.  To  them  it  will  be  peculiarly  painful,  for  in  proportion  to  the  zest  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  any  work  is  carried  on  will  be  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  when 
this  is  seen  to  fail.  Thus  the  victorious  general  is  punished  by  being  robbed  of  his 
conquests,  the  statesman  by  having  his  political  schemes  frustrated,  the  Inventor  by 
finding  his  invention  superseded  or  rendered  futile,  the  literary  man  by  seeing  his  prc- 
iluctions  treated  with  neglect. 

II.  Labour  may  be  good  in  itself  and  yet  profitless.  It  need  not  be  mis- 
taken in  direction  nor  incompetent  in  execution.  1.  It  may  be  real  towing.  "  They 
liave  sown" — have  not  limply  run   unc«rtaiuly  wx  beaten  the   air  with  indefiuit* 
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energy.    2.  It  may  be  the  sowing  of  good  seed.    "  Thijy  have  sown  wheat."    3.  It 
may  be  assiduous  and  arduous.    "  They  have  put  themselves  to  pain." 

III.  Labour  will  be  profitless  if  it  be  cursed  by  God.  "  They  are  ashamed 
of  their  increase  because  of  the  fierce  anger  of  Jehovah."  1.  We  cannot  succeed  in 
our  work  without  the  blessing  of  God.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  those  things  in 
which  we  can  do  nothing  and  are  wholly  dependent  on  him,  but  also  in  regard  to  our 
own  efforts.  Man  sows,  but  God  must  give  the  increase.  We  cannot  order  the  seasons, 
command  the  weather,  determine  the  germinating  power  of  nature.  The  farmer  is  but 
the  attendant  of  nature.  The  real  worJs  of  the  farm  is  done  by  nature,  and  nature 
is  a  name  we  give  to  the  action  of  God.  If,  therefore,  God  did  not  follow  with  his 
work,  the  farmer  might  as  well  scatter  sand  of  the  desert  over  his  fields  as  sow 
good  wheat.  So  also  all  our  labour  depends  on  God's  blessing  for  its  fruitfulness. 
2.  TTie  curse  of  Ood  will  destroy  the  fruits  of  labour.  Tremendous  destructive 
agencies  are  in  his  hands.  He  can  send  frost  to  nip  the  tender  buds,  drought  to 
wither  the  growing  plant,  blight  to  destroy  the  filling  ears,  storms  to  beat  down  the 
ripe  corn.  Sickness,  commercial  disaster,  wars,  etc.,  may  frustrate  the  wisest,  ablest, 
most  industrious  efforts  of  men.  Therefore  let  us  learn  (1)  to  live  so  that  we  dare 
ask  for  God's  favour ;  (2)  to  labour  at  such  work  as  God  will  approve ;  and  (3)  to  seek 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts  (Ps.  xo.  17). 

Vers.  14 — 17. — General  punishment  and  general  restoration.  I.  Punishment  is 
GENERAL.  It  is  uot  Selective,  it  is  impartially  administered.  1.  The  people  of  God  do 
not  escape.  If  the  Christian  falls  into  sin,  the  Law  of  God  must  be  vindicated  on  him 
at  least  as  rigorously  as  on  the  worldly  man.  Judah  had  shared  the  sins  of  her  neigh- 
bours ;  she  must  also  share  their  punishment.  If  sin  is  general,  so  must  be  its  penal- 
ties. No  religious  position  which  does  not  secure  us  against  wickedness  will  protect 
us  against  its  consequences.  2.  The  godless  do  not  escape.  The  heathen  nations  are  to 
suffer  with  Judah.  Though  they  were  sometimes  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God 
for  the  chastisement  of  Judah,  they  were  not  on  that  account  exonerated  from  blame 
for  the  bad  motives  of  their  conduct.  The  sin  of  others  is  no  excuse  for  us  in  wronging 
them.  The  executioner  of  the  law  is  himself  subject  to  the  law.  They  who  do  not 
admit  the  authority  of  God  are  not  the  less  subject  to  his  authority.  Men  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  Law  of  God  will  be  judged  by  that  Law  as  certainly  as  those  who  have 
freely  gone  under  its  yoke.  It  is  not  for  us  to  choose  our  government  in  spiritual 
things,  but  to  submit  to  the  one  righteous  government  which  Giod  has  set  over  all  men. 
In  the  execution  of  this  it  will  be  found  that  all  men  have  sufiBcient  light  to  render 
them  accountable  for  their  actions,  though  the  degree  of  their  responsibility  will  vary 
with  the  degree  of  their  knowledge. 

II.  Restoration  is  general.  This  is  offered  to  the  heathen  nations  as  well  as  to 
Judah.  As  general  punishment  must  follow  general  sin,  so  general  restoration  will 
follow  general  repentance.  Here,  too,  God  is  impartial.  1.  This  restoration  is  not 
the  less  perfect  for  each  individual  by  being  general.  "Every  man"  is  to  come  and 
each  to  his  "own  land"  and  his  "own  heritage."  There  are  men  who  seem  to  fear 
the  broadening  of  the  mercies  of  God,  lest  they  should  become  less  valuable  to  each 
recipient,  and  so  they  would  jealously  narrow  them  to  protect  their  full  privileges  for 
a  few.  Snch  ideas  are  not  only  basely  selfish — since  the  holders  of  them  quietly 
assume  that  they  are  among  the  few — they  are  dishonouring  to  the  grace  of  God,  which 
is  exceeding  abundant,  with  enough  for  all  who  need  it.  2.  The  general  character  of 
the  restoration  is  its  most  happy  feature.  It  will  mean  the  abolition  of  war,  rivalry, 
jealousy,  separation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  the  realization  of  the 
glory  of  the  unity  of  the  race  through  harmony  in  the  unity  of  faith.  "  Then  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people."  Thus  through  the  great  restoration,  i.e. 
through  the  perfected  redemption  in  Christ,  we  may  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
ideal  human  brotherhood.  3.  The  conditions  of  this  restoration  are  the  same  for  all, 
viz.  (1)  the  compassion  of  God,  and  (2)  repentance  and  amendment.  They  who  taught 
Judah  to  serve  Baal  must  learn  with  Judah  to  follow  the  true  religion.  But  if  ^1< 
wndition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  restoration  can  never  be  enjoyed. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — i.— Moral  difficulties  with  the  providence  of  Qod.  The  tone  of  this  address 
to  Jehovah  is  Btrikingly  contrasted  with  that  to  the  men  of  Anatholb.  To  them  he 
U  SB  a  lion  or  a  brazen  wall.  To  Jehovah  be  U  as  a  fretful  child,  ignorant,  wilful, 
perverse,  and  requiring  to  be  corrected, 

I.  The  prosperity  op  the  wicked  a  btumuling-block  to  faith.  (Vers.  1,  2.) 
David  even  is  envious  over  thin,  and  many  a  saint  has  felt  its  bitterness  in  his  soul. 
That  there  are  instances  enough  to  make  the  idea  plausible  that  wickedness  is  the  best 
policy,  we  all  know.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  honest  trader  or  the  conscientious 
courtier  and  statesman  are  proverbial.  And  often  just  those  measures  which  aro  most 
clearly  condemned  bj'  Scripture  and  conscience  appear  to  be  the  means  most  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  view,  however,  is  corrected  by  larger  experience. 
It  does  not  take  all  the  facts  within  its  scope,  or  it  does  not  rightly  interpret  them,  It 
is  impossible  for  a  mere  outsider  to  judge  of  any  one's  actual  happiness,  or  the  private 
conditions  which  most  powerfully  affect  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  wealth  or 
high  position.  The  teachings  of  history  and  of  individual  experience  will  in  the  end 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  "  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  treasure 
•nd  trouble  therewith  "  (Prov.  iv.  16). 

II.  The  impulse  to  force  Jehovah's  bako,  (Yet.  3),  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Jeremiah's  imprecation.  To  one  who  sees  by  supernatural  aid  the  tendencies  of 
things,  it  must  be  very  hard  to  refrain  from  this.  Judgments  that  are  justified  to  the 
moral  nature  sometimes  appear  to  be  mysteriously  delayed.  What  would  be  well 
done  had  better  he  done  quickly.  But  this  is  the  presumption  of  the  creature,  the 
promptings  of  Ignorance  and  not  of  faith.  God  can  afford  to  wait.  It  is  his  character 
to  have  long  patience,  and  the  results  more  than  justify  this  in  the  end.  He  will 
work  out  his  purposes  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time,  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  of  his  servants  inquiring,  "  What  or  what  manner  of  tjme  ?  "  '||iere  is  a 
species  of  tempting  Providence  closely  connected  with  this  in  many  spiritual  men. 
They  have  the  clearest  conviction  that  certain  things  are  right  and  proper  fot  them 
to  do,  and,  without  consulting  as  to  seasonableness  or  the  best  means  for  their 
accomplishment,  they  hasten  to  do  them,  and  then  expect  that  Go(l  will  recoup 
them  for  the  loss  they  incur  or  extricate  them  from  the  difficulties  in  which  tliey  have 
entangled  themselves.  This  certainly  is  not  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  but  an  arrogant 
assumption  of  his  prerogatives.  It  was  the  principle  that  lay  at  the  root  of  Moges' 
great  transgression ;  and  even  the  disciples  had  to  be  rebuked  because  they  knew 
not  what  spiiit  they  were  of. 

III.  The  tone  of  the  prophet's  pbateb.  Superficially  it  appears  reasonable,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  position  of  those  to  whom  he  refers.  Aud  there  is  at  any 
rate  a  furmal  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of  God  to  begin  with.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  the  conscience  of  the  prophet  is  without  offence  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language  he  adopts  is  rnt  to  be  justified.  He  is  carried  away 
by  excess  of  zeal,  but  it  is  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  he  himself  will  be  the  first 
bitterly  to  regret  his  presumption.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  any  man  to  attempt  to 
judge  his  fellows  by  infallible  standards.  One  thing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  prophet 
was  to  be  commended.  He  did  not  conceal  these  thoughts  within  himself.  He  says, 
"  Let  me  talk  with  thee,"  conscious  that  in  this  openness  of  soul  lay  his  moral  safety. 
A  few  minutes'  honest  communion  with  God  will  tap  many  a  festering  sore  and  correct 
many  a  subtle  error  of  spirit  and  life.  The  last  lesson  of  Divine  revelation  is  not 
severity  but  lore.— M. 

Vers.  6,  6. — A  prophet's  foe$  they  of  his  own  household.  These  two  verses  are  related, 
and  must  be  read  together  in  order  to  get  at  their  proper  sense.  The  prophet  had 
complained  of  the  treachery  and  prosperous  circumstances  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  ; 
whereupon  he  was  told  that  worse  things  were  in  store  for  him — that  his  own  family 
would  be  his  fiercest  opponents.  This  was  in  a  degree  the  lot  of  Christ ;  it  is  ezperi- 
«aced  by  many  of  the  true  servants  of  God. 

L  Thb  Word  of  Qod  is  xtot  accobdinq  to  ths  will  of  the  flksh,  and  thesb- 
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FORE    MAY    BE   EXPECTED    TO    EXCITE    HATBED    AND    OPPOSITION   WHEBB    THAT    A8SEUTS 
ITSELF. 

II.  The  skbvant  of  God  will  often  be  tbibd  by  the  fau.ubb  and  defection  of 
HIS  most  cherished  fbiends. 

III.  It  behoves  all  who  are  entrusted  with  Divine  tboth  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  sbocnd  of  theib  confidence. — M. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Leaving  all  for  Ood,  (Naegelsbach  is  of  opinion  that  the  words  of 
vers.  7 — 13  "are  to  be  understood  as  having  a  double  teference,"  i.e.  both  to  the 
prophet's  own  feelings  and  to  Jehovah's  judgment.  Zwingli  and  Bugenhagen  consider 
that  Jehovah  begins  to  speak  at  "Go"  or  "Coine,"  in  ver.  0.  Thel'e  is  evidently  an 
intimate  blending  of  the  prophetic  with  the  Divine  consciousness  throughout  the 
whole  passage.)  A  hard  duty,  but  one  often  devolving  upon  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah,  fideed,  spiritually,  it  is  the  first  condition  of  discipleship  imposed  by 
Christ.  Only  thus  can  the  soul  preserve  its  equipoise  and  integrity  in  what  may  be 
required  of  it.     The  Master  will  brook  no  rival. 

L  The  seasons  fob  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  possible  that  for  one  with  the  keen, 
affectionate  nature  of  Jeremiah,  much  intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends  would 
have  interfered  with  the  performanou  of  his  duty.  He  was  appointed  to  discharge  an 
anomalous  function,  for  which  the  greatest  concentration  of  energy  and  spirit  was 
required.  Even  though  he  had  to  weep  as  he  spoke  the  words  that  God  had  com- 
manded him,  he  must  speak.  His  duty  to  the  nation  overshadowed  or  pushed  into  the 
background  the  claims  of  friends.  So  the  follower  of  Christ  may  be  subjected  to 
discipline  in  providence,  or  to  voluntary  self-deprivation  of  a  hke  kind  by  the  demands 
of  spiritual  work.  And  it  behoves  all  who  labour  in  the  cause  of  truth  to  hold  them- 
selves spiritually  detached  from  those  things  and  relations  which  might  impede  true 
usefulness. 

II.  Keen  personal  sobbow  is  frequently  occasioned  by  it.  That  it  was  a  real 
trial  to  Jeremiah  there  can  Ihe  no  doubt ;  and  probably  the  special  disoovary  made  to 
him  (ch.  xi.  18  seq.,)  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  attachment  to  Jehovah. 
The  endearing  terms — "  mine  house,"  "  mine  heritage,"  "  the  dearly  beloved  of  my 
soul,"  and  the  manner  in  which  he  repeats  the  history  of  his  estrangement,  prove  how 
deeply  the  trial  had  affected  him. 

III.  Theeeby  is  tested  the  loyalty  op  the  saint  to  God.  In  a  question  between 
one's  friends  and  Jehovah,  the  settlement  ought  not  to  be  doubtful  to  the  mind  of  the 
saint.  The  reasons  for  withdrawal  from  entangling  relations  may  not  immediately 
appear,  but  the  believer  can  with  confidence  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  by  whom 
they  will  in  due  time  be  revealed.  There  is  a  danger  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  huiuiiu 
relations  that  Jehovah  shall  be  considered  simply  as  an  addition  to  our  obligitions, 
instead  of  being  the  supreme  and  all-modifying  influence  of  our  life.  In  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  experience  will  be  the  consolations  to  be  received. — M. 

Vers.  14 — 17. — Mercy  and  Judgment.  In  these  verses  we  have  one  of  the  "  larger 
words  "  which  make  the  whole  world's  testament  of  salvation  and  life.  The  threatenings 
are  stern  and  will  be  executed  to  the  letter ;  but  the  promises  seem  to  transcend  ihe 
immediate  occasion.  A  gate  of  hope  and  redemption  was  herein  opened  to  multitudes 
who  at  that  date  were  not  included  in  the  covenant  of  Israel.  The  conditions  upon 
which  their  possible  comprehension  within  the  future  Israel  is  based  are  moral  and 
spiritual,  and  therefore  truly  universul. 

I.  The  greatest  judomests  of  God  upon  the  neighbours  of  Isbabl  but 
cobeespondbd  with  theib  cbimbs.  That  grave  evils  were  inflicted  upon  the  enemies 
of  Israel  cannot  be  denied.  Multitudes  were  put  to  a  painful  death.  Nations  were 
uprooted,  and  human  life  appeared  to  bo  looked  upon  as  an  insignificant  thing.  In 
judging  of  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  done  and  weie  ready 
to  do  similar  things  to  Israel  and  Judah.  The  moral  platform,  too,  upon  which  theji 
lived  has  to  be  considered.  Ages  of  depravity  and  barbarism,  upon  which  higher 
appeals  would  have  been  uiterly  lost,  had  to  be  imaginatively  impressed  and  overawed. 
And  there  were  not  wanting  tesiimonies  of  conscience  amongst  the  enemies  of  Israel 
themselves  to  justify  this  course.     But — 

IRBEKUH.  V 
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n.  Even  in  BEnia  funished  roR  the  bake  of  Israel,  their  destint  was  linked 
WITH  HEKS.  If  at  first  their  lot  would  appear  to  be  hard  and  inconceivably  hopeless, 
yet  in  the  end  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  were  gainers  by  the  association. 
In  common  life,  with  those  whom  they  subdued  they  received  manifold  advantages, 
especially  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  the  choice  was  set  before  them  of  good  as  well  as 
evil.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  for  one  to  suffer  even  severely  at  first 
if  afterwards  he  may  retrieve  his  position  and  attain  to  a  higher  and  more  desirable  one 
through  the  initial  discipline,  it  was  better  for  tliese  nations  to  be  brought  to  book  in 
this  way  for  Israel's  sake.  Enemies  to  begin  with,  they  might,  and  in  many  cases  did, 
become  friends  and  fellow-heirs  of  the  promise. 

III.  Appabent  leniency  towards  Israel  is  justified  by  ulterior  purposes  of 
UNIVERSAL  BLESSING.  As  Compared  with  her  neighbours,  it  might  appear  as  if  one 
measure  were  meted  out  to  her  and  another  to  them.  But  this  is  only  contemporary 
and  relative.  The  punishment  inflicted  has  to  be  estimated  by  the  spiritual  deprivations 
which  accompanied  it.  The  deferring  of  Israel's  hope  must  have  been  a  keener  sorrow 
than  any  mere  temporal  reverse.  It  must  be  remembered  that  through  Israel,  the  seed 
of  AbiahaiB,  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed.  To  avert  from  her  utter  extinction  was 
indirectly  to  ensure  the  greater  benefit  to  the  future.  But  that  to  be  made  to  cease  as 
a  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  been  relatively  less  painful  than  many 
of  the  dispensations  through  which  she  had  to  pass,  cannot  be  allowed. 

IV.  In  the  midst  of  deserved  judgment  the  free  mercy  of  God  is  the  more 
CONSPICUOUS.  How  unlocked  for  this  promise  concerning  the  future  of  Israel's  enemies  I 
The  silver  thread  of  hope  traverses  the  dark  labyrinth  of  judgment.  It  is  only  the 
wisdom  of  infinite  Love  that  could  so  disentangle  spiritual  possibilities  from  such 
stupendous  and  widespread  ruin.  How  glorious  the  mercy  which  can  so  assert  itself! 
The  only  phrase  that  can  describe  the  phenomenon  is  "grace  has  reigned."  The 
individual  sinner,  in  the  midst  of  his  deserved  miseries,  may  take  comfort  from  this. 
However  great  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself,  and 
however  long  continuad  his  alienation  from  God,  if  he  but  turn  now  from  his  wicked- 
ness, a  way  of  escape  will  be  opened  up  for  him  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.-^M. 

Ver.  1. — Perplexing  questions.  "  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ?  " 
etc.    Unquestionably  they  very  often  do.     Some  of  the  reasons  are — 

I.  They  are  more  shrewd.  "  The  children  of  this  generation  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light."  They  give  more  heed  to  the  laws  of  success,  are  more  alert  to  seize 
opportunities  and  to  guard  against  those  men  and  things  which  would  work  them  harm. 
No  amount  of  piety  will  compensate  for  inattention  to  the  laws  of  success. 

II.  They  are  less  scrupulous.  Where  success  is  thus  won  by  some  seemingly 
short  cut  which  a  godly  man  hesitates  to  take,  it  will  not  seldom  be  found,  after  a  while, 
that  the  apparently  long  way  round  of  the  righteous  was  yet  the  nearest  because  the 
truest  road.     But  meanwhile  the  ungodly  appear  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

III.  Their  attention  is  more  concentrated  and  undivided.  The  godly  man 
cannot  say  in  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  goods,  "  This  one  thing  I  do ; "  but 
the  ungodly  can.  Whilst "  not  slothful  in  business,"  the  Christian  has  also  to  "  serve  the 
Lord."  Whilst  a  citizen  of  this  world,  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  another  country,  even  a 
heavenly  one,  and  by  his  faith  he  has  avowed  that  he  seeks  that  country.  His  attention 
must  therefore  be  divided,  as  his  who  sows  only  to  the  flesh  is  not. 

IV.  The  long-suffering  of  God.  The  ungodly  are  his  children,  though  ungrateful 
ones,  and  the  heavenly  Father  would  woo  and  win  them  back.  Therefore  in  all  gentle- 
ness he  deals  with  them,  making  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain  to  descend  on  them  as 
on  his  faithful  children.    The  long-suffering  of  God  is  to  lead  to  repentance. 

V.  To  test,  improve,  and  declare  the  faith  of  thk  godly.  If  righteousness 
were  a  royal  road  to  riches,  and  faith  infallibly  led  to  fortune,  where  would  be  the  room 
for  trust  in  God  ?  how  would  such  trust  be  tested  and  deepened,  and  how  would  it  ever 
be  made  manifest  ?  The  devil  would  have  had  reason  for  his  taunt  concerning  Job, 
"  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?  "  But  that  there  may  be  such  men  as  Job,  heroes  of 
the  faith,  pure,  noble.  God-fearing  souls,  saints  indeed,  God  does  at  times  let  such  men 
ierve  him  for  nought  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  and  hands  over  this  world'* 
wages  to  the  ddvii,  that  be  may  with  them  bribe,  as  he  in  vain  sought  to  bribe  our 
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Lord,  those  who  will  "  fall  down  and  worship  him."  But  that  these  questions  may  not 
perplex  us,  let  us  live  day  by  day  in  view  of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  walking  with  God, 
holding  communion  with  him;  so  shall  our  estimates  of  this  world's  prosperity  be 
corrected,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  behold  with  calmness  the  allotment  of  that  prosperity 
to  tho  ungodly  rather  than  to  ourselves. — C. 

Var.  3. — Imprecatory  prayers.  "  Pull  them  out  like  sheep,"  eto.  There  are  many 
of  these.  Some  of  them,  like  this  one,  are  very  terrible  (cf.  Ps.  cix. ;  cxxxvii.  9,  etc.). 
How  are  they  to  be  understood?  how  justified?  Of  what  use  are  they  to  us  now? 
Questions  like  these  cannot  but  be  started  in  reading  such  prayers.  The  diESculty  of 
them  has  been  felt  by  almost  every  Christian  and  even  humane  reader.  To  get  rid  of 
such  difficulty — 

I.  Some  have  spiritualized  them.  The  slaughter  work  which  they  call  for  is  to 
be  done,  not  on  human  bodies,  but  on  human  wickednesses,  those  inward  and  deadly  foes 
which  are  so  many  and  which  hate  us  with  cruel  hatred.  But  whilst  it  is  quite  lawful 
to  so  make  use  of  these  petitions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  what  they  who  first 
prayed  them  meant. 

II.  Others  have  tried  to  turn  them  simply  into  prophetic  predictions — mere 
announcements  of  what  God  would  do.  But  such  alteration  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  but  for  the  moral  difficulty  of  letting  them  stand  as  they  are.  And  the 
Klteration  is  not  permissible. 

III.  Others,  very  many,  hate  explained  them  on  the  ground  op  the  imperfect 
spiritual  condition  of  God's  ancient  people.  "  They  knew,"  it  is  said,  "  no  better. 
True,  their  prayers  are  wrona;,  unchristian,  cruel,  but  they  are  to  be  excused  because  of 
the  dim  light,  the  very  partial  knowledge,  of  those  days."  But,  in  reply,  it  Is  clear 
that  they  were  not  ignorant ;  they  had  plain  laws  against  revenge  (cf.  Lev.  lii.  8 ; 
Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5).  And  hence  St.  Paul,  when  arguing  against  revenste,  cites  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  19,  20,  quoting  from  Dent,  xxxii.  35  and  Prov.  xxv.  21  (cf. 
also  Prov.  xx.  22;  xxiv.  17).  And  Job  (xxxi.)  emphatically  disavows  both  the  act 
and  thought  of  revenge ;  and  so  David  (Ps.  vii.  4,  5).  And  see  David's  conduct  in  regard 
to  Saul  twice.  See,  too,  his  gratitude  to  Abigail  for  holding  him  back  from  revenge 
(1  Sam.  xxv.).  And  they  had  numerous  laws  enjoining  mercy  (cf.  also  Balaam's 
speech,  given  in  Micah,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,"  eto.  ?). 

IV.  Others  have  said  that  such  revengeful  utterances  are  but  the  humas 
ELEMENT  IN  THE  Old  TESTAMENT  WRITERS — that  they  Were  not  inspired  when  they 
thus  speak.  But  David  claims  inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2).  And  the  apostles  claim 
it  for  him ;  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  hundred  and  ninth  psalm,  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  utterances  (Acts  i.  16).  And  they  were  composed  for  the  temple  service 
as  acts  of  worship.  Hengstenberg  says  of  them, "  They  were  from  the  first  destined  for 
use  in  the  sanctuary.  The  sacred  authors  come  forth  under  the  full  consciousness  of 
being  interpreters  of  the  spiritual  feelings  of  the  community,  organs  of  God  for  the 
ennobling  of  their  feelings.  "They  give  back  what  in  the  holiest  and  purest  hours  of 
their  life  had  been  given  to  them."  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  regard  these  utterances 
as  being  only — 

V.  That  which  it  would  be  eight  fob  a  good  man,  placed  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, BOTH  TO  feel  AND  UTTER.  Let  it  be  remembered :  1.  They  knew  nothing 
or  but  little  of  the  great  day  of  future  judgment  as  we  do.  2.  The  judgments  implioaled 
are  all  temporal.    It  can  never  be  right  to  pray  for  the  eternal  damnation  of  any  soul, 

*and  this  they  never  do.  3.  Many  of  the  expressions  are  poetical.  4.  These  desires  for 
the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  were :  (1)  Natural.  Resentment  against  wrong,  anger 
on  account  of  it,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  punished,  are  implanted  in  us.  Let  us  but 
place  ourselves  in  their  position.  How  did  we  feel  in  the  time,  e.g.,  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny?  (2)  Neassary.  In  those  fierce  days  a  stern  and  fierce  spirit  was  needed  if  any 
people  were  to  hold  their  own  at  all  (cf.  Isaac  Taylor,  on '  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry'). 
(3)  Ba»ed  on  the  eternal  truth  of  God's  retributive  justice.  God  had  declared  by  wora 
and  deed  this  attribute  of  his.  Could  it,  then,  be  wrong  that  they  should  call  on  hini 
to  show  himself  what  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  ?  (4)  Left  to  Ood  tc  carry  out. 
"  Unto  God,"  says  Jeremiah^  "  have  i  revealed  [or, '  committed ']  my  cause.   (5)  And  in 
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the  New  Testament  we  haVe  somt  similar  ulteniniia.  (Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  11.)  (6)  And  tut 
I'ursehes  in  war — which  We  all  alluw  to  be  at  times  lawful — CKt  on  these  very  prinUpks, 
and  do  for  ourselves  what  the  Old  Testaittent  saints  only  besought  God  to  do.  Hence 
bonclude  thkt,  in  like  drcnmstances  and  for  similar  reasotis,  such  prayers  as  these  are 
not  eviL  What  the  New  Testament  condelTins  is  reve-  ge  for  private  personal  injuries, 
for  persecution  when  suffered  for  the  gospel's  sake ;  but  not  war  for  defensive  purposes, 
and  therefore  not  the  stern  spirit  which  is  essential  to  war.-  And  one  practical  lesson 
from  all  such  titteratices  is  that  they  reflect  what  exists  in  God — a  determined  and 
fierce  hatred  against  wickedness — and  therefore  they  awaken  a  salutary  fear  of  that 
vengeance  and  an  earnest  desire  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." — C. 

Ver.  5. — Failure  in  little  things.  "  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,"  etc.  7  The 
prophet  of  God  was  weary  hearted.  Like  Job,  like  the  writer  of  the  thirty-seventli 
psalm,  like  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  sore  perplexed  at  God's  dealings.  'J  lie  wicked 
prospered,the  righteous  were  cast  down.  Hence  he  sadly  asks,  ''Wherefore  doth,"  etc.? 
(ver.  1).  Now,  God  answers  such  questionings  as  these  in  different  ways.  Sometimes 
by  showing  his  servant  the  true  state  of  the  ungodly,  making  him  "  to  understand  their 
end."  Sometimes  by  revealing  to  the  ri^jhteOUs  the  vast  superiority  of  their  portion 
over  that  of  the  ungodly.  Sometimes  by  gently  soothing  the  ruffled  spirit.  At  other 
times,  as  here,  by  rousing  tebuke  and  sharp  remonstrance,  bidding  liim  bethink  himself, 
if  he  broke  down  under  these  comparatively  small  trials,  how  would  he  bear  up  when 
much  more  terrible  ones  had  to  be  endured  ?  If  running  with  "footmei. '  was  too  much 
for  him,  then  how  would  he  "  Contend  "  with  the  swift  "  horses  "  ?  If  he  could  feel 
tecure  only  in  a  quiet  land  (see  Exposition),  how  would  he  do  in  a  region  full  c  f  peril 
like  that  of  the  jtmgle-land,  the  lair  of  the  lion  and  other  fierce  beasts  of  prey,  which 
stretched  along  the  banks  Of  the  Jordan  ?  Greater  trials  were  to  come  to  him  tflan  he 
had  as  yet  knoWn ;  how  would  he  meet  them  if  he  failed  in  the  presence  of  these  lesser 
ones?    Now,  in  applying  the  principle  here  laid  down,  note — 

I.  God  puts  tPON  us  tiest  that  which  is  less,  and  afterwards  that  which  is 
GBEATEB.  In  all  departments  of  life.  1.  Our  physical  powers  are  taxed  first  lightly, 
afterwards  more  heavily.  2.  So  our  menUd  powers ;  the  easy  lessons  first,  then  those 
that  are  more  difficult.  3.  So  with  our  moral  life ;  temiitation  comes  "as  we  are  able 
to  bear  it."  4.  Qo  m  business  life ;  the  lesser  responsibilities  and  duties  first.  6.  And 
so  in  the  spiritual  life ;  God  does  not  expect  from  the  young  beginner  that  which  the 
veteran  in  his  service  can  alone  render. 

II.  And  the  less  is  to  pkeparb  us  for  the  greater.  Childhood  is  to  prepare  for 
youth,  that  for  manhood,  and  all  our  life  here  for  our  everlasting  life  }'onder.     But — 

III.  Failuke  in  that  which  is  less  carries  with  it  pailube  in  that  which  is 
iiKEATER  ALSO.  This  is  the  law  implied  by  the  question  of  ver.  5.  And  it  is  a  uni- 
versal law.  Therefore  we  may  ask  this  question,  "If  thou  hast  run,"  etc.?  1.  Of 
such  as  are  unahle  to  hear  the  lesser  trials  of  life.  What  unmanly  complaining  we 
often  hear,  though  in  the  presence  of  sorrows  compared  with  which  fheir  own  are  as 
nothingl  If  they  fail  here  and  now,  what  will  they  do  there  and  then?  2.  Of  such  as 
find  a  little  prosperity  do  them  harm.  This  is  the  reason  why  many  are  kept  poor. 
God  sees  that  they  would  be  pufied  up^  spiritually  injured  in  many  ways,  if  worldly 
prosperity  were  granted  them;  and  hence  he  keeps  it  away.  A  little  was  given,  as  if 
to  test  them, but  they  could  not  bear  it;  and  hence  in  God's  love  they  were  not  tried 
again.  3.  Of  such  as  fall  hefore  slight  temptation.  If  conscience  is  set  aside  and 
trampled  on  in  lesser  matters,  it  will  be  served  no  better  in  such  as  are  greater.  4.  Of 
such  as  are  looking  for  a  more  convenient  season  than  now  to  yield  themselves  to  Ood. 
Will  the  opposition  of  your  own  heart,  of  the  world  around  you,  of  the  power  which 
habit  has  over  you,  become  less?  But  if  you  yield  thereto  now,  how  will  it  be  when 
all  these  have  become,  as  they  will,  more  powerful  still? 

IV.  But  the  reverse  op  this  law  is  true  also.  Victory  over  the  less  will  lead  to 
victory  over  the  greater.  By  the  successful  running  with  the  footmen  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  severer  contest  with  horses.  Hence  little  trials  borne  well  prophesy  our 
bearing  well  such  as  may  be  greater,  should  God  please  to  send  them.  And  if,  when 
entrusted  with  but  a  few  things,  we  are  found  faithful  in  them,  the  Lord  whom  we 
-.erre  U  likely  to  make  xa  "  ruler  over  many  thingtt."    The  lesser  temptation  resolutely 
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withstood  prepares  for  withstanding  the  greater  when  it  comes  j  and  the  overleaping  of 
the  frail  barriers  tliat  now  may  oppose  our  self-surrender  to  Christ  ensures  that  noting 
at  any  future  time  shall  be  able  to  keep  us  back  from  him,  nothing  shall  "  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ."— 0. 

Vers,  7— X3.^2Vie  hiding  of  Qoi^tfoet.  Here  is  a  most  terrible  condition  of  things 
set  forth.  It  may  be  taken  ap  telling  of  the  calamities  which  ensue  when  God  hides 
his  face  from  bis  people.    It  is  terrible  every  way.    Because — 

I.  Op  him  by  whom  his  face  ib  hidden.  It  is  God.  We  feel  such  conduct  from 
our  fellow-men  according  to  our  estimate  of  the  person  who  manifests  it.  Now,  all 
these  facts  which  make  the  hiding  of  his  face  giievous  to  us  meet  in  God — righteons- 
ness,  goodness,  wisdom,  power.  Were  he  devoid  of  these,  could  we  question  the 
existence  of  any  of  them  in  him,  we  could  bear  with  more  equanimity  his  hiding  his 
face  from  us. 

II.  Of  those  from  whom  his  face  is  hidden.  Had  they  been  enemies  all  along,  it 
would  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  that  he  should  have  regarded  them  with 
favour  would  never  have  been  expected.  Or  had  they  been  strangers  and  aliens  to  him, 
then,  too,  his  favour  would  not  have  been  looked  for.  Or  had  that  favour  never  been 
known  or  enjoyed,  then  its  absence  would  not  have  been  felt,  nothing  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  would  have  been  missed.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  truth. 
They  had  been  counted  by  him  as  friends,  as  dear  children,  as  precious  in  his  sight ; 
and  be  had  been  wont  to  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  them.  See  the  endearing  epithets 
by  which  he  describes  them.  He  had  counted  them  as  "  the  dearly  beloved  of  his  soul" 
(ver.  7),  "  his  portion,"  "  his  pleasant  portion,"  etc.  (vers.  8—10).  How  dark,  there- 
fore.^must  be  the  frown  of  God  to  such  1  how  intolerable  to  them  his  displeasure  I 

III.  Of  that  which  accompanied  the  hiding  of  his  face.  There  is  withdrawal : 
1.  JVow  the  sanctvari/.  "  I  have  forsaken  mine  house."  The  customary  services  went 
sn,  but  the  glow,  the  unction,  the  power  of  them  had  departed.  The  place  whore  his 
honour  dwelt,  tlw  dearly  beloved  of  his  soul,  was  forsaken  by  hiin.  2.  From  the  people. 
BUs  heritage  was  no  longer  pleasant  to  him  ;  he  delighted  not  to  dwell  amongst  them. 
All  that  joy,  strength,  prosperity,  which  belonged  to  them  when  God  was  amongst 
them  had  departeds  3.  From  the  land.  "  The  whole  land  is  made  desolate."  In  the 
outward  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  people  the  effect  of  God's  hiding  his 
face  from  them  became  terribly  manifest.  And  there  has  come  a  terrible  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  God  towards  them  (see  vers.  8,  9).  And  not  only  his  mind,  but 
his  hand,  his  providence,  is  awfully  changed  towards  them.  He  calls  on  their  enemies 
to  come  (ver,  9).  And  they  come  (ver.  12),  And  the  ruin  is  complete :  "  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  shall  devour  from  the  one  end  of  the  land  even  to  the  other"  (ver.  12).  All 
their  own  plans — their  sowing  of  wheat  (ver.  13)— for  their  own  good  are  miserably 
defeated,  they  "  reap  thorns."  Thus  the  inward,  displeasure  of  God  manifests  itself 
oftentimes  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  man  or  nation. 

IV.  Of  that  on  account  of  which  God's  face  is  hidden.  It  was  "  because  no 
man  layeth  it  to  heart "  (ver.  11).  The  lesser  judgments  of  God,  his  repeated  warnings, 
had  been  disregarded — hearing  they  heard  not,  seeing  they  saw  not ;  and  hence  all  this. 
Had  the  cause  of  their  woe  been  their  misfortune,  the  result  of  mistake,  or  ignorance, 
or  lack  of  timely  counsel,  then  there  would  have  been  some  element  of  consolation 
amid  all  they  had  to  suffer.  But  to  add  to  their  distress  was  the  ever-present  reflection, 
"  It  was  all  our  own  fault;  we  brought  it  all  on  ourselves."  With  what  intense  hatred, 
therefore,  should  we  look  upon  all  that  grieves  the  Spirit  of  God  I  and  with  what 
earnest  haste  should  we  endeavour  to  return  unto  God,  if  we  have  wandered  from  him! 
These  miseries  which  beset  those  from  whom  God  hides  his  face  are  his  loving  soourgings 
whereby  we  may  be  led  to  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  wUl  say  unto 
him,  Father,  I  have  sinnedf"  etc. — C, 

Ver.  9.— 7%e  speckled  bird,  A  great  preacher  relates  the  following  incident :— He 
■ays,  "  I  had  during  my  early  ministry  to  preach  one  evening  at  a  neighbouring  village, 
to  which  I  bad  to  walk.  After  reading  ami  meditating  all  day,  I  could  not  meet  with 
the  right  text.  Do  what  I  would,  no  resiionse  came  from  the  sacred  oracle,  no  light 
3a?hed  from  the  Urim  and  Tbamniim.  I  jjrayed,  I  meditated,  I  turned  from  ou«  veii« 
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to  another ;  but  the  mind  would  not  take  hold,  or  I  was,  as  John  Bunyan  would  say, 
'  much  tumbled  up  and  down  in  my  thoughts.'  Just  then  I  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  street  in  which  I  lived  I  saw  a  poor, 
solitary  canary  bird  upon  the  slates,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sparrows,  who  were  all 
pecking  at  it  as  if  they  would  tear  it  to  pieces.  At  that  moment  the  verse  came  into 
my  mind, '  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round  about  are  against 
her.'  I  walked  off  with  the  greatest  possible  composure,  considered  the  passage  during 
my  long  and  lonely  walk,  and  preached  upon  the  peculiar  people  and  the  persecutions 
of  their  enemies,  with  freedom  and  ease  to  myself,  and  I  believe  with  comfort  to  my 
rustic  audience.  The  text  was  sent  to  me,  and  if  the  ravens  did  not  bring  it,  ceitainly 
the  sparrows  did."  But  while  the  use  here  made  of  the  text  is  a  legitimate  one,  it 
certainly  is  not  its  meaning.  That,  therefore,  as  in  all  cases,  has  the  priority  of  claim 
to  bo  considered,  and  we  note  how  it  tells — 

L  Of  what  mat  be  the  belation  of  God's  heritaob  to  himself.  He  who  had 
once  80  loved  them  as  to  call  them  by  all  endearing  names,  "  the  dearly  beloved  of 
my  soul "  (ver.  7),  "  mine  heritage  "  (ver.  8),  "  my  portion,"  "  my  pleasant  portion  " 
(ver.  10),  and  whose  hand  had  been  wont  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  had  now 
completely  changed  towards  them.  His  love  had  departed,  and  in  place  thereof  had 
come  aversion  and  anger  (cf.  Homily  on  vers.  7 — 13).  Sad  as  it  is,  this  similitude  shows 
what  may  come  to  be  the  relation  between  God  and  his  people.  "  Therefore  have  I 
hated  it "  (ver.  8),  saith  God.  We  cannot  but  inquire  the  cause  of  so  terrible  a  change. 
It  was  because  "no  man  layeth  it  to  heart"  (ver.  11) ;  no  man,  i.e.  would  give  heed 
to  God's  words  and  signs  of  warning,  but  went  on  in  sin  just  the  same.  They  would 
not  repent,  but  persisted  in  their  evil  ways.  But  we  may  take  the  words  also  as 
Bugcjesting — 

XL  What  wwl  be  the  relation  of  God's  people  to  the  woeld.  The  world  will 
hate  the  Church.  "  The  birds  around"  will  come  "  against  her."  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  not  so.  For  unquestionably  there  are  many  portions  of  God's  heritage  that 
the  world  does  not  persecute.  The  age  of  martyrdom  is  over.  God  has  shut  the  lions' 
mouths.  He  puts  his  fear  upon  the  world ;  they  see  that  God  is  with  his  people ; 
or  they  are  partly  in  sympathy  with  them  But  at  other  times  it  is  true  as  it  was 
with  that  poor  bird  amongst  the  sparrows.  "  Well  may  we  pity  a  godly  wife  bound 
to  an  ungodly  husband ;  alas  I  full  often  a  drunkard,  whose  opposition  amounts  to 
brutality.  A  tender,  loving  spirit,  that  ought  to  have  been  cherished  like  a  tendei 
flower,  is  bruised  and  trodden  underfoot,  and  made  to  suffer  till  the  heart  cries  out  in 
grief.  We  little  know  what  lifelong  martyrdoms  many  pious  women  endure.  Children 
also  have  to  bear  the  same  when  they  are  singled  out  by  Divine  grace  from  depraved 
and  wicked  families.  Only  the  other  day  there  came  under  my  notice  one  who  loves 
the  Lord.  I  thought  if  she  had  been  a  daughter  of  mine  I  should  have  rejoiced  beyond 
all  things  in  her  sweet  and  gentle  piety ;  but  the  parent  said, '  You  must  leave  oui 
house  if  you  attend  such  and  such  a  place  of  worship.  We  do  not  believe  in  such 
things,  and  we  cannot  have  you  about  us  if  you  do.'  And  nobody  knows  what  godly 
working  men  often  have  to  put  up  with  from  those  among  whom  they  labour.  Fre- 
quently the  working  men  are  great  tyrants  in  matters  of  religion.  If  a  man  will  drink 
with  them  and  swear  with  them,  they  will  make  him  their  companion ;  but  when  a 
man  comes  out  to  fear  God,  they  make  it  very  hard  for  him."  Yes  ;  God's  heritage  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  "  as  a  speckled  bird,"  etc.  But  let  God's  servants  remember, 
when  they  are  thus  tried,  that  they  have  fellowship  with  Christ.  They  were  forewarned 
of  it ;  Christ  did  not  conceal  the  cross  from  them.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "I  send  you  forth 
as  sheep  amongst  wolves."  But  they  cannot  do  you  much  harm  (cf.  Matt.  10).  The  day 
is  soon  coming  when  their  power  will  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  keep  away  from 
them  as  much  as  you  lawfully  may.  Do  not  needlessly  provoke  them ;  whilst  harm- 
less as  doves,  be  wise  as  seipents  also.  Do  not  be  like  them,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
them.  Go  not  alone  with  them ;  have  the  Lord  Jesus  ever  with  you,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  meet  them  in  all  holy  and  courageous  wisdom  and  meekness.  If  the  persecu- 
tion be  very  great,  ask  the  Lord  to  place  you  somewhere  else,  if  so  it  may  be.  And  till 
he  does,  and  always,  piay  for  them — Sauls  may  become  Pauls. 

III.  It  is  a  relation  in  which  God's  hbritaqe  must  stand  either  to  God  ob  to 
THE  world.    There  cannot  be  compromise.    "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters."    "  II 
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any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  "  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  against  God."  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Whose  aver- 
sion, then,  will  you  have,  since  that  of  God  or  of  the  world  you  must  have  ?  Tour  peril 
is  not  that  you  should  deliberately  choose  to  have  the  aversion  of  God  rather  than  that 
of  the  world,  hut  that  you  should  seek  to  compromise.  But  that  also  is  impossible. 
In  coming  to  a  decision  be  sure  you  take  eternity  into  view,  and  may  God  who  compels 
you  to  make  this  great  choice  help  you — as  he  will  if  you  seek  his  grace — to  choose, 
like  Moses,  "  rather  to  suffer  affiiction  with,"  etc. — 0. 

Vers.  14 — 17. — 77ie  tide  that  has  no  ebh,  hut  ever  flows.    Such  is  the  grace  of  God. 

I.  It  has  no  ebb.  It  seemed  to  be  going  back  iu  regard  to  those  to  whom  the 
prophet  wrote.  What  terrible  calamities  were  threatened  and  also  came  I  How  dark 
the  face  of  God  seemed  towards  them !  But  they  were  to  be  restored  Ver.  14,  "  I 
will  pluck  out  the  house  of  Judah  from  among  them."  And  even  yet  God's  mercies  to 
his  ancient  people  are  not  done.  Another  restoration  is  to  be  theirs.  "  The  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance  "  (cf.  Bom.  xi.).  And  Israel  is  but  a  type  of 
humanity  at  large.  God  has  not  created  all  men  in  vain.  Man,  as  such,  is  precious  in 
his  sight;  "  the  dearly  beloved  of  his  soul."  And  notwithstanding  the  dark  records  of 
human  history— man's  sins  and  sorrows — God's  love  is  upon  him  still.  He  "  so  loved 
the  world,"  and  that  love  has  not  ceased.  The  tide  of  his  grace  has  not  ceased  to  flow. 
But  there  may  be  barriers  in  the  way  of  its  onward  progress.  Human  sin  is  such.  It 
is  so  in  nations  and  in  individuals,  and  not  only  do  men  by  their  sin  bar  for  themselves 
the  inflow  of  God's  grace,  but  for  those  who  come  after  them.  And  to  break  through 
and  break  down  these  barriers  is  a  work  of  time.  Ages  and  generations  may  elapse. 
In  mountainous  regions  you  may  often  see  a  river  flowing  through  what  was  manifestly 
once  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  But  after  the  lapse  of  long  ages  the  waters  rose  andburst 
through  the  barriers  that  held  them  back  from  the  valleys  and  plains  beneath,  and  from 
that  moment  the  river  has  flowed  on  in  the  channel  in  which  we  now  see  it.  So  will 
it  be  with  God's  grace  to  mankind  at  large.  Its  waters  shall  rise,  and  by-and-by  the 
rocky  barriers  of  man's  sins,  and  all  that  man's  sin  has  built  up,  shall  be  broken  through 
and  broken  down,  and  then  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  seas."  The  tide  has  never  gone  back ;  it  has  been  but  delayed.  Wise 
and  holy  fatherly  love  is  at  the  root  of  all  things,  and  is  the  key  which  unlocks,  as 
none  else  will,  all  the  problems  of  life.  That  love  held  his  people  down  to  the  suffer- 
ings they  had  to  endure  until  the  evil  mind  departed  from  them,  and  so  it  holds 
humanity  down  and  individual  souls  down  to  what  they  have  to  endure  until  they 
be  changed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.  But  all  this  while  the  tide  of  his  gracious 
purpose  is  rising,  and  soon  that  which  hinders  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  Judah 
was  to  go  into  captivity,  but  Judah  was  to  be  "  plucked  out"  from  thence,  and  that  is 
but  a  pattern  of  God's  dealings  with  us  alL 

II.  But  not  only  has  this  tide  no  ebb,  it  flows  on  evermobb.  Not  only  was  Judah 
to  be  restored,  but  forgiveness  and  salvation  are  offered  to  her  "  evil  neighbours  "  (ver. 
14),  who  had  done  her  harm.  God's  purpose  in  the  election  of  some  is  not  the  reproba- 
tion of  the  rest,  but  the  salvation  of  all.  "  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  The  "  evil  neighbours  "  had  corrupted  Judah  (ver. 
16),  and  they  had  persecuted  her  (ver.  14) ;  but  now  the  set  time  to  favour  them  also 
had  come,  and  salvation  is  offeied  to  them  (ver.  16).  Thus  the  tide  of  God's  grace 
flows  on  evermore,  and  where  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come.  Prom  all  which 
we  may  learn :  The  redemption  of  the  world  is  the  purpose  of  God.  But  every  nation 
and  people  in  their  own  order.  The  elect  are  the  flrstfruits ;  those  nearest  to  them 
come  next.  If  any  refuse,  their  national  life  is  lost  (ver.  17).  But  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  man  shall  not  make  the  faith  of  God  of  none  effect.  Let  us  take  this  tide  at  its 
flood ;  it  will  lead  us  on  to  life  eternal.  It  is  the  "  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  "  which 
calls  ug  to  launch  forth  upon  it,  that  it  may  bear  us  to  never-ending  bliss. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — The  prophet's  complaint.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  ars  often  as 
much  historic  as  they  are  prophetic ;  historic  of  personal  as  well  as  national  experiences, 
of  inward  thoughts  and  emotions  as  of  outward  incidents.  In  tracing  the  current  of 
events,  the  writers  disclose  the  workings  of  their  own  spirits,  and  in  expounding  and 
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vindicating  God's  ways  with  Israel  or  with  other  nations,  they  indicate  the  method  of  his 
iealiugs  with  themselves.  This  was  singularly  true  of  Jeremiah,  and  we  have  here  a 
striking  illustration  of  it.  This  passage  probably  marks  the  time  when  the  people  of 
his  own  native  city  of  Anathoth,  and  even  his  kindred,  his  "  brethren  of  the  house  of 
his  father,"  could  no  longer  bear  bis  faithful  rebukes,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerui^alem  (ch.  xi.  21 ;  xii.  6).  Consider  (1)  the  prophefa  state  of  mind  as 
here  made  manifest ;  (2)  the  meaning  and  force  of  OocPs  remonstrance. 

1.  The  prophet's  state  op  mind.  It  contains  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
thoughts  and  emotions  both  noble  and  base.  So  conflicting  and  even  contradictory 
sometimes  are  the  voices  of  the  truest  human  heart.  This  outburst  of  hostility  from 
the  men  of  Anathoth  has  plunged  his  spirit  in  confusion.  Like  a  ship  checked  in  its 
course,  with  its  sails  taken  aback  by  a  sudden  squall,  its  guiding  principles  and  powers 
are  for  a  while  disturbed,  and  its  balance  lost.  Note  different  elements  of  feeling.  1. 
Deep  perplexity.  He  cannot  reconcile  the  events  that  are  taking  place  and  the  seeming 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  with  the  known  rectitude  of  the  Divine  character.  "  Righ- 
teuus  art  thou,  0  Lord  j  .  .  .  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments,"  etc  Why  this 
"  yet "  ?  If  he  is  thus  convinced  of  God's  righteousness,  why  this  wish  to  reason  with 
him?  There  is  a  conflict  between  unbelief  and  faith,  between  the  disposition  to  judge 
by  sensible  apj  learances  and  the  desire  to  judge  by  eternal  principles.  And  the  difBculty 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  designs  of  the  wicked  seem  to  succeed  because  God 
smiles  on  them.  "  Thou  hast  planted  them,"  etc.  This  fact  of  snccessful  wickedness 
under  the  wins  of  a  Divine  Providence  is  the  deep  and  awful  mystery  that  has  been 
a  source  of  perplexity  and  trouble  to  thoughtful  men  in  every  age.  David  felt  the  full 
force  of  it  (Ps.  Ixxiii.).  His  "feet  had  well-nigh  slipped"  because  of  it,  "until  he 
went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,"  and  then  the  pioblem  was  solved.  It  is  when  we  get 
away  from  our  carnal  reasonings  into  the  sanctuary  of  spiritual  contemplation  and  the 
realm  of  faith  that  we  can  alone  hope  to  understand  these  things.  When  God's  ways 
most  perplex  and  confound  us  we  must  keep  fast  hold  of  right  thoughts  about  himself. 
His  judgments  are  a  mighty  deep.  But  as  beneath  the  heaving,  storm-tossed  ocean 
there  lie  great  mountains  of  the  solid  world,  so  does  God's  righteousness  underlie  all  the 
agitations  and  conflicting  phases  of  human  history.  Faith  in  that  will  give  us  rest  and 
peace.  2.  The  sense  of  his  own  rectitude.  "But  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  me,"  etc.  This 
is  not  the  utterance  of  vain  self-righteousness.  A  "  conscience  void  of  offence,"  the 
persuasion  that  our  purpose  is  pure  and  our  hearts  right  with  God,  is  never  to  be  con- 
founded with  spiritual  pride.  Without  a  shadow  of  vain-glory  you  may  know  well 
that  you  are  better  than  many  around  you,  and  could  not  do  as  they  do.  There  are 
times  in  a  man's  history  when  nothing  but  the  sense  of  personal  rectitude  can  sustain 
him.  When  calamity  comes  upon  him,  when  he  falls,  perhaps,  from  some  high  position 
and  is  cast  forth  upon  tJie  world  homeless  and  friendless,  what  a  bitter  ingredient  in  his 
cup  is  an  accusing  conscience  I  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  defy  everything  to  rob  him  of 
his  peace,  and,  like  Job,  may  preserve  his  soul  in  serenity  in  spite  of  blighted  hopesand 
withered  joys,  a  taimting  world  and  scornful  friends,  if  he  ran  say,  "  My  witness  is  in 
heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high  "  (Job  xvi.  19).  3.  The  spirit  of  revenge.  "  Puh  them 
out,"  etc.  He  would  fain  antedate  the  day  of  slaughter.  This  may  have  been  an 
unguarded,  momentary  outburst  of  impatient  resentment.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
evil  and  irreligious.  Why  was  he  rebuked  for  it  if  it  were  not  wrong?  (Similar 
examples  in  Moses,  Elijah,  Jonah,  the  disciples  James  and  John.)  Let  us  beware  how 
we  take  God's  judgments  into  our  own  hands.  "Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me;  I  will 
recompense,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Rom.  xii.  ly).  Never  let  us  speak  as  if  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  which  is  the  Lord's  "  strange  work,"  were  regai'ded  by  us  with  oomplacency. 
4.  Human  sympathy.  "  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn,"  etc.?  The  prophet  is  true  to 
himself  here.  He  grieves  for  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  innocent  by  the  wrong-doing 
of  others.  The  himiane  heart  groans  with  the  "  groaning  creation,"  and  sighs  for  the 
time  when  all  shall  be  renewed.  He  who  "  enduied  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself"  teaches  us  to  take  upon  ourselves,  as  he  did,  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
world. 

IL  Thb  DiviNB  EBMONSTnANCB.  "  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,"  etc.  {For 
explanation  of  these  references,  see  Exposition.)  There  is  extreme  gentleness  in  this 
lebuke.    It  ia  interesting  to  uuta  how  uniformly  gentle  the  reproofs  Qod  admiaiater«d 
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to  the  prophets  were.  Two  things  are  noticeable  in  this  reraoastranoe,  1.  It  refers  ta 
Jeremidk'i  want  of  courage,  and  says  nothing  about  his  mental  perplexity.  We  ar« 
reraijided  that  the  best  euro  for  our  morbid  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  is  that 
we  s4iould  brace  up  the  energies  of  our  soul  to  bear  whatever  Providence  may  sec  fit  to 
lay  upon  us,  and  valiantly  to  contend  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  goodness  in  the  face  of 
all  opposition,  2.  It  spealis  of  severer  trials  that  a/reinitore  for  him  in,  the  future.  Life 
is  for  us  all  a  course  of  Divine  discipline,  in  which  all  lesser  tests  of  faith  and  fortitude 
are  intended  to  prej^re  ub  for  sterner  conflicts  and  nobler  victories.— W. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  prophet  puzzled  by  the  prosperity  of  the  mcked.  I.  How  this  puzklh 
ARISES.  It  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  number  of  facts  together,  the  coexisteiicu  of 
which  the  prophet  finds  it  impossible  to  explain.  1.  There  is  his  assurance  as  tn  the 
chariicter  of  Jehovah.  He  speaks  confidently  as  to  the  Divine  righteousness.  Observe 
how  it  is  the  thing  that  he  starts  with.  All  our  doubts  will  get  cleared  up  in  the  end, 
liowever  long  the  process  may  be,  if  only  we  start  with  thn  sure  practical  conviction 
that  Jehovah  is,  and  that  he  is  righteous.  "  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  moun- 
tains." And  as  one  would  not  doubt  the  existence  of  them,  so  neither  must  one  doubt 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Jeremiah  could  not  but  become  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  one  who  was  so  constantly  manifesting  himself  to  him.  Besides,  there  was 
the  history  of  Jehovah's  consistent  and  glorious  dealings  in  the  past  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  it  was  presumed  that  Jeremiah  was  well  acquainted  with  that  history.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  tliere  would  have  been  little  use  in  referring  hi m  to  Moses  and  Samuel  (cli. 
XV.  1).  It  was  no  eartlily  governor  swayed  about  by  all  sorts  of  motives  with  whom 
Jeremiah  had  to  deal.  2.  From  the  manifest  wicleedness  of  the  wicked  and  (-heir  equally 
manifest  prosperity.  Jeremiah  has  no  more  doubt  about  the  character  and  deseris  of 
his  enemies  than  he  has  about  the  character  of  his  God.  He  speaks  as  if  there  were 
some  close  connection  between  the  wickedness  and  the  prosperity,  and  as  if  the  unscru- 
pulous man  could  boast  himsejf  without  contradiction  being  possible  as  to  the  results 
of  his  audacity.  It  seems  to  the  prophet  as  if  there  should  be  an  instant  and  oomijlete 
stoppage  of  all  this  pride  and  deceit.  3.  From  some  special  advantages  Ihey  have  ha/\ 
not  of  their  own,  procuring.  "Thou  hast  planted  them."  This  is  a  way  of  indict  ling 
that  all  outward  circumstances  favoured  men  when  they  started  on  their  knavery. 
They  were  well  plactd  for  the  attainment  of  prosperity,  and  the  same  kind  of  outw;i]ii 
circumstances  hail  continued.  They  had  grown  and  brought  forth  fruit.  It  seemed 
that  if  they  had  been  planted  at  random,  planted  anywhere  else,  these  wicked  purposes 
would  have  been  comparatively  fruitless.  Probably  Jeremiah's  notion  was  thsit  Ood 
located  every  man  in  his  starting-place,  and  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  considera- 
tion would  increase  his  perplexity.  4.  From  the  hypocrisy  of  the  wicked.  While 
Jeremiah  sees  only  too  plainly  their  wickedness,  they  pretend  to  be  righteous  and 
devout  and  God-honouring.  The  name  of  Jehovah  is,  perhaps,  oftener  on  their  lips 
than  on  the  lips  of  the  prophet  himself.  They  may  be  full  of  zeal  for  the  temple,  for 
incense,  for -offering;  they  may  even  mal^e  capital  by  rejDroaching  Jereminh  for  his 
utterances  on  these  subjects  (ch.  vi.  20 ;  vii.).  5.  From  the  suffering  they  inflict  on 
the  land.  The  wicked  may  prosper,  and  y"et  in  their  very  prosperity  suck  away  th".  hfe- 
blood  of  a  nation.  That  is  no  true  prosperity  where  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer.  The  words  of  the  prophet  suggest  that  there  was  grinding  and  rapacity, 
and  thus  no  encouragement  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  do  his  best.  Truly  have  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  been  called  "  kindly,"  for  they  are  kindly  to  one  who  will  diligenily 
cultivate.  But  no  one  will  diligently  cultivate  if  the  fruits  of  his  toil  are  to  come  to 
one  who  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  gathers  where  he  has  nut  strawed.  6.  From 
the  scorn  these  wicked  heap  on  the  prophet  himself.  "  They  said,  He  shall  not  see  our 
last  end."  Of  course  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  influenced  here  by 
considerations  of  personal  resentment.  Doubtless  what  chiefly  moved  him  was  to 
maintain  his  sacred  work.  These  wicked  men  were  like  the  scoffers  of  whom  Peler 
speaks,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  "  Where  b  the  promise  of  his 
coming  ?  " 

IL  How  THE  PUZZLE  WAS  TO  BR  DIMINISHED.  By  the  time  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  God's  judgments  on  all  the  proS|ierous  wicked  are  amply  manifested. 
When  Jeremiah  came  to  close  the  roll  of  his  pruphecies,  and  reflect  on  all  that  God  hvl 
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sEud  in  tliem  and  done  even  in  Jeremiah's  own  time  and  under  his  own  eyes,  and 
wlien  further  he  recollected  his  own  hasty  complaints,  he  would  surely  feel  that  a 
trustful  and  patient  waiting  for  the  full  event  would  liave  heen  much  wiser.  Perhaps 
no  prophet  ever  saw  more  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  prophecies  than  Jeremiah 
did.  He  did  see  the  end  of  those  who,  in  their  pride  and  fatness,  had  reviled  him.  Let 
us  be  true  and  faithful  to  what  the  Spirit  Qf  truth  has  made  known  to  us  as  the  will  of 
God,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  vindication  will  come  if  we  only  wait.  We  must 
not  mistake  precipitation  and  impetuosity  for  zeal..  God's  people  have  to  wait  for  their 
own  perfection  and  their  own  reward ;  they  have  also  to  wait  for  the  execution  of 
God's  judgment  against  his  enemies.  Through  all  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
Jeremiah's  complaint  here,  oppression  and  robbery  have  continued,  and  they  continue 
still.  And  as  we  think  of  such  things,  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  end  our  thoughts 
where  Jeremiah  began ;  "  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord." — Y. 

Yers,  7 — 11. — Hie  inheritance  that  has  lost  its  charms.  I.  Wb  have  heeb 
EEaBBTPtTL  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  PAST.  We  Can  See  what  the  prophet  once  hoped  and 
desired.  Not  only  what  he  had  hoped  and  desired  in  those  dreams  of  youth  before  God 
had  touched  his  heart  and  claimed  the  service  of  his  lips,  but  also  what  he  had  hoped 
and  desired  since  becoming  a  prophet.  Dear  as  Anathoth  with  its  inhabitants  may 
have  heen  before,  it  would  become  dearer  still  when  he  thought  of  impending 
calamities  to  the  whole  land.  There  are  cherished  objects  indicated  by  the  words 
"  house,"  "  inheritance,"  and  "  desire  of  the  soul."  What  is  precisely  indicated  by 
these  words  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  say  ;  but  any  of  us,  thinking  for  a  little 
of  the  objects  that  lie  nearest  to  our  hearts,  will  comprehend  that  the  prophet  is  here 
speaking  of  separations  he  had  found  it  very  hard  to  achieve.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  alienation  from  house  and  heritage  and  kindred  was  an  easy  thing.  Then  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  references  here  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  to  Jeremiah's  purely 
human  relations.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  full' truth  of  these  words  is  only 
reached  when  we  think  of  Jeremiah  as  representative  of  Jehovah.  God's  separation 
from  his  people  was  the  'thing  of  most  serious  moment.  God  had  a  house ;  God  had 
an  inheritance ;  God  had  a  beloved  object,  an  object  of  desire  (Deut.  xxxii.  9).  God 
had  been  with  these  people  now  for  many  centuries,  and  there  was  much  to  make  them 
precious  in  his  sight.  They  were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  descendants  of  those 
whom  he  had  delivered  from  Egypt  and  guided  through  the  wilderness  into  the  land 
where  they  now  dwelt.  Things  might  have  been  so  different,  if  only  the  people  had 
been  of  a  different  spirit.  There  was  no  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Israel 
should  have  become  so  idolatrous,  so  hostile  to  Jehovah,  any  more  than  there  was 
necessity  that  Anathoth  should  bt'corae  a  place  of  mortal  snares  and  perils  to  the 
prophet.  What  a  fall  there  was  from  the  triumphal  march  across  Jordan,  under 
Joshua,  to  the  march  at  the  heels  of  a  conqueror  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon!  Again  we  say  things  might  have  been  so  different.  That  which  God  had 
cherished  might  have  become  a  rich  earthly  manifestation  of  his  glory.  The  vineyard 
on  a  fruitful  hill  might  have  become  what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  fruitful  vineyard. 

II.  Pbudent  and  decisive  ACTION  IN  PRESENT  NECESSITIES.  Natural  affection  must 
yield  to  spiritual  duty.  Jeremiah  might  doubtless  have  kept  the  good  will  of  his  kins- 
folk, such  as  it  was  worth,  if  only  he  had  been  able  and  disposed  to  remain  silent  as  a 
prophet.  Happily  there  is  no  hesitation,  there  Js  no  sign  of  its  even  being  possible. 
Let  us  seize  on  every  record  that  illustrates  how  strong,  how  immovable,  those  become 
who  put  their  trust  in  God.  The  path  that  Jeremiah  had  to  tread  was  trodden  after- 
wards by  Jesus  himself.  His  kinsfolk  would  have  interfered  with  main  force  to  stop 
what  they  reckoned  the  vagaries  of  one  who  was  beside  himself;  and  so  as  far  as  Jesus 
could  be  said  to  have  had  any  abiding-places,  they  were  in  Capernaum  and  Bethany,  not 
in  Nazareth.  So  with  Jeremiah.  He  had  to  give  up  all  that  on  earth  he  had  any  natural 
claim  to,  and  throw  himself  on  God,  and  those  who  perchance  might  help  him  for  the 
sake  of  God.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  There  is  certainly  no  indication  here  of  the 
compen«ations  that  came  to  the  prophet  for  his  fidelity  and  self-denial.  It  is  hardly 
the  place  to  mention  them.  But  we  do  see  this  clearly,  that  when  once  the  lower  is 
relinquished,  decisively  relinquished,  and  a  higher  station  taken  up,  the  lower  is  seen 
to  b«  lower.  Temporal  and  uatural  relations,  that  count  for  so  muob  when  one  ia  in  the 
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nidst  of  them,  are  seen  then  in  their  comparative  unimportance.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that,  after  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  one  must  of  necessity  wait  for  the  fulness  of  life 
eternal  to  get  anything  like  compensation.  The  compensation  begins  in  the  very  act 
of  self-sacrifice.  Does  not  the  prophet  here  say  that  what  had  once  been  so  loved  had 
come  to  put  on  such  a  threatening,  maleficent  aspect  that  he  also  had  come  to  hate  it  ? 
What  has  had  to  be  relinquished  for  Christ  only  leaves  so  much  the  more  of  opportanity 
to  grasp  and  to  use  the  spiritual  wealth  which  is  in  him. — Y. 

Ver.  10. — Shepherds  where  they  ought  not  to  le.  The  words  of  thia  verse  suggest  a 
degradation  of  the  vineyard,  which  may  have  been  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  prophet  may  have  been  indicating  the  miseries  of  his  country  by  a  scene  from  real 
life,  a  literal  spoiling  of  a  vineyard  by  the  literal  flocks  of  careless  or  unscrupulous 
shepherds.  Either  a  vineyard  becomes  neglected  by  its  owner,  and  so  lays  itself  oiien  to 
the  inroads  of  a  roaming  flock,  or  the  shepherd  comes,  and,  regardless  of  all  right,  breaks 
his  way  in  by  sheer  force.  In  a  land  where  there  were  both  vineyards  and  flocks,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  should  be  illus- 
trated in  some  such  way.  And  when  we  pass  to  the  figure,  recollecting  that  Israel  was 
reckoned  as  a  flock  and  its  rulers  as  shepherds,  then  we  begin  to  discern  how  these 
rulers  are  once  more  to  be  blamed.  Neglect  is  the  least  thing  to  be  laid  at  their  door ; 
they  are  chargeable  with  even  more  than  neglect,  even  with  high-handedness  and 
utter  lack  of  regard  for  neighbourly  rights.  These  rulers  are  charged  in  other  places 
for  their  want  of  fidelity  in  making  due  provision  f  >r  the  flock ;  here,  while  they  make 
a  sort  of  provision,  they  do  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  how  little  they  think  of  the 
real  interests  of  their  sheep.  1.  T/tere  is  presented  to  us  here  a  picture  of  two  occupa- 
tions, two  possessions,  both  right  in  themselves.  It  is  not  the  robber  who  desolates  this 
vineyard,  the  man  to  whom  violence  is  an  ordinary  element.  It  is  the  shepherd,  the 
man  whose  work  is  every  whit  as  useful  and  commendable  in  its  way  as  that  of  the 
vinedresser.  God  made  the  surface  of  his  earth  for  his  creatures,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  there  is  an  appointed  and  sufficient  place  for  all.  There  are  pasture-grounds 
where  the  sheep  may  grow  and  by  its  wool  provide  clothing  for  men,  and  there  are 
the  tillage-grounds  whence  come  the  corn,  the  oil,  the  wine,  which  are  equally  for  the 
sustenance  and  pleasure  of  men.  2.  2%e  mischief  which  may  he  done  by  a  selfish  occu- 
pation with  one's  own  interests.  In  one  sense  the  shepherd  could  not  be  too  careful 
about  his  own  interest.  He  had  food  to  search  for,  his  flock  to  keep  together,  wanderers 
to  restore,  wild  beasts  to  drive  away.  This  was  all  very  difficult,  but  the  difficulty 
•hould  have  taught  him  to  look  sympathetically  at  the  interests  of  others.  The  vine- 
dresser would  have  in  his  own  way  as  hard  and  anxious  a  life  as  the  shepherd.  There 
are  difficulties  enough  in  human  existence  from  things  which  cannot  be  helped.  Why 
should  they  be  added  to  liy  the  thoughtlessness  of  those  w  lio  can  be  thoughtful  if  only 
they  care  to  be,  unselfish  if  only  they  care  to  be  ?  A  shepherd  with  the  heart  of  a  brother 
in  him  would  be  doubly  careful  when  he  came  near  a  vineyard.  It  was  easy  for  his 
heedless  sheep  to  do  a  damage  which,  once  done,  no  amount  of  regret  could  undo. 
3.  Heedlessness  of  the  interests  of  others  works  to  our  own  serious  damage  in  the  end. 
The  position  of  these  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  to  be  set  forth  by  more  than  one 
image.  Their  people  had  to  be  looked  at  in  the  aspect  of  a  flock  and  of  a  vineyard, 
and  so  indeed  each  one  of  us  has  to  look  at  his  own  life  in  more  aspects  than  one.  A 
narrow,  one-sided  view  is  ruinous ;  it  may  have  temporary  advantages,  hut  they  are  soon 
gone,  and  then  the  full  folly  of  short-sightedness  will  appear.  These  kings  lived  a 
self-indulgent  life,  and  gathered  round  them  a  favoured  few,  whom  they  enriched  and 
pampered  in  like  manner.  Meanwhile  the  land  was  suffering  from  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  these  great  ones  advancing  to  an  overthrow,  the  completeness  of  which 
would  be  intensified  by  the  remembrance  of  past  lollies.  That  is  the  truly  prudent 
man  who  is  always  looking  beneath  the  surface  and  beyond  the  present.  To  find  an 
easy,  ready-to-hfind  way  out  of  present  difficulties  may  be  the  surest  way  of  making 
future  difficulties  altogether  unmanageable. — Y. 

Ver.  13. — Sowing  wheat  and  reaping  thorns.  It  is  true  that  "  whatsoever  a  man 
Boweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  It  is  also  true  that  "  men  caimot  gather  grapes  ot 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  emphatically  true  that  men  ma; 
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sow  wheat  and  yet  reap  thorns.  The  contradiction  is  only  on  the  surface;  it  suggests 
inquiry,  and  the  further  the  inquiry  is  continued,  the  more  it  is  »een  what  serious  truth 
is  contained  in  the  prophet's  statement.     Consider,  then,  the  statement  in  two  aspects, 

I.  As  BHOWISQ  THAT  MEN  DO  NOT  BBAP  WHAT  THEY   HAVE  SOWN.      They  SOW    whe.lt. 

It  is  surely  not  to  a  mere  gemblance  of  wheat-sowing  that  the  prophet  here  refers.  It 
is  true  that  men  sow  unconsciously  the  seeds  of  misery,  of  a  bitter  and  shameful 
harvest,  the  gathering  of  which  they  cannot  escape.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  con- 
sult present  pleasure  and  the  present  appearances  of  things  are  every  day  sowing  evil 
seed,  without  having  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are  sowing  at  all.  It  is  even  true 
that  men  may  be  so  led  away  by  errors  of  education,  or  habits  received  by  mere  tra- 
dition, as  to  go  on  all  life  through  in  what  they  suppl)^e  to  be  right,  but  which  never- 
theless is  utterly  wrong.  All  this,  however,  is  rather  to  he  classed  under  the  sowing 
of  tares  which  are  like  wheat.  The  prophet  is  here  dealing  with  the  sowing  of  some- 
thing really  good,  and  something  capable  of  truly  satisfactory  results.  The  truth  he 
would  indicate  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  four  different  kinds 
of  seed.  The  seed  which  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow  was  all  good  $eed.  The  seud 
which  fell  in  the  good  ground  was  not  one  whit  better  than  what  fell  by  the  wayside. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  a  large  part  of  good  seed  is  not  reaped.  Just  according  to  the 
area  comprised  by  the  terms  "  trodden  ground,"  "  stony  ground,"  and  "  thorny  ground," 
is  there  force  in  the  statement  that  wheat  has  bfen  sown,  and  yet  wheat  not  reaped. 
The  prophet's  reference  is  to  the  great,  unquestionable,  and  peculiar  privileges  of  Israel. 
The  Lord  had  not  dealt  with  any  nation  as  he  had  dealt  with  Israel.  Other  nations 
had  found  rising  up  amongst  them  men  of  genius  and  worldly  wisdom  and  originating 
power ;  but  no  other  nation  of  antiquity  shows  in  its  history  any  man  like  a  Moses,  a 
Ciamiiel,  or  a  David,  or  even  the  very  least  of  the  prophets.  We  look  upon  Israel, 
therefore,  as  representative  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  abundance  of  religious  privileges,  of 
those  whose  early  days  have  been  in  the  midst  of  religious  instructions  and  associations. 
Yet  out  of  this  very  class  the  worldliest  of  the  worldly  have  come.  For  all  the  truth 
that  has  been  bountifully  sown  not  one  stalk  of  result  is  to  be  seen.  Mark  that  what 
i&  to  be  first  noticed  is  the  negation  of  good  results.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that  one 
should  have  to  read  first  of  all  of  so  much  Divine  truth  coming  down  from  Ijeaven,  so 
many  glorious  revelations,  so  many  angelic  visits,  so  many  inspired  prophets  and 
witnesses,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  of  so  little  manifest  result  in  regenerated  and 
purified  human  lives  ? 

II.  As    SHOWING  THAT  MEN   BBAP  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  SOWN.      ThornS,  of  COUrse, 

could  not  be  reaped  unless  thorns  were  planted,  but  no  one  would  deliberately  plant 
thorns.  That  would  be  to  say,  at  the  very  beginning  of  one's  possibilities  of  choice, 
"  Evil,  lie  thou  my  good."  But  the  heart  of  man,  rich,  deep,  inexhaustible  ground  as 
it  is,  has  come  under  a  curse  of  which  Gen.  iii.  18  is  but  a  shadowy  suggesti  n.  The 
vicious  willingness  of  the  ground  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles  every  husbandman 
knows  full  well.  Ch.  iv.  3  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind :  "  Sow  not  among  thorns."  Men 
shrink  from  the  toil  and  suffering  needful  to  uproot  the  false  and  the  injurious,  (lud 
still  more  difficult  do  they  find  the  watchfulness  and  determination  which  would  pre- 
vent thorns  from  getting  hold  at  all ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  thorns,  allowed 
to  continue,  will  in  time  destroy  anything  like  abiding  fruit  from  the  good  seed.  Note 
the  important  difference  between  the  tares  and  the  thorns.  The  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  then  the  tares  are  easily  separated  and  burnt.  The 
perfected  wheat  is  as  easily  separated  and  garnered.  But  the  thorns  choke  the  wheat, 
and  there  is  never  any  real  gathering  at  all.  Wheat  that  does  not  reach  maturity  is 
worth  nothing  as  wheat.  It  cannot  be  put  into  the  garner.  Hence  the  keeping  down 
of  the  thorns  is  every  whit  as  important  as  the  pushing  forward  of  the  wheat.  If  the 
negative  conditions  are  neglected,  the  (jositive  conditions  are  nullified.  Israel  was  now, 
as  we  see,  sunk  in  the  filthiest  abominations  of  idolatry.  But  it  had  come  to  this  through 
a  long  neglect  of  the  most  earnest  warnings.  Note  in  particular  Numb,  xxxiii.  55,  "  If 
ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you ;  then  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns 
in  your  sides."  The  idolatry  of  Israel  was  a  far  worse  thing  than  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen ;  just  as  a  neglected  garden  overrun  with  weeds  and  briars  is  worse  than  a 
weedy  and  briery  corner  of  the  wilderueas  (Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38 — 40 ;  Micab 
Ti,16;  Ha«.L6).— Y. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  chapter  falls  into  two  parts — ^the  one 
describing  a  divinely  eommanded  action  of 
the  prophet,  Byfflbolical  of  the  approaching 
rejection  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  otlier 
announcing  in  literal  language  the  ruiti 
especially  of  the  king  ami  the  queen-mother, 
and  emphftbizing  the  inveterate  corruption 
which  rendered  such  a  blow  necessary.  The 
mention  of  the  queen-lnother  (see  ver.  18) 
renders  it  probable  that  Jihoiachin  is  the 
king  under  whom  the  prophecy  was  com- 
posed. It  is  true  that  other  kings  besides 
Jghoiaohln  ascended  tlie  throne  in  the  life- 
tiiue  of  their  mother ;  but  the  express  and 
repeated  mentioil  of  the  queen-mother  in  the 
account  of  Jehoiaohiu  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12, 
15;  oomp.  oh.  xxix.  2;  xxii.  26)  warrants 
the  inference  that  Nelmshta,  Jehoiachin's 
mother,  was  a  more  powerful  personage  than 
other  queea-mothers.  This  will  be  con- 
flimed  if,  with  Hilzig  and  Bertheau,  we 
accept  the  statement  of  the  text  of  the 
Chronicles  (2  Ohron.  <xxvi.  9),  that  Jehoia- 
chin  was  eight  (not  eighteen)  years  old 
tm  his  accession  (see  on  ch.  xxii.  28). 

Vera.  1 — 11. — The  entire  people  of  the 
Jews  is  like  a  good-for-nothing  apron. 

Ver.  1. — A  linen  girdle;  rather,  o  linen 
apron.  "  Girdle"  is  One  of  the  meanings  of 
tlie  Hebrew  Cezor),  but  is  here  unsuitible. 
As  ver.  11  shows,  it  is  an  inner  garment  that 
is  meant,  one  thai  "  oleaveth  to  the  loins  of 
a  man  "  (in  fact,  the  irepifaijtio  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  lumbare  of  the  Vulgate).  The 
iSoiresponJing  Arabic  word,  'izdr,  has,  accord- 
ing to  Lanci  the  meiining  of ''  waist- wrapper." 
Israel  was  to  Jehovah  in  as  close  a  relation 
spiritually  as  that  in  which  the  inner  gar- 
ment referred  to  is  to  him  who  wears  it 
materially.  There  is  ah  Arabic  proverb 
which  well  illustrates  this :  "  He  is  to  me  iii 
placeof  an 'taar"  (Freytag,  '  Studium  der 
Arab.  Sprache,'  p.  298).  ''  A  Uneti  apron  " 
may  perhaps  be  specified,  because  linen  was 
the  material  of  the  priestly  dress  (Lev.  xvi. 
i),  and  Israel  was  to  be  spiLitually  "  a  king- 
dom iif  priests."  But  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  common  man  used  linen  in 
bis  dress  as  well  as  the  priest;  the  only 
difference  between  them  was  that  the  priest 
was  contiued  to  linen  garments.  But  aA 
"  apron  "  would  in  any  case  naturally  be 
ouuto   of  linen,    linen ;    literally,  flax  (a 


product  of  Judah,  Hos.  il.  S).    Put  it  not  in 

water.  The  object  of  the  prohibitionis  well 
stated  by  St.  Jerome.  It  was  at  once  to 
symbolize  the  chiiract.  r  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  stiffand  impure,  like  Unwashed  liiien, 
and  to  sug<{est  the  fate  in  sture  for  II 
(ver.  9). 

Vers.  4—6. — After  Jeremiah  has  worn  the 
apron  for  some  time,  he  is  directed  to  take  it 
to  P'rath,  and  hide  it  tliere  iu  a  Cleft  (not 
"hole")  of  the  rook.  A  long  interval 
elapses,  and  he  is  commaiided  to  make  a 
second  journey  to  the  Same  place,  and  fetch 
away  the  apron.  What  does  this  P'rath 
mean  ?  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide. 
Hardly  "the  Euphrates,"  (1)  because  the 
common  prefix,  "the  river,"  is  wanting, 
though  in  so  extr.iordinary  a  narrative  it  was 
peculiarly  needed ;  (2)  because  of  the  length 
of  the  journey  to  Babyioilia,  which  has  ex 
hyp.  to  be  made  twice;  and  (3)  because 
the  Euplirat(;s  is  not  a  rocfey  river.  Ewald 
Suggested  that  "  snme  wet  pLce  near  Jeru- 
salem "  probably  lad  the  name  Of  P'tath, 
and  indicates  a  v.dley  and  spring  called 
Forah,  about  six  English  miles  north-easttif 
Jerusalem.  Mr.  Birch  appears  to  have  hit 
iridependently  on  the  same  spot,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Parah  of  Josh.  Xviii.  23, 
about  three  miles  north-east  of  Anathoth, 
and  describes  as  a  pioturcf que  gOlge between 
savage  rocks,  with  St,  dipious  stream  {Qtuit- 
terly  Sfatemetit  of  the  Palestine  JUxtjloration 
Fund,  October,  18S(J,  p.  236).  This  com- 
bination, however,  involves  an  emendation  of 
the  text  {P'rath  ilit)  Par57()--logically  it 
involves  this,  as  Mr.  Bircli  lias  s6en  ;  Ewald's 
coiiiparisoQ  of  the  Arabic /«fa<,  sweet  water, 
seems  inconsisleut  with  his  reference  to 
Parah — for  which  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  m  cessity ;  and  it  is  better 
to  adopt  the  view  of  the  great  old 
French  Proteotant  scholar,  Bochart,  that 
P'rath  is  a  shortened  form  of  Ephrath,  i.e. 
at  once  Bethlehem  and  the  district  In  Which 
Bethlehem  lay  (see  1  Ohron.  ii.  50 ;  iv.  4 ;  and 
perhaps  Ps.  cxSXii.  6).  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  limestone  hilU  of  ihis  region 
afforded  abundance  of  secluded  rocks.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  at  the  same  time  an  allusion 
to  the  ordinai'y  meaning  of  P'ta(h,  viz. 
Euphrates,  on  the  analogy  of  the  allusion  in 
Isa.  xsvii.  12.  Those  who  hold  the  view 
here  rejected,  that  P'rath  is  equivalent 
to  the  Euphrates,  Sometimes  suppose  that 
the  narrative  is  a  parable  or  symbolical 
fiction,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  otbers 
find  in  Hos.  i.,  iii.,  the  thing  sic^nitied 
being  in  this  case  the  carryin*  captive  rf 
the  people  to  Babylon;  and  this  seems  the 
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best   way   of   making    this    interpretation 

plausible. 

Ver.  6. — After  many  days.  To  allow  time 
for  the  apron  to  become  rotten. 

"Ver.  7. — I  went  .  .  .  and  digged.  The 
apron,  then,  had  been  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  earth. 

Vers.  8 — 11. — ^Explanation  of  the  symbol. 
Could  there  be  a  greater  humiliation  for 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  than  to  be  compared 
to  a  rotting  linen  apron  ?  The  hard  thin>i;8 
said  of  this  evil  people  in  ver.  10  must  of 
course  be  understood  with  the  limitations 
indicated  in  the  note  on  ch.  ix.  15,  16. 
Imagination  should  (as  usual)be  «t!i2>/ornne88. 
The  explanation  in  ver.  11  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  rendering  "  apron"  (see  above, 
on  ver.  1). 

Vers.  12 — 14. — Here  another  symbol  is 
introduced — a  symbolic  phrase  rather  than 
a  symbolic  action.  The  first  symbol  referred 
to  the  people  as  a  whole ;  the  second  repre- 
sents the  fate  of  the  individual  memb -rs  of 
the  people.  The  words.  Thus  saith  ihs  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  are  omitted  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  certainly  the  form  of  the  following 
phrase  seems  hardly  wortliy  of  so  solemn  an 
introduction.  Every  bottle.  It  is  an  earth- 
enware bottle,  or  pitcher,  which  seems  from 
ver.  13  to  be  meant  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  li), 
though  the  Septuagint  renders  here  iffxis. 
The  kings  that  sit  upon  David's  throne; 
rather,  thai  eitfor  David  upon  his  throne;  i.e. 
as  David's  heirs  and  successors.  The  plural 
"kings"  is  to  include  all  the  kings  who 
reigned  during  the  final  period  of  impen<ling 
ruin.  With  drunkenness.  The  effeol  of  the 
"wine-cup  of  [the  Divine]  fury"  (ch.  xxv. 
15),  Sash  them  one  against  another.  This 
is  merely  the  development  of  the  figure  of 
the  pitchers ;  not  a  prediction  of  civil  war. 
The  pitchers,  when  cast  down,  must  of  course 
fall  together  into  pieces. 

Vers.  15 — 19. — An  admonition  to  leize 
npon  the  only  means  of  escape. 

Ver.  16. — Give  glory,  etc.  Let  your  tribute 
to  your  King  be  that  of  humble  submission 
to  his  will.  The  precise  application  of  the 
phrase  mnst  be  derived  from  the  context 
(comp.  Josh.  vii.  19 ;  Mai.  ii.  2).  Upon  the 
dark  monntains ;  rather,  upon  mountains  of 
Iwib'ght.  A  "  mountain  "  is  an  image  of  a 
great  obstacle  (Zeoh.  iv.  7 ;  Matt.  xxi.  21). 
As  Judah  is  walking  along,  the  hitherto 
even  tenor  of  his  way  gives  place  to  huge 
mountains  wrapt  in  an  impenetrable  dusk, 
over  which  he  will  stumble  and  fall  if  he 
does  not  repent  in  time. 

Ver.  17. — Should  all  admonitions  be  in 
vain,  Jeremiah  will  return  (like  Samuel,  1 
Bam.  XV.  35)  and  give  vent  to  his  sorrowful 
emotion.  The  Lord's  flock.  Jehovah  is 
likened  to  a  shepherd  (comp.  Zech.  x.  3). 
Ver.  18. — The    extent  of   the  wlanuty 


shown  in  individual  instances.  For  the 
fulfilment,  see  2  Kings  xxiv.  15.  After  a 
reign  of  three  months,  the  young  prince  and 
his  mother  were  carried  to  Babylon.  And  to 
the  qneen;  rather,  and  to  the  queen-mother 
(literally,  the  mittresi).  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  except  in  two  cases,  the  names  of  the 
motliers  of  the  reigning  kings  of  Judah  are 
scrupulously  mentioned  in  the  Books  of 
Kings.  This  and  the  title  of  "  mistress  " 
are  indications  of  the  high  rank  they  enjoyed 
in  the  social  system.  In  the  case  of  Asa, 
we  are  told  that  he  removed  his  mother, 
Maachah,  from  her  position  as  "  mistress," 
or  queen-mother,  on  account  of  her  idolatry 
(1  Kings  XV.  13).  The  political  value  of 
the  station  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  Atlialiah,  as  queen-mother, 
usurped  the  supreme  authority  (2  Kings 
xi.).  From  an  historical  point  of  view, 
tlie  "  queen-mother"  of  the  Jews  is  a  most 
interesting  personage;  she  is  a  relic  of  the 
primitive  age  in  which  relationship  wag 
reckoned  with  regard  to  the  mother  (so  with 
the  Accadians,  Etruscans,  Finns,  etc.).  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  once  (viz.  1 
Kings  xi.  19)  the  same  title,  "  mistress,"  is 
applied  to  the  queen-consort.  Himible  your- 
selves, sit  down ;  rather,  sit  down  in  abate- 
ment ;  i.e.  take  the  station  suitable  for  your 
abased  circumstances  (comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  1). 
Your  principalities ;  rather,  your  head- 
ornaments. 

Ver.  19. — The  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  substantially  right,  as  the  events 
referred  to  are  obviously  future.  Tlie  tense, 
however,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  perfect — viz. 
that  of  proplietic  certitude.  Jeremiah  sees 
it  all  in  prophetic  vision,  as  if  it  were  actually 
taking  place.  The  cities  of  the  south;  t.e. 
of  the  dry,  southern  country  of  Judah,  called 
the  Negeb — shall  be  [are]  shut  up — i.e. 
blocked  up  with  ruins  (as  Isa.  xxiv.  10)— 
and  none  shall  open  them  (openeth  them), 
because  all  Judah  will  have  been  carried 
captive.    (For  fulfilment,  see  ch.  xxxiv.  7.) 

Vei  s.  20, 21. — The  captivity  being  still  (in 
spite  of  the  perfect  tense)  a  thing-  of  the 
future,  the  prophet  can  seek  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  the  careless  under-shepherd  by 
si  lowing  how  self-caused  is  his  (or  rather 
her)  punishment. 

Ver.  20. — Lift  up  your  eyes.  The  verb  is 
fem.  sing.,  the  pronoun  (in  sufSx  form)  masc. 
plu., — a  clear  indication  that  the  person 
addressed  is  a  collective.  Probably  the 
"daufjhter  of  Zion"  is  intended,  whiol;,  «n 
a  certain  sense,  might  be  called  the  "  shep- 
herd" or  leader  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
From  the  north.  Again  this  horror  of  the 
north  as  the  source  of  calamity  (see  on  ch. 
i.  14). 

Ver.  21.— "What  wilt  thou  say,  etc.  ?  The 
rendering  of  the  verse  is  uncertain,,  though 
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the  Authorized  Version  undoubtedly  re- 
quires correction.  J  he  alternatives'  are. 
What  tn'It  thou  tay  when  he  ehall  appoint 
over  thee  (but  thou  thyself  hast  trained 
ihem  ayainet  thee)  familiar  friends  as  thy 
head  f  and,  What  wilt  thou  say  when  he  shall 
appoint  over  thee  those  whom  thou  hast  tauitht 
to  be  thy  familiar  friends  as  thy  head  ?  The 
rendering  "  familiar  friends  "  is  justified  by 
Ps.  Iv.  13 ;  Prov.  ivi.  28  ;  xvii.  9 ;  Micah  vii. 
5.  The  "captains  "  of  Authorized  Version, 
or  rather  "  tribal  chiefs,"  is  unsuitable. 

Ver.  22. — ^Thy  heels  made  bare;  rather, 
treated  with  violence.  The  fate  held  out  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion  (trained  to  wallc  about 
with  "  tinkling  oriiameuts,"  Isa.  ii.  18)  is  to 
plod  wearily  along  with  bare  feet  (comp.  Isa. 
xlvii.  1). 

Ver.  24. -As  the  stubble.  "The  word 
means  not  what  we  call  stubble,  but  the 
broken  straw  which  had  to  be  separated 
from  the  wheat  after  the  corn  had  been 
trampled  out  by  the  oxen.  Sometimes  it 
was  burnt  as  useless ;  at  other  times  left  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  wind  coming  from 
the  desert,  on  which  see  oh.  iv.  11 ;  Job  i. 
19"  (Payne  Smitli). 

Ver.  25. — The  portion  of  thy  measures ;  ».«. 
thy  measured  portion.     But  it  is  probably 


safer  to  render,  the  portion  of  thy  garment, 
the  upper  garment  being  used  instead  of  a 
bag  to  hold  anytliing  (comp.  Euth  iii.  15; 
2  Kings  iv.  39).  In  falsehood;  t.e.  in  false 
gods  (ch.  xvi.  19). 

Ver.  26.— Therefore  will  I,  etc  But  the 
Hebrew  is  much  more  forcilile,  "And  I 
also,"  etc.,  implying,  as  Calvin  remarks 
(comp.  Prov.  1.  26),  a  certain  retaliation. 
Upon  thy  face ;  an  allusion  to  Nab.  iii.  5. 

Ver.  27. — I  have  seen,  etc.  The  Hebrew 
is  again  more  forcible  than  the  Enxlish.  It 
runs, "  Thine  adulteries  and  thy  neighings," 
etc.  1  (this  is  an  c  xulamation  as  it  were ;  then 
more  reflectivrly), "  I  have  seen  thine  abomi- 
nations." NeigMngs ;  t.e.  passionate  craving 
for  illegitimate  objects  of  worship  (comp.  ch 
ii.  24,  25;  V.  8).  In  the  fields.  The  Hebiew 
has  the  singular.  The  "field,"  as  usual, 
means  the  open  country.  WUt  thou  not, 
etc.  ?  rather,  Sow  long  yet  ere  thou  be  made 
cleani  In  ver.  23  the  prophet  had  vehemently 
declared  his  people  to  be  incorrigible.  But, 
like  the  tender  Hosea,  he  cannot  continue 
to  hold  such  gloomy  thoughts ;  surely  Israel, 
God's  people,  must  eventually  be  "  made 
clean  "  I  But  this  can  only  be  as  the  result 
of  judicial  affliction,  and  these  afflictions 
will  be  no  slight  or  transient  ones. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — The  spoiled  girdle.  I.  God's  people  ake  likk  ▲  girdle  to  God. 
1.  They  are  his  peculiar  property.  The  girdle  is  a  private  personal  possession.  It 
belongs  solely  to  the  wearer.  When  all  ordinary  property  is  taken  from  him  he  retains 
the  clothes  on  his  body.  Even  the  bankrupt  has  a  right  to  these.  2.  They  are  near 
to  Qod.  This  girdle — really  an  under-garment — is  close  to  the  person  of  the  wearer. 
God  does  not  simply  hold  his  people  as  an  absentee  landlord  holds  his  property.  He 
draws  them  near  to  himself.  He  cherishes  them  with  affection,  sustains  the  burden  of 
them,  carries  them  with  him  in  his  glorious  out-going  to  works  of  wonder  and  mercy 
and  in  his  blessed  in-coming  to  Divine  peace  and  sabbatic  repose.  3.  They  are  a  glory 
to  Qod.  (Ver.  11.)  Garments  are  worn,  not  only  for  clothing,  but  to  add  grace  and 
beauty.  God's  people  are  more  than  safe  with  him  ;  they  are  glorious.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  no  inherent  grace  which  they  can  add  to  the  splendour  of  God,  but  they  can 
adorn  that  splendour  by  reflecting  it,  as  the  clouds  which  gird  about  the  rising  sun 
seem  to  increase  its  beauty  by  reflecting  its  own  rich  rays.  4.  They  are  required  to 
cleave  to  Qod.  God  graciously  takes  his  people  near  to  himself;  yet  they  must  volun- 
tarily bind  themselves  to  him  in  love,  in  devotion,  in  submission,  in  obedience. 

II.  God's  people,  in  thbib  sin,  akb  like  a  gibdle  defiled  and  unwashed. 
1.  Jeremiah  was  forbidden  to  put  the  girdle  in  water  (ver.  1).  Whilst  living  in  this 
world  the  best  men  daily  contract  stains  of  sin;  but  God  has  provided  a  fountain  for 
cleansing,  and  by  daily  penitence  and  faith  in  his  purifying  grace  the  soul  may  be 
made  and  preserved  pure  (Zech.  xiii.  1).  As  all  have  sinned  and  do  sin,  all  need  this 
constant  cleansing.  To  neglect  it  is  to  become  increasingly  foul  and  unfit  for  the 
nonour  that  God  bestows  upon  his  people.  2.  This  corruption  is  manifest  (1)  in 
neglect  of  the  will  of  God — "  they  refuse  to  hear  my  words ; "  (2)  in  wilful  obstinacy — 
they  "walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  heart;"  (3)  in  positive  disobedience  and 
impurity — they  "  they  walk  after  other  gods,  ^nd  serve  them,  and  worship  them ; " 
(4)  in  inveterate  impenitence — they  "  would  not  hear." 

IIL   TUS  PUNISBUENT  OF  God'S  BINFUIi  rSOPLS  IS  LIKE  THE  8FOILINO  OF  THE  OIBDLE. 
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1.  They  are  cast  off.  The  unwashed  girdle  can  be  worn  no  longer.  In  their  holiness 
God's  people  were  his  glory;  in  their  defilement  they  are  his  dishonour.  God  can 
endure  the  presence  of  nothing  impure  (Heb.  xii,  14).  2.  They  are  left  to  their  own 
increasing  defllement.  The  unwashed  garment  is  buried,  &nd  becomes  only  worse. 
The  most  terrible  punishment  of  sin  is  to  be  left  to  sin  unchecked.  Vice  then  becomes 
ingrained — a  second  nature.  3.  They  are  dishonoured.  The  girdle  is  visibly  marred 
with  the  earth  in  which  it  is  buried.  Internal  impurity  is  punished  with  external 
shame.  Punishment  is  appropriate  to  guilt.  Pride  is  chastised  by  humiliation.  4. 
Though  their  sin  may  be  hidden  for  a  time,  it  wiU  be  revealed  at  last.  The  girdle  is 
buried  only  to  be  exhumed.  The  longer  it  was  buried  the  worse  must  have  been  its 
condition  when  it  was  again  exposed  to  view.  The  corruption  of  the  heart  cannot  be 
altimately  concealed ;  it  must  revedl  itself  in  the  life.  In  the  resurrection-life,  wherein 
the  body  is  sjnritual  and  fits  truly  and  expresses  clearly  the  soul  that  inhabits  it,  the 
foul  soul  will  be  compelled  to  inhabit  a  foul  body.  5.  They  are  rendered  worthless. 
The  girdle  is  utterly  spoiled — profitable  for  notliing.  Sin  not  only  dishonours,  it 
destroys.  The  girdle  becomes  rotten.  As  dirt  rots  a  garment,  so  sin  rots  a  soul.  It  not 
only  makes  it  foul  and  hideous,  but  it  destroys  its  faculties  and  energies,  degrades  its 
essential  n£iture,  and  introduces  the  corruption  of  death  (Jas.  i.  15). 

Vers.  12 — 14. — The  parable  of  the  wine-flagmis.  I,  The  pboud  abb  likb  winb- 
FLAGOKS.  Jeremiah  is  thinking  chiefly  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  nation  (ver.  13)  and 
their  pride  (ver.  17).  The  metaphor,  therefore,  specially  designates  the  proud.  These 
are  swelled-out  and  pretentious,  but  not  solid,  and  do  not  contain  anything  good  of 
their  own.     They  are  brittle.     Pride  is  itself  a  source  of  danger  (Prov.  xvi.  18). 

II.  The  wbath  of  God  is  like  FEBMENTiNa  wine.  It  is  a  disturbing  mfluence, 
breaking  in  upon  the  quiet  of  self-complacency.  The  more  its  natural  tendency  to 
reduce  us  to  repentance  is  suppressed  by  pride,  the  more  terribly  will  its  presence 
agitate  us.  The  larger  the  flagon,  the  more  wine  will  it  contain ;  the  greater  the  rank, 
the  greater  the  trouble  when  viniversal  retribution  comes.  The  more  empty  the  flagon, 
the  more  wine  will  it  contain;  so  the  less  of  real  solid  worth  there  is  in  a  man's 
life,  the  more  room  will  there  be  for  the  exercise  of  Divine  wrath  against  his  wretched 
condition. 

III.  The  effect  of  the  wbath  of  God  on  the  pbout  is  like  the  BOLLtKS  of 
WINE-FLAGONS  FILLED  WITH  FEEMENTiNG  WINE.  The  flagons  are  imagined  to  be  drunken, 
and  to  behave  as  drunken  men  would  behave.  In  this  condition  they  exemplify  the 
state  of  those  into  whom  God  has  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  This  does  not  simply 
Work  in  them,  leaving  their  exterior  undisturbed.  Spiritual  though  it  is,  it  affects  the 
whole  life.  We  cannot  escape  the  effect  of  God's  anger  by  ignoring  spiritual  facts  and 
living  in  the  outside,  worldly  life  alone.  This  and  all  our  experience  will  be  disturbed. 
The  flagons  strike  one  another.  Companions  in  the  pleasures  of  sin  become  mutual 
enemies  in  the  punishment  of  it.  Moral  corruption  leads  to  social  discord.  Civil  war 
is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  overtake  a  nation,  and  when  this  arises,  not 
from  any  contention  for  right  or  liberty,  but  from  the  outburst  of  wild  passions,  selfish 
greed,  etc.,  it  is  doubly  destructive.  In  such  an  event  wickedness  becomes  its  own 
executioner. 

Ver.  16. — Darkness,  I.  Sin  plunges  the  boul  ihto  daekness.  "Light  is 
eown  for  the  righteous  "  (Ps.  xcvii.  11).  The  darkness  of  evil  thoughts  and  an  evil  will 
throws  its  shadow  out  on  the  world,  and  ultimately  brings  gloom  over  the  whole  of  life. 
1.  This  darkness  is  distressing.  The  benighted  feel  a  horror  of  great  darkness  falling 
upon  them  amid  the  wild  and  lonely  mountains.  When  God  withdraws  the  sunshine 
of  his  grace  this  mournful  condition  must  be  the  experience  of  the  godlesB.  2.  It  is 
ton/using.  They  "  stumble  upon  the  twilight  mountains."  Without  God  we  have  no 
true  guide  in  life.  There  are  mountains  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  steep  and  toilsome  and  dangerous.  How  dreadful  to  venture  unenlightened 
and  unguided  through  such  pathless  wilds !  If  the  life  were  to  be  spent  in  a  paradise, 
it  would  be  sad  to  dwell  amidst  its  beauties  in  perpetual  gloom ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is 
a  pilgrimage  over  the  mountains,  it  is  fearful  to  be  left  in  darkness.  3,  It  will 
frou  into  deeper  darkness.    At  first   it  is  a  twilight.     Some  hope  thai  this  in  ih« 
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herald  of  the  dawn;  but  they  are  mistaken — it  is  the  portend  of  tlie  ni^ht.  The 
mingled  lights  and  shadows  will  melt  into  the  blackness  of  midnight.  The  mixed 
joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  feara,  of  this  life,  which  some  sanguine  souls  suppose  to  be 
the  worst  condition  they  will  be  in,  and  likely  to  give  place  to  rest  and  joy  hereafter, 
will  end  to  the  sinner  in  the  terrible  darkness  of  a  much  worse  future  retribution. 
4.  The  present  light  is  no  guarantee  that  the  darkness  is  not  approaching.  The 
brightest  day  may  be  followed  by  the  blackest  night. 

II.  The  prospect  or  this  dabkness  should  warn  men  to  avebt  it.  1.  It  is  not 
inevitable.  It  has  not  yet  come.  There  is  still  time  to  escape.  If  there  were  no 
remedy,  all  warnings  would  be  useless.  The  very  utterance  of  warnings  implies  that 
the  terrors  to  which  they  refer  may  be  avoided.  2.  The  contemplation  of  its 
approaching  advent  should  urge  men  to  seek  an  escape.  The  prospect  is  gloomy,  and 
many  will  not  face  a  gloomy  prospect.  They  dislike  allusions  to  unpleasant  subjects. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  such  sad  truths,  that  men  may  be  roused  by 
selfish  fear  when  they  will  not  be  moved  by  the  love  of  God.  3.  The  way  of  escape  is 
to  be  found  in  "  giving  glory  to  God."  •  It  is  returning  from  rebellion  to  the  service 
of  God,  humbling  ourselves,  rejecting  the  pride  which  clings  to  the  old  sin,  and 
regarding  God  alone  as  worthy  of  honour,  and  so  submitting  to  his  will  and  obeying 
his  commands  as  to  glorify  him  by  our  acts.  To  the  Christian  all  this  is  implied 
in  faith  in  Christ  which  involves  the  humbling  of  ourselves  bof  Te  him,  and  our  trust 
in  his  grace  which  glorifies  his  love,  and  loyalty  to  his  will  which  honour!  his  rights  of 
royalty. 

Ver.  18. — Royalty  humbled.  I.  GoD  is  the  Judob  o»  kikqs  They  are  as  far 
beneath  God  as  are  the  meanest  beggars.  Their  rank  is  no  protection  against  the 
execution  of  Divine  justice;  their  power  no  security  against  the  consequences  of  the 
wrath  of  God.  No  earthly  honour  or  power  will  serve  men  when  they  stand  before 
the  great  throne  of  judgment. 

II.  Wicked  kings  will  meet  with  severe  punishment.  The  greater  the  privileges 
they  have  had,  the  more  have  they  been  able  to  abuse  them,  and  therefore  the  greater 
their  guilt.  The  larger  their  influence  has  been,  the  more  harm  have  they  done  in 
using  that  influence  for  evil  purposes.  All  who  are  entrusted  with  exceptional  power 
should  remember  that  this  incurs  exceptional  responsibility. 

III.  The  pride  or  kings  will  be  punished  with  humiliation.  Every  rin  will 
have  its  appropriate  retribution.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  Boweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap," 
not  only  in  the  main  characteristics,  but  in  particular  features.  Pride  thus  naturally 
sows  the  seed  of  shame  (Prov.  xxix.  23). 

IV.  The  greatness  of  the  present  prosperity  of  wicked  kings  will  enhance 
the  buffering  of  theib  futubb  ebtbibution.  They  who  stand  highest  can  fall 
lowest.  Poverty  is  felt  more  keenly  by  people  who  were  once  in  affluence  than  by 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  memory  of  his  former  luxuries  must  have  added  keen- 
ness tc  the  sufferings  of  Dives  in  Hades.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  future 
retribution  is  only  a  compensation  for  the  inequality  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  life, 
that  kings  will  suffer  for  their  very  greatness  (for  the  wicked  poor  will  be  wretched  here- 
after, while  the  good  and  great  will  be  blessed  in  the  future  with  heavenly  treasures), 
but  that  if  we  are  unfaithful,  the  measure  of  future  distress  will  necessarily  be  partly 
determined  by  that  of  present  enjoyment.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  envious  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Rather  it  should  fill  us  with  horror,  grief,  and  pity  as  we 
consider  what  a  fool's  paradise  they  live  in — what  anguish  will  grow  out  of  the  contrast 
of  it  with  the  certain  retribution  of  all  sin  1 

Ver.  23. — TTie  Ethiopiaift  shin  and  the  leopard's  spots.  I.  Sin  becomes  inheeent 
tM  THE  NATURE  OF  MEN.  The  black  of  the  Ethio|jian'8  skin  and  the  spots  of  the 
hopard  are  natural.  Sin  is,  of  course,  originally  unnatural.  Yet  it  is  so  ingrafted  into 
the  very  life  of  men  that  it  becomes  part  of  their  nature.  1.  Men  inherit  tendencies  to 
evil;  e.g.  the  child  of  the  drunkard  is  likely  to  feel  strong  temptation  to  intemperance, 
8to.  We  are  not  to  blame  for  what  we  inherit ;  but  we  do  suffer  through  it.  The 
degraded  moral  nature  is  a  fact,  and  one  for  which  the  possessor  of  it  suffers,  although 
he  will  not  be  responsible  for  it,  nor  punished  simply  for  having  it,  but  only  for  th« 
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tray  in  which,  with  his  free-will,  he  yields  to  it,  and,  on  his  own  account,  makes  it 
3till  more  corrupt.  2.  Men  habituate  themselves  to  sin.  Habit  is  second  nature.  The 
sin  which  is  wilfully  chosen  becomes  a  tyrannous  habit.  We  are  colouring  our  very 
being  by  the  tone  of  our  thoughts  and  actions.  What  we  do  to-day,  that  we  will  be 
to-morrow.  We  are  the  result  of  our  own  past  deeds.  He  who  speaks  or  acts  a  lie 
becomes  a  liar ;  he  who  indulges  in  impurity  becomes  an  unclean  being ;  he  who  follows 
selfish  impulses  becomes  a  creature  of  selfishness.  Thus  every  man  is  building  up  a 
habitation  for  his  soul  by  his  own  deeds.  What  shall  this  house  be  ?  A  temple  of 
divinity?  a  palace  of  pure  delights?  a  charnel-house  of  corruption?  or  •  prison  of 
gloom? 

II.  This  iniiebbnt  condition  of  sin  hakes  it  impossible  fob  ant  man  to  ibradi- 
CATE  it.  1.  Self -reformation,  is  impossible.  Sin  is  not  a  mere  defilement  to  be  washed 
off.  It  is  ingrained.  It  is  in  the  blood,  in  the  life,  in  the  nature.  Action  is  according 
to  character.  If  the  character  is  corrupt,  so  must  be  the  action.  It  is  true  we  are 
free  to  do  as  we  will,  but  so  long  as  our  nature  is  corrupt  we  shall  will  to  do  evil, 
because  the  will  is  part  of  the  nature.  But  apart  from  the  vexed  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  every  man  is  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  opposing 
habits,  even  when  his  will  is  roused  against  them.  When  he  would  do  good  evil  is  pre- 
sent with  him,  and  this  evil  is  so  strong  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  (corrupted) 
nature  (Rom.  vii.  21 — 23).  2.  Perfect  reformation  must  he  sought  from  God.  This 
must  be  regeneration  (John  iii.  3).  Man  can  do  much  with  himself,  but  only  God  can 
"  create  "  in  him  "  a  clean  heart "  and  make  him  "  a  new  creature."  Therefore,  to  be  bom 
again,  we  must  be  born  "  from  above."  Regeneration  must  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  brooding  source  of  all  life.  But  this  is  possible  for  all  (Matt.  xix.  26). 
The  impossibility  for  self-reformation  should  not  leave  us  in  sullen  indifference,  but 
should  rouse  us  to  seek  the  one  sure  means  of  renewal  in  crucifixion  of  the  old  life  and 
spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  through  yielding  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  ATJTHOE& 

Vers.  1— 11.— 2%e  marred  girdle.  This  and  the  following  emblem  are  intended  to 
symbolize  the  characters  and  punishment  of  pride  in  spiritual  and  carnal  men 
respectively.  The  "girdle"  of  linen  cloth  worn  by  the  priest  represents  the  close 
relation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  Jehovah.  He  had  chosen  them,  and  taken  them 
into  closest  fellowship.  They  were  as  his  cincture  to  declare  his  character  and  glory  to 
men.  But  they  had  abused  his  confidence.  For  them,  therefore,  the  fate  was  reserved 
which  is  described  in  connection  with  the  girdle.  Where  the  cleft  of  the  rock  was, 
in  Ephrath  or  Euphrates,  is  not  quite  plain ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  last- " 
mentioned  is  really  meant,  and  that  a  journey  to  it  was  indeed  made  by  the  prophet. 

I.  The  dignity  and  ideal  chabaotbr  or  God's  people  thus  set  fobth.  The  linen 
girdle  worn  by  the  priests  was  a  portion  of  their  appointed  and  consecrated  garments. 
It  represented,  therefore,  the  idea  of  consecration  arising  from  nearness  and  closeness. 
They  were  highly  favoured  amongst  the  nations  as  being  brought  into  immediate  rela- 
tion with  Jehovah.  "  As  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to 
cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the 
Lord  "  (ver.  11).  And  as  the  girdle,  by  bracing  the  body,  becomes  a  means  of  strength, 
so  Israel  was  to  be  the  power  of  God  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  were  to 
be  as  kings  and  priests  before  God,  to  show  forth  his  righteousness  and  to  execute  his 
wUL 

il.  The  condition  upon  which  these  have  to  be  maintained.  Simply  Vecause 
they  had  been  so  designed  in  the  eternal  purpose.  They  had  no  security  for  this  position 
being  retained.  It  would  not  do  for  them  to  rely  upon  prestige.  With  spiritual 
strength  relaxed  and  moral  purity  lost,  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  the  honourable 
service  to  which  they  had  been  called.  It  was  only  as  their  spiritual  life  rose  to  the 
height  of  their  calling,  and  maintained  itself  from  age  to  age  by  means  of  Divine  truth 
and  continual  exercise  of  faith,  that  they  could  expect  to  retain  their  privileges.  But 
this  Israel  was  far  from  seeing.     She  required,  therefore,  to  be  taught  the  truth  (rf  it  bv 
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experience,  ftnd  nothing  would  do  this  better  than  that  which  the  symbol  suggested. 
Their  outward  circumstances  and  position  would  be  made  to  correspond  with  tlieir 
inward  character,  so  that  all  men,  and  even  they  themselves,  would  cease  to  be  deceived. 
This  is  ever  the  order  of  the  Divine  government.  He  will  set  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  his  countenance. 

in.  The  messbngeb-op  God  shotili)  spare  no  effort  to  embody  and  enforob  the 
TRUTH  he  has  TO  DEOLABB.  Whether  Ephrath  in  Israel  or  Euphrates  was  meant,  a 
journey  of  cunsiderable  length  had  to  be  taken,  and  much  trouble  was  involved.  But 
the  prophet  did  not  grudge  this  if  thereby  he  might  appeal  through  the  imagination 
the  more  forcibly  to  the  heart  of  his  people.  So  sometimes  ancient  prophets  had  to 
submit  to  themsilves  being  made  signs  that  wefe  spoken  against.  'J here  can  be  no 
question  that  the  manner  adopted  by  the  prophet  of  illustrating  his  message  was  most 
effective  and  striking.  And  it  was  clear  even  to  the  simplest  understanding.  An  illus- 
trative style  of  discourfe  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  a  ilorid  one;  and  anything 
which  conveys  more  vivid  impressions  to  one's  self  is  more  likely  to  add  imjwessive- 
ness  and  vivid  force  to  what  one  has  to  say  to  others.  This  going  to  Enphrates 
on  the  part  of  tlio  prophet  was  quite  an  important  business,  but  it  was  justified  by  its 
result.  And  so  preachers  should  spare  no  pains  to  link  the  truth  of  God  with  the 
actions,  the  experiences,  and  the  interests  of  men. — M. 

Vers.  12,  15. — Brol-en  pitchert;  or,  worldly  snjfflciency  and  its  punishment.  I.  Thb 
SIGNS  OP  THIS  DISPOSITION.  The  threatcniugs  of  Gud  are  interpieted  as  if  they  had 
been  truisms  of  blessing  juhtified  by  the  unbelievers' own  experience.  The  prophet  is 
therefore  despised,  and  his  message  wrested  from  its  original  meaning.  The  people 
were  so  oblivious  to  their  own  guilt  that  they  looked  forward  without  fear  to  the 
future,  or  they  professed  to  do  so.  They  had  clothed  themselves  in  triple  armour  of 
self-sufficiency  against  Divine  warnings.  So  the  worldly  mind  continually  prophecies 
good  for  itself  instead  of  evil,  and  inveits  the  messages  of  Divine  grace.  The  sharpest 
experiences  and  most  signal  reverses  are  not  enough  to  rid  it  of  this  folly,  and  thereby 
it  condemns  itself. 

II.  IIow  IT  18  DEALT  WITH  BY  GoD.  That  this  Is  provoking  to  the  Divine  mind  la 
evident.  It  is  a  fresh  element  added  to  the  guilt  already  denounced.  The  insult  to 
the  messenger  of  God  must  be  avenged,  and  this  is  accomplished:  1.  By  removing  all 
ambiguity  from  his  words.  Their  real  meaning  is  explained  so  that  no  one  can  mistake 
It.  In  this  pointed  disillusion  there  is  the  greater  emphasis  imparted  to  the  original 
message.  God  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  final  destiny, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  2.  2%e  doom  already  predicted  is  repeated  with  expressions 
of  Divine  determination  and  anger.  Civil  discord  and  national  destruction  are  plainly 
set  forth,  and  whilst  these  take  place  the  ear  of  an  offended  God  is  turned  away.  He 
will  "  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but  destroy  them." 

III.  It  is  well,  thekeforb,  fob  men  to  give  reverknt  heed  to  Divine  warningi 
AND  iNSTnncTiONS.  Sometimes  in  the  history  of  the  Church  omens,  dreams,  and 
visions  have  been  given  whose  meaning  was  not  clear,  but  on  prayerful  solicitation  it 
has  been  revealed.  Wilful  blindness  cannot  escape  punishment,  because  it  provokes 
the  just  anger  of  God.  lint  to  those  who  ask  in  humble  inquiry  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  may  be,  he  will  return  a  gracious  answer,  and  declare  how  the  evil  may  be 
averted. — M. 

Vei.  16. — Days  of  grace  and  how  they  should  he  spent.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  vva^ 
full  of  the  doom  which  he  had  predicted,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  spiritual 
results  of  exile  and  confusion  with  heathen  nations.  The  people  themselves,  however, 
did  not  exhibit  any  such  anxiety.  They  treated  his  words  as  idle  tales,  or  as  the 
expression  of  ill  nature  and  enmity.  The  relation  of  these  two  is  a  typical  one.  Prom 
age  to  age  the  preacher  of  righteousness  urges  his  pleas  and  presses  for  immediate 
attention  to  reformation  of  life.  As  constantly  those  addressed  put  off  the  needed 
repentance  and  waste  the  time  which  is  afforded  them  for  working  out  their  salvation. 

I.  The  present  is  to  be  regardeo  as  a  gracious  opportunity  for  bepkntanck 
AND  SPIRITUAL  BEKVioB.  The  element  of  time  in  these,  as  in  other  prophecies,  is  left 
for  the  meet  put  indefinite.    Exact  dates  would  defeat  the  purpose  the  message  of  the 
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prophet  has  in  view.  It  was  sufficient  for  Mm  to  impresB  upon  them  that  there  would 
be  but  a  short  time  hetween  the  present  and  the  fate  he  had  described.  It  was  a  sign  of 
God's  grace  that  he  had  been  sent  to  warn  them.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  voice  as  to 
the  voice  of  Jehovah.  And  in  the  event  of  repentance,  that  which  was  near  at  hand 
might  be  indefinitely  postponed  or  altogether  averted.  But  in  any  case  the  really  essen- 
tial work  of  repentance  ought  to  be  done  whilst  they  had  clear  views  of  the  nature  of 
tlieii  sin  and  the  requirements  of  God's  Law.  Prom  Josh.  vii.  19  it  is  evident  that  the 
phrase,  "  Give  glory  to  the  Lord,"  meant  nothing  else  than  to  repent.  It  suggests  the 
honour  of  God,  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt  by  the  humbled  sinner  as  he  bows 
before  the  footstool  of  grace  and  tells  out  the  dark  history  of  his  sin.  The  lower  he  is 
in  his  own  estimation  the  higher  is'that  throne  of  glory  before  wliich  he  lies  prostrate. 
And  at  such  a  time  the  grandest  conceptions  are  given  of  the  greatness,  the  power,  and 
the  love  of  God.  His  forgiveness  shines  forth  in  new,  unspeakable  splendour.  And 
the  restored  sinner  is  eager  to  declare  to  others  the  grace  which  he  himself  has  received. 
But  all  this  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  and  demands  for  its  adequate  fulfilment  the 
full  possession  of  our  faculties  and  the  clearest  perceptions  of  truth. 

II.  The  HisKS  iNCURnEo  by  delay  in  these  duties  are  then  described.  The  . 
figure  is  that  of  a  traveller  in  a  mountainous  region  who  loses  his  way  iimon<;st  the  dark 
rocks  until  eventually  the  deepening  gloom  leaves  him  in  despair  and  death.  The  picture 
is  very  vivid,  and  appeals  to  the  deepest  human  feeling.  It  suggested  the  mental  and 
spiritual  confusion  which  were  likelj'  to  arise  from  unlooked-for  reverses,  from  captivity 
in  a  heathen  land,  and  from  forgetfulness  of  tlie  traditions  of  Israel.  But  it  is  even 
more  truly  correspondent  with  the  condition  of  those  who  have  delayed  making  their 
peace  with  God  until  they  have  suffered  mental  eclipse,  or  been  overtaken  by  the  terror, 
the  weakness,  etc.,  of  a  death-bed.  The  worth  of  "  a  death-bed  repentance  "  has  been 
rightly  discounted  by  every  preacher  and  writer  of  the  Church.  There  is  but  one 
instance  of  such  a  thing  in  Scripture.  It  is  but  seldom  that  resolutions  formed  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  event  of  restoration  to  health,  avail  against  the  temptations 
and  lifelong  habits  of  the  sinner. — M. 

Ver.  17.— (See  on  ch.  x.  19.)— M. 

Ver.  23. — Moral  helplessness ;  how  induced.  I.  The  extent  to  which  rp  mat  oo. 
The  metaphors  employed  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  that 
which  has  become  a  part  of  one's  self,  or  which  has  become  natural  to  one.  It  is  evident 
that  superficial  means  would  never  produce  the  effect  supposed,  because  that  which 
seems  to  be  superficial  has  really  its  root  in  the  nature,  and  would  be  reproduced 
similarly  in  place  of  that  which  was  removed.  The  doctrine  is  that  there  are  certain 
evils  into  which  men  fall  which  may  appear  to  be  external,  matters  of  custom  and 
observance,  but  which  have  really  their  origin  in  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  Any 
merely  external  reform,  like  that  of  Josiah,  would  fail  to  effect  a  permanent  change, 
because  the  source  of  the  errors  and  transgressions  which  were  corrected  was  deeper 
than  the  remedy  could  reach.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  sins  of  men.  To  cease  to 
do  evil  we  have  hot  only  to  stay  the  hand  but  to  purify  the  heart.  To  cease  to  do 
evil  we  must  cease  to  think  it,  to  feel  it,  and  to  conceive  it.  So  helpless  is  the  sinner 
when  he  stands  face  to  face  witli  the  problem  oi  reformation.  Effort  after  effort  is 
made  and  fails.  It  is  bound  to  fail  because  the  source  of  the  wrong-doing  has  not  been 
reclific'd.     To  change  himself — who  is  capable  of  this  feat? 

II.  Causes  op  it,  real  and  unreal.  Excuses  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
sinner  who  would  avoid  the  humiliation  of  repentance.  He  may  ask  the  question,  as 
if  it  wore  a  mystery,  "  Wherefore  come  these  things  upon  me?"  Or,  ignoring  the 
witness  of  conscience,  he  may  attribute  his  weakness  to  circumstances  and  external 
influences.  This  is  the  error  which  the  prophet  refutes.  With  great  skill  he  shows 
the  terrible  power  of  habit :  how  men  continue  to  do  that  which  they  have  been 
doing  simply  because  they  have  been  doing  it.  The  feet  acquire  a  fatal  facility  in 
transgression,  and  the  hands  a  skill  in  working  evil.  They  almost  act  automatically 
when  things  forbidden  are  suggested.  But  when  the  commandments  of  God  are  con> 
cerned  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  enjoined,  and  the  will  is  not  resolute  enough 
to  persevere  in  them. 
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m.  Its  oreat  bembdt.  Seeing  that  in  himself  the  sinner  is  without  strength,  it 
would  appear  at  first  as  if  he  could  only  despair.  But  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
prophet.  _  He  has  abeady  counselled  vigorous  effort,  and  implied  that  a  commencement 
and  continuance  in  well-doing  were  possible.  But  the  change  could  only  begin  at  a 
spiritual  point,  viz.  repentance.  And  this,  as  Scripture  abundantly  shows,  though 
within  the  power  of  every  one,  is  a  supernatural  grace.  A  true  sorrow  for  sin  may  be 
induced  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  the  contemplation  of 
Christ ;  but  it  is  always  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  that  grace,  however,  has 
once  been  attained,  it  is  open  to  the  sinner  to  reverse  the  process  by  which  he  has  been 
enslaved.  After  conversion  evil  habit  will  assert  itself,  and  can  only  be  met  by  con- 
stant dependence  upon  Divine  grace  and  constant  effort  after  holiness.  The  good  habit 
formed  by  repeated  and  regular  actions  according  to  the  Law  of  Qod  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  evil  one.— M. 

Vers.  1—12. — The  ruined  girdle  j  or,  it  may  he  too  late  to  mend.  The  much- 
needed  lesson  of  this  section  was  taught  by  means  -of  one  of  those  acted  parables  o/ 
which  we  have  so  many  instances  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New :  e.g. 
Zedekiah's  horns  of  iron  (1  Kings  xxii.  11) ;  the  strange  marriages  of  Isa.  viiL  1, 
Hos.  i.  2;  the  two  yokes  (ch.  xxvii.2);  and  in  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord's  standing 
the  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples;  the  washing  the  disciples'  feet;  the 
withering  of  the  fig  tree;  the  taking  of  Paul's  girdle  (Acts  xxi.  11),  etc.  The  present 
instance  seems  very  strange,  and  to  us  it  would  have  appeared  unmeaning,  uncouth,  and 
simply  grotesque.  But  to  Orientals,  and  especially  to  Jews,  the  dramatic  action  of  the 
prophet — for  we  regard  what  is  here  said  as  having  been  literally  done — would  be  very 
impressive.  It  was  a  strange  garb  for  the  prophet  to  be  arrayed  in.  It  would  attract 
attention,  be  the  subject  of  much  comment,  and,  when  the  prophet  continued  to  wear  it, 
though  soiled  and  in  much  need  of  washing,  this  would  cause  more  comment  still,  and 
would  indicate  to  the  people  that  the  strange  garb  and  conduct  of  the  prophet  had 
meaning  and  intent  which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  give  heed  to.  Then  the  taking 
of  the  girdle  to  Eui'hrates — 'Whatever  place  be  meant— burying  it  there,  leaving  it;  and 
then  finding  it  and  fetching  it  back,  and  no  doubt  exhibiting  it,  ruined,  worthless, 
good  for  nothing ; — all  this  would  rivet  the  people's  attention,  and  deeply  impress  their 
minds.  Now,  one  evident,  if  not  the  chief,  lesson  designed  to  be  taught  by  this  to  us 
curious  procedure,  was  the  irreparable  ruin  that  would  come  upon  the  people  through 
the  exile  and  captivity  which  they  were  by  their  sin  bringing  upon  themselves.  Many, 
no  doubt,  had  comforted  themselves  with  the  idea — as  is  the  manner  of  all  transgres- 
sors— that  if  trouble  did  come  to  them  it  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  prophet  made  out. 
They  would  get  over  it,  and  be  but  little  the  worse.  This  dramatic  parable  was 
designed  to  shatter  all  such  notions,  and  to  show  that  Judah,  like  the  much-marred 
girdle,  would  be,  after  and  in  consequence  of  their  exile,  "  good  for  nothing."  Note, 
then — 

I.  The  first  part  of  the  farable — the  oirdle  worn.  This  would  encourage 
their  delusion.  For  the  likening  of  them  to  a  girdle,  especially  to  a  linen  girdle — a 
priestly  and  therefore  a  sacred  vestment — and  to  a  chosen  and  purchased  girdle,  would 
vividly  declare  to  them  how  precious  they  were  in  God's  sight.  1.  For  as  the  girdle 
(ver.  11)  was  worn  close  to  the  person  of  the  wearer,  it  denoted  how  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  Ood  they  were  who  by  this  similitude  were  set  forth.  The  known  favour  of 
Gkid  led  them,  as  it  had  led  others,  to  presume  that  they  could  never  try  God  too  much. 
He  would  be  sure  to  bear  with  them  and  forgive  them,  do  what  they  might.  2.  Then 
the  girdle  was  a  portion  of  the  dress  most  necessary  to  the  wearer,  and  so  denoted  how 
necessary  his  people  were  to  Ood.  Had  not  God  said,  over  and  over  again,  in  every 
variety  of  way,  "  How  can  I  give  thee  up?  how  can  I  make  thee  as  Sodom ? "  (Hos. 
xL  8;  ch.  ix.  7)?  As  the  girdle  was  indispensable  to  the  comfort,  the  decorousness, 
the  strength  of  the  wearer,  so  God  taught  by  this  figure  that  he  could  not  do  without 
his  people.  3.  Moreover,  as  the  girdle  was  adorned  and  ornamented,  and  thus  was  a 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  dress,  so  it  showed  that  his  people  were  to  God  a  cherished 
yniament  and  praise.  They  were  to  be  to  him  "  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  foi 
a  glory"  (ver.  11).  And  as  such  God  had  worn  this  girdle  and  put  it  on  him.  And 
his  people  knew  all  this,  and  presumed  upon  it. 
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n.  The  second  paet — the  girdle  ukcleansed.  This  would  stow  wherefore  their 
ideas  must  be  a  delusion.  "  Put  it  not  in  water  "  (ver.  1).  The  prophet  was  bidden  to 
wear  it  in  this  soiled  and  foul  condition,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so.  It  would  provoke  the 
contempt,  which  adornments  associated  with  uncleanliness  ever  excite.  But  its  intent  in 
thus  being  worn  unwashed  was  to  depict  the  moral  state  of  those  to  whom  the  propriet 
was  sent.  As  they  would  put  away  from  them  a  soiled  and  unclean  girdle,  so  they 
were  to  learn  that  God,  though  he  might  bear  long  with  a  morally  unclean  people, 
would  not  always  do  so.    And — 

III.  The  third  part  op  the  pabable — the  oirdle  put  aw  at.  This  would  show 
that  their  presumptuous  ideas  were  actually  a  delusion.  The  girdle  was  so  spoiled  by 
its  burial  by  the  Euphrates  that  it  was  henceforth  "  good  for  nothing."  And  all  this 
came  true.  It  was  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  that  came  back  from  Babylon, 
and  as  an  independent  nation  they  have  never  since  regained  the  position  that  they 
then  lost.  All  their  national  glory  came  to  an  end ;  the  lesson  of  the  marred  girdle 
was  literally  fulfilled. 

IV.  The  whole  a  parable  that  hab  mant  applications.  To  Churches,  to  indi- 
viduals, to  all  the  gifted  of  God's  grace  in  time,  talents,  opportunities,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  presence  and  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  will  be  tempted  to  presume,  to 
think  they  can  never  forfeit  these  things,  that  God  will  be  ever  gracious  to  them  as  he 
has  been  in  the  past.  This  parable  is  a  word  for  all  such,  and  should  prompt  the 
earnest  and  constant  puttin;^  up  of  the  psalmist's  prayer,  "Keep  back  thy  gerrant  .  .  . 
from  presumptuous  sins,"  etc. — 0. 

Vers.  12 — 14. — Vessels  of  wrath.  This  is  another  similitude  having  the  same  general 
purpose  as  the  former  one.  "  Every  earthen  flagon  (cf.  ch.  xlviii.  12) — the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  her  king,  her  priests,  and  prophets — will  be  filled  with  the  wine  of  the 
intoxicating  beverage  of  God's  wrath  (cf.  ch,  xxv.  15 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  7  ;  li.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
31;  Ps.  Ix.  3;  Ixxv.  8)  given  them  as  a  punishment  for  the  pride  and  cruelty  and 
impiety  which  they  drank  greedily  as  wine;  cf.  Rev.  xiT.  8;  xviii.  3,  where  the 
harlot  drinks  the  wine  of  her  own  fornication  and  gives  it  to  others,  and  intoxicates 
herself  and  them  with  it  (Rev.  xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  6),  and  therefore  God  gives  her  the  cup 
of  his  wrath,  and  she  reels  under  it "  (Wordsworth).  The  awful  thieatenings  of  these 
verses  teach  us  much  concerning  the  characteristics  of  those  whom  the  Lord  "  will  not 
pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but  destroy  "  (ver.  14). 

L  They  gradually  become  vessels  op  wrath.  Not  till  they  are  filled  with  their 
intoxicating  sin  are  they  certainly  to  be  so  called.     But  this  goes  on  day  by  day. 

II.  They  comb  to  jeer  and  mook  at  both  the  message  and  the  messengers  God 
sends  to  warn  them.  Ver.  12,  "  Do  we  not  certainly  know,"  etc.,  as  if  they  would 
say,  "  Tell  us  something  we  do  not  know,"  It  is  an  utterance  of  unbelieving  and 
mucking  contempt. 

III.  '1'hby  ABE  AS  DRUNKEN  MBN :  bereft  of  reason,  unable  to  help  themselves  or 
their  brethren,  the  sport  of  Ibcpls,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  contemptible  foe.  Either 
torpid  and  insensible  to  all  that  concerns  them,  or  else  filled  with  fury  and  lost  to  all 
natural  affection,  hurting  and  destroying  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  (ver.  14). 

IV.  All  vessels,  large  and  small,  are  filled  alike.  (Ver.  13.)  Not  alone 
the  common  peojjle  were  to  be  thus  Hllcd,  but  the  magnates  of  the  land — king,  priests,  etc. 

V.  They  are  mutually  destructive.    (Ver.  14.)    Such  is  the  doom  of  sin. 
Conclusion.     We  all  are  vessels.     We  all  shall  be  tilled.     But  what  with  ?     Prny 

that  it  may  not  be  with  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  but  "  with  the  fulness  of  God  " 
(Eph.  iii.).— 0. 

Vera.  12— 14.— TOe  last  results  of  lin.     I.  God  and  his  mesbaqb  HooKEik 

II.  Our  entire  nature  under  its  control. 

III.  All  ranks  and  orders  possessed  by  it. 

IV.  Every  man's  hand  against  his  fellow. 

V.  God  known  only  as  the  God  of  wrath. — Gl 

Ver.  15. — "  Be  not  proud."  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  those  whom  the  prophet  wm 
uifirAuing  had  to  piuud  of;  but  it  ii  certain  that  they  were  proud,  and  that  thereby 
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they  were,  more  than  by  aught  else,  hindered  from  receiving  the  word  of  God.  The 
inflated  shape,  the  mean  material,  and  the  easily  destroyed  nature  of  those  "  bottles  " 
to  which  he  had  likened  them,  as  well  as  the  arrogant  boastful  talk  of  the  drunkard, 
whose  doings  theirs  he  predicted  should  resemble ;  both  these  comparisons  show  how 
vividly  the  prophet  discerned  in  them  this  besetting  sin  of  pride,  and  the  ruin  it  would 
be  sure  to  work  them.    Let  us,  therefore,  note^ 

L  Some  of  the  seasons  fob  this  exhortation,  "Be  not  proud."  1.  The  main 
reason  which  the  prophet  here  urges  is  its  antagonism  to  the  Word  of  Qod.  Now,  such 
antagonism  cannot  but  be,  for :  (1)  The  Word  of  God  despises  what  men  most  esteem,  (a) 
Their  own  moral  worth.  How  high  men's  estimate  of  this !  how  low  that  of  the  Word 
of  Otoi  I  (ft)  Their  own  capacities.  Man  deems  himself  capable  of  self-support,  self- 
deliverance,  and  self-salvation.  The  Word  of  God  tells  him  he  is  utterly  dependent  on 
God  for  all  things,  be  he  who  he  may.  (e)  The  world — its  maxims,  honours,  wealth, 
etc.  (2)  It  esteems  what  men  most  despise,  (a)  Snob  qualities  of  mind  as  meekness, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  humility,  indifieienoe  to  the  world,  great  regard  to  the  unseen 
and  the  spiritual.  (6)  Persons  who  have  nothing  but  moral  excellence  to  recommend 
them,  be  they  poor,  obscure,  and  despicable  in  the  world's  esteem,  (c)  Courses  of  life 
which  may  involve  "  the  loss  of  all  things,"  so  only  as  we  "  may  be  accepted  of  him." 
2.  Its  other  terrible  fruits.  Some  of  these  are  given  in  the  verses  ioUowing.  it 
will  not  suffer  men  to  give  glory  to  God  ;  it  leads  men  into  deadly  peril  (ver.  16).  It 
causes  deep  distress  to  those  who  care  for  their  souls ;  it  will  end  in  their  utter  ruin 
(ver.  17). 

II.  How  OBBDIENOE  UAY  BE  BENDERED  TO  IT.  Probably  there  is  nothing  but  that 
threefold  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  which  our  Lord  spealss  which  will  ensure  such 
obedience.  Pride  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  yield  to  any  lesser  force 
but:  1.  The  conviction  of  sin — destroying  all  man's  self-complacency.  2.  Of  righteous- 
ness— filling  him  at  the  same  time  with  admiration  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  with 
despair  of  attainment  of  it,  but  with  joy  that,  though  he  cannot  have  it  in  himself,  lie  yet 
has  it  by  virtue  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  3.  Of  judgment — destroying  the  supremacy  of 
the  world  over  his  mind,  and  so  delivering  him  from  the  temptation  to  its  pride. 
This  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  ere  long  hews  it 
down.  Let,  then,  this  Holy  Spirit  be  sought  in  all  sincerity,  and  let  his  guidance  be 
ever  followed ;  so  shall  "  the  mind  of  Christ "  be  increasingly  formed  in  us,  and  we  shall 
learn  of  him  who  was  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  and  so  find  rest  in  our  souls.— C. 

Vers.  16, 17. — Lost  upon  the  dark  mountains.    "  Give  glory  to  the  Lord,"  etc. 

I.  The  SCENE  poetraykd.  It  is  that  of  uDbai)iy  travellers  overtaken  by  night, 
when  crossing  some  of  the  perilous  mountain  tracks  of  Palestine.  A  traveller  overtaken 
as  these  seem  to  have  been  by  a  night  storm,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  over 
preci|)ices  and  perishing  miserably.  Even  by  day  the  way  is  perilous:  the  paths  are 
easily  lost,  or  are  strewn  with  rocks,  or  they  lead  along  steep  and  slippery  slopes,  or  by 
overhanging  cliffs,  where  a  single  footslip  may  plunge  the  heedless  passenger  headlong 
to  a  frightful  death  in  the  far  depths  below.  But  how  much  more  dangerous  such 
journey  must  be  when  night  overtakes  the  travellers,  is  evident.  The  fading  light  has 
gone,  but  the  journey  has  still  to  be  pursued.  And  now  comes  that  stumbling  upon 
the  dark  mountains,  which  is  so  terrible  and  inevitable.  There  is  the  anxious  looking 
for  the  fitful  light  of  moon  or  stars,  and  occasionally  hope  arises  that  the  clouds  will 
break  and  soma  glimmer  appear.  But  this  hope  has  been  speedily  quenched  by  the 
clouds  gathering  over  again,  and  with  the  added  darkness  of  the  rain-storm,  so  that  the 
darkness  is  "  gross,"  like  unto  that  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Every  step,  therefore,  is 
fraught  with  frightful  peril,  and  not  a  few  thus  benighted  amid  such  mountain  passes 
perish  miserably  ere  the  morning  dawn.    Such  is  the  scene  portrayed. 

II.  That  which  it  represents.  1.  27ie  temporal  calamities  which  Ood  sends — oi 
to  the  Jews — in  punishment  for  their  sins.  All  earthly  distress  has  the  sad  tendency 
to  unhinge  the  mind,  to  fill  with  foreboding  fear,  and  greatly  to  perplex  and  over- 
jphelm  ;  but  when  to  the  natural  effects  of  such  earthly  distress  there  is  added  the 
jonsciousness  of  guilt  and  of  having  deserved  what  God  has  sent,  then  the  dismay, 
distress,  and  despair  which  are  suggested  by  the  prophetic  picture  are  miserably  increased. 
2.  The  hardened  sinner's  despair  of  Ood's  m^rcy.    The  vision  of  judgment  and  wrath 
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has  oome  upon  him,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  sins  crushes  hope  of  mercy  (cf. 
.fuoas  "  going  out  and  hanging  himself").  3.  The  entanglements  of  am.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  those  who  are  enslaved  by  any  sin  are  happy  in  it.  Not  a  few 
of  them  endure  a  very  hell  in  their  frantic  but  futile  endeavours  to  break  the  chain 
which  long  indulgence  has  forged  and  fastened  around  them.  The  bitter  repentance, 
the  unavailing  remorse,  every  gleam  of  hope  of  deliverance  so  soon  quenched,  the  reck- 
lessness of  despair,  the  groaning  as  of  the  prisoner  appointed  to  deaih, — all  these  are 
realities  known  to  the  slaves  of  sin,  and  should  make  every  soul  shudder  lest  the  like 
should  come  upon  him.  4.  The  procrustinator's  death-bed.  He  who  has  been  convinced 
over  and  over  again  that  he  ought  to  seek  the  Lord,  but  has  ever  put  it  off, — his  feet 
are  likely  to  "  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains  "  when  the  night  of  the  shadow  of  death 
draws  upon  him. 

in.  How  SUCH  MISERY  MAY  BE  AVOIDED.  It  was  Very  near :  the  prophet's  words 
imply  that  the  oft-threatened  doom  was  at  their  very  doors.  And  so  the  like  doom  may 
be  near  to  many  now.  Bui  yet  it  may  be  avoided.  Giving  heed  to  God's  Word  (ver. 
15).  We  have  much  hope  when  we  see  an  earnest  heeding  of  that  Word,  a  really 
serious  attention  paid  to  it.  But  that  by  itself  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  the 
actual  "  giving  glory  to  God  ; "  by  confession  of  sin,  acknowledging  the  wrong  done  ; 
by  casting  the  soul  on  God  for  forgiveness  in  lowly  trust;  by  forsaking  the  evil 
that  has  roused  the  just  anger  of  God.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighicous  man,"  etc. 

lY,     I'UE  OEEAT    REASON  FOR  FBAB   THAT   THIS  MISBRT  WILL  IJOT  BE  AVOIDED  AFTER 

ALL.  It  was  and  it  ever  is  the  accursed  pride  (vers.  15,  17)  that  will  not  allow  of 
such  giving  heed  to  the  Divine  Word  and  such  giving  glory  to  him.  All  the  instincts 
of  the  unrenewed  heart  are.up  in  arms  against  such  self-abasement.  Any  sacrifice  will 
lie  brought  lather  than  that  of  the  broken  and  contrite  heart. 

V.  The  utterly  hopeless  condition  of  those  thus  lost.  (Ver.  17.)  See  the 
prophet's  piteous  tt-ars.  He  can  do  nothing — every  resource  has  been  tried  and  failed, 
iud  he  can  but  "  weep  sore  in  secret  places  "  for  the  "  pride  "  that  has  ruined  those  he 
would  fain  have  saved.  Oh  then,  sinful  heart,  down,  down  before  thy  God,  and  "  give 
glory  to  him,"  as  he  would  have  thee  do,  as  it  is  so  right  and  reasonable  and  good  for 
thee  to  do,  as  the  ministers  of  God  entreat  thee  to  do.-— 0. 

Ver.  20. — The  neglected  trust  demanded.  "  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee," 
etc.  ?  This  word  is  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Their  people,  the 
nation  over  whom  they  ruled,  were  God's  flock,  his  "  beautiful  flock.''  That  flock  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  rulers'  care.  The  influence  of  those  in  power  was  very  great. 
As  were  the  leaders  of  the  people — especially  the  king — so  were  the  people  themselves. 
They  could  be  led  like  a  flock,  and  were  so.  Tremendous,  therefore,  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  in  power,  to  whom  was  entrusted  this  flock  of  the  Lord.  But  they  had 
used  their  great  authority  and  power  badly.  Ruin  had  come  or  was  about  to  come 
upon  the  flock  (cf.  vers.  18,  19) ;  they  were  to  be  scattered,  scattered  wholly,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them  lost.  To  these  careless  and  guilty  shepherds  the  Lord  now 
comes,  and  asks  for  the  flock  he  had  placed  in  their  hands.  "  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,"  was  said  to  those  who  were  to  be  no  longer  stewards  because  of  their 
faithlessness.  Now,  this  question,  "  Where  is  the  flock,"  etc.?  is  one  which  should  be 
ol'ten  heard  sounding  in  the  ears  of  many  other.s  besides  those  to  whom  it  was  first 
addressed,  e.g. — 

1.  To  the  PABT0E8  OF  THE  Church.  The  Church  of  God  is  his  flock,  his  "  beautiful 
flock."  Its  members  are  very  dear  to  him,  "purchased  with  his  own  blood."  The 
Church  is  given,  entrusted,  to  pastors.  When  Christ  ascended  up  on  high  he  gave 
some  "  pastors."  This  method  of  ordering  his  Church  is  the  one  he  has  willed.  His 
blessing  has  evidently  rested  on  it.  What  does  not  the  Church  of  God  owe  to  her 
faithful  pastors  ?  But  whatever  their  character  they  cannot  but  have  great  influence. 
They  are  trusted,  by  the  people.  They  have  received  special  gifts  for  their  work  in 
the  form  of  mental  and  moral  endowments.  They  aie  much  prayed  for.  They  are 
specially  set  apart  for  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  God.  They  have  every  induce- 
ment to  fldelity.  Faithful,  the  luve  of  their  charge  will  gather  round  them  ;  the  fear 
of  Qod  will  dwell  within  them :  the  crowo  of  life  await<  them.     And  these  might« 
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motives,  acting  upon  hearts  already  prepared  by  God's  grace  and  devoted  to  this  high 
office,  have  for  the  most  part  secured  a  great  degree  of  fidelity  in  it.  Hence  a  character 
and  reputation  have  become  associated  with  the  ofSce,  which  cannot  but  invest  with 
much  influence,  as  it  does  with  much  responsibility,  all  those  who  occupy  it.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  there  may  be,  as  there  has  been  at  times,  great  unfaithfulness.  Hence 
the  flock  has  been  scattered.  The  Church  has  suffered  in  numbers,  in  purity  0/ 
doctrine,  in  consistency  of  life,  in  spiritu;ility  of  character.  Its  enjoyment  in  all  holy 
service  goes ;  its  power  for  good  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  dwells  goes  ;  its  regard 
for  all  that  Jiarks  vigorous  life  in  a  Church  all  goes  ;  and  ere  long  its  "  candlestick  is 
removed  out  of  its  place."  Perhaps  its  numbers  may  not  greatly  diminish.  There  shall 
be  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  its  services,  its  sermons,  its  sacraments— orderly 
regular,  frequent.  Many  things  may  conduce  to  this.  Its  name  may  live,  but  it  is 
dead.  Oh,  the  awfulness  of  this!  And  if  it  have  been  through  the  negligence  and 
unfaithfulness  of  the  pastor,  who  shall  deliver  him  from  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness 
which  will  lie  at  his  door  ?  What  will  he  answer  when  the  question  is  addressed  to 
him,  as  one  day  it  surely  will  be,  "  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy 
beautiful  flock  ?  "     Let  every  pastor  of  Christ's  Church  consider  this  and  pray — 

"  Chief  Shepherd  of  thy  chosen  sheep. 
From  death  and  sin  act  free, 
Let  every  ander-shepherd  keep 
His  eye  intent  on  thee." 

IL  To  AIiL  PABENT9.  Our  children  are  the  Lord's  flock,  his  "  beautiful  flock."  They 
are  very  dear  to  him.  He  puts  his  arm  round  every  one  of  them ;  he  takes  them  all  up 
in  his  arms  and  blesses  them.  He  declares  by  his  Word  and  by  their  baptism  that 
they  are  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  both  promises  vast  reward  to  those  that  receive  them 
in  his  Name,  and  threatens  with  dreadful  doom  all  those  who  "  offend  "  them.  But 
parents  have  unspeakable  influence  over  them.  They  mould  and  fashion  them,  not  in 
outwsurd  form  and  habits  alone,  but  in  inward  character.  For  a  long  time  they  are  as 
God  to  their  children,  who  know  no  higher  authority,  no  higher  help.  Hence  they  trust 
tlieir  parents  utterly.  And  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  tremendous  trust,  God  has 
implanted  the  instincts  of  parental  love,  and  given  every  motive  to  parents  to  guard 
and  keep  well  those  he  has  entrusted  to  their  care.  Now,  if  through  parental  unfaith- 
fulness those  children  become  renegades  from  God,  he  will  surely  ask  this  question, 
"  Where  is  the  flock,"  etc.  ?  Let  remembrance  of  this  lead  to  earnest  prayer  and  diligent 
heed,  so  that  each  parent  at  last  may  have  the  unspeakable  joy — as  he  may  have — of 
standing  at  last  before  God,  and  saying,  with  glad  thankfulness,  "  Behold,  here  am  I, 
and  the  children,  thou  hast  given  me." 

III.  To  EVERY  iNDiviDiiAL  BouL.  For  the  sum  of  all  the  faculties,  opportunities, 
talents,  the  whole  of  the  varied  gifts  and  capacities  which  together  form  our  spiritual 
nature— judgment,  affection,  conscience,  intellect,  will, — all  these  are  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  entrusted  to  every  individual  man ;  and  by  due  care  and  cultivation  of  them 
he  can  preserve  and  develop  them  into  an  offering  of  worship  and  consecration  which 
God  wiU  ever  accept  and  bless.  Every  man  has  the  making  of  his  own  life  by  the 
help  of  God.  There  is  scarce  any  degree  of  honour  and  joy  which  he  may  not  win  by 
taithfulness  in  the  use  of  that  which  God  has  entrusted  to  him.  Concerning  them  all 
God  says,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  And  how  vast  and  varied  is  the  help  God  gives  to  us 
in  this  great  work  I  What  means  of  grace  are  provided  1  What  recompense  oven  here 
and  now  is  given!  Victory  over  self;  a  mind  at  peace;  blessed  influence  over  others; 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  good ;  free  communion  and  intercourse  witli  God  himself ; 
the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  love ;  the  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  the  eternal  life 
hereafter.  So  that  even  now  "  in  keeiiing  of  God's  commandments  there  is  greatreward." 
But  if  we  be  unfaithful  here  and  "  waste  "  all  our  "  goods  "—these  high  gifts,  faculties, 
and  opportunities — ^sowing  to  the  flesh  when  we  should  be  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  then 
this  question  will  be  heard  concerning  all  these  things, "  Where  is  the  flock,"  etc.  ?  And 
thei  *6  search  in  vain  for  any  answer  to  the  next  question  (ver.  21), "  What  wilt  thou 
gay  when  he  shall  punish  thee  ?  "  Therefore  let  us  each  keep  continually  before  ou» 
minds  »nch  truths  a*  those  that  are  taught  in  the  well-known  hymn — 
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•'  A  oharj;e  to  keep  I  have, 

A  Goil  to  glorify, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  sav* 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky. 

"  Help  me  to  watch  and  pray. 
And  on  thyself  rely ; 

Assured  If  I  my  trust  betray 
I  shall  for  ever  die." 


Vars.  21,  22. — Sin  its  own  scourge.  I.  Thebe  abe  other  bcoueges  fok  sin.  The 
direct  and  positive  inflictions  of  the  Divine  wrath.  Not  alone  the  Bible  but  the  great 
books  of  history  and  experience  must  ali  be  denied  if  we  deny  such  iiositive  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Never  has  there  been  yet  any  system  of  laws  for  moral  beings  wh'ch  has 
be"n  left  to  be  simply  self-acting,  and  which  therefore  have  had  no  positive  sanctions 
of  penalty  for  transgression  added.  And  God's  Law  is  not  such.  As  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  and  individuals  have  found,  and  as  the  unrepentant  will  find  hereafter, 
if  not  now,  God's  Word  upon  this  matter  is  most  assuredly  true. 

II.  But  sin  is  its  own  scoukge.  That  scourge  is  woven  and  knotted  with  many 
cords.  1.  Conscience,  ever  passing  sentence  of  judgment.  2.  Habits  of  wroiig-duing, 
hateful  but  fast  clinging  to  the  soul,  and  by  which  it  is  "tied  and  bound."  3.  The 
manifold  dj/iculti/  of  repentance.  The  man  would  heartily  turn  from  his  evil  way,  but 
he  has  got  into  the  current  just  above  the  falls,  and  it  is  bearing  him  on  and  down, 
lesist  as  he  will.  4.  The  sight  of  children,  companions,  etc.,  corrupted  and  perhaps  ruined 
hy  our  evil  example.  Oh,  what  a  horror  is  this :  seeing  those  whom,  for  every  reason 
human  and  Divine  we  were  bound  to  cherish  and  guard  from  evil,  cursed  by  our  sin  ! 

5.  The  moral  disapprobation  of  the  good  around  us.  Their  sentence  of  condemnation 
is  felt  to  have  a  binding  power.     What  they  "bind  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven." 

6.  The"  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment."  Such  are  some  of  the  cords  which,  woven 
together,  make  up  the  dreadful  scourge  wherewith  sin  scourges  itself. 

III.  And  this  self-made  scourge  is  the  most  terrible  of  any.  Deep  and 
unfathomable  as  were  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  he  distinctly  declared  that  those 
coming  on  his  enemies  were  worse.  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  but  weep  for  your- 
selves, and  for  your  children.  ...  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,"  etc.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  suffering  in  which  the  consciousness  of  sin  enters  must  be  worst 
of  all.  Those  "  stripes  by  which  we  are  healed,"  though  they  "  ploughed  deep  furrows  " 
on  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord,  yea,  upon  his  inmost  soul,  still  there  are  stripes  more 
terrible  even  than  they.  The  quenchless  fire  of  God's  positive  inflictions  would  be 
more  tolerable  were  it  not  for  the  gnawing  oi  tliat  undying  worm — the  sinner's  own 
remorse.    Are  not  they,  then,  "  fools  "  indeed  who  "  make  a  mock  at  sin  "  ? — 0. 

Ver.  23. — An  awful  condition  indeed.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,"  etc.  ? 
This  verse  tells  of  one  who  has  brought  himself  to  such  a  pass  that  he  cannot  cease 
from  sin.     It  is  an  awful  condition  indeed.     Note — 

I.  Some  op  the  elements  which  make  it  so.  They  are :  1.  The  memories  of  a 
better  past.  There  was  a  time  when  his  soul  was  unsullied,  his  hands  clean,  his  heart 
pure,  his  life  unstained ;  when  he  could  hold  up  his  head  in  consoi -ii  integrity  by  the 
grace  of  God.  But  that  is  all  gone.  2.  The  prostration  of  his  wil..  He  is  continually 
making  resolves,  but  they  are  frail  as  cobwebs,  they  are  broken  through  by  the  slightest 
temptation  now.  The  power  to  firmly  and  steiul  lastly  resolve  seems  gone  from  him. 
He  has  resolved  so  often,  but  in  vain,  that  his  will  now  refuses  to  rise  to  the  endeavour. 

3.  The  powerlessness  of  all  means  of  ditiverance.  He  attend's  God's  house,  he  reads 
the  Scriptures,  he  kneels  in  prayer,  he  goes  to  the  Lord's  table  still  it  may  be,  but  they 
have  lost  their  power  to  hold  him  back  from  his  sin.     They  seem  to  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

4.  The  fearful  onlooh  to  Qod's  judgment.  He  sees  it  coming  swiftly  upon  him.  He 
is  ever  terrified  at  the  near  approach  of  the  day  when  he  will  be  utterly  lost.  "LoBtl 
lost !  "  he  is  ever  saying  to  himself.  He  fears  exposure,  he  iVars  the  final  doom,  and 
^nows  not  how  to  escape.  5.  Shame  in  the  presence  of  the  good.  He  is  haunted  by 
the  faeUng,  "  If  they  but  knew  me  as  I  am  i "  and  he  knows  the  day  ii  coining  'wheo 
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they  will  know,  and  he  will  be  cast  out  as  vile.  6.  The  thought  of  the  misery  and  thamt 
he  will  bring  upon  others.  Perhaps  he  has  wife,  children,  father,  mother,  a  number  of 
friends  and  relations,  whom  he  knows  he  will  drag  down  with  him  in  hia  own  ruiu. 
7.  2%e  temptation  to  recklessness  born  qf  despair,  Satan  is  ever  suggesting  to  him  that, 
as  he  cannot  regain  what  he  has  lost,  he  had  better  take  his  fill  of  such  pleasure  as  he  has. 
And  too  often  he  yields.  8.  The  perversion  of  his  understanding.  It  is  his  interest  to 
believe  there  is  no  Qod,  and  hence  his  intellect  is  busy  in  gathering  together  materials 
for  this  belief  and  for  doubting  and  denying  all  religious  truth.  And  so  he  sinks  down 
into  atheism  and  all  ungodliness.  Yes;  his  is  an  awful  condition  indeed.  But 
consider — 

II.  Some  counsels  to  those  whom  these  terriblg  truths  concern.  1.  Eemembet 
you  cannot  be  certain  that  you  have  come  to  this  condition.  Satan  will  endeavour  to 
persuade  you  that  there  is  no  hope.  But  believe  him  not.  Tou  are  lost  if  you  believe 
him.  Steadfastly  refuse  to  believe.  2.  If  the  thought  that  such  should  be  your  con- 
dition distresses  you,  take  it  as  a  token  for  good  that  God  has  not  given  you  up.  3. 
Remember  that  others  have  been  saved  who  were  as  near  being  lost  as  you.  4.  Rouse 
yourself  to  use  all  means  of  help  which  God  has  given  you.  (1)  Let  there  be  special 
seasons  of  prayer.  (2)  Avoid  the  occasions  of  your  sin.  (3)  Put  every  hindrance  you 
can  in  the  way  of  your  sin ;  such  as  altering  your  manner  of  lif^,  avoiding  being  atone, 
reading  such  Scriptures  and  such  books  as  will  tend  to  deepen  your  sense  of  the  sin  and 
show  you  how  to  escape  from  it,  (4)  Avail  yoursolf  of  the  counsels  of  some  wise  and 
godly  friend.  (6)  Fill  up  your  time,  hands,  and  thouo;hts  with  useful  and  absorbing 
work.  (6)  Do  not  despise  small  victories  ;  they  lead  i  n  to  greater  ones.  (7)  "  Pray 
without  ceasing."  Remember  that  Gk>d  is  able  and  has  promised  to  "  save  to  the  utie}'- 
most  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Christ."    Thus  doing,  even  thou  shalt  he  saved. — 0. 

Ver.  27.— 2%«  one  thing  needful.    "  Wilt  thou  not  be  n  ade  clean  ?     When,"  etc.  ? 

I.  Men  ABE  SPIBITUALLT  UNCLEAN.  Like  as  the  Lord  looked  down  upon  the  occu- 
pants of  the  porches  at  Bethesda,  and  saw  but  a  multitude  of  impotent  folk  (John  v.) ; 
so  now,  as  "  his  eyes  behold  the  children  of  men,"  he  sees  a  similar  though  a  far  more 
terrible  sight — the  mass  of  mankind  spiritually  diseased.  This  is  manifestly  true  of 
;he  heathen  world.  The  abominations  and  the  cruelties  that  are  practised  there  show 
the  virulence  of  the  soul's  malady  amongst  them.  And  if  we  look  at  the  mass  of 
those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  in  how  many  of  these  is  the  profession 
profession  only,  a  veneer  of  religious  customs  covering  a  corrupt  and  sin-loving  heart. 
And  if  it  be  so  with  the  professing  Church,  what  must  it  be  with  those  who  reject  all 
the  means  of  grace  which  the  Christian  Church  enjoys? 

II.  But  God  obbatlt  desires  that  men  should  be  delivered  from  this 
UNCLEANNESS.  "  He  wiU  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth'."  He  desires  this :  1.  From  his  very  nature.  He  himself  is  the  most  holy 
God.  But  all  moral  qualities  ever  strive  to  reproduce  themselves  in  those  around  them. 
Let  a  jnan  be  characterized  by  orderliness,  truthfulness,  sobriety,  purity,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  so  the  contact  of  those  of  opposite  character  will  be  painful  to  him,  and 
he  will  endeavour  to  make  them  like  himself.  And  so,  because  "  good  and  upright  is 
the  Lord,  therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way."  2.  Sis  righteousness  also.  The 
sense  of  outrage  and  wrong  which  sin  must  produce  in  the  heart  of  God  makes  him 
angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.  3.  Sis  compassion.  Sin  is  sorrow.  We  wonder  at 
the  priests  of  Baal  persisting  in  cutting  and  wounding  themselves.  But  is  not  every 
sinner  just  such  a  one?  And  with  this  added  sorrow — that  their  wounds  are  for 
eternity,  and  not  for  the  short  life  here  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  "  made  whole  " 
spiritually  is  to  be  made  blessed  for  ever. 

III.  Yet  men  will  not.  The  tone  of  the  question,  the  woe  which  precedes  it,  tht 
comparison  of  the  sinner  with  the  Ethiopian  and  the  leopard,  etc.  (ver.  23),  the  half- 
despairing  cry,  "  When  shall  it  once  be?"  (ver.  27), — all  this  shows  the  prophet's  con- 
viction of  man's  persistent  clinging  to  his  sin.  Were  the  question  concerning  bodily 
disease,  it  would  be  unnecessary.  Who  would  not  be  delivered  from  that  ?  But  when 
it  is  spiritual  healing,  men  will  not.  From  the  consequences  of  their  sin  they  are  willing 
to  be  delivered-^the  punishment,  the  remorse,  the  shame,  etc. — but  not  from  (h«  bie 
Itself.     True,  at  times,  in  the  first  keen  pangs  of  remorse,  and  under  tb«  vivid  ssim  oi 
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shame,  they  wonld  be  willing  then  to  be  rid  of  the  sin  itself.  But  their  return  to  their 
sin  shows  how  momentary  and  superficial  this  feeling  was.  And  men  would  be  will- 
ing, pel  haps,  ifhy  some  one  act  the  whole  cure  could  be  effected ;  if  the  being  made 
whole  was  not  so  slow,  so  difficult,  so  self-denying  a  process.  And,  in  fact,  they  do  hope 
th^t  by  some  one  act — a  death  bed  repentance — the  whole  process  will  be  accomplished. 

IV.  But  without  man's  own  consent  he  cannot  bb  made  whole.  God  does  not 
by  a  mere  act  of  power  make  a  man  spiritually  whole,  as  he  makes  one  tree  an  oak, 
another  an  elm.  The  will  must  consent.  We  have  this  awful  power  of  compelling 
Christ  to  "  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ; "  for  the  door  of  our  hearts  is  opened  from  the 
inside.  We  must  undo  the  bolts  and  remove  the  bars.  No  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influence  which  contradicts  this  can  be  a  true  view.  We  can,  and  alas  I  do,  say  "  No  " 
to  God.     But  also  we  can,  and  he  is  ever  pleading  with  us  to,  say  "  Yes  "  to  his  call. 

V.  But  one  dat  it  shall  be  given.  "  My  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  my 
power."  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem,  but  yet  he  told  them  that  when  next  he  came 
they  should  say,  "  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ;  cf.  also  the 
predicted  repentance  of  the  Jews,  "  They  also  which  pierced  him,"  etc.  (Zech.  xiv.). 
But  oh,  what  "  everlasting  burnings,"  what  awful  soourgings,  has  Jerusalem  had  to  go 
through  before,  like  the  prodigal,  she  came  to  herself!  Let  none  abuse  this  doctrine. 
If  we  will  say  "  Yes  "  to  God  now,  and  come  to  Christ  in  loving  self-surrender,  we  shall 
find  his  yoke  easy  and  his  burden  light;  but  if  we  will  say  "  No,"  then  we  shall  have 
to  come  to  ourselves ;  and  what  may  not  that  involve  ?  Truly,  "  now  ia  the  accepted 
time,"  etc. — 0. 

Ver.  16. — A  tolemn  warning.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  people ;  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  wliich  the  prophet  seeks  to  win  them  to  the  way  of  righteousness  by 
the  presage  of  impending  woe.  Utter  destruction  is  before  them  (ver.  14),  the  twilighl 
is  fast  deepening  into  "gross  darkness."  But  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to 
avert  the  calamity  by  their  repentance.  It  is  not  mainly  through  their  fears  that 
Christianity  exerts  its  influence  over  men.  But,  as  many  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
show,  men  may  sometimes  sink  into  conditions  of  moral  insensibility  from  which  only 
ail  alarming  voice  will  awaken  them.  And  the  gospel  has  its  side  of  terror.  Even  the 
gracious  Saviour  and  his  apostles  spoke  of  "  wrath  to  come."  Consider  (1)  the  duty, 
(2)  the  motive. 

I.  The  duty.  "  Give  glory  to  your  God  "  Several  distmct  elements  of  thought  and 
life  are  involved  in  this.  1.  A  rerognition  of  the  sacred  and  indissoluhle  relation  in 
which  we  stand  towards  Ood.  However  we  may  have  forsaken  him,  he  is  still  "the  Lord 
(iiir  God."  We  are  still  his  dependent  creatures,  hjs  needy  children.  To  please  him, 
to  serve  his  purposes,  to  show  forth  his  glory,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
the  end  of  our  existence.  All  religious  life  begins  with  the  devout  acknowledgment 
of  this  supreme  personal  relationship.  2.  A  due  sense  of  the  claims  Ood  has,  on  the 
i/round  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  on  our  regard.  The  true  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
liis  infinite  moral  perfections.  When  Moses  said,  "  I  beseech  thee  show  me  thy  glory," 
Gild  answered,  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  procUmn  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  We  "  give  glory  to  God  "  when,  gazing  upon  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  his  intiinsic  moral  excellences,  we  yield  back  to  him  a  due  response  of 
reverence,  and  admiration,  and  trust,  and  love.  3.  Practical  surrender  to  his  service. 
''  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  20).  The 
actual  homage  of  a  godly  life  is  indicated  hei-e — the  consecration  of  all  the  powers  o/ 
uur  nature  as  a  "  living  sacrifice  "  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  If  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
our  God  is  halluwcd  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  thus  give  ourselves  and  our  all  to  him 
I'raotical  goodm  ss  akin  to  his  own  is  the  best  and  most  acceptable  tribute  we  cau  pay. 
\Ve  honour  him  most  when  we  most  strive  to  be  like  him  in  all  holy  character  and 
Godlike  deed. 

II.  The  motive.  "  Before  he  cause  darkness,"  etc.  Ilere  is  a  prospect  that  may 
well  awaken  fear.  Something  more  than  mere  external  calamity  li  suggested.  There 
is  internal  distress,  mental  perplexity  and  be«ilderment ;  a  condition  in  which  the 
Kpiritg  of  the  people  become  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  misleading  and  deluding  influences, 
wildly  groping  after  a  good  that  is  lost  and  gone  from  them  for  ever.  Few  pictures  of 
imagination  could  be  sadder  than  that  of  men  looking  and  longing  for  the  light,  only  to 
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find  tbe  darkness  growing  more  and  more  deep  and  dense  aroun  i  them.  It  i8  often 
something  like  this  when  men  are  unfaithful  to  their  real  convictions  and  negligent  ol 
the  acknowledged  claims  of  God.  Trifle  with  truth  and  conscience,  and  you  cannof 
wonder  that  truth  should  become  to  you  a  mere  mocking  shadow,  and  conscience  a  per- 
petual foe  to  your  peace.  Despise  the  sacred  privileges  and  obligations  of  life,  and  you 
make  them  to  be  sources  of  heavy  condemnation.  Let  the  light  be  scorned  or  abused, 
and  it  turns  into  "  the  shadow  of  death."  "  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  dark> 
ness  come  upon  you :  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  n  hither  he  goeth  " 
(John  xii.  35).— W. 

Ver.  28.— A  moral  imposHhility.  This  passage  expresses  the  hopelessness  of  the 
prophet  as  regards  tlie  success  of  any  human  effort  to  persuade'  the  people  to  forsake 
their  evil  ways,  or  by  any  efforts  of  their  own  to  save  themselves.    It  suggests — 

I.  The  mvETERACT  of  sin.  1.  Arising  from  the  depravity  of  nature.  The  dark 
spots  and  the  ebon  skin  have  a  hidden  cause.  Sins  are  the  natural  outcome  of  sin. 
All  forms  of  wrong-doing  are  but  symptoms  on  the  surface  of  a  secret  moral  disease. 
"  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,"  etc.  (Matt.  xv.  19).  2.  The  force  of  habit. 
"Use  is  second  nature."  Custom  has  a  power  over  men  that  rivals  that  of  native 
propensity.  As  good  liabit  is  a  most  effective  educator  of  every  form  of  virtue,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  habit  has  been  allowed  to  foster  the  evil  tendencies  of  a  man's 
nature,  he  becomes  hopelessly  "  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  his  sins." 

II.  The  moral  impotence  it  enqbndbbs.  Sin  not  only  corrupts  the  springs  of  » 
man's  moral  life,  but  paralyzes  all  his  nobler  powers,  robs  him  of  the  ability  to  act  oui 
the  better  instincts  of  his  nature.  The  voice  of  natural  conscience  may  not  be  wholly 
silenced,  the  natural  heart  may  not  be  utterly  destitute  of  good  impulses ;  but  there  is 
no  redeeming  power  in  these.  As  well  expect  the  darkness  to  give  birth  to  light,  and 
life  to  spring  spontaneously  out  of  death,  as  suppose  that  a  sin-loving,  sin-hardened 
man  will  of  himself  forsake  his  evil  ways.  He  will  never  be  able  by  his  own  hand  "  to 
pluck  the  vicious  quitch  of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him."  The  complete 
moral  helplessness  of  humanity  was  made  abundantly  evident  before  the  full  revelatioi 
of  gospel  grace.  It  was  when  we  were  "  without  strength  "  that  Christ  "  died  for  th 
ungodly." 

III.  Thb  wondrous  effioaot  of  the  beoeneratinq  power  of  God,  The  most 
defiled  and  degraded  nature  may  be  transformed  by  the  touch  of  him  who  made  it. 
Even  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  and  the  leopard's  spots  must  yield  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Divine  energy.  Deep-rooted  and  habitual  as  the  evil  in  a  man's  heart  and  life 
may  be,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  him  from  it,  and  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
moulds  the  substance  of  his  being  he  becomes  "a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17). — W. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — The  ma/rred  girdle.  1.  The  sionifioanoe  of  the  girdle.  This  is  set 
before  ns  clenrly  in  ver.  11.  God  chose  something  which  should  illustrate  the  close 
connection  between  Israel  and  himself,  and  yet  which  should  illustrate  at  the  same 
time  how  easily  that  connection  could  be  severed.  The  girdle  was,  of  course,  a  familiar 
part  of  an  Israelite's  apparel.  Not  exactly  anecessity,  fora  man  could  perhaps  do  without 
it ;  and  yet  a  necessity  in  this  sense,  that  habit  had  made  it  so.  The  very  function  of 
the  girdle  was  to  bind ;  otherwise  it  was,  as  a  girdle,  of  no  use.  Thus,  by  likening  the 
people  to  a  girdle,  God  indicated  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  had  made  them  necessary 
to  himself.  He  had  placed  them  in  a  conspicuous  position,  where  the  service  they  could 
render  was  very  important.  He  meant  that  he  and  his  people  should  be  viewed  together ; 
he  always  in  relation  to  them,  they  always  in  relation  to  him.  Hence  the  variety  of 
terms  in  which  he  indicates  his  purpose  in  making  the  children  of  ^rael  to  be  as  his 
girdle.  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people."  Jehovah,  was  to  look  on  them 
with  a  feeling  of  ownership  and  mastery  which  he  was  not  able  to  feel  with  regard  to 
other  nations ;  and  they,  in  turn,  were  to  look  up  to  Jehovah,  feeling  that  all  their 
purposes  and  actions  were  to  be  determined  by  his  will.  Jehovah  meant  that  one  of 
the  moBt  suggestive  and  comforting  names  by  which  ho  could  be  known  should  be  that 
of  the  God  of  his  people  Israel,  and  that  in  turn  Israel  should  be  known  as  the  people 
of  Jehovah.    In  them  Jehovah  was  to  be  praised;  in  them  he  was  to  be  glorified 
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Other  nations  might  play  the  part  of  girdle  to  their  deities,  but  there  was  really  nothing 
of  substance  to  gird.  But  when  Jehovah  drew  Israel  to  himself,  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  real,  glorious,  and  ever-extending  service  before  them.  Other  nations  chose 
•ind  fabricated  their  gods;  Jehovah  chose  and  separated  Israsl,  and  in  doing  so 
intended  the  counection  to  l>e  a  very  close  one,  and  provided  all  the  means  by  which 
it  might  become  such. 

II.  The  instability  of  the  girdle.  The  very  Israelite  who  was  to  be  taught  lessons 
by  this  girdle,  when  he  chose  a  girdle  for  himself,  was  generally  able  to  make  it  serve  hia 
purpose.  He  would  get  it  of  some  durable  substance,  to  wear  long.  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  were  girt  with  leathern  girdles.  The  Israelite,  in  the  girdle  with  whicl^  he 
was  familiar,  dealt  with  that  which  was  altogether  under  his  control.  The  longer  he 
wore  it,  the  easier  he  found  kt,  and  the  more  amenable  to  his  touch.  If  it  began  to  tear 
and  slip,  and  to  slacken  and  hinder  just  when  it  should  have  been  tightest  and  most 
helpful,  its  owner  would  very  soon  get  rid  of  it  as  a  deceiving  girdle.  But  while 
Ji  hovah  could  bring  his  people  very  close,  and  compel  them  in  a  certain  sense  to 
I  cmain  with  him,  he  could  not  make  them  cleave  to  him.  Cleaving  could  only  be  done 
with  purpose  of  heart,  and  must  be  a  voluntary  action.  These  people  were  not  as  a 
piece  of  linen  or  leather,  to  be  folded  exactly  as  the  wearer  might  choose.  If  they  had 
been  they  could  not  have  rendered  the  service  Jehovah  wished  from  them,  and  in  the 
result  they  showed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  cleave  to  God.  He  could  not  trust  them. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  them,  only  to  find  that  they  cared  nothing  for  their  relation 
to  him,  nothing  for  the  golden  opportunity  of  setting  forth  his  praise  and  glory. 

III.  The  hukiliation  of  the  girdle.  Jeremiah  was  told  to  take  this  linen  girdle 
and  bind  it  round  his  loins.  Linen  was  the  material  of  the  priests'  garments ;  and  was 
not  Israel  a  consecrated  people?  Jeremiah,  belonging  to  a  priestly  family,  would  easily 
be  able  to  get  hold  of  a  linen  girdle ;  although  the  directions  given  to  him  here  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  particular  girdle  was,  in  some  way,  to  excite  special  attention. 
Notice  how  the  instructions  were  given  ,to  the  prophet  bit  by  bit.  At  first  he  is 
simply  told  to  put  on  the  girdle.  It  was  there  to  teach  its  own  lesson  to  all  who  had 
eyes  to  observe  and  a  disposition  towards  timely  repentance.  Then  with  his  girdle  he 
was  to  take  a  journey  to  Euphrates.  That  such  a  journey  was  long,  difficult,  and 
dangerous,  is  true  as  men  count  length,  difBculty,  and  danger,  but  to  a  prophet  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  come  from  refusing  to  take  the  way  of  God,  however 
long  it  may  be.  Jonah  had  to  go  to  Kineveh ;  what  is  there  unreasonable  in  sup- 
posing that  Jeremiah  had  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon?  It  may  have  been 
just  as  profitable  a  use  of  time  to  take  long  journeys  there  as  to  go  on  giying  testimony 
against  those  who  resolutely  closed  their  cars.  Besides,  it  was  by  Euphrates  that  the 
girdle  Israel  was  to  be  marred.  It  was  to  be  shown  to  them  that,  if  they  would  not  act 
as  a  girdle,  they  could  easily  be  made  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  If  they  would  not 
be  God's  people,  they  should  achieve  no  position  for  themselves.  If  they  would  not 
honour  the  name  which  he  had  given  them,  there  was  no  other  name  by  which  they 
could  get  distinction.  If  they  would  not  be  to  his  praise  and  glory,  as  the  girdle 
cleaving  firmly  and  serviceably  to  him,  then  they  should  be  to  his  praise  and  glory  as 
the  marred  girdle.  If  we  will  not  do  what  God  wishes  us  to  do,  then  he  takes  car£ 
that  we  shall  not  do  what  we  ourselves  wish  to  do.  The  girdle  brought  back  from 
Euphrates  was  found  profitable  for  nothing.  That  which  is  meant  for  salt  of  the  earth 
and  loses  its  savour,  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be 
trodden  underfoot  of  men. — Y. 

Vers.  15, 16. — A  demand  for  the  timely  giving  of  what  is  due  to  Jehovah.  It  will  bt 
observed  that  the  previous  verses  of  this  chapter  set  forth  the  doom  of  Jehovah's 
apostate  people  by  two  very  expressive  figures.  There  is  the  figure  of  the  girdle,  marred 
and  become  good  for  .nothing  by  lying  so  long  in  the  damp  recess  of  the  rock.  There 
is  also  the  figure  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  from  those  high  in  station  down  to 
the  common  people,  every  one  of  them  become  as  it  were  a  living  wine-skin,  filled  with 
drunken  fury,  destroying  one  another  and  being  destroyed.  This  figure,  bordering  on 
the  grotesque,  presents  as  impending  a  very  terrible  scene.  But  with  the  verses  now  to 
be  considered  there  returns  what  we  may  call  an  evangelical  interval.  Though  in  these 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  gloom  ol  necessity  predominates,  yet  there  are  equally  necwuary 
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intervals  of  light,  intervals  where  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  is  clearly  revealed,  and  his 
never-failing  desire  that  his  people  should  return  to  Mm.  There  is,  of  course,  practi- 
cally, no  hope  for  these  people  so  far  as  their  present  social  state  is  concerned.  They 
will  go  on  their  own  way ;  but  to  the  last  God  will  also  make  his  appeal.  Notice  now 
the  things  which  God  asks  for  here. 

L  Attention.  "  Hear  ye,  and  give  ear,"  These  people  have  never  really  attended 
to  the  import  of  the  prophetic  messages.  Either  they  have  been  totally  indifTerent  or 
they  have  been  irritated  by  some  word  they  did  not  like,  and  so  the  complete  message 
has  fallen  uncomprehended  upon  their  ears.  For  instance,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  prophet's  extraordinary  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
to  consider.  And  it  is  plain  from  ver.  12  how  entirely  they  missed  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet's  saying  respecting  the  bottles  being  iilled  with  wine.  The  parabolic  sentence 
wag  to  them'  nothing  more  than  mere  commonplace.  And  of  course,  so  long  as  attention 
waB  lacking,  truth  was  of  no  use.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  receiving  of  truth  and 
the  receiving  of  bodily  food.  As  food  must  be  properly  introduced  into  the  physical 
system,  so  truth  must  be  properly  introduced  into  the  mind,  brought  before  the  under- 
standing of  the  individual,  firmly  grasped  by  him  in  its  reality,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  real  and  beneficial  element  in  the  life. 

IL  Humility.  There  must  be  submission  to  the  prophet  as  a  proved  messenger  from 
God.  Pride  is  going  to  be  the  ruin  of  these  people.  The  prophet  himself  was  humbly 
obedient  to  all  commandments  of  God ;  why,  then,  should  his  audience  be  proud  ? 
The  grandees  of  Jerusalem  do  not  like  to  be  talked  to  by  the  comparative  rustic  from 
Anathoth.  The  elders  resent  remonstrances  from  a  man  comparatively  young.  Those 
whose  boast  it  perhaps  was  that  they  had  never  been  in  bondage  to  any  man,  do  not 
like  to  hear  of  conquest  and  captivity.  There  is  no  getting  at  truth  and  right  without 
humility.  Because  truth  means,  not  only  the  reception  of  that  which  is  true,  but  the 
casting  out  of  the  old  and  the  loved  and  the  often  boasted  of.  It  is  very  hard  for  a 
man  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  past  and  show  by  a  very  difterent  future  how  he  feels 
the  errors  and  follies  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  It  is  hard  for  the  SiSiffmiAo;  like 
Nicodemus  to  go  down  from  his  chair  and  become  a  iiadrirlis,  stumbling  among  the 
rudimentary  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

IIL  The  giving  of  globy  to  Jehovah,  "Give  glory  to  Jehovah  your  Gobi." 
These  people  had  been  giving  elsewhere  what  they  reckoned  to  be  glory,  but  which,  so 
far  from  being  glory,  was  indeed  their  own  deepest  shame.  Glory  of  a  certain  sort  they 
had  plenty  of,  but  they  came  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  They  did  not,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  life,  show  a  proper  response  to  the  wisdom  by  which  God  had  created  them  as 
men  and  separated  them  as  a  people.  By  their  present  doings  they  were  exposing  the 
Name  of  Jehovah  to  insult  and  scorn  from  all  round  about.  This  asking  for  glory  to  be 
given  was  a  request  reasonable  in  itself.  If  a  master  is  a  good  master,  it  is  not  right 
that  his  servant  should  act  so  as  to  make  the  master's  reputation  suffer.  If  a  father  is 
a  good  father,  it  is  not  right  for  his  child  to  act  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  all 
beneficial  influences  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  training.  What  is  thought  of  a  man 
who  basely  forget-s  his  nationality  and  laughs  at  the  feelings  that  gather  around  the 
idea  of  fatherland?  And  hence  the  Name  of  Jehovah  was  a  name  to  be  magnified  in 
word  and  deed  and  every  outcome  of  life  on  the  part  of  his  peoiile.  We  ourselves  must 
labour  to  praise  God  with  our  whole  hearts.  And  more  than  that,  we  must  live  as  those 
who  show  the  power  of  Ood,  saving  us  and  lifting  us  into  an  altogether  higher  life. 

IV.  The  oiTisa  of  this  gloey  promptly  on  account  of  peeil  to  thosb  who 
REFUSE  TO  OIVB.  The  figure  employed  is  that  of  a  traveller  on  a  journey.  He  gets 
into  the  wrong  road,  gets  indeed  altogether  out  of  any  proper  road  ;  but  he  persists  in 
mere  wandering,  refuses  to  be  warned,  will  not  accept  guidance  back  to  the  proper  path. 
He  sees  dangers,  many  dangers,  but  because  it  is  daylight  ha  manages  to  escape  them. 
And  now,  as  the  darkness  momentarily  increases,  the  warnings  also  increase  in  urgency. 
When  the  darkness  is  fully  come,  where  will  he  be  ?  On  the  mountains,  not  able  to 
take  one  confident  step  in  any  direction,  lest  it  be  over  the  precipice.  Furthermore, 
in  the  case  of  a  traveller,  he  has  always  this  resort,  that  if  darkness  comes  amid  such 
dangers  he  can  stand  still  till  the  return  of  the  dawn.  But  here  is  the  contrast  in  that 
the  expected  dawn  will  never  come.  This  rebellious,  God-dishonouring  generation  is 
virtually  walking  int«  captivity  of  iti  own  accord.    As  far  as  it  is  concerned,  it  will  look 
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In  Tain  for  rettoration.  The  restoration  will  belong,  not  to  it,  nor  even  to  its  oluldren, 
but  rather  to  its  children's  children.  ThoSe  who  wander  from  God  wander  into  a  state 
where  they  are  self-destroyed,  because  the  resources  of  which  they  boasted  themselves 
have  come  to  nothing.  Glorify  God,  willingly,  in  the  light,  or  you  will  end  by  glory- 
fying  him  unwillingly,  in  the  darkness.  Think  of  what  came  to  Herod  because  he  did 
not  give  the  glory  to  God. — Y. 

Ver.  20. — A  tearching  question  to  the  shepherd.  The  position  of  a  king  towards  hi* 
people  was  illustrated  by  the  position  of  a  shepherd  towards  his  flock.  Hence  the 
question  here  was  doubtless  meant  for  the  special  attention  of  the  king.  The  nation 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  for  the  time  being.  Formal  authority  belonged 
to  him,  and  it  was  ginerally  joined  with  corresponding  power ;  hence  the  responsibility 
by  which  he  was  justly  held  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
such  a  question  as  this  could  only  have  a  partial  api^licatiun  to  the  responsibilities  of 
any  particular  king.  Whoever  the  king  may  have  been  at  the  time  this  prophecy  was 
uttered,  it  was  no  "  beautiful  fluck  "  that  had  been  handed  to  him.  He  had  received  it 
after  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  many  predecessors.  The  nation  itself,  considered  in  its 
collective  capacity  and  through  all  its  past  growth,  is  here  impersonated  and  addressed. 
Consider — 

I.  To  WHAT   CLASSES    OF    TEBSONS   SUCH  A  QUESTION  AB  THIS  MAY  BE  CONSIDBEED   AS 

STILL  ADDBESSBD.  Evidently  it  bears  on  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  government  of  any 
people.  Just,  firm  government  has  much  to  do — though  how  much  cannot  be  exactly 
expressed — with  the  welfare  of  every  community.  The  personal  conduct  and  example 
of  governors  is  also  a  very  important  matter.  Better  kings  in  Israel  might  have  helped 
to  make  a  better  people,  and  tliis  influence  of  government  becomes  ever  a  more  impor- 
tant thing  to  recollect,  because  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  their  own 
governors.  Each  individual  has  only  «n  infinitesimal  part,  but  it  is  a  real  pait,  and 
therefore  the  conduct  of  each  most  surely  affects  the^  aggregate.  It  is  plain  how  this 
cLU4!stion  bears  on  the  parental  relation.  It  did  so  bear  on  Israel  of  old,  and  it  bears 
equally  on  all  who  have  offspring  put  in  their  charge,  to  train  as  far  as  they  can,  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  in  their  day  and  generation.  Teachers  may  be  said  to  have  a 
"  beautiful  flock  "  in  their  charge.  The  deep  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  his  pupils  shows 
how  a  teacher  may  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  his  flock.  The  applicatiou  to  spiritual 
teachers  and  pastors  under  Christ,  the  great  Teacher  and  Pastor,  is  obvious.  And, 
generally,  every  one  must  consider  those  around  him,  on  whom,  by  daily  companionship 
or  any  way  of  sufficient  contact,  he  exercises  influence.  Every  one  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  that  which  ia  formally  handed  to  him,  but  just  as  much  for  aU  that  he  can  in 
any  way  keep.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  he  himself  has  nothing  to  do  but  be  cared 
for.     Just  as  we  are  every  one  of  us  sheep  in  one  sense,  so  we  are  shepherds  in  another. 

II.  What  is  bequiked  in  okdbr  to  give  the  eight  answeb  to  this  qubstios. 
Nothing  but  this,  that  we  can  truthfully  assert  ourselves  to  have  been  faithful.  1\ 
cannot  be  required  that  we  should  lose  none  of  the  sheep.  Not  even  the  most  faithfui 
shepherd  that  trod  the  pastures  of  Palestine  could  manage  that.  He  could  only  do  his 
best  to  be  provident,  watchful,  and  courageous,  so  as  to  be  himself  free  from  blame  if 
a  sheep  was  lost  or  fell  a  prey  to  the  wild  beast.  And  not  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
or  Judah  could  have  said  quite  so  much  as  this.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  showed  not 
the  slightest  notion  that  sheep  had  been  put  into  their  hands  at  all.  Depend  upon  it, 
if  there  were  more  of  this  faithfulness  there  would  be  more  success  in  gathering  and 
preserving  a  flock  for  God.  Faithfulness  is  the  least  that  can  be  shown  in  our  relations 
to  others.  Of  course,  meddlesomeness,  censoriousness,  bigotry,  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
it.  No  good  can  be  done  if  individual  liberty  is  not  respected,  but  nothing  must  prevail 
on  us  to  deviate  in  the  slightest  from  the  line  Christ  has  marked  out.  Those  of  Christ's 
sheep  who,  being  most  conscious  of  their  own  incapacity  to  make  a  way,  keep  their 
eyes  flsed  on  the  way  their  Master  makes  for  them,  are  really  doing  something  of  the 
shepherd's  work.  Every  one  living  and  acting  by  the  rule  Christ  has  given  is  more  of 
a  shepherd  than  he  thinks.  Then,  for  comfort,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  faithful- 
ness of  ours  will  prevent  the  waywardness  and  wilfulness  of  others.  Jesus  warned 
Judas,  but  Judas  went  obstinately  off  into  his  own  way.  Paul,  faithful  as  none  of  us 
can  ever  hop*  to  be,  had  to  Iwwiul  many  who,  professing  faith,  yet  walkei  contrary  to 
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tbe  will  of  Christ.    The  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  la  that  we  should  he  clear  from 
the  bbod  of  all  men  (Acts  xx.  26—30). 

III.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  a  question  fob  floors  as  wisll  ab  fob  bhephebds. 
Rulers  are  responsible  for  right  leading,  but  subjects  and  followers  are  not  altogether  as 
sheep,  that  they  should  blindly  follow  those  in  formal  authority.  Truth  has  not  been 
put  within  the  formal  shepherd's  exclusive  protection.  We  must  take  care  whom  w« 
follow.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  wc  can  hand  ourselves  over  spiritually  to  the 
guidance  of  any  one  less  than  Christ.  Others  may  help  and  suggest ;  only  be  can 
command.  Paul  came  to  his  hearers  with  arguments  and  persuasions,  laying  before 
them  the  truth,  which  they  were  able  to  receive  because  it  was  the  truth,  not  because 
the  authority  of  the  speaker  made  it  true.  All  New  Testament  preaching  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  every  one  can  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  same  Scrip- 
tures are  open  to  reader  as  to  preacher.  None  can  have  their  eternal  interests  perilled 
ixcept  by  their  own  negligence. — ^Y, 

Yer.  23.— A  natural  impossibility,  I.  Ths  natubal  imfossibilitt  hebx  fbesented. 
It  is  a  profound  and  momentous  truth,  God  himself  being  the  witness — the  heart- 
searching  God — that  man  who  is  accustomed  to  do  evil  cannot  turn  to  good.  This 
trutli  is  not  baldly  stated  here,  but  is  illustrated  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  God's  meaning.  Observe  that  the  impossibility  referred  to  is 
a  natural  one.  It  is  not  said  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  a  man 
accustomed  to  do  evil  be  enabled  to  do  good.  The  thing  afBrmed  is  that  the  power 
of  habit  and  custom  is  so  stiong  that  he  cannot  turn  liimself.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  this,  and  indulge  in  that  glorification  of  human  nature  which  is  at  once  so  easy 
and  80  perilous,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  illustrations  here  employed.  It  is  vain 
to  discuss  with  a  man  who  is  determined  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  natural  man 
towards  that  which  is  right  and  good.  The  better  plan  is  to  assure  one's  own  heart  of 
the  truth  which  God  would  make  plain  by  these  illustrations  of  his  own  giving.  If  any 
one  asserted  that  an  Ethiopian  could  change  his  skin  or  a  leopard  his  spots,  he  would 
be  reckoned  a  fool  past  arguing  with.  But  there  are  multitudes  who  think  it  is  very 
good  advice  to  tell  the  poor  slave  of  worldliness  and  passion  to  be  a  man  and  exert  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  turn  away  from  eviL  Now,  what  God  says  here  by  his  pro- 
phet is  that  every  such  attenipt  must  end  in  disapi)ointment.  No  doubt  there  are 
certain  times  and  stages  in  life  when  it  is  hard  to  accept  such  a  view.  It  is  a  humbling 
and  limiting  view,  one  which  exhibits  in  such  an  uncompromising  way  our  weakness. 
But  the  sooner  we  come  to  take  such  a  view — to  take  it  practically  and  not  in  a  mere 
speculative  manner — to  feel  that  the  way  of  self-recovery  and  self-perfecting  is  closed 
against  us,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

II.  The  consequent  need  of  a  obacious  intervention.  This  is  not  stated  here, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  meant  to  be  remembered.  In  all  such  emphatic  assertions  of 
human  inability  there  lies  the  suggestion  that  we  may  look  confidently  and  ought  to 
look  promptly  for  abundance  of  Divine  help.  God  puts  his  hand  on  our  mouths  to 
stop  aU  proud  words,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  lead  us  to  lay  hold  of  his  promises 
and  be  filled  with  his  strength.  A  clear  vision  of  our  own  inability  means  a  clear 
vision  of  the  need  of  Divine  intervention,  and  a  clear  vision  of  the  need  of  Divine  inter- 
vention may  be  expected  to  prepare  for  an  equally  clear  vision  of  the  reality  of  that 
intervention.  That  which  measures  the  impossibilities  in  the  corrupted  natural  man 
helps  to  measure  the  reasonable  purposes  and  expectations  of  the  man  who  is  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  we  have  got  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  we  have 
something  within  us  which  defies  the  corruptions  so  powerful  before.  The  Christian, 
full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  found  able  to  utter  all  sorts  of  paradoxes.  Though  he  can- 
not, of  himself,  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  he  can  be  "  suffering,  yet  alway  rejoic- 
ing; poor,  yet  making  many  rich."  There  is  a  way,  then,  by  which  those  accustomed 
to  do  evil  can  be  brought  to  do  good.  There  are  resources  which  more  than  make  up 
for  the  greatest  lack  of  natural  strength.  If  we  only  seek  for  those  resources  in  the 
right  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  fiiid  them. 

III.  The  TEAomNO  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  these  fbcumar 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  Thousands  of  images  were  available  to  show  natural  impossibilities, 
but  thtse  two  are  employed.     It  will  be  observed  that  they  relate  to  the  alteration  of 
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external  appearance.  God  could  change  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian,  could  ciiange  the 
spots  of  the  leopard ;  but  he  leaves  them  as  they  are,  because  no  good  purpose  could 
be  served  by  the  alteration.  Where  an  alteration  is  really  wanted,  he  can  make  it, 
with  results  that  are  profitable  now  and  promise  a  far  greater  profit  in  eternity.  So  far 
as  the  merely  agreeable  is  concerned,  it  would  certainly  have  been  pleasanter  for  the 
negro  if  those  features  which  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  ignorant,  the  proud, 
and  the  fastidious,  were  taken  away.  But  it  is  God's  principle  to  interfere  with  nature 
only  where  sin  has  made  the  interference  necessary.  Many  negroes — God  be  thanked 
— have  found  the  better  part,  the  one  thing  needful ;  and,  compared  with  this,  what  is 
the  most  disturbing  of  surface  discomforts?  Continual  comfort  at  the  heart,  a  comfort 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  him,  makes  him  forget  all  these.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  changing  the  spots  of  the  leopard ;  let  us  rather  rejoice  that  God  takes  away 
from  men  the  leopard-ferocity  which  makes  them  as  dangerous  as  any  beast  of  prey. 
How  often  we  seek  vain  and  useless  things,  making  ourselves  miserable  over  physical 
defects  and  peculiarities,  and  continuing  quite  indifferent  to  the  washing  of  the  heart 
from  wickedness.  Inst^d  of  being  anxious  after  things  we  cannot  change  and  need  not 
change,  let  us  pray  and  strive  after  that  possible,  fundamental,  radical  change  whicb 
will  bring  in  due  time  perfection  of  the  whole  man.  God,  working  from  the  heart, 
will  oaiue  that  ia  due  time  we  shall  be  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  nothing.— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 


This  chapter  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  following  one.  They  desoribe 
chiefly  Jeremiah's  twofold  attempt  at  inter- 
cession (see  vers.  7 — 9  and  19—22) — a  tender 
and  appealing  attempt  indeed.  The  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  people  during  a  drought 
went  to  the  prophet's  heart.  He  even 
ventured,  when  repelled  the  first  time,  to 
intercede  anew,  on  the  ground  of  the  cove- 
nant, but  in  vain.  On  receiving  (ch.  xv. 
2 — 9)  a  revelation  of  the  bitter  fate  in  store 
for  his  people,  he  bursts  out  into  a  heart- 
rending complaint  that  his  own  destiny 
should  throw  him  into  such  a  whirlpool  of 
strife.  His  Lord  at  once  corrects  and  con- 
soles him  (eh.  xv.  10 — 21).  There  are 
doubts,  however,  about  the  connection  of 
these  latter  verses.— The  date  of  the  drought 
is  not  stated;  but  as  the  punishment  of 
Judah  is  described  as  future,  and  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  captivity  of  Jehoiaohin, 
we  shall  probably  be  right  in  setting  it 
during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 

Yer.  1. — ^The  dearth ;  rather,  the  drought, 
or,  more  literally,  the  droughtu,  the  plural 
being  used  to  indicate  the  length  of  time 
the  drought  lasted. 

Ver.  2. — The  tenses  in  the  following 
description  should  be  perfects  and  presents ; 
the  Authorized  Version,  by  its  inconsistency, 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  picture.  The 
gates  thereof;  t.«.  the    people   assembled 


there.  They  are  black  unto  the  gronnd, 
"  To  be  black,"  in  Hebrew,  is  "  to  be  dressed 
in  mourning"  (so  e.g.  Ps.  xxxv.  14,  "I 
bowed  down  in  black ").  Here  we  most 
understand  the  same  verb  which  is  expressed 
in  the  psalm,  "  They  bowed  down  in  mourn- 
ing attire  to  the  ground."  "  Black,"  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  it  means 
rather  "  squalid,  nnwaslied  "  (of  garments). 

Ver.  3. — Theii  nobles — «'.«.  the  upper 
classes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem — ^have  sent 
their  little  ones ;  rather,  their  mean  one*;  Le. 
their  servants,  or  perhaps  (as  Naegelsbach 
and  Payne  Smith)  simply,  "  the  common 
pteople ; "  it  was  not  a  matter  concerning  the 
rich  alone.  To  the  pits ;  i.e.  to  the  cisterns. 
Covered  their  heads ;  a  sign  of  the  deepetU 
mourning. (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  xix.  4;  Esth.  vi 
12). 

Ver.  4. — ^The  ground  is  ohapt.  Perhaps ; 
but  it  is  more  obvious  to  render,  is  dismayed, 
according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
Words  which  properly  belong  to  human 
beings  are  often,  by  a  "  poetic  fallacy,"  ap- 
plied to  inanimale  objects  (as  in  ver.  2).  In 
the  earth ;  rather,  in  the  land. 

Ver.  5. — Even  the  animals  starve.  Tee, 
the  hind  also.  The  hind,  contrary  to  that 
intense  natural  affection  for  which  she  was 
famous  among  the  ancients,  abandons  her 
young. 

Ver.  6. — ^The  wild  asses  ...  in  the  high 
places ;  rather,  en  the  bare  heights.  "  The 
wild  asses,"  says  a  traveller  cited  by  Rosen- 
miiller, "  are  especially  fond  of  treeless  moun- 
tains." Like  dragons;  render  ratlier,  like 
jackals  (as  oh.  ix.  11;  x.  22).  The  allusion 
is  to  the  way  jackals  hold  tlieir  head  as  they 
howL    We  are  told  that  even  the  keen  eyes 
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of  the  wild  asses  fail,  beoanse  there  was  [is] 
no  grass ;  rather,  herbage.  They  grow  dim 
first  with  seeking  it  so  long  in  vain,  and 
then  from  lack  of  nourishment. 

Ver.  7. — The  intercession  of  Jeremiah 
begins.  So  thou  it ;  a  pregnant  expi  ession, 
equivalent  to  "  act  gloriously  "  (as  Ps.  xxii. 
31 ;  Isa.  xliv.  23).  For  thy  name's  sake. 
Jehovah's  "  Name  "  pledges  liim  to  be  merci- 
ful to  his  people,  and  not  to  make  a  full  end 
of  them,  even  when  they  have  offended 
(com  p. "  Oar  Bedeemer  was  thy  name  from  of 
old"Isa.Jxiii.  16). 

Ver.  8. — ^How  pathetlo  •  supplication  I 
Jehovah  will  surely  not  be  as  a  stranger  in 
the  land — the  strangers,  or  "  sojoumeis,"  like 
the  /lEToiKoi,  enjoyed  no  civic  rights,  and 
consequently  had  no  interest  in  the  highest 
concerns  of  the  state — and  as  a  wayfaring 
man  that  tnmeth  aside — or  perhaps,  pitehi'tlt 
his  tent ;  for  the  traveller  in  Palestine  doubt- 
less carried  hif  tent  with  him  then  as  now — 
to  tarry  for  a  night.  With  the  latter  figure 
compare  the  beantiful  comparison  of  the 
hnpe  of  the  ungodly  to  "  the  remembrance 
of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a  day  "  (Wisd. 
v.  14). 

Ver.  9. — As  a  man  astonied  ;  rather  (com- 
paring the  Arabic  dahama),  as  one  ttruek 
dumb.  But  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  with  much 
reason,  is  irjofe  than  hulf  inclined  to  follow 
the  Septuagint  reading,  equivalent  to  "  as 
one  in  a  deep  sleep."  Leave  us  not ;  literally, 
lay  us  not  down  ;  as  if  a  burden  of  which  the 
bearer  is  tired. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — The  answer  of  Jthovah. 

Ver.  10. — Thus  have  they  loved  to  wander, 
.  .  .  therefore  the  Lord  doth  not  accept 
them ;  i.e.  with  such  pertinacity  have  they 
been  set  upon  "wandering"  (roving  law- 
lessly about),  that  the  Lord  hath  no  more 
pleasure  in  them.  "  Therefore,"  is,  literally, 
and.  "  Thus,"  or  "so,"  is  used  in  tlie  same 
sense  as  in  1  Kings  x.  12,  which  runs  liter- 
ally, "...  there  cume  not  so  [abundantly] 
almug  timber."  The  particle  of  compari- 
son has  given  much  occupation  to  the  com- 
mentators (see  Payne  Smith's  note),  but  the 
above  view  is  at  onue  simple  and  suitable  to 
the  context;  for  Jtremiah  has  already  ad- 
mitted tljat  "our  backslidings  are  multi- 
plied" (ver.  7).  The  Lord  doth  not,  etc. 
((0  the  end  nf  the  verse),  is  quoted  ver- 
hulim  from  Hos.  viii.  13.  Jeremiah  puts 
conspieious  honour  on  the  older  inspired 
writers;  he  has  no  craving  for  originality. 
Nearly  all  hns  been  saiil  already;  what  he 
has  to  do  is  chiefly  to  adapt  and  to  apply, 
He  will  now  remember,  etc.  The  emphasis 
is  un  "now."  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  prophets  than  the  stress  laid  on  the 
uiiorriiig  juftniss  of  the  time  cl.osen  fur 
Divine  interpositions.  When  the  iniquity  is 
fully  f  ipe,  it  as  it  were  attracts  the  punish- 


ment, which  till  then   is  laid  up  in   store 
(oomp.  Geu.  xv.  IG  ;  leu.  xviii.  5;  xxxiii.  10). 

Ver.  11. — Pray  not  for  this  people.  So  in 
ch.  vii.  16  (on  whiuli  see  note);  ch.  xi.  14. 

Ver.  12. — Their  cry.  The  word  is  very 
forcible ;  it  is  the  shriek  in  which  an  un- 
sophisticated man  gives  vent  to  his  pain  and 
grief.  An  oblai;ion.  It  is  tlie  vegetable 
offering  (Authorized  Version,  "  meat  offer- 
ing;" Lulher,  " apeisopfer ")  wliich  is  re- 
ferred to  iu  the  so-calleil  minlcliah  (literally, 
gift).  Though  somelimes  offered  separatL-Iy, 
it  regularly  accnnpiinied  a  burnt  offering. 
I  wiU  not  aooept  tiiem.  Dr.  Payne  Smith 
tries  to  soften  tlie  rejection  of  these  worship- 
pers by  the  remark  that "  there  is  a  time  when 
the  most  genuine  repentance  avails  nothing 
to  avert  tlio  temporal  consequences  of  sin." 
But  the  analogy  of  other  similar  passages 
(e.g.  Isa.  i.  15)  warrants  the  view  of  Keil  that 
the  ground  of  (he  rejection  of  the  worsliip 
is  its  hear. leas  formalism  and  intineerity, 
which  was  equiillya  bar  to  Jehovah's  favour 
and  the  propliet's  intercession. 

Ver.  13. — "  Pleading  with  Providence; 
the  good  propiiet  lays  the  blame  on  ill 
teiichiug,  but  the  stem  answer  (ver.  14), 
admitting  the  pica  as  true,  rejects  it  as 
inadequate  (ver.  14),  and  denounces  sorrows 
which  (vera.  17 — 22)  the  prophet  passion- 
ately deprecates  "  (liowLind  W  ill  iams).  Ah, 
Lord  God  I  rather,  Alas  I  0  Lord  .lehooah 
(see  on  ch.  i.  6).  The  prophets  say  unto 
them.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  prophetic 
order  had  not  kept  pace  with  its  more 
spiritual  members  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  etc.). 
They  still  traded  on  those  natuial  gifts  of 
.divination  (Jlicah  iii,  6)  which  were,  no 
doubt,  where  genuine,  of  Divine  origin,  but 
which,  even  then,  needed  to  be  supple 
nie  ted  and  controlled  by  a  special  impulse 
from  the  S[)iiit  of  holiness.  Jenmiah,  how 
ever,  drclar.  s,  on  the  authority  of  a  revela 
tion,  tl.at  these  projiliet-  did  not  divine  by 
any  God-given  faeuliy,  but"tl.e  deceit  of 
their  own  heart"  (ver.  14).  The  Deuteio. 
noniio  Toidh,  discovered  after  a  period  of 
concealment  at  the  outs  t  of  Jeremiah's 
ministry,  energetically  forbids  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  divination  (Uent.  xviii.  10). 

Ver.  14. — A  thing  of  nought.  The  word, 
however,  is  collective,  and  means  all  the 
various  futile  means  adopted  for  prying  into 
the  future. 

Ver.  16. — I  will  pour  their  wickedness; 
t.e.  the  fruits  of  their  wickedness  (comp.  oh. 
ii.  19,  '-Thine  own  wickedness  shall  cor- 
rect thee"). 

Vers.  17 — 21.— The  prophet's  grief,  «ud 
second  intercession. 

Ver.  17. — Therefore  thou  ahalt  say,  etc. 
There  is  something  slrange  and  contrary 
to  vej'isimilitude  in  the  prefixing  of  thu 
formula,  not  to  a  Divine  revelation,  but  to  * 
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mere  expreBslon  of  the  pained  human  feol- 
ingB  of  the  prophet.  It  is  possible  that  the 
erlitor  of  Jeremiah's  propheoies  thought  the 
paragraph  which  begins  here  needed  some- 
thing to  link  it  with  the  preceding  passage, 
and  selected  his  formiila  rather  unsuitably. 
Let  mine  eybj  run  down,  etc.  (comp.  ch.  xiii. 
27).  Jeremiah's  tender  compassion  shows 
itself  in  his  choice  of  the  expression,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  my  people,  just  as  we  feel 
an  added  bitterness  in  the  premature  death 
of  a  cherished  maiden. 

Ver.  18. — A.  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem :  the  slain 
without,  the  famine-stricken  within.  The 
latter  are  described  allusively  as  "  sicknesses 
of  famine  "  (so  literally).  As  a  peculiarly 
striking  evidence  of  the  downfall  of  great- 
ness, it  is  added  that  even  prophet  and 
priest  have  to  go  about  into  a  land  that  they 
know  not.  The  verb  used  here  can  obviously 
not  have  its  ordinary  sense  of  going  about 
for  purposes  of  traffic.  Aramaic  usage 
suggests,  however,  a  suitable  meaning ; 
what  the  prophet  sketches  before  us  is  a 
company  of  these  ex-grandeea  "begging 
their  way  "  into  an  unknown  land. 


Ver.  19. — 'We  looked  for  peace,  eto. ;  s 
repetition  of  eh.  viii.  15. 

Ver.  20. — Our  wickedness,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  our  fathers.  There  is  a  mysterious 
connection  between  the  sin  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present.  So  in  another  prophet  we 
read,  "  Your  iniquities  and  the  iniquities  of 
your  fathers  together  [will  I  requite]." 

Ver  21.— The  throne  of  thy  glory;  i.e. 
the  temple  (ch.  xvii.  12;  Ezek.  xliii.  7),  or 
Jerusalem  (ch.  iji.  17).  It  is  the  same  con- 
ception where  Jehovah  is  said  to  "  dwell 
between  "  [or,  '  sit  upon  ']  "  the  cherubim  " 
(Isa,  xxxvii.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  xoix.  1). 

Ver.  22. — None  of  the  vanities,  or  false 
gods  (ch.  iii.  17),  of  the  heathen  can  deliver 
us  in  this  our  strait  (want  of  rain).  "  Bain- 
makers"  is  still  a  common  name  of  sooth- 
sayers among  savage  nations.  Thou  alone 
art  God,  and  our  God;  or,  in  Jeremiah's 
phrase  (not.  Art  not  thou  he,  etc.  ?  but)  Art 
thou  not  Jehovah  our  God  f  and  the  ground 
of  the  appeal  follows,  Jehovah  is  the  Maker 
of  all  these  things;  i.e.  all  the  heavenly 
phenomena,  especially  the  clouds  and  the 
rain. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1^-6.— .4  plague  of  drought.  1.  A  plaoub  of  drought  is  ah  inbtakcb  of 
A  NATURAL  CALAMITY  ocoASiOMiNO  GREAT  DISTRESS.  Jeremiah  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  trouble  such  a  plague  causes.  Men  of  all  classes,  from  the  noble  to  the  plough- 
man. Buffer  under  it ;  the  animal  world  is  driven  from  its  natural  instincts ;  universal 
desolation  and  agony  prevail.  Yet  this  is  all  natural.  It  is  not  the  result  of  war  nor 
of  any  human  interference ;  it  is  a  natural  calamity.  Natnre  is  not  always  placid  and 
pleasing.  She  has  her  frowns,  her  storms,  her  droughts.  The  world  is  not  a  waste, 
howling  wilderness ;  but  neither  is  it  a  garden  of  Eden.  Thorns  spring  up  among  the 
wheat.  Even  away  from  the  perpetual  deserts  fertile  fields  are  occasionally  parched  and 
withered.  We  must  expect  a  mixed  experience  in  human  life,  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
nature.  Showers  of  blessing  are  not  always  falling.  There  come  also  periods  of  dearth, 
seasons  of  natural  distress. 

IL   A  PLAGUB   OF   DROUGHT  IB  AN  EXAMPLE   OF  ONE   FORM   OP   THE    PUNISHMENT   OF 

SIN.  Though  the  drought  is  natural,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  separated  from  all  relation 
to  human  and  moral  affairs.  God  rules  Nature  through  her  laws  when  he  does  not 
supersede  them.  In  his  government  of  men  God  may  overrule  natural  events  to  the 
execution  of  his  decrees.  When  such  a  calamity  as  a  plague  of  drought  falls  upon  a 
land,  it  is  well  to  ask  whether  there  are  no  national  sins  for  which  it  is  sent  as  chastise- 
ment. Sometimes  the  calamities  of  nature  are  the  direct  result  of  human  conduct. 
Thus  Palestine  now  suffers  from  lack  of  water,  partly  because  the  felling  of  trees  has 
diminished  the  rainfall,  and  partly  because  what  rain  there  is  is  quickly  drained  off  for 
want  of  proper  irrigation  arrangements.  Still,- we  must  not  assume  that  every  natural 
calamity  is  sent  for  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  is  but  one  among  many  Divine 
purpoBes.  Wholesome  discipline,  ulterior  advantages,  the  avoiding  of  worse  though 
unseen  calamities,  etc.,  may  enter  into  the  Divine  reasons  for  permitting  the  trouble. 
Such  calamities  should  make  us  examine  ourselves,  not  humiliate  ourselves  without 
thouglit  and  clear  conviction  of  conscience. 

III.    A    PLAGUE    OF    DROUGHT     IN    NATURE    SHOULD     SUGGEST    THE     POSSIBILITY    OF 

SPIRITUAL  DROUGHT.  Outward  things  are  symbolical  of  inward  experiences.  There  is 
i  drought  of  the  soul — when  the  soul  is  not  partaking  of  the  "  water  of  life,"  and  it  is  the 
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most  fearful  kind  of  drought.  Tet,  while  the  physical  calamity  excites  all  attention  and 
occasions  universal  distress,  this  calamity  is  often  unheeded.  But  the  effects  of  it  are 
not  the  less  destructive.  The  soil  becomes  barren,  unfruitful;  the  heavenly  graces 
within,  the  instincts  of  Chnstian  charity,  are  lost;  the  spiritual  vision  fails.  It  is 
unnatural  not  to  feel  thirst  in  a  season  of  drought.  The  soul  that  is  in  this  condition 
will  first  come  to  itself  with  a  feeling  of  deep  distress,  a  pain  of  inward  longing,  a 
panting  and  thirsting  after  God  (Ps.  Ixiii.  1). 

IV.   A   PLAaUE  OF   DBO0QHT    SHOULD    MAKE   US   KOBE    THANKyUL    FOR   THE   COMMON 

BLESSINGS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  The  Commonest  blessings  are  the  most  valuable;  The  first 
necessary  of  life  is  air,  and  air  is  the  most  abundant  thing  in  nature.  The  next  most 
important  requirement  is  water,  and  water  is  usually  exceedingly  plentiful.  Gold  and 
diamonds  are  rare,  but  these  can  easily  be  spared.  This  very  fact,  which  is  a  result  of 
God's  providential  care,  induces  an  ungrateful  neglect.  We  take  without  thought 
that  which  we  are  always  receiving.  We  must  lose  it  to  appreciate  it.  In  sickness  we 
prize  health ;  in  thirst  we  value  water.  It  would  be  more  wise  and  grateful  to  acknow- 
ledge God's  blessings  while  we  have  them,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  take  them  from 
us  to  teach  us  their  worth. 

Ver.  T.—A  plea  for  mercy  in  spite  of  guilt,  I.  We  can  oklt  plead  fob  God's 
MEROT  after  A  FRANK  ADMISSION  OF  CUB  OWN  ouiLT.  The  common  habit  of  people  is 
to  take  the  opposite  course — to  excuse  themselves,  extenuate  their  faults,  or  ignore,  or 
even  deny  them.  But  this  is  vain  before  God,  and  while  persisted  in  it  shuts  the  door 
against  forgiveness.  God  can  only  forgive  sin  that  is  confessed,  can  only  have  mercy 
on  the  humble  and  penitent.  This  confession  must  be  frank  and  full.  Such  a  confession 
is  contained  in  the  prayer  of  Jeremiah.    1.  Personal  guilt  is  admitted — "  our  iniquities." 

2.  The  shame  of  increasing  guilt  is  admitted — "  our  backslidings."  If  wo  feel  we  are 
better  than  we  once  were,  we  excuse  our  present  imperfection  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
at  least  an  improvement  on  the  past.  It  requires  a  genuine  penitence  to  admit  that  we 
have  been  growing  worse.  3.  Sin  is  seen  to  be  an  ofifence  against  Qod — "  We  have 
sinned  against  thee."  It  is  not  a  mere  fault  in  ourselves ;  it  is  a  direct  act  of  warfare 
with  Heaven.    David  said  this  (Ps.  li,  4);   so  did  the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.  18). 

4.  Sin  is  recognized  as  aJtmdonfr— "Our  backslidings  are  many."  It  is  vain  to  confess 
some  sins  whUst  denying  others,  or  to  attempt  to  represent  them  as  less  numerous  than 
they  really  are.     This  keeping  back  of  part  of  the  confession  mars  the  whole  of  it. 

5.  Guilt  is  acknowledged  to  be  open  before  God — "  Our  sins  ttstify."  6.  It  is  seen  to  be 
a  bar  to  our  claim  of  simple  right — they  testify  "  against  us."  Condemnation,  therefore, 
may  justly  foUow  the  plain  evidence  of  guilt.  Our  own  sins  are  witnesses  to  oppose 
any  plea  we  may  found  on  our  personal  deserts.  ■ 

XL   OUB  OWN   GUILT,   WHEN    FRANKLY     ADMITTED,   IS  NO  HINDRANCE   TO  THE   MERCY 

OF  God.  The  only  hindrance  is  impenitence.  The  ground  of  God's  mercy  is  rot  our 
desert,  but  his  goodness.  If  there  is  anything  in  us  which  predisposes  him  to  be  gracious, 
this  is  not  our  worth,  but  our  want.  The  more  wretched  the  condition  to  which  our 
sin  has  broi^ht  us,  the  more  urgent  the  call  to  his  pity.  The  one  plea  is  "  for  his  Name's 
sake."  1.  For  the  sake  of  God's  character.  His  Name  expresses  what  he  is.  His 
highest  name  is  "  Love."  By  this  name  we  plead  for  mercy.  Because  of  what  he  is, 
because  of  his  inherent  goodness,  love,  and  pity,  we  implore  his  help.  2.  For  the  sake 
of  God's  hmou/r.  He  has  promised  to  have  mercy  on  the  penitent  {e.g.  Deut.  xxx. 
1 10).    Thu»  he  has  pledged  his  Name,  bound  himself  by  his  own  certain  faithfulness. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  God's  glory.  His  highest  glory  is  his  goodness.  When  he  delivers  his 
children  his  own  Name  is  glorified.  Redemption  honours  God  more  than  creation.  The 
sono-  of  the  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  more  sweet  and  more  noble 
than  the  song  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  at  the  dawn  of  creation.  As  Christians  we 
see  these  truths  more  clearly  revealed  in  Christ.  He  is  the  "  Word "  incarnate,  the 
"  Name,"  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
greatest  promises,  the  expression  of  his  brightest  glory.  For  us  tu  pray  "  for  Christ's 
sake  '  is  the  same  as  praying  "  for  God's  Name's  sake." 

Vers.  8, 9. TKe  Hope  of  Israel  a  stranger  in  the  land.    I.  God  m  the  Hope  and 

Bavioub  of  his  feofls.    1.  Qod  is  the  Hope.    (1)  He  inspires  hop&j  (2)  in  him  is 
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the  grounc  for  the  realization  of  hope;  (3)  our  highest  hope  is  for  the  possession  and 
onjoymenc  of  God  himself;  (4)  this  hope  is  justifiable  in  the  people  of  God.  He  is  the 
Bope  of  Israel,  truly  the  Hope  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  2.  God  is  the  Saviour  in  trouble. 
He  is  remembered  in  trouble  if  he  is  forgotten  in  prosperity.  In  our  greatest  need  he 
is  found  nearest  to  us.  Though  he  does  not  always  prevent  us  from  falling  into  trouble, 
he  is  always  ready  to  help  us  when  we  are  in.  There  is  to  us  no  more  important 
character  of  God  than  that  of  the  Saviour,  since,  as  "  man  is  born  to  trouble,"  we  all  need 
a  Saviour,  and  he  alone  can  deliver  from  the  great  sorrows  and  sins  of  life. 

II.  God  may  be  with  us  as  a  stranger.  1.  He  may  be  with  us  and  unknown — 
lika  the  stranger  who  passes  through  a  country  unrecognized.  He  was  received  by 
Abraham  as  a  stranger  (Gen.  iviii.  2).  Hagar  and  Jacob  Tailed  at  first  to  discern  his 
presence.  Christ  was  treated  as  an  unknown  stranger  by  the  two  disciples  journeying 
to  Emmaus.  2.  He  may  be  with  us  but  for  a  season — like  the  traveller  who  sojourns 
for  a  night  and  is  gone  the  next  morning.  We  may  receive  temporary  visitations  of 
God  without  enjoyiug  his  abiding  presence,  casual  glimpses  of  the  Divine  instead  of  a 
constant  walking  with  God,  the  light  of  Heaven  falling  now  and  again  on  our  path 
while  earthly  clouds  fling  long  stretclies  of  dreary  shadow  over  the  most  of  it.  3.  He 
may  be  with  us  without  having  communion  with  us — as  a  stranger,  not  as  a  companion 
— as  the  traveller  who  pitches  his  tent  in  our  land,  not  as  the  guest  whom  we  welcome 
to  our  hearth.  Thus  God  may  be  near  to  us  without  our  receiving  liim  into  our 
hearts  as  our  great  Friend.  4.  He  may  be  with  us  without  acting  for  our  good 
— like  a  mighty  man  slumbering.  So  he  may  see  our  need  and  yet  we  may  not  be 
saved. 

III.  It  is  most  sad  that  God  should  be  with  us  as  a  stranger.  1.  It  is  sad 
because  the  blessings  of  his  presence  are  then  not  received.  (1)  He  must  be  known  if 
we  are  to  benefit  by  his  aid.  (2)  We  need  his  constant  presence  for  constant  distresses. 
(3J  God  helps  by  inward  grace,  which  must  come  through  close  personal  communi-in. 
(4)  We  need  the  active  aid  of  God,  not  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence.  2.  It  Is  sad 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  our  natural  relations  with  Ood.  God  is  our  Father.  Shall 
our  Father  bo  but  as  a  stranger  passing  through  our  midst?  He  is  changeless  in  his 
eternal  love  to  us.  We  are  bound  to  him  by  close  and  perpetual  obligations,  and  we 
are  in  great  and  constant  need  of  him.  How,  then,  do  we  ever  find  ourselves  iu  this 
unnatural  condition  ?  The  cause  is  in  us  (ver.  10).  Great  sin  cherished  in  impenitence 
severs  us  from  God,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  depart  from  us.  God  is  a 
stranger  when  with  us,  (1)  because  we  are  too  earthly  minded  to  discern  his  presence, 
and  too  occupied  with  worldly  tilings  to  think  of  it;  (2)  because  we  do  not  open  onr 
hearts  to  receive  him  in  inward  companionship;  and  (3)  because  we  do  not  seek  and 
trust  his  help  in  our  need  (Rom.  i.  21). 

Vers.  13 — 16. — False  prophets.  I.  Official  teachers  may  be  false  TEAcnERs. 
The  false  prophets  belonged  to  the  recognized  order  of  prophets.  No  rank  in  the  Church 
confers  infallibility.  Popes  have  been  heretics.  The  authority  of  a  teacher  must  be 
sought  in  his  message,  not  in  his  office.  It  is  our  duty  to  try  the  spirits  by  their 
correspondence  with  known  revelation  (1  John  iv.  2),  by  the  fruits  of  their  lives  and 
doctrines  (Matt.  vii.  16),  and  by  the  standard  of  our  own  conscience  (2  Cor.  iv.  2). 

II.  Preaching  which  is  not  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  holiness  is  likely 
TO  be  false.  The  prophet  may  have  a  piercing  intellect  and  a  towering  imagination. 
Yet  he  will  err  if  he  be  blinded  by  unholiness  and  excluded  from  the  revelations  of 
spiritual  communion.  He  speaks  only  out  of  his  own  heart ;  but  the  heart  is  "  deceitful 
above  all  things."  Attempts  are  constantly  made  to  evolve  religious  truth  out  of  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  thinker.  No  idle  dreams  are  more  delusive,  since  (1)  men 
have  not  the  materials  out  of  which  to  build  a  theology  of  their  own;  (2)  they  have 
not  the  faculties  capable  of  using  those  materials — sin  perverts  the  spiritual  vision, 
prejudice  and  self-interest  distort  views  of  truth. 

IlL  Consciously  teaching  false  ideas  of  religion  is  a  heinous  crime.  It  is 
using  the  Name  of  God  in  vain  (ver.  14).  It  is  abusing  the  trust  of  a  high  office  for  low 
purposes.  It  is  likely  to  involve  many  in  the  toils  of  a  fatal  deception.  It  is  easy  t« 
prophesy  smooth  things — easy  thus  to  gain  a  vulgar  popularity.  But  if  this  is  done  at 
(tie  expense  of  truth,  it  is  an  awful  sin.    All  Cbristisn  teachers  should  bewu«  of  tht 
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tempfation  to  degrade  their  missioTi  by  aiming  at  pleasing  tlieir  hearers  instead  of 
faithfully  proclaiming  the  will  of  God, 

IV.  False  teaching  in  belioion  will  bh  punished  by  fatal  results.  It  ought 
to  be  clear  to  everybody  that  the  first  questiim  cunceruing  any  teaching  is  whether  it  is 
true.  Yet  this  qiiestion  is  often  ignored.  The  prophet  is  eloquent ;  the  doctrine  is 
pleasing ;  the  prediction  is  inviting.  But  what  of  all  that  if  it  is  false  ?  The  prophecy 
will  be  punished  when  truth  is  revealed  by  facts.  Then  the  false  prophet  will  suffer 
by  the  fulfilment  in  himself  of  the  prophecy  he  denied,  and  the  people  by  the  coming  of 
the  evil  day  they  were  too  ready  to  hear  discredited. 

Ver.  20 — ch.  xv.  \.—  Piatferfor  mercy  rejected.  I.  The  pkateb  is  based  on  urgent 
PLEAS.  1.  A  complete  confession  of  sin.  (Ver.  20.)  It  is  acknowledged  as  hereditary, 
but  as  also  personal.  Therefore  all  claims  must  rest  on  Divine  considerations,  since  no 
2;round  for  prnyer  can  be  found  in  anything  human.  2.  The  plea  of  the  Name  of  Ood. 
'I'his  is  a  plea  all  men  can  urge.  The  character,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  of  G-od  are 
suggested  by  his  Name.  For  the  sake  of  what  he  is,  and  the  glory  that  his  mercy  will 
reflect,  we  may  plead  for  pardon.  By  his  love  we  beg  for  his  forgiveness.  3.  2%e  plea 
of  disgrace  to  the  throne  of  Ood's  glory.  This  is  a  more  special  plea.  The  temple  was 
the  house  of  God,  wherein  his  glory  was  manifested.  'J'o  destroy  it  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  manifestation  of  Divine  glory  associated  with  it.  God's  glory  is  reflected  on  his 
Church.  If  the  Church  is  humiliated,  disgrace  falls  on  the  throne  of  God's  glory.  Yet, 
note,  it  is  only  the  throne  that  is  directly  disgraced,  not  the  glory  itself.  The  tarnished 
minor  can  no  longer  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  sun ;  this  is  a  discredit  to  the  mirror, 
but  not  directly  to  the  sun,  since  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  sun's  brightness.  Still, 
indirectly,  dishonour  is  done  to  the  original  source  of  glory.  The  sun  is  less  admired  if 
its  li^;ht  is  less  reflected.  God  is  less  honoured  if  his  glory  is  less  manifested.  4.  The 
plea  of  the  Divine  covenant.  This  is  the  most  special  plea.  God  has  made  promises. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  these  his  faithfulness  is  bound.  He  has  made  a  covenant  with  his 
own  people.  They  who  have  accepte(?  the  covenant  plead  its  S|iecial  claims.  The 
Christian  has  not  only  the  universal  mercy  of  God  to  trust  in;  he  has  the  special  piomises 
of  the  gospel,  the  assurance  of  the  privileges  of  God's  restored  children. 

IL  Nevertheless  THE  prayer  is  rejected.  1.  Intercession  is  useless  for  those  who 
well  riot  repent  and  s'-ek  mercy  for  themsdves.  The  pi'ayer  was  that  of  the  prophet  on 
behalf  of  his  impenitent  countrymen.  The  intercession  of  good  men  is  recognized  as 
powerful.  Their  character  adds  weight  to  their  intercession  (Jas.  v.  16).  But  not  only 
must  Jeremiah's  prayer  be  rejected,  even  Moses  the  founder  of  the  nation  and  Samuel 
the  father  of  the  prophets  could  not  prevail  in  the  present  case.  The  intercession  of 
one  greater  than  Moses,  of  Christ  himself,  will  not  save  those  who  are  obstinately 
hardened  against  returning  to  God.  2.  The  Name  of  Ood  includes  reference  to  his 
justice  as  well  as  his  mercy.  For  his  Name's  sake  he  must  vindicate  the  right.  The 
one-sided  view  of  God  which  excludes  all  reference  to  his  wrath  is  dislionouring.  Even 
a  man  who  can  never  feel  righteous  indignation  is  weak  and  imperfect.  For  a  judge  to 
acquit  all  criminals  would  be  fatal  to  justice.  3.  The  throne  of  Ood's  glory  is  more 
dishonoured  by  sin  than  by  external  disaster.  The  Jews  feared  discredit  to  the  temple  in 
its  desecration  by  the  heathen.  It  was  more  desecrated  by  their  corrupt  practices  in  it. 
To  make  the  temple  a  den  of  thieves  is  more  dishonouring  than  to  overthrow  it  so  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  The  sins  of  Christ's  Church  are  more  dishonouring 
to  his  Name  than  her  siifferings, her  willing  subservience  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  more 
humiliating  than  her  apparent  lowly  condition  when  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
persecutors.  The  pure  martyred  Church  is  a  glory  to  Christ,  the  corrupt  prosperous 
Church  a  shame  to  his  Name.  4.  Qod's  covenant  has  hv/man  conditions.  He  condescends 
to  bind  himself  to  bless  us  so  long  as  we  fulfil  our  obligations  to  submit  to  him. 
DiBobedience  breaks  the  covenant.  The  faithless  Christian  cannot  urge  the  pleas  of 
tlie  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

Ver.  20. — Prayer  for  rain.  I.  Objections  to  phatkr  for  rain.  1.  The  universalitii 
of  law.  it  seems  to  have  been  vaguely  imagined  till  receiiUy  that  the  weather  was 
not  subject  to  laws  of  nature  in  the  same  strict /form  in  which  most  material  things 
are  thus  bound.     But  this  surmise  was  simply  based  on  ignorance.    Recently  more 
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Indications  of  law  have  been  discovered,  and  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  meteorological 
science.  How,  then,  can  we  expect  God  to  change  tlie  weather  in  response  to  our 
prayers  ?  2.  The  limitations  of  /cnowledge.  We  really  do  not  know  what  weather  is 
best.  What  is  good  for  one  place  is  bad  for  another.  The  effects  of  rain  and  ol 
drought  are  so  far-reaching  that  it  seems  vain  for  us  to  judge  what  is  best  regarding 
theni.  But  God  knows  all  and  is  infinitely  wise.  Why  should  we  not  trust  to 
his  unerring  discretion?  3.  The  goodness  of  God.  If  God  is  well  disposed  to  his 
creatures,  will  he  not  give  them  what  is  for  their  good?  Why,  then,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  weather  to  be  affected  by  our  prayer,  and  if  we  were  wise  enough  to 
know  what  was  best  for  the  world,  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  pray  about  the 
weather,  as  if  God  needed  to  be  urged  to  govern  the  world  for  our  benefit  ? 

II.    llBABONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PRATER  FOE  BAIN.      1.    The  COtltrol  of  Ood  OVCT  the  laW§ 

o/natwe,  God  is  not  the  slave  of  his  own  legislation.  Without  changing  his  laws, 
he  can  act  through  them,  as  men  who  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  nature  can  still  alter  the 
facts  of  nature  by  their  use  of  those  laws.  Moreover, are  there  no  spiritual  laws? 
Yet,  without  violating  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual  universe,  we 
believe  that  God  can  answer  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings.  2.  The  conditional  character 
of  prayer.  The  limitation  to  our  knowledge  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  pray  on  the 
condition  that  God  will  only  answer  our  requests  so  far  as  they  agree  with  his  wise  and 
righteous  will.  Prayer  for  rain,  of  all  prayers,  must  not  be  an  absolute  demand,  but 
a  submissive  and  humble  i;equest,  accompanied  by  the  desire  that  not  our  will  but 
God's  be  done.  We  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  God  in  prayer,  and  wisdom  would  not 
desire  suoh  a  right.  But  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  greatness  of  the  objects  of 
prayer  when  the  right  condition  of  trust  in  God's  higher  will  is  observed.  3.  The/act 
that  prayer  alters  our  condition  before  Ood.  It  may  be  wise  and  right  for  God  to  do 
after  our  prayer  what  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  do  without  it.  The  very  prayer 
may  be  a  link  in  a  chain  of  causation.  Drought  may  be  sent  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Jiid'ah, 
with  a  Divine  purpose  concerning  our  conduct.  A  change  in  our  conduct  will  then 
modify  the  action  of  that  purpose.  Prayer  may  be  the  best  indication  of  suoh  a  change. 
We  have  distinct  promises  that  we  may  receive,  when  we  seek  them  in  prayer,  blessings 
wMcb  are  withheld  so  long  as  we  abstain  from  asking  for  them  (Matt.  vii.  7,  8). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  7,  9. — A  prayer  for  God's  people  in  time  of  his  judgments.  The  prophet's 
words,  as  lie  intuitively  places  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who  are  about  to  be 
afflicted.  Not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  prayer,  but  a  true  lejuesentation  of 
the  spiritual  state  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  sin  and  their  need  of  salvation. 
They  explain  the  lack  of  apparent  answer  to  prater,  and  truthfully  interpret  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  awakened  sinner. 

I.  Pbater  is  an  index  of  the  spiritual  state.  Here  we  have  the  oscillation 
between  fear  and  hope,  doubt  and  faith,  vividly  portrayed.  There  is  a  flitting  to  and  fro 
of  the  soul  between  the  extremes  of  dejection  and  of  confidence.  All  real  prayer  ought 
thus  faithfully  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  petitioner.  It  is  a  laying  bare  of  secret 
thoughts  and  moral  convictions;  an  unconscious  as  well  as  a  conscious  confession. 
Whilst  it  may  be  said  that  a  man's  inner  being  is  revealed  in  his  prayer,  he  is  not  to  be 
juilgcd  by  it  by  his  fellow-men.  It  is  only  God  who  can  truly  understand  the  indica- 
tions which  it  affords,  and  only  he  who  has  a  right  to  interpret  them.  There  is  a 
rising,  a  falling,  and  a  rising  again  in  the  course  of  the  prayer.  It  is  the  Name  of  God 
which  serves  as  a  reminder  and  spiritual  confirmation. 

II.  Prater  ib  a  spiritual  exercise  and  a  means  of  graob.  There  is  evident  in 
this  utterance  a  wrestling  with  unbelief.  Memories  of  evil  crowd  upon  the  soul  and 
seem  to  darken  the  horizon.  The  sinful  nation  confesses  that  in  itself  there  is  no  hope, 
but  as  that  conviction  is  arrived  at,  another  asserts  itself,  namely,  that  God  is  the  Hope 
of  Israel,  and  that  in  his  name  or  character  theie  is  the  promise  and  potency  of  restora- 
tion. It  is  in  spiritual  transitions  like  these  that  the  soul  is  lost  and  found  ao-ain. 
Temptation  is  anticipated  and  overcome,  sin  is  cast  away,  and  God  is  tlironed  in"  the 
heart.    It  is  better  to  make  such  honest  discovery  of  ourselves  to  God,  even  in  our 
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weakness  and  lack  of  faith,  than  that  we  should  carry  these  into  the  conduct  of  life, 
It  is  in  these  transitions  of  despair  and  hope  reaching  to  and  resting  in  restored  faith 
and  settled  purpose  of  li'ghteousness,  that  the  overcoming  of  the  world  U  already 
accomplished. 

III.  The  prater  that  seems  to  be  rejected  now  mat  tet  prove  a  oonditiou  of 
ACOEPTANOE.  Had  Israel  herself  really  adopted  the  words  of  this  her  representative 
mediator,  she  would  have  escaped  the  avcful  abyss  that  yawned  before  her,  but  she 
knew  not  the  day  of  her  opportunity.  By  slow  stages  of  recovery,  marked  by  many 
relapses,  was  she  to  climb  to  the  great  truth  from  which  she  bad  fallen,  that  the  Name 
of  (jod  was  her  salvation  and  hope.  So  it  is  that  many  a  prayer  uttered  without 
apparent  answer  supplies  in  itself  a  spiritual  condition  of  ultimate  blessing.  Its  answer 
is  really  begun  in  the  change  of  attitude  assumed,  and  the  spiritual  truth  laid  hold  of. 
By-and-by  irresolution  and  uncertainty  will  give  place  to  faith,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  will  be  opened. — M. 

Vers.  19,  22. — Prayer  a  fruit  of  chastisement.  There  is  a  deeper  and  move  spiritual 
tone  in  this  utterance.  The  heart  of  Israel  is  conceived  of  as  having  been  seaiclu-d  aud 
reveuled.  Repentance  is  felt,  and  confession  made.  The  true  source  of  peace  and  help 
is  sought  after  ;  and  the  false  ones  which  have  been  tested  are  rejected. 

I.  In  the  discipline  and  judgments  of  life  God  teaches  men  now  to  prat. 
Thereby  they  learn  in  a  stem  school  their  own  sinfulness ;  the  misery  and  desolation 
of  the  soul  that  is  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  and  exposed  to  his  wrath  and  curse ; 
tliu  incapacity  of  earthly  things  to  deliver  or  console,  and  the  power  of  God  to  forgive 
and  to  save.  It  is  in  this  estimate  of  themselves  and  their  resources  that  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  real  spiritual  desire.  When  sin  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  a  relation 
is  established  between  the  soul  and  God  which  is  immediately  recognized  in  its  claims. 

II.  The  spirit  which  is  thus  produced  is  alone  acceptable  to  God.  There  are 
many  prayers  which  evidently  ought  not  to  be,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
sinner  and  the  honour  of  his  heavenly  Father  could  not  be,  answered.  The  chief  end 
of  prayer  is  not  gained  in  the  obtaining  of  the  objects  that  are  asked  for,  but  in  the 
gradual  assumption  of  a  right  relation  to  God  and  acknowledgment  of  his  character  and 
authority.  Thus  it  is  that  some  prayers  sound  like  waila  of  despair,  whilst  others  are  full 
of  the  breathings  of  resignation,  obedience,  faith,  and  love.  It  is  with  this  filial  tone 
that  true  prayer  begins.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  learned  that  "  whom  he  loveth 
he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  wliom  he  receiveth,"  that  we  are  able  to  adopt 
it.  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  is  the  burden  of  every  Christ-taught  prayer,  as  it  is  the  out- 
come of  all  true  spiritual  discipline. — M. 

Ver.  21. — Invoking  the  honour  of  Ood.  Not  along  ago  this  phrase,"  Do  not  disgrace 
the  throne  of  thy  glory,"  was  employed  in  prayer  by  a  convert  in  a  certain  religious 
meeting.  Shortly  after  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  papers,  inveighing  against  the  "  pro- 
fanity" of  the  idea ;  in  apparently  complete  ignorance  of  its  scriptural  origin  and  warrant. 
Often  the  language  of  humility  may  conceal  a  conception  of  real  arrogance,  and  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  daring  appeals  to  the  promises,  the  character,  and  the  honour 
of  God  may  have  their  root  in  the  profoundest  reveience  and  faith.  It  is  high  ground 
to  take,  simply  because  no  other  ground  is  available. 

I.   As  SINNERS  HAVE  NO   REASON   FOR  MERCT  IN  THEMSELVES,  THEY  MUST  APPEAL  TO 

God.  Mere  pity  would  be  inadmissible  as  a  motive  to  which  to  appeal.  There  is  no 
ground  of  acceptance  in  the  sinner  himself,  and  consequently  there  remains  only  that 
course  of  action  which -will  illustrate  and  glorify  the  character  of  God.  That  God  had 
chosen  Israel  as  his  servant,  and  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  theocracy,  are 
the  only  reasons  that  are  valid  in  approaching  him  for  mercy.  Any  course  of  action 
wliich  would  fail  to  give  due  respect  to  the  attributes  of  his  character  or  the  purposes  of 
his  grace  in  the  woild  is  already  forbidden  when  it  is  stated.  God  has  been  at  pains  to 
pled>^e  himself  to  the  ultimate  salvation  of  men.  His  Name  is  itself  a  pronise  that  no 
compromise  shall  be  entered  into  or  ineffectual  means  of  salvation  adopted.  Therefore 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  resurrection.  In  him'  the  justice  of  God  ii 
honoured,  and  Ug  Name  revealed  iu  the  hearts  of  men.    It  is  only  as  the  gospel  is  per- 
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ceived  as  the  offspring  of  the  purest,  highest  motives  on  the  part  of  Owl  that  it  can  call 

into  existence  coriesponding  motives  in  the  sinner  himself. 

II.  To  THE  SAINT  THE  HONOUR  OF  GOD  SHOtTLD  EVEB  BE  OP  MORE  ACCOUNT  THAN  HIS 

OWN  WELFARE.  "  Por  Christ's  sake "  is  a  formula  in  which  much  of  this  feeling  is 
i&plicitly  expressed.  The  exigencies  of  God's  kingdom,  the  furtherance  of  his  purposes 
of  love  and  grace,  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  righteousness,  are  essential  to  a 
true  Christian  life  as  to  true  prayer.  And  the  keenest  susceptibility  should  be  felt  to 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  God's  servants  which  would  seem  to  injure  his  cause  in  th« 
world  or  to  misrepresent  his  character. 

III.  God's  Kame  is  pledged  to  and  bound  up  with  the  salvation  of  men.  It 
seems  a  daring  and  wondrous  plea  to  urge  in  the  presence  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  truly  ofier,  and  it  is  of  infinite  avail.  If  we 
accept  Christ  as  representing  the  honour  and  righteousness  of  God,  are  we  not  assured 
that  every  prayer  truly  offered  in  his  name  shall  be  answered?  The  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  God's  servants  are  guaranteed  by  such  a  consideration,  and  we  cannot  offer  it  too 
often  or  insist  upon  it  with  too  grea.';  earnestness. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — ThavJefulness  through  contrast ;  a  harvest  sermon.  These  verses  are  a 
terrible  picture  of  drought  and  famine.  Our  thankfuluess  for  what  God  has  done  for 
us  in  the  bounteous  harvest  he  has  given  may  be  called  forth  the  more  by  considering 
the  contrast  with  our  happy  lot  which  these  verses  present.-  Contrast  is  a  great  teacher. 
It  is  the  black  board  on  which  the  teacher's  white  markings  are  more  clearly  seen,  the 
dark  background  of  the  sky  on  the  face  of  which  the  stars  shine  out  the  more.  Now,  this 
chapter  is  all  concerning,  not  a  bountiful  harvest,  but  a  dread  famine.  We  cannot  deter- 
mine the  date  of  this  famine,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  premonitory  judg- 
ments of  God  sent  to  teach  his  sinful  people  wisdom,  so  that  the  more  terrible  judgments 
of  the  future  years  might  not  be  needed.  "A  terrible  drought  had  fallen  upon  the  land, 
and  the  prophet's  picture  of  it  is  like  some  of  Dantt's  in  its  realism,  Its  pathos,  and  in 
its  terror.  In  the  presence  of  a  common  calamity  all  distinctions  of  class  have 
vanished,  and  the  nobles  send  their  little  ones  to  the  wells,  and  they  come  back  with 
empty  vessels  and  drooping  heads,  instead  of  with  the  gladness  that  used  to  be  heard 
in  the  places  of  drawing  water.  Far  afield  the  ploughmen  are  standing  among  the 
cracked  furrows,  gazing  with  despair  at  the  brown  chapped  earth,  and  out  in  the  field 
the  very  dumb  creatures  are  sharing  in  the  common  sorrow.  And  the  imperious  law  of 
self-preservation  overpowers  and  crushes  the  maternal  instincts.  '  Yea,  the  hind  also 
calved  iu  the  field,  and  forsook  it,  because  there  was  no  grass.'  And  on  every  hill-top, 
where  cooler  air  might  be  found,  the  once  untameable  wild  asses  are  standing  with  open 
nostrils,  panting  for  air,  their  filmy  eyes  failing  them,  gazing  for  the  rain  that  will  not 
come.  It  is  a  true  descrii  tion — so  they  tay  who  know  what  drought  in  Eastern  lands 
is  and  does.  How  it  distressed  the  earth,  the  beasts,  and  man,  is  all  vividly  por- 
trayed." The  pits,  some  of  them  natural  hollows  in  the  hard  rock  and  in  caves,  where 
evaporation  was  less  speedy  ;  others  of  them  dykes  and  cisterns,  the  works  of  man ; — 
but  all  alike  were  empty.  The  ground  was  split  by  reason  of  the  long  drought  into 
wide  and  deep  fissures ;  earth's  wounds  for  man's  sin,  mute  mouths  crying  to  Heaven 
for  pity,  the  lips  of  earth  suffering,  waiting  for  a  drop  of  water  to  relieve  the  torment 
of  its  awful  thirst.  And  not  the  land  only,  but  the  dumb  brutes  were  involved  in  the 
common  woe.  The  hind,  driven  down  from  her  high  places  into  the  fields  in  search  of 
the  grass  that  has  disappeared  from  the  lofty  heights,  meets  with  disappointment  here 
also,  and  in  her  agony  of  hunger  and  thirst  forgot  and  forsook  her  young,  whom  she, 
above  most  other  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  was  wont  to  care  for  and  cherish  tenderly  ; 
and  the  hardy  wild  asses  (ver.  6)  found  their  hunger  even  greater  than  they  could  bear, 
and  panted  in  terror  and  distress.  And  man — all  ranks  and  ages  were  smitten,  the  people 
g'  nerally  were  languishing.  The  gates  of  the  cities  and  other  chief  places  of  concourse 
were  "black  unto  the  ground,"  wiih  the  sad,  coloured  garments  of  the  mourners  who 
hint  prostrate  there;  and  one  long,  loud,  hitter  cry  went  up  from  the  whole  city  of  God. 
But  what  a  contrast  is  our  condition  to  iheirsl  See  it  in  the  aspects  of  the  fields  ere 
harvest  was  gathered  in.  In  the  gifts  of  all  nurturing  powers  from  heaven-'— rain,  dew, 
and  tountains  of  water.  In  the  abundance  providml  for  man  and  beast,  and  in  the  con- 
tentment and  peace  of  the  herds  of  the  field.     In  the  glad  congratulations  of  all  classes 
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In  the  land,  from  the  labourer  to  the  noble,  because  of  what  God  has  given-  The  wholn 
nation  rejoices,  a  cry  not  of  sorrow  but  of  gladness  goes  up  from  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low  alike.  And  this  contrast  is  seen  also  in  the  thouj^hts  of  God 
prompted  by  the  two  events.  "  The  dearth "  made  the  people  think  that  God  was  as  a 
stranger  in  the  land,  one  who  knew  nothing  of  them  or  their  need.  If  we  felt  concnrn- 
ing  our  distresses  that  God  was  as  a  stranger  to  us,  they  wuuld  be  much  harder  to  hear. 
But  so  Judah  and  Jerusalem  thought.  Nor  was  this  the  wurst  thought ;  for  if  Ood 
knew  how  they  were  suftering,  and  yet  no  help  came,  did  not  a  yet  darker  surmise  set  m 
warranted  ?  Was  it  not  as  if  he  were  "  as  a  wayfaring  man  that  but  turned  aside  to 
tarry  for  the  night,"  and  who  therefore,  having  no  interest  in  the  place  or  the  people, 
would  care  but  little  for  them  ?  This  was  a  terrible  thought  indeed.  If  our  mind  be 
haunted  with  the  dread  thought  that  God  looks  on  unmoved  at  our  affliction,  and  cares 
not  for  our  distress — what,  then,  can  we  do?  But  so  they  thought.  The  sun  rose  and  set, 
the  stars  looked  down  upon  them  just  as  they  had  done  at  other  times ;  but  there  was 
no  heart  of  love  in  their  calm,  unmoved  gaze ;  and  so  it  seemed  there  was  no  heart  in 
dod,  and  that  he,  unmoved  by  their  appeal,  left  them  to  perish.  Or  could  it  be  that, 
after  all  their  boasting  in  him  as  mighty  to  save.  One  mightier  than  he  had  arisen  and 
overpowered  him ;  that  he  was  "  as  one  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man  that  cannot  save  "  ? 
Was  there  some  cruel  fate  which,  after  all,  was  ruling  over  their  destinies,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  mighty  One,  of  whom  tlicir  fathers  told,  from  coming  to  their  help  as  in 
the  days  of  old  ?  Such  dark  and  terrible  thoughts  float  about  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
hour  of  dire  distress  such  as  this  dearth  had  brought  upon  them.  And  so  all  hope  was 
quenched,  the  voice  of  prayer  was  stifled,  their  hearts  died  down  in  complete  despair. 
I'he  dearth  in  itself  was  bad  enough,  causing  bodily  agony  beyond  all  description ,  but 
its  horrors  were  heighteu(.'d  and  awfully  intensified  by  the  dark  thoughts  about  God  to 
which  their  distress  gave  rise.  But  in  all  this,  what  a  contrast  does  our  happier  lot 
present  ?  The  thoughts  of  God  which  the  harvest  he  has  given  piompt  are  the  very  • 
opposite  of  those  which,  as  we  have  seen,  haunted  the  minds  of  those  who  suffered 
ander  the  dearth.  Not  as  a  stranger  ignorant  of  us  and  our  wants  does  God  ajipear, 
but  as  One  who  "  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  all  these  things,"  and  who  openeth 
his  hand  and  filleth  us  with  good.  And  still  less  as  a  wayfaring  man,  and  who 
therefore  has  no  concern  nor  care  for  land  or  people.  Every  siolden  ear  of  corn 
has  been  a  tongue  as  well,  and  has  told  eloquently  though  silently  of  our  Father's 
care.  The  wide-stretching  fields  of  corn  have  been  filled  with  these  myriad  witnesses 
to  his  lovCj  and  have  stood  up  in  their  serried  ranks,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  unbelieving 
heart,  that  would  harbour  hard  thoughts  of  God.  As  all  with  one  consent  yield  to  the 
summer  breeze,  so  with  like  oneness  of  consent,  do  they  attest  his  unfailing  goodness 
and  his  never-ceasing  care.  And  they  proclaim  him,  too,  as  the  Hope  of  his  people,  and 
their  Saviour  indeed.  He  is  no  "  mighty  man  that  cannot  save."  For  all  the  treasures 
of  the  field,  created,  preserved,  and  ripened  for  our  use,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  influences 
which  threatened  them,  all  show  that  he  is  mighty  to  save.  His  hand  held  in  check 
every  hostile  power,  every  destructive  storm,  every  killing  frost,  every  blighting  mildew, 
every  creeping  caterpillar,  and  all  else  that  would  have  robbed  us  i>f  the  corn  he  has 
giveu.  Oh,  what  a  gospel  do  the  fields  preach  I  And  how  differently  God  might  have 
diait  with  usl  For  whilst  there  is  so  vast  a  contrast  between  our  harvest  and  that 
dearth  of  which  these  verses  tell,  there  has  been  no  such  contrast  between  our  conduct 
and  that  which  brought  upon  Judah  the  calamity  from  which  they  suffered.  Have  we 
not  reason  to  make  the  same  confession  which  was  made  concerning  them  ? — "  0  Loid, 
.  .  .  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,"  etc.  (ver.  7).  What,  gratitude  then,  does  such 
iung-s  iffering  love  call  for  from  us!  Let,  then,  our  harvest  lead  us  to  do  that  which 
J  udah's  dearth  led  the  prophet  to  do — to  turn  to  God,  and  confess  him  as  our  Hope  and 
our  Saviour  in  time  of  trouble.  In  this  way  he  is  again  standing  at  our  doors  and 
knockin;4  for  admission.  The  "miracle  of  the  loaves"  is  done  over  again  for  our 
c<imfort  and  help.  We  have  "  the  joy  of  liarvest,"  let  him  have  it  also  in  gathering  us 
int»  the  garner  of  his  faithful  souls  for  time  and  for  eternity. — C. 

Vers.  7 — 9. — An  absent  Ood  deplored.  The  dearth  told  of  in  foregoing  verses  and 
the  misery  caused  thereby  led  to  the  conviction  that  God  had  abandoned  his  people. 
In  these  versos  and  throughout  this  section  down  to  ch.  xv.  9  we  find  the  prophet 
pleading  wi'th  Chxl  to  return.    In  theie  verses  we  are  altown'-> 
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I.   ThK   0AU8EB  WHICH   HAD   BROUOHT   ABOUT   THE  DiVINB   WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THEM. 

Their  "  iniquities,"  "  backslidings,"  "  sins  "  (ver.  7).  Nothing  else  has  such  power  ; 
sin  only  can  shut  out  Gh>d,  but  it  always  will  and  does. 

IL  The  happt  memories  which  made  it  so  bitter.  God  had  revealed  himself  to 
them  in  such  endearing  manner.  He  had  been  ever  "  tJie  Rope  of  Israel."  He  h»d 
inspired,  maintained,  and  justified  that  hope  again  and  again.  And  he  had  become 
the  Hope  of  Israel  through  having  shown  himself  so  perpetually  "  the  Saviour  thereof 
in  the  time  of  trouble."  The  memory  of  God's  servants  was  stored  with  recollections 
of  such  deliverances,  national  and  individual,  from  troubles  temporal  and  spiritual ; 
vouchsafed,  too,  not  because  of  Israel's  deserving,  but  out  of  God's  pure  bounty.  Now, 
it  was  these  happy  memories  which  made  God's  present  dealings  with  them  so  terrible 
to  bear. 

IIL  The  sad  contrast  between  the  Divinb  manifestations  now  and  of  old. 
We  have  seen  what  he  had  been  to  Israel,  but  now,  the  prophet  complains,  he  is  to 
them  very  far  from  what  he  was  then.  He  is  "as  a  stranger,  "a  wayfaring  man,"  as 
one  "  taken  by  surprise,"  as  one  strong  but  yet  unable  to  help.  Their  enemies  would 
taunt  them  with  the  reproach  that  either  God  was  as  a  stranger,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  for  them ;  or,  if  they  denied  that,  then  it  must  be  that  there  was  a  stronger  than 
he,  who  had  taken  him  by  surprise  and  prevented  his  rendering  help  to  his  afflicted 
people.  Either  be  would  not  or  he  could  not — on  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
they  by  the  force  of  their  present  circumstances  were  thrown.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  mystery  of  life,  its  sins  and  sorrows,  do  often  force  perplexed  and 
troubled  minds  perilously  near  to  one  or  other  of  these  conclusions,  which  nevertheless 
faith  affirms  to  be  alike  false,  and  will  never  admit  for  one  moment. 

IV.  The  boueces  of  hope  under  circumstances  like  these.  They  are :  1.  The 
Name  of  God.  This  the  prophet  pleads  (ver.  7).  He  confesses  that  all  their  own  con- 
duct is  altofjether  against  them.  They  can  have  no  hope  in  themselves.  But  the  Name 
of  God  remains  to  be  urged  in  his  pleading,  and  therefore  it  is  this  Name  that  he 
does  urge.  "  Do  thou  it  for  thy  Name's  sake."  Here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  change. 
When  driven  out  of  all  hope  in  ourselves  by  reason  of  our  sins,  we  may  yet  hope  in  God, 
and  plead  the  grace  and  goodness  that  are  evermore  in  him.  2.  The  presence  of  his 
appointed  ordinances  and  his  chosen  dwelling-place  in  their  midst.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  ver.  9,  "  Yet  thou  art  in  the  midst  of  us."  The  temple,  the  altar,  the  sacrifice,  the 
priests,  the  ark,  were  all  there ;  the  appointed  channels  of  communication  between  God 
and  his  people.  And  so  long  as  we  may  go  nnto  his  footstool,  and  the  throne  of  grace 
is  open  to  us,  there  is  hope  in  that.  God  will  come  to  us  again  in  the  way  of  his  holy 
and  appointed  ordinances,  if  we  will  go  along  that  way  to  seek  him.  3.  They  were  the 
objects  of  hit  love.  "  We  are  called  by  thy  Name."  Israel  was  so.  God  had  chosen 
them  at  the  first.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him."  And  it  ia  because 
of  that  undying  love  of  God,  they  who  for  their  sins  have  lost  his  presence  may  yet 
win  it  back  again. 

V.  The  PKiiSENT  duty.  Prayer.  The  prophet  betook  himself  hereto.  "  Leave  us 
not,"  he  cries  (ver.  9).  And  nothing  barred  the  success  of  this  prayer  but  that  the 
people  for  whom  he  prayed  had  no  heart  in  it.  God  stood  ready  to  forgive  and  restore. 
The  prophet's  prayer  was  fully  answered  on  the  part  of  God.  But  those  for  whom  he 
prayed  were  not  ready,  and  so  their  judgment  went  on.  But  for  ourselves,  if  we 
deplore  an  absent  God,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  these  potent  arms  of  all-prevailing 
prayer,  and  God  shall  ere  long  be  again  known  to  us  as  of  old  as  our  Hope  and  our 
Saviour  in  time  of  trouble.— 0, 

Vers.  13 — l^.^Fahe  teachers  no  adeqitate  excuse  for  evU  conduct.  No  doubt  the 
people  to  whom  Jeremiah  was  sent  had  been  encouraged  in  their  ungodliness  by  the 
faithlessness  and  sin  of  their  prophets.  Blind  guides  were  leading  the  blind,  and  with 
the  inevitable  result.  And  here  Jeremiah  pleads,  as  an  excuse  for  his  people's  sin,  that 
they  had  been  thus  misled.    But  God  refuses  to  admit  the  plea.     Now,  on  this,  note — 

I.  False  teaching  is  some  excuse  fob  evil  conduct.  The  deepest  instincts  of 
our  hearts  affirm  this.  Our  Lord  himself  does  so,  when  he  says,  "  He  that  knew  not 
his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  But  this  word  of  his, 
whilst  it  allows  tbat  lack  of  teaching  is  some  excuse,  denies  that  it  is  sufficient  (o^ 
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John  xix.  11).  8t.  Paul  also  says,  concerning  the  heathen  nations,  "  The  time  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at." 

n.  But  it  is  not  an  adkqdatb  exoubb.  For:  1.  The  taught  are  the  creators 
almost  as  much  as  the  creatures  of  their  teachers.  The  people  who  clamour  for  smooth 
things  to  be  prophesied  to  them  will  find  such  prophets  forthcoming.  Ahab's  pro- 
phets— all  of  thorn  but  Micaiah — were  such.  It  is  true,  "  like  priest,  like  people ;"  but 
it  is  also  true,  "  like  people,  like  priest."  The  demand  creates  the  supply.  The  pastors 
of  the  Church  are  the  product  of  the  Church,  almost  as  much  as  the  Church  is  the 
product  of  the  pastors.  What  a  worldly  Church  wants  it  will  have,  for  the  woe  both 
of  itself  and  its  pastors  alike.  2.  2%*^  have  a  sure  test  by  which  to  try  all  their 
teachers.  "  To  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony,"  etc.  Conscience  also  is  ever  on  the  side 
of  God,  and  is  prompt  to  condemn  all  teaching  that  leads  to  sin.  The  Holy  Spirit 
likewise  pleads  in  men's  hearts  for  God.  And  the  faithful  words  of  those  in  whom 
God's  Spirit  dwells.  None,  therefore,  are  shut  up  to  any  human  teachers.  3.  And 
where  evil  teachers  have  been  followed,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  the  protest  which  these 
other  higher  and  sitrer  guides  have  uttered,  or  would  have  uttered  had  they  been 
suffered  so  to  do. 

III.    BlTT   IF   IT    BE    ILL   FOB  THE   TAUaHT,  IT   IS  TET   MORE   ILL  FOB  THE   TEACHERS. 

"  His  blood  will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hands."  The  most  awful  of  our  Lord's 
denunciations  were  addressed  to  such  evil  teachers  (cf.  the  oft-repeated,  "  Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!" cf.  ver.  14,  etc.). 

Conclusion.  1.  Let  those  who  are  taught  by  any  human  teachers  test  what  they 
receive  by  the  Word  of  God.  Be  as  the  Bereans  (Acts  xvii.  11).  2.  Let  those  who 
teach  watch  anxiously  and  prayerfully  against  the  temptation  to  conform  their  teach- 
ings to  the  likings  of  their  hearers  rather  than  to  their  needs.  Let  them  remember 
that  the  causes  of  error  and  false  teaching  are  much  more  moral  than  they  are 
intellectual.  3.  Let  teachers  and  taught  alike  sit  daily  at  hia  feet  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."— 0. 

Veri.  17 — 22. — Hie  distracting  power  of  great  distress.  The  prophet  seems  blinded 
by  his  tears.  The  distress  portrayed  here  is  terrible  indeed,  and  the  prophet  so  realized 
it  that  his  mind  appears  to  have  reeled  beneath  his  apprehensions  of  the  coming 
calamities.  Hence  he  falls  into  utterances  which  can  only  be  regarded,  however  par- 
donable and  comprehensible  under  his  piteous  circumstances  (cf.  ver.  18),  as  exagge- 
rated, and  in  many  respects,  as  all  such  utterances  are,  incorrect.  Every  sentence  in 
ver.  19,  etc.,  is  open  to  grave  question.  It  would  be  dreadful  if  they  were  not. 
Note— 

I.  The  prophet's  bxpostulationb.  (Ver.  19.)  Now,  God  did  not  "  utterly  reject 
Judah,"  nor  did  "his  soul  loathe  Zion."  It  was  his  love  for  his  people  that  determined 
him  at  all  costs  to  purge  them  from  their  evil. 

II.  His  COMPLAINTS.  (Ver.  19.)  He  complains  that  they  had  been  disappointed 
and  implies  that  God  was  the  cause  why  their  expectations  had  failed.  They  had 
no  right  to  look  for  peace,  being  what  they  were. 

III.  His  CONFESSIONS.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  more  sure  to  gain  the 
mercy  of  God  than  such  confession  as  this,  if  it  were  indeed  sincere  and  gener^  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  sinned.  But  this  it  was  not ;  it  was  because  they  would  not 
repent,  would  not  return  unto  the  Lord,  that  therefore  his  wrath  arose  against  them 
until  there  was  no  remedy. 

IV.  His  bntkeatibs.  (Ver.  21.)  God  never  "  abhorred  "  his  people,  but  only  their 
sins ;  and  that  God  should  be  thought  to  "  disgrace  "  the  throne  of  his  glory  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  grounds  we  have  stated.  Nor  either  is  it  God's  way  to  "  break 
hi*  covenant." 

V.  His  pleas.  (Ver.  22.)  Here  the  prophet  pleads  truly.  There  was  no  hope  in 
any  heathen  deity,  but  in  God  alone.  And  had  the  people  indeed  "  waited  "  upon  God, 
matters  had  gone  more  happily  with  them.  But  this  was  just  what  they  did  not  do.  Now, 
concerning  all  such  utterances  as  these  :  1.  Bear  with  them.  God  did  so.  He  rebuked 
not  his  servant,  though  that  servant  had  spoken  unadvisedly  concerning  him.  2.  Be 
uery  slow  to  believe  them.  Cf.  Naomi,  and  her  false  forebodings  of  fear.  How  ill  she 
tliouiiht  God  would  deal  with  her  I    How  gracious,  in  fact,  that  dealing  was  I     And  St, 
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Paul  assures  us  that  "  God  hath  not  cast  off  his  people."  "  All  Israel  shall  be  saved." 
Let  us  wait  on  and  wait  for  God.  3.  Be  ashamed  if  by  our  sin  we  have  caused  such 
distress.  Jeremiah  had  not  sinned,  but  he  mourns  as  if  the  sin  were  his  own.  Behold- 
ing the  sorrow  onr  sin  causes  to  those  who  love  us  will,  if  we  be  not  utterly  hardened, 
arouse  shame,  sorrow,  and  contrition  in  our  own  hearts.  4.  If  those  who  know  most  of 
the  mind  of  God  tremble  for  us,  have  we  not  reason  to  tremble  for  ourselves  ? — C. 

Ver.  21. — A  dread/til  apprehension.  That  GJod  should  "  abhor "  us.  Such  appre- 
hension filled  the  prophet's  mind,  as  it  has  other  minds. 

I.  But  this  God  neveb  does.  He  is  our  Father ;  he  so  loved  us  as  to  give  Christ 
for  us.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  let  our  apprehensions  be  what  they  may,  that  he 
can  abhor  us. 

IL  But  he  mat  seem  to.  1.  No  one  will  think  thus  of  God  by  reason  only  of 
temporal  calamities.  These  have  again  and  again  come  and  do  come  to  God's  servants, 
but  produce  no  such  distressing  thought  as  this  (cf.  Ps.  xzii.,  "  He  hath  not  despised 
uor  abhorred,"  etc.).  2.  Nor  will  spiritual  distress  alone  cause  it.  There  may  be  loss 
of  comfort  in  God ;  no  enjoyment  in  prayer  or  worship.  Sin  may  again  reassert  its 
mastery,  and  fill  the  eoul  with  sorrow.  Doubts  may  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
souL  But  none  of  these  will  of  themselves  lead  to  the  thought  that  God  abhors  us. 
3.  They  may  do  so,  however,  if  the  presence  of  sorrow,  temporal  or  spiritual,  he  sc 
severe  as  to  throw  the  mind  off  its  halance.  ((Jf.  former  homily.)  Despair  has  for  a  while 
under  such  circumstances  wrought  this  harm,  and  that  in  the  holiest  minds.  Even 
our  blessed  Lord  knew  somewhat  of  this  awful  experience  (cf.  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
and  the  cry  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,"  etc.).  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  Jeremiah 
here,  and  others  have  been  instances.  Cowper  the  poet  also,  and  the  not  unfrequent 
cases  of  religious  melancholy  leading  either  to  settled  gloom  or  even  suicide.  The 
tenderest  pity  and  compassion  are  to  be  felt  for  such.  4.  Persistent  disobedience  and 
repeated  backsliding  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  apprehension.  When  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  fill  the  heart,  especially  the  heart  which  has  once  been  cleansed, 
then  "  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first "  (cf.  Saul,  Judas,  Ahitbophel). 
Yes ;  such  sin  has  power  to  turn  the  sun  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
to  make  the  very  stars  fall  from  heaven.  God  becomes  the  horror  of  the  soul,  and  men 
will  "  make  their  bed  in  hell "  if  but  they  may  flee  from  his  dreadful  presence. 

III.  The  gebat  destroyer  of  this  dread.  It  is  suggested  by  the  prophet's  own 
words  :  "  Abhor  us  not,  for  thy  Nam^s  sake."  This  is  the  antidote  of  all  such  fearful 
dread.  The  Name  of  God,  i.e.  that  by  which  he  has  made  himself  known.  And  what 
has  been  the  verdict  of  all  the  witness  concerning  God,  which  his  words  and  works  and 
ways  have  borne,  but  this,  that  he  is  plenteous  in  mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  him — to 
all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  ?  He  is  the  "  God  of  all  grace."  And  if  Israel  of  old 
had  proof  of  this,  how  much  more  have  we  in  Christ!  Behold  Gk)d  in  him  ;  he  is  the 
Name  of  God  to  us  men.  Then,  where  this  dread  apprehension  exists,  let  Christ  be 
preached,  meditated  upon,  sought  in  prayer,  confessed  with  the  lip,  served  and  followed 
in  the  life,  waited  on  continually,  and  soon  this  dread  shall  pass  away. — C. 

Ver.  14. — Lying  prophets.  Every  divinely  inspired  prophet  of  the  olden  times  wa- 
emphatically  a  "  seer,"  gifted  with  the  power  of  looking,  as  other  men  could  not,  into  tL<i 
inmost  heart  of  things — passing  events,  natural  laws,  Divine  providences — so  as  to  dis- 
cern their  deeper  meaning.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  all  came  under  his 
survey,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  do  mainly  with  those  absolute  and  universal  truths  which 
are  in  no  way  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time.  As  the  prophet  is  called  a  seer,  so  the 
subject  of  his  prophecy  is  often  called  a  "  vision."  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  prophetic  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  of  a  pictorial,  symbolic 
character  (see  Numb.  xxiv.  4  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  17 ;  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  L 10 ;  Hab.  ii. 
1),  and  even  when  they  were  otherwise,  similar  phraseology  is  often  used  to  indicate  the 
prophet's  extraordinary  power  of  moral  and  spiritual  insight.  But  this  passage  speaks 
of  false  prophets — men  who  assumed  the  prophetic  function  when  not  divinely  called 
to  it,  mere  pretenders  to  the  prophetic  gift.  Ezekicl  calls  them  the  "  foolish  prophets, 
that  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing "  (Ezek  xiii.  3).  Every  age  has 
had  wme  such  misleading  witnesses.    Christ  warned  the  people  against  them  in  his 
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day  (Matt.  vU.  16  ;  xxiv.  24),  St.  John  spoke  of  their  uprising  as  a  characteristio  of  the 
"  last  time  "  (1  John  ii  18 ;  iv.  1).  Our  own  age  is  certainly  no  exception.  Men  may 
not  claim  Divine  inspiration  in  the  old  prophetic  sense,  but  never  virere  there  bolder 
claims  to  deep  spiritual  insight,  never  such  adventurous  flights  into  the  realms  of  mys- 
tery, never  so  many  dogmatio  remedies  for  the  intellectual  restlessness  or  the  moral 
diseases  of  human  nature.    Note,  here— 

I.  That  freedom  of  thouoht  and  of  speech  which  would  seem  to  be  a  fixed 
PRiNoiPLE  OF  Divine  ooyehnment.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  false  prophets 
from  speaking;  the  people  were  only  forbidden  to  listen  to  them.  Though  it  be 
nothing  but  a  vision  of  their  own  diseased  fancy,  a  conceit  of  their  own  distempered 
brain,  that  men  have  to  deliver,  they  are  allowed  to  deliver  it.  Better  so,  that  the  false 
should  come  out  to  the  light  of  day,  confronting  the  truth,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  suppressed  by  an  external  force  that  may  at  another  time  be  enlisted  on  its  side. 
The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  public  conflict  with  error  and  all  its  forces.  A 
marvellous  change,  as  regards  the  openness  of  the  conflict,  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  when  Milton  wrote  his  '  Areopagitica '  and  Jeremy  Taylor  his  'Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying.' No  doubt  it  is  full  of  danger  to  the  weak  and  wavering,  to  tho&e  whose 
mental  eagerness  is  not  tempered  by  humility  and  whose  hearts  are  not  "  established 
with  grace."  But  this  is  God's  way  of  leading  the  world  on  to  fuller,  clearer  light 
And  is  it  not  in  harmony  with  his  whole  moral  administration  of  human  affairs  ?  He 
puts  awful,  destructive  powers  into  men's  hands,  and  he  holds  each  one  responsible  for 
the  way  in  which  he  wields  them.  There  are  boundless  possibilities  of  evil  around  xn 
all,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and  our  case  would  be  sad  indeed  if  there  were  not  equal 
and  still  greater  possibilities  of  good.  It  is  well  that  the  false  prophets  should  tell  out 
their  "  dreams,"  if  only  that  the  light  of  Ck>d  may  expose  their  emptiness  and  the 
breath  of  Gud  may  scatter  them. 

II.  The  need  of  a  sube  obitebion  of  judgment.  How  shall  we  discern  between 
the  false  and  the  true?  These  supposed  prophetic  utterances  of  old  were  subjected  to 
certain  tests.  1.  Their  verity.  If  they  were  falsified  by  the  facts  of  history  or  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  people,  they  could  not  be  of  God.  2.  Harmony  with  Divine 
Law.  They  must  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality ;  could  not  promise 
prosperity  apart  from  repentance,  or  cry,  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was  "  no  peace.' 
3.  The  personal  character  of  the  teacher.  The  messengers  of  a  holy  God  must  needs 
be  themselves  holy.  The  quality  of  their  message  would  be  reflected  in  their  own  life 
The  same  principles  hold  good  now.  Such  an  essential  connection  exists  between 
truth  in  thought  and  truth  of  feeling,  character,  life,  that  every  form  of  doctrine  must 
be  judged  by  its  moral  influence,  both  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Moreover,  Christianity  refers  us  to  a  testing  principle  of  still 
higher  quality  and  completer  efficacy — the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  grace  in 
our  own  soub.  "  He  that  is  spirituiJ,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  ii.  15).  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,"  etc.  (1  John  iL  20,  21).  There  is  no  safeguard  against  eryor  but  this 
Divine  faculty.  As  regards  an  external  standard,  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth  are 
the  touchstone.  "To  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony,"  etc.  (Isa.  viii.  20).  The  voice, 
the  Law,  the  life  of  God  in  your  own  soul,  is  a  touchstone  of  still  more  delicate  quality 
and  ready  application.  If  what  you  read  or  hear  will  not  bear  this  test,  it  is  but  the 
"  dream  "  of  a  false  prophet,  "  the  deceit  of  his  own  heart,"  and  no  true  "  burden  of 
the  Lord." 

III.  God's  subb  vindication  of  the  cause  of  his  own  tbuth,  whateybb  forces 
MAT  ASSAIL  IT.  (See  vers.  15, 16.)  The  ministry  of  the  true  prophets  was  a  mar- 
vellous revelation  of  the  Divine-power  that  sustained  them  and  verified  their  words. 
They  were  seldom  called  to  do  battle  with  the  false  prophets  on  their  own  ground, 
directly  to  assail  their  errors  by  argument  and  disproof.  They  were  simply  called  to 
proclaim  the  truth,  leaving  it  with  God  to  make  it  victorious.  The  apostles  of  Christ 
dealt  with  the  abounding  theoretical  and  practical  evils  of  their  day  on  very  much  the 
same  principle.  The  thing  that  is  false  gains  its  influence  over  men's  minds  by  reason 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  true.  The  counterfeit  circulates  because  it  seems  like  the  real 
win.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  so  efiectually  rebuke  it  as  by  setting  forth  the 
glory  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  perversion  or  the  mocking  shadow.  In  the  full,  'dear 
light  and  the  spreading  power  of  the  truth  error  must,  sooner  or  kter,  wither  and  die. 
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Let  US  have  faith  in  the  triumphant  force  of  God's  own  Word.  '  '■  What  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord,"  etc.  (ch.  xxiii.  28,  29).  We  may  well  trust  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  that  which  is  the  product  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  backed  by  all  th« 
resources  of  omnipotence. — W. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  miseries  produced  by  lack  of  water,  I.  The  bittbb  cONSOlousNEas 
THAT  AN  IMPBBATIVB  NEED  OANNOT  BE  SATISFIED.  Well  might  there  be  mournlng, 
languishing,  and  crying.  When  we  are  speaking  of  need,  one  of  the  first  questions  to 
be  asked  is  whether  the  need  is  natural  or  artificial.  An  artificial  need,  by  continued 
self-indulgence,  may  come  to  be  very  keenly  felt ;  and  yet,  when  circumstances  arise 
which  prevent  the  satisfying  of  the  need,  the  artificiality  of  it  is  clearly  seen.  But  a 
natural  need,  when  the  supplies  are  stopped,  soon  shows  how  clamorous  it  can  become, 
how  productive  of  unendurable  pain.  These  Israelites  had  been  multiplying  artificial 
ne«ds.  Ilhey  thought  they  needed  visible  images,  to  be  richly  adorned  and  constantly 
worshipped.  They  thought  they  needed  large  external  possessions,  and  so  the  land 
became  full  of  covetousness.  Rich  men  tried  to  increase  their  riches,  and  poor  men 
wanted,  above  all  things,  to  get  out  of  their  poverty.  But  all  the  while  the  difference 
between  natural  and  artificial  need  was  forgotten.  The  natural  needs  went  on  being 
satisfied,  because  God,  who  gives  rain  from  heaven,  was  long-suffering ;  and  the  supply 
came  so  habitually  that  the  people  did  not  reckon  how  there  was  a  hand  upon  the  foun- 
tain of  the  waters  which  could  seal  them  up  in  a  moment.  But  now,  no  sooner  is 
the  supply  stopped  than  there  is  deep  and  inconceivable  misery.  The  idolater  will 
go  on  living,  even  if  you  take  his  images  away ;  a  rich  man  need  not  die  because  he  is 
stripped  of  his  possessions ;  but  what  shall  one  do  who  cannot  get  water  to  drink  ? 
The  unendurable  pain  of  Dives  in  Hades  came  not  from  the  lost  wealth  and  splendour 
cf  earth,  but  because  he  could  not  get  the  least  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

IL  The  vanity  or  human  resoueces.  Jerusalem  now  abounds  in  pools  and  cisterns, 
and  the  probability  is  that  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  there  was  a  similar  abundance,  both 
within  and  without  the  city.  Great  cities  have  always  had  to  see  to  the  providing  of 
water,  according  to  their  judgment  of  what  was  necessary.  A  due  supply  of  water  is 
one  of  the  most  important  charges  that  can  be  entrusted  to  any  municipality.  The 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  may  have  done  their  best  according  to  iheir  lights ;  but  they 
had  forgotten  that  the  most  they  could  do  was  to  provide  receptacles  lor  the  Divine 
bounty.  They  had  hewn  cisterns  without  considering  that  a  time  might  come  when 
there  would  be  no  water  to  put  into  the  cisterns.  That  time  has  come,  and  where  is 
now  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  strength  of  the  mighty  ?  Men  may  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  rule  on  earth ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  the  spaces  above,  where  the 
clouds  gather  and  whence  the  rains  descend,  are  beyond  their  control. 

III.  The  nulliftinq  of  human  industby.  The  work  of  the  ploughman  is  in  vain 
God  requires  man  to  work  and  study  in  order  to  get  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  but  it  is 
only  too  easy  for  him  in  all  his  work  and  study  to  forget  God.  He  who  expects  a 
harvest  will  not  omit  ploughing,  sowing,  irrigating — without  these  works  expectation 
would  be  idiotic — but  he  may  very  easily  omit  fiiith  in  God.  He  may  neglect  the 
bestowment  of  the  firstfruits,  and  all  that  service  of  God  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
give  us  strength  to  render.  Well  may  such  a  one  be  ashamed  when  the  <;round  is 
chapped  and  there  is  no  rain  in  the  earth.  This  is  the  sign  of  his  own  folly  in  attenfling 
to  certain  seoomlary  requisites  and  forgetting  the  one  requisite  most  important  of  all. 
When  it  is  so  required,  God  can  feed  thousands  without  any  sowing  and  reapin  t,  at  all ;  but 
uo  man  is  allowed  to  reckon  that  his  sowing  will  assuredly  be  followed  by  reaping.  He 
may  sow  wheat  bountifully,  only  to  reap  thorns  bouutiluUy,  because  he  has  forgotten 
God  (ch.  xii.  13).  If  the  sowing  is  in  prayer  and  humility,  in  gratitude  for  the  past 
and  reasonable  expectation  for  the-  future,  then  the  sower  will  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Whatever  other  things  God's  servants  may  lack,  God  will  put  the  true, 
abiding  glory  upon  them. 

IV.  The    LINKINO    of    man   with    the    brute   creation   in    a    common   8UFFEBIN8. 

The  hinds  and  the  wild  asses  suffer,  and  doubtless  they  were  prominent  representatives 
of  many  other  classes  o'  the  brute  creation  ('The  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  172).  A 
common  thirst  not  only  brings  down  the  noble  to  the  level  of  the  mean  man,  but  man  in 
general  to  the  level  of  the  )rute.     It  is  well  that  we  should  have  plain  reminders,  such 
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IS  cannot  be  escaped,  of  the  links  that  bind  us  to  the  lower  creation.  We  cannot,  at 
present  at  all  events,  get  above  some  of  the  wants  of  the  brute,  although  certainly  U 
cannot  rise  to  some  of  ours;  but  it  is  just  Ihe  wants  of  the  brute  that  seem  to  be  the 
only  wants  many  feel.     They  have  enough  if  they  can  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. — Y. 

Vera.  7 — ^9. — An  appeal  out  of  the  depths  of  separation  from  &od.   I.  The  appeal  of 

THOSE   WHO  ADiyT  THAT  IN  THEMSELVES  THBT  HAVE  NO  CLAIM  UPON  Gk>D.      They  have 

no  record  of  faithful  service  to  present ;  no  array  of  good  deeds  goes  before  them  to 
plead  for  acceptance  and  approval.  It  is  all  the  other  way.  Thoir  iniquities  testify 
against  them  ;  they  have  backslidden  ;  they  have  sinned  against  Jehovah ;  at  least,  se 
they  say  There  is  the  appearance  of  having  come  to  themselves.  It  might  seem  as  if 
the  prodigar nation,  so  long  spending  its  substance  in  riotous  living,  had  been  brought 
to  a  full  stop  and  a  place  for  repentance  amid  the  privations  of  a  waterless  land.  Why, 
indeed,  should  there  be  any  suspicion  as  to  a  genuine  confession  of  g)  eat  iniquities,  a 
genuine  and  swift  submission  to  Jehovah?  Notice  that  the  confession  is  correct 
enough  as  far  as  the  mere  words  are  concerned.  But  after  all,  these  words  were  not 
unlike  the  statements  extorted  by  the  pains  of  the  Inquisition."  Confessions  and  pro- 
fessions have  been  made  by  tortured  men  in  their  agonies  which  had  no  value  as 
genuine  utterances  of  the  heart,  It  is  needless  to  aay  that,  as  far  as  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, no  resemblance  is  to  be. found  between  Jehovah  depriving  Judah  of  its  water 
and  Rome  torturing  heretics  j;o  make  them  recant.  There  may  be  different  purposes 
where  there  are  similar  results.  This  cry  of  the  people  showed  the  severity  with  which 
they  had  been  smitten ;  it  did  not  of  necessity  show  the  state  of  their  hearts.  All 
that  they  said  was  true ;  their  iniquities  did  testify  against  them ;  they  were  apostates  ; 
they  had  sinned  against  Jehovah.  Only  when  we  look  at  past  confessions  of  the  like 
sort,  we  see  how  little  they  meant  (Numb.  xiv.  40;  xxi.  7;  Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii. 
6).  It  was  the  parched  tongue  and  not  the  broken  heart  that  made  them  speak.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  their  appeal  has  to  be  met  with  a  refusal.  Earnestly  as  they  cried, 
the  cessation  of  chastisement  would  not  have  been  followed  by  the  renewal  of  a  true 
obedience. 

II.  The  APPEAL  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  CONSCIOUS  OF  THEIB  OWN  HELPLESSNESS 

APABT  FROM  Jehovah.  They  want  water,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  it  apart  from 
the  mercy  of  an  all-powerful  God.  The  very  way  in  which  they  speak  shows  how 
vain  they  feel  all  resources  to  be  save  one.  But  if  other  resources  had  been  possible, 
assuredly  they  would  have  tried  them.  They  come  to  God's  door,  not  because  it  is  the 
right  one,  but  because  it  is  the  only  one  left  to  try.  So  passengers  begin  to  think  of 
God  and  eteinity  when  the  captain  says  the  tempost-beaten  ship  cannot  be  saved.  So 
sick  people  send  for  a  minister  of  religion  when  the  doctor  says  the  disease  is  mortal. 
So  the  doomed  criminal  makes  a  fashion  of  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  chaplain  when 
the  plea  for  mitigation  is  rejected.  What  a  humiliating  position  men  take  in  making 
an  appearance  of  coming  to  God  only  when  they  can  get  nowhere  else !  What  wonder 
is  it  that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  fail  to  get  a  right  relation  establishcil  between 
Ood  and  themselves  1  Prayers  in  such  circumstances,  whatever  th;  language  employed, 
Miay  prove  no  more  than  the  incoherent  shriek  of  despair,  a  cry  without  any  real  turn- 
mg  to  God,  without  any  real  trust  in  him. 

III.  The  APPEAL  OF  THOSE  WHO  CAN  CALL  TO  MIND  God's  CHA?ACTEB  AS  ALREADY 

REVEALED.  The  description  of  Goil  in  his  deeds  and  disposition  had  ample  warrant 
from  the  history  of  his  past  dealings.  He  had  been  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  "the  Hope 
of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,"  as  a  mighty  man  showing  himself  able 
to  save  in  the  greatest  danger.  He  who  now  fastened  up  the  clouds  and  the  springs 
had  given  waters  in  the  wilderness.  He  who  now  made  the  earth  fruitless  had  given 
manna  which  needed  neither  sowing  nor  reaping.  Jehovah  had  been  behind  all  the 
visible  agents  towards  deliverance,  victory,  and  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance. 
His  tabernacle  had  been  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  his 
tabernacle.  How  easy  it  is  to  remember,  when  necessary,  that  which,  when  convenient, 
it  seems  just  as  easy  to  forget  1  The  clouds  of  heaven  and  the  mountains  in  whose 
secret  depths  he  had  wrought  at  the  water-springs  had  been  suffered  to  hide  God  ;  but 
now  that  his  gracious  works  are  vanished  for  a  while,  men  suddenly  and  painfully  miss 
(he  worker.     They  can  flitter  him  whom  they  have  not  even  despised,  but  rathei 
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simply  ignored.  When  the  cisterns  are  empty,  when  the  land  is  chapped,  when  there  1« 
no  water  anywhere  for  man  and  beast,  then  they  can  talk  effusively  concerning  "  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble."  What  self-accusation  ii 
implied  in  this  appeal !  It  was  not  in  ignorance  of  Jehovah's  claims  that  they  had 
sinned  against  him.  His  past  dealings  were  known  and  could  be  recollected  under 
■tress  of  need.  If  God  could  speak  to  Jeremiah  as  one  familiar  with  the  deeds  of 
Moses  and  Samuel  (oh.  xv.  1),  then  we  may  be  sure  the  God  connected  with  those 
deeds  was  also  known  in  his  historical  manifestations — known-  to  some  extent  at  least 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

IV.  The  appeal  of  those  who  have  become  keenly  sensitive  to  God's  sepaba- 
TioN  FROM  THEM.  This  is  Set  fortb  by  two  figures.  He  has  become  as  a  stranger  in  the 
land,  as  a  wayfarer  pitching  his  tent  for  the  night.  The  people  profess  to  wonder  why 
it  is  so,  and  yet  they  need  not  wonder.  He  who  has  been  in  their  midst  because,  first 
of  all,  he  has  gathered  them  around  him  as  the  recipients  of  measureless  privileges,  finds 
rivals  raised  on  every  high  place  and  in  every  grove.  His  special  commands  are  shut 
out  from  influence  on  the  conduct  of  daily  life.  His  messenger  is  scorned  by  rulers  and 
conspired  against  by  his  own  kinsfolk.  What  is  all  this  but  to  become  even  worse 
than  a  stranger  ?  A  stranger  may  advance  through  successive  grades  of  acquaintance- 
ship into  bosom  affection  and  trust ;  but  if  he  who  is  and  ought  to  remain  the  centre 
gets  pushed  out  little  by  little,  even  beyond  the  circumference,  what  force  is  there 
potent  and  exact  enough  to  bring  the  former  relation  back  ?  God  had  told  these  people 
how  to  treat  the  stranger,  but  instead  of  attending  to  his  commands  they  had  ended  by 
making  Gtod  himself  a  stranger.  Needless,  then,  was  it  to  ask  the  question,  "  Why 
shouldest  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land?"  As  well  might  the  ebbing  sea  ask  the 
rock  round  which  it  rolled  at  flood,  why  it  had  forsaken  it.  Jehovah  had  remained  the 
same  in  truth,  in  love,  and  in  purpose.  It  was  the  people  who  had  failed,  and  flowed 
further  and  further  away  from  him.  They  talked  of  him  as  a  mere  wanderer  among 
them,  whereas  they  were  the  real  wanderers,  wandering  in  heart,  drifting  about  from 
one  temporary  satisfaction  to  another  (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  33;  Matt.  xxr. 
35;  Heb.  xiii.  2).— T. 

Vers.  10 — 12.— 2%«  severities  of  Jehovah — sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  L  The 
OCCASION  ov  THESE  SEVEBiTiES.  Thls  occasiou  is  Stated  in  ver,  10.  The  people  have 
spoken  of  Jehovah  as  a  stranger  and  traveller,  which  way  of  speaking  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  asserting  that  it  is  they  who  are  the  real  wanderers,  straying  from  Jehovah's 
highway  of  righteousness  and  appointed  service ;  and  not  only  have  they  strayed,  but 
they  have  loved  to  stray.  The  making  of  a  straight  path  for  Jehovah  has  been  very 
hard  and  exacting,  and  the  first  voice  of  temptation  to  turn  into  an  easier  road  has 
been  listened  to.  And  even  now,  out  of  the  midst  of  their  agonies,  their  cry  has  no 
repentance  in  it.  They  wish  God  to  come  into  their  midst  and  protect  and  comfort 
them,  forgetting  that  if  he  is  to  be  really  in  their  midst  they  must  turn  from  their 
iniquities.  They  must  show  clear  signs  of  forsaking  their  sins  before  he  can  relax  his 
severities.  Dreadful  as  this  experience  of  a  waterless  land  is,  they  must  look  for  the 
exciting  cause  of  it  in  themselves.  A  disobedient  child,  suffering  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  his  parent,  while  he  knows  that  one  cause  of  his  pain  is  the  chastising  instru- 
ment, knows  also  that  it  is  a  cause  which  only  operates  because  of  the  wrong  that  he 
himself  has  done.  If  we  would  only  give  due  attention,  it  is  within  our  own  power  to 
keep  the  worst  pains  out  of  life. 

II.  Vain  defences  against  the  severities.  1.  The  intercession  of  good  men. 
Jehovah  sayS  once  again  to  his  prophet,  "  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their  good." 
Jeremiah  himself,  naturally  and  commendably  enough,  is  prompted  to  cry  on  their 
behalf.  But  doubtless  they  themselves  also  urge  the  prophet's  intercession.  2.  Fasting. 
Outward  and  visible  humiliation ;  such  attire  and  such  attitudes  assumed  as  were  con- 
gruous with  the  cry  of  vers.  7 — 9.  All  this  was  easy  enough  without  any  humbling 
or  chastening  of  the  heart.  Pasting  is  too  often  followed  by  feasting.  For  a  little  while 
the  fleshly  comforts  of  life  are  snperstitiously  put  aside ;  but  there  is  the  full  purpose 
of  resuming  them,  and  making  up  for  lost  time.  3.  Burnt  offerings  and  oblations. 
Tne  people  ir  suited  Jehovah  by  heaping  before  him  the  carcases  of  slain  beasts.  An 
idol  was  best  served,  according  to  the  teaching  of  its  priests,  by  those  who  made  th« 
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largest  offerings  at  its  shrine.  All  these  doings  only  emphasized  the  disohedienoe  ol 
the  people.  They  were  very  diligent  in  giving  what  Jehovah  did  not  want,  vainly 
thinking  it  might  stand  in  place  of  what  he  imperatively  required.  When  God  asks  ut 
for  repentance  and  ohedience,  it  is  the  merest  trifling  hoth  with  his  expectations  and 
oiir  interests  to  bring  some  unusual  demonstration  of  will-worship.  Let  quality,  not 
quantity,  be  the  first  thing.  A  little  of  the  right  is  better  than  the  utmost  profession 
of  the  wrong.  A  little  of  the  right,  firmly  rooted,  will  increase  and  strengthen  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

III.  The  shape  of  thb  sbvebitibs.  Sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  are  coming ; 
coming,  plainly  set  forth  as  the  consuming  agents  of  Jehovah.  When  Jehovah  makes 
men  his  sword,  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them.  The  history  of  God's  people  had  often 
shown  how  a  few  could  he  victorious  and  a  multitude  vanquished.  It  is  he  who  can 
put  strength  into  the  arm  that  wields  the  sword  or  take  that  strength  away.  These 
invading  armies  were,  of  course,  not  conscious  that  Jehovah  was  witlding  them  in  this 
way.  They  had  their  own  selfish  aims,  which  God  could  subordinate  and  mould 
toward  his  own  ends.  It  is  the  worst  of  blasphemy  for  the  leader  of  an  army  to  talk 
as  if  he  were  going  on  God's  errands.  Attila  was  not  the  scourge  of  God  because  he 
said  so,  though  God  may  have  used  him  in  ways  beyond  Attila'a  power  to  conceive. 
Famine.  Here  was  a  destroyer  which  there  was  no  guarding  against.  The  sword 
could  at  least  be  drawn  against  the  sword,  however  vain  the  result.  But  who  could 
stop  a  general  famine  ?  And  even  supposing  a  few  rich  men  could  store  up  grain  fur 
a  while,  there  was  a  third  foe  in  reserve — the  pestilence,  David  had  his  choice  as 
to  which  of  the  three  dread  agents  he  would  prefer ;  but  here  they  all  come  together. 
God  has  a  variety  of  weapons,  and  his  enemies  cannot  evade  them  all.  How  wise 
men  would  be  if,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  shut  out  alike  Divine  Law  and  penalty, 
thoy  would  at  once  and  for  ever  take  up  the  attitude  of  entire  submission  to  God ! 
Then  they  would  be  defended  indeed.  By  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  these  rich 
men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  for  ever  separated  from  their  ill-gotten  gains.  But 
"  who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Assuredly  not  famine  or  sword,"  say? 
the  apostle ;  nor  pestilence  either,  he  would  have  added,  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  We 
may  be  persuaded  that  nothing  has  power  to  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The  mischief  is  that  we  reject  the  protections  of  that  love 
and  all  other  benefits  flowing  from  it. — Y. 

Vers.  13—16. — The  peculiar  doom  of  the  false  prophctt.  L  The  bin  of  thb 
PROPHETS.  That  they  are  found  liars  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  part  of  their 
offence.  Their  lie  is  productive  of  so  much  that  adds  to  the  peril  of  the  position — so 
much  that  is  peculiarly  insulting  to  Jehovah.  Tlieir  sin  and  the  punishment  of  it 
were  not  unlike  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  were  smitten,  not  because  they  had  lied,  but  because  they  had  lied  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  So  with  these  false  prophets  here ;  they  prophesied  falsely ;  but  that 
in  itself  might  not  have  brought  a  peculiar  doom  upon  them.  The  offence  lay  in  this, 
that  the  false  prophecy  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Jehovah. 
It  was  not  a  distant  danger  that  these  false  pro^jhets  made  light  of,  but  one  close  to 
the  door.  The  prophet's  difficulties,  arising  from  the  natural  disposition  of  his  auditors, 
were  already  great  enough.  No  false  prophet  was  needed  to  come  in  with  his  contra- 
diction. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  peculiarly  insulting  sin  in  that 
these  men  told  their  lies  as  prophets.  What  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  man  to  go  forth 
with  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  in  his  mouth,  when  the  words  are  the  deceit  of  his  own 
heart  1  This  expression,  "  the  deceit  of  their  heart,"  seem*  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  in  some  instances  these  false  prophets  were  not  deliberate  liars,  but  were  them- 
selves deluded  by  a  fanatical  exaggeration  of  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  even  so,  the 
am  was  none  the  less,  lor  the  spirits  of  the  proptiets  were  subject  to  the  prophets.  We 
had  need  be  very  sure  that  we  are  duly  commissioned  when  we  undertake  to  speak  in 
the  Name  of  God,  else  we  may  land  ourselves  in  most  humiliating  exposures,  and  come 
to  a  most  admonitory  end.     Thus  we  come  to  notice — 

II.  How  THE  BIN  OF  THESE  PROPHETS  WAS  MADE  OLBAB.  Jeremiah  Said  one  thing, 
the  false  prophets  said  the  direct  contrary,  and  at  the  time  there  seemed  no  means  of 
vindicating  the  true  prophet  beyond  all  chance  of  caviL    Doubtless  those  who  wei« 
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rightly  disposed  did  listen  and  believe.  Their  very  disposition  was  in  itself  a  touch- 
stone by  -which  to  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true ;  while  those  disposed  to 
reject  could  make  anything  serve  for  an  excuse.  The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that 
the  occasion  of  this  great  sin  was  seized  upon  to  predict  in  due  time  a.  terrible,  an 
indisputable,  revelation  of  the  sin.  Thus  an  opportunity  came  for  adding  detail  and 
emphasis  to  the  prophecy  already  given.  What  could  not  be  made  plain  at  the 
moment  would  be  made  abundantly  plain  hereafter.  Sword  and  famine  were  not  only 
certam,  they  were  nea/r;  coining  within  the  lives  of  these  living  men,  who  would  see 
these  very  false  prophets  die  by  the  sword  and  famine  which  they  had  sneered  at  as 
impossible.  Those  who  during  life  had  told  so  many  inexpressibly  mischievous /abe- 
hoods  with  their  lips,  were  made  the  instruments,  their  own  will  not  being  at  all  con- 
sulted, of  uttering  most  impressive  truth  in  their  death.  God  and  his  truth  and  his 
true  prophets  and  faithful  witnesses  can  wait.  Time  is  increasingly  on  the  side  of  all 
truth,  while  false  prophets  are  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

III.  The  deceived  auditobs  buiteb  just  as  much  as  the  dbceivino  speakbbb 
The  people  were  not  at  liberty  to  plead  contradictions  in  the  messages  as  a  ground  for 
continued  inaction  in  the  matter  of  repentance.  Such  a  plea  was  certain  to  be  seized  on, 
but,  while  it  might  help  to  drug  the  conscience,  it  availed  nothing  to  lighten  the  judg- 
ments which  Jehovah  was  bringing  on  his  unfaithful  people.  That  God  who  is  to  be 
reckoned  true,  though  such  reckoning  makes  every  man  a  liar,  has  assuredly  not  left 
himself  without  ample  witness.  False  prophets  can  be  tested  at  once  by  the  heart 
of  each  individual  to  whom  they  appeal,  although  their  exposure  before  the  whole 
universe  may  not  come  for  many  ages.  God  gives  us  for  our  own  sakes  the  present 
means  of  guarding  against  them.  As  to  his  Name  and  glory,  we  may  be  sure  he  will 
vindicate  them  in  his  own  time  and  way.— 1. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Vers.  1 — 9. — Second  rejection  of  Jere- 
miah's intercession;  awfulness  of  the  im- 
pending judgment. 

Yer.  1. — Though  Hoses  and  Sii:nuel,  etc. 
It  is  a  mere  supposition  which  is  here  marie ; 
there  is  no  allusion  to  any  popular  view  of 
the  intcrcesflion  of  saints  (!>ee  my  note  on 
Isa.  Ixiil.  1 6).  If  even  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel 
would  intercede  in  vain,  the  case  of  tlie 
Judahites  must  indeed  be  desperate.  For 
these  were  the  nearest  of  all  the  prophets  to 
Jehovah,  and  repeatedly  prayed  their  people 
out  of  grievous  calamity  (oomp.  Ps.  xcix.  6). 
Jeremiah  had  already  sought  to  intercede 
for  liis  people  (see  on  oh.  vii.  16).  Cast  them 
out  of  my  sight ;  rather,  Dismiss  them  from 
my  presence.  Tlie  people  are  represented  as 
praying  or  saerificiiig  in  the  fore  courts  of  the 
temple. 

Ver.  2. — Such  as  are  for  death,  etc. ;  a 
sternly  ironical  answer.  Death,  sword, 
famine,  captivity,  lie  in  wait  for  them  in 
every  possible  road.  "  Death  "  here  means 
"  pestilence "  (comp.  "  the  black  death  "  in 
the  Middle  Ages),  as  in  oh.  xviii.  21 ;  Job 
xxvii.  15.  Similar  combinations  of  evils 
occur  in  oh.  xliii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  21 ;  xxxiii. 
27. 

Ver.  8. — Appoint  j  f«.  give  full  power  to 
tbem  as  my  vicegerents  (ch.  i  10).    Four 


kinds;  literally,  famtUfi  Le.  kindi  of 
things.  The  first-mentioned  has  reference 
to  the  living;  the  remaining  ones  to  the 
unburied  corpses  (oh.  xiv.  16;  xix.  7; 
zxxiv.  20).    To  tear;  rather,  to  drag  along. 

Ver.  l.^/au8e  them  to  be  removed  into ; 
rather,  mahe  them  a  shuddering  unto.  So  in 
the  Deuteronomio  curses  .for  disobedience 
(Deut.  xxviii.  25). 

Ver.  5. — For  who  s'l-ll  have  pity  1  or,  for 
who  canhavepity,  etc.?  (the  imperfect  in  its 
potential  sense).  The  liorror  which  will 
seize  upon  the  spectators  will  effectually 
preclude  pity.  Who  .  shall  go  aside  %  As 
one  turns  aside  to  call  at  a  house.  So  Oen. 
xix.  2  (literally,  turn  aside,  not  "  turn  in  ")• 

Ver.  6.— Will  I  stretch;  literally,  1 
stretched— the  perfect  of  prophetic  certitude 
(so  in  next  verse).  I  am  weary  with  repent- 
ing; i,«.  with  recalling  my  (conditional) 
sentence  of  punishment  (see  on  ch.  zviii. 
1—10). 

Ver.  7.— The  gates  of  the  land.  The 
phrase  might  mean  either  the  cities  in 
general  (comp.  Micah  v.  5 ;  Isa.  iii.  26)  or 
the  fortresses  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  land  (eomp.  Nah.  iii.  13).  The  context 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Ewald's 
explanation,  "borders  of  the  earth"  (i.«.  th« 
most  distant  countries),  seems  less  natural. 
I  will'hereave  them,  etc.  The  proper  object 
of   tlie   verb  is  my   people  (personified  ai 
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a  mother).  The  population  are  to  fall  in 
war  (corap.  tlie  same  figure  in  Ezek.  v.  17). 
The  tense  is  the  perfect  of  prophetic  certi- 
tude ;  literally,  I  have  bereaved,  eto. 

Ver.  8. — To  me ;  i.e.  at  my  bidding.  .  It  is 
the  dative  of  cause.  Against  the  mother  of 
the  young  men ;  ratljer,  upon  .  .  .  young 
man.  The  widow  has  loBt  her  husband,  the 
mother  her  uon,  so  that  no  human  power 
can  ropel  the  bail'aious  foe.  The  word 
rendered  "  young  man  "  is  specially  used 
for  "young  warriors,"  e.g.  eh.  xviii.  21; 
xlix.  26;  li.  8.  Others,  following  Bashi, 
take  "  mot  her  "  in  the  sense  of  "  metropolis," 
or  "chief  city"  (see  Authorized  Version, 
margin),  in  wliioh  case  "  young  man"  must 
be  connected  with  the  participle  rendered 
"  a  spoilur  ;  "  but  though  the  word  has  this 
sense  in  2  Sam.  xx.  19,  it  ia  tliere  coupled 
with  "city,"  so  that  no  doubt  can  exist. 
Here  the  prophet  would  certainly  not_  have 
used  the  word  in  so  unosoal  a  sense  without 
giving  'some  guide  to  his  meaning.  The 
rendering  adopted  above  has  the  support  of 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Dr.  Payne  Smith.  At 
noonday ;  at  the  most  unlooked-for  moment 
(see  on  eh.  vi.  4).  I  have  caused  him,  eto. ; 
rather,  I  have  caused  pangi  and  terrort  to 
fall  upon  her  suddenly. 

Ver.  9. — That  hath  borne  seven  j  a  pro- 
verbial expression  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  5 ;  Euth 
iv.  15).  Her  sun  is  gone  down,  etc.  The 
figure  is  lUiit  of  an  eclipse  (comp.  Amos  ix.  9). 
She  hath  been  ashamed,  etc. ;  rather,  she  is 
ashamed,  eto.  Ewald  supposes  the  sun, 
which  is  sometimes  feminine  in  Hebrew, 
to  be  the  subject  (comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  23)  ;  but 
the  view  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  more 
probable.  The  shame  of  childlessness  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  (comp.  ch.  1.  12; 
Isa.  liv.  4;  Gen.  xvi.  4;  xxx.  1,  23). 

Vers.  10 — 21. — These  verses  come  in  very 
unexpectedly,  and  are  certainly  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  preced- 
ing discourse.  They  describe  some  deeply 
pathetic  moment  of  tlie  prophet's  inner  life, 
and  in  all  probability  beloug  to  a  later 
period  of  the  history  of  Jndah.  At  any 
rate,  the  appreciatioa  of  the  next  chapter 
will  be  facilitated  by  reading  it  in  close 
connection  with  ver.  9  of  the  present 
chapter.  But  the  section  before  us  is  too 
impressive  to  be  cast  adrift  without  an 
attempt  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  life  of  the 
prophet.  The  attempt  has  been  made  with 
some  plauBibility  by  a  Jewish  scholar.  Dr. 
Gratz,  who  considers  the  background  _  of 
these  verses  to  be  the  sojourn  of  Jeremiah 
at  Ramah,  referred  to  in  ch.  xl.  1,  and  groups 
them,  therefore,  with  another  prophecy  (ch. 
xxxi.  15— 17), in  which  Bamah  is  mentioned 
by  name  as  the  temporary  abode  of  the 
Jewish  captives.  We  are  told  in  ch.  xl.  4, 
5,  that  JeiemiAh  had  the  choice  given  him 


of  either  going  to  B;ibylon  with  the  exiles, 
or  dwelling  with  the  Jews  who  were  allowrd 
to  remain  under  Gedaliah  the  governor 
He  chose,  as  the  narrative  in  ch.  zl.  tells  us 
to  stay  with  Gedaliah;  but  the  narrative 
eould  not,  in  accordance  with  the  reserve 
which  characterizes  the  inspired  writers, 
reveal  the  state  of  mind  iu  which  thii 
difficult  choice  was  made.  This  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  Jere- 
miah, with  that  lyric  tendency  peculiar  to 
him  among  the  prophets,  gives  a  vent  to  his 
emotion  in  these  impassioned  verses.  He 
tells  his  friends  that  the  resolution  to  go  to 
Gedaliah  may  cost  him  a  severe  struggle. 
He  longs  for  rest,  and  in  Babylon  he  would 
have  more  chance  of  a  quiet  life  than  among 
the  turbulent  Jews  at  home.  But  he  has 
looked  up  to  God  for  guidance,  and,  how- 
ever painful  to  the  flesh,  God's  will  must  be 
obeyed.  He  gives  us  the  substance  of  the 
revelation  which  he  received.  The  Divine 
counsellor  points  out  that  he  has  already 
interposed  in  the  most  striking  manner  for 
Jeremiah,  and  declares  that  if  he  will  devote 
himself  to  the  Jews  under  Gedaliah,  a  new 
and  fruitful  field  will  be  open  to  him,  in 
whicli,  moreover,  by  Divine  appointment, 
no  harm  can  happen  to  him.  Whether  this 
is  really  the  baukground  of  the  paragraph 
must  remain  uncertain.  In  a  case  of  tliis 
kind,  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of 
the  imaginiition,  if  the  words  of  the  prophut 
are  to  be  realized  with  any  degree  of  vivid- 
ness. There  are  some  great  difficulties  in 
the  text,  and  apparently  one  interpolutiou 
(ven.  13,  14  being  in  all  probability  an 
incorrect  copy  of  oh.  xvii.  3,  4). 

Ver.  10. — Woe  is  me,  my  mother  1  This  is 
one  of  those  passages  (comp.  Introduction) 
which  illustrate  the  sensitive  and  shrinking 
character  of  our  prophet. 

"  If  his  meek  spirit  erred,  opprest 
That  God  denied  repose. 
What  sin  is  ours,  to  whom  Heaven's  rest 
Is  pledged  to  heal  earth's  woes  ?  " 
(Oardiual    Newman,  in  '  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica,'  Ixxxviii.). 

I  have  neither  lent  on  usury,  eto. ;  a  speak- 
ing figure  to  men  of  the  ancient  world,  lo 
whom,  as  Dr.  Payne  Smith  remarks,  "  the 
relations  belweeu  the  money-lender  and  the 
debtor  were  the ,  most  fruitful  source  of 
lawsuits  and  quarrellings." 

Ver.  11. — The  Lord  said.  The  prophets  are 
usually  so  tenacious  of  the  same  formula  that 
even  their  slight  deviations  are  noteworthy. 
"The  Lord  said,"  for  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  occurs  only  here  and  in  ch.  xlvL  2ft 
(where,  however,  the  phrase  has  possibly 
been  detached  by  mistake  from  the  preced- 
ing verse).  It  shall  he  well  with  thy  rem- 
nant; xatheiylhate  loosed  lhee/or(fhy)  good, 
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or,  fky  loosing  (shall  be)  for  (thy  good), 
according  ai  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text  or  that  of  the  margin,  which 
dififerg  in  form  u  slightly  as  it  ii  poBsible  to 
do.  If  we  accept  the  hiatorical  setting  pro- 
posed by  Gratz  for  this  paragraph,  the 
reference  will  be  to  the  "  loosing  "  of  Jere- 
miah from  his  chains  mentioned  in  ch.  xl.  4. 
The  rendering  given  here  is,  however,  only 
a  probable  one ;  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Aramaic  usage  of  the  verb  (the  Targum  uses 
it  in  this  sense  in  oh.  xl,  4),  and  is  supported 
by  its  suitability  to  the  context  and,  philo- 
logically,  by  the  fact  of  the  growing 
influence  of  Aramuio  upon  Hebrew.  Ge- 
senius,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  close  to  the 
native  use  of  the  root,  produces  a  rendering 
(of  the  Hebrew  marginal  reading)  which 
does  not  suit  the  context,  viz.  "  I  afflict  thee 
for  (thy)  good."  Jeremiah  does  not  com- 
plain of  being  afflicted  by  God,  but  that  all 
tlje  world  is  against  him ;  Ewald,  comparing 
a  different  Aramaic  verb  to  that  appealed  to 
above,  renders,  "  I  strengthen  thee,"  etc., 
which  is  adopted  by  Keil,  but  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  second  half  of  the  verse  so  well 
as  the  rendering  adopted.  The  Authorized 
Version  follows  the  Targum,  the  Vulgate, 
Aquila,  Symmaohus,  Bash:,  and  Kimohi, 
assuming  that  sherith  is  contracted  from 
sh'erith  (as  in  1  Chron.  xii.  38),  and  that  "  rem- 
nant "  is  equivalent  to  "  remnant  of  life." 
But,  though  the  sense  is  not  unacceptable 
(comp.  vers.  20,  21),  the  form  of  expression 
is  unnatural ;  we  should  have  expected 
akharith'ka,  "  thy  latter  end "  (comp.  Job 
viii.  7).  I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat 
thee  well.  This  expression  is  as  difficult  as 
the  preceding,  and  our  rendering  of  it  will 
depend  entirely  on  our  view  of  the  context. 
If  "  the  enemy "  means  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Authorised  Version  will  be  substantially 
correct.  Bashi  has  already  mentioned  the 
view  that  the  phrase  alludes  to  Nebuzar- 
adaii's  respectful  inquiry  as  to  the  wishei 
of  Jeremiah  in  ch.  xl.  2 — 5.  In  this  case, 
the  literal  rendering  is,  I  will  cause  th» 
enemy  to  meet  thee  (as  a  friend) ;  comp.  Isa, 
xlvii.  3;  Ixiv.  4.  But  if  "the  enemy" 
means  the  Jews,  then  we  must  render,  I 
wiU  cause  the  enemy  to  supplicate  thee,  and 
illustrate  the  phrase  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cations of  Zedekiah  to  the  prophet  (ch.  xxi.  1, 
2 ;  xxxvii.  3 ;  xxxviii.  14),  and  the  similar 
appeal  of  the  "captainB  of  the  forces,"  in 
ch.  xlii  1 — 3. 

Ver.  12. — Shall  iron  break,  etc.  ?  Again  an 
enigmatical  saying.  The  rendering  of  the 
Authorized  Version  assumes  that  by  the 
northern  iron  Jeremiah  means  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.  But  the " breaking"  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  was  not  a  subject  which 
lay  within  the  thoughts  of  the  prophet.  It 
wAi  not  the  fate  of  Babylon,  but  his  own 


troubled  existence,  and  the  possibility  that 
his  foes  would  ultimately  succeed  in  crush- 
ing him,  which  disquieted  this  conscientious 
but  timid  spokesman  of  Jehovah.  The 
Divine  interloeutor  has  reminded  him  in 
the  preceding  verse  of  the  mercy  which  has 
been  already  extended  to  him,  and  now 
recalls  to  his  recollection  the  encouraging 
assurances  given  him  in  his  inaugural  vision 
(ch.  i  18,  19),  Bender,  therefore,  Can  one 
break  iron,  northern  iron,  and  bronze  f  The 
steel  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  evidently  a 
Blip.  The  Hebrew  word  is  n'khosheth,  which 
means  sometimes  (e.g.  ch.  vi.  28;  Deut. 
viii.  9;  xxxiii.  25;  Job  xxviii.  2)  copper, 
but  more  commonly  bronze,  since  "  copper 
unalloyed  seems  to  have  been  but  rarely 
used  after  its  alloys  with  tin  became 
known  "  (Professor  Maskelyne>  "  Steel  " 
would  have  been  more  fitly  introduced  as 
the  second  of  the  tliree  names  of  metals. 
"Northern  iron"  at  once  suggests  the 
Chalybes,  famous  in  antiquity  for  their  skill 
in  hardening  iron,  and,  according  to  classical 
authors  (e.g.  Stephanus  the  geographer),  the 
neighbours  of  the  Tibareni,  in  the  country 
•djoining  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Tibareni 
being,  of  course,  the  people  of  Tubal,  whom 
Ezekiel  mentions  (xxvii.  13)  as  trafficking 
in  vessels  of  bronze.  Any  Jew,  familiar 
with  the  wares  of  the  bazaar,  would  at  once 
appreciate  the  force  of  such  a  question  as 
this.  Even  if  iron  could  be  broken,  yet 
Buiely  not  steel  nor  bronze.  Thus  the  verse 
simply  reaffirms  the  original  promises  to 
Jeremiah,  and  prepares  the  way  for  vers. 
20,  21. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Thy  substance,  eto.  These 
Terses  form  an  unlooked-for  digression.  The 
prophet  has  been  in  a  state  of  profound 
melancholy,  and  the  object  of  Jehovah  is  to 
rouse  him  from  it.  In  vers.  11, 12,  the  most 
encouraging  assurances  have  been  given 
him.  Suddenly  comes  the  overwhelming 
declaration  contained  in  vers.  13,  14.  And 
when  we  look  closely  at  these  verses,  two 
points  strike  us,  which  make  it  difficult  to 
conceive  that  Jeremiah  intended  them  to 
stand  here.  First,  their  contents  are  not  at 
all  adapted  to  Jeremiah,  and  clearly -belong 
to  the  people  of  Judah  ;  and  next,  they  are 
repeated,  with  some  variations,  in  oh.  xvii. 
S,  4.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
Septuagint  (which  omits  oh.  xvii.  1 — 4) 
only  gives  them  here,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  early  opinion  that  the  passage 
only  ought  to  occur  once  in  tho  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  though  the  Septuagint  translator 
failed  to  choose  the  right  position  for  it. 
Without  price ;  literally,  noJ /or  ojjriea.  la 
the  parallel  passage  there  is  another  read- 
ing, "  thy  high  places,"  wliich  forms  part  of 
the  next  clause.  Hitzig  and  Graf  suppoB* 
this  to  be  the  original  reading,  the  Hebrew 
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letters  having  been  partly  effaced  and  then 
misread,  after  which  "  not"  was  prefixed  to 
make  sense.  However  this  may  be,  the 
present  reading  is  unintelligible,  if  we  com- 
pare Isa.  lii.  3,  where  Jehovah  declares  that 
ius  people  were  sold  for  nothing,  «.«.  were 
given  up  entirely  to  the  enemy,  without  any 
compensating  advantage  to  Jehovah.  And 
that  for  all  thy  sins,  even,  etc. ;  literally, 
and  in  all  thy  ains  and  in  aM  thy  borderi. 
The  text  is  certainly  difficult.  Externally 
a  parallelism  exists  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  clause,  and  one  is  therefore  tempted 
to  reader  literally.  As  this  will  not  make 
sense,  however,  we  are  forced  either  to 
render  as  the  Authorized  Version,  or  to 
suppose  that  the  text  is  not  accurately 
preserved.  The  parallel  passage  has  a 
different  but  not  a  more  intelligibls  read- 
ing. Ewald  omits  "  and  "  in  both  halves  of 
the  clause,  wbioh  slightly  diminishes  the 
awkwardness.  And  I  will  make  thee  to 
pass,  etc.  The  natural  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is,  "  And  I  will  make  thine  ene- 
mies to  pass,"  etc.,  which  clearly  cannot  be 
the  prophet's  meaning.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage (ch.  xvii.  4)  has,  "  And  I  will  make 
thee  to  serve  thine  enemies,"  etc. ;  and  so 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  the  Targum, 
and  many  manuscripts  here.  For  a  fire  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger;  a  reminiscence  of 
Deut.  xxxii,  22,  suggesting  that  the  judg- 
ment described  in  the  Song  of  Moses  is 
about  to  fall  upon  Judah. 

Ver.  15. — 0  Lord,  thou  knowest,  etc. 
The  prophet  renews  his  complaints.  God's 
omniscience  is  the  thought  which  comforts 
him  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  23;  Ps.  Ixix.  19). 
But  he  desires  some  visible  proof  of  God's 
continued  care  for  his  servant.  Visit  ma, 
equivalent  to  "  be  attentive  to  my  wants  " — 
an  anthropumorpliic  expression  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Providence.  Take  me  not  away  in 
thy  long-suffering  ;  i.e.  "  suffer  not  my  per- 
secutors to  destroy  me  through  the  long- 
suffering  which  thou  displayest  towards 
them."  "  Take  away,"  viz.  my  life  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4,  "  If  the  sword  come  and 
take  him  away  ").  Rebuke ;  rather,  reproach ; 
comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  7  (Ps.  Ixix.  is  in  the  style  of 
Jeremiah,  and,  as  DeUtzsch  remarks,  auita 
his  circumstances  better  than  those  of 
David). 

Ver.  16. — Thy  wordj  were  found,  /ere- 
miah  here  describes  his  first  reception  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  Truth  is  like  "  treasure 
hid  in  a  field ;  "  he  alone  who  seeks  it  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind  can  "  find  "  it.  But 
tbere  are  some  things  which  no  "searching" 
of  the  intellect  can  "find"  (Job  xi.  7; 
XXX vii.  23;  Eccles.  iii.  11;  viii.  17);  yet  by 
a  special  revelation  they  may  be  "  found  " 
by  God's  "  spokesmen,"  or  prophets.  This 
it  the  train  of  thought  wbioh   underlies 


Jeremiah's  expression  here.  The  "  words," 
or  revelations,  of  Jehovah  are  regarded  as 
having  an  objective  existence  in  the  ideal 
world  of  which  God  is  the  light,  and  as 
"  descending  "  from  thence  (oomp.  Isa.  ix.  8) 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  prophet.  So 
Ezek.  iii.  1,  "  Eat  that  thou  findest."  I  did 
eat  them  ;  I  assimilated  them,  as  it  were 
(comp.  Ezek.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  3).  I  am  called  by 
thy  name ;  literally,  thy  name  hath  heen  (or, 
had  heen)  called  upon  me;  le.  I  have  (or, 
had)  been  specially  dedicated  to  thy  service. 
The  phrase  is  often  used  of  Israel  (see  on 
ch.  xiv.  9),  and,  as  here  applied,  intimates 
that  a  faithful  prophet  was,  as  it  were,  the 
embodied  ideal  of  an  Israelite. 

Ver.  17. — In  the  assembly  of  the  mockers ; 
rather,  of  the  laughers.  Tlie  serious  thoughts 
arising  out  of  bis  sacred  office  restrained 
him  from  taking  part  in  the  festive  meet- 
ings to  which  his  youth  would  naturally 
incline  him  (comp.  on  ch.  xvi.  2).  Because 
of  thy  hand.  The  Hand  of  Jehovah  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  the  self-revealing 
and  irresistible  power  of  Jehovah;  it  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  the  Arm  of  Jehovah 
(Isa.  liii.  1),  but  is  used  in  preference  with 
regard  to  the  divinely  ordained  actions  and 
words  of  the  prophets.  Thus  we  are  told, 
in  the  accounts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  that 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  "  them 
(1  Kings  xviii.  46 ;  2  Kings  iii.  15).  Such 
a  phrase  was  probably  at  first  descriptive  of 
a  completely  passive  ecstatic  state,  and  was 
retained  when  ecstasies  had  become  rare, 
with  a  somewhat  laxer  meaning.  Isaiah  uses 
a  similar  expression  but  once  (viii.  11) ; 
Exekiel,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been 
unusually  filled  with  the  overpowering 
thought  of  the  supernatural  world,  is  con- 
stantly mentioning  "  the  hand  of  Jehovah  " 
(see  Ezek.  i.  3 ;  iii.  22 ;  xxxvii.  1 ;  and  espe- 
cially iii.  14 ;  viii.  3).  We  may  infer  from  this 
variation  in  the  practice  of  inspired  writers 
that,  though  symbolical,  anthropomorphic 
language  is  not  always  equally  necessary  in 
speaking  of  Divine  things,  yet  it  cannot  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  even  by  the  most 
gifted  and  spiritual  teachers.  Thon  hast 
filled  me  with  indignation ;  rather,  thou  hadst 
filled  me.  Jeremiah  was  too  full  of  his 
Divine  message  to  indulge  in  impracticable 
sentimentalities.  There  was  no  thought  of 
self  when  Jeremiah  received  his  mission, 
nor  any  bitterness  towards  those  who  op- 
posed him.  His  "  indignation  "  was  that  of 
Jehovah,  whose  simple  instrument  he  waji 
(comp.  oh.  vi  11,  "  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord"). 

Ver.  18. — Why  ia  my  pain  perpetual  1  One 
who  could  honestly  speak  of  himself  in 
terms  such  as  those  of  vers.  16,  17,  seemed 
to  have  a  special  claim  on  the  Divine  pro- 
tection.   But  Jeremiah's  hopes  have  been 
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dieappointed.  His  vexation  ii  perpetudl, 
HI  id  hia  wounded  spirit  finda  no  comfort. 
As  a  liar  ;  rather,  ai  a  deceitful  stream.  The 
word  "  stream  "  has  to  be  nuderstood  as  in 
Micah  i.  14,  Many  of  the  water-courses  of 
Palestine  are  filled  with  a  roshing  torrent 
in  the  winter,  but  dry  in  summer.  Hence 
the  pathetic  complaint  of  Job  (vi.  15).  The 
opposite  phrase  to  that  used  by  Jeremiah 
is  "  a  perennial  stream  "  (Amos  v.  24).  The 
force  of  the  passage  is  increased  if  we  read 
it  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Oratz's  hypothesis. 

Ver.  19. — If  thou  return,  etc.  Most  com- 
mentators regard  these  words  as  containing 
a  gentle  rebuke  to  Jeremiah  for  his  doubts 
respecting  God's  care  of  him.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  such  passing 
doubts  could  be  described  as  a  turning  away 
from  Jehovah.  If  the  word  "  return  "  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense,  we  must 
surely  conclude  that  the  people  is  addressed 
(comp.  ch.  iii.  12 ;  iv.  1).  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  tlie  context.  Hence  Gratz's  view 
seems  very  plausible,  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  proposal  that  Jeremiah  should  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Gedaliah 
(comp.  ch.  xl,  6, "  Go  back  also  to  Gedaliah," 
etc.).  Then  will  I  bring  thee  again;  viz. 
into  the  right  relation  to  me,  so  as  to  be  my 
minister  (Keil).  But  by  altering  one  of  the 
vowel-points  (which  form  no  part  of  the 
text),  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  we 
get  a  more  satisfactory  sense,  I  teill  give  thee 
a  eeltled  place.  The  verb  must  in  any  case  be 
coupled  with  the  following  one.  Jeremiah 
longs  for  a  quiet  home,  only  as  supplying 
the  conditions  of  prophetic  activity.  Thou 
Shalt  stand  before  me.  The  phrase  is  taken 
from  the  wont  of  slaves  to  stand  in  their 
masters'  presence,  waiting  for  oommands. 
It  is  also  applied  to  courtiers  (Prov.  xxii.  29) 
and  loyal  councillors  (1  Kings  xii  6),  to 
angels  (Luke  i.  19)  and  to  prophets  (1  Einga 
xvii.  1 ;  2  Kings  iii.  14).  Jeremiah  was  by 
God's  will  to  find  a  new  and  important 
mission  to  the  Jews  with  Gedaliah.  If  thou 
take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  eto. 
The  metaphor  ia  derived  iroiu  metallurgy 


(eomp.  oh.  vi.  27 — 30).  The  prophet  la  com- 
pared to  a  smelter.  By  the  fervour  of  his 
inspired  exhortations,  he  seeks  to  draw  away 
from  the  mass  of  unbelievers  all  those  who 
are  spiritually  capable  of  better  things.  The 
"vine-dressers  and  husbandmen,"  whom 
Kebuzar-adan  had  left  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  though  outwardly  "  the  poor  of 
the  land,"  might  yet  be  ennobled  by  the 
word  and  example  of  Jeremiah.  [Some 
explain  "  the  precious  "  and  "  the  vile  " 
difiurently,  taking  the  former  to  be  the 
pure  Word  of  God  (comp.  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  5),  the  latter  the  base,  human  elementa 
which  are  apt  to  be  mixed  witli  the  Divine 
message  (comp.  ch.  xxiii.  28).  But  was  it 
not  the  very  fidelity  of  Jeremiah  which 
exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of  which 
he  has  been  complaining  1  Others  suppose 
an  inward  purification  of  Jeremiah  himself 
to  be  intended,  "the  vile"  being  those 
human  infirmities  of  which  he  had  just 
given  evidence,  as  opposed  to  "the  pre- 
cious," i.e.  the  spiritual  impulses  which 
come  from  aljove.  But  is  not  such  an  ex- 
planation too  evangelical,  too  Pauline,  for 
this  context  ?]  Thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth. 
For  devoting  himself  to  this  possible 
"mustard  seed"  of  a  better  and  holier 
people,  the  prophet  should  be  rewarded  (1) 
by  close  prophetic  intercourse  mth  his  God, 
and  (2),  as  the  next  clause  states,  by  a 
moral  victory  over  his  opponents.  "  Mouth" 
for  «  prophet,"  as  Exod.  iv.  16  (comp.  Exod. 
vii.  1).  Let  them  return  unto  thee,  etc.; 
rather,  they  thall  retwm  unto  thee,  hut  thou 
ihalt  not  return  unto  them.  They  sliall 
come  over  to  thy  side,  and  thou  shalt  not 
need  to  make  humiliating  advances  to  Ihem. 

Ver.  20.— And  I  will  make  thee,  eto. ;  a 
solemn  confirmation  of  the  promises  in 
oh.  L  18, 19. 

Ver.  21. — Out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 
eto.  The  "  wicked  "  (literally,  evU)  and  the 
"  terrible "  may  be  the  banditti,  composed 
of  desperate  patriots,  who  ultimately  iss- 
sassinated  tiedaliaU(ch.  xii.  1 — 8). 


H0MILET108. 

"■  2.— FariottD  i/e-tinies  qf  punishment.  1.  PuKiBUMENT  WILL  BK  assiottrd  jta 
A  DKfiMTK  DJiBTiN  X.  It  is  uot  casual.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is  decidedly  appoi  uted 
and  inflexibly  executed.  The  destiny  it  involves,  though  not  original  but  a  consequence 
of  voluntary  actions,  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  in  accordance  with  a  primary  law  of  nature 
(Gal.  vi.  7, 8), 

n.  Punishment  will  bk  assioned  nr  a  vabibtt  of  destinies.  All  the  wicked 
will  not  suffer  alike.  There  will  be  various  forms  of  penalty  and  various  degrees  of 
suffering.  Some  are  appointed  to  the  painful  death  of  the  plague,  some  to  the  sudden 
death  of  the  sword,  some  not  to  death  at  »U  but  to  exile.  Punishment  will  be  various 
(1)  becaui.  m»u  i  eonstitutionih  capacities,  and  susceptibilities  are  various,  so  that  tht 
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form  of  Buffering  which  is  suitable  for  one  may  not  be  suitable  for  another  ;  and  (2) 
because  guilt  varies  in  degree  (Luke  xii.  47,  48). 

IIL  Punishment  will  be  assigned  to  all  the  guilty  without  exception.  They 
may  be  nuTnsrous,  yet  some  penalty  will  be  found  for  all.  The  variety  of  destinies  might 
suggest  that  among  them  some  would  find  a  way  of  escape,  but,  alas]  they  are  all  penal. 
This  variety  will  ever  secure  the  punishment  of  all.  They  who  escape  one  form  of 
punishment  will  only  fall  into  another.  Some  hope  to  elude  justice  because  their  case 
is  very  exceptional.    But  exceptional  punishment  is  found  for  exceptional  crime. 

IV.  Punishment  will  be  sbvebb  in  all  oases.  There  is  a  choice  of  destinies, 
but  the  list  is  given  with  somewhat  of  irony.  How  terrible  is  the  mildest  fate  I  All 
future  punishment  must  be  inexpressibly  awful  (Heb.  x.  31).  Therefore  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  with  hoping  that  ours  will  be  of  the  milder  kind,  but  seek  deliverance 
from  the  certun  fearful  doom  of  sin  in  the  forgiving  mercy  of  Gud  1n  Christ. 

Ver.  6. — dod  weary  of  repenting.  I.  God  often  appears  to  eepent.  He  seems 
to  repent  of  his  merciful  intentions  when  the  conduct  of  men  has  called  forth  his 
righteous  indignation — even  repenting  that  he  had  ever  made  men  (Gen.  vi.  6),  and  to 
repent  of  his  wrathful  intentions  when  his  children  repent  of  their  sins  (e.g.  Exod.  xxxii. 
14).  Absolutely  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  repents  (1  Sam.  xv.  29).  He  never  does 
wrong,  never  errs,  is  never  moved  from  reason  by  passion,  knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  therefore  never  sees  a  new  thing  to  modify  his  thoughts.  Yet  he  acts  as 
if  he  repented,  i.e.  he  grieves  for  the  sorrow  he  has  righteously  brought,  and  desires  that 
it  may  cease  as  soon  as  possible;  and  he  changes  his  action  towards  his  children  as  they 
change  their  conduct  towards  him.  This  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
Divine  immutability.  The  sun  does  not  vary  in  itself  because,  after  developing  a 
Sower  in  moist  weather,  it  withers  it  in  drought.  A  government  does  not  change  its 
policy  if  it  enters  into  amicable  arrangements  with  a  loyal  dependency,  though  it  was 
sarrying  out  warlike  measures  so  long  as  the  province  was  in  revolt.  So  God  does  not 
change  in  his  own  nature  because  his  action  is  varied  according  to  the  varied  require- 
ments of  his  people.  Such  variation  is  rather  a  result  cf  his  essential  changelessnesa. 
Righteousness,  which  requires  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  approves  of  the  forgiveness 
of  the  penitent ;  so  that  if  the  action  of  God  did  not  change  from  wrath  to  mercy  with 
the  change  of  the  guilty  person  to  penitence,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  nature  of 
God  had  been  turned  aside  from  its  essential  righteousness.  Because  the  sun  is  stationary 
it  appears  to  rise  and  set  as  the  earth  revolves ;  if  it  did  not  so  appearit  must  be  moving 
too ;  and  because  God  is  eternally  good  it  must  seem  to  us,  who  are  constantly  giving 
occasion  for  differences  of  treatment  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  he  repents.  We  can 
only  speak  of  God  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  therefore  we  say  he  repents. 

II.  God  mat  be  wbaby  or  EBPENTnia.  Here  is  a  second  anthropomorphic  expression, 
which  corresponds  to  a  great  and  terrible  fact.  1.  We  may  cease  to  repent  of  our  sin ; 
then  God  will  cease  to  repent  of  his  wrath.  2.  We  may  sin  so  deeply  and  so  persistently 
that  he  may  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  withhold  his  threatened  punishment.  God  is 
long-suffering ;  he  waits  for  the  return  of  his  children.  Though  the  recompense  of 
evil-doing  is  due,  it  is  deferred ;  God  spares  the  guilty  for  the  sake  of  the  intercession  of 
the  righteous.  But  this  cannot  be  for  ever.  We  may  sin  away  the  grace  of  God. 
Though  God's  mercy  endureth  for  ever  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  impenitent  cannot 
be  perpetual.    Eternal  mercy  may  have  to  give  place  to  eternal  justice. 

Conclusion.  Consider  (1)  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in  repeatedly  "  repenting  "  of 
his  wrathful  intentions,  showing  that  he  does  not  desire  the  woe  of  his  children,  but 
does  all  that  is  possible  to  avert  it;  (2)  the  great  sin  of  persisting  in  impenitence  after 
God  has  shown  so  wonderful  a  love ;  and  (3)  the  danger  that  God  may  be  weary  with 
repenting,  and  therefore  the  folly  and  presumption  of  relying  upon  our  present  immunity 
for  future  safety. 

Ver.  9. — Sunset  at  noon,  A  premature  ending  of  any  human  affairs  may  be  compared 
to  sunset  at  noon. 

I.  This  is  a  common  oooubbbnob,  A  nation  suddenly  collapses;  a  sovereign  ii 
overthrown  in  the  height  of  his  power ;  a  life  is  cut  off  in  middle  age.  How  often  do 
we  see  these  thiugl  1 
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n.  This  is  an  unnatueal  occurrence.  No  such  event  could  occur  in  the  physical 
world.    Therefore  it  proves  that  the  human  world  is  deranged. 

in.  This  is  a  calamitous  occurrence.  National  modifications  may  he  hoth  peaceful 
and  profitable.  Empires  are  slowly  welded  together,  colonies  gradually  assume  powers 
and  rights  of  independence,  internal  reforms  are  quietly  effacing  the  old  order.  To  the 
individual  natural  death  in  old  age  is  painless.  It  is  the  violent  and  premature  end 
that  causes  disaster. 

IV.  This  is  an  occurrence  resulting  from  error  ob  wbong-doino.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  cause  is  always  to  be  traced  immediately  to  the  sufferers.  With 
nations  it  may  be  generally  so,  but  not  with  individuals.  But  still  a  law  of  morality, 
of  social  order  of  nature,  hag  been  broken,  if  not  by  the  sufferers  still  by  soma 
agent. 

V.  This  is  an  occurrence  that  mat  come  as  an  act  of  Divine  judombnt.  It 
is  not  universally  so,  particularly  in  regard  to  individuals.  But  it  often  is  the  case. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  Jews,  with  Rome,  in  the  dark  ages,  etc.  Therefore  let  us  beware 
of  presuming  on  the  apparent  distance  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

Ver.  15.— The  prayer  of  the  persecuted,  I.  The  grounds  or  his  plea.  1.  A 
confessor's  fidelity.  Jeremiah  was  suffering  for  God's  sake.  This  plea  implies  (1) 
innocence;  (2)  a  special  claim  for  God's  help.  He  who  can  urge  such  a  plea  is  the  heir 
of  one  of  the  great  beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  10).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  promise 
of  Christ  rests,  not  on  the  mere  fact  of  persecution,  nor  even  on  unjust  persecution,  but 
on  persecution  fur  righteousness'  sake.  The  martyr  is  honoured,  not  for  his  suffering, 
but  for  his  fidelity.  2.  The  knowledge  of  Ood.  "  0  Lord,  thou  knowest."  When  men 
misjudge,  God  knows  all.  They  who  are  cruelly  maligned  by  men  may  take  refuge  in 
the  fact  that  God  knows  their  innocence.  It  is  better  to  have  his  approval  in  face  of  a 
world's  scorn  and  hate,  than  the  flattery  of  the  world  for  false  merits  together  with  the 
anger  of  the  all-seeing  God.  How  happy  to  be  in  such  a  case  that  we  can  fearlessly 
appeal  to  God's  knowledge  of  our  fidelity  in  suffering  I  Too  often  trouble  is  cousciously 
deserved.  3.  The  long-sufferirtg  of  Ood.  The  best  man  can  but  ask  for  God's  mercy 
Often  has  that  been  sought  in  the  past.  Yet  God  is  not  weary  of  hearing  his  helpless 
children's  repeated  cries.    "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

n.  Xhe  objects  of  his  prayer.  1.  To  he  remembered  by  Ood.  It  is  something 
to  know  that  God  thinks  of  us.  His  sympathy  is  a  great  consolation.  The  traveller 
in  the  desert  is  not  utterly  alone  when  he  calls  to  mind  those  dear  ones  at  home,  in 
whose  memory  he  is  constantly  cherished,  and  who  are  therefore  with  him  in  spirit,  while 
the  unfortunate  man  who  is  buried  in  a  crowded  city,  neglected  and  forgotten  by  his  old 
friends,  is  essentially  lonely  and  desolate.  God's  remembrance  of  us  is  the  prelude  to 
his  active  help.  He  remembers  "  for  good."  If  Christ  remembered  the  dying  malefactor 
when  he  came  into  his  kingdom,  that  fact  carried  with  it  the  assurance  that  the  poor 
man  should  be  with  Christ  in  paradise  (Luke  xxiii.  42, 43).  2.  To  be  visited  by  Ood. 
Our  consolation  is  not  in  a  pitying  though  absent  God,  but  in  an  abiding  presence  and 
a  close  communion.  If  God  visits  he  will  come  in  power  to  save.  8,  To  be  avenged  of 
his  enemies.  This  was  a  natural  desire,  considering  that  (1)  the  prophet  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  distresses, — it  is  easy  to  judge  coolly  from  the  outside  when  we  are  not 
feeling  the  oppression  of  cruel  persecution ;  (2)  he  lived  in  Old  Testament  times ;  and 
(3)  he  did  not  desire  to  execute  vengeance  himself  but  appealed  only  to  the  great 
Judge.  For  us  Christians  the  right  prayer  is,  not  for  harm  to  comn  upon  our  enemies, 
but  for  their  forgiveness,  as  Christ  and  Stephen  prayed.  Still,  we  may  rightly  seek  for 
the  overthrow  of  wicked  powers,  the  frustration  of  iniquitous  schemes,  and  the  just 
and  necessary  punishment  of  persistent  evil-doers.  4.  For  life  to  be  spared.  Jeremiah 
does  not  ask  for  triumph,  for  comfort  and  ease,  for  liberation  from  his  arduous  lifelong 
task,  but  simply  for  life.  The  love  of  life  is  natural.  Men  have  work  to  do,  a  missiuu 
to  fulfil,  and  it  is  right  to  desire  to  have  time  to  complete  this.  Others  were  benefited 
by  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the  prophet  of  his  age,  and  a  voice  speaking  for  all 
ages.  It  is  our  cluty  to  seek  to  escape  persecution  if  we  can  do  so  honourably,  that  ire 
may  continue  to  serve  God  and  work  for  the  good  of  mankind  (Matt.  x.  23).  Courting 
a  martyr's  death  is  practically  equivalent  to  committing  suicide  out  of  personal  vanity, 
uid  much  the  same  thing  as  filing  under  tiie  second  of  Christ's  temptations.    Yet  if 
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martyrdom  is  unavoidable  without  unfaithfulness,  we  may  honour  (Sod  and  benefit  men 
more  by  our  death  than  by  our  life. 

Ver.  16. — The  word*  of  God  found  and  eaten.  I,  The  wokds  of  CJod  BEquiBa  to 
BE  FOUND.  They  are  not  emblazoned  on  the  face  of  the  world  that  the  most  careles.s 
may  not  miss  them.  They  are  hidden  treasures  to  be  dug  for,  pearls  of  great  price 
to  be  sought  after.  Divine  truth  in  nature  is  only  discoverable  after  thoughtful 
observation  and  reflection.  The  prophets  were  especially  commissioned  to  toil  in  deep 
mines  of  spiritual  thought.  Revelation  was  born  in  them  with  labour,  fasting, 
watching,  praying.  But  the  words  of  God  are  not  so  hidden  that  they  cannot  be 
discovered  by  the  earnest  and  prayerful  seeker  after  truth.  He  that  seeks  shall  find 
(Matt.  vii.  8).  Many  honest,  earne.st  men  pass  through  a  season  of  doubt,  but  few  such 
remain  hopeless  sceptics  all  their  liveu.  Of  those  who  never  find  the  light  probably 
some  are  suffering  from  some  moral  or  intellectual  perversity  which  distorts  their  vision, 
and  others  are  not  content  to  trust  to  the  measure  of  light  that  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  remain  restless  and  questioning  because  they  desire  satisfaction  in  a  direction 
wherein  it  cannot  yet  be  afforded.  But  so  long  as  all  such  men  do  not  convert  doubt 
into  settled  unbelief,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  doubt,  we  may  be  assured  that  ultimately 
the  Father  of  lights  will  dispel  the  darkness  that  now  troubles  their  souls. 

II.  The  words  of  God  are  food.  Truth  is  food  for  the  soul.  Christ,  the  "  Word 
made  flesh,"  is  the  "Bread  of  life."  Truth  is  not  simply  revealed  to  amuse  our  curiosity ; 
it  is  intended  to  feed  our  starving  souls.  The  object  of  relevation  is  practical.  The 
result  of  rightly  using  revelation  is  seen  in  an  increase  of  spiritual  vitality,  in  refresh- 
ment, heightened  energy  and  growth  in  the  inner  life.  If  the  words  of  God  have  not 
attained  this  end,  they  have  failed  of  their  object.  They  are  food  because  they  are  not 
empty  breath  but  the  vehicles  of  vital  truths — of  spirit  and  life  (John  vi.  63).  God 
is  in  his  own  words.  They  are  inspired  words.  With  the  spoken  words  we  receive  the 
life-giving  Spirit. 

III.  The  words  of  God  MtrsT  be  eaten  to  profit  us.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
are  spoken,  heard,  understood,  believed,  remembered,  admired ;  they  must  be  eaten. 
1.  We  must  apply  them  to  ourselves.  The  starving  man  gains  nothing  by  looking  at 
food  through  a  shop-window.  The  external  intellectual  study  of  truth  is  profitless  to 
the  soul.  We  must  bring  it  to  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances — hear  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  directly  to  us  and  in  regard  to  our  immediate  conduct.  2.  We  must 
meditate  over  the  words  of  Gtod.  Food  must  be  masticated  and  digested.  Truth  must 
be  analyzed,  ideas  separated  and  compared, "  inwardly  digested,"  hidden  in  the  soul  and 
quietly  thought  over.  Our  common  habit  is  to  treat  it  too  superficially  and  hastily. 
3.  We  must  abstract  the  vital  ideas  from  the  dry  husk  of  words.  Words  are  not 
profitable  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  from  the  outside  as  mere  language.  We  must 
break  the  shell  and  get  at  the  kernel,  casting  aside  the  fiesh  that  profiteth  nothing  and 
assimilating  the  spiiit  that  quickeneth. 

IV.  The  words  of  God  bbino  jot  when  thet  abb  found  and  eaten.  To  some 
they  appear  to  be  dull  sayings,  to  some  stem  utterances  of  law,  to  some  harsh  messages 
of  judgment  This  is  because  they  are  not  properly  applied.  They  must  first  be 
truly  found  and  eaten — applied,  meditated  on,  spiritually  assimilated.  Then  they  lead 
to  joy,  for:  1.  All  truth  is  essentially  noble,  beautiful,  and  glorious.  2.  Even  the 
darker  truth  is  wholesome  as  a  warning,  like  nauseous  medicine  that  cures  pain  and 
restores  the  serenity  of  health.  3.  The  highest  truth  is  a  revelation  of  the  love  of  God 
— a  gospel  of  good  will  to  men. 

V.  The  secret  of  the  joy  and  profit  of  God's  words  is  in  the  relation  of 
THE  BOUL  to  God.  Jeremiah  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts.  If 
we  are  strangers  to  God,  his  words  will  seem  distant  and  of  little  interest.  We  prize 
the  words  of  those  we  love.  God  speaks  helpful  and  comforting  words  to  his  own 
reconciled  children. 

Ver.  17. — The  sadness  and  solitude  of  a  prophet:  I.  A  prophet's  communion  wrra 
God  dobs  not  preclude  eabthlv  sadness  and  solitude.  Jeremiah  was  not  plunged 
into  grief  through  any  unfaithfulness ;  he  was  under  no  shadow  in  regard  to  heavenly 
communications ;  yet  he  was  sad  and  solitary.    L  Consider  the  sadness.    While  we  ar« 
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in  tUi  world  we  suffer  with  it  and  from  its  action  npon  us,  even  though  we  may  ht 
living  very  near  to  God.  Christ  was  a  man  of  sorrows ;  he  sighed  and  wept  and  groaned 
in  spirit.  It  is  not  sinful  to  grieve.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  unbelief.  Faith  should  engender 
patience,  resignation,  peace,  and  hope ;  but  it  cannot  destroy  natural  sorrow.  It  would 
not  be  pious  but  simply  unnatural  for  the  Christian  mother  not  to  be  wrung  with  grief 
at  the  death  of  her  child.  2.  Consider  the  solitude.  A  good  man  will  not  be  wrapped 
up  in  himself,  for  out  of  the  love  of  God  springs  naturally  the  love  of  man.  Godliness 
rouses  human  sympathy,  and  this  inclines  to  sociability.  So  Christ  was  remarkable  for 
his  social  habits.  Yet  there  may  be  an  inevitable  solitude,  and  a  solitude  which  is 
good  both  for  self  and  for  others.  The  more  a  good  man  sympathizes  for  his  brother 
men  the  less  can  he  sympathize  with  them  when  their  conduct  is  wicked. 

II.   A    PBOPHBT'B    OOMMtTNION    WITH     GJOD    MAY    LEAD    TO    EARTHLY    BADNESS     AND 

soLiruDE.  Jeremiah  was  sad  and  solitary  because  he  was  filled  with  Divine  indignation. 
His  was  no  atrabiliar  moroseness,  no  theatrical  Byronic  self-pity.  The  prophet's  sorrow 
and  solitude  were  reflections  of  the  grief  of  God  for  his  people's  sin  and  the  aloofness 
of  God  produced  by  their  wanderings  from  fidelity.  1.  A  prophet's  communion  with 
God  will  induce  sorrow  for  the  world's  sin  and  wretchedness.  Jeremiah  was  a  young 
man.  The  scenes  of  mirth  which  he  shnnned  may  have  been  pure,  innocent,  and 
naturally  attractive ;  but  his  vision  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  God  made  him  look 
behind  this  superficial  joy  to  the  wretchedness  it  sought  to  cover,  and  then  it  seemed 
but  a  mockery  to  him.  2.  This  will  lead  to  a  separation  from  the  world.  It  will  cause 
a  perpetual  separation  from  the  spirit  of  the  world  as  far  as  that  is  earthly  and  sensual, 
and  at  times  a  complete  withdrawal  to  solitude.  The  Christian  is  to  live  in  the 
world  as  its  salt,  its  light,  its  leaven  of  righteousness,  and  not  to  flee  to  the  wilderness, 
selfishly  cultivating  his  own  soul  for  heaven,  while  he  leaves  his  task  undone  and  his 
fellow-men  in  hopeless  sin  and  ruin.  But  he  will  meet  with  occasions  for  solitude  and 
scenes  from  which  he  must  withdraw  himself,  and  sometimes  feel  an  inner  sense  ot 
loneliness  as  he  moves  among  the  gay  crowds,  since  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  a 
citizen  of  another  country,  possessed  by  thoughts  and  swayed  by  motives  quite  outside 
those  of  worldly  life.  Thus  Christ,  in  chaiacter  and  outward  habit  the  most  social  of 
men,  was  in  inner  life  and  in  secret  thought  the  most  lonely.  The  Christian  has  a  life 
which  is  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  (Col.  iii.  3). 

Ver.  19. — A  wide  recognition  of  the  good  without  com/promise  with  the  evil.  Jeremiah 
is  bidden  to  return  from  his  solitude  to  bis  mission  among  his  people,  when  he  will  be 
owned  and  encouraged  by  God  if  he  will  see  the  goodness  that  still  lingers  among  them, 
and  yet  not  enter  into  any  unrighteous  compromise  witti  the  wicked  ways  of  the  mul- 
titude of  them. 

I.  We  should  exbecisb  a  wide  recognition  of  the  good  ts  all  things — take  out 
the  precious  from  the  vile.  The  gold-washer  may  find  but  a  grain  of  gold  in  a  ton  of 
gravel;  yet  he  will  search  diligently  for  it,  and  treasure  it  when  he  finds  it.  Care- 
lessness and  uncharitableness  lead  to  an  unjust,  wholesale  repudiation  of  what  is  no 
doubt  largely  corrupt.  But  it  is  not  right  to  judge  of  things  thus  "  in  the  lump."  1. 
Apply  the  principle  to  persons.  Because  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  company  of  a 
hundred  are  guilty,  it  is  grossly  iniquitous  to  condemn  the  whole  hundred — the  one 
innocent  man  with  the  rest.  Jeremiah  was  directed  to  look  out  for  the  pious  remnant 
among  the  mass  of  the  unfaithful  people.  We  are  too  ready  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Goodness  should  be  recog- 
nized in  bad  society,  in  heathen  nations,  in  corrupt  Christian  communities,  in  question- 
able avocations.  We  should  beware  of  sweeping  condemnations  of  a  whole  class ;  e.g.  of 
actors,  of  publicans,  etc.  2.  Apply  the  principle  to  religious  systems.  Few  are  wholly 
good ;  but  few  are  wholly  bad.  The  dross  and  precious  metal  are  mixed,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  in  all  of  them.  The  various  Church  systems  of  Christendom  partake 
of  this  mixed  character.  Most  Churches  have  some  peculiarly  precious  ideas  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  their  mission  each  severally  to  testify.  It  is  well  if  we  have  the  insight 
to  seize  on  these,  and  the  charity  to  begrudge  none  of  their  value  because  of  the  error, 
the  superstition,  or  the  perversion  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  Thus,  not  by  an 
amorphous  eclecticism  which  can  minister  to  no  deep,  organic  unity  of  life,  but  by  a 
genuine  assimilating  power,  we  should  learn  to  gather  from  all  sources  the  good  o) 
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spiritual  thought.  The  same  process  should  be  observed  in  dealing  with  non-Ohristian 
religions.  Beneath  a  vast  heap  of  the  vile  a  few  glittering  gems  of  precious  merit  may 
be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  also  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  the  Koran,  in  the  religioua 
writings  of  Greece,  India,  China,  etc.  3.  Ajiply  the  principle  to  life  generally.  Take 
the  precious  from  the  vile  in  literature,  in  conversation,  in  social  usage,  in  recreation,  in 
politics.  L)i8criminate  in  all  these  things.  Do  notrejectthe  whole  of  any  of  them,  even 
if  the  larger  part  may  be  bad,  but  select  the  pure  and  good  and  reject  the  evil. 

II.  We  bhould  maintain  a  stout  refusal  to  oompbomisb  with  the  evil  im  ant- 
TBIKO.  Jeremiah  is  not  to  sacrifice  principle  for  the  8\^e  of  any  advantage.  He  is  not 
to  embrace  the  vile  for  the  sake  of  the  precious,  but  to  separate  the  two.  He  is  not  to 
yield  his  position  of  truth  and  right  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  friendship  of  his 
neighbours,  but  patiently  to  expect  them  to  come  over  to  him.  It  is  the  very  love  of 
truth  that  should  make  us  welcome  it  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters ;  but  if  we  go  on  to 
receive  the  error  that  is  closely  associated  with  it,  we  at  once  become  unfaithful  to  the 
^'ery  motive  of  our  search.  The  silver  is  useless  so  long  aa  the  dross  is  preserved  with 
it.  The  largest  charity  cannot  sanction  any  compromise  with  evil.  Compromise 
belongs  to  the  region  or  expediency,  not  to  that  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  conciliate  oiu'  enemies  by  yielding  up  our  fortress.  If  we  abandon  the 
essential  mysteries  of  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  winning  over  our  opponents,  we  are 
really  only  giving  them  the  victory,  Shovdd  we  come  to  terms,  this  is  at  best  on 
their  grounds,  and  the  peace  we  ratify  is  no  record  of  a  victory  for  Christ.  In  the 
end  the  policy  of  compromise  fails.  It  indicates  weakness  and  leaves  no  decided 
position  about  which  to  rally.  We  must  dare  to  be  firm  to  our  principles,  and  wait 
patiently  till  the  world  comes  round  to  them.  This  was  .how  Christ  acted.  If  we 
eagerly  recognize  the  good  in  everything  and  earnestly  desire  tc  teke  forth  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  we  shall  find  our  uncompromising  fidelity  to  prinuple  resting  on  a  firmer 
and  safer  basis  than  if  we  are  narrowly  jealous  of  all  good  outside  our  own  little  circle 
of  notions  and  habits. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Bins  for  which  saintly  intercesiion  cannot  avail.  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  an 
intercessor  in  Exod.  xvii.  11 ;  xxxii.  11 ;  Numb.  xiv.  13 ;  Ps.  cvi.  23 :  Samuel  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  8 ;  viii.  6  ;  xii.  16—23 ;  xv.  11 ;  Ps.  xcix.  6.  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  are  mentioned 
similarly  (Ezek.  xiv.  14).  It  is,  then,  in  their  special  intercessory  character  that  these 
fathers  are  referred  to.  At  the  time  when  their  intercessions  took  place  they  were  the 
leailcrs  and  representatives  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  saintliness  they  had  favour 
with  God.  But  the  sins  for  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  now  to  be  punished  are 
by  this  reference  declared  of  a  more  heinous  description  than  any  that  took  place  in 
those  days.  It  is  a  mere  supposition  which  is  made,  evidently  no  description  of  the 
normal  relation  of  glorified  saints  to  Jehovah,  but  simply  a  hypothetical  statement  as 
to  what  they,  in  their  earthly  cRpacity,  would  have  failed  to  do. 

I.  The  intercessions  op  biohteous  men  avail  much.  Many  a  time  in  the  wilder- 
ness had  Moses  stayed  the  impending  wrath  of  God  because  of  murmuring  and  disobe- 
dience ;  and  this  not  simply  because  he  was  the  civil  leader  of  the  people,  but  through 
his  own  saintly,  high-priestly  character.  This  is  a  principle  of  God's  dealings  with 
men.  "Tlie  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  ;"  and  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  Church  is  represented  aa  praying  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  because  such  men  represent  the 
future  hope  of  the  race,  being  a  kind  of  flrstfruits  of  them  that  shall  be  saved,  that 
tiiey  have  this  power.  In  themselves  too,  because  of  what  they  are,  they  are  pleasing 
to  God,  who  delights  in  their  prayers  and  praises.  There  is  something  very  striking 
and  touching  in  this  spectacle  of  one  standing  for  many,  and  we  have  to  think  of  how 
great  has  been  the  blessing  which  has  been  thus  secured  to  the  world  through  its 
saints.  But  they  all  appear  trifling  compared  with  that  which  Christ  has  secured 
through  the  intercession  of  his  prayers,  obedience,  and  sacrifice.  In  his  case  (what 
could  scarcely  be  said  of  any  saint)  his  intercession  has  a  solid  objective  worth  because 
of  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  avails  as  a  consideration  with  God  for  the  cleansing  of  «U 
who  identify  themselves  with  him  through  faith. 
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IL  But  thebk  abb  conditions  which  destroy  the  effioaot  op  such  interoession  , 
Their  influence  is  but  partial  and  imperfect,  de  [lending  as  it  does  upon  their  own 
inadequate  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  will  of  God.  If  it  were  a  question  of  strict 
account,  they  themselves  would  not  be  able  to  stand  in  his  presence.  It  li  of  his 
grace  that,  even  for  a  moment,  they  may  be  said  to  have  influence  for  others.  And  it 
may  be  sairl  that  their  intercession  is  but  provisional,  and,  if  not  followed  up  by  the 
obedience  of  those  for  whom  they  pray,  it  will  bo  followed  with  the  more  condign  pui^sh- 
vnent  upon  the  transgressors.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  vicarious  power  possible  to 
saints  that  even  the  most  eminent  of  them  should  be  quoted  in  such  a  connection.  But 
it  shows  how  inadequate  such  a  mediatorship  would  be  for  the  general  sin  of  man.  We 
may  do  much,  each  of  us,  to  avert  just  judgments,  to  secure  opportunities  of  salvation, 
and  to  bring  the  grace  of  God  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  others ;  but  we  cannot  save 
them  by  any  communication  of  our  own  acceptance  with  God  to  them.  They  must 
stand  or  fall  according  to  their  own  relation  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  person  of  his 
Son.  And  there  are  degrees  of  guilt  which  far  surpass  any  intercession  of  this  kind. 
The  Bin  of  unbelief  especially,  if  it  be  nnrepented  of,  will  prevent  any  benefit  being 
received.  The  permanent  position  of  our  souls  with  respect  to  Divine  grace  will 
depend,  therefore,  upon  their  own  action  or  belief  Even  Christ  cannot  lave  if  we  do 
not  believe  in  his  Kame  and  obey  him. — M. 

Ver.  10. — The  offence  of  faithful  preachinff.  That  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
should  stir  up  the  evil  passions  of  men  would  at  first  appear  strange.  It  is  the  declara- 
tion of  good  news  to  them  that  are  perishing,  and  an  effort  to  restore  men  to  happiness 
and  peace.  But  that  it  has  been  accompanied  with  such  manifestations  of  ill  will  from 
the  beginning  is  suflSoiently  well  known.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  has  in  every  age 
been  resisted  and  resented  by  the  world.  It  is  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  to  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  23). 

I.  With  what  the  faithful  preacher  coMrARBs  himself.  Jeremiah  says  that  he 
might  have  been  a  brawler,  a  dishonest  debtor,  or  a  usurer  to  have  stirred  up  the  strife 
and  hatred  which  he  experienced.  As  has  been  said,  lending  and  borrowing  cause  most 
lawsuits.  "' I  have  nbt  lent  nor  borrowed.'  My  dear  Jeremiah  1  Thou  migh test  have 
done  that ;  that  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  there  would  be  no  such 
noise  about  that "  (Zinzendorf).  Elijah  was  reproached  by  Ahab,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?"  (1  Kings  xix.  17).  St.  Paul  was  persecuted.,  Even  Christ  himself 
was  accused  of  stirring  up  sedition,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word  has  often  been 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  violence. 

n.  To  what  this  mat  be  attributed.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  dislike  of  men  to 
the  truth  itself,  in  whatever  shape  presented.  The  natural  heart  is  enmity  against  God 
and  his  Word,  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  accidental  and  essential 
provocations  of  this  spirit.  The  manner  of  the  preacher  should  never  be  such  as  of 
itself  to  dispose  men  unfavourably  towards  his  message.  The  greatest  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  conciliate  and  to  win.  But  the  original  hatred  of  men  to  truth  must  not  be 
ignored.  It  exists,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  one  form  or  another.  One 
man  will  object  to  it  in  toto;  another  to  the  degree  of  obedience  which  it  exacts.  With 
some  the  idea  will  be  pleasing  but  the  practice  irksome.  If  men  hated  Christ,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  they  will  be  more  amiable  towards  us  if  we  are  faithful. 

in.  Consolations.  These  troubles  need  not  afiSict  us  if  we  remember,  with  respect 
to  our  hearers,  that  it  is  not  theirs  but  them  we  desire.  The  worst  enemies  have  been 
reconciled  and  the  fiercest  natures  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Word.  If  is  well  too 
in  the  midst  of  suffering  to  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  To  him  also 
who  is  faithful  in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  hatred  is  that  beatitude,  Matt.  v.  11. 
But  perhaps  the  strongest  consolation  of  all  is  in  the  fellowship  of  him  for  whose  sake 
the  opposition  is  experienced. — M. 

Ver.  15. — "  Thou  hnowett  it."  There  is  One  to  whom  the  triie  prophet  and  saint  murt 
stand  or  fall.  He  is  anxious,  therefore,  for  his  approval.  He  labours  ever  as  in  the 
great  Taskmaster's  eye.  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  which  is  the  terror  of  the  sinner,  ia  the 
chief  reward  and  conoifort  of  the  saint.    The  prophet  here  consoles  himself— 
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L  Bt  an  afpkal  to  the  jusomekt  of  Qod.  In  this  connection  it  is  as  if  conscience 
itself.had  been  invoked.  And  yet,  better  still,  if  conscience  should  vacillate  God  would 
remain  the  same.  In  this  way  it  is  well  for  the  best  of  men  to  test  their  motives  by 
continual  reference  to  God.    There  is  no  better  way  of  self-examination. 

II.  Bt  a  kbfbrenob  to  the  sympathy  op  God.  The  mere  fact  that  the  all-knowing 
One  was  constantly  regarding  his  sufferings  for  his  sake,  that  he  had  put  his  tears  in 
his  bottle,  and  that  he  was  able  to  appreciate  his  motives,  wau  a  comfort  to  the  prophet. 
If  possible,  this  source  of  consolation  is  deepened  and  enlarged  by  the  greater  nearness 
of  Qod  in  Christ.  The  fellow-feeling  of  our  great  High  Priest  and  Elder  Brother  is  real 
and  can  be  depended  upon  from  moment  to  moment  It  is  a  well  of  salvation  from 
which  we  can  draw  inexhaustible  su  plies. 

III.  By  committino  it  to  the  Uivinb  ebsponsibilitt.  It  was  to  Gk>d'a  hands 
because  it  was  in  God's  knowledge.  It  was  not  for  the  prophet  to  trouble  himself  as  to 
means  of  retaliation.  He  could  commit  his  cause  to  his  Father.  The  wider  issues  of  it, 
nay,  even  its  mightiest  results,  were  beyond  his  own  power.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to 
be  faithful  and  trusting  and  diligent. — M. 

Ver.  16.— GW«  vmrda  a  heartfelt  Joy.  In  the  midst  of  the  prophet's  sorrow  this 
passage  occurs  as  a  relieving  feature — a  memory  of  spiritual  joy.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  recalled  as  a  consideration  that  will  weigh  with  bim  to  whom  he  addresses  himself. 
It  defines  his  entire  relation  to  God  and  to  Israel,  and  describes  his  claim. 

I.  The  words  of  God  test  and  exhibit  the  inward  loyalty  of  the  baint.  It  is 
not  merely  that  a  certain  feeling  has  been  excited  in  the  mind,  but  that  a  welcome  has 
been  given  to  God's  revelation.  A  profound  difference  is  thereby  instituted  between 
the  prophet  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  him.  As  the  psalmist  cries,  "  Thy  word 
have  I  hid  in  my  heart,"  in  proof  of  his  earnestness  and  his  love  of  truth,  so  the  prophet 
would  commend  himself  to  God  by  the  attitude  he  liad  assumed  to  the  message  when 
it  was  revealed  to  him.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  have  never  resisted  thy  Word,  but 
ever  held  myself  ready  to  utter  and  obey  it."  The  test  which  they  apply  to  the 
spiritual  nature  is  full  of  dread  to  the  unworthy  ;  but  to  those  whose  hearts  are  right 
with  God  it  is  a  satisfactiuti  and  a  source  of  confidence.  "  The  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart"  thereby  disclosed  arc  seen  to  be  right  and  good. 

II.  They  refresh  and  strengthen  him  for  sufferino  and  dutt.  It  is  as  if  the 
prophet  were  drawing  comfort  from  recollection  because  his  present  circumstances  are 
so  troublous.  But  many  a  time  the  Word  of  God  comes  in  a  time  of  perplexity  and 
darkness,  bringing  with  it  comforting  light.  It  is  greedily  welcomed  at  such  seasons 
and  is  devoured  as  by  one  who  has  long  fasted.  It  penetrates  thereby  more  deeply  into 
the  spiritual  nature  and  more  radically  influences  the  springs  and  motives  of  conduct. 
It  conies  as  a  distinctly  supernatural  aid  and  makes  men  masters  of  what  had  previously 
overpowered  them. 

III.  They  bind  him  more  closely  to  their  Author.  The  nature  which  has  been 
so  affected  by  the  words  of  God  cannot  be  nor  regard  itself  as  in  the  same  position  with 
others.  Its  whole  character  and  destiny  are  altered.  The  life  is  leavened  by  that  which 
supports  and  nourishes  it.  The  indwelling  Word  is  a  consecrating  influence  and  with- 
draws men  from  the  pursuits  and  fellowship  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  saint  becomes 
identified  with  his  Lord;  a  child  ol  grace ;  a  worker  in  the  same  great  cause ;  a  subject 
of  like  hatred  and  opposition,  and  an  heir  of  the  same  kingdom.  By  producing  the 
character  of  holiness  they  inscribe  the  Divine  Name  upon  the  heart,  and  link  the  life 
and  destiny  of  the  saint  with  the  cause  of  God. — M. 

Vers.  19 — 21. — The  preacher's  weak,  ess  and  strength.  I.  Human  motitks  often 
LEAD  HIM  aside  FROM  THE  PATH  OF  DOTY,  ETC.  The  prophet  is  a  man  like  other  men 
and  subject  to  ttie  same  passions.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  the  attitude  of 
continual  spiritual  loyalty.  Flesh  and  blood  will  fail  and  he  will  fall  into  temptations 
peculiar  to  his  office.  Of  these  he  must  be  especially  jealous,  and  a  stricter  standard  of 
holiness  should  govern  his  conduct.  Unfaithfulness  in  such  a  position  will  produce  an 
exaggerated  effect  upon  those  whom  he  influences.  His  influence  itself  will  cease  to  be 
purely  spiritual,  his  love  less  certain,  and  his  conduct  less  irreproachable  iJeflection 
like  ^is  should  be  at  once  corrected,  and  he  who  "  tries  the  reins  "  u  especially  watch< 
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ful  over  those  who  have  to  deliver  his  message  and  represent  his  caiise.     "  If  thou 
return."     How  instant  and  jet  how  gentle  the  reproof! 

II.  Repentant  fidkliit  will  be  rbwaeded  with  usEFaLNBSs  and  steenqth.  1. 
Mediatorship — to  "  stand  before  me."  2.  In/aUihility — "  As  my  mouth."  3.  Irresist- 
ible power — a  "  brazen  wall ; "  "  but  not  prevail  over  thee."  4.  The  presence  and  pro- 
tection of  Ood. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 9.— Fearful  aspects  of  the  Divine  character.  These  verses  and  this  whole 
discourse  reveal  to  us  an  implacable  God.  He  will  not  turn  away  from  his  wrath  noi 
be  moved  :  1.  By  the  spectacle  of  misery  presented  (ch.-xiv.).  2.  By  the  remembrano* 
of  former  love  fch.  xiv.  8).  3.  By  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  faithful  servant  (ver.  1). 
4.  By  the  prospect  of  more  terrible  miseries  yet  to  come  (oh.  xiv.  17 — xy.  9). 
Therefore — 

I.  Inqdibb.  Why  is  God  thus  ?  The  answer  is,  he  will  not  change,  because  the 
sinner  will  not.     "  To  the  froward  he  will  ever  show  himself  froward." 

II.  Learn.  That  while  God's  mercy  is  infinite  to  those  who  turn  to  him,  for  those 
who  refuse  there  is  no  mercy  at  all. — C. 

Ver.  1. — The  limits  of  intercessory  prayer.  "  Though  Moses  and  Samuel,"  etc. 
1.  This  verse  seems  at  first  .sight  to  be  id  contradiction  to  the  many  Scriptures  which 
assure  us  that  the  "  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  righteous  men  avail  much."  The  Bible 
teems  with  promises  that  Gud  will  hear  when  we  call  upon  him.  But  here  is  a  decided 
declaration  that,  let  even  the  holiest  and  the  most  eminent  for  their  intercessions  stand 
before  God  in  prayer,  they  should  not  avail  to  secure  what  was  denied.  2.  And  were 
there  only  this  verse,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  so  great.  But  experience  is  con- 
tinually supplying  us  with  fresh  instances  in  which  blessings  earnestly  sought  hnve 
yet  been  denied.  3.  And  this  also  in  regard  to  spiritual  things.  Were  it  only  tem- 
poral blessings  God  refused  to  give  although  we  asked  him  for  them,  we  could  readily 
understand  that,  though  they  seemed  so  good  in  our  eyes,  in  his  they  might  be  seen  to 
be  hurtful.  We  know  that  in  such  things  we  do  not  know  what  is  best.  But  the 
refusal  of  prayer  is  found  in  regard  to  things  that  we  know  are  good  and  well  pleasing 
to  God — in  regard  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal,  e.g.  in  the  prayers  of  parents  for  the 
conversion  of  their  children,  of  teachers  and  pastors  for  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  4.  Hence  from  this  verse  and  from  such  experience  of  rejected  prayer,  the  sad 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  intercession,  the  souls  we 
pray  for  may  be  lost,  our  intercession  be  of  no  avail.  For  does  it  not  say  even  to  Jeremiah, 
who  himself  was  an  eminent  intercessor  with  God,  that  there  were  yet  greater  than  he 
— such  as  Moses  and  Samuel — but  that  if  even  they,  etc.  (cf.  references  for  instances  oi 
their  intercession).  5.  And  some  have  tried  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  drawing  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  intercession  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  that  of  these 
men  of  God.  They  have  said,  had  Jesus  interceded,  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
But  this  is  not  true,  for  oui-  Lord  would  not  have  interceded  as  Jeremiah  did.  He  also 
foretold  great  calamities  as  overhanging  Jerusalem  and  her  people,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  his  ever  having  prayed  that  they  might  not  come.  He  sought  unceasingly 
their  eternal  salvation,  but  he  did  not  pray  against  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
not  permissible,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  failure  of  such  intercession  as  that  of 
Jeremiah,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  human  intercession  and  not  that  of  the  Son  of 
God.  6.  But  before  we  certainly  conclude  that  intercession  for  the  eternal  spiritual 
well-being  of  others  may  after  all  be  in  vain,  though  the  intercession  have  been  such 
as  that  of  the  great  servants  of  God  here  spoken  of,  who  touched  the  utmost  limits  of 
intercessory  prayer,  let  us  note  (1)  That  if  was  not  for  spiritual  blessings  that  Jeremiih 
was  interceding.  His  piteous  entreaties  were  "concerning  the  de;irth"  (ch.  xiv.  1), 
that  that  might  be  removed.  It  was  strictly  a  prayer  for  temporal  mercies  and  deli- 
verances. It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to  conclude  that  intercession  for  things  spiritual  and 
eternal  may  fail  because,  as  we  well  know,  it  may  fail  for  things  material  and  temporal. 
Note  also  (2)  That  the  utmost  limits  of  intercession  had  been  rtached.  The  prophet 
himself  had  offered  no  scant  or  insincere  petition,  and  the  intercession  of  these  great 
saints  of  God  spoken  of  was,  we  know,  of  the  mightiest  order.  Before,  then,  we  con- 
clude that  such  mtercession  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  can  he  of  no  avail   let  lu.  U 
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Buie  that  such  intercession  has  l>een  tried.  Is  our  own  such  ?  Tiiere  may  be  e<u- 
tomary  and  too  often  formal  prayers  ofiered  by  parents,  pastors,  teachers,  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  those  about  them.  But  can  we  say  that  such  prayers  are  mighty  interceMnons, 
like  those  of  Moses  and  Samuel  ?  If  we  know  they  have  not  been  such,  let  ui  pause 
before  we  conclude  that  such  intercession  avails  not.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  if  our 
intercession  has  been  real,  let  us  note  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  our  own  soul's  salTa- 
tion.  If  we  care  not  for  our  own  acceptance  before  God,  how  can  w«  be  solicitous  for 
that  of  others  ?  And  are  our  prayers  followed  up  by  practical  effort  in  the  direction  of 
our  prayers  ?  Do  they  lead  us  to  see  what  can  \e  done  to  secure  the  ends  for  which  we 
pray  ?  Or  are  they  substitutes  for  such  endeavour  ?  Hence  it  may  very  often  be  that 
we  ask  and  have  not,  because  we  ask  amiss.  W«  do  not  intercede  in  that  real,  believ- 
ing, earnest  way  which  alone  has  a  right  to  expect  the  blessing  it  seeks.  It  is  by  no 
means  intercession  such  as  that  of  Moses  and  Samuel.  7.  But  if  intercession  have 
been  such  as  theirs,  then,  though  answer  may  be  delayed,  we  are  to  believe  that  it  will 
yet  come.  Delay  is  not  denial.  8.  Neither  this  verse  uor  experience  seta  aside  the 
many  promises  which  encourage  such  intercession.  9.  And  experience  proves  its  worth. 
The  Church  of  to-day  is  in  the  main  the  product  of  the  intercession  of  the  Church 
that  has  passed  into  the  heavens.  Instead  of  the  fathers  have  risen  up  the  children. 
10.  Learn,  therefore,  (1)  if  God  refuse  us  temporal  blessings,  it  is  because  he  knows 
better  than  we  do  what  is  best ;  (2)  how  best  to  deal  with  transgressors  Cod  alone 
knows,  and  what  his  wisdom  determines  none  may  set  aside ;  (3)  that  intercession  for 
souIb  is  well  pleasing  to  God  and  full  of  hope,  since  the  beloved  of  God  have  been  ever 
distinguished  for  such  intercession,  and,  above  all,  God's  well-beloved  Son. — 0. 

Ver.  1. —  Great  intercessorB.  L  StrcH  are  mentioned  hbbb.  Moses,  Samuel,  etc. 
(of.  Exod.  xvii.  11 ;  xxxii.  11 ;  Numb.  xiV.  13  ;  Ps.  cvi.  23;  1  Sam.  vii.  8;  viii.  6;  lii. 
16 — 23 ;  XV.  11 ;  Ps.  ic.  6 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6).  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  are  mentioned  in 
dimilar  way  (Ezek.  xiv.  14),  and  Jeremiah  himself  (i  Mace.  xv.  14).  And  there 
have  been  such  oftentimes  gianted  to  nations.  Churches,  families  (cf.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  saying  that  she  feared  John  Knox's  prayers  more  than  all  her  enemie.i).  And  who 
has  not  known  such  intercessors  in  connection  with  Christian  Churches — men  and 
women  whose  prayers  were  amongst  the  main  supports  of  tlie  life,  joy,  and  strength  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  offered  ? 

II.  Theib  VALnE  IS  UNSPEAKABLE.  Cf.  Abraham  praying  for  Sodom.  Though  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  yet  what  an  amount  of  sin  God  was  ready  to  pardon 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  if  but  the  conditions  which  should  have  been  so  easy  to  fulfil 
had  been  forthcoming  I  And  "  the  few  names  even  in  Saidis "  (Rtv.  ii.),  who  can 
doubt  that  they,  as  all  such  do,  warded  off  for  long  periods  those  visitations  of  God's 
anger  which  otherwise  would  have  come  upon  that  Church  ?  And  it  is  not  only  the  evils 
from  which  they  defend  a  Church,  but  the  positive  good  they  confer.  Such  power  with 
God  is  ever  accompanied  by  a  consistency  and  sanctity  of  character  which  is  blessedly 
attractive,  inspiring,  contagious;  and  as  a  magnet  they  gather  round  them  a  band 
of  kindred  souls,  like  as  our  Lord  gathered  his  disciples  round  himself.  And  thus  a 
hallowed  influence  is  sent  throughout  a  whole  community. 

III.  Theeb  qualifications.  1.  Sympathy  with  Qod.  They  must  see  sin  as  God 
sees  it — as  utterly  hateful  and  wrong.  There  must  be  no  weak  condoning  of  it  or  any 
failure  to  behold  it  in  its  true  character.  If  we  ask  God  to  forgive  sin,  indeed,  if  we 
seek  forgiveness  for  wrong  done  from  a  fellow-man,  are  we  likely  to  be  acceptable  in 
our  request  if  we  regard  him  who  has  been  wronged  as  not  having  much  to  complain 
of  after  all  ?  No ;  he  who  would  wish  God  to  forgive  sin  must  see  it  as  God  sees  it,  and 
consent  to  his  judgment  concerning  it,  2.  Deep  love  for  those  fw  whom  he  intercedes. 
And  this  cannot  be  created  in  a  moment.  It  must  be  the  result  of  much  thought, 
labour,  and  pains  spent  upon  them.  When  we  have  thus  given  ourselves  to  them,  we 
are  sure  to  love  them.  Places,  persons,  things,  most  unattractive  to  others  are  deeply 
loved  by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  them.  And  all  great  intercessors 
have  been  such,  and  must  be  such  as  become  so,  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or 
from  any  mere  movement  of  pity,  but  as  the  result  of  long  and  loving  labour  lavished 
for  their  good.  3.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  the  transgression,  the  pardon  of  whirl  ,s 
iougfit.    Under  the  Old  Testament  the  priest  first  offered  atonement  for  himnrlf  and 
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then  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Not  until  he  was  purged  from  sin  himself  could  he 
intercede  for  others.  The  intercessor  must  he  one  untainted  with  the  guilt  he  prays  to 
be  removed.  The  prayer  of  the  wicked  can  never  aid.  4.  Erperimentai  knowledge 
loth  of  the  blessings  which  he  craves  and  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  which  he  inter- 
cedes against.  Of  our  Saviour,  the  great  Intercessor,  it  is  said,  "  He  himself  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  diseases."  He  was  made  "  in  all  points  like  unto  his  brethren." 
The  joy  of  God's  love  and  also,  by  holy  sympathy,  the  bitterness  of  the  dregs  of  that 
cup  of  which  the  wicked  have  to  drink — were  alike  known  to  him.  Thus,  though  he 
knew  no  sin,  he  was  made  sin  for  us.  It  was  to  him  as  if  all  the  sin  of  those  he  so 
loved  were  his  own,  so  intensely  did  its  shame,  its  misery,  its  guilt,  fill  up  his  soul. 
And  with  human  intercessors  there  must  be  like  experience.  5.  Faith  in  Ood,  which 
firmly  holds  to  the  belief  that  his  love  for  the  sinner  is  deeper  than  his  hatred  of  the 
sin.  Unless  we  believe  this  we  can  have  no  hope  in  interceding  either  for  ourselves  or 
for  others.     Faith  in  the  infinitude  of  the  love  of  God  is  est:ential. 

IV.  Their  great  Exemplar — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  how  all  the  qualifications 
above  named  combine  in  him. 

Conclusion.  1.  To  the  sorrowful  and  sinful.  You  need  a  great  intercessor.  Tou 
have  one  in  Christ.  "  Give  him,  my  soul,  thy  cause  to  plead."  2.  To  the  believer  in 
Christ.  Seek  to  become  as  Moses  and  Samuel,  and,  above  all,  as  our  Lord — mighty  in 
intercession. — 0.  ^ 

Ver.  4. — The  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon,  the  children.  This  verse  contains  an 
explicit  declaration  that  such  is  God's  rule.  The  calamities  about  to  fall  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  "  because  of  Manasseh  the  son  of,"  etc.  No  doubt  the  sins  of  Manasseh 
were  flagrant  in  the  extreme,  and  they  were  the  more  aggravated  because  he  was  the 
son  of  the  godly  Hezekiah.  No  doubt  his  reign  was  one  of  daik  disgrace  and  disaster. 
The  sacred  writers  dismiss  it  with  a  few  short  statements,  hurrying  over  its  long  stretch 
of  years — ^it  was  the  longest  reign  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah — as  if  they  were  (as  they 
were)  a  period  too  melancholy  and  shameful  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  why  shouldwe 
find  that  his  guilt  and  sin  were  to  fall  upon  those  who  were  unborn  at  the  time,  and 
who  therefore  could  have  had  no  share  therein? 

I.  Such  visitation  is  an  undoubted  fact.  It  is  plainly  declared  to  be  a  Divine 
rule,  and  that  once  and  again  (cf.  Exod.  xx.,  etc.).  And  apart  from  the  Bible — ^In  the 
manifest  law  of  heredity — there  is  the  dread  fact  patent  to  all.  Workhouses,  prisons, 
hospitals,  asylums,  all  attest  the  visitation  of  God  for  the  fathers'  sins. 

II.  It  is  a  great  mtstebt.  It  is  one  branch  of  tliat  all-pervading  mystery  faito 
which  all  other  mysteries  sooner  or  later  run  up — the  mystery  of  evil.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  so  far  as  its  present  solution  is  concerned,  but  to  "  trust,"  and  so 
"  not  be  afraid." 

III.  But  not  without  ALLEVlATioiirs  ;  e.g.  1.  ]f  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  their  descendants,  yet  more  are  Ood's  mercies.  The  sins  descend  to  "  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,"  liut  the  mercies  to  "  thousands  "  of  generations — for  this  is  meant. 
2.  Tfie  descent  is  not  entire.  The  sins  come  down,  it  is  true,  upon  the  descendants,  but 
in  their  fruits  rather  than  in  their  roots.  A  father  cannot  force  on  his  child  his  wicked- 
ness, though  he  may  his  diseases  and  tendencies.  3.  The  entail  may  be  cut  off  in  its 
worst  part  at  any  moment,  and  very  often  is.  Coming  to  Christ  may  not  deliver  me 
from  physical  suffering,  but  it  will  from  sin.  Grafted  into  Christ  a  new  life  will  begin, 
the  whole  tendency  of  which  in  me  and  in  mine  is  to  counteract  and  undo  the  results 
of  the  former  evil  life.  4,  And  the  visitation  of  the  fathers'  sins  is  but  rarely  because 
of  the  farthers'  sins  only.  The  descendants  of  the  age  of  Manasseh  did  their  works,  and 
what  wonder  that  they  should  inherit  their  woes?  5.  And  it  is  a  salutary  law. 
Children  are  a  means  of  grace  to  tens  of  thoi\pands  of  parents.  "Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes,"  etc.  For,  for  their  childien's  sak«s,  parents  will  exercise  a  watchfulness  and 
self-restraint,  will  seek  after  God  and  goodness  as  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
done.  The  remembrance  of  what  they  will  inflict  on  their  children  by  virtue  of  this 
law  fills  them  with  a  holy  fear,  as  God  designed  it  should. 

Conclusion.  1.  Farmti.  What  legacy  are  you  leaving  for  your  children  ?  Shall 
they  have  to  curse  or  bless  you  ?  0  father,  mother,  "  do  not  sin  against "  your  "  child." 
4i.  Children.    What  have  you  "-^eiv^d?    J»  it  a  legacy  of  evil  eiamole,  evil  tendtncy, 
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evil  habit?  Gtod's  grace  will  help  you  to  break  the  succession.  Refuse  It  for  your- 
Mlves,  determine  you  will  not  hand  it  on  to  others.  But  is  it  a  legacy  of  holj 
example,  tendencies,  and  habits?  Blessed  be  God  if  it  be  so.  What  responsibility 
this  involTes  1  What  blessing  it  renders  possible  for  you  and  those  who  come  after 
you  1 — C. 

Ver.  9.— The  darkened  home.  "  She  that  hath  borne  .  .  .  was  yet  day."  Perhaps 
in  all  the  range  of  human  sorrows  there  is  none  greater  than  that  which  befalls  a 
home  when  the  dearly  beloved  mother  of  many  children,  yet  needing  sorely  her  care, 
is  early  cut  ofif.  Such  a  piteous  case  is  described  here.  The  prophet,  bewailing  the 
coming  calamities  of  his  country,  adopts  the  heartbroken  language  of  a  husband 
bitterly  mourning  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  many  children.  Ha 
seems  to  think  of  her  who  is  gone,  and  all  her  sweetness  and  grace  and  goodness  rise 
up  before  him.  He  thinks  of  their  children  and  how  they  will  need  their  mother's 
care,  terribly  need  it,  though  never  more  can  they  have  it,  and  his  heart  dies  down 
within  him.  He  thinks  of  himself  and  how  utterly  lonely  his  lot  must  be.  At  such 
times  heart  and  mind  almost  give  way,  and  faith  and  love  Godward  receive  a  blow 
beneath  which  they  reel  and  sometimes  never  recover  themselves  But  this  verse  is 
•IS  a  holy  angel  of  God,  and  enters  that  darkened  home ;  and — 

I.  It  calls  to  memoky  what  the  lost  one  was.  Her  life  was  as  the  shining  of 
the  sun— bright,  cheerful,  generous,  inspiriting,  attracting,  healthful,  and  joy-giving 
to  all. 

II.  It  denies  not  the  fact  which  is  so  bittbrlt  moitbned.  Her  premature  death, 
her  Bun  went  down,  etc.  Nothing  can  alter  that  fact.  And  perhaps,  as  the  very  words 
indicate,  circumstances  of  peculiar  sorrow  may  have  surrounded  her  death.  Like  her 
told  of  in  this  verse,  "she  may  have  breathed  out  her  life  as  if  in  laboured  sighs, 
expiring  in  heavy  heart-breaths  of  grief."  Not  a  calm,  gradual,  bright  sunset,  but  the 
very  reverse,  the  sun  going  down  in  dark  clouds.  The  power  to  utter  those  blessed 
parting  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  taken  from  her,  and  in  darkness  and  silence 
she  had  to  wend  her  way  to  the  unseen.  But  amid  all  this  depth  of  gloom  this 
verse— 

III.  Sitggbstb  most  blessed  truth.  The  sun  of  her  life  has  not  perished  but 
shines  elsewhere.  We  know  that  when  the  sun  sinks  below  our  horizon  it  has  gone 
to  gladden  and  bless  other  shores.  And  so  with  the  life  of  the  blessed  dead.  They 
all  live  unto  God.  All  that  in  them  which  was  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  the  grace 
of  God,  has  not  perished ;  it  is  shining  elsewhere,  it  has  risen  on  another  shore,  the 
eternal  and  the  blessed.  And  on  us  it  shall  rise  again,  as  the  sunrise  follows  in  due 
time  the  sunset.  That  life  is  not  lost  but  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  so  "  when 
he  who  is  our  life  shall  appear  "  then  shall  that  now  hidden  life  "  appear  with  him  in 
glory."— 0. 

Ver.  12. — A  vain  contest.  "Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron  and  the  steel?''  So 
asks  the  Lord  God  of  his,  at  this  time  not  simply  lamenting  prophet,  he  wa«  rarely 
anything  but  that,  but  also  his  complaining  prophet.  And  as  we  read  these  verses 
with  which  the  striking  inquiry  contained  in  this  verse  is  connected,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  his  lamentations  become  him  far  more  than  his  complaints.  Still,  who 
are  we,  to  criticize  a  great  hero  of  the  faith  such  as  Jeremiah  undoubtedly  was? 
These  verses,  from  the  tenthonwards,  are  no  doubt  on  a  lower,  a  less  spiritual  and  loss 
self-forgetful  level  than  that  which  the  common  strain  of  his  prophecies  and  prayers 
maintain.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  verses  come  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  most 
earnest  appeal  addressed  by  him  to  God  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  They  were 
suflf'ering  fearfully  from  the  dearth  of  which  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  tells. 
Na,v,  all  this  was  then  present  before  the  prophet's  mind,  and  these  chapters  record  the 
expostulations,  the  pathetic  appeals,  and  the  almost  agonized  prayers  which  he  pours 
forth  on  behalf  of  his  suffering  land  and  people.  He  makes  full  confession  of  their 
sins,  but  pleads  the  all-merciful  Name  of  the  Lord,  and  when  that  did  not  suffice,  he 
urges  the  evil  teaching  that  they  had  received  from  their  prophets  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  held  guiltless  or  far  less  guilty,  and  when  that  plea  also  was  rejected 
be  retoma  to  his  confessions  and  earnest  entreaties ;  but  it  is  aU  of  no  avail.    At  tit 
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opening  of  this  chapter  God  says,  "Though  Moses  and  Samuel" — men  who  had  onc6 
and  again  proved  themselves  mighty  intercessors  for  the  people,  yet  even  if  they — 
"  stood  before  me,  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people."  The  crimes  ol 
Manassch,  King  of  Judah,  that  king  who  reigned  so  long,  so  disgracefully,  and  with 
such  disastious  results  over  Judah,  had  never  been  repented  of,  and  never  really  for- 
saken. They  were  rampant  still,  and  therefore  the  Lord  declares  this  judgment  which 
he  had  sent  upon  them  must  go  on — no  prayers  of  his  faithful  servant  could  avail  to 
stay  its  execution.  Upon  this  the  prophet  pours  out  a  piteous  lamentation  over  the 
woes  of  his  people,  and  then,  turning  to  his  own  position,  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
hatred  which  was  felt  towards  him  by  those  whom  he  had  sought  to  bless.  "  Woe  is 
me,  my  mother,  that  thou  bast  home  me  a  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contention  to 
the  whole  earth ! "  He  had  been  no  usurer  nor  fraudulent  debtor,  "  yet  every  one,"  he 
cries,  "  curses  me."  Then  to  him  the  Lord  replies,  promising  him  deliverance  in  the  time 
of  evil,  and  asks  the  question,  "Shall  iron  break  .  .  .  steel?"  The  ancients  knew 
comparatively  little  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Amongst  the  Israelites  it 
was  very  coarsely  wrought,  but  the  best  iron  was  from  the  north.  So  bad  was  their 
own  that  an  admixture  of  brass,  which  among  us  would  be  rather  thought  to  lessen  its 
value,  was  regarded  as  in  improvement.  But  the  iron  and  steel  procured  from  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  far  north,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  the  most 
celebrated  for  its  tenacity  and  hardness.  Against  it  the  common  iron  of  every-day  use 
could  offer  but  little  resistance,  and  when  opposed  to  it  could  make  little  or  no 
impression ;  it  could  not  "  break  the  northern  iron  and  the  steel."  And  the  question  of 
this  ver^e  is  a  proverb  denoting  the  impossibility  of  any  force,  though  great  in  itself, 
overcoming  one  which  by  its  very  nature  and  by  its  effects  had  been  proved  to  he 
greater  still.  Our  Lord  teaches  the  same  truth  when  he  speaks  of  the  folly  of  that 
king  who  thought,  with  his  army  of  ten  thousand,  to  encounter  and  overcome  another 
king  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.  But  whilst  the  meaning  of  this 
verse  is  plain  enough,  its  application  is  not  so  clear.  If  we  connect  it  with  the  verses 
that  immediately  precede,  as  many  do,  then  it  is  a  question  whose  tone  is  bright, 
cheerful,  and  reassuring.  But  if  we  connect  it  with  those  that  immediately  follow,  its 
tone  is  altered  and  is  full  of  solemn  admonition  and  serious  warning.  In  the  first  case 
it  refers  to  Jeremiah  himself,  and  is  for  his  comfort  and  confidence.  It  tells  him  that 
the  enemies  who  are  against  him,  however  ironlike  they  might  be — cold,  hard,  fierce, 
strong — and  however  much  they  may  opiiress  and  afflict  him,  yet  assuredly  they  shaU 
not  prevail  against  him;  for  God  will  make  him  as  the  northern  iion  and  the  steei, 
against  which  all  their  might  shall  be  iu  vain.  God  had  promised  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  prophet's  ministry  that  he  would  thus  strengthen  him.  Behold,  he  says,  in  the 
first  chaptisr,  "I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defencedcity,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and 
brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land, .  .  .  and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they 
shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee." 
And  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter  the  like  promise  is  given  over  again.  So 
that  they  have  much  reason  on  their  side  who  regard  these  words  as  a  heart-cheering 
assurance  conveyed  to  the  prophet  under  the  form  of  a  question,  and  assuring  him  that, 
let  the  power  of  those  who  hated  him  be  what  it  might — as  ironlike  as  it  would — the 
grace  of  God  which  would  be  given  him  would  make  him  stronger  still,  would  make 
him  as  the  northern  iron  and  the  steel.     Let  us,  then,  view  these  words — 

I.  As  A  EBASSURING  PROMISE,  and  make  two  or  three  applications  of  them.  1.  And 
first,  to  such  as  Jeremiah  himself  was  at  this  time — a  faithful  servant  of  God,  but 
much  troubled  and  triad.  What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  all  things  will  go 
smoothly  with  us  in  this  world,  or  to  be  surprised  when  sore  troubles  come  ?  Did  not 
our  Lord  say, "  Behold,  1  send  you  forth  as  sheep  amongst  wolves  "  ?  Well,  it  would  be 
•trange  if  the  sheep  were  to  find  all  things  just  as  they  wished  amid  such  surroundings 
as  that.  But,  as  one  has  said,  the  sheep  have  beaten  the  wolves  after  all.  There  are 
to-day  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  for  every  wolf  prowling  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
did  seem  very  likely,  when  the  sheep  were  so  few,  that  the  wolves  would  most  certainly 
have  quickly  made  a  clearance  of  them.  But,  though  here  and  there  one  like  Saul "  made 
havoc  of  the  Church,"  the  flock,  the  Lord's  fold,  went  on  increasing  and  multiplying  in 
a  marvellous  way.  Spiritually  as  well  as  literally  the  sheep  outnumber  the  wolves 
who  would  destroy  them.     And  what  ia   th«  eiplanmtion  but  this,  that  to  those  who 
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have  no  might  the  Lord  has  increased  strength?  He  has  let  the  wolves  be  indeed  like 
iron,  but  his  sheep  he  has  strengthened  as  the  northern  iron,  etc.  And  this  he  will  ever 
do.  Gk)d  can  temper  our  souls  to  such  degree  of  hardness  and  tenacity  that  they  shall 
blunt  and  beat  back  every  weapon  that  is  formed  against  them.  The  arrows  hurled 
against  us  shall  fall  pointless  to  the  ground,  and  the  armour  of  God  wherein  we  stand 
engirt  shall  more  than  defend  us  from  the  adversary's  power.  The  shield  of  faith  ii 
made,  not  of  our  enemies'  untempered  iron,  but  of  the  northern  iron  and  steel  told  of 
here.  Oh,  then,  child  of  God,  how  is  it  with  thee?  Is  the  world  frowning  upon  thee  ? 
are  circumstances  adyerse  and  involved,  and  thy  way  hedged  with  difficulties?  Hag 
death  invaded  thy  home  or  is  it  about  to  do  so,  and  is  thy  heart  sadilened  thereby? 
Does  disappointment  dog  thy  steps  and  bafiBe  all  thy  best-meant  endeavours?  Is 
anxiety  creeping  over  tliee  and  filling  thee  with  foreboding  fear?  Hearken  to  this 
word  of  God,  "Can  iron,"  etc.  ?  Can  these  things,  hard  and  terrible  as  they  are,  break 
down  thy  defence  or  break  through  thy  shield?  Oh,  bring  thy  soul  to  Christ,  tell 
him  how  weak,  how  defenceless,  in  thyself,  thou  art ;  come  to  him  for  the  armour  of 
proof  thou  needest;  ask  him  to  give  thee  good  courage  and  to  strengthen  thine  heart; 
and  then,  as  thou  comest  off  more  than  conqueror  over  all  these  things,  thou  shalt 
triumphantly  ask  this  question  for  thyself.  2.  And  we  may  ask  it  again  in  reference  to 
the  opposition  of  the  world  against  the  Church  of  Qod.  For  that  Church  is  girt  with 
invincible  power,  and  stands  like  a  rock  amid  the  raging  of  the  sea.  In  vain  the 
tempests  hurl  the  mighty  waves  against  it,  in  vain  do  they  fiercely  smite  it  as  with 
force  sufficient  to  make  it  stagger  and  fall ;  but  whilst  you  look  expecting  to  see  it 
overthrown,  lo,  the  huge  seas  that  smote  it  are  shivered  into  clouds  of  spray,  and 
multitudes  of  foaming  cataracts  are  seen  rushing  down  its  sides  but  leaving  it 
unharmed  and  immovable  stilL  And — to  return  to  the  metaphor  of  this  verse — ^the 
iron  of  its  adversary's  weapon  has  broken  against  the  steel  of  its  impenetrable  shield, 
and  the  Church  of  God  is  unconquered  still.  Heresy  has  sought  with  insidious  power 
to  turn  it  from  the  truth.  Persecution  with  its  fires  and  all  manner  of  deadly 
cruelties  has  threatened  every  member  of  its  communion,  and  stain  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them.  Superstition  has  come  with  its  priestcraft  and  pretended  super- 
natural powers  and  taught  men  to  worship  idols  in  the  name  of  God.  Infidelity,  the 
sure  ofifspring  of  Superstition,  disgusted  with  the  miserable  shams  and  the  mass  of 
wretched  fables  which  Superstition  has  taught  men  for  truth,  has  thrown  off  all  belief, 
rtnd  denied  the  very  existence  of  God  and  the  whole  of  the  precious  faith  that  the  Church 
has  received.  The  world,  a  more  deadly  foe  still,  with  her  soft  blandishments  and  her 
mighty  bribes,  has  done  more  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  than  perhaps  all 
the  other  enemies  of  the  Church  altogether ;  just  as  on  the  mass  of  iron  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  railway  bridges  which  span  so  many  of  the  valleys,  straits, 
and  rivers  of  our  land,  it  is  found  that  a  warm  morning's  sunshine  does  more  to  deflect 
them  from  their  true  horizontal  line  than  is  accomplished  by  the  ponderous  weight  of 
the  heaviest  engines  and  trains  rushing  over  them  at  their  highest  speed.  Tlie  soft 
warmth  does  more  than  the  heaviest  weight.  And  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  God  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  world  is  most  smiling  then  is  it 
most  deadly  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  And  in  our  day,  fresh  forma  of 
imbelief  or  disbelief  are  gathering  round  the  Church,  and  like  a  mist  enwrapping  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  not  a  few,  so  that  the  blessed  firmness  of  faith  which  once  was 
the  common  characteristic  of  the  Church  is  giving  way  to  a  general  doubt,  vagueness, 
and  uncertainty,  upon  which  no  firm  foothold  can  be  had.  But  what  is  our  confidence 
in  view  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  truth,  made  sure  to  us  by  the  experience  of  all  the 
ages,  that  the  Church  of  God  is  his  especial  care,  and  that  therefore  his  omnipotence  is 
around  it,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Here  the  Church  of 
God  is  to-day,  in  numbers,  zeal,  faith,  charity,  not  one  whit  behind  the  former  days. 
Here  in  this  direction  and  that  there  may  be  loss,  but  if  so,  then  in  other  directions 
we  find  gain.  And  the  witness  of  all  the  history  of  the  Church  is  this,  that  the  forces 
tliat  oppose  her  are  but  as  untempered  iron,  whilst  the  power  that  defends  her  is  as 
the  northern,  etc.  And  should  there  be  any  anxious  heart  who  is  in  much  doubt  and 
fear  as  to  his  own  personal  salvation  because  of  the  multitude  atid  magnitude  of  hii 
sins,  wo  would  bid  such  a  one  take  home  to  him  the  truth  of  our  text.  For  although 
his  sins  bo  all  he  thinks  them,  and  even  more — of  strength  like  iron — ^yet  the  Saviour's 
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will  to  save  is  as  the  northern  iron  and  the  steel.  True,  the  retrospect  over  the  past  may 
be  grievous,  and  since  that  was  forgiven  it  may  have  been  too  often  reproduced  again. 
"  Thy  backslidings,"  as  God  told  Israel,  "  have  been  many ; "  but  art  thou  hoping  in 
God  ?  dost  thou  grieve  and  mourn  over  s(j  and  truly  desire  to  be  made  whole  ?  Then 
it  shall  be  so  with  thee;  thy  salvation  shall  be  accomplished,  for  thine  accusers'  power 
ia  but  as  the  iron,  whilst  thy  Saviour's  is  as  the  northern,  etc.  Therefore  yield  not  to 
doubt,  still  less  to  despair,  but  go  to  him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  ask  him  to  give 
thee  of  his  strength  that  thou  mayst  now  conquer  thy  sin ;  so  shalt  thou  no  more 
doubt  of  his  grace  or  of  thine  interest  therein.  Such  are  some  of  the  applications  of 
this  question  which,  taking  it  as  an  implied  promise,  we  are  justified  in  making.  But 
as  we  said  at  the  outset,  if  we  connect  our  text  with  the  verses  that  follow,  it  will 
rather  supply  lessons  of  serious  warning  and  admonition.  For  thus  understood,  the 
iron  tells  of  the  power  of  Israel  and  "  the  northern  .  .  ,  steel "  of  the  invincible  power 
of  the  Chaldean  armies  that  were  so  soon  to  come  against  them,  and  therefore  this 
question  is  a  declaration  of  the  sure  overthrow  of  Israel  when  the  time  of  contlict  came. 
The  power  of  God  was  against  Israel,  and  then  what  hope  could  there  be  ?  Their  poor 
defence  would  be  soon  broken,  and  they  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  their  foe.  It  is, 
therefore — 

IL   A  SAMPLE   OF  THE   FATE  THAT    ATTENDS  ALL  BANGINQ  OP  MKBB   HUMAN  POWBES 

AGAINST  THE  WILL  OF  GoD.  Whenever  any  such  unequal  contest  is  contemplated  or 
being  carried  on,  this  question  may  he  fitly  asked.  And  therefore  we  ask  it:  1.  0/ 
all  these,  and  they  are  very  many,  who  think  that  they  can,  unarmed  of  Ood,  success- 
fully wage  the  war  with  sin.  We  would  be  unfeignedly  thankful  that  there  is  felt  the 
desire  to  wage  this  war  at  all,  that  there  is  no  fatal  apathy  or  content  with  sin,  but 
that  there  is  a  real  purpose  to  subdue  it  and  keep  it  under  and  to  live  in  all  righteous- 
ness. Yes,  wherever  that  purpose  is,  let  thanks  be  given  to  God.  But  what  all 
such  need  to  remember,  yet  what  they  very  often  do  not  remember,  is  that  the  evil  of 
their  own  hearts  is  as  "  the  northern  .  .  .  steel,"  whilst  all  the  strength  of  their  own 
resolves  is  but  as  common  "  iron,"  and  when  these  two  come  in  collision  we  know  the 
result.  Remember  that  first  of  all  there  is  the  guUt  of  sin  to  be  provided  for,  and  even 
•upposing  you  were  to  contract  no  further  sin,  what  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  past  ?  How 
can  your  own  right  resolves  and  correct  future  conduct — if  it  be  indeed  correct — atono 
for  that  ?  But  supposing  it  were  true  that  in  an  amended  life  there  is  atonement  tor 
the  past,  as  w«  overlook  the  sins  of  youth,  if  the  mature  life  be  what  it  should  be — 
■upposing  that  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  even  amongst  men,  if  the  past  crimes  have 
been  of  a  serioas  kind — but  supposing  it  were,  and  that  if  a  man  really  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  all  the  records  of  the  foregoing  leaves  should  be  destroyed,  no  matter  what 
those  records  were — have  you  any  guarantee  that  the  future  leaves  will  be  altogether 
different  from  those  that  went  before?  The  Word  of  God,  and  experience  also,  teach 
us  that  we  have  not.  No  doubt  some  sins  may  be  given  up,  some  evil  actions  forsaken, 
especially  if  they  be  such  as  bring  upon  us  the  reproach  of  man,  but  the  true  nature  of 
the  man  remains  unchanged — he  is  in  himself  what  he  was.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,"  etc.?  "  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  thatTire  accustomed  to  do  evil."  So  speaks 
the  prophet  of  God ;  so,  too,  speaks  the  experience  of  life.  Of  course  we  do  not  afSrm 
all  this  in  regard  to  the  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  society,  or  of  maintaining  an 
external  decency  of  life,  but  we  do  affirm  it  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  that 
renewed  and  alone  morally  excellent  character  to  which  God  calls  us  and  of  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  set  us  the  example.  You  cannot  bore  through  rock  with  wooden 
tools ;  you  cannot  with  soft  iron  cut  or  pierce  the  hardened  steel.  And  so  you  cannot, 
by  the  power  of  your  own  resolves,  break  that  heart  of  evil,  hardened  like  very  steel, 
which  every  man  carries  about  in  him  until  it  is  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  grace  of  God  alone  ';an  help  you.  It  is  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  you  gain 
forgiveness  from  all  the  guilt  of  the  past,  that  you  gain  also  strength  for  the  better  life 
of  the  future ;  and  it  is  in  daily  coming  to  that  cross,  daily  looking  unto  Jesus,  that 
blessed  Lord  who  is  both  your  Redeemer  and  your  peifect  Pattern,  that  you  become 
changed  into  the  same  image  and  made  like  him.  Iron  is  striving  to  "  break  the  .  .  . 
Bt«el,"  whilst  you  are  endeavouringof  yourself  to  save  yourself  from  the  past  results  and 
the  present  power  o,f  sin.  You  caimot  do  it,  and  in  view  of  the  gracious  help  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  offers  you  it  is  a  sin  and  an  insult  to  him  to  pereist  in  the  attempt. 
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2.  Finally,  I  think  of  another  hopeless  contest  in  which  also  many  are  still  engaged,  In 
which  the  iron  is  thinking  to  "break  .  .  .  steel."  It  is  the  contest  with  Ood,  the  combat 
vrith  the  Most  High.  God  has  made  us  all  for  himself.  Now,  he  himself  so  obeys  the 
law  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  goodness  that  we  say  he  is  righteousness.  "  The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works."  "  God  is  love."  There- 
fore he  bids  us  surrender  our  hearts,  our  wills,  to  him,  to  obey,  love,  and  serve  him. 
It  is  not  simply  ri;^ht,  but  most  blessed  for  us  as  for  all  his  creatures  to  do  this,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  do,  and  are  blessed  in  consequence.  But  man  has  the  power  of 
saying  "  Nay  "  to  God's  "  Yea,"  and  "  Yea  "  to  God's  "  Nay,"  and  that  power  he  has  chosen 
to  exercise.  In  other  words,  he  has  set  up  his  will  against  the  Divine  will,  and  refuses 
obedience  where  the  will  of  God  and  his  own  are  opposed.  This  is  the  contest  that  is 
ever  going  on — God  seeking  to  win  man's  will,  his  heart  to  himself,  and  man  persis- 
tently refusing.  Man  wants  to  have  his  own  way,  believing  and  insisting  that  it  is 
the  good  way  for  him,  whilst  God  knows  well  that  it  is  a  way  of  evil  and  of  evil  only. 
Therefore  by  all  means  God  is  seeking  to  draw  us  from  that  way  to  his  own.  By 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  his  Spirit  pleading  within  us,  by  his  providences,  his 
Word,  his  ordinances,  and  in  other  ways  still,  mostly  gentle  and  gracious,  others  of 
them  of  a  sterner  kind,  but  by  them  all  he  is  aiming  at  but  one  result — this,  of 
inducing  us  to  yield  to  him,  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  confess  him  Lord. 
And  remember  this  will  of  his  is  no  passing  wish,  one  which.  When  he  finds  he  can- 
not have  it,  he  will  cease  to  care  for.  Oh  no,  but  it  is  his  steadfast  purpose,  that  upon 
which  his  heart  is  set.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  my 
glory."  "  To  Jesus  every  knee  shail  bow,  and  .  .  •  Father."  Can  we  think,  then, 
that  instead  of  this,  God  will  be  content  with  simply  destroying  man  ?  That  would 
be  to  confess  failure  on  his  part,  and  so  would  also  the  mere  infliction  of  vengeance. 
Therefore  we  feel  sure  that  the  rebel  will  have  to  yield,  and  the  stoutest  heart  to  bow. 
The  iron  cannot  "  break  .  .  .  steel."  Shall  the  will  of  man  for  ever  defy  God,  and 
hold  out  against  him  ?  But  ah !  what  of  agony  and  woe  will  not  the  rebel  will  have 
to  go  through  ere  it  will  own  itself  wrong  I  All  the  awful  words  of  Christ  about  the 
quenchless  fire  and  the  undying  worm — those  dreadful  sayings  of  his  at  which  the 
soul  shudders — still  are  his  setting  forth  thereof.  Oh,  you  whose  hearts  are  stUl  unsur- 
rendered to  him,  will  you  provoke  him  to  this  ?  will  you  force  him  to  hold  you  down 
to  the  consequences  of  your  own  doings  until  you  come  to  see  them  as  he  sees  them  ? 
Then  not  alone  because  of  the  sorrow  that  must  attend  the  refusal  to  yield  to  him,  but 
because  such  yielding  is  so  right,  so  blessed,  let  us  cease  from  the  vain  and  sinful  con- 
flict ;  let  the  iron  no  more  foolishly  think  to  "  break  the  northern  iron  and  steel,"  but 
"  let  us  come  and  worship  and  bow  down  " — not  with  the  knee  alone,  but  in  heart — 
"  before  the  Lord  our  Maker  "  and  our  Redeemer. — C, 

Ver.  16. — Ebw  to  study  the  Scriptures.    This  verse  declares— 

L  How  WE  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  God's  W0KD8.  1.  TKe  are  to  "find"  tltem.  We  are 
not  to  be  content  with  mere  surface  reading,  but  to  "  search  the  Scriptures."  It  is 
certain  that  without  ihis  searching  they  will  never  be  found.  Now,  it  is  this  conviction 
which  has  led  to  the  recent  revision  of  the  Scriptures.  They  who  undertook  that 
work  were  not  ignorant  of  nor  indifferent  to  the  many  objections  which  would  be 
brought  against  their  enterprise.  They  knew  it  would  be  said  that  such  revision  would 
disturb  the  faith  of  simple  men  and  women,  that  it  would  provoke  discord,  that  it  would 
encourage  restless  spirits  to  be  ever  seeking  change,  that  it  would  destroy  old  and 
sacred  associations,  that  it.  was  unnecessary  because  by  means  of  commentaries  and 
sermons  the  true  meaning  of  any  passage  could  be  given ;  but  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  so  that  men  may 
"  find  "  them  as  before  they  could  not  do.  They  knew  such  work  was  needed,  and  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  history  of  former  revisions,  that  of  Jerome  and  that  of  oui 
present  Authorized  Version,  against  which  all  the  present  objections  were  brought  but 
were  soon  seen  to  be  futile.  Faith  has  not  been  disturbed;  union  and  not  discord  has 
followed,  the  meaning  of  Scripture  has  been  made  more  manifest,  and  what  is  and 
what  is  not  of  real  authority — as  the  Apocrypha — has  been  declared.  And  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  ]  resent  was  nn  especially  favourable  time  for 
their  work :  the  existence  of  so  many  capable  scholars,  not  only  to  do  the  work,  but 
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» test  it  after  it  was  done ;  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langnage  and  lite- 
rature— a  knowledge  that,  in  view  of  the  growing  disregard  for  the  languages  of  anti- 
quity, was  not  likely  to  be  ever  greater  than  at  present ;  the  deepfelt  love  for  the 
English  of  our  Bible,  thus  ensuring  the  preservation  to  a  great  extent  of  its  present  tone 
and  style ;  the  spirit  of  concord  which  the  proposal  has  elicited  between  this  country 
and  America,  and  between  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  for  all  these 
reasons  it  was  felt  to  be  a  favourable  time  to  set  out  afresh  on  the  search  for  the  very 
words  of  God,  in  order  that  men  might  be  enabled  to  "  find  "  them  the  more  readily.  And 
we  may  gratefully  believe  that  to  a  large  extent  the  ends  proposed  have  been  secured, 
and  that  by  the  labours  of  the  revisionists  God's  words  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
have  been  "  found  "  as  they  have  not  been  heretofore.  2.  But  this  which  others  have 
done  for  us  we  must  do/or  ourselvet.  We  must  "  find  "  God's  Word.  We  must  study 
it,  diligently  read  it,  exercise  ourselves  in  the  Scriptures  by  careful,  frequent,  continuous 
reading,  resolved  that  we  will  not  merely  read  over  the  words,  but  know  their  meaning. 
For  the  Word  of  God  needs  finding.  It  is  hidden  away  beneath  the  sound  of  familiar 
words  and  phrases  which,  from  frequent  hearing  or  repetition,  have  lost  their  power 
either  to  arrest  or  arouse  our  thonght.  And  prejudice,  formality,  indolence,  indiffeience, 
and  other  besetments  of  the  soul  beside,  all  do  their  part  to  hide  from  us  the  true  sense 
of  God's  Word.  3.  And,  when  found,  Ood's  Word  should  be  spiritually  "  edten,"  i.e. 
we  must  take  his  words  so  into  our  soul's  life  that,  as  our  daily  food  ministers  to  our 
bodily  life,  these  words  of  God  shall  minister  to  our  soul's  life.  By  the  strength 
derived  from  our  daily  food  all  the  organs  of  our  body,  all  its  functions  and  forces,  are 
sustained  in  health  and  in  working  power — brain,  heart,  limbs,  etc.  And  so,  when 
God's  words  are  "  eaten,"  they  sustain  and  strengthen  the  functions  and  forces  of  the 
soul — its  faith,  courage,  hope,  joy,  etc.  Abraham  so  believed  God's  word  that  he  was 
able  to  offer  up  Jiis  son  Isaac  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  was  God's  command. 
Job,  by  the  same  means,  bore  in  glorious  patience  his  heavy  triab.  Our  blessed  Lord 
baffled  and  vanquished  the  tempter  by  his  threefold  thrust  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — 
"  It  is  written."  And  all  the  heroes  of  the  faith  have  tecome  heroes  by  reason  of  this 
same  "  eating  "  of  God's  Word.  Now,  God's  Word  is  thus  taken  into  and  made  the  life 
of  our  souls,  not  by  memory  alone.  Mere  learning  page  after  page  by  heart,  as  we  say, 
will  not  feed  the  soul.  Let  Sunday  school  teachers  remember  this.  Nor  will  meditor- 
tion  and  reflection  upon  it  be  sufficient.  There  must  be  adiei  fervent  prayer  that,  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  God's  Word  may  be  so  inwrought  in  us  that  it  shall  be  for  us  as  a 
•sacrament,  a  veritable  eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ.  Now,  if  the  Word  of  God  be 
thus  fonnd'snd  eaten,  m«— 

IL  How  Gob's  VVoud  will  deal  with  us.  It  will  become  "  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of 
our  hearts."  True  religion  is  ever  a  joyful  thing.  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and,"  etc.  What  is  that  entire  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm  but  one  con- 
tinuous affirmation  of  joy  in  God's  Word  ?  We  shall  see  in  the  histories  which  the  Bible 
records  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  overrnling,  in  its  prophecies  the  proof  that  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past  is  under  the  same  control ;  in  its  precepts  and  its  holy  Law  the 
righteousness  of  the  Divine  rule ;  and  in  the  Gospels  the  love  that  is  beneath,  around, 
amidst,  and  above  all.  And  to  the  man  of  God,  what  can  all  this  be  but  "  the  joy  and 
rejoicing  of  his  heart "?  God's  words  have  done  much  for  us  when  they  have  brought 
us  to  repentance,  more  when  we  are  led  to  trust  in  God,  yet  more  when  they  enable  us 
to  live  the  life  of  obedience  ;  but  they  have  not  done  all  they  were  designed  and  are 
able  and  willing  to  do,  until  they  have  become  "  the  joy,"  etc.  But  we  cannot  have 
the  joy  first ;  repentance,  trust,  obedience,  must  precede  and  accompany ;  let  these 
be  lacking,  and  joy  cannot  be. 

in.  The  gboukd  or  this  jot  and  kkjoioinq.  "  For  I  am  called  by  thy  Name,"  etc. 
The  prophet  was  known  as  the  "  man  of  God."  He  was  so  identified  with  God,  so 
notoriously  consecrated  to  him,  as  to  be  called  by  his  Name.  It  was  the  prophet's  joy 
and  delight  to  be  so  called,  and  yet  more  to  be  so  in  reality.  Therefore  everything 
that  was  the  Lord's  had  interest  for  him,  as  an  affectionate  child  rejoices  in  the  letters 
of  his  parents,  reads  them  over  and  over  again,  treasures  them,  obeys  them.  And  h« 
would  joy  in  these  words  also  because  by  them  he  had  been  led  to  the  joy  of  his 
present  favour  with  God,  and  by  them  he  was  sustained  therein.  Hence,  he  beins  so 
luueaervedly  and  joyfully  the  Lord's,  all  the  Lord's  wordi  oould  not  but  be  what  wey 
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were  to  him.    And  it  is  ever  so,  in  proportion  as  we  are  the  Lord's  by  a  living,  loving 
consecration,  will  his  words  be  "  the  joy  and,"  etc. — C. 

Yen  1. — Fruitless  intercession.  These  words  are  addressed  to  the  prophet  in  his 
character  of  intercessor  for  the  people.  He  had  already  beeo  told  to  plead  no  longer 
for  them  (ch.  xiv,  11),  seeing  that  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  the  Divine  sentence 
that  ^ad  gone  out  against  them  was  iixevocable.     Observe — 

I.  The  power  that  human  interoession  mat  have  with  God.  The  fact  that 
such  intercession  is  declared  in  this  case  to  he  vain  implies  thut,  under  other  conditions, 
it  might  be  effectual.  Moses  and  Samuel  often  stood  before  the  Lord  as  mediators  on 
behalf  of  the  people  whom  they  represented  (Numb.  xiv.  13 — 20 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  Ps. 
xcix.  6).  Not  that  they  had  ofiBcially  any  priestly  function.  They  were  not  priests  ; 
their  power  with  God  lay  in  the  elevation  of  their  character  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
fellowship  with  him.  Every  age  has  borne  witness  to  the  reality  and  efBciicy  of  this 
power.  "  The  efifectnal  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  "  on  behalf 
of  hia  fellow-men.  Who  can  tell  how  much  it  is  owing  to  such  intercession  that  a 
guilty  world  has  been  saved  Irom  hopeless  abandonment  ? 

IL  The  limit  man's  obduracy  puts  to  that  power.  There  are  times  when  no 
human  inteivention  is  of  any  avail.  Even  the  pleading  of  Moses  and  Samuel  could 
not  have  averted  the  threatened  judgments.  "  My  mind  could  not  be  towards  this 
people."  Why?  Simply  because  of  the  obstinacy  of  their  unbelief  and  irreligion.  It 
is  not  that  God  is  not  merciful  and  gracious  and  ready  to  forgive,  or  that  the  pleadings 
of  good  and  holy  men  have  no  power  with  him.  It  is  that  the  inveterate  obduracy  of 
men  nullifies  all  the  persuasive  influence  alike  of  Divine  and  human  love.  God's  mind 
cannot  be  towards  those  who  with  obstinate  impenitence  refuse  his  grace.  There  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  even  Divine  patience  cannot  go.  The  very  pleading  love  of  the 
great  Intercessor  is  defeated  in  the  case  of  those  who  will  not  forsake  their  false  add 
evil  ways.  It  is  not  so  much  an  irrevocable  Divine  decree,  it  is  their  own  self-willed 
perversity  (hat  dooms  them  and  leaves  the  stern,  retributive  laws  of  Qod  to  take  their 
course, — W. 

Ver.  16. —  The  living  Word.  The  prophet,  remonstrating  with  God  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  his  lot,  here  looks  hack  regretfully  to  the  time  of  his  first  call  to  the 
prophetic  office.  It  is  the  language  of  one  disappointed  and  disheartened  by  the 
apparent  issue  of  his  life,  and  the  bitterness  of  whose  grief  is  intensified  by  the  remem- 
brance of  hopes  unfulfilled,  and  a  joy  that  has  for  ever  passed  away.  It  is  as  if  God 
were  "altogether  unto  him  as  a  liar,  and  as  waters  that  fail,"  Apart,  however, 
fi-om  the  peculiar  expnic^uces  that  called  it  forth,  this  passage  is  full  of  instruction. 
Note— 

I.  The  method  of  God's  revelation  or  himself  to  men.  "Thy  words  were 
found."  The  term  "  found,"  in  a  case  like  this,  is  suggestive  of  that  which  comes  to 
the  soul,  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  its  own  seeking,  but  of  a  spontaneous  Divine 
-purpose.  All  those  on  whom  the  quickening  light  of  Divine  truth  has  shone  feel 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  reality  of  this.  The  inspiration  has  come  to  them  in 
mysterious  and  unexpected  ways.  It  has  "  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  them." 
It  is  not  so  much  that  they  "  know  God  "  as  that  they  are  "  known  of  God  "  (Gal.  i.  15, 
16;  iii.  9).  The  initiatory  step  in  this  gracious  process  is  his,  not  ours.  "Ye  have 
not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,"  etc.  (John  xv.  16). 

II.  The  vital  relation  truth  bears  to  the  divinely  enlightened  boul. 
"  I  did  eat  it,"  No  physical  image  could  be  more  suggestive  of  the  intimacy  of  this 
spiritual  relationsliip.  It  indicates:  1,  The  souVs  preparation  to  welcome  the  truth. 
There  Ib  a  divinely  awakened  appetite.  2,  The  active  participation  of  the  powers  oj 
the  sofd  in  the  process.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  passive  reception,  3,  'Ilie  assimilation 
of  the  truth  into  the  very  being  of  the  man.  As  food  is  transformed  into  the  living  fibre 
of  the  body,  so  that  truth  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  substance  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
the  stay  of  his  strength,  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  The  word  is  translated  into  the 
form  of  holy  character  and  Godlike  deed, 

III.  The  OLADDENiNa  EFFECT  OF  DISCOVERED  TRUTH.  "Thy  Word  was  unto  me 
the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart."    There  can  be  no  purer,  nobler  joy  than  that  which 
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springs  from  conscious  communion  with  the  mind  of  God.  His  Word  admits  us  to  the 
realities  of  a  world  undarkened  by  the  shadows  and  undisturbed  by  the  storms  that 
trouble  this.  Rising  through  it  to  the  heights  of  Divine  contemplation,  the  glory  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal  surrounds  us,  and  we  drink  of  "  the  river  of  the  pleasures  of 
God." 

IV.  The  sblf-oonsecbation  that  is  the  besult  op  the  realized  power  of 
Divine  truth  over  the  sool.  "  I  am  called  by  thy  Name,"  literally,  "  Thy  Name  is 
called  over  me."  This  was  the  seal  and  symbol  of  his  personal  dedication  to  his  prophetic 
work.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  dwelling  richly  in  the  soul  is  the  unfailing  spring  of  a 
consecrated  and  holy  life.  "Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth:  thy  Word  is  truth,"  etc. 
(John  xvii.  17,  19).— W. 

Ver.  1. — Tlie  uselessnesg  of  intercession  once  more  emphatically  stated.  I,  A  reminder 
OF  God's  long-supfbbinq  in  the  past.  Moses  and  Samuel  had  stood  interceding  before 
him,  and  again  and  again  he  liad  glorified  himself  in  mercy  and  pardon.  The  mention 
of  these  two  great  historic  names  suggests  to  Jeremiah  that  God  can  appeal  to  all  the 
past,  confident  that  no  man  can  complain  of  him  as  wanting  in  loug-suft'ering  with  the 
waywardness  of  his  people.  They  had  wandered  far  and  often,  and  often  needed  mercy 
and  restoration  ;  but  when  God  forgave  them,  they  soon  forgot  the  mercy  and  renewed 
favour.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  feel  how  very  bad  their  condition  must  have  become 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  To  have  listened  to  the  plea  of  any  intercessor  would  have 
been  to  show  a  mercy  which  yet  was  no  mercy — a  mercy  which,  while  doing  no  real 
good  to  Israel,  would  have  done  evil  in  confusing  the  boundaries  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
God's  mercy  must  ever  bs  shown  as  part  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  time  comes  when 
severity  to  one  or  two  generations  may  be  the  truest  mercy  to  the  whole  world. 

II.  The  honour  done  to  the  memory  op  the  good.  As  servants  of  Jehovah, 
Moses  and  Samuel  were  great  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  greater  than  as  urgent  pre- 
vailing intercessors.  With  regard  to  Moses,  see  Exod.  xxxii.  11 — 14,  31,  32  ;  Numb 
xiv.  13 — 19.  With  regard  to  Samuel,  see  1  Sam.  vii.  9 ;  xii.  23.  The  listenings  of 
God  to  these  men  showed  that  his  general  will  was  that  supplications  should  ever  be 
made  on  behalf  of  all  sinners.  God  delights  in  seeing  his  servants  pitiful  towards  all 
the  needs  of  men,  especially  those  needs  which  arise  from  their  forgetfulness  of  God 
himself.  This  reference  was  surely  meant  to  teach  Jeremiah,  for  one  thing,  that  God 
not  only  permitted  intercession  but  expected  it.  Further,  the  intercessions  here  referred 
to  were  those  of  righteous  men.  Moses  and  Samuel  fully  appreciated  the  evil-doings  of 
those  for  whom  they  interceded.  Doubtless  they  quite  apprehended  that  evil- doing 
might  on  certain  occasions  reach  such  a  height  that  intercession  could  not  be  expected 
to  prove  successful.  Those  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  pondering  God's  dealings 
in  the  Deluge  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  would  well  understand  that  intercession 
had  its  limits. 

III.  Jeremiah  was  thus  reminded  of  the  difficulties  of  God's  servants  in 
former  days.  Moses  and  Samuel  were  not  only  intercessors,  they  were  intercessors 
for  those  who  had  made  life  largely  a  burden  and  a  grief  to  them.  It  was  not  upon  a 
scene  where  they  were  comparative  strangers  that  they  came  in,  did  their  interceding 
work,  and  then  passed  out  to  return  no  more.  The  success  of  their  intercession  meant 
the  renewal  of  their  struggles  with  a  wayward  and  careless  nation.  If  only  Jeremiah 
considered  the  whole  history  of  Moses  and  the  whole  history  of  Samuel,  he  would  be  led 
to  say,  "  Who  am  I  that  I  should  complain  1 "  These  conspiracies,  this  bitter  oppo- 
sition, this  feeling  of  solitude,  were  nothing  new.  We  can  only  serve  God  in  our  own 
day  and  generation,  and  we  must  accept  that  generation  with  all  its  difficulties,  only 
let  this  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  servant  of  God,  in  any  generation,  but  will 
need  all  his  faith  and  meekness  and  endurance  to  encounter  and  vanquish  these  difficulties 
in  a  right  fi|iirit. 

IV.  Honour  was  put  upon  Jeremiah  bimselp.  His  Influence  with  God  as  a" 
faithful  servant  was  shown  every  whit  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
intercession.  That  influence,  indeed,  the  people  might  fail  to  recognize ;  but  this  was 
11  small  matter  if  only  the  prophet  himself  was  made  to  feel  that  his  God  respected  the 
spirit  of  his  prayer.  God's  way  of  honouring  us  is  not  by  making  ua  s'and  well  with 
the  fickle  crowd,  but  by  his  own  smile  shiniug  into  our  hearts  and  making  gUdnesi 
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there.  The  mention  of  these  two  great  historic  names  lifts  Jeremiah  in  the  eit«em  of 
God  to  something  like  a  level  with  them. — Y. 

Ver.  10.— 2%e  man  who  felt  he  had  been  born  to  strife  and  contention.  These  words 
of  the  prophet  are  not,  of  course,  to  he  taken  too  literally.  They  are  the  language  oi 
excited  feeling  and  of  poetry,  and  would  not  he  permissible  as  a  prosaic  statement  to 
which  the  man  who  makes  it  may  be  expected  deliberately  to  adhere.  The  proper  way 
of  regarding  the  words  is  to  take  them  as  vividly  indicating  a  position  which  no  words 
could  sufSciently  describe.  Jeremiah  sometimes  felt  himself  so  hated  and  so  isolated 
that  there  seemed  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  his  experience,  and  that  was  that 
he  had  been  bom  to  it.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  truth  was  far  otherwise  (see  ch.  i. 
5).  There  we  see  how  Jehovah  himself  reckoned  Jeremiah  to  have  come  into  this  earthly 
existence,  not  for  suffering,  but  for  a  career  of  noble  and  useful  action,  which,  rightly 
considered,  was  a  high  privilege.  But  a  man  who  is  constantly  suffering  from  the  sin  of 
his  fellow-men  in  all  its  shapes  and  all  its  degrees,  cannot  be  always  looking  at  the 
bright  side  and  speaking  in  harmony  with  such  a  view. 

I,  A  SERVANT  OF  GoD  MAY  HAVE  TO  LIVK  A  LIFE  OF  INCESSANT  COKFLICT.     Jeremiah's 

case  appears  to  have  been  an  extreme  one,  and  yet  the  history  of  the  Church  shows 
that  a  company  by  no  means  few  might  be  reckoned  as  companions  in  his  peculiar 
tribulation.  It  is  not  for  us  ,to  say  how  far  our  lives  shall  be  marked  by  external  con- 
flict. We  must  not  seek  conflict;  but  we  must  be  ready  for  it  if  it  comes.  God  gives 
to  every  one  who  is  willing  to  be  his  servant  away  in  which  to  walk,  a  way  which  does 
not  infringe  on  a  single  real  right  of  a  single  human  being.  From  beginning  to  end 
that  way  may  be  trodden,  not  only  without  injury  to  others,  but  with  positive  benefit 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  possible  than  that  treading  in  such  a  way 
may  expose  him  who  strives  to  walk  in  it  to  all  the  various  forms  which,  according  to 
circumstances  or  opportunity,  opposition  may  take.  And  therefore,  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  our  way  to  the  carrying  out  of  God's  will,  we  must  lay  our  account  with 
opposition.  How  much  of  it  may  come^  how  far  it  may  go,  how  long  it  may  last,  we 
cannot  tell ;  and  as  we  must  not  provoke  it  through  mere  exuberance  of  energy,  so 
neither  must  we  avoid  it  for  the  sake  of  a  temporaiy  peace  which  is  really  no  peace. 
If  opposition  comes — even  intense  opposition — to  the  truth  faithfully  proclaimed,  this 
only  shows  that  the  truth  has  proved  itself  an  arrow,  striking  home  and  making  its 
wound,  whatever  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  wound  may  be. 

II.  The  message  of  God  is  not  the  only  cause  of  strife  and  contention. 
Jeremiah  was  reckoned  as  a  troubler  of  Israel,  and  so  in  one  sense  he  was ;  but  Israel 
could  only  have  been  troubled  by  him  because,  first  of  all,  it  was  in  a  condition  which 
admitted  of  commotion.  The  wind  troubles  the  waters  and  raises  the  waves  into 
destructive  fury ;  but  this  is  just  because  they  are  in  a  condition  easily  acted  on.  The 
prophet,  however,  has  another  answer,  an  answer  which  served  to  show  how  much  he 
marvelled  at  the  universality  and  intensity  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  was  met. 
He  is  far  from  being  the  only  troubler  of  Israel.  Su^jpose  he  becomes  silent ;  strife  and 
contention  would  not  therefore  cease.  When  he  comes  in  with  his  reproofs,  warnings, 
and  threatenings,  it  is  not  upon  a  scene  hitherto  tranquil  and  harmonious  that  he 
enters.  He  finds  abundance  of  quarrelling  already,  and  one  fertile  source  of  the 
quarrelling  lies  in  the  relations  between  borrower  and  lender.  They  may  cease  their 
strife,  and  join  their  forces  for  a  little  while  against  the  prophet  who  is  their  common 
enemy ;  but  their  mutual  exasperation  is  not  forgotten,  their  quarrel  is  by  no  means 
composed.  Thuy  will  return  to  it  with  as  much  bitterness  as  ever.  The  prophet,  it 
will  be  noticed,  speaks  as  if  the  hostility  to  him  was  a  marvel.  God  has  sent  him  to 
these  men  for  their  good;  he  has  come  to  turn  their  steps  from  the  way  leading  to 
destruction  ;  and  yet,  because  he  tells  them  the  truth,  he  has  become  their  enemy.  We 
see  that  bis  faith  in  human  natnre,  as  easily  knowing  its  own  best  interests,  is  hard  to 
sh^ke.  He  does  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  borrower  should  hate  the  rapacious  lender 
and  the  lender  hate  the  defaulting  borrower ;  but  there  is  a  deep  mystery  when  the 
man  who  comes  to  warn  of  danger  is  hated  for  his  message,  and  hated  all  the  more  just 
as  he  becomes  more  earnest  and  persistent  in  the  utterance  of  it. 

IIL  We  see  the  prophet's  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  his  own  motives.  He 
is  sure  that  in  him  there  ia  no  reason  for  hostility.    He  had  defrauded  uoue;  he  had 
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opprasged  none.  With  all  his  complainings  here,  it  was  well  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
self-reproach.  Difficulties  we  must  ever. expect  from  that  action  of  others  which  we 
cannot  control ;  but  let  them  not  be  increased  needlessly  by  our  own  selfishness,  obsti- 
nacy, and  Mrogance.— T. 

Vers.  15 — 17. — The  prophet's  daim  upon  Jehovah,  and  the  grounds  of  ihe  daim. 
That  which  urged  the  prophet  thus  to  cry  to  God  for  succour  is  stated  with  great 
emphasis  in  ver.  18.  He  is  suffering  as  from  a  perpetual  pain  and  an  incurable  wound.  It 
is  by  such  a  cry  as  this  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  something  of  the  continuous  reproach 
which  he  must  have  had  to  endure.  We  know  how,  in  later  days,  the  Jews  dogged 
the  steps  of  Christ  and  afterwards  of  Paul ;  and  these  persecutors  of  Jeremiah  were 
their  ancestors.  Against  them  Jeremiah  could  do  notliing  himself.  So  far  as  human 
sympathy  was  concorned,  he  was  alone  or  nearly  alone,  not  able  to  command  even  the 
forbearance  of  his  own  kindred,  and  therefore  he  had  to  turn  all  the  more  to  Qod.  It 
was  well,  indeed,  that  he  was  thus  shut  up  to  the  one  resort.  In  his  approach  to  God, 
we  find  him  stating  three  claims  for  God's  immediate  attention  to  his  position. 

I.  SuFFERiNa  FOR  Jehovah's  SAKE.  Every  suffering  man  has  a  claim  upon  God, 
even  when  his  suffering  comes  by  his  own  transgression.  God  is  very  pitiful  to  the 
tortured  conscience  of  the  man  who  has  been  wakened  up  out  of  a  selfish  and  dis- 
obedient life.  It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  him  to  see  a  being  of  such  sensibility  as  man 
suffering  from  any  cause  whatever ;  and  when  a  man  is  suffering  for  truth,  for 
righteousness,  for  the  gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  Divine  nature  to  help  and  strengthen  such  a  sufferer. 
Qod  would  help  his  servant  in  this  very  instance,  by  enabling  him  to  look  at  his  suffer- 
ing in  the  right  way.  The  suffering  was  an  evidence  of  successful  work  :  successful 
because  it  had  been  faithfully  and  courageously  done.  If  only  the  prophet  had  softened 
some  words  the  Lord  had  put  into  his  mouth  and  omitted  others,  he  might  have  escaped 
reproach.  But  reproach  smiting  on  a  good  conscience  is  better  than  contempt  falling 
deservedly  on  the  coward  who  trims  to  stand  well  with  everybody.  Then  the  prophet 
would  also  be  made  to  feel  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  bear  what  Qod  was  bearing  him- 
self. His  long-suffering  towards  his  enemies  requires  that  his  friends  should  also  be 
patient.  It  is  better  to  be  abused  in  bearing  testimony  for  Qod  than  to  share  in  the 
rancorous  conflicts  of  selflsh  men.  Prophet  and  apostle  alike  had  this  for  their 
experience,  that  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  and  he  who  bore  the 
clearest,  purest  testimony  of  all,  viz.  Jesus  himself,  was  the  one  who  suffered  the  most. 
That  good  and  true  men,  trying  to  serve  God,  should  often  become  impatient  imder 
biting,  bitter  words  is  not  wonderful.  The  true  thing  to  be  desired  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  not  to  escape  the  reproaches,  but  to  have  the  inward  joy  increased,  so  that  it 
may  be  an  effectual  counterbalance  to  all  that  comes  from  outside.  "  If  ye  be  reproached 
for  the  Name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye  "  (L  Pet.  iv.  14). 

II.  'Ihe  complete  association  op  the  pbophbt  with  the  pbophetic  wobd.  He  did 
not  receive  it  into  his  mind  reluctantly  and  listlessly,  but  as  one  who  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness.  As  the  word  tell  on  his  inner  ear  it  was  devoured.  It 
came  to  him  as  from  the  excellent  glory ;  he  recognized  it  as  Divine.  He  was  not  as 
many,  who  will  pamper  and  cram  themselves  with  delicacies  that  are  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  turn  away  with  unconcealed  aversion  from  food  full  of  nutrition  and  health. 
Hence  they  became  to  him  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  inward  life.  All  words  of  God, 
apprehended  in  their  real  meaning,  give  strei  <;th,  peace,  satisfaction,  harmony  in  the 
nobler  parts  of  human  nature.  Jeremiah  is  thinking  of  the  parallel  which  may  be 
drawn  between  food  for  the  body  and  food  for  the  spirit.  The  food  which  we  take, 
yznt  because  it  is  pleasant  for  the  taste,  may  be  anything  but  a  joy  and  rejoicing  to  the 
heart.  We  must  eat  what  is  really  good  for  food,  evidently  intended  for  food,  if  we 
would  be  kept  from  ill  consequences.  It  was  because  these  words  were  readily 
accepted  and  fully  received  that  they  became  a  joy  and  rejoicing  to  the  heart,  and  then 
in  the  strength,  fortitude,  zeal,  thus  communicated,  the  prophet  went  forth  to  his 
arduous  work.  Here  surely  is  the  secret  of  his  steadfastness.  God  had  put  his  words 
in  his  servant's  mouth  (ch.  i.  9)  ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  do.  It  was  for  the  prophet 
himself  so  to  treat  the  words  that  he  should  give  them  with  all  the  added  force  of  his 
own  sauciified  personality.    Other  men  rnijuht  have  filtered  the  same  worub,  yet  «o  »s 
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to  rob  them  of  all  force  and  sting.  Notice  in  particular  that  if  these  words  of  Gk>d  to 
the  prophet — words  mostly  so  stern,  spoken  nearly  all  from  the  judgment-seat— were 
nevertheless  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  heart,  how  much  more  may  such  an  experience 
be  expected  from  receiving  the  evident  gospel  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  1  "  The  words 
that  I  s|>eak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  "  (John  vi.  63). 

III.  The  prophet's  life  was  consistent  with  his  message.  According  to  his 
message,  which  was  soon  proved  to  be  a  word  of  truth,  the  whole  land  was  advanc- 
ing ever  more  swiftly  into  a  season  of  the  greatest  suffering  and  sorrow.  Yet  the 
people  would  not  believe  the  message,  but  went  on,  just  as  nsual,  assembling  for  their 
merry-makings.  If  now  the  prophet  had  joined  in  these  merry-makings,  the  people 
would  have  had  some  plea  for  their  neglect.  As  it  was,  they  could  find  no  excuse 
in  any  inconsistent  conduct  of  bis ;  as  he  spoke,  so  he  acted.  Probably  some  of  them 
tried  to  draw  him  in,  to  get  him  away  from  what,  in  their  shallowness  and  haste,  they 
would  reckon  mere  morbid  fancies.  Others  would  accuse  him  as  being  one  who  cared 
for  no  pleasure  of  life  himself,  unless  it  was  the  pleasure  of  souring  the  pleasure  of 
others.  And  yet  we  see  the  prophet  could  be  as  thankful  for  joy  and  rejoicing  of  heart  as 
any  one.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  keep  away  from 
the  world's  pleasures  are  filled  with  gloom.  A  service  of  God,  filled  with  joy,  may  soon 
become  a  real  experience.  But  if  talking  about  it  stands  instead  of  the  reality,  then 
the    pretence  will  soon  be  shown   by  the  avidity  of  our  turning  towards  worldlv 


— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


With  this  chapter  should  be  taken  the 
first  eighteen  verses  of  oh.  xvii.  The  head- 
ing of  the  Authorized  Version  well  ex- 
presses the  contents  of  vers.  1 — 9,  provided 
that  "  the  types  "  are  understood  to  be  typi- 
cal acti.ma  of  the  prophet  himself.  "The 
prophet,  under  the  types  of  abstaining  from 
marriage,  from  houses  of  mourning  and 
feasting,  foreshoweth  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Jews."  To  the  inquiry,  why  these  calami- 
ties should  come  upon  them,  the  old  and 
well-known  answer  is  to  be  given  (vers.  10 — 
12),  accompanied  by  a  definite  prediction  of 
captivity  (ver.  13).  Then,  to  relieve  the 
picture,  a  glimpse  of  a  happier  future  is 
introduced  (vers.  14,  15);  but  only  a 
glimpse,  for  already  the  Chaldeans,  like  so 
many  fishermen  and  hunters,  are  on  the 
track  of  the  Jews,  for  a  "double"  retri- 
bution must  precede  the  Messianic  promise 
(vers.  16 — 18).  Strange  contrast — the  hea- 
then ooming  to  the  truth  and  the  Jews 
(those  of  the  present,  not  of  the  future  time) 
deserting  it  (vers.  19—21)1  We  will  take 
up  the  thread  of  thought  again  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  chapter.— The  date  of  this 
prophecy  would  appear  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one,  the  cir- 
oumstances  of   which    are    similar.     The 


latter  part  of  it  will  enable  ns  to  fix  it  more 
precisely  (see  on  oh.  xvii.  1 — 18). 

Ver.  2. — Thou  shalt  not  take  thee  a  wife. 
So  St.  Paul,  "I  think  therefore  that  this 
is  good  by  reason  of  the  present  distress, 
namely,  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  as 
he  is  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  26,  Revised  Version) ;  and 
Hosea  has  already  drawn  an  awful  picture 
of  "  Ephraim  bringing  forth  his  children  to 
the  murderer "  (ix.  9).  In  ordinary  times 
it  was  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  among  the 
Israelites  to  marry  and  beget  children. 
Most  of  the  prophets  (e.g  Isaiah)  appear 
to  have  been  married.  In  this  place  ;  t.e.  in 
the  land  of  Judah.  A  Jeremianio  phrase 
(comp.  ch.  vii.  3). 

Ver.  4. — Orievous  deaths ;  literally,  deaths 
of  sicknesses  ;  i.e.  all  kinds  of  painful  deaths, 
including  (as  ch.  xiv.  18  shows)  death  by 
starvation.  They  shall  not  be  lamented.  Tlie 
absencfi  of  sepulture  has  already  been 
pointed  to  several  times  as  a  feature  of  the 
horror  of  the  times  (ch.  viii.  2 ;  xiv.  16 ; 
comp.  ch.  vii.  33),  but  this  is  a  new  and 
affecting  touch.  Dr.  Payne  Smith  aptly 
refers  to  the  plagues  of  Athens  and  London, 
in  which  the  gentler  elements  of  human 
nature  were  for  the  time  almost  extin- 
guished. 

Vor.  5. — Compare  this  prohibition  with 
that  given  to  Ezukiel  (xxiv.  15—27).  The 
house  of  mourning ;  literally,  of  screaming 
(an  uncommon  word,  only  occurring  again— 
of  banquetters — In  Amos  vl,  7).  It  ii,  no 
doubt,  the  «all  of  mourning  relatives  which 
is  meant. 
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YeT.  6. — Not  out  themselves,  nor  make 
themselTes  bald.  Both  practices  are  for- 
bidden in  the  Law  (Deut.  liv.  1 ;  Lev.  lix. 
28;  xzl.  5),  but  me  prohibition  was  at 
any  rate  unknown  to  the  masses  (see,  for 
the  former,  ch.  xli.  5 ;  ilvii.  5 ;  and  for  the 
latter, ch.  xlvii.  5 ;  Isa.  xxii  12,  "The  Lord 
Jehovah  called  ...  to  baldness ; "  Amos  viii. 
10 ;  Micah  i.  16 ;  Ezek.  vii.  18).  St.  Jerome 
remarks,  and  incidentally  gives  n  valuable 
evidence  of  the  tenacity  of  primitive  cus- 
toms, "  Mos  hie  fuit  apud  veteres,  et  usque 
hodie  in  quibusdam  permaget  Judseorum,  ut 
in  InctibuB  inoidant  laoertos,"  etc. 

Ver.  7. — Tear  themselves  for  them.  The 
verb  is  used  in  Isa.  Iviii.  7  of  breaking 
bread  (the  accusative  is  there  expressed), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  thia  is  the  mean- 
ing here.  The  only  question  is  whether 
Idhem,  for  them,  should  not  rather  be 
Uhhem,  bread  (this  was  read  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Peshito,  Vulgate,  Targum).  St. 
Jerome  sees  here  an  allusion  to  the  funeral 
feasts  (comp.  tlie  parentalid),  and  surely  he 
is  right.  The  Jews  had  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  life  of  the  other  woild  only  less 
distinct  than  that  of  their  Egyptian  neigh- 
bours. The  funeral  feast  was  not  merely  for 
the  living,  but  for  the  dead.  Indeed,  it  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment of  tliose  who  had  gone  before  to  the 
unseen  ■  world  (comp.  Bonwiok,  '  Egyptian 
Belief  and  Modern  Thought,'  p.  48).  Char- 
din,  the  old  traveller,  asserts  that  "the 
Oriental  Christians  still  make  banquets  of 
this  kind  by  a  custom  derived  from  the 
Jews."  The  cup  of  oonsolation.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  funeral  feasts  had  dwindled 
among  the  Jews  into  little  more  than  a 
refection'for  the  benefit  of  the  mourners. 

Ver.  9. — The  voice  of  mirth,  etc. ;  a  striking 
description,  repeated  from  ch.  vii.  34. 

Ver.  12. — Imagination;  rather,  stubborn- 
neas  (eh.  iii.  17). 

Ver.  13. — A  grim  irony.  In  the  foreign 
Jand  ye  shall  serve  your  idols  to  your  hearts' 
content,  day  and  night  if  ye  will,  "  because, 
[not,  where]  I  wiU  not  have  merey  upon, 
you  "  (by  delivering  you,  and  so  calling  you 
back  from  your  idols). 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  text  of  these  verses 
nccnrs  in  a  more  characteristic  form  and  in 
a  better  connection  in  ch.  xxiii.  7,  8.  The 
connection  here  would  be  improved  by  in- 
serting the  passage  before  ver.  18;  and  as 
displacemeTits  are  not  unfamiliar  phenomena 
in  manuscripts,  this  would  not  be  a  violent 
act.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  therefore 
intiodoping  the  promise,  which  frequently 


occurs  In  prophecies  immediately  after 
threateningg  (e.g.  Isa.  x.  23, 24),  as  if  to  say, 
"  Things  being  in  such  a  miserable  plight. 

Sour  God  will  interpose  to  help  you ;  "  but 
I  the  position  of  ver.  18.  How  can  the 
prophet  say,  "And  first  I  will  recompense 
their  iniquity  double,"  when  vers.  16,  17 
contain  a  description  of  this  very  double 
recompense  ? 

Vers.  16, 17.— I  will  send  for  should  ratlier 
be,  I  will  send.  Fishers  and  hunters,  by  a 
divinely  given  impulse,  shall  "fish"  and 
"hunt  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  their 
lurking-places.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  an 
allusion  to  the  cruel  ancient  practice  of 
"sweeping  the  country  with  a  drag-net" 
(Herod.,  iii.  149),  and  then  destroying  the 
male  population:  Samos,  e.g.  was  thus 
"  netted  "  and  depopulated  by  the  Persians. 
Habakkuk  may  also  refer  to  this  when  he 
says  (i.  15),  "They  catch  them  in  their  net, 
and  gather  them  in  their  drag." 

Ver.  18.— First — i.e.  before  "  I  bring  them 
back  again  into  their  land" — I  wiU  recom- 
pense .  .  .  double ;  i.«.  amply,  in  fuU 
measure  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  18 ;  Isa.  xl.  2 ; 
Eev.  xviii.  6).  With  the  oaroases,  etc.  The 
idols,  which  "  defile  the  consciences  "  of  those 
who  worship  them,  are  compared  to  the  most 
unclean  and  loathsome  objects. 

Ver.  19. — 0  lord,  my  strength,  and  my  for- 
tress, etc.  Jeremiah  falls  into  the  tone  of 
the  psalmists  (Ps.  xviii.  2 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  Hi. 
17).  All  that  is  choicest  and  most'perma- 
nent  m  Old  Testament  religion  finds  its 
adequate  lyric  expression  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  The  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee. 
The  article,  however,  is  not  expressed. 
"  Nations,"  i.e.  a  crowd  of  peoples,  hitherto 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  shall  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  Jehovah's  great  interposition ;  they 
have  been  convinced  by  Israel's  unlooked- 
for  restoration  of  the  unique  divinity  of 
Jehovah. 

Ver.  20. — But  the  Jews  of  this  generation , 
in  spite  of  the  manifold  proofs  of  the  true 
religion  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  are  deserting  the  real  divinity  for  the 
unreal.  In  a  tone  of  surprise  the  prophet 
exclaims,  Shall  a  man  make  gods  unto  him- 
self, etc.  1 

Ver.  21.— The  final  answer  of  Jehovah. 
There  will  be  no  further  grace-time.  I  will 
this  onoe  cause  them  to  know  ;  rather,  Iwill 
this  time  (comp.  on  oh.  x.  18)  cause  them  to 
acknowledge.  The  judgment  which  Jeremiah 
has  had  the  sad  duty  of  announcing  will 
prove  to  the  blinded  Jews  that  Jehovah 
alune  is  trneGod,  alone  can  Btnkt>  and  heal. 
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H0MILETIC8. 

_  Ver.  2. — "Forbidding  to  marry."  I.  Celibacy  is  not  a  bckiptukai,  tirtcb.  Mar- 
riage is  a  Divine  institution.  It  is  natural,  and  God  is  the  Author  of  nature;  it  is 
recognized  and  regulated  by  inspired  teaching  and  blessed  by  Christ ;  it  is  a  means  of 
human  welfare. 

II.  Celibacy  may  be  wisely  obsebvbd  in  circumstances  of  peoctliab  trouble. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  ;  snch,  in  the  opinion  of 
St.  Paul,  were  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time  (1  Cor.  vii.  26).  Tliose  were  not 
times  for  wedding  festivities;  the  married  would  be  encumbered  and  hindered  from 
doing  their  best  for  the  public  weal,  and  children  born  then  would  be  bom  only  to  a 
heritage  of  misery.     Similar  circumstances  may  recur. 

III.  Celibacy  may  be  wisely  obsekved  by  men  who  abb  contemplating  tasks 
OF  peculiar  loneliness,  danger,  or  diffiodlty.  There  are  risks  that  a  man  may 
encounter  for  himself  which  he  should  avoid  if  others  would  be  seriously  involved  in  his 
fate.  There  is  work  which  precludes  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  It  is  not  right 
to  undertake  obligations  to  another  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  pioneer  of  dangerous 
travel,  the  John  the  Baptist  of  wilderness  missions,  is  better  unmarried. 

IV.  Celibacy  is  a  duty  fob  all  until  they  abb  able  to  provide  a  suitable 
maintenance  fob  a  family.  It  is  not  heroic  but  selfish  to  bring  a  family  into  a  life 
of  certain  hardship  and  misery.  The  principle  which  applied  to  the  public  circum- 
stances of  distress  in  Jeremiah's  age  applies  to  the  private  circumstances  of  distress 
which  are  met  with  in  every  age. 

Ver.  12. — "  Worse  than  your  fathers."  I.  Each  generation  should  be  better 
than  that  which  precedes  it.  The  natural  movement  of  all  mankind  should  be 
onward  and  upward.  We  have  the  lessons  of  past  history  to  warn  and  to  inspire  us: 
the  continued,  increasing,  long-suffering  mercy  of  God  to  urge  us  to  serve  him  more 
faithfully ;  and  the  growing  light  of  slowly  accumulating  knowledge  to  guide  us  into 
better  paths.  Later  generations  have  more  aids  of  Divine  revelation  than  were  vouch- 
safed to  the  earlier.  The  Jews  under  the  prophets  had  more  light,  more  Divine  induce- 
ments to  fidelity,  than  the  Jews  under  Moses ;  and  Christians  have  a  much  clearer  light 
and  much  more  powerful  motives  in  the  revelations  of  God's  wiU  and  of  God's  loTe  in 
Christ.  To  go  back  when  we  ought  to  go  forward  is  doubly  inexcusable.  Christians 
are  bad  indeed  if  they  fall  lower  than  the  men  of  Old  Testament  ages,  and  Protestants 
of  modern  times  if  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  attainments  of  the  Medieval  Church. 

II.  Evil  inclines  to  grow  worse  from  generation  to  generation.  Men  ought 
to  improve;  but  if  they  begin  a  course  of  evil  they  deteriorate  in  it.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  stationary.  Nations  are  either  progressing  or  retrograding.  Each  generation 
is  either  better  or  worse  than  its  predecessor.  Evil  has  a  contagious  property,  and  if  it 
is  unchecked  it  is  certain  to  spread  like  an  epidemic.  It  is  a  leaven  that,  left  to  itself, 
will  surely  leaven  the  whole  njass.  We  should,  therefore,  seek  to  stamp  out  a  sin  in  its 
earlier  stages.  We  must  not  trust  to  any  necessary  law  of  progress,  any  idea  of  the 
inherent  goodness  of  human  nature,  any  thought  of  the  temporary  character  of  evil,  but 
seek  at  once  to  resist  and  overthrow  the  sin.  Here  is  a  warning  to  parents.  Evil 
tendencies  are  hereditary.  The  vice,  which  seems  to  do  little  harm  in  our  own  day, 
taking  root  and  spreading,  will  break  out  into  worse  fruits  in  our  children's  time.  How 
sad  to  leave  only  a  bad  example  for  our  children  to  be  referred  to ! 

III.  If  evil   is   to   be   OnNQUEBED  IT  MUST  BE  BY  SOME  SUPERHUMAN  METHOD.      The 

natural  laws  of  progress  fail  here.  Depravity  unchecked  grows  more  depraved.  Innu- 
merable practical  reforms,  new  systems  of  morality,  draconian  codes,  etc.,  have  been 
tried,  »nd  all  In  vain.  Josiah  made  the  experiment  with  his  violent  reformation,  but  it 
failed  of  anything  but  superficial  good.  Some  are  aow  trusting  to  sanitary  improvements, 
to  industrial  progress,  to  popular  education;  but  these  too  will  not  touch  the  root  of  the 
sore.  The  history  of  sin  furnishes  the  greatest  proof  of  the  need  of  a  Divine  redemp- 
tion if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  saved.  For  this  Christ  came,  and  now  the  highest  progress 
of  the  world  is  to  be  traced  to  that  new  influence  of  life  which  he  introduced  to  turn 
the  current  of  history  from  deepening  depravity  to  growing  truth  and  righteousnesa. 
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Vers.  14,  15. — The  greatest  gratitude  for  the  latest  hlessings.  The  circumstances  o{ 
the  Jews  are  illustrative  of  those  of  all  of  us  in  the  fact  that  we  all  have  occasion  tp 
feel  most  thankful  for  the  most  recent  gifts  of  God's  goodness.  The  reasons  for  this  art 
manifold,  viz. — 

I.  The  latest  bles8IH08  are  most  thoroughly  appbisciatbd.  a  present  impres- 
sion  is  stronger  than  a  memory.  Even  if  the  good  things  we  are  now  enjoying  are  not 
equal  to  those  we  formerly  possessed,  the  immediate  good  we  derive  from  them  is 
greater  than  that  which  we  derive  from  a  mere  recollection  of  better  times.  Thanks- 
giving tends  to  become  formal  and  conventional — the  empty  repetitioa  of  plirases  which 
had  a  deep  signification  when  they  were  the  spontaneous  response  of  the  soul  to  fresh 
tokens  of  God's  love,  but  which  have  become  almost  meaningless  after  the  occasion  for 
them  has  fallen  into  the  past.  To  be  real,  gratitude  must  refer  to  the  real  mercies 
which  we  are  now  enjoying. 

II.  The  latest  blessinqs  abb  additional  proofs  of  the  ooodnbss  or  God.  We 
should  "  sing  a  new  song  "  as  we  see  new  manifestations  of  Divine  love.  We  have  more 
to  be  thankful  for  when  we  have  received  two  gifts  than  we  had  when  we  were  only 
possessors  of  one  of  them,  God  is  constantly  adding  to  the  vast  pile  of  his  favours  to 
us.  The  latest  stands  highest,  is,  so  to  speak,  mounted  on  all  that  precede ;  and  the:  e- 
fore  this  calls  for  the  strongest  expression  of  gratitude.  Inasmuch  as  the  longer  we 
live  the  more  we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  so  also  the  more  deeply  should  our  hearts  be 
stirred  with  gratitude.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  an  additional  mercy  following 
that  of  the  Exodus.  One  such  stupendous  deliverance  should  call  forth  never-failing 
songs  of  praise,  but  a  second  should  intensify  the  volume  of  those  songs. 

III.  The  latest  blessings  are  also  the  greatest.  The  restoration  is  referred  to 
as  containing  grander  blessings  than  those  of  the  Exodus.  Gratitude  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  favours.  This  is  often  not  the  case,  because  the  best  things  are  least  appre- 
ciated. Their  merits  are  not  superficial  nor  discernible  at  first.  The  spiritual  blessings 
are  the  highest ;.  yet  to  unspiritual  men  they  are  the  least  valued.  Thus  the  chief 
elements  of  the  Messianic  promises  of  restoration  were  spiritual,  and  therefore  not  so 
acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  material  blessings  promised  to  the  Jews  in 
tbe  first  possession  of  the  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  ^^'e  are  too  ready  to 
complain  of  the  present  and  regret  the  lost  past,  ungratefully  selecting  the  troubles  of 
our  own  time  for  notice  and  ignoring  its  bright  features,  while  we  forget  the  hardships 
of  the  past  and  remember  only  its  last  pleasant  features,  hke  the  Jews,  who  forgot 
the  rigours  of  the  slavery  from  which  they  had  escaped,  but  remembered  with  regret  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  (Bxod.  xvi,  3).  The  Bible  favours  no  sentimental  regrets  for  "  the 
good  old  times ; "  it  teaches  us  that  God's  goodness  is  increasingly  manifest.  The  latter 
times  are  better  than  the  former,  the  Gospel  age  than  the  Old  Testament  era,  the  later 
years  of  Cliristendom  than  the  earlier.  The  best  is  not  yet  revealed.  The  songs  of  tha 
future  should  be  sweeter  than  those  of  the  past,  since  God  has  greater  mercies  in  store 
for  us  than  any  we  have  yet  enjoyed.  Already  God  has  favoured  us  more  highly  than 
uur  fathers.  We  need  not  search  the  musty  annals  of  antiquity  for  proofs  of  the  good- 
ness of  Ood.     This  is  a  present  goodness,  and  the  richest  fruits  of  it  are  the  latest. 

IV.  The  latest  blessings  akb  given  in  spite  of  our  greatest  ill  deseet.  Wt 
have  added  to  the  tale  of  our  sins  while  God  has  been  adding  to  the  tale  of  his  mercies. 
As  his  goodness  lias  incre.ised  with  many,  their  sin  has  also  increased.  The  Egyptian 
bondage  overtook  the  innocent;  the  Babylonian  captivity  was  a  punishment  to  the 
guilty.  Deliverance  from  the  latter  was  an  act  of  forgiving  mercy.  It  was  a  proof  ol 
God's  forbearance  that  he  continued  to  be  gracious,  and  of  his  pardoning  love  that  he 
forgave  the  sinful  people.  Our  greatest  reason  for  praise  is  in  God's  latest  mercy  of 
redemption,  restoiiug  uj  alter  our  falls  into  sin. 

Vers.  16 — 18. — Fishers  and  hunters.  I.  The  chabb.  The  guilty  will  be  gought 
after  for  punishment.  If  they  do  not  seek  God  in  penitence  he  will  seek  them  in 
judgment.  However  far  -we  may  flee  from  obedience  we  cannot  flee  from  responsibility. 
Jonah  fled  "  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Jonah  i.  3),  but  he  was  overtaken  by  a  Divine 
judgment.  If  God's  present  long-suffering  makes  him  appear  indifferent,  the  day  will 
come  when  his  wrath  will  be  swift,  searching,  and  far-reaching.  Then  noue  of  th« 
impenitent  can  escape.     None  can  hide  from  the  approaching  doom;  huntars  "shall 
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hunt  them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the 
rocki."  It  will  be  useless  then  to  "  call  on  the  hills  to  coyer  us,"  etc.  None  will  be  over- 
looked. Fishers  will  come  with  their  drag-net,  gathering  all  classes  as  fish  of  all  kinds 
and  of  all  sizes  are  collected  in  the  sea.  Bank  counts  for  nothing  when  kings  are 
hunted  like  foxes  ;  intellectual  ingenuity  can  then  find  no  covert  of  sophistry  beneath 
which  to  elude  the  keen  scent  of  the  bloodhounds  of  justice  j  exceptional  originality 
can  secure  no  position  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bruad  sweeping  net  of  a  general  judgment. 

II,  The  reason  for  expeotino  a  fatal  result  to  the  ohase.  God  undertakes 
the  direction  of  it  (ver.  17).  He  knows  all ;  he  is  ever  watching  every  one  of  his 
children,  for  their  joy  if  they  are  obedient  and  submissive,  for  their  shame  if  they  are 
rebellious  and  impenitent.  1.  God's  eyes  are  upon  their  ways.  He  does  not  depend 
upon  hearsay  evidence,  upon  the  testimony  of  his  emissaries.  Heuce  (1)  none  can  elude 
his  searching  gaze,  and  (2)  we  shall  not  he  convicted  on  false  evidence.  2.  God's  eyes 
are  upon  their  ways.  He  notes  conduct,  action,  behaviour.  3.  God's  eyes  are  upon  ail 
their  ways.  The  most  secret  do  not  escape  his  notice.  Little  faults  are  observed ;  hidden 
sins  are  known ;  all  ie  fairly  weighed  and  compared.  God  does  not  select  conduct  for 
judgment ;  he  observes  both  the  goc^d  and  the  bad,  and  judges  of  the  whole.  4.  Iniquity 
it  not  hidden.  God  looks  ben':ath  the  ways  to  the  iniquities  which  prompt  them  ;  he 
reads  the  heart,  and  judges  of  conduct  by  motive.  Who  can  escape  such  a  searching 
ordeal T 

III.  The  fatal  end  to  the  chase.  (Ver.  18.)  After  conviction  follows  the  sentence. 

1.  This  is  a  recompense.  It  is  earned  and  it  is  fairly  proportionate  to  guilt.  None  of 
ui  dare  ask  fur  the  simple  reward  of  our  conduct. 

"  Consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  ui 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  meiey. 

2.  It  inereanes  in  severity  with  the  increase  of  sin.  The  successive  siep^es  of  Jerusalem 
were  successively  more  terrible ;  so  were  the  repeated  raids  upon  Rome.  The  longer 
we  treasure  up  wrath  for  the  day  of  wrath  the  greater  must  be  the  weii;ht  of  it  that 
will  ultimately  burst  on  our  heads.  8.  It  is  justly  required  by  yreai!  sin.  This  was 
(1)  great  moral  and  religious  corruption  ;  (2)  practised  in  "  the  holy  laud  " — in  God's 
inheritance,  and  therefore  a  sacrilegious  defilement  of  Divine  things ;  and  (3)  an  abuse 
of  God's  blessings  in  the  land  God  had  given  the  people.  'J'he  sin  of  those  who  enjoy 
Divine  privileges  and  hold  positions  in  the  Church  by  means  of  which  they  can  glonfy 
or  dishonour  the  Name  of  God  is,  on  these  accounts,  especially  culpable. 

Vers.  19 — 21. — God  reveoHed  totlit  heathen  hy  his  Judgment  on  his  people.  I.  God 
18  BBVBALBD  IK  JTTDGMENT.  Blessings  revcal  God's  love;  judgments,  his  righteous 
power.  They  who  ignore  the  perennial  tokens  of  God's  loving-kindness  may  be  roused 
by  startling  manifestations  of  his  justice.  The  judgments  which  fall  on  the  professed 
people  of  God  are  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  unflinching  and  impartial  justice. 

II.  The  heathen  mat  leabn  the  lessons  which  abb  lost  to  the  people  of  God. 
The  heathen  seem  to  be  here  described  as  returning  to  God  before  the  Jews.  Nothing 
is  so  blinding  as  sin -against  light.  The  publican  repents  before  the  Pharisee.  Worldly 
men  are  more  ready  to  receive  religious  impressioua  than  people  who  were  once  religious 
and  have  fallen  away. 

III.  The  eevelation  of  God  vouchsafed  to  the  spiRirnAL-MiNDBD  is  biqheb 
than  the  bevelatioh  made  to  the  heathen  in  jud&ment.  The  latter  is  grand  and 
striking,  but  it  does  not  open  up  the  choicer  stores  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Jeremiah 
prizes  these.  To  him  God  is  a  Strength,  Fortress,  and  Refuge..  God  is  not  a  mere 
Judge.  He  is  a  gracious  Father,  and  this  is  his  chief  character.  He  is  a  Strength — 
actively  saving  and  inspiring  energy ;  a  Fortress — protecting  us  when  attacked  in  the 
hard  battle  of  life ;  and  a  Refuge  in  the  day  of  afBiction,  affording  solace  to  his  sorrowing 
children.  God's  people  enjoy  personal  relations  with  him  very  different  from  those  of 
men  who  simply  recognize  the  terrible  presence  of  God  in  judgment.  Thus  Jeremiab 
says,  "  My  Strength,"  etc 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Verai  1 — 4. — Celibacy  cu  an  obligation,  of  the  minister  of  Ood,  This  passage  has 
been  quoted  in  support  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Like 
other  favourite  references  of  the  advocates  of  this  regulation,  however,  it  only  requires 
to  be  examined  to  show  that  its  bearinj^  is  quite  of  an  opposite  character.  Its  terms 
are  not  by  any  means  absolute  or  universal.  Not  even  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
prophet  nor  his  entire  ministry  are  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  It  was  a 
special  revelation  for  exceptional  circomstances,  and  must  not  be  converted  into 
a  general  rule. 

I.  The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  pbophbt,  and  thbib  bbasons.  1.  The  com- 
mand related  to  :  (1)  The  prophet  himself.  It  was  in  the  second  person  singular.  A 
matter  affecting  himself  alone.  (2)  The  holy  land — "  in  this  place."  Should  circum- 
stances lead  him  elsewhere,  the  inference  is  that  the  restriction  would  be  withdrawn. 
(3)  The  period  of  timx  elapsing  hetween  the  delivery  of  the  special  "  word  of  Jehovah  " 
and  its  fulfilment.  2.  That  Jeremiah  himself  was  alone  required  to  observe  this  restric- 
tion might  at  first  appear  strange  were  it  not  for  his  exceptional  position.  (1)  As  a 
symbol  of  the  Divine  attitude  and  intention  towards  Judah.  Not  only  special  actions, 
such  as  the  hiding  of  the  girdle,  were  to  be  of  this  character,  but  the  whole  personality 
of  the  prophet.  He  was  representative  both  of  God  and  the  ideal  Israel.  Therefore 
he  represents  the  mind  of  Grod  towards  those  who  usurped  the  place  of  the  latter.  The 
conditions  of  the  then  present  relations  of  God  and  Judah  were  not  such  as  warranted 
an  assumption  of  responsibilities  implying  for  their  happy  fulfilment  the  Divine 
acceptance  and  favour.  In  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  people  his  celibacy  would  be 
impressive.  (2)  As  an  example  to  others.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 
whatever  they  might  experience  in  the  future,  would  not  he  able  to  say  they  had  been 
entrapped  or  deceived  into  a  false  security.  The  self-restraint  and  serious,  sad  aspect 
he  pre,seuted  were  intended  to  influence  the  action  of  the  people  at  that  juncture.  The 
calamities  foretold  would  not  come  upon  those  who  had  been  unwarned. 

II.  The  bbabino  or  these  upon  the  question  of  the  "  oblibaot  of  the  olbbgy." 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  there  were  many  other  ministers  of  God  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
at  that  time  to  whom  the  command  was  not  given,  it  wqs  intended  for  one  occupying 
an  exceptional  position.  Further,  there  is  no  necessary  permanent  obligation  attaching 
to  it.  A  certain  contingency  is  regarded — a  time  of  distress  and  bloodshed— ^and  the 
conduct  of  the  prophet  is  directed  with  regard  to  that.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
is  a  permanent  institution  with  those  who  uphold  it.  No  regard  is  paid  to  special 
circumstances  or  times.  And  the  office  of  the  Christian  minister  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  occupied  for  a  season  of  short-lived,  delusive  peace,  hut  instituted  and  main- 
tained in  a  world  which  is  being  reconciled  to  God ;  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  them  that  ask  it  for  direction  and  comfort ;  and  whose  institutions  are  more  and 
more  influenced  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  was  the 
"present  distress"  which  gave  rise  to  the  injunction.  The  world  was  conceived  of  as 
approaching  a  grand  climateric  ;  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamity  was  to  inaugu- 
rate Christ's  reign  amongst  men.  Much  will  depend  upon  this,  viz.  Is  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  a  prophet  of  evil  or  a  preacher  of  peace  and  glad  tidings?  If  the  latter,  it 
can  hardly  be  necessary  that  he  should  assume  the  bearing  of  Jeremiah.  And  the 
influence  of  a  celibate  clergy  upon  the  general  institutions  of  marriage  has  been 
found  to  be  pernicious,  lowering  its  relative  sacredness  and  violating  the  law  of 
aaturs,  which  is  its  greatest  safeguard. 

III.  Pbinoiples  op  obnebal  oBiiiaATiON  INVOLVED.  The  duties  and  restraints  hers 
imposed  upon  the  prophet  are  not  rightly  apprehended  when  supposed  entirely  peculiar 
to  office  and  position.  They  are  not  wholly  those  of  a  class  or  a  special  individual,  but 
rather  the  generally  obligatory  principles  of  the  spiritual  life  intensified  and  special- 
ized. Every  Christian  ought  to  hold  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  and  to  adapt  himself  as 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  under  given  circumstances  may  require.  1.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage.  One's  own  happiness  merely  is  not  to  be  consulted  in  marrying, 
but  the  probabilities  of  comfort  and  right  upbringing  of  children  that  may  be  born.  A 
eeoaon  of  calamity  such  as  that  now  foretold  was  a  sufScient  reason  against  contractin* 
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marriftge,  us  by  that  means  its  effects  would  only  be  the  more  widely  extended. 
2.  Consciousness  of  God's  displeasure  ought  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  men. 
The  marriage  feast  aud  the  usual  rejoicings  that  take  place  on  such  occasions  show  that 
they  are  regarded  as  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  not  amongst  the  sterner  duties.  It  was 
but  fitting,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  refrained  from  in  view  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  It  would  have  shown  a  heedlessness  of  God's  anger  provoking  the  more 
signal  punishment.  The  "  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  "  of  the  antediluvians  was 
a  sign  of  their  godlessncss  and  unbelief.  3.  The  responsibility  of  example  is  here  pre- 
sented in  an  extreme  form.  What  would  have  applied  to  the  case  of  a  private  person 
thus  forewarned  was  of  greater  force  in  that  of  one  occupying  an  exceptional  position 
and  necessarily  of  great  public  influence.  If  the  declarer  of  the  Divine  message  had 
himself  exhibited  no  sign  of  restraint  or  chastened  severity  of  life,  how  could  others  be 
expected  to  believe  him?  The  life  of  the  preacher  is  the  best  illustration  of  his 
doctrine,  and  it  naturally  is  regarded  by  others  with  special  and  critical  attention. — M. 

Vers.  10—13. — The  destiny  of  sinnert  a  self-ereated  one.  L  As  rr  is  nr  itseI;F. 
It  is  a  fearful  prospect  which  is  here  held  out  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  They  are  to 
experience  a  complete  change  of  condition.  The  land  of  promise,  nationrvl  independence 
and  honour,  family  purity  and  happiness,  and  the  institution  and  ordinances  of  true 
religion  are  to  be  forfeited.  The  land  to  which  they  are  to  be  exiled  is  unfamiliar  to 
them — full  of  strange  scenes  and  customs ;  a  scene  of  bondage  and  tyranny.  This  is 
but  an  illustration  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  sinners.  Much  must  necessaiily  be  vague 
in  their  conceptions  of  it,  but  it  will  be  a  greater  change  from  their  present  circum- 
stances and  experiences  than  can  be  imagined.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
teaches  that  there  will  be  a  complete  reversal  of  relations  and  conditions.  How 
impossible  for  the  lost  to  reconcile  themselves  to  circumstances  so  different  from  those 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  I  Their  nature  will  be  wholly  enslaved,  and  the 
best  service  they  can  render  will  be  exacted  for  objects  unworthy  of  it  and  known  to 
be  so.  Hell,  so  far  as  Scripture  allusion  to  it  can  be  understood,  is  represented  as 
abnormal,  unnatural,  a  state  in  which  the  soul  shall  be  filled  with  fruitless  regret, 
and  sink  into  lower  and  still  lower  deeps  of  degradation  and  misery.  It  is  depicted 
as  a  strange  and  sunless  land,  irradiated  by  no  celestial  smile  and  no  sunrise  of  hope. 

II.  As  THE  smiiEB  REOABDS  IT.  The  picturc  drawn  by  Jeremiah  is  vague  and  yet 
terribly  suggestive.  It  is  so  foreign  to  the  experience  and  expectation  of  his  hearers 
that  they  look  upon  it  with  incredulity  and  astonishment.  Instead  of  evoking  from 
them  expressions  of  repentance  and  fear  concerning  the  way  in  which  they  are 
walking,  it  provokes  questions  that  exhibit  the  callous  indifference  and  self-deception 
of  hardened  hearts.  They  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  fate  awaiting  them.  What  have 
they  done  ?  Is  it  just  that  their  conduct  should  be  so  dealt  with  V  If  any  offence  had 
been  committed,  surely  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  such  a  judgment,  and  so  on.  Is 
not  this  the  attitude  of  the  sinner  to-day?  The  more  awful  the  future  predicted  "for 
him  the  more  secure  he  feels  in  himself  now.  He  fails  to  trace  the  definite  line  of 
connection  between  the  germ  and  the  fruit  of  bis  sin.  It  is  a  part  of  his  infatuation  to 
misapprehend  the  law  ot  the  Divine  reward  and  punishment,  and  even  tfie  real  outlines 
and  proportions  of  the  Divine  character.  1.  A  destiny  in  his  view  so  disproportionate 
to  his  offence  becomes  incredible.  And  just  as  the  Jew  could  not  conceive  of  the 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  life  upon  which  he  was  to  enter  when  this  prophecy 
shocld  be  fulfilled,  the  transgressor  now  fails  to  realize  the  position  he  must  occupy 
when  circumstance  will  depend  only  upon  character.  Passing  cdnsequences  may  be 
seen  and  partly  estimated,  but  the  final  outcome  of  it  all  is,  because  of  its  very  nature 
and  extent,  unreal  to  him.  2.  The  future  of  the  sinner  m  strange  and  unreal  to  him, 
and  therefore  fails  to  impress  him  as  it  ought. 

III.  As  EXPLAINED  BY  GoD.  This  is  one  of  the  main  purpose!  of  revelation,  viz.  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  future  and  to  interpret  their  relations.  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  every  sinner  already  contains  within  himself  the  elements  of  his  future  punish- 
ment, it  is  also  true  that  of  himself  he  could  not  forecast  the  actual  extent  or  nature 
of  the  destiny  he  is  working  out.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  both  for  emphasis  and 
enlightenment,  to  supplement  experience  with  revelation,  1.  Their  punishment  wot 
but  the  natural  development  qf  their  tin.    The  latter  nag  of  old  date.     Their  tatheri 
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forsook  Jehovah,  did  not  keep  his  Law,  and  went  after  other  gods.  The  tendency  was 
inherited  by  themselves,  and  in  aggravated  degree :  "  Ye  have  done  worse  than 
your  fathers."  They  now  paid  more  attention  and  honour  to  idols  than  to  Jehovah, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  cannot  last  long.  The  veil  of  decency  will  be  cast  aside, 
the  real  character  will  betray  itself,  and  sliame  will  cease.  They  became  more  and 
more  "  sold  under  sin."  The  vices  of  a  false  religion  weakened  their  character  and 
made  them  a  ready  prey  to  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  their  neighbours.  The  same 
law  is  apparent  in  spiritual  destiny.  Let  the  sinner  be  warned.  He  may  be  sure  liis 
sin  will  find  him  out.  2.  It  was  but  right  that  they  should  be  so  punished,  as  they  had 
added  to  their  ancestral  offence  an  intolerable  personal  aggravation.  The  terms  of  the 
covenant  were  flagrantly  violated,  and  they  had  forfeited  the  land  by  their  moral  unfit- 
ness to  occupy  it.  If  an  earthly  country  could  be  so  hallowed  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
occupied  by  unclean  idolaters,  how  much  less  possible  must  it  be  for  confirmed  sinners 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  amidst  the  multitudes  of  redeemed  1  Heaven  would  be 
hell  to  such  persons.  3.  2%e  spiritual  condition  that  was  so  dealt  with  presented  no 
ground  for  consideration.  God  said,  "I  will  show  you  no  favour."  It  was  a  deliberate 
sin,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  repentance.  The  day  of  grace,  however,  was  with  them 
whilst  the  prophet  spoke.  So  is  it  represented  to  be  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Whilst  Ck)d  calls  to  us  his  mercy  still  continues.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  .  .  . 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation,"  But  in  that  day  present  obstinacy  will  be  the  worst 
condemnation.    "  I  called,  and  ye  refused,"  etc. — M. 

Ver.  13. — Sin  a  tyrannous  and  exhaustive  service.  L  That  which  was  at  kebst  a 
FBEB  CHOICE  wiLi,  IN  TIME  BEcoMK  A  coMPULBOBT  SERVICE.  The  Waywardness  and 
capricious  eclecticism  of  the  Idolatrous  Jews  was  to  be  sternly  visited  upon  them. 
'lliey  had  toyed  and  compromised  with  idols ;  soon  it  would  be  discovered  that  that 
dalliance  could  not  be  prolonged.  1.  Jehovah  will  not  continue  to  accept  a  hal/-hea':-i^'i 
service.  It  was  only  his  forbearance  th;it  had  suffered  it  so  long.  Whilst  it  might 
appear  possible  that  Judah  would  repent,  the  imperfection  of  its  service  was  overlooked ; 
but  when  that  imj>erfection  seemed  likely  to  be  stereotyped,  or  when  it  was  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  idolatrous  practices,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  A  mixed 
worship  is  dishonouring  to  God.  He  refuses  to  accept  half  a  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  serve  him  aright  with  divided  attention  and  interest.  Permission  to  worship  and 
know  him  even  in  part  is  a  privilege  which  may  be  withdrawn.  The  "  idolater"  would 
not  always  be  able  to  walk  on  the  heights  of  critical  spiritual  eclecticism.  The  time 
would  come  when  what  he  thought  so  irksome  would  be  taken  away.  God  would 
send  upon  him  "  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie."  And  this  is  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  repudiation  of  Judah  by  God  than  as  a  departure  from  Jehovah  permitted  by 
him  to  his  own  hurt.  Spiritual  power  and  hallowed  circumstance  would  alike  be  foi- 
feited,  and  God  would  cast  off  the  idolaters.  For :  2.  Sinful  tendency,  when  let  alone, 
confirms  and  strengthens  itself.  Daily  contact  with  the  obligations  and  influence  of 
the  Law  and  the  temple  was  a  real  benefit  to  the  Israelites.  It  kept  them  from  settling 
down  utterly  into  idolatrous  habits.  That  religious  observance  which  is  so  wearisome 
to  the  sinner  is  his  safeguard ;  it  keeps  him  from  complete  abandonment  to  the  inner 
depravity  of  his  nature.  He  is  alarmed,  warned,  disturbed,  whenever  he  is  inclined  tu 
more  than  ordinary  licence;  and  even  his  ordinary  lax  and  sinful  life  is  constantly 
judged  and  corrected  by  the  truth  which  he  hears.  The  Spirit  of  God  continues 
to  plead  and  wrestle  with  him,  and  although  he  does  not  wholly  yield  himielt  to 
its  influence,  he  is  prevented  from  wandering  quite  beyond  recall.  But  let  this 
restraining  influence  of  grace  once  be  withdrawn,  the  natm'al  impulse  to  evil,  all 
unchecked,  will  begin  to  develop  and  gradually  overmaster  the  entire  nature.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  many  a  life  that  seems  to  linger  long  upon  the  debatable  line 
between  duty  and  sinful  inclination — it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  has  not  ceased  to 
strive  with  it,  and  not  the  mere  power  of  the  man  over  his  own  desires  and  habits.  3. 
3%«  circumstances  and  opportunities  of  Divine  worship,  if  persistently  negler'.sd  and 
abused,  will  be  withdrawn.  Palestine  under  the  theocracy  was  a  breathing-space  for 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  man.  It  was  a  school  of  purest  affection  and  the  most 
exalted  righteousness.  Divine  power  outside  of,  and  also  working  within,  Israel  had 
aefended  it  against  the  most  tremendous  invading  forces.     Let  that  power  he  with- 
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drawn,  the  possibility  of  every  man  worshipping  God  unfler  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree . 
would  be  taken  away.  The  Jews  would  be  overpowered  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  idolatrous  nations  amongst  whom  they  would  be  dispersed.  How  much  do  we  owe 
to  the  political,  social,  and  personal  influences  that  make  for  ri'^hteousness  around  us  I 
How  slowly  and  at  what  infinite  cost  have  they  been  acquired  1  And  they  depend 
upon  unceasing  effort  for  their  support  and  advancement.  Civilization  is  the  product 
of  long,  manifold,  and  harmonious  effort  and  growth.  It  is  a  gossamer  fabric  which  a 
day  might  destroy.  Yet  is  it  but  an  outwork  and  carse  expression  of  religion.  The 
latter  is  the  b.cath  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  that  breath  be  withdrawn, 
and  it  ceases  to  live;  and  its  most  characteristic  and  essential  institutions  gradually 
become  obsolete  and  sink  into  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  We  shall  probably  never  know 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  religion  that  surrounds  us.  Freedom  to 
worship  God,  encouragement  to  obey  him,  and  sustaining  power  to  give  effect  to  our 
spiritual  desires,  all  result  from  the  favourable  position  in  which  we  are  placed.  Let 
us,  therefore,  seek  to  foster  the  institutions  and  increase  tiie  social  and  political 
influence  of  Ohristiinity  in  the  world.  Without  its  presence  amongst  men,  and  the 
hallowed  institutions,  customs,  and  observances  that  embody  its  spirit,  we  should  find 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  serve  God  with  conscientious  and  honest  service. 

IL  This  sebvicb  will  afford  ko  bbal  satisfaction  ob  peace.  The  exhaustive 
and  absorbinu  devotion  which  idolatry  entails  is  not  the  sign  of  spontaneous  enthu- 
siasm. It  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  idols,  as  senseless,  helpless  blocks.  They, 
indeed,  must  cry  loidly  who  would  be  heard  by  such  gods.  In  proportion  as  ritual  is 
more  laborious  than  righteousness,  so  is  idolatry  more  exacting  than  true  religion.  But 
"  the  idol  is  nothing,"  only  the  representative  of  the  lusts  and  ignorance  of  its  wor- 
sliippcrs.  It  is  in  reality  the  latter  that  receive  and  demand  the  service.  All  sin  is 
idolatry  in  some  form  or  other,  and  will  prove  as  exacting  of  the  attention  and  labour 
of  the  sinner.  Who  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  sin  is  a  hard  taskmaster?  And  yet, 
what  are  its  rewards?  The  poor  soul,  hurried  and  driven  by  its  own  overmastering 
lusts  and  pas.sions,  has  no  rest,  and  no  solid  residuum  of  eomfurt  is  secured;  nay,  rather 
a  sense  of  deepening  gloom,  indefinite,  unquenchable  craving,  and  a  foreboding  of  the 
final  wrath  of  him  whom  it  has  insulted  and  disobeyed.  To  the  victims  of  wicked 
habit,  etc.,  as  to  the  devotees  of  a  false  religion,  the  words  of  Christ  are  addressed, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,"  etc. — M. 

Vers.  1?,  15. —  The  old  deliverance  forgotten  in  the  new.    I.  The  geeatbb  akd  uobk 

r^.'TBTBRATB   THE  TBANSGBE8SI0N,  THE  QRBATEB  WILL  BE  TUE  PnUISHMENT.      It  WaS  not 

to  be  supposed  that  the  past  judgments  of  God,  however  great,  were  all  that  he  could  or 
would  do.  He  has  many  ways  of  bringing  transgressors  to  their  senses ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  limit  to  his  power  of  imposing  penalty.  His  stern,  uncom- 
promising attitude  to  sin  has  been  witnessed  to  by  many  an  awful  judgment  and 
destruction,  even  where  previous  calamities  might  seem  to  hare  exhausted  his  anger  or 
his  invention. 

II.  The  peomisb  of  God  appears  side  bt  mde  with  the  first  announobmbkts  of 
ais  JUDOMENTS.  Even  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  threatened  there  is  encouragement 
and  hope.  It  will  be  an  awful  experience,  but  God  will  redeem  his  people.  So  in  the 
beginning  of  the  curse  our  first  parents  received  an  anticipatory  evangel.  The  failures 
ot  God's  people  in  social  and  political  experiment  were  the  occasion  of  the  most  glorious 
predictions  of  Messianic  times.  This  shows  the  real  purpose  of  God's  threatenings. 
They  are  intended  to  produce  repentance,  and  yet  there  is  reality  enough  in  them  if 
that  repentance  be  not  forthcoming.  Fear  is  appealed  to,  but  freedom  of  choice  is 
preserved,  and  spiritual  power  called  into  responsible  action. 

III.  The  merciful  powbb  of  God  will  be  more  gloriously  manifested  is  eveei 

MEW  CALAMITY   WHICH   HIS  PEOPLE   BRING   UPON   THEMSELVES.      The  Captivity  of  which 

the  prophet  speaks  will  but  give  occasion  for  a  grand  deliverance,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  will  sink  into  insignificance.  The  judgments  of  God, 
however  groat  they  may  appear,  are  limited  with  the  strictest  exactness,  and  are 
» ithin  YAb  control.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  his  interference  whenever  the 
t')Uy  or  unbelief  of  his  people  imperils  his  cause.  He  will  preserve  a  people  to  praise 
~un,  and  raise  up  a  generation  to  call  him  blessed.     So  with  the  backslider  from  gospel 
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privileges  and  obligations.  He  whom  Christ  has  washed  in  Ms  blood  will  not  be 
suffered  wholly  to  pass  into  spiritual  death.  Grander  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  grace 
and  power  will  be  afforded.  The  good  Shepherd  will  go  over  the  dark  mountains  to 
recover  the  waaderer.  Those  who  have  been  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage 
will  be  redelivered  if  they  but  turn  with  new  obedience  and  faith  to  their  Saviour. 
They  will  be  saved,  if  "  as  by  fire." — M. 

Vers.  19 — 21. —  The  heathen  turning  to  the  true  God.  The  prophet,  disappointed 
and  broken-hearted,  is  driven  to  Jehovah  for  his  own  comfort  and  support.  We  see 
here  how  much  it  cost  him  to  speak  the  words  he  had  to  utter.  Every  true  minister 
of  Christ  must  feel  in  the  same  manner  when  he  has  to  deal  with  hardened  sinners, 
and  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  Divine  warnings  and  threats.  The  soul  that  stands  up 
for  righteousness  will  often  find  itself  without  sympathy  and  alone  amongst  unbe- 
lieving men.  Prayer  is  the  refuge  that  is  ever  open  in  such  hours.  An  extremity 
like  this  is  of  all  others  God's  opportunity.  Like  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  he  will 
receive  unexpected  succour.  He  will  live,  not  on  bread,  but  on  words  and  revelations 
of  God.     To  Jeremiah  was  given  this  vision. 

I.  Whilst  Jehovah  is  desbkted  bt  his  own  people  the  heathen  will  seek  him. 
There  is  a  law  of  displacement  visible  in  God's  dealings  with  his  Church  from  age  to 
age.  Like  the  man  in  the  parable,  who  prepared  the  feast  and  bade  many,  he  is 
determined  that  his  house  shall  be  filled.  1.  In  this  way  God  shows  his  people  that  he 
does  not  specially  need  them.  His  favour  depends  upon  their  faithfulness ;  if  they  fail 
he  has  others  to  supply  their  place.  His  election  is  no  blind  favouritism  or  arbitrary 
distinction,  but  proceeds  upon  spiritual  conditions.  2.  Apostasy  from,  God  is  due  to 
imperfectly  understanding  him ;  but  the  heathen  who  turn  to  him  do  so  with  full 
experience  of  the  effects  of  their  idolatry.  The  vanity  and  nothingness  of  idols  drives 
them  in  despair  to  the  true  God.  Henceforth  for  them  idolatry  can  have  no  power.  It 
has  been,  as  the  Law  was  to  Saul,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Lessons 
acquired  in  so  stern  a  school  are  not  soon  forgotten ;  and  tiie  half-hearted  disciple,  led 
away  of  his  own  lusts  and  enticed,  is  supplanted  by  a  steadfast  and  faithful  convert 
So  every  day  is  the  Church  of  Christ  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  havo 
been  the  "chief  of  sinners."  We  cannot  tell  in  what  depths  of  degradation  those  may 
now  be  sunk  who  are  to  shine  as  stars  in  the  eternal  firmament.  Let  the  individual 
Christian  strive,  therefore,  to  make  his  calling  and  his  election  sure.  Let  the  Church 
see  that  its  candlestick  be  not  removed. 

IL  Idolatbt  is  a  svstem  which  refutes  itself.  1.  It  disappoints  the  expecta- 
tions which  it  has  awakened.  2.  The  conscience  at  last  revolts  against  the  excesses  to 
which  it  leadi,  3.  By-and-hy  the  evident  truism,  that  what  man  makes  cannot  he  his 
god,  is  realized  and  acted  upon.  This  process  is  going  on  to-day  in  the  great  seats  of 
idolatrous  worship,  and  the  fiercest  iconoclasts  are  to  be  found  amon<:st  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  heathenism.  A  similar  process  to  this  goes  on  in  the  lives  of  good 
men  as  they  are  gradually  freed  from  the  illusions  of  life  and  the  ensnaring  infiuences 
of  worldly  ideas  and  aims.  The  disappointments  of  life  are  so  many  waves  casting  us 
upon  the  shore  of  a  heavenly  life,  and  the  general  drift  of  earthly  experience'  is  in  many 
and  many  an  instance  bringing  men  surely  to  God. 

HI.  Failing  a  better  kbvblation,  the  judgments  op  Jehovah  upou  his  own 

PEOPLE  WILL   SHOW  THE   HEATHEN  THAT  HE   18   THE   ONLY  HEAL  GOD.      This  is  UOt  the 

way  in  which  God  would  prefer  to  show  men  his  glory  and  his  power.  It  is  by  his 
saving  grace  he  would  commend  himself  to  them.  And  the  saints  are  the  appointed 
teachers  of  the  world.  They  could  tell  of  his  power  and  his  grace,  of  their  own 
deliverance.  They  could  exhibit  the  blessings  of  a  people  whose  trust  is  Jehovah. 
But,  failing  this,  they  would  be  made  examples.  The  justice  of  God  will  take  the 
place  of  bis  mercy  which  has  been  abused.  In  its  exceptional  severity,  its  evident 
connection  with  and  suggestion  of  supernatural  agency,  etc.,  it  will  attract  attention 
and  arouse  curiosity.  Israel,  therefore,  even  in  its  calamity  and  suffering,  will  serve 
God.  A  vicarious  virtue  will  lurk  in  its  captivity,  its  desolation,  and  its  persecution. 
God  is  dealing  thus  with  the  unfaithful  branches  of  his  Church  to-day.  The  perplexi- 
ties, entanglements,  and  griefs  that  are  due  to  worldly  alliance  and  secular  ambitions 
tad  Aatim  are  w*U  enough  understood  even  by  worldly  man.     Not  from  Eden,  but 
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from  the  wilderness  to  which  she  has  banished  herself,  will  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
he  brought  for  her  new  espousals,  and  with  her  shall  come,  as  virgins  in  her  train,  man^ 
who  haTe  been  taught  by  her  judgments  and  disciplines. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — Commands  countermanded.    There  are  three  such  in  this  section. 

I.  Thb  command  to  marry.  1.  In  every  way  whereby  the  will  of  God  can  b« 
expressed — by  his  Word,  his  providence,  his  laws,  written,  moral,  social,  physical,  God 
has  commanded  that  "  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,"  etc.  "  A  good  wife 
is  from  the  Lord,"  her  companionship  is  the  most  blessed  in  the  world.  All  artificial 
hindrances  to  marriage  are,  therefore,  to  be  condemned.  The  same  enemy  that  destroys 
such  myriads  of  souls  for  eternity,  ruins  their  happiness,  oftentimes,  in  this  life  also. 
For  it  is  the  world  which  frowns  upon  marriages,  unexceptionable  in  other  respects,  in 
which  a  certain  style  cannot  be  maintained  or  a  certain  amount  of  income  be  secured ; 
and  all  superstitious  teachings  that  inculcate  celibacy  as  a  state  more  pleasing  to  God, 
are  equally  guilty  both  in  regard  to  God  and  man.  Disobedience  to  this  command 
involves  such  frightful  consequences  as  in  themselves  to  clearly  manifest  the  Divine 
will,  that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  2.  But  here  in  these  verses  the  prophet 
is  distinctly  forbidden  to  marry.  (Ver.  1,  etc.)  And  the  reasons  were^  probably  that, 
by  his  abstaining  from  marriage,  he  might  more  powerfully  confirm  his  words  as  to  the 
coming  calamities.  It  would  show  his  own  belief  in  what  he  had  foretold  when  it  was 
seen  that  he  would  not  make  for  himself  a  home  under  such  circumstances.  It  would 
leave  him  more  free  for  the  arduous  duty  which  he  had  to  discharge.  It  would  save 
him  great  sorrow  when  the  evil  days  should  come.  And  so  now  there  are  special  cases 
in  which  God's  will  seems  to  be  that  a  man  should  not  marry.  The  poverty-stricken 
ministers  of  religion,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  ;  the  missionary  exposed  to  daily  peril 
of  climate,  pestilence,  savage  heathendom ;  or  any  to  whom  it  is  evident  that  by  their 
marriage  more  evil  than  good  will  result ; — then,  just  as  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
without  many  other  great  earthly  advantages,  so  we  may  be  called  upon  to  deny 
ourselves  this;  And  there  vaiy  be  physical  conditions  forbidding  marriage.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  transmit  to  others  hereditary  disease,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  And 
there  are  spiritual  hindrances.  A  man  ought  to  marry  only  "  in  the  Lord."  But  all 
these  exceptions  are  rare ;  God's  general  rule  is  that  men  should  marry. 

II.  The  command  to  "weep  with  them  that  weep."  That  there  would  be  no 
stint  of  sorrow,  no  lack  of  mourners,  the  awful  declarations  of  this  section  plainly  show. 
And  generally  God's  will,  shown  in  a  thousand  ways,  is  that  we  should,  by  sympathy 
and  condolence,  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law  of  Christ."  But  here 
such  sympathy  and  "  weeping  with  them  that  weep  "  is  prohibited  (ver.  5).  This  does 
seem  a  stern  command,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so.  But  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  condole 
with  criminals  on  account  of  the  penalties  they  have  to  bear;  were  any  to  do  so,  we 
should  regard  it  as  misplaced  and  mischievous  sympathy,  calculated  only  to  do  harm. 
And  whilst  those  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent  were  hardened  in  their  sin,  sympathy 
with  them  on  account  of  their  punishment  would  be  also  mischievous  and  wrong.  We 
have  continually  to  be  on  our  guard — for  many  never  are — lest  our  sympathy  for  the 
sinner's  suffering  should  make  us  forget  or  think  lightly  of  the  sinner's  sin.  Ko  matter 
how  glaring  the  crime,  there  are  always  some  who  are  ready  to  agitate  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  penidty.  Xow,  it  is  this  hurtful  sympathy  which  God  here  forbids  the  prophet 
to  show. 

III.  'J'hb  command  to  "bejoiob  with  them  that  do  bejoioe."  This  also  is  a 
constant  injunction  of  the  Divine  Word,  as  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  benevolent  and 
Christian  heart.  Jesus  was  as  ready  to  go  to  the  marriage  festival  as  to  the  grave-side. 
And  so  should  we  be.  But  here  again  the  command  is  countermanded  (ver.  8).  And 
the  reason  is  manifest.  God  would  not  suffer  his  prophet  to  be  in  any  wise  a  solace  to 
jinful  men.  Too  many  professed  Christians  are.  Nothing  is  a  greater  "  comfort  to 
Sodom"  than  the  sight  of  the  serenity  and  joviality  of  men  who  profess  to  believe  that 
sinners  are  on  their  way  to  everlasting  woe.  The  sinner  argues — and  it  is  an  argument 
very  difficult  to  refute— that  Christians  do  not  believe  this,  no  matter  what  they  say, 
and  hence  they,  the  ungodly,  are  in  no  such  awful  peril  after  all.  The  prophet  of  Gkid 
was  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  festivity  and  all  outward  joy,  and  no  doubt  the 
reason  was,  lest  by  any  sharing  therein,  he  should  throw  doubt  on  the  awful  message  h( 
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waa  charged  to  deliver.  Are  the  ministers  of  God  bound  to  do  the  like  now  ?  Our  Lord 
did  not.  His  apostles  did  not.  Howhere  are  we  bidden  to  abstain  from  all  earthly  joy. 
Kather  are  we  assured  that  Gtod  has  "  given  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  And  the 
unbeliever's  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  iciconsistency  of  our  calmness,  and  yet  mora 
of  our  gladness,  notwithstanding  the  awful  peril  of  ungodly  souls,  may  be  met  by  the 
reply  that  we  cannot  say  of  those  whom  yet  we  would  lain  see  drawn  much  nearer  to 
God  than  they  to  our  eyes  are,  that  they  are,  as  those  whom  Jeremiah  addressed,  abso- 
lutely doomed.  We  are  not  forbidden  to  pray  for  them,  as  Jeremiah  was ;  nor  to  hope 
that  even  yet  they  may  turn  to  God  and  find  mercy.  The  prophet  had  no  hope ;  we 
have  much,  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  that  hope  which  we  cherish  that  our  calmer, 
brighter  moods  are  justified.  Still,  one  shrinks  from  saying  aught  that  would  seem  to 
sanction  the  terrible  indifference  we  all  too  much  manifest  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  world  around  us.  Bat  yet  we  may  say  that  that  condition  is  not  such 
M  to  demand— even  were  it  possible,  which  it  is  not,  to  comply  with  the  demand — that  we 
ahould  all  cease  from  joy,  and  clothe  ourselves  unceasingly  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  We 
cannot  do  that ;  we  are  not  bidden  to  do  that,  nor  would  it  be  of  use  were  we  to  do  so. 
We  have  a  gospel  to  proclaim,  a  living  Saviour  to  hope  in,  and  a  Holy  Spirit's  energies 
to  lecond  all  our  prayers  and  endeavours  to  win  men  to  God.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  believer  in  God  and  in  his  righteous  Law  cannot  and  ought  not  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  ungodly,  or  to  give  any  countenance  to  their  defiance  of  God.  No ;  we 
are  not  to  go  "  in  the  way  of  sinners,"  not  to  sit "  in  the  seat  of  scorners,"  though  it  may  be 
%  scene  of  festivity  and  mirth.  From  all  such  we  must  turn  away.  We  cannot  rejoice 
with  them  when  they  rejoice ;  in  their  gladness  we  cannot  share,  but  only  mourn  that 
they  do  not  mourn.  Let  them  turn  to  God,  and  we  will  dwell  among  them,  and  in  their 
joy  and  in  their  sorrow  we  will  gladly  share.  But  until  they  do,  for  us  as  for  G^d's 
prophet,  bis  ordinary  commands  as  to  sympathy  with  them  are  countermanded,  and  we 
must  stand  aside.  Light  cannot  have  fellowship  with  darkness,  nor  the  children  of 
God  with  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.— 0. 

Y*r«.  10 — 13. — Conscience  dead.  Conscience  is  given  ng  of  God,  to  serve  as  a  faithful 
■entry,  warning  of  the  approach  of  sin  and  summoning  the  energies  of  our  souls  to  resist 
and  reject  the  intruder.  Or  as  a  just  judge  to  unhesitatingly  condemn  sin,  let  it  be 
wrapped  up  in  what  specious  disguise  it  may.  It  is  the  Ithuriers  spear  which,  the 
moment  it  touches  any  moral  action,  compels  such  action  to  reveal  itsulf  of  what  sort  it 
Is.  Oh,  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  an  enlightened,  healthful  conscience  that  will  not 
iuffer  sin,  any  sin,  even  the  least,  without  prompt  and  powerful  protest  I  God  help  us 
all  diligently  to  guard,  profoundly  to  reverence  and  faithfully  to  obey  this  inward 
monitor,  this  true  bearer  of  "  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  But  these  verses  reveal  a  condition  of  things  in  which  conscience  is  dead.  It 
I. as  lost  all  power  of  perception,  its  voice  is  hushed,  or  rather,  what  is  worse,  it  sees  and 
I- peaks  falsely.  It  is  a  mockery  of  life,  which  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  so  pro- 
toundly  sad.  A  caricature  and  parody  of  what  it  once  was,  its  powers  utterly 
1  erverted,  bent,  warped,  so  that  they  "  call  evil  good,  and  good  eviL"     >>'ote— 

L  Thb  fact.  How  else  can  such  a  question  as  this  of  ver.  10  be  accounted  for? 
Was  not  their  sin  clear  as  the  suu  at  noonday  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  years  crying  aloud 
to  God  for  vengeance  ?  Had  it  not  been  condemned  by  all  the  servants  of  God,  by  the 
written  Law  ot  God,  by  all  the  voices  of  God  in  long  succession  V  And  yet  these  people 
are  asking,  "  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  pronounced  all  this  great  evil  against  us."  It  is 
as  if  the  convicts  in  our  prisons  were  to  begin  to  ask  why  they  were  so  treated,  and  to 
profess  ignorance  of  their  having  done  aught  amiss.  But  in  such  case  we  should  say 
they  were  playing  the  hypociite,  pretending  an  innocence  to  which  they  well  knew  they 
had  no  claim.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  hypocrisy.  1'he  question,  monstrous 
as  it  seems  to  us,  ii  asked  in  all  good  faith.  The  prophet  of  God  is  bidden  to  give  it  a 
serious  answer,  not  to  denounce  those  who  ask  it  as  a  set  of  conscious  hypocrites.  Juot 
as  in  Matt.  xzv.  44,  which  is  a  portentous  parallel  indeed,  the  condemned  there  are 
heard  asking  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  sins  laid  to  their  charge.  It  is  evident 
in  that  case  and  in  this,  not  that  they  were  consciously  liars,  but  that'  oonsoience  wat 
limply  dead  within  them.  The  writer  knew  also  of  one  who  had  cruelly  delraucsd  a 
targe  number  of  people,  who,  believing  him  to  be  an  eminently  religiooa  man   lia^ 
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entrusted  to  him  their  hard-earoed  savings,  with  all  of  which  he  had  made  away ;  but, 
when  brought  to  justice,  condemned,  and  imprisoned,  he  could  not  be  got  to  confess 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  would  keep  quoting,  in  regard  to  himself,  texts  which  tell 
of  the  aiHictions  of  the  righteous,  and  how  "  whom  the  Lord  loreth  he  chasteneth." 

II.  The  oaube.  Conscience  is  starved  by  neglect  of  that  seeking  of  God's  grace 
which  is  its  nutriment  and  strength.  And  it  is  stunned  by  repeated  acts  of  sin.  Men 
can  and  do  nibble,  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  conscience,  and  gradually  rid  themselves  of 
it.  The  clamour  of  sin  drowns  the  still,  small  voice,  and  its  protests,  perpetually 
unheeded,  are  at  last  withdrawn.  So  that  at  length  men  find  themselves  able  to  do  evil 
and  think  nothing  of  it ;  the  little  rift  that  sin  first  made  has  widened  and  widened 
until  the  whole  torrent  of  waters  bursts  through,  for  the  faithful  dyke  that  held  them 
back  has  been  gradually  destroyed,  and  so  now  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  is  over- 
whelmed, submerged  beneath  the  deluge  of  sin.  And,  what  is  most  sad,  the  man  feels, 
no  more  than  do  the  sunken  cities  and  towns  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  the  rush  of  the  waves  that  for  centuries  have  rolled  over  them. 

III.  The  ctTBE.  Thank  God  there  is  one.  The  sharp  surgery  of  God's  judgments 
arouse  the  deadened  conscience.  The  rags,  the  hunger,  the  degradation  of  the  prodigal 
woke  up  his  conscience  and  brought  him  "  to  himself."  And  so  it  was  with  the  Jewish 
people.  God's  judizments  made  them  hate  and  abhor,  as  they  have  done  ever  since, 
the  iddatries  which  brought  those  judgments  u|)on  them.  It  would  be  dreadful  to 
think  that  God  had  no  resources  whereby,  in  full  harmony  with  its  freedom,  he  could 
bring  into  due  subjection  and  order  "  the  unruly  wills  of  sinful  men."  Can  we  conceive 
of  God  having  created  a  force  greater  than  himself,  which  can  for  ever  defy  him,  and 
ever  maintain,  as  Milton's  Satan  in  hell,  a  rebellious  though  wretched  rule?  God  knew 
how  to  convert  Israel,  Saul,  the  penitent  thief,  ourselves,  and  we  may  trust  him  to  find 
means  whereby  at  length  to  Jesus  every  knee  shall  be  made  to  bow.  Vers.  U  and  15 
contemplate  a  converted  Israel  (cf.  also  Isa.  xxx.  18 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  33 — 39).  But  let 
a  man  tremble  at  the  thought  of  compelling  God  to  deal  with  him  thus.  Let  him 
beware  how  he  wastes  his  conscience,  lest  it  turn  against  him  and  sutler  him  to  *ta 
unrestrained. — C 

Vers.  14, 15, — Great  merdei  the/orerunn«r>  (^greater  stttt.  At  first  reading  of  these 
verses  their  truth  is  hardly  apparent  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible.  The  deliverance 
from  Egypt  was  so  magnificent  an  event,  accompanieil  by  such  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  glory,  that  the  quiet  return  of  but  a  comparatively  few  of  tlie  exiles  fi:om  Babylon 
pales  into  insignificance.  Hence  it  is  the  latter  event  that  seems  not  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of  in  comparison  with  the  former,  and  not  the  former  in  comparison  with  the 
latter.  The  second  temple  was  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  first  that  old  Inen  who  had 
seen  the  first  wept  when  they  thought  of  those  glories  which  to  the  second  were  quite 
unattainable;  and  so  the  return  from  Babylon  seems  to  fall  far  short  in  glory  of  the 
redemption  from  Egypt.  But  these  verses  affirm  that  the  glory  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  was  to  be  far  the  greater.  Now,  how  could  this  be?  It  may  be  said:  1.  That 
in  this  return  there  was  a  display  of  the  moral  power  of  God  rather  than  his  physical 
might.  That  wliich  was  needed  to  bring  this  about  was  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  on  men's  hearts  rather  than  any  material  force.  It  was  by  mighty  miracles  that 
Israel  was  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  it  was  by  the  action  of  God's  Spirit  on  his  people's 
hearts  that  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  were  induced  so  to  do.  For  their  lot 
was  happy,  prosperous,  peaceful,  so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned.  The  Books  of 
Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel  show  this.  Hence  it  was  a  strong  reli^ous  yearning 
that  led  to  the  return  of  those  who  returned.  The  mass  of  the  nation  were  content  to 
remain,  and  did  remain,  and  formed  "those  of  the  Dispersion,"  of  whom  in  so  many  ways 
vc  hear  in  after  ages.  Hence,  as  Zechariah  says  (iv.  6),  it  was  "  not  by  might,  nor  by 
iwwer,  but,"  etc.  2.  Then,  also,  in  this  return  there  was  a  display  of  God's  pardoning 
love.  Israel  was  a  forgiven  people.  They  had  received  at  the  Lord's  hand  double  for 
all  their  sins.  But  God  is  ever  more  glorified  in  the  display  of  panloniug  love  than  in 
«ny  manifestations  of  mere  power.  3.  And  there  was  in  it  such  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
lucb  a  demonstration  of  the  overruling  power  of  God  in  and  throagh  all  the  movements 
of  diflferent  nations  and  ages,  as  proclaimed  God's  glory  more  than  power  alone  could 
•ver  do,    For  these  reasona  the  return  of  the  exiles  was  a  more  glorious  event  than  the 
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delivevance  from  Egypt.  4.  And  this  will  be  seen  yet  more  if  we  take  the  verses  as 
pointing  on  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel.  Zechariah  (xiii.  and  xiv.)  speaks  of  this, 
as  do  many  other  Scriptures.  It  was  the  "hope  of  Israel"  of  which  Paul  told,  and  he 
places  it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  resurrection.  5.  And  still  more  if 
we  understand  by  Israel  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  regard  all  these  promises  as  predicting 
the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Thus  regarded,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  by  com- 
parison a  very  little  thing.  But  when  that  great  triumph  comes,  where  shall  we  be  ?  QoA 
grant  that  it  be  amongst  those  whom  on  that  day  he  will  confess  before  his  Father  and 
the  holy  angels.  But  this  notable  instance  in  which  past  mercies  promise  greater  ones 
to  come  is  only  one  out  of  many  more.    Apply  the  principle  declared — 

I.  To  THE  Chubch  at  LARGE.  What  meroies  in  the  past,  what  deliverances,  the 
Church  has  enjoyed :  from  persecutors,  "  grievous  wolves,"  superstition,  infidelity,  etc. ! 
But  all  t'liese  are  to  be  regarded  as  pledges  of  yet.greater  ones  when  they  shall  be  needed. 

II.  To  iNDrviD0AL  MEMBBK8  OF  THAT  Church.  Who  of  US  Cannot  recount,  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  temporal  deliverances :  from  sickness,  poverty,  perplexity,  sorrow, 
death,  etc.  ?  We  are  to  take  them  all  as  reasons  to  anticipate  greater  things  still,  more 
to  follow.  And  especially  spiritual  deliverances :  from  living  on  in  disregard  of  God, 
from  the  power  of  the  world,  temptation,  sorrow.  But  there  are  greater  ones  still.  The 
Church  in  its  full  redemption  shall  prove  the  truth  of  this,  and  so  shall  separate  members 
of  the  Church.     All  shall  confess  that  the  Lord  hath  "  kept  the  good  wine  until  now." 

Conclusion.  1.  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  troubles  of  the  present ;  do  not  think  God's 
grace  is  exhausted.  2.  See  to  it  that  you  share  in  the  first  deliverance — that  from  guilt 
and  sin.  Unless  we  have  known  the  first,  we  cannot  know  the  second  and  greater— 
that  final  deliverance  from  all  guilt,  all  sin,  all  sorrow,  all  death,  in  the  presence  of  Ood 
for  ever. — 0. 

Vers.  16 — 21. — Sin  found  out.  The  striking  imagery  of  these  verses  teaches  ug  that 
there  shall  be  no  hiding-place,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  where  God  will  not  find  those 
whom  his  Vengeance  pursues.    The  sinner  may  be  sure  that  his  sin  will  find  him  out. 

I.  Men  doubt  this.  Reasons  are :  1.  Long  impunity  has  made  them  bold.  2.  Such 
findings  of  them  out  as  have  taken  place,  in  defilement  of  conscience,  hardening  of  the 
heart,  loss  of  peace  with  God,  etc.,  they  do  not  care  fof.  They  only  care  for  public 
exposure  and  punishment.  3.  They  see  others  go  on  in  sin  unpunished.  4.  The  power 
which  we  all  have  to  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe.  5.  The  direct  agency  of  the 
devil  in  fostering  such  false  belief. 

II.  But  the  declaration  of  God  on  this  matter  is  nevertheless  trttb.  1.  The 
Scriptures  afBjm  it  (cf.  all  those  which  teach  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
God).  2.  Conscience  attests  it.  3.  There  is  nothing  in  sin  to  show  wherefore  it  should 
not  be.  4.  The  revelation  of  the  future  life  distinctly  provides  for  it.  5.  And  even 
now  it  is  continually  being  proved  true.  A  man's  sin  finds  him  out  in  many  ways — in 
body,  mind,  estate,  reputation,  etc.  And  in  one  or  more  of  these  sin  does  ever  find  a 
man  out,  even  now.  (3.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
(1)  God's  long-suffering  to  the  sinful ;  (2)  God's  purpose  to  test  and  exercise  the  faith 
of  his  own  people. 

III.  A  deep  and  abidino  conviction  of  this  to  be  greatly  desired.  1.  What 
restraint  it  would  exercise  on  the  will  I  (cf.  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God  ?  ").  2.  How  exceeding  sinful  it  would  make  sin  appear  I  3.  What  force 
it  would  lend  to  all  endeavours  after  the  reclamation  and  reformation  of  the  sinful  I 

lY.  And  such  conviction  hat  be  had.  It  is  the  sacred  and  salutary  power  of 
prayer  thus  to  make  God  real  to  us.  In  prayer  we  look  to  him  and  we  see  him  looking 
upon  us ;  we  speak  to  him  and  he  speaks  to  us ;  by  aid  of  it  we  walk  with  him  and  he 
walks  with  us.  He  who  thus  lives  in  daily  fellowship  with  God  can  never  be  without 
the  conviction  spoken  of. 

v.  Because  sin  is  sued  to  find  us,  let  us  at  onok  seek  and  find  Christ. — 0. 

Ver.  19 — ch.  xvii.  3. —  The  accusers  of  the  ungodly.    The  prophet  appeals  to— 

I.  1'hb  anticipated  conversion  of  the  heathen.     Ver.  19,  "  The  Gentiles  shall 

come,"  etc     These  heathen  peoples  will  declare  the  vanity  of  those  idols  in  which 

Jndab  ig  now  trusting  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  20 — 24). 
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n.  CoNSoiENOB.  Their  sin  was  "written  as  with,"  etc.,  "on  the  table  of  their 
heart"  (ch.  xvii.  1).  Nothing  could  erase  the  memories  they  all  had  of  their  own 
grievous  sin.  It  was  written  as  if  in  rock,  and  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  a  point  of 
diamond  (allusion,  probably,  to  the  inscriptions  on  rocks,  so  frequent  in  the  East). 
What  a  witness  is  conscience  I  It  cannot  be  silenced  nor  sophisticated.  It  keeps  a 
man's  sins  "  ever  before  "  him.  "  My  sin  is  ever  before  me,"  said  David.  The  writing 
of  our  sin  on  the  heart's  tablets  is  so  deep,  so  incisive,  so  clear,  that  nothing  can 
destroy  it.  No  storms  will  wash  them  out;  no  lapse  of  time  obliterate  and  decay;  no 
rush  of  business  and  occupation  will  fill  up  and  conceal  those  deep  engravings;  no 
rough  contact  with  the  events  of  life  will  break  them.  There  they  stand,  clearly 
legible,  written  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts — our  conscience — as  letters  written  by  an 
iron  or  diamond  pen  on  rocls.  To  this  evidence  the  prophet  appeals  (cf.  our  Saviour's 
appeal  to  conscience  in  the  case  of  the  accusers  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
John  viii.). 

III.  Their  worship.  Not  alone  their  conscience,  but  the  horns  of  their  altars, 
testified  against  them.  These  horns,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  their  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices, blackened  with  the  smoke  of  their  altar  fires,  reeking  continually  with  the  fumes 
and  smoke  of  their  offered  victims, — these  also  were  witnesses  whose  testimony  could 
not  be  set  aside.  And  what  a  witness  against  a  man  will  the  worship  he  offers — ^the 
horns  of  his  altar— often  be:  its  coldness,  its  carelessness,  its  infrequency,  its 
insincerity,  its  formality,  and  sometimes  its  hypocrisy  I  Yes ;  the  horns  of  the  altar 
will  prove  swift  witnesses  against  all  who  worship  God  otherwise  than  "  in  spirit  and 
in  truth." 

IV.  Their  children.  ( Ver.  2.)  "  They  would  never  lose  the  impression  of  that 
horrible  idolatry  which  had  snatched  so  many  from  their  midst.  So  deep  was  this 
impression  that  the  mere  sight  of  green  trees  and  high  hills  was  sufficient  to  refresh  the 
hideous  memory  continually."  Or  it  may  mean  that  their  children,  retaiiung  and 
practising  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers,  are  witnesses  against  those  fathers  such  as  none 
can  set  aside.  Children  may  become  the  means  of  their  fathers'  condemnation.  They 
cannot  help  testifying  against  them.  In  their  memories,  their  habits,  their  very  bodies, 
their  sins,  they  will  declare  what  their  fathers  were.  Thank  Grod,  they  can  and  do 
testify  for  the  godly  and  righteous  parents,  as  Timothy  did  of  his  mother  and  hers. 
But  how  awful  to  think  of  having  one's  own  children  brought  forward  as  witnesses 
against  us  I     Let  ungodly  parents  ponder  this. 

Conclusion.  With  such  weight  of  evidence  against  Judah,  what  wonder  that  her 
punishment  was  so  severe !  The  sin  of  Judah,  however,  too  much  resembles,  in  its 
aggravation  and  in  the  evidence  brought  against  it,  sin  of  which  we  may  be  all  too 
conscious.  What  can  we  do  but  turn  to  him  who  has  said,  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a  broken  spirit,"  etc. ;  and  whose  blood  "cleanseth  from  all  sin"?  Blessed  be  God 
that  we  may  do  this ;  but  "  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect,"  etc.  ?  — C. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Domestic  relations  become  a  curse.  It  is  evidently  implied  that,  even  in 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  Israel,  there  was  much  that  appeared  attractive  and 
profitable  in  domestic  relations.  Jesus  reminded  his  servants  that,  in  the  days  before 
the  Flood,  there  was  "  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered 
into  the  ark ; "  and  so  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  there  was  also 
taiarrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  down  to  the  very  coming  of  the  invader  on  the  land. 
Individuals  would  go  on,  following  out  the  promfitings  of  their  affections,  unable  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  approach  of  a  calamity  such  as  would  overwhelm 
every  family  existing  when  it  came.  When  society  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  marriages 
ending  in  misery  are  believed  to  be  exceptional.  But  here  there  is  a  trouble  which  is 
to  come  upon  every  household.  Every  family  is  to  be  smitten,  and  Jeremiah,  in  his 
loneliness,  is  called  to  notice  how,  though  deprived  of  domestic  relations,  he  is  to  gain  a 
compensation  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  at  times  he  was  inclined  to  murmur  that  he — a 
man  of  strife  and  contention  to  the  whole  land — had  no  home  where  he  might  turn  and 
find  some  refuge  and  relief,  if  only  for  a  short  interval.  Even  in  those  apostate  days 
there  must  surely  have  been  a  few  homes  at  least  where  there  was  fidelity  Ui  Jehovah  ; 
where  the  parents  taught  his  truth  to  the  children,  and  the  children  reveienced  the 
parents  according  to  fail  commandment.   But  Jeremiah's  way  was  closed  up,  so  that  he 
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had  no  opportunity  of  forming  such  a  household  for  himself.  His  celibate  life  did  not 
come  by  his  own  selfish  resolution,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  clearly  expressed,  and  based 
on  certain  necessities  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  mission.  The  prophet,  therefore,  while 
he  lost  some  things,  was  spared  some  great  sorrows  when  the  long-predicted  blow  at  last 
came  on  the  nation.  The  external  circumstances  of  life  are  wonderfully  equalized,  when 
the  sum  of  them  is  able  to  be  calculated.  We  can  only  be  robbed  of  the  best  posses- 
sions  by  our  own  fault.  Jeremiah,  however  lonely  his  path  may  have  been,  howevei 
like  to  that  of  him  who  bad  "  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  was  aidvancing  to  the  state 
where  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage." — Y. 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  house  of  mourning  and  the  house  of  /easting  alike  forbidden.  It  is 
made  plain  upon  the  surface  of  this  command  that  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  house 
of  feasting  are  not  forbidden  in  themselves.  The  man  on  whom  the  injunction  is  laid  ia 
a  special  man,  and  he  is  spoken  to  in  special  circumstances.  All  others  may  cross  the 
threshold  of  such  houses;  the  prophet  alone  must  remain  outside.  This  peculiar 
conduct  was  meant  to  emphasize  his  predictions.  Every  time  there  is  a  funeral  or  a 
marriage-feast,  the  terrible  judgments  shortly  coming  on  the  land  are  once  more  set 
forth.  The  worst  sorrows  of  the  present  are  but  as  a  child's  shallow  grief  compared 
with  the  universal  and  dreadful  expej'iences  that  are  yet  to  come ;  and  in  the  joys  of  the 
present  it  would  be  unseemly  for  the  man  to  share  whose  breast  is  filled  with  the  sense 
of  how  soon  these  joys  must  pass  away.  A  man  who  had  to  live  as  Jeremiah  lived,  in 
such  an  age,  with  such  a  message,  seeing  visions  of  so  much  woe,  how  could  he  receive 
pleasure  from  any  festive  gathering,  or  bring  pleasure  to  it  ?  The  luore  he  advances  in 
his  mission  as  prophet  the  more  he  has  to  walk  alone.  This  commanded  attitude 
towards  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  house  of  feasting  indicates  to  us  the  spirit  in 
which  those  who  may  have  to  make  such  visits  should  pay  their  visits.  We  must  not 
go  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  visited,  but  rather  to  do  the  will  of  Ood, 
at  whatever  cost,  and  with  whatever  difficulty.     Consider  this— 

I.  With  regard  to  the  house  op  modknino.  One  feels  that  the  prophet  must  have 
been  exposed  to  much  misapprehension  in  carrying  out  this  command  with  the  sym- 
liolio  prophecy  involved  in  it.  It  would  be  said  that  he  was  not  only  an  unpatriotic 
man  but  an  unfeeling  one.  Happily  we  have  abiindant  proof  that,  whatever  the  imper- 
fections of  Jeremiah,  a  cold  iuditi'erence  to  the  griefs  of  others  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  may  often  have  had  to  do  violence  to  his  own  impulses  in  keeping  away  from  the 
homes  where  the  dead  were  lying ;  and  yet  he  only  did  by  command  what  we  should 
sometimes  like  to  do  by  preference,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  do  it  without  wouiiding 
the  feelings  of  others.  Think  of  the  houses  of  mourning  where  little  or  nothing  can 
be  said  that  is  comforting.  What  could  have  been  done  to  comfort  stricken  parents  that 
uight  when  there  was  one  dead  in  every  Egyptian  household  ?  There  is  a  way  of  offer- 
ing sympathy  which,  well  intended  as  it  is,  only  exacerbates  instiad  of  mollifying. 
What  false  consolations,  what  hackneyed  commonplaces,  are  made  use  of  in  the  house 
of  mourning  1  There  is  a  falling  back  on  what  is  called  the  good  moral  character  of  the 
dead.  Death-bed  repentances  may  be  made  too  much  of  The  chamber  of  mourning 
is  the  stronghold  of  an  immense  amouat  of  very  dangerous  error  in  the  attitude  of 
man  towards  God.  The  temporary  pain  of  the  freshly  wounded  heart  of  man  is  more 
considered  than  the  abiding  truth  of  God.  Then  what  censurable  regrets  there  are ! 
what  utter  and  unconcealed  selfishness  on  the  part  of  survivors  1  It  is  not  a  feeling  of 
pain  for  what  the  depaned  may  have  lost,  but  rebellious  wrath  for  what  the  survivor 
may  have  lost.  And  so  we  may  say  that,  to  enter  into  a  house  of  mourning  where  there 
is  the  right  and  Christian  spirit,  is  a  matter  far  joy  and  not  for  grief,  because  indeed  the 
peace  and  the  loving-kindness  and  mercies  of  God  are  there.  Let  us  aim  so  to  live,  in 
such  unworldliness  and  heavenliness  of  life, 'that  survivors  shall. not  be  tempted  into 
vain  consolations  when  we  are  gone. 

II.  With  heqabd  to  the  house  ofpbastino.  The  absence  of  Jeremiah  from  f(stivt 
gatherings  would  be  as  a  most  significant  presence ;  seeing  that  he  was  absent,  not  by 
accident,  not  from  any  personil  feeling,  not  from  any  ascetic  dislike  to  such  gatherings, 
but  by  the  special  command  of  God.  Not  only  was  he  forbidden  to  become  himself  a 
bridegroom,  he  could  not  even  congratulate  any  other.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the 
marriage-feast  in  particular  is  referred  to.   The  wedding  was  a  time  for  a  special  gather- 
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ing.  and  invited  gnests  would  make  special  efforts  to  be  present.  Jesus,  for  instance,  at 
the  wodding-feast  at  Cana.  Mere  rioting  and  revelling,  and  the  laughter  of  fools  und 
such  merry-making  as  cost  the  Baptist  his  life,  were  at  all  times  forbidden.  There  ii 
much  of  rebuke  to  us  in  this  comnjaud  of  the  prophet  here.  He  did  not  take  part  even 
in  an  innocent  festive  gathering.  It  jarred  on  him  as  he  thought  of  the  future,  so 
different  and  yet  so  near.  And  possibly,  if  we  thought  more  as  we  ought  to  think  on  what 
has  yet  to  come  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  destruction,  we  shouLi  walk  through  the 
world  feeling  that  we  had  no  heart  even  for  what  is  reckoned  innocent  merriment.  We 
can  never  be  sufficiently  serious  when  the  burden  of  human  life,  with  all  its  vast  and 
varied  trials,  comes  to  lie  upon  our  thoughts. — Y. 

Vers.  14,  15 — Two  great  recollections.  Here  once  again  we  come  upon 'the  evan- 
gelical element  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies;  and  once  again  we  have  to  noiico  that,  when 
this  element  does  appear,  it  makes  up  for  its  iufrequencyby  the  biilliance  and  emphasis 
of  the  prediction.  The  prophet  has  just  been  compelled  to  speak  of  domestic  suffer- 
ing, national  exile,  and  the  withdrawal  for  a  season  of  Divine  favour.  These  necessary 
judgments  must  be  magnified  and  stated  in  all  their  severity  ;  not  one  of  tlocm  can  be 
omitted ;  the  cup  poured  out  by  Jehovah  must  be  drunk  to  its  last  drop.  Bnt  when 
all  these  experiences  are  over,  terrible  and  yet  full  of  discipline,  a  glorious  future 
remains.  Tlie  manner  of  tlie  prophecy  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  not  least  in  this, 
that  there  is  such  a  sudden  turning  from  the  deepest  darkness  to  the  brightness  uf 
noon.     We  have  to  consider — 

I.  The  indication  of  what  had  been  one  op  the  most  customary  forms  of  oath 
HITHERTO.  t)n  important  occasions,  when  a  promise  had  to  be  made  or  an  assertion 
verified,  it  was  the  Israelite's  habit  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  living  Jehovah. 
"  As  Jehovah  liveth  "  was  the  general  formula,  to  bo  combined  with  more  particular 
references,  agreeing  with  the  occasion,  as  to  what  this  living  Jehovah  had  done  in  the 
past.  The  reference  might  be  to  something  that  had  happened  in  the  experience  of  the 
individual,  and  probably  still  more  frequently  to  greater  events  in  the  larger  experi- 
ence of  the  nation.  To  give  such  an  appeal  all  possible  solemnity  it  was  needful  to 
think  of  Jehovah  in  the  most  magnifying  way ;  and  what  could  magnify  him  more  than 
a  recollection  of  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt,  which  he  had  wrought  out  for  Israel  ? 
That  deliverance  gave  Israel  its  great  chance  of  service  and  glory  as  the  people  of  God. 
Up  to  that  time  a  nation  of  helpless  slaves  and  suffereis — helpless,  that  is,  for  anything 
they  could  do — they  nevertheless  became  in  a  very  few  days  a  nation  of  free  men, 
travelling  towards  a  land  of  their  own.  And  all  this  was  by  direct  Divine  interven- 
tion ;  and  not  only  was  it  a  great  deliverance  in  itself,  but  all  the  circumstances  made  it 
doubl'-  memorable.  The  narrative  of  what  had  been  done  needed  no  embellishments 
to  grave  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  each  generation.  Moreover,  Jehovah  himself 
had  made  provision  for  the  continued  recollection  of  the  deliverance  by  tlie  institution 
of  the  Passover.  He  wished  it  to  be  remembered.  We  may  well  conclude  that  such  a 
form  of  oath  as  appealed  to  him  in  his  character  as  the  Deliverer  of  Israel  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  was  peculiarly  agreeable;  it  being  always  presumed,  of  course,  that 
the  oath  was  uttered  sincerely. 

II.  The  indioation  op  how  this  venerated  oath  was  to  be  superseded.  Probably 
at  the  time  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  many  Israelites  may  have  said  to  themselves, 
"  Nothing  can  ever  happen  in  the  history  of  our  nation  more  memorable  than  this. 
Whatever  our  vicissitudes,  whatever  our  perils,  we  cannot  be  more  in  need  of  Jehovah's 
intervention  than  we  have  lately  been."  But  when  either  nations  or  individuals  speak 
thus,  it  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  how  deep  and  terrible  human  need  may  become.  There 
was  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of  Egypt ;  it  came  with  no  external  inconveniences,  it 
was  invisible  to  the  outward  eye,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  was  heedlessly  accepted  by  the 
bondman  himself.  The  Israelites  had  fallen  into  the  bodily  slavery  of  Egypt  by  no 
lault  of  their  own ;  there  was  no  point  at  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  stop  the 
process.  But  the  spiritual  enslavement  to  id(jls  and  to  every  sort  of  consequent  evil 
came  by  their  own  act.  They  had  stooped  to  the  yoke.  It  is  a  greater  thing  that  bas 
to  be  done  now,  so  far  as  the  result  to  the  Israelite  is  concerned,  than  was  done  when  ha 
WM  taken  out  of  Egypt.  Then  he  was  delivered  from  Pharaoh  and  his  host — a  simple 
oiKtter  eompartUively,  for  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea  did  all 
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that  needed  to  be  done.  But  now  the  Israelite  has  to  be  delivered  from  himself.  There 
has  to  be  some  sort  of  change  within  him,  and  this  we  may  well  believe  was  brought 
about  by  the  exile  in  Babylon.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that,  after  a  time  of  exile,  God 
brought  them  back  to  Jerusalem.  T'^"  mere  transport  from  one  place  to  another  would 
have  been  no  whit  more  memorable  than  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Surely  there 
must  hnve  been  a  state  of  heart  in  the  returning  generation  which  made  them  veiy 
different  from  the  generation  gohig  away  into  captivity  seventy  years  before.  That 
they  came  back  to  a  true,  spiritual,  steadfast  service  of  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  supposed ; 
but  neither  would  they  come  back  to  the  old  idolatry.  The  sin  into  which  thoy  were 
hereafter  to  fall  was  a  formal  service  of  the  true  God,  mere  ceremonialism  and  Pharisaism, 
not  apostasy  to  idols.  The  great  effect  of  the  exile  in  Babylon  was  deliverance  from 
formal  idolatry,  evidently  a  matter  to  be  more  celebrated  than  the  deliverance,  centuries 
before,  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  But  in  the  future  beyond  there  was  something  greater 
still  to  be  looked  for.  There  was  a  possibility  of  yet  another  form  of  oath,  if  Jesus  had 
not  recommended  his  disciples  to  dispense  with  all  additions  to  the  simiile,  veracious 
"  Yes  "  and  "  No."  Israel  needed  to  be  delivered,  not  only  fiom formal  connection  with 
false  gods,  but  from  a  mere  formal  connection  with  the  true  God.  The  Lord  lives,  who 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  The  Lord  lives,  who  further  delivered  Israel  from  tempta- 
tion to  fabricate  idols  and  grovel  before  them  in  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  And  we 
may  also  add  that  the  Lord  lives,  who  makes  individuals  of  every  nation  his  children  by 
the  accepted  indwelling  of  his  Spirit ;  makes  them  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  with 
all  the  glorious  consequences  thereof.  Further,  we  may  say  that  Jesus  lives,  who  made 
the  blind  to  see  and  who  raised  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  still  gr<  ater  thing  to  say,  Jesus  lives, 
who  died  to  vi  store  men  to  his  Father,  and  rose  again  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
Mght.— Y. 

Vers.  19 — 21. —  The  confession  of  the  idolatrous  OentHes.  I.  The  pkophet's  descbip> 
TION  of  Jehovah.  God,  he  says,  is  his  Strength,  his  Fortress,  and  his  Refuge.  1.  The 
way  in  which  the  descriher  individualizes  himself.  To  the  prophet  individually  Jehovah 
has  a  satisfactory  relation.  So  far  as  external  sufferings  and  losses  are  concerned,  the 
prophet  cannot  escape  some  share ;  but  so  far  as  concerns  his  most  important  interests, 
he  is  effectually  separated  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  When  the  invader  comes  they 
lose  everything ;  but  just  then  the  prophet  will  be  able  to  say  more  than  ever  that 
Jehovah  is  his  Strength,  Fortress,  and  Refuge.  What  he  has  learned  to  value  most 
cannot  be  spoiled  by  any  human  hand  whatever,  and  so  it  is  seen  that  each  one  of  us 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  perishing  multitude  and  yet  not  of  them.  These  people  had 
long  boasted  of  their  resources,  their  securities,  and  their  satisfaction  in  life.  They  had 
virtually  said  to  the  prophet,  "  What  better  are  you  than  us  ?  Though  you  speak 
differently  and  live  differently,  your  end  will  be  the  same."  But  the  end  was  not  the 
same.  The  invaders  took  from  the  people  all  that  was  precious  to  ^Aem,  and  then  it  was 
made  evident  that  what  was  most  precious  to  the  prophet  remained  secure  and  unin- 
jured with  him.  2.  The  necessity  thai  the  prophet  should  be  able  to  say  this.  Strength, 
defence,  and  security  for  the  individual — even  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  having  none  of 
these  things — was  not  only  possible  but  necessary.  In  the  last  resort,  no  amount  of 
strength  in  the  community  in  which  we  live  will  do  us  any  good.  There  may  be 
strength  of  a  certain  kind  all  around,  but  that  may  only  emphasize  our  own  weakness. 
Suppose  the  position  of  Jeremiah  reversed.  Actually  he  was  living  almost  a  solitary 
believer  amid  a  nation  of  unbelievers ;  and  yet  this  was  far  better  than  to  have  been  an 
nabsliever  amid  a  nation  of  believers.  There  is  no  way  to  make  God  our  Strength, 
Portress,  and  Refuge,  save  by  personal  trust  and  obedience.  3.  The  sufficiency  of  that 
in  which  the  prophet  here  expresses  his  confidence.  It  is  when  we  really  address 
Jehovah,  thinking  of  what  we  need  and  of  what  he  is,  that  thefeeling  of  an  inexhaust- 
ible sufficiency  will  come  to  us.  And  this  is  the  way  one  may  come  to  speak  who 
knows  history,  who  has  had  somewhat  in  personal  experience  both  of  need  and  supply, 
and,  above  all,  who  looks  heavenward,  assured  by  a  feeling  of  the  heart  which  rises 
above  all  reasoning,  that  he  is  connected  with  One  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
beyond  any  conceivable  need  of  man. 

II.  The  ahticipated  confession  of  the  Gentiles.  The  words  here  are  words  of 
(trong  contrast.    The  Gentile  is  openly  mentioned,  but  the  children  of  Israel  are  thought 
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of  at  the  same  time.  1.  The  Gentiles  are  represented  as  coming  to  Jehovah.  They  have 
groped  their  way  out  of  darkness  and  disentangled  themselves  from  superstitions,  while 
the  very  people  whom  Jehovah  had  brought  to  himself  with  so  much  power  and  patience, 
making  their  way  clear  and  safe,  would  not  inwardly  come,  even  though  they  were  out- 
wardly brought.  Their  hearts  were  not  changed  with  their  changed  circumstances. 
And  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  too  much  remarked,  that  the  Gentiles  have  long  had 
an  understanding,  not  only  of  the  New  Testament,  but  equally  of  the  Old,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  have  been  utterly  unable  to  reach.  And  not  only  are  these  Gentiles 
to  come ;  they  are  to  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  God's  drawing  power  is  felt 
everywhere.  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  from  which  light  and  truth  in  their  great  historical 
manifestations  have  gone  out.  But  God  can  make  his  centre  of  spiritual  light  any- 
where, according  to  the  necessities  of  the  individual  and  of  the  time.  2.  When  these 
Gentiles  come  they  have  a  confession  to  make.  They  have  to  confess  the  utter  empti- 
ness and  falsehood  of  their  idolatries.  They  have,  indeed,  been  taught  all  these  things  ; 
sucked  them  in  with  their  mothers'  milk  ;  but  this  makes  their  own  turning  from  them 
all  the  more  remarkable,  for  what  a  man  is  taught  he  too  often  clings  to,  just  because 
he  has  been  taught.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  these  idolatries  have  always  had 
the  same  character.  The  conception  is  not  of  gods  who  once  were  strong  and  true,  but 
who  have  at  last  come  into  dotage  and  are  unable  to  help  their  worshippers.  The  lies 
that  tend  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  present  generation  have  actually  deceived  and  ruined 
many  generations  before.  And  yet  those  things  which  the  Gentiles  show  signs  of  for- 
saking Israel  clings  to  with  a  mad  persistency.  Israel  has  chosen  lying,  vanity,  and 
loss,  and  forsaken  that  great  Jehovah  whom  their  fixthers  inherited.  The  lesson  is,  not 
to  value  tradition  for  its  own  sake,  seeing  it  may  only  hand  down  lies.  A  tradition  is 
notliing  unless  it  is  something  more  than  a  tradition.  There  must  be  the  personal 
experience  of  God,  the  personal  reception  of  truth.  Every  man  must  come  out  of  Egypt, 
cross  the  flood,  and  come  to  Sinai  for  himself.  To  every  such  one  traJition  will  become 
invaluable ;  for  of  the  things  handed  down  he  will  know  which  to  receive  and  transmit, 
and  which  to  reject.  Bach  of  us  who  comes  to  reject — intelligently  and  decidedly, 
courageously  and  openly — a  lying  and  empty  tradition,  at  the  same  time  weakens  tlie 
force  of  that  tradition  just  as  far  as  our  individual  influence  may  extend. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Vers.  1 — IS  are  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  just  been 
pointed  to  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  heathen  and  that  of  the 
backsliding  men  of  Judah.  The  inspired 
orator's  indignation  swells  as  he  thinks 
of  the  inveterateness  and  indeliblenesa  of 
Judah's  sin  (vers.  1 — 4  are,  however,  omitted 
in  the  Septuagiut).  Then  he  passes  to  a 
subject  immediately  suggested  by  the  policy 
of  the  court,  viz.  the  true  source  of  safety  in 
dangerous  times.  Trust  in  man  brings  a 
curse  J  trust  in  Jehovah  a  blessing  (vers.  5 — 
13).  From  this  portion  of  the  prophecy  we 
can  venture  to  fix  the  date  of  the  whole. 
Ver.  11  is,  in  fact,  a  shorter  form  of  the 
denunMation  in  ch.  xxii.  13 — 19,  which  is 
directly  addressed  to  Jehoiakim;  and  the 
most  natural  view  of  vers.  5—10  is  to  regard 
them  S8  a  warning  against  the  negotiations 


with  Egypt  entered  into  by  Jehoiakim  after 
his  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (see  Ewald, 
'  History  of  Israel,'  iv.  261).  The  emphasis 
on  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  in  ver.  9, 
is  readily  intelligible  in  this  connection ;  it 
reminds  us  of  the  woe  pronounced  by  Isaiah 
against  those  who  "  seek  deep  to  Hide  their 
counsel  from  Jehovah  "  (xzix.  15),  and  which 
undoubtedly  refers  to  a  projected  Egyptian 
alliance. 

Ver.  1. — ^The  gin  of  Judah,  etc.  "  Judah's 
sin  "  is  not  merely  their  tendency  to  sin,  but 
their  sinful  practices — their  idolatry.  This 
is  said  to  be  graven  upon  the  table  of  their 
heart,  for  it  is  no  mere  fgrm,  but  carried  on 
with  passionate  earnestness,  and  as  indelible 
as  if  engraved  with  an  iron  pen.  How  un- 
like, however,  is  this  record  to  that  of  which 
the  same  expression  is  used  in  Job  xix.  24 1 
With  the  point  of  a  diamond ;  or,  toith  a  point 
of  adamant  (harder  than  flint,  as  Ezek.  iii. 
9  siys).  Fragments  of  adamant,  says  Pliny 
('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvii.  15),  are  sought  out  by 
engravers  and  enclosed  in  iron ;  they  eksily 
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oTercome  every  hardness.  Upon  the  horns 
of  your  altars.  First  of  all,  what  altnrs  are 
referred  to  ?  Those  erected  for  the  worship 
of  idols  or  the  two  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
which  had  been  deiiled  by  idolatry  ?  And 
why  is  the  sin  of  Judah  said  to  be  engraved 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altars?  Probably 
because  the  "  homs,"  i.e.  the  projections  at 
the  four  upper  comers  (Exod.  xxviii.  2)  were 
smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The 
direction  in  Exod.  xxix.  12  and  Lev.  iv.  7  was 
doubtless  not  peculiar  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Law. 

Ver.  2. — ^Whilst  their  ohildren  remember, 
etc.  The  connection  of  this  with  the  pie- 
ceding  verse  is  rather  obscure.  Probably  it 
is  intended  as  an  exemplification  of  the  "  sin 
of  Judah,"  the  inveterateness  of  which  is 
shown  by  their  thouglits  spontaneously  turn- 
ing to  the  altars  and  symbols  of  the  fnlse 
gods  whenever  they  are  near  a  leafy  tree  or 
a  high  hill  (probably  "under  the  green 
trees"  is  the  right  re.idlng;  comp  1  Kings 
liv.  23 ;  BO  Targum).  To  make  "  their  sons  " 
the  accusative  (with  Hitzig  and  Keil),  ren- 
dering, "  As  they  remember  their  children, 
[even  eo  they  remember  their  altars],"  seems 
unnatural;  why  should  "children"  and 
"altars"  be  associated  in  idea?  Groves; 
rather,  idols  of  Aihirah,  the  Canaanitish 
g3ddesB. 

Yer.  8.— 0  my  mountain  In  the  fleld;  a 
still  more  obscure  passage.  The  question 
is  whether  "  my  mountain  in  the  field  "  is  a 
vocative  or  an  accusative  dependent  on  "  I 
will  give."  If  the  former,  then  the  phrase 
will  mean  Jerusalem  (oomp.  "  rock  of  the 
plain,"  ch.  xxi.  13).  This,  however,  does  not 
suit  with  the  second  half  of  tlie  verse  ("  thy 
high  places,"  etc.),  and  still  less  with  ver.  i, 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  people  of 
Judah.  Added  to  this,  if  Jerusalem  were 
here  addressed  we  should  certainly  expect 
feminine  sufBxes.  It  remains  to  take  "  my 
mountain,"  etc.,  as  an  accusative.  It 
describes,  not  Jerusalem,  but  Mount  Zion  as 
the  site  of  the  tenjple,  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  Jehovnh  (Isa.  ii.  3;  Zech.  viii.  3; 
Ps.  xxir.  8).  Eeuder,  therefore,  my  mountain 
in  the  field  will  1  give.  The  prophet  mag- 
nifies Zion  into  a  mountain  with  a  niilely 
extended  prospect  (comp.  ver.  12  and  ch.  xxi. 
13).  Thy  substance  and  all  thy  troasui-es; 
i.e.  those  of  the  people.  The  part  of  the 
verse  which  begins  here  is  almost  tie  same 
as  ch.  XV.  13  (see  note).  And  thy  high 
places  for  sin.  Keil  explains,  Jehovah  de- 
clares that  he  will,  on  account  of  tliu  sinful 
practices  upon  them,  deliver  up  the  liigh 
places  throughout  the  land.  Geseniiis,  "He 
will  deliver  up  the  high  places  with  the  sin 
attaching  to  them;"  Hitzig,  "  .  .  .  as  u  eiu 
offering."  There  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  there  ia  not  a  corruption  in  the 


text,  and  whether  we  should  not  read,  with 
Ewald,  "without  price  for  thy  sins"  (as  in 
the  parallel  passage,  ch.  iv.  13). 
_  Ver. 4.— (Oomp. ch. XV.  14.)  Svan thyself; 
literally,  even  with  thyself,  i.e.  with  thy  bare 
life  (if  the  text,  "hioh  is  here  evidentlv 
rather  out  of  order,  is  correct).  Shalt  ^- 
continue.  The  word  involves  an  allusion  to 
the  Law  in  Exod.  xxiii.  11  and  (espuciiillv) 
Dent.  XV.  2  (see  the  Hebrew).  The  latter 
passage  suggests  a  correction  of  the  difficult 
"  even  with  thyself,"  just  preceding,  into 
"thy  hand."  Thus  we  get  for  the  opening 
of  this  verse,  "  And  thou  shalt  let  loose  thy 
hand  "  (i.e.  as  Authorized  Version,  ''  shalt 
discontinue  "). 

Vers.  5 — 11. — In  the  higher  gnomic  er 
proverbial  style.  Ood  aud  man,  flesh  and 
spirit,  are  natural  antitheses  (comp.  Isa.  xxxi. 
S;  Ps.  Ivi.  4).  The  prayer  of  the  believer 
is,  "Be  thou  (O  Jehovah)  their  arm  every 
morning;"  not  Egypt,  not  Assyria,  not 
any  "  ai-m  of  flesh." 

Ver.  6.— Like  the  heath  in  the  desert;  m 
forlorn  as  some  well-known  desert  plant. 
But  which  plant  ?  St.  Jerome  explains,  "  Et 
erit  quasi  myrice  ['  tamarisk '],  quse  Hebraic^ 
dicitur  Aroer  (?)  sive,  at  interpretatus  est 
Syrus,  lignum  infructuosum."  The  versions 
agree  in  supposing  the  comparison  to  be  to 
a  plant ;  and  a  very  similar  word  in  Arabic 
(ghargar)  means  the  mountain  juniper; 
Trislram,  the  dwarf  juniper.  Most,  however, 
take  the  word  to  be  an  adjective  equivalent 
to  " destitute."  Dr. Thomson  tells  a  story  cl 
a  poor  destitute  woman  he  found  in  the 
desert  (comp.  ch.  xlviii.  6— the  form  there  is 
Aroer,  here  it  is  ar'dr ;  Ps.  cii.  18).  Shall 
not  see ;  i.e.  shall  not  perceive,  or  feel  any 
evil  consequences  (comp.  Isa.  xliv.  16,  "I 
have  seen  the  fire,"  equivalent  to  "  I  feel  the 
flame  ").  A  salt  land ;  i.e.  one  entirely  bar 
ren  (comp.  Deut.  xxix.  23). 

Ver.  8. — Shall  not  see ;  rather,  ehaU  not 
fear — this  is  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
andof  the  Septua.uint,  Pesliilo,  and  Vulgate. 
The  Authorized  Version  represents  that  of 
the  margin,  which  is  conformed  to  ver.  6,  but 
is  a>;ainst  the  parallelisms. 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  crooked  devices  of  the 
human  heart,  which  is  characterized  as 
deco.tful  above  all  things  (or,  as  Delitzsch, 
'Biblical  Psychology,"  English  translation, 
p.  3-10,  "  proud ; "  literally,  uneven  or  ruggedf 
comp,  Isa  xl.  4;  Hub.  ii.  4,  Hebrew;  Ps. 
cxxxi.  2,  Hebrew),  and  desperately  vidred, 
or  rather,  desperately  tick  (see  ch.  xv.  18, 
where  it  is  explained  by  the  words,  "  which 
rofuseth  to  be  healed ").  The  Septuagint 
reads  this  verse  differently,  "  The  heart  is 
deep  above  all  things,  aud  it  is  a  man." 

Ver.  11.— As  the  partridge  .  .  .  hatoheth 
them  not;  rather,  a$  the  partridge  titteth  on 
eggt  which  it  hath  not  laid;  a  proTerUal 
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illustration  of  the  Divine  retributive  justice. 
Tlie  prophet  assumes  the  truth  of  a  popular 
belief  respecting  the  partridge  (still  a 
oommon  bird  in  Judsca),  that  it  brooded 
upon  eggs  which  it  bad  not  laid.  As  the 
young  birds  soon  leave  the  false  mother,  so 
unjustly  acquired  riches  soon  forsake  their 
possessors.  [Canon  Tristram  rejects  this 
explanation,  on  the  ground  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  true  to  natural  liistory ;  the 
partridge  neither  steals  the  broods  of  otlier^ 
nor  needs  to  do  so,  as  it  lays  a  very  largo 
number  of  eggs.  But  grammar  requires  us 
to  translate  ns  suggested  above,  and  conse- 
quently exclXides  any  other  explanation. 
May  not  the  unusually  large  number  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  partridge  have  led  to  the 
fancy  that  they  could  not  be  all  its  own  7] 

Vers.  12, 13. — An  address  to  Jehovah  in 
two  parts,  the  first  specially  referring  to  tlie 
temple  regarded  as  the  sacramental  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence  (comp.  Pb.  v.  7),  the 
second  to  Jehovah  himself.  It  seems  to 
us,  no  doubt,  singular  thus  praotically  to 
identify  Jehovah  and  his  temple;  but  the 
prophet's  meaning  is  that  Qod  can  only  be 
addressed  in  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  him- 
self. The  temple  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  "Name"  or  revelation  of  God,  but  it 
was  "the  place  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah," 
and  in  the  language  of  strong  feeling  mi^ht 
be  addres^ieJ  as  if  it  were  really  the  Divine 
Xaire.  The  dibciples  of  the  incarnate  N'ame 
were  familiar  with  the  idea  that  their  Master 
was  in  some  sense  the  antitype  of  the  tem- 
ple (Matt.  xii.  6 ;  John  it  19).  In  proposing 
this  explanation,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  Authorized  Version,  A  glorious  high 
throne  ...  is  the  place  of  our  sanotnaiy,  is 
wrong.  Grammatically,  indeed,  it  is  not 
indefensible ;  but  it  is  a  weak  rendering  in 
such  a  context.  Bender,  therefore.  Thou 
tlirone  of  glory,  a  height  from  (he  beginning, 
thou  place  of  our  tanctuary,  thou  hope  of 
Israel,  Jehovah.  The  temple  is  called  "  the 
throne  of  thy  glory  "  in  oh.  xiv.  21 ;  "height" 
is  a  common  synonym  for  heaven  (Ps,  vii. 
8,  Hebrew ;  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  Hebrew),  but  is  also 
applied  to  Mount  Zion  (Kzek.  zvii.  23;  xx. 
40,  quoted  by  Keil),  which  is  also  in  Isa.  Ix. 
13  called,  "the  place  of  my  sanctuary."  By 
adding  l£e  concluding  words  of  the  address 
(at  the  opening  of  ver.  13),  the  prophet 
prevents  the  suspicion  that  he  attached 
importance  to  the  mere  outward  buildings 
of  the  temple,  like  those  formalist  Jewi, 
whose  words  are  quoted  In  oh.  vii.  4. 

Ver.  13.— They  that  dspart  from  ma. 
The  abrupt  change  of  person  is  extremely 
harsh ;  the  Vulgate,  followed  by  Ewald  and 
Olshausen,  supposes  that  •  final  eaph  has 
dropped  out,  reudering,  "  they  that  depart 
bom  thee."  Shall  be  written  In  the  earth ; 
%  contrast  to  that  which  is  reooided  for  all 
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time  "  with  a  pen  of  iron  "  (ver.  1).  The 
fountain,  etc.;  a  favourite  phrase  of  our 
propliet  (see  oh.  IL  13). 

Vers.  14 — 18. — A  prayer  of  the  prophet  in 
this  liis  hour  of  need.  He  who  makes  big 
boast  of  Jehovah  may  reckon  upon  his  help. 
This  is  Jeremiah's  principle.  He  prays  for 
healing,  Heal  me, . . .  and  I  shall  be— rather, 
that  I  may  be — healed.  He  is  one  of  those 
"broken  in  heart,"  whom  Jehovali  alone 
can  "  heal "  (Ps.  oxlvii.  3), 

Ver.  15. — The  occasiun  of  this  prayer  is 
the  hostility  of  his  neighbours,  and  their 
mocking  question,  Where  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord }  The  prophecy  seems  to  be  floating  aa 
it  were  in  mid-air,  unable  to  alight  (Isa.  ix. 
8)  and  fulfil  itself,  so  that  Jeremiah  could 
be  plausibly  treated  as  a  false  piophet  (Deut. 
xviii.  22>.  Hence,  as  Keil  remarks,  the  dis- 
course of  which  this  forms  the  conclusion 
must  have  been  spoken  before  the  first 
Babylonian  invasion  of  Judah. 

Ver.  16. — I  have  not  hastened  from  being 
a  pastor  to  follow  thee ;  ^.e.  I  have  not 
eagerly  withdrawn  &om  following  thee  as  a 
shepherd  (or  prophet).  The  prophet  does 
not  follow  his  own  vague  inclinations;  he 
is  but  an  under-shepherd,  and  waits  on  the 
will  of  his  superior.  He  is,  as  Hosea  calls 
him  (ix.  7,  Hebrew),  "the  man  of  the 
Spirit."  If  God  leads  any  one,  whether 
people  or  individuals,  it  is  through  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  (Isa.  Ixiii.  11,  12) ;  and 
it  is  the  charaoteristio  of  the  typical  prophet 
that  bis  ear  is  "  wakened  morning  by  room- 
ing" to  receive  his  daily  lesson.  Only  by 
thus  "following"  the  Divine  Leader,  can 
a  prophet  act  as  pastor  to  his  people.  [The 
construction  is,  however,  rather  simpliiSed 
by  the  rendering — a  perfectly  legitimate  one, 
.  .  .  from  following  tliee  a»  a  eompanionA 
The  woeful  day.  The  word  for  "woeful" 
is  the  same  rendered  "  desperately  wicked  " 
(ver.  9);  the  "day"  of  Judah's  calamit)  is 
metaphorically  "sick,"  like  the  heart  of 
man.  So,  other  words  being  used,  Isa.  xvlL 
11  (end).  Was  right  before^ thee;  rather 
(since  some  adjective  must  be  supplied),  mat 
manifest  before  thee.  He  appeals  to  the  all- 
seeing  Eye  as  a  witne<u  to  his  fidelity  to  his 
mission. 

Ver.  17. — Jeremiah  reckons  on  Jehovah's 
protection;  he  therefore  entreats  that  his 
God  will  not  bring  him  to  shame  by  leaving 
his  prophecies  nnfulflUed.  A  tenor  is  a 
weak  rendering;  a  eoniternation  woold  be 
better. 

Ver.  18. — (On  this  terrible  ezeoration, 
with  reference  to  Jeremiah's  character,  see 
the  geneial  Introduction.)  Bestroy  them 
with  double  destruction.  "Double"  here 
means  "  amply  sufiloient "  (oomp.  Bev.  xviiL 
6,  and  see  on  oh.  xvi  18). 

Vers.  19— 27— An  exhortation  to  a  i 
2s 
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strict  observance  of  the  sabbath.  The 
reward  held  out  is  Jerusalem's  continuance 
in  all  its  old  pomp,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  and  the  penalty  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  fire.  This  passage  stands  in 
absolutely  no  connection  with  the  preceding 
and  the  following  prophecies ;  and  we  have 
just  the  same  sense  of  suspicion  in  meeting 
with  it  I  lere,  in  the  midst  of  perfectly  general 
exhortations,  as  in  reading  the  parallel 
exhortations  to  sabbath-keeping  in  lea.  Ivi. 
and  Iviii.,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  the 
moving  and  almost  evangelical  rhetoric  of 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah.  Geiger  and  Dr. 
Rowland  Williams  have  hence  been  led  to 
conjecture  that  this  section  (or  part  of  it) 
was  introduced  into  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  to  assist  the  reforming  movement 
ot  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Certainly  the  re- 
gard for  the  sabbath,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
later  Juilaism,  dates,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see 
Neh.  xiii.),  though  it  is  credible  enough 
that  the  perception  of  the  high  importance 
of  this  holy  day  (comp.  Heine's  '  Princeesin 
Sabbath  ')  began  to  acquire  greater  distinct- 
ness as  the  other  parts  of  the  social  and 
religious  organization  were  seen  to  be  fading 
away  (comp.  art.  "  Sabbath "  in  Smith's 
'Bible  Dictionary'). 

Yer.  19. — In  the  gate  of  the  children  of 
the  people.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  is  meant,  and  not  per- 
fectly clear  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  title. 
Does  it  mean  Israelites  as  opposed  to  foreign- 
ers, or  laymen  as  distinguished  from  priests  ? 
Whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  come  in.  Jere- 
miah appears  to  use  the  phrase  "  kings  of 
Judah"  in  a  particular  sense  (see  on  ver. 
20).  He  may,  no  doubt,  simply  mean  to 
say  that  those  who  are  f^m  time  to  time 
sovereigns  of  Judah  enter  by  this  gate. 
But  once  grant  that  the  prophet  does  some- 
times use  the  phrase  in  a  sense  of  his  own, 
and  that  in  the  very  next  verse,  and  it  is 
very  dilScult  to  avoid  interpreting  it  so  in 
this  passage. 

Ver.  20.— Jeremiah  addresses  himself  first 
of  all  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  As  it  would 
be  very  unnatural  for  a  public  orator  to 
appeal  to  the  yet  unborn  members  of  the 
leigning  dynasty,  and  as  there  are  several 
indications  that  the  "  house  of  David  "  was 
able  at  this  period,  as  also  in  that  of  Isaiah, 
to  exercise  a  decisive  political  and  civil 
influence,  even,  as  appears  from  ch.  xxi.  II, 
12,  monopolizing  the  judicial  functions,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  "  kings  of  Judah  " 
is  here  used  in  a  very  special  sense,  viz.  of  the 
members  of  the  various  branches  of  the  royal 
family  ("  The  sons  of  the  king,"  Zeph.  i.  8 ; 
comp.  ch.  xxxvi.  26,  "  Jerahmeel,  a  king's 
son  ),  and  their  descendants,  who  received 
the  royal  title  by  courtesy  (parallels  for  this 


will  be  found  in  Gesenius's '  Hebrew  Thesau- 
rus,'>,  v.  m^el:).  The  queen-mother  was  pro- 
bably the  leader  of  this  clan;  "the  mistreBS," 
as  she  was  called  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  18),  and  the 
royal  princes  (among  whom  the  "  house  of 
Nathan,"  Zeoh.  zii.  12,  would  doubtless  be 
reckoned),  constituted  in  fact  a  body  almost 
as  numerous  as  they  did  (according  to 
Brugsch  Bey)  in  Egypt,  and  politically 
much  more  influential;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  only  a  king  .of  unusual  force  of  ch  aracter, 
like  Hezekiah  or  Josiah,  could  venture,  and 
that  timidly,  to  oppose  them.  The  weak- 
principled  Zedekiah  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  dominated  by  this  powerful  caste, 
and  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  maire  du 
palais  (the  same  sense  of  the  phrase  is 
required  in  ch.  zix.  3,  and  probably  in  ch. 
XXV.  18). 

Ver.  21. — Take  heed  to  yourselves ;  rather. 
Take  heed  heartily,  conscientumily  ;  literally, 
in  yonr  souls.  So  in  Malachi  (ii.  15,  16), 
"Take  heed  in  your  spirit"  (not,  "to  your 
spirit,"  as  Authorized  Version). 

Ver.  22. — Neither  do  ye  any  work;  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod. 
XX.  10 ;  Deut.  v.  14). 

Ver.  23. — This  verse  is  modelled  on  ch. 
vii.  26,  2S. 

Ver.  25. — ^Parallel  passage,  oh.  xxii.  4, 
where,  however,  we  simply  meet  with  "  kings 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,"  not,  as  here, 
"  kings  and  princes."  Has  the  latter  word 
come  in  by  accident,  owing  to  the  frequent 
combination  of  kings  and  prinoes  in  Jeremiah 
(i.  18;  ii.  26;  xxv.  18;  xxxii.  32;  xliv.  17, 
21)7  Shall  remain  for  ever;  rather,  sAoK  be 
inhaMtedfor  ever. 

Ver.  26. — ^Parallel  passage  for  the  cata- 
logue of  the  districts  of  Judah,  ch.  xxxii.  4'!. 
Three  divisions  are  mentioned.  (1)  The 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (inoluding  the 
"cities  of  Judah");  (2)  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin, i,e.  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  (3)  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  its  three 
subdivisions — the  Shel'^la  or  lowland  country 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  tlie  hill  coun- 
try, and  the  Negeb  or  "  dry  "  south  country 
(comp.  Josh.  XV.  21 — 62).  The  sacrifices 
are  described  with  equal  explioitness ;  they 
fall  into  two  classes,  the  bloody  (burnt  offer- 
ings and  other  sacrifices)  and  the  unbloody; 
(the  vegetable  offering  or  minkhah,  and  the 
incense  which  was  strewed  upon  the  min- 
khah, Lev.  ii.  1).  And  bringing  sacrifices  ot 
praise,  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  title  of  s 
particular  variety  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  12 ; 
xxii.  29) ;  here,  however,  it  seems  as  if  all 
the  preceding  sacrifices  were  summed  up 
ondei  this  designation.  St.  Paul  says,  "  In 
everything  give  thanks ; "  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  prophet's  ideal  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  futuret 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — Engraved  $tn.  I.  Sin  lea  yes  a  bboobd  of  rrsELF.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
act.  It  begets  consequences,  plants  memories,  creates  guilt.  The  record  remains  even 
if  we  do  not  read  it.  God  still  notes  it,  and  will  some  day  confront  us  with  it.  Hence 
it  is  not  enough  to  amend  our  ways  for  the  future.  We  need  to  have  past  transgres- 
sions blotted  out  if  we  are  to  be  restored  to  peace  with  God. 

II.  The  record  op  sin  is  enqravbd  on  thb  heart  of  the  binneb.  1.  It  is  written 
on  the  memory.  Men  who  have  forsaken  the  scenes  of  their  evil  deeds  cannot  shake  ofi 
the  clinging  burden  of  the  memory  of  them.  The  criminal  is  haunted  by  his  crimes. 
They  people  his  dreams  with  horrors ;  they  overshadow  his  waking  hours  with  gloora. 
Even  when  sin  is  put  out  of  mind  it  is  probably  buried  in  the  secret  chamber  of  memory, 
to  be  ultimately  brought  to  the  light  of  consciousness.  The  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  recovered  from  drowning  and  from  delirium  suggests  the  idea  that  forgotten 
memories  can  be  revived,  and  that  probably  the  whole  of  the  soul's  experience  is 
indelibly  written  upon  the  memory.  No  other  recording-angel  may  be  wanted.  The 
Boul  carries  its  own  indictment  in  the  record  it  bears  of  its  own  conduct.  2.  This  is 
also  written  on  the  affections.  Sin  begets  the  passion  for  sin.  Vice  springs  from  the 
heart,  and  it  corrupts  the  heart.  That  which  is  first  committed  under  the  stress  of 
temptation  comes  at  length  to  be  sought  with  the  hunger  of  a  natural  appetite. 

III.  The  kbooed  of  bin  is  engbavbd  on  the  altab  of  baorificb.  Judah  desecrated 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  with  idolatrous  rites.  We  desecrate  Divine  things  by  sinful  con- 
duct. 1.  We  cannot  leave  our  guilt  behind  us  when  we  enter  the  temple  of  worship. 
If  it  is  not  repented  of  it  will  vitiate  the  worship.  The  sin  of  the  week-day  renders 
worthless  the  offerings  of  the  Sunday.  2.  Sin  directly  connected  with  religion  is 
peculiarly  wicked.  The  altar  is  defiled.  Thus  the  offering  of  gifts  from  base  motives, 
deceit,  and  unholiness  in  worship,  stamps  our  sins  with  peculiar  guilt  on  the  altar  of  God. 

IV.  This  becord  of  sin  is  naturally  indbl[blb.  It  is  graven  with  an  adamant. 
1.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  ignore  it.  2.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  v;ash  it  away  by  any 
efibrt  of  our  own.  3.  It  is  foolish  to  expect />eace  with  Qod  till  this  terrible  hindrance 
has  leen  removed  out  of  the  way.  4.  Wo  have  every  motive  to  seek  in  penitence  and 
in  faith  that  God  should  blot  out  our  sin,  not  only  from  his  book  of  remembrance,  but 
also  from  our  hearts,  even  though  it  is  so  deeply  written  there  that  nothing  short  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  heart  will  remove  it  (Ps.  li.  10). 

Vers.  5 — 8. — The  desert  shrub  and  the  flourishing  tree.  L  The  desert  shrub 
EXEMPLIFIES  THE  CURSE  OF  WORLDLY  cosFiDENOE.  1.  Noto  the  character  of  worldly 
confidence.  (1)  Trust  in  man.  There  is  a  trust  in  man  that  is  natural  and  right.  The 
foolish  and  wrong  confidence  is  when  man  takes  the  place  of  God,  when  the  highest 
trust  is  in  man,  when  the  power  of  the  prince,  the  skill  of  the  physician,  or  the  astute- 
ness of  the  lawyer  are  thought  to  be  sufdoient  to  secure  us  against  the  greatest  dangers. 
(2)  Reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh.  This  illustrates  the  ultimate  ground  of  such  con- 
fidence as  trust  in  man.  It  turns  to  the  flesh  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  i.e.  to  worldly 
influences  rather  ihan  to  principles  of  truth,  to  the  mortal  rather  than  to  the  Divine,  to 
the  man  who  will  peiish  rather  than  to  the  God  who  is  eternal.  (3)  The  departure  of 
the  heart  from  God.  We  cannot  have  a  trueconfidinoe  in  God  together  with  a  supreme 
worldly  confidence.  The  one  excludes  the  other.  Tiie  tree  cannot  be  growing  both  in 
the  desert  and  by  the  water-course.  This  departure  is  of  the  heart.  In  the  heart  we 
trust.  Outwardly  we  may  still  seem  near  to  God,  but  if  faith  has  gone  the  heart  has 
forsaken  God.  2.  Consider  the  curse  of  this  worldly  confidence.  It  makes  one  like  a 
desert  shrub.  (1)  Dwarfed  and  stunted  in  growth — a  shrub,  not  a  tree — a  miserable 
shrub  of  the  desert.  Though  departure  from  God  does  not  involve  sudden  destruction, 
it  lowers  the  spiritual  energies,  dwarfs  the  whole  life.  (2)  Not  even  benefited  by  blessings 
received.  The  shrub  "  shall  not  see  when  good  conieth."  The  breath  of  spring,  which 
brings  fresh  bloom  and  growth  to  other  plants,  passes  over  it  with  no  more  fruitful 
effects  than  the  chill  blasts  of  autumn  produce.  He  who  has  departed  from  God  and 
livei  only  in  worldly  confidence  derives  no  real  benefit  from  the  blessings  that  God  still 
send*  him.    (3)  Suffering  from  lack  of  the  chief  good.    The  shrub  is  in  a  parched  laud 
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,s  withered  for  lack  of  water  (see  ch.  ii.  13).  (4)  Lonely.  "  In  a  salt  land,  and  not 
inhabited."  The  soul  that  is  separated  from  God  is  essentially  solitary,  deserted,  desti- 
tute though  immersed  in  the  tumult  of  worldly  society. 

n.  The  flourishing  tkkb  exemplifies  the  blkbsednbss  of  tbust  in  God.  1. 
Note  the  character  of  trust  in  Gud.  (1)  It  is  intelligent.  It  is  trust  in  God  revealed 
as  Jehovah,  as  supreme,  self-eiistent,  eternal,  known  in  the  past  for  merciful  helpful- 
ness. (2)  It  is  whole-hearted.  It  is  a  simple  trust  in  God,  not  divided  by  partial 
worldly  confidence.  (3)  It  is  hopeful.  "  Whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  The  strongest  faith 
rises  into  hope.  2.  Consider  the  blessedness  of  tliis  trust  in  God.  (1)  Full  and 
flourishing  life — a  tree,  not  a  shrub.  He  who  trusts  in  God  is  not  only  endowed  with 
external  blesbings,  he  is  enlarged  and  developed  in  his  own  life.  (2)  Nourished  and 
refreshed.  The  tree  is  planted  by  the  waters,  etc.  Trust  in  God  brings  and  plants  iis 
near  to  the  "  river  of  life."  (3)  Secured  against  trouble.  "  And  shall  net  see  when 
heat  Cometh,"  etc.  While  the  shrub  derives  no  benefit  from  the  mos  favourable 
weather,  the  tree  planted  by  the  water  does  not  suffer  from  the  most  trying.  Trust 
in  God  does  not  prevent  the  approach  of  trouble,  but  it  fortifies  us  against  sufiering  real 
harm  from  it.  Hidden  sources  supply  the  Christian  with  spiritual  nourishment  when 
outwardly  the  heavens  are  as  brass  and  the  earth  as  iron.  (4)  Perpetual  fruitfulness. 
"  Neither  shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit."  Fruitfulness  is  a  sign  of  health,  perpetual 
fruitfulness  of  unbroken  health.  Fruitfulness  is  a  blessing.  The  Christian  is  most 
blessed  in  being  able  to  work  for  good,  and  to  distribute  blessings  to  others  as  the  chief 
glory  of  the  tree  is  its  fruit7bearing. 

Vers.  9,  10. — 2%«  evil  heart  searched  and  judged.  I.  The  evil  of  the  heabt. 
1.  The  most  important  question  concerning  a  man  is  as  to  the  state  of  his  heart — his 
thoughts,  affections,  intentions.  In  the  heart  we  find  the  true  man.  The  outer  life  is 
I  ut  the  clothing  and  may  be  the  mask  of  the  man.  From  the  heart  spring  all  the 
actions  of  life.  The  character  of  the  fountain  determines  that  of  the  stream  (Mutt.  iv. 
18,  19).  2.  The  root  of  the  evil  of  the  heart  is  self-wUl.  It  is  rugged  above  all  things, 
proud,  not  compliant  with  God's  will,  wrapped  up  in  self.  3.  The  character  of  the  evi 
ul  the  heart  is  desperate  sickness.  (1)  Sickness,  for  sin  is  a  disease  of  the  soul,  though 
one  for  which  we  are  responsible,  and  it  results  in  suffering,  general  derangement  ol 
life,  and  finally  death ;  (2)  desperate  sickness,  for  sin  is  no  simple  scratch  on  the  skin  o£ 
life,  no  mere  temporary  functional  disorder,  but  heart-disease,  an  organic  constitutional 
disease,  terrible  in  its  present  condition,  alarming  in  its  future  prospects.  4.  The  evil 
of  the  heart  is  inscrutable  to  man.  "  Who  can  know  it  ?  "  This  is  the  case,  (1)  because 
we  cannot  read  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men,  but  only  judge  from  external  conduct, 
which  is  often  deceptive ;  (2)  because  we  are  blinded  to  our  own  sin  by  pride,  piejudice, 
and  self-admiration  ;  (3)  because  there  is  an  intricacy  and  subtlety  about  all  wickedness 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  it  out,  a  shaniefacedness  that  seeks  concealment,  and 
!iii  essential  falseness  that  belies  its  own  nature ;  and  (4)  because  the  disease  has  mad« 
io  great  progress,  has  penetrated  so  deejily,  ramified  so  far,  and  infected  every  function 
of  the  soul  so  completely,  that  it  is  beyond  all  measure. 

II.  The  Divine  search  and  judombnt.  The  heart  is  difiScult  to  understand,  but 
God  thoroughly  bearches  it.  "  Who  can  know  it?"  "I  the  Lord."  1.  God  searchet, 
and  tries,  (1)  by  his  own  silent,  all-penetrating  gaze  that  detects  the  darkest  secrets  j 
and  (2)  by  the  outward  action  of  providence  in  events  which  test  a  man's  nature  and 
reveal  it  to  the  world,  for  the  judgment  of  God  is  ultimately  open  and  with  a  fair  trial, 
that  all  may  see  and  acquiesce  in  the  righteousness  of  the  sentence.  2.  God  knows  the 
heart.  The  search  is  effectual.  The  trial  is  fruitful,  God  knows  us,  while  the  world 
u  deceived.  How  foolish,  then,  to  play  the  hypocrite  1  for  it  matters  little  what  men 
think  of  us,  but  God's  thoughts  concerning  us  are  of  infinite  moment.  God  will  judgt 
justly  and  icaiunably,  for  he  knows  all.  3.  God  will  administer  judgment  according  to 
the  character  of  men's  actions  revealed  by  his  searching  and  trying.  God's  knowledge 
is  followed  by  his  action.  He  is  not  simply  a  great  contemplative  Being.  He  has  an 
arm  to  make  bare  for  action  as  well  as  eyes  to  see  the  evil  and  the  good.  Judgment 
will  be  for  our  actions,  but  according  as  these  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  state  of  oui 
heart.  God  searches  and  gives  to  men  according  to  their  ways.  This  judgment  ii 
universal — "  to  eveiy  man,"  discriminating— to   each  "  according  to  his  ways,"  and 
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natural — "  according  to  the/rwrt  of  his  doings,  according  to  their  natural  prodncts,  each 
in  its  own  kind,  so  that  men  shall  reap  what  they  sow  as  by  a  law  of  nature. 

Ver.  11.— -Partridge-nests.  I.  Ill-qottkn  biohbb  betokkn  am  unnatueal  con- 
dition or  snoiETT.  It  is  not  natural  that  strange  eggs  should  be  found  in  a  partridge- 
nest.  Violence  and  frand  and  more  subtle  sharp- practice  are  proofs  of  a  disorganized 
state  of  society. 

II.  Ill-gotten  riches  may  be  mingled  with  jubt  gaikb.  It  may  not  be  that  all 
the  eggs  are  strange.  The  business  man  who  is  dishonest  in  some  transactions  may  be 
honest  in  others ;  but  his  very  correctness  may  be  only  a  cloak  for  his  fraud. 

III.  Ill-qotten  riches  mat  prosper  fob  a  timk.  The  eggs  are  hatched.  Scheme.^ 
of  fraud  succeed.     The  wicked  prosper. 

IV.  Ill-gotten  riches  will  dltimatelt  be  lost.  How  often  does  the  ablest 
device  of  dishonesty  fail  of  ultimate  success  1  The  swindler  is  taken  at  the  height  of 
his  prosperity.  If  he  is  not  discovered  he  cannot  take  his  wealth  with  him  when 
he  dies. 

V.  Ill-gotten  riches  leave  the  possessob  of  them  convicted  oi'  folly.  Ha 
thinks  himself  supremely  clever,  and  smiles  with  contempt  on  his  credulous  victims. 
But  he  is  really  the  greatest  dupe  of  his  own  devices,  since  in  the  end  all  his  labour  is 
wasted  and  his  ultimate  condition  ruinous  (Luke  xii.  20,  21).  "  Honesty  is  the  bes' 
policy  "  in  the  long  run,  though,  as  has  been  shrewdly  observed,  no  man  ig  trul} 
honest  who  only  acts  on  this  maxim. 

Vers.  12 — 14. — The  Hope  of  Israel.  I.  The  revelation  of  the  Hope  of  Israel. 
1.  God  is  revealed  as  the  Hope  of  his  people;  i.e. as  the  source  (1)  of  their  highest  good 
— a  "  fear  "  at  first  (Gen.  xxxi.  42),  but  when  better  known  a  "  hope  ; "  (2)  oi  a  good  not 
yet  attained — a  hope,  not  a  full  fruition ;  but  (3)  of  a  good  assured  for  the  future — a  true 
hope  resting  on  good  promises,  not  a  vain  dream.  2.  God  is  thus  revealed  in  connection 
with  the  sanctuary,  (1)  because  the  worship  of  God  enlarges  the  knowledge  of  God ;  (2) 
because  the  sanctuary  is  the  centre  of  religious  instruction,  either  by  symbolic  service 
as  that  of  the  temple,  or  by  direct  teaching  as  that  of  the  Christian  Churches.  God  must 
be  loiown  to  be  loved  and  trusted.  They  who  neglect  the, duty  of  public  worship  lose 
the  privilege  of  receiving  light  on  Divine  truth  which  would  be  a  comfort  and  help  to 
them.  3.  Experience  confirms  this  revelation  of  God.  The  glorious  character  of  God 
has  been  true  of  him  "  from  the  beginning."  The  antiquity  of  the  temple  was  the 
proof  of  this  to  the  Jew,  the  history  of  Christendom  should  be  more  so  to  the 
Christian. 

II.  The  POLLY  OF  forsaking  the  Hope  of  Israel.  1.  It  is  foolish  to  forsake  God. 
We  know  that  it  is  wrong ;  we  have  to  learn  that  it  is  also  injurious  to  ourselves.  The 
character  of  God  should  make  this  apparent.  Such  a  character  as  has  been  above 
ascribed  to  him  shows  that  he  is  "  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,"  i.e.  the  one  Source  of 
pure,  life-giving  energy.  Though  no  true  religion  can  be  founded  on  low  motives  of 
self-interest,  self-interest  should  at  least  show  us  the  mistake  of  irreligion.  2,  The 
results  of  forsaking  God  are  shame  and  destruction :  (1)  shame,  because  the  stay  of 
confidence  which  was  chosen  in  preference  to  God  is  seen  at  last  to  be  a  rotten  reed, 
while  God  is  manifested  as  worthy  of  all  trust ;  and  (2)  destruction,  for  "  they  shall  be 
written  in  the  earth ; "  sin  is  graven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  upon  a  rock,  but  the  life  of 
the  sitkner  is  written  in  dust,  to  be  dissipated  and  forgotten,  a  wasted  career,  with 
nothing  solid  and  lasting  about  it. 

IIL  The  pbayeb  of  confidence  in  the  Hope  of  Israel.  (Ver.  14.)  1.  A  prayer  for 
healing.  Though  we  hope  in  God  we  may  suffer  at  present.  We  need  not  so  much 
improved  circumstances  as  a  bettering  of  the  condition  of  our  own  souls — not  so  much 
wealth  as  health.  2.  A  prayer  for  salvation.  The  prophet  feels  himself  in  danger. 
Dangers  of  various  kinds  wait  on  all  of  us.  Salvation  is  a  large  word,  meaning 
deliverance  from  all  real  harm.  It  is  a  large  thing  to  ask  for,  but  not  too  much  iot 
faith.  3.  A  prayer  of  assurance — "I  shall  be  healed."  What  God  does  he  does 
^ectuaUy.  4.  A  prayer  of  humble  thankfulness — "  For  thou  art  my  Praise."  True 
faith  rests,  not  on  our  merits,  but  on  God's  mercy,  and  therefore  all  prayer  shovld 
•oafMs  hia  goodaew  and  all  supplicatiov  be  mingled  with  thanksgiving  (PhiL  it.  9), 
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Vers.  19 — 27. — The  sahl  ith.  As  Gentiles  we  were  never  under  the  speulal  regulation! 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  as  Christians  we  are  free  from  all  formal  laws  of  "  ordinances," 
and  called  to  free  spiritual  obedience.  Like  St.  Paul,  we  may  be  able  to  see  that  no 
one  day  is  more  sacred  than  other  days  (Rom.  xiv.  5) ;  and  if  we  are  unable  to  go  so 
far  as  this,  we  must  admit  that  there  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  no  direct  command  to 
Christians  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  just  as  the  Jews  observed  the  seventh. 
Still,  to  him  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  of  God  and  desires  to  do  the 
will  of  God  rather  than  to  seize  excuses  for  liberty  only  to  exercise  his  own  self-will, 
there  is  much  in  the  Old  Testament  sabbath  requirements  which  must  command  the 
reverence  of  his  conscience  as  springing  out  of  Eternal  Divine  counsels,  and  representing 
what  is  inheiently  good  and  profitable. 

I.  CONSIDEE  IN  WHAT  THE  OBSBRVANOB  OF  THB  BABBATH  CONSISTED.      1.   Hest.    "  Bear 

no  burden."  Work  is  holy,  but  so  also  is  rest,  and  if  work  usurp  the  place  of  rest  it 
becomes  unholy,  as  anything  does  which  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Men  bear  burdens  on 
their  minds.  If  the  shop  is  shut  but  the  mind  of  the  tradesman  continues  devoted  to 
business  cares  on  the  Sunday,  he  is  making  no  more  sabbath  of  the  day  than  if  he  were 
openly  buying  and  selling.  The  rest  needed  for  refreshment  is  rest  from  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  the  mind,  quite  as  much  as  a  cessation  of  manual  labour.  2.  Sallowing 
the  day.  The  Jew  treated  the  sabbath  day  as  essentially  holy.  We  may  have  freer 
notions.  But  we,  too,  can  hallow  the  day  if  we  devote  it  to  sacred  uses.  We  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  day  that  hallows  the  conduct,  but  the  conduct  that  hallows 
the  day.  Sacred  days,  like  sacred  places,  are  not  endowed  with  a  mystical  consecration, 
which  transfers  its  grace  to  whatever  is  done  in  them,  but  they  are  simply  made  sacred 
by  the  acts  of  goodness  to  which  they  are  .devoted.  3.  Personal  care  to  observe  the 
rest  and  sanctity  of  the  day.  "  Take  lieed  in  your  souls ; "  "  diligently  hearken."  The 
observance  of  the  sabbath  was  to  the  Jew  a  duty  to  be  personally  regarded  and  con- 
scientiously executed.  If  we  feel  any  corresponding  duty,  the  example  of  the  more  lax 
conduct  of  others  should  not  affect  us,  nor  should  we  be  content  with  the  outward 
decorum  which  satisfies  the  world. 

II.  CoNsiDEE  THB  OBLIGATION  TO  KEEP  THE  SABBATH.  1.  The  Sabbath  was  instituted 
by  the  command  of  God.  It  was  required  by  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  thu* 
exalted  to  a  pusition  of  peculiar  sanctity.  To  the  Jew  who  felt  that  this  law  of  God 
was  binding  on  him,  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience  was  imperative.  When  once  we 
know  God's  will  no  valid  excuse  can  be  found  for  neglecting  it.  Though  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  limited  and  temporal,  the  spirit  of  its  obligations  is  eternal,  since 
they  spring  from  the  changeless  character  of  God.  It  is  for  us  to  discover  the  eternal 
Divine  principle  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  see  that  this  is 
obeyed.  2.  It  corresponded  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  Changes  in  nature  are 
recurrent.  Best  and  labour  alternate  in  the  physical  world.  3.  It  was  designed  to 
lenefit  men.  (Mark  ii.  27.)  The  wealthy  might  not  have  felt  the  requirement,  but  the 
burden-bearers  and  hand-labourers  did,  and  must  have  enjoyed  the  repose  it  afforded 
them.  Do  we  need  this  ?  If  in  quieter  times  such  a  rest  was  necessary,  is  it  needless 
in  the  rush  and  roar  of  our  wearing  modern  life  ?  If  seasons  set  apart  for  religious 
observances  were  ever  profitable,  are  they  useless  amid  the  pressing  claims  and  innu- 
merable distractions  of  the  age  we  live  in  ? 

III.  Consider  the  blessedness  of  observing  the  sabbath.  The  Jews  had  promises 
of  blessings  to  the  court,  the  city,  the  country,  and  the  Church  (see  Matthew  Henry,  in 
loc).  1.  This  might  be  expected  as  the  reward  of  obedience.  It  is  always  blessed  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  though  the  first  doing  of  it  is  often  painful.  2.  This  might  also  be 
expected,  because  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man.  It  was  a  beneficent  institution.  It 
is  found  by  experience  that  the  observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  people.  3.  Accordingly,  the  neglect  of  the  sabbath  might  be  expected 
to  bring  disaster  (ver.  27).  This  was  the  case  with  the  Jew,  not  because  of  the 
inherent  sanctity  of  the  day  or  of  the  essential  immorality  of  working  on  it,  but 
because  the  breach  of  tije  sabbath  was  a  breach  of  the  Law,  an  act  of  overt  rebellion 
against  QtxJ.  If  we  disobey  what  we  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God,  this  must  be  to  our 
own  hurt.  4.  The  blessedness  of  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  teaches  us  all 
to  avoid  treating  the  day  of  rest  as  a  gloomy  day,  and  making  children  and  dependants 
dislike  it  on  account  of  the  formalism  or  harshness  of  ow  behaviour.    The  day  of  rest 
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should  be  the  brightest  day  of  the  week.    To  the  Christian,  Sunday  is  "  the  Lord's 
day,"  the  day  of  Easter  gladness,  commemorating  the  joy  of  the  Besurrection. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1, 2. — Sin's  record.  I.  The  record  is  ineffaceable.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
notions  of  very  many.  Sin,  when  it  is  committed,  wears  the  aspect  of  insignificance 
and  triflingness.  It  is  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  impulse,  of  a  personal  and 
individual  character ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  one  else,  or  at  any  rate  any  large 
number  of  persons,  can  be  affected  by  it.  The  sinner  supposes  that  he  himself  will  be 
able  to  condone  it,  and  thatj  when  the  active  prompting  of  which  he  is  conscious  retires 
into  the  background,  he  will  be  as  he  was  before.  All  sins,  e.g.  idolatry,  which  deeply 
engage  the  affections  and  the  highest  capacities  of  men,  have  a  lasting  influence  upon 
their  character.  And  when  they  are  systematized  into  a  religion  they  exert  a  daily 
influence  which  at  last  fixes  itself.  But  the  same  is  true,  in  a  very  serious  degree,  with 
all  sins.  They  are  contradictions  of  conscience  and  the  Law  of  Qod,  and  can  only  be 
repeated  without  scruple  by  inverting  and  hardening  the  moral  nature.  In  this  sense 
we  are  all  guilty  before  God.  Our  every  sin  has  had  its  influence  upon  us,  and  has 
left  its  indelible  impress.  Conscience  stores  the  guilty  memory  in  its  archives; 
habit  perpetuates  the  evil  impulse  in  conduct ;  and  our  relations  and  associations  are 
involved  in  the  wicked  practices  which  ensue. 

II.  How  TTSELEBS,  THEBEFOBB,  ATTEMPTING  TO  EXCULPATE  OURSELVES  1  THs  arrange- 
ment, by  which  sin  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  character  and  life,  is  of  God.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  private  understanding.  Even  where  it 
appears  to  be  inoperative,  its  effects  are  only  accumulating  themselves  in  a  more  hidden 
manner,-and  some  day  they  will  be  the  more  overwhelming  in  their  manifestation.  It 
is  the  common  question  of  the  sinner,  when  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  God, 
"  Wherein  have  we  sinned?"  But  this  only  shows  a  dulness  of  spiritual  self-know- 
ledge and  a  general  lowering  of  the  moral  standard.  Others  are  not  so  oblivious  to  the 
fact.  They  have  witnessed  the  excesses  and  been  involved  in  the  complications  of 
their  immorality.  In  this  case  the  children  whose  companions  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Moloch  looked  on  the  horns  of  the  altars  with  aversion  and  loathing.  It  was  a  memory 
of  horrid  cruelty  never  to  be  effaced.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sin  we 
:;ommit  does  not  cease  its  work  when  its  immediate  outward  effects  take  place.  An 
ever  deepuning  and  widening  circle  of  influence  results.  And,  just  as  now  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  plead  innocence  with  so  many  proofs  of  our  guilt  staring  us  in 
the  face,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment  the  secret  sins  will  be  set  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  and  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  revealed.  Our  character 
will  be  our  condemnation,  and  many  witnesses  will  rise  on  every  side  to  swell  its 
testimony. 

III.    How  NECESSABT,  TOO,  THAT  THE   PBINCIPLE  OP  SALVATION  SHOULD  BE   RADICAL 

AND  THOROUGH  1  The  sinner  needs  a  saving  power  that  can  penetrate  to  his  inmost 
nature,  cleansing  the  conscience,  rectifying  the  character,  and  making  the  weaknesses 
and  defects  created  by  sin  a  means  of  grace.  And  this  is  supplied  by  the  gospel,  which 
furnishes  a  new  motive  and  principle  to  the  character  and  a  new  law  to  the  conduct. 
So  profound  is  its  etfeot  that  it  may  be  said  by  the  saved  sinner,  "Old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  It  is  as  a  character-power  that  the 
"  croBS  "  asserts  its  pre-eminence  over  every  other  principle  of  reformation.  There  is 
nothing  superflcial,  partial,  or  one-sided  about  it. — M. 

Vers.  9,  10. — Heart  mysteries  and  their  Interpreter.  The  repudiation  of  his  charges 
by  Judah  and  Jerusalem  leads  the  prophet  to  advert  to  the  causes  of  this  behaviour. 
They  not  only  declare  their  innocence  when  guilty,  but  pursue  after  unholy  aims  on 
the  plea  of  serving  God.  How  are  such  ignorance  and  infatuation  produced?  The 
reply  is  that  the  natural  heart  is  deceitful  and  corrupt  above  everything  else. 

I.  The  mystery  of  the  heart.  1.  It  is  a  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  The  heart 
is  affected  by  what  it  contains.  It  is  itself  the  greatest  dupe  and  sufferer.  And, 
being  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  evil,  it  ia  involved  in  its  danger  and  judgment. 
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2.  Exceeding  human  diagnoiU.  Noone  18  so  ignorant  of  his  own  depravity  as  tlie  sinner 
himself;  and  no  earthly  eye  can  read  the  true  sigDificance  of  the -symptoms.  3.  Pre- 
eminent in  this  respect.  It  is  the  source  of  it  all.  The  master  is  greater  than  his 
work.    The  centre  contains  all  the  threads  of  connection. 

II.  Its  Intebpbetbb.  1.  Jehovah.  Because  (1)  he  made  it ;  (2)  he  is  related  to  it  in 
its  constitution  and  conscience ;  (3)  "  All  things  are  naked  and  laid  open  before  the 
eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  2.  This  qualifies  and  authorizes  him  to  judge. 
It  is  not  his  only  qualification,  nor  is  that  the  sole  reason  for  his  knowledge.  But  it 
is  obvious  that,  as  knowing  man  so  intimately,  he  also  is  able  to  judge  of  his  state. 
And  he  alone  has  the  standard  of  perfect  righteousness. — M. 

Vers.  12, 13. — The  saint's  Eefug'e.  The  construction  of  the  clauses  of  the  twelfth 
verse  is  very  difficult,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  their  exact  relations.  It  may  be 
better  to  take  them  as  simple  and  independent  exclamations,  united  in  their  being 
addressed  to  a  common  object  rather  than  by  any  grammatical  nexus :  "  0  throne  of 
glory,  height  from  the  beginning,  place  of  our  sanctuary!"  But,  taken  by  itself,  this 
would  have  no  particular  sense.  It  is  only  as  a  preface  to  ver.  13  that  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  its  bearing.  Jeremiah,  full  of  anxiety  and  distress  at  the 
general  depravity,  looks  instinctively  upon  Jerusalem,  and  reflects  that  only  through 
that  which  it  represents  can  the  future  of  Israel  be  secured.  There  is  a  gradually 
ascending  climax  of  spiritual  reference,  culminating  in  the  words,  "  Hope  of  Israel, 
Jehovah." 

I.  The  savino  powbb  of  the  holt  city  is  derived  fbom  him  of  whom  it  is  thb 
3HBINE.  It  is  obvious  that  the  descriptions  of  Jerusalem  are  all  relative  to  this,  which 
gathers  up  and  ooacentrates  everything  in  a  person.  The  series  of  epithets  of  vers.  12 
and  13  are  cumulative,  and  express  a  gradually  deepening  spiritual  insight.  Through 
the  material  the  prophet  looks  until  his  eye  rests  upon  the  spiritual.  Qod  it  the  centre 
of  attraction  and  the  Saviour  of  the  worshipping  soul.  Everything  in  the  ritual  and 
teaching  of  the  temple  pointed  to  him.  The  glory  of  the  temple  was  his.  It  was  only 
as  he  condescended  to  use  it  that  men  could  find  therein  the  spiritual  rest  and  safety 
they  needed.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the  institution 
which  saves,  but  Christ  working  in  and  through  it.  There  is  danger  of  this  being 
overlooked  by  non-spiritual  men.  Association  connects  the  grace  of  salvation  with  the 
means  or  instrumentality,  and  ignores  the  original  source.  It  is  the  virtue  of  the 
prophet's  iusight  that  it  penetrates  the  veil  of  rites  and  ordinances,  and  fastens  itself 
upou  God  as  the  only  savin<i  power.  1.  Spiritual  men  should  examine  themselves  and 
see  whether  ihey  reit  upon  this  true  spiritual  foundation.  The  process  of  the  prophet's 
mind  is  one  through  which  all  true  saints  have  to  go.  In  many  instances  there  will 
not  be  the  eaulc-hke  directness  and  happy  immediacy  of  his  discovery.  There  may  be 
clouds  and  difficulties.  But  no  true  satisfaction  can  be  attained  until  he  be  discovered 
and  rested  in.  We  are  aU  prone  to  stay  ourselves  upon  prescription,  antiquity, 
authority,  that  are  merely  human.  The  dootriiie,  the  rite,  the  priesthood,  may  inter- 
vene, not  to  unite,  but  to  separate.  2.  It  behoves  those  who  call  themselves  by  Ood's 
name  to  exalt  and  honour  him.  If  there  is  danger  of  his  being  ignored  or  pushed  into 
the  background,  the  more  need  is  there  of  a  bold  and  frequent  assertion  of  his  power 
and  grace.  3.  It  is  only  by  a  living,  experimental,  praetical  faith  that  this  connection 
witli  Qod  can  be  sustained.  The  sorrow  and  trouble  of  Jeremiah  drive  him  inwards 
for  comfort.  His  meditation  was  like  a  voyage  of  the  soul  through  the  straits  and 
shallows  of  ceremonialism  into  the  great  ocean  of  the  personal  presence  and  love  of 
God. 

II.  The  thbeefold  claim  of  God'b  oitt  to  the  regard  of  men.  Jerusalem,  as 
the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  was :  1.  The  seat  q^  authority  and  splendour.  The  power  of 
Israel  amongst  and  against  the  nations  consisted  in  the  spiritual  influence  emanating  from 
Jerusalem  and  its  tenjple.  The  house  of  God,  as  the  centre  of  all  rule  and  influence,  is 
a  throne.  It  is  its  own  protection,  and  its  authority  is  self-sustained  and  self-commended. 
It  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  a  place  of  justice  for  the  wronged.  "  Go  round  about 
her :  teU  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks ; "  for  this  city  is  our  city,  and 
"  this  God  is  onr  God  for  ever  and  ever."  "  Because  then  hast  made  the  Almighty  .  .  . 
thy  habitation  ;  there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  auall  any  plague  come  nigh  tliy 
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dwelling."  And  this  power  to  enforce  its  mandates  and  its  authority  brought  with  it 
the  glory  of  security,  honour,  and  respect.  Its  whole  history  had  been  one  ol  growing 
lustre  and  renown,  and  its  influence  had  ever  "made  for  righteousness."  The  saved 
sinner  breathed  freely  within  its  precincts,  and  the  victories  of  Divine  lofre  wrere  celebrated 
within  its  courts.  'Those  who  believe  in  Uhrist  constitute  a  Church  which  is  his  abode 
and  "  the  praise  of  his  glory."  The  distinction  and  eternal  glory  of  God  is  that  he  is 
"just,  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  the  ungodly."  2.  It  is  chosen  from  eternity.  Although 
only  for  a  few  centuries  the  actual  centre  of  Divine  rule  in  the  earth,  it  was  not  by  acci- 
dent it  had  become  so.  Prom  the  beginning  it  was  foreseen  in  God's  thought :  "  It  was 
let  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  world  was."  This  was  a  convic- 
ion  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Israelites.  The  eternal  purpose  of  God  had 
lot  only  determined  upon  Jerusalem  as  his  dwelling-place,  but,  through  Jerusalem,  that 
jurpose  was  being  carried  out  in  the  redemption  of  mankind.  And  the  Church  of 
Christ  must  be  regarded  in  like  manner  as  the  abode  of  God's  Spirit,  chosen  from 
eternity.  It  is  a  new  dignity  for  the  saints  that  they  had  been  set  apart  for  this  lonf 
ere  sin  had  desolated  the  world.  It  links  the  Church  with  celestial  and  eternal  institu- 
titis,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  ever  having  originated  in  accident  or  human 
cortrivance. — ^M. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — Divine  prophecy  and  human  tmpatienc*.    I,  The  credit  of  thf 

FROPHGT  18  BOUND  UP  WITH   HIS  ME88AOE.      He  IS  COnScioUS  that  this  18  the  case.      It  IP 

the  test  laid  down  by  the  Law  (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22),  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  bene- 
ficial. This  is  the  universal  law  for  all  who  declare  the  will  of  God.  It  is  tried  by 
human  experience,  by  spiritual  results.     The  prophet  is  expected  to  "  heal." 

II.  Men  try  him  bt  CHALLENaiNO  A  BPEEDT  FULFILMENT.  Just  as  in  nature  men, 
as  Bacon  says,  would  anticipate,  so  in  grace.  There  is  a  lack  of  patience,  or  impatience 
is  made  a  mask  for  unbelief.  In  either  sign  it  is  a  lack  of  faith.  So  men  manufacture 
tests  for  prayer,  for  reality  of  conscience. 

III.  He  finds  refuge  and  comfort  :  1.  In  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
Ood.  It  was  not  idleness,  love  of  filthy  lucre,  or  eagerness  for  pre-eminence  that  led 
him  to  the  work,  but  a  consciousness  that  he  was  speaking  God's  own  word,  no  man's 
fancy  or  device.  2.  In  earnest  prayer  that  God  will  make  good  his  word.  There  are 
elements  in  this  prayer  from  which  we  shrink.  But  should  we?  The  fulfilling  of  evil 
projihecy  may  sometimes  be  a  national  benefit.  3.  In  the  unshaken  faith  that  what  Ood 
willeth  will  be.  He  appears  to  be  sore  distressed.  Perhaps  personal  perplexity  enters 
into  his  grief.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  lack  of  faith  in  its  ultimate  fulfilment.  What 
a  support  is  that  to  him  who  foretells  or  does  the  will  of  God  1  "  In  due  season  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not."  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away." — ^M. 

Vers.  19 — 27. —  The  sahlath  and  its  obligation.  I.  It  was  of  universal  oblioation. 
The  prophet  was  to  stand  in  "  the  gate  of  the  children  of  the  people  "  and  "  all  the 
gates  "  to  proclaim  its  sanctity.  The  laity  and  the  priests,  the  princes  and  the  people. 
were  all  bound  to  observe  it,  as  one  of  the  patriiirchal  and  Mosaic  institutions.  It  i) 
expressly  enjoined  in  one  of  the  "  ten  words,"  and  without  reservation  of  any  class. 

IL  How  it  should  be  observed.  1.  By  rest.  Labour  was  to  cease  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. The  body  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  from  its  burden.  Traffic  was  to  cease.  The 
constant  stream  wtich  flowed  out  and  in  the  gates  of  the  temple  might  still  go  on,  but 
for  a  different  •purpose.  Care  and  worry  were  to  be  laid  aside.  The  mind  was  to 
abstain  from  business.  2.  liy  religious  exercises.  (Yet.  26.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  portion  of  the  command  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  binding  duty  like  the  other, 
or  a  merely  negative  one.  It  is  referied  to  as  part  of  the  blessing  that  would  ensue  on 
thorough  .-iabbath  observances;  that  they  should  have  sacrificea  to  give,  and  be  willing 
and  eager  to  offer  them.  With  the  cessation  of  secular  traffic  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  people  would  recover  themselves,  and  their  natural  channel  would  be  filled.  The 
true  rest  of  man  consists,  not  in  mere  abstinence  from  labour,  but  in  the  free  play  of  his 
higher  faculties — a  chansze  of  occupation  and  interest.  And  the  real  wealth  and  success 
of  man  will  show  itself  in  his  relipious  gifts.  They  are  poor  who  have  nothing  to  spare 
for  God.    Their  conception  of  Ufe  is  such  that  the  true  riches  exist  not  tor  them,  how- 
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oTer  they  may  have  succeeded  in  accumulating  material  resources.  The  chief  end  of 
man  is  thus  to  be  secured  in  the  increase  of  Divine  service  and  the  hearty  dedication  of 
himself  and  his  substance  to  Jehovah. 

IIL  The  blessings  that  wouijD  attend  trpON  babbath  obsebvanob.  1.  National 
perpetuity.  Jermalem,  the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  should  remain  for  ever.  This  indi- 
cates the  essential  and  fundamental  position  occupied  by  the  sabbath  amongst  Mosaic 
institutions.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  idea  and  authority  of  Jehovah  were  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  heart  of  Israel.  But  to  the  preservation  of  this  primitive  ravelation 
was  due  the  strength  of  Israel  within  herself  and  against  the  heathen.  2.  National 
prosperity.  It  is  a  goodly  spectacle  that  is  presented  in  this  promise,  'i'here  is  no  lack 
of  ^fts  nor  of  willingness  to  give.  Only  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  of  abounding 
harvests  could  furnish  such  a  demonstration.  3.  National  unity.  Jerusalem  is  the 
convergent  point  of  many  pilgrim  trains :  "  from  the  places  about, .  .  .  from  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  and  from  the  plain,  and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south."  In  this 
way  the  brotherhood  and  the  solidarity  of  the  people  would  b«i  sealed.  4.  National 
piety.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  even  of  rudimental  religious  observances.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  true  religion  to  increase  upon  itself.  It  cannot  remain  stationary.  There- 
fore this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  Divine  service. 

lY.  How  it  is  bephesented  in  evangelical  tuges.  So  far  as  it  was  a  physical 
requirement  for  the  health  and  efSciency  of  man,  it  must  still  be  observed.  This  is  a 
question  for  comparative  physiology.  But  the  essence  of  the  sabbath  is  rather  in  its 
religious  observance.  What  becomes  of  that  ?  The  spirit  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Lord's  day,  although  under  new  associations  and  under  other  obligations. — M. 

Ver.  1. — "  The  sin  of  Judah."  That  which  the  prophet  has  to  say  concerning  it  in 
this  part  of  his  prophecy  is  in  answer  to  the  question  of  ch.  xvL  10,  11,  where  Judah 
inquires  what  their  sin  is.    In  reply,  the  prophet^ 

I.  Eeoitbs  theib  iniquities.    (Vers.  11, 12.) 

n.  Denounces  God'b  todombnts.    (Vers.  13 — 18.) 

IIL  Cites  witnesses  against  them. — C. 

Ver.  12. — "  The  place  of  our  sanctuary."  Some  four  hundred  years  had  passed 
between  the  date  of  these  words  and  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Egyptian  king.  But  that  remote  event,  fruitful  of  consequences  as  it  was  at  the 
time,  was  fruitful  also  in  results  for  generation  after  generation  in  the  centuries  to  come. 
And  it  is  to  one  of  those  results  that  this  verse  has  reference,  or  rather  was  occasioned 
by  it.  For  ever  since  that  marriage  there  had  been  an  Egyptian  party  in  the  court  of 
Judah,  which  sought  to  sway  the  affairs  of  Judah  in  harmony  with  those  of  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  representatives  of  another  near  and  mighty 
monarchy  which  sought  to  render  Judah  subservient  to  their  interests.  This  was 
the  Assyrian  power.  There  was  consequently  a  perpetual  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Judah,  when  trouble  came,  to  make  alliance  vrith  one  party  or  another.  Now  the 
Egyptian  alliance  was  preferred,  and  now  the  Assyrian— Isa.  xxx.  and  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  and  his  death  are  instances  in  proof.  But  the  prophets  of  God  were 
ever  against  these  alliances,  and  lifted  up  their  voices,  though  in  vain,  in  protest.  These 
verses,  5 — 12,  are  one  of  those  despised  utterances,  denouncing  the  false  trust  and 
exhorting  to  the  true.    This  twelfth  verse— 

I.  Speaks  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  1.  For  that  temple  tas  a  throne.  It 
was  the  earthly  throne  of  God.  There  was  the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubim  bow- 
ing in  profound  homage  over  it,  and  between  them  was  the  visible  presence  of  the 
glory  of  God,  that  Shechinah,  that  wondrous  appearance  so  bright  and  awful  that  but 
one  out  of  all  Israel,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  could  look  thereupon  and  live.  "  In  Salem 
was  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-pLice  in  Zion."  2.  And  it  was  a  glorious  throne. 
By  reason  of  its  external  magnificence ;  but  more  especially  of  the  glorious  manifesta- 
tion! of  God  which  had  been  seen  ia  connection  with  it.  3.  And  a  high  as  well  as  a 
glorious  throne.  Not  only  because  Jerusalem  was  a  mouutain-city,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  so  high  and  lifted  up  was  the  "  mountain  of  the  L'lrd's  house,"  but  also  because 
of  the  spiritual  glory — so  far  excelling  all  other — which  belonged  to  it.  The  ancient 
psalmiits  and  prophets  were  never  tired  of  declaring  and  demonstrating  bow  the  Lord 
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was  "  King  above  all  gods."  4.  Venerable  also :  "  from  the  beginning,"  from  the  first 
days  of  their  national  life,  God  had  chosen  a  place  tor  his  Name — beneath  the  rugged 
clifTs  of  Sinai  then,  and  now  in  the  magnificent  temple,  the  place  of  their  sanctuary. 
But— 

II.  Is  DESiQNED  TO  BDMUON  God's  peoplb  TO  TBUST  IN  Hiu.  1.  For  to  assert  that 
the  place  of  their  sanctuary  was  a  "  throne,"  was  to  assert  that  Jehovah  was  a  King. 
Kings  occupy  thrones.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  declared  by  the  prophet's  words. 
And  what  a  King !  How  glorious,  let  all  the  records  of  their  race  declare.  How  pre- 
eminent over  all  the  gods  of  the  nations,  let  the  gods  of  Egypt,  of  Philistia,  of  Tyre, 
and  others  confess.  And  he  was  the  eternal  Ood.  "  From  the  beginning  "  his  rule  and 
majesty  had  been  confessed.  But  the  prophet  reminds  his  countrymen  of  all  this  that 
they  might  see  and  own  the  folly  of  trusting  in  gods  of  the  heathen  as  they  were  so 
prone  to  do.  2.  And  he  reminds  them  of  the  nearness  of  God.  For  the  place  of  their 
sanctuary  was  his  court,  his  throne,  his  abode.  Therefore  to  forsake  such  a  God,  and 
one  so  near,  for  idol-gods,  and  they  afar  off, — what  folly,  what  ingratitude,  what  sin 
that  1  But  the  same  memory  cherished  concerning  God,  his  glorious  sovereignty,  his 
all-superintending  power  and  his  nearness  to  us, — how  would  this  strengthen  and  cheer 
our  hearts  oftentimes!  Our  sins  and  sorrows,  our  faint-heartedness,  our  fears  and 
dismay,  are  all  largely  owing  to  our  forgetfulness  of  that  glorious  and  precious  truth 
which  the  prophet  here  declares.     And — 

III.  Mat  be  taken  as  a  setting  fobth  of  what  oub  sanctuaries  shottld  be.  1. 
For  Ood  should  rule  in  them.  A  Christian  Church,  whether  we  speak  of  the  fabric  or  the 
people,  should  be  a  throne  of  God.  His  Law  supreme,  his  will  the  rule  confessed  of  all. 
Human  governance  in  any  shape  or  form  which  will  infringe  on  the  Divine  authority,  is 
forbidden.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  "  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer  " 
should  be  jealously  maintained. 

"  Let  Cajtar's  dues  be  ever  paid 
To  Csesar  and  his  throne, 
But  conBciences  and  souls  were  made 
To  be  the  Lord's  alone." 

2.  And  if  our  churches  be  the  Lord's  throne,  he  will  make  it  "  a  glorious  high  throne.'' 
We  should  try  to  make  our  church  buildings  glorious  outwardly,  so  far  as  we  may, 
coveting  what  is  splendid,  majestic,  beautiful,  in  architecture,  music,  adornment,  to  lay 
as  a  tribute  at  our  Sovereign's  feet.  Where,  consistently  with  other  claims,  this  may  be 
done,  it  should  be.  But  he  himself  will  make  our  Churches  his  "  glorious  high  throne," 
by  coming  into  their  midst.  On  how  many  a  Sunday  liis  people  have  known  that  he 
has  been  with  them  I 

"  The  King  himself  comes  near 
And  feasts  his  saints  to-day." 

And  by  asserting  his  power  over  men's  hearts.  This  is  his  most  glorious  power — to 
sway  the  spirit,  to  lead  the  will,  to  bend  the  heart.  And  this,  by  his  Spirit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  his  grace,  he  will  do,  and  so  the  Church  will 
become  "  a  glorious  high  throne  "  of  the  Lord.  3.  And  because  of  "  the  communion 
of  saints,"  and  the  consequent  union  of  the  Church  of  to-day  with  the  Church  of  all  the 
ages  past,  therefore  the  Church  is  God's  throne  which  has  been  "from  the  beginning." 
The  Church  of  to-day  is  in  the  honoured  succession  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days, 
through  its  long  line  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs,  saints,  and  thus  may  claim  to 
have  been  the  "  glorious  high  throne  "  of  the  Lord  "  from  the  beginning."  Let  us  cherish 
and  seek  to  hand  on  this  succession,  and  thus  justify  our  claim  to  the  august  title  con- 
tained in  these  words.     But  most  of  all  these  words — 

IV.  Remind  us  of  Christ  and  his  cross,  the  true  sanctuary  of  souls.  The  cross 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — type  of  all  ignominy  and  shame,  though  it  was — has  become 
the  Lord's  "  glorious  high  throne."  From  it  and  by  it  he  has  wielded  a  sovereignty 
80  glorious,  so  wide,  so  holy,  so  enduring,  that,  far  more  than  the  merov-seat,  its  ancient 
symbol,  it  deserves  thus  to  be  described.  Whether  we  consider  the  number  of  hia 
subjects,  their  character,  the  means  by  which  his  rnle  over  them  has  been  won  and  ia 
sustained,  or  the  nature  of  his  rule, — all  justify  the  ascription  to  his  cross  and  to  him 
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the  supreme  reference  of  these  words.  Let  each  one  ask  In  conclusion — Is  tht  crogg  of 
Christ  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,  the  place  where  we  worship,  the  beloved  retreat  of 
our  iouls  ?    Ghod  grant  it  may  be  I— 0. 

Ver.  17. — "  Be  not  a  terror  unto  me."  It  Is  a  common  observation  how  all  things  are 
afifected  by  the  medium  through  which  we  view  them.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
natural  vision,  but  yet  more  true  in  regard  to  that  which  is  mental  and  spiritual.  Thus 
God,  whom  the  prophet  speaks  of  (ver.  13)  as  "the  Hope  of  Israel,"  the  "Fountain  of 
living  waters,"  and  as  the  alone  true  Healer,  he  now  prays  not  to  be  "  a  terror  "  imto 
him. 

I.  Odd  IB  bo  to  thb  xrsaoDVi.  All  bis  attributes  are  terrible  to  them.  His  hoUneu, 
for  it  condemns  their  sin.  'Ria  Justice,  for  it  demands  their  punishment.  His  power,  for 
it  reveals  the  means  whereby  he  can  requite  them.  His  loue,  for  it  makes  their  sin  with- 
out excuse.  His  wisdom,  for  it  renders  them  unable  to  deceive  him.  Hence  it  is  that 
of  the  wicked  it  is  said,  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  They  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge.  To  think  steadily  of  them  must  be  a  tenor  to  their  souls. 
But— 

IL  Hb  seems  bo  at  times  even,  to  the  oodlt.  Gk>d  is  to  them  what  in  their 
happier  moments  they  delight  to  call  him — their  Father,  their  Redeemer,  their 
Strength,  their  Refuge  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  19).  But  at  times  he  seems  to  be  "a  terror"  unto 
them,  the  causes  of  this  are  sometimes :  1.  Morbid  state  of  health.  2.  Lack  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  3.  Backsliding.  4.  False  theological  teaching.  6.  Dwelling 
too  much  on  the  darker  and  more  mysterious  aspects  of  the  Divine  providence.  6. 
Depression  of  spirits.    7.  Prolonged  affliction. 

IIL  BtTT  tkueb  akd  bbighter  thouohtb  of  God  mat  be  bsoainko.  Various  means 
may  be  suggested.  1.  Dwdling  resolutely  on  the  mercies  and  loving-kindnesses  of  Ood. 
This  is  why  St.  Paul  bids  the  "careful,"  those  weighed  down  with  care,  to  make  known 
their  requests  to  God,  not  only  "by  prayer  and  supplication,"  but  "with  thanks- 
giving "  also.  And  elsewhere  he  bids  us  "  in  everything  give  thanks."  For  this  com- 
pels us  to  go  over  in  our  minds  the  happier  circumstances  of  our  lot,  and  when  we  do 
this  we  shall  find — 

"  Our  oheerful  cry  will  oftener  be, 
*  See  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  me.' ' 

2.  And,  u  the  words  of  St.  Paul  teach,  "prayer"  will  help  ua.     W« 

"  Kneel  and  east  onr  load, 
E'en  while  we  pray,  upon  our  God, 
Then  rise  with  lightened  cheer." 

The  public  worship  of  Gud  in  his  sanctuary,  in  union  with  his  people, — how  often,  like 
Hannati,  tlie  bouI  has  come  to  God's  house  burdened  but  gone  away  "  lightened  "  I  3. 
And  "  su^lication."  This  tells  of  the  more  private,  personal  outpourings  of  the  soul 
before  God.  Like  the  supplication  in  Gethsemane  compared  with  the  prayer — the 
Lord's  Prayer — given  for  the  common  united  use  of  his  people.  Here,  too,  vast  relief  is 
found,  and  the  cloud  clears  away  between  us  and  God,  and  his  face  shines  upon  us 
once  more.  4.  Careful  conscientious  dbtdience  and  perseverance  therein.  5.  Seeking 
to  comfort  others.  We  learn  in  teaching,  and  this  is  true  of  the  love  of  God  as  weQ 
as  of  other  truths.  6.  Coming  again  to  the  cross  of  Ghiist  as  having  nothing,  but  look- 
ing for  all  in  him. — 0. 

Vers.  19 — 27. — Sabhath  lanctification.  I.  In  what  it  consists.  Not  in  the  mere 
Judaic  strictness  of  the  Old  Testament  Law,  or  of  that  set  forth  in  these  verses.  All 
that  might  be,  and  yet  in  its  true  sense  the  sabbath  be  flagrantly  violated  and  its  pur- 
pose destroyed.  But  in :  1.  Best.  This  to  be  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  student  may 
no  more  pursue  his  studies  than  the  labourer  his  toiL  Rest  both  of  body  and  mind 
from  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  rest,  not  mere  slothfulness,  but  such  as  will  recreate  the 
exhausted  limbs  or  brain.  2.  Worship,  Kot  that  it  is  to  absolve  other  days  froiu 
worship  or  to  sanction  their  unhallowed  use,  but  to  lead  to  the  more  religious  regard  oi 
«U  our  days,  the  one  day  in  seven  is  specially  set  apart.    3.  Charitff.    In  works  at 
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mercy  and  love  to  our  fellow-men.  Proclaiming  the  gospel,  teaching  the  young,  risiting 
the  sick,  relieving  the  poor. 

IL  It  18  OF  Divine  command.  It  is  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  31 ; 
ii.  1—3 ;  Exod.  xx..  8 — 11).  And  its  emhodimcnt  in  the  moral  Law  seems  to  denote  its 
permanence  and  abiding  obligation. 

III.  Its  transfer  to  the  first  dat  of  the  week  does  not  alter  its  obligation 
Our  Lord  taught  us  "  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  and  therefore,  though  for  various 
reasons  its  observance  was  in  substance  transferred  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first,  yet, 
because  the  need  is  permanent,  the  obligation  is  likewise. 

IV.  All  God's  laws — as  well  as  his  written  Law — sanction  it.  Those  that  are  ; 
1.  Fhysical.  The  body  requires  it,  is  blessed  by  it,  harmed  if  deprived  of  it.  2.  Religious 
Religion  demands  set  times  and  observances.  Without  these  it  will  die  out.  The 
oKKhnth,  therefore,  is  imperatively  needed  if  religion  is  to  be  maintained  amongst  any 
people.  3.  Moral.  Secular  pursuits  tend  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  WorW- 
liness  is  dominant  enough  as  it  is  in  every  man ;  but  the  break  of  the  sabbath  does 
much  to  hold  these  mighty  but  malevoiiint  forces  in  check,  and  gives  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  other  and  counteracting  ones.  4.  Social.  The  indebtedness  of  happy  family  life, 
of  prosperous  uational  life,  of  friendship  between  man  and  man,  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
is  unspeakable  (of.  prize  essay,  '  Workman's  Testimony  to  the  Sabbath  ').  5.  Spiritual. 
What  records  have  the  sabbaths  of  spiritual  blessing  gained  on  and  through  the  holy 
observances  of  that  day?  Sinners  won  to  Gud,  burdened  consciences  blessed  with 
peace,  tempted  souls  strengthened,  sad  and  troubled  ones  made  joyful  in  God,  believers 
helped  forward  in  the  heavenly  road,  etc.  All  these  facts  attest  the  graciousness  and 
the  obligation  of  the  command  to  hallow  God's  sabbath.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
disregard  has  ever  been  followed  by  moral  and  spiritual  and  often  secular  deterioration. 
It  has  been  ill  with  those  who  have  set  at  nought  this  sure  law  of  God.  Therefore  let 
us  each  one  do  what  we  may  to  preserve  to  our  land  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  the 
weekly  sabbath.  Better  to  err  on  the  side  of  strictness  in  its  observance  than  on  the 
.lido  of  laxity.  But  let  us  not  think  that  we  have  hallowed  the  sabbath  unless  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  designed  have  been  secured  by  us.  It  is  but  a  means,  not  the  end, 
aud,  unless  it  have  furthered  in  us  love  to  God  aud  man,  each  sabbath  as  it  returns 
is  but  a  lost  day. — 0. 

Vers.  5 — 8. — Trust ;  human  and  Divine.  The  prophet  hero  presents  before  us  a  vivid 
contrast  between  two  types  of  human  character.  He  does  this  by  the  use  of  suggestive 
images  drawn  from  the  realm  of  nature,  as  one  accustomed  to  see  the  great  lessons  of 
iiidu's  moral  life  and  destiny  reflected  in  visible  forms  in  the  sandy  desert  and  sterile 
places  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  woody  banks  of  the  flowing  river. 
The  imagery  is  peculiarly  Oriental.  We  can  all  appreciate  it  in  some  measure,  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  scanty,  stunted  vegetable  growths  of  the  desert  side  by  side  with 
the  rich  foliage  that  clothes  the  moist  nivines  and  the  borders  of  the  water-courses,  can 
best  understand  the  exquisite  truth  and  fitness  of  the  analogies.  Consider  these  two 
opposite  kinds  of  trust — (1)  trust  in  man,  (2)  trust  in  the  Lord, 

L  Tbdst  in  man.  To  "  make  flesh  one's  arm  "  is  suggestive  of  personal  reliance  on 
merely  human  and  earthly  resources,  in  neglect  of  the  spiritual  and  Divine.  It  takes 
the  form  of  undue  self-confldtnce — confidence  in  one's  own  wisdom  and  strength,  or 
confidence  in  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  as  ignorant  and  weak  and  fallible  as  ourselves, 
or  confidence  in  that  which  is  outward  and  circumstantial — worldly  riches,  sensible 
gratifications,  material  guarantees.  'J'he  features  of  such  a  trust  are :  1.  Vanity.  Its 
bope  is  false  and  delusive.  It  has  no  sure  foundation.  It  seeks  life  in  the  region  of 
death.  As  the  plant  finds  nothing  to  nouiish  it  in  the  barren  sand,  so  man  can  never 
draw  the  nutriment  his  being  needs  from  mere  human  and  earthly  resource*. 

*  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himseli^ 
Uow  mean  a  thing  is  maul  " 

And  how  c«n  that  which  is  fleshly,  and  therefore  perishable,  ever  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  an  immortal  spirit?  2.  Loas  i  "  He  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh."  As  the  influence! 
that  com*  down  upon  it  from  the  heaven  above  are  lost  upon  the  plant  tlut  ia  rooted 
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m  the  desert  ground,  so  this  earthly  trust  rohs  a  man  of  the  power  to  use  aright  eren 
the  opportunities  of  higher  good  that  are  within  his  reach.  Heavenly  influences  appeal 
to  him  iu  vain.  He  knows  not  the  richer  possibility  of  good  that  surrounds  him,  fails 
to  apprehend  it,  cannot  see  when  it  cometh.  3.  Fruitlessness.  The  "  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness  "  yield  no  solid  food.  Labour  bestowed  on  them  is  profitless.  Such 
is  the  "  onrse  "  that  rests  upon  the  man  who  makes  the  "  arm  of  flesh  "  his  trust — a  vain 
hope,  destitution  of  the  good  that  might  be  his,  a  withered,  wasted  life. 

II.  Tkust  in  the  Lobd.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  whole  being  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  God.  His  is  a  life  fed  at  the  unseen  and  eternal  fountains.  "  Your  hearts 
shall  live  that  seek  God  "  (Ps.  Ixix.  32).  The  image  of  the  "  tree  planted  by  the  waters  " 
is  suggestive  of  certain  important  aspects  of  that  life.  1.  Orowth.  As  the  tree,  by 
the  mysterious  prolific  energy  with  which  it  is  endowed,  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  and 
spreads  forth  its  brancVies  over  a  wider  space,  so  the  freshness  and  force  of  Divine  life  in 
the  soul  manifests  itself  in  ever-deepening,  enlarging,  heightening  forms  of  moral  and 
practical  goodness.  This  is  a  matter  both  of  Divine  purpose  and  of  natural  organic 
tendency.  Spirit-life,  like  plant-life,  knows  no  stagnation.  Where  there  is  no  growth 
there  is  decay.  2.  Beauty.  Of  all  the  fair  objects  of  nature,  a  well-grown  tree  is  one 
of  the  fairest.  The  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  the  blending  in  harmonious  negligence 
of  its  forms  and  colours,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  among  its  leaves  and  branches,- all 
combine  to  make  it  the  fitting  type  of  moral  dignity  and  loveliness.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  the  graceful  imagery  of  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  when  we  remember  how  they 
dwelt  iu  a  land  of  olives  and  palm  trees,  of  cedars  and  lign  aloes  and  pomegranates. 
Godly  character  is  supremely  beautiful.  The  actual  forms  of  religious  life  that  one 
sometimes  meets  with  are  intensely  displeasing.  But  these  are  caricatures,  not  just 
representations.  Only  as  our  piety  is  pleasing  and  attractive  to  men  is  it  divinely  true. 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  .  ,  .  honest,"  etc.  (Phil.  iv.  8).  3.  Strength.  Here  is  the 
dea  of  a  resistive  force.  The  tree,  in  the  vigour  of  its  life,  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  unfriendly  climatic  influences.  It  fears  not  the  scorching  heat,  or  the  driving  blast, 
or  the  rushing  torrent.  It  is  as  though  it  "  saw  "  them  not.  All  religious  life  is  a  con- 
flict with  difficulties.  It  flourishes  just  so  far  as  it  is  able  at  once  to  appropriate  the 
good  and  repel  the  evil  that  environs  it.  Christ  gives  "  the  spirit  of  power  "  to  them 
that  believe  in  him — power  to  overcome  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most  seductive 
influences  of  a  hostile  world. 

"  Where  is  true  faith,  all  change  comes  graoiously," 

And  neither  providential  trials  nor  the  assaults  of  evil  can  shake  the  steadfastness  ot 
him  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  "  established  with  grace."  4.  Productiveness.  "  Neither 
shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit "  (see  also  Ps.  i.  3  ;  xcii.  14).  The  fruit  of  the  producing 
tree  is  the  final  development,  the  end  and  aim  of  its  life.  All  religious  thought  and 
feeling,  and  all  Divine  methods  of  spiritual  culture,  point  to  this  as  their  ultimate  issue 
— the  production  of  enduring  forms  of  practical  goodness.  "Herein  is  my  Father 
glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit "  (John  xv.  8).  If  Christ  is  our  living  root,  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  this  process.  The  new-born  soul  knows  no  decay  of  its  vital  energies, 
but  rather  an  eternal  enlargement.  "  It  gives,  but  still  increases."  The  more  it  gives 
the  more  it  increases.  "As  the  outward  man  perisheth,  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.''  And  when  death  comes  and  cuts  the  bod.y  down  and  lays  it  in  the  dust, 
it  only  sets  the  spirit  free  to  put  forth  the  powers  of  its  sanctified  life  in  new  forms 
of  service  in  a  nobler  sphere,  to  bear  fruit  for  ever  in  the  paradise  of  God. —  W. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  profound  impression  of  Judah's  sin.  I.  There  is  iupued  Judah's 
OWN  INDIFFBRBNOE  TO  ITS  BIN.  With  Supernatural  clearness  of  vision,  the  prophet  saw 
the  sin  of  Judah ;  and  he  spoke  concerning  that  sin  with  words  which  Jehovah  had  put 
into  his  mouth.  And  yet  it  is  evident  the  people  would  not  admit  his  representations 
as  being  correct  and  as  needing  urgent  attention.  The  great  bulk  of  them  thought  that 
he  was  inventing  or  at  least  exaggerating.  They  had  lived  so  long  amongst  evils  as  to 
have  become  quite  used  to  them ;  nay,  more,  they  made  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  of  them 
And  this  is  just  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  trying  to 
[lersuade  men  to  repentance.     They  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  there  is  anything  to 
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repent  of;  that,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  bo  far  are  they  from  being  in  a  right 
state. 

II.  Over  against  this  evident  indifference  there  must  be  set  the  prophet's  emphatic 

STATEMENT  OF   THE   HOLD   WHICH   SIN   HAS  UPON   THE   PEOPLE.      That  We  do  not  See  the 

evil  of  our  life  proves  one  of  two  things — either  that  there  is  no  evil  to  see  or  that  we 
are  spiritually  blind  and  cannot  see  the  evil  which  there  is.  Now,  spiritual  blindness 
has  for  its  usual  concomitant  spiritual  pride ;  and  the  man  spiritually  blind  is  the  very 
last  who  will  admit  that  he  is  so.  If  we  are  left  to  ourselves  we  shall  never  discover 
the  original  cause  and  fountain  of  all  our  troubles  ;  Bomething  outside  of  ourselves  must 
come  in  and  lead  to  an  altered  view  of  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  life.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  all  that  is  required  to  produce  that  alteration  of  view;  but  it  is 
very  plain  that  statements  such  as  that  of  the  prophet  here  must  be  helpful  to  produce 
it.  Is  it  not  a  great  matter  for  preachers  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  thorough- 
going, uncompromising  statements  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  For,  though  these  may  find  no 
present  practical  response  in  the  consciousness  of  the  hearer,  yet  this  very  failure  is  a 
reason  for  repeating  them  over  and  over  again,  until  in  some  critical  hour  the  faculty 
is  given  of  seeing  ourselves  as  God  sees  us,  which  is  a  faculty  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  one  so  often  commended  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Two  things  are 
here  referred  to — the  inscribing  instrument  and  the  substance  on  which  the  inscription 
is  made.  There  is  a  necessity  for  both  in  order  to  iflake  a  deep,  abiding,  noticeable 
impression.  A  pencil  may  make  upon  a  stone  a  mark  of  some  sort,  but  it  is  a  mark 
very  easily  rubbed  out ;  a  pen  of  iron  may  write  some  great  truth  upon  the  sand  of  the 
seashore,  but  one  wash  of  the  rising  wave  sweeps  it  all  away.  But  when  you  have  the 
materials  for  a  deep  inscription,  then  something  is  produced  which  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  destroying  that  on  which  it  is  written.  Little  wonder  was  it  that  these  people  of 
Judah  would  not  face  the  task  of  inspecting  their  hearts.  Sin  is  so  intimately  mixed 
with  the  heart  that  you  cannot  get  it  away  save  by  a  process  tantamount  to  the  removal 
of  the  old  inward  life  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one.  Hence  the  fitness  of  the  peti- 
tion, "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  But  there 
is  something  more  to  show  the  hold  which  sin  has  on  these  people,  and  that  is  the 
terrible  effect  upon  their  children.  A  great  many  details  might  have  been  heaped  up 
to  show  the  reality  of  Judah's  idolatry,  but  one  crowning  illustration  was  better  still. 
Not  even  the  most  hostile  to  the  prophet  could  well  deny  that  the  force  which  compelled 
them  to  inflict  such  cruelties  on  their  children  in  the  name  of  religion  was  a  hideous 
force.  Every  evil,  in  default  of  ability  immediately  to  see  its  real  nature,  must  be 
measured  by  its  worst  visible  effects.  And  this  is  just  what  the  prophet  does  here, 
when  he  puts  in  the  front  of  his  accusation  the  sufferings  of  the  little  ones  of  Judah. 
As  if  these  little  ones  had  not  enough  of  unavoidable  pain  to  suffer,  without  suffering 
being  sought  out  for  them. 

III.  The  effect  of  all  this  deeply  booted  evil  ab  seen  in  Jehovah's 
CONSEQUENT  INFLICTIONS.  (Vers.  3,  4.)  The  people  may  cry,  in  professed  amazement, 
"  Why  all  these  sufferings  ?  What  have  we  done  that  we  should  be  treated  in  this  way?  " 
The  answer  is  that  all  this  spoiling,  all  this  turning  of  the  promised  inheritance  into  a 
place  not  worth  having,  all  this  bitterness  of  exile,  were  not  produced  in  some  arbitrary, 
incomprehensible  way.  The  prophet  was  not  astonished  at  these  judgments  coming  ; 
he  saw  them  approaching,  and  knew  why  they  came.  Great  effects  always  have  great 
and  appropriate  causes  ;  and  great  causes,  left  to  operate  freely,  will  produce  great  and 
proper  effects.  Every  human  heart  holds  within  it  enough  to  make  indescribable 
misery;  and  unless  that  greater  cause  which  God  offers  to  put  in  certain  operation 
comes  in  with  its  counteracting  force,  we  may  be  sure  that  indescribable  misery  will  be 
produced.  Wherefore  let  us  pray  that  more  and  more  we  may  have  eyes  to  see  and 
perceive,  ears  to  hear  and  understand. — Y. 

Ver.  6. — The  curse  upon  the  man  who  trusts  in  man.  In  considering  this  passage  it 
IK  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  two  different  Hebrew  words  (la^  and  ons)  are  ren- 
iered  by  the  one  word  "  man."  A  recollection  of  this  difference  will  bring  much  more 
meaning  out  of  the  passage. 

I,  There  is  suggested  for  consideration  man  m  his  own  opinion  of  himself.  Hs 
leckouB  himself  as  *ui,  the  strong  one.    He  likes  to  estimate  his  great  resources  and  use 
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them  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  is  filled  with  the  ambition  of  aehieTing  great- 
ness in  many  ways.  It  is  by  his  strength  that  he  builds  Babel  and  the  Pyramids  and 
all  the  great  structures  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  gathers  great  armies  and 
makes  extensive  conquests.  He  leans  to  his  own  understanding  and  is  wise  in  his  own 
conceits.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  in  the  full  strength  of 
body  and  mind  to  take  in,  as  a  practical  check  upon  all  his  castle-building,  the  necessary 
weakness  of  human  nature.  The  discovery  of  our  weakness  will  always  be  a  humili- 
ating thing,  at  least  in  the  first  aspect  of  it.  We  do  not  like  to  relinquish  the  glory 
which  comes  from  physical  strength,  intellectual  skill,  in  short,  from  the  employment 
of  all  those  faculties  enabling  a  man  to  achieve  what  is  called  a  successful  career 
Genius  is  semi-deified,  while  thu  Spirit  of  Qod  working  through  some  common  man^ 
who  would  be  nothing  without  that  Spirit,  is  despised  or  neglected.  Successful  mili- 
tary and  naval  commanders  are  made  into  nobles  with  the  general  approval.  Every 
frelk  application  of  natural  forces  is  hailed  as  a  tribute  to  the  glory  of  mankind.  Even 
those  who  are  not  deceived  by  the  coarser  forms  of  human  power  are  deceived  readily 
enough  by  the  finer  ones. 

II.  Man  jm  God's  estimate  of  mu.    This  is  set  forth  by  a  threefold  indication  of 
man's  folly  and  wickedness.     1.  Ee  triists  in  man  ;  man  as  set  forth  by  the  word  dhn. 
The  strong  man  is  assuredly  no  stronger  than  that  upon  which  he  leans.    A  building 
may  be  of  substantial  materials,  but  all  its  strength  will  avail  nothing  if  the  foundation 
be  weak.     Mark  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  trusting  in  sinful  and  fallen  men.     God 
does  not  find  fault  with  us  for  trusting  in  bad  men  rather  than  good  ones.     He  is  speak- 
ing of  all  that  essential  defectibility,  that  susceptibility  to  temptation,  which  belonged 
to  man  even  before  he  fell.     We  might  put  the  matter  thus :  Cursed  is  the  man  who 
trusts  in  Adam,  who  forgets  that  he  himself  is  beset  with  temptations,  and  that  in  a 
moment  of  heedlessness  and  vain  self-confidence  he  may  fall  into  shame,  confusion,  and 
perhaps  despair.     2.  Ee  makes  flesh  his  arm.     All  strength  must  act  through  an  arm 
of  some  sort.    A  great  deal  of  human  power  makes  itself  felt  in  a  very  literal  way 
through  the  arm.     Sheer  strennth  in  wielding  the  sword  or  the  hammer ;  skill,  as  in 
holding  the  painter's  brush,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  the  musical  instrument,  and  the 
innumerable  tools  of  all  sorts  of  handicraftsmen.    Thus  the  arm  becomes  a  gre;it  repre- 
sentative, showing  all  the  varieties  of  human  strength  in  action.     Now,  where  man 
shows  his  folly  is  in  this — that  wishing  to  get  his  own  way,  to  work  out  his  own 
pleasure  and  glory,  he  has  no  better  instrument  than  flesh.     What  a  poor,  imcertain 
creature  man  is,  if  he  has  nothing  better  to  depend  upon  -than  his  natural  faculties  I 
The  eye  may  lose  its  vision,  the  arm  its  strength,  the  hand  its  skill,  and  then  where  are 
the  schemes  and  projects  of  the  ingenious  brain  ?    The  thing  intended  by  God  is  that 
man  should  be  as  an  arm  to  carry  out  into  action  the  wise  and  loving  projects  of  the 
Divine  will.     Then  there  is  no  failure,  no  disappointment.     What  cannot  be  done  in 
one  way  will  assuredly  be  done  in  another,  if  only  the  will  and  oounse'  of  God  stand 
supreme  in  our  regard.    3.  E  is  heart  departs  from  Jehovah.    The  great  frivilege  given 
to  Israel  was  that  they  had  been  brought  near  to  Jehovah.    Fallen  Adam  had  been  cast 
out  of  Eden,  but  believing  Abraham  had  been  drawn  near  to  God.     And  his  descend- 
ants in  particular,  the  chosen  nation  in  the  wilderness,  had  been  made  to  approach  to 
Jehovah,  the  great  I  Am,  the  Source  of  whatsoever  strength  and  energy  are  to  be  found 
in  his  universe.    Thus,  then,  we  see  the  peculiar  folly  of  the  children  of  Israel.     All  men 
are  fools  because  they  trust  in  man  and  make  flesh  their  arm  ;  but  the  Israelite  is  a  fool 
more  than  others  because  his  heart  departs  from  Jehovah.    He  cannot  depart  alto- 
gether; he  cannot  get  away  from  the  constraints  of  the  Omnipotent;  he  must  go 
through  all  the  sufl'eiings  that  are  coming  upon  the  guilty  land;  and  even  when  he 
departs  to  Babylon  he  will  not  leave  Jehovah  behind.     What  folly,  then,  that  he  does 
not  make  an  instantaneous  clearance  of  his  miwries  by  cleaving  with  purpose  of  heart 
to  Jehovah  as  Jehovah  desires  to  cleave  with  lulness  of  bUssing  to  him!     And  let  us 
recollect  that,  however  far  from  Jehovah  our  hearts  may  depart,  from  his  judgments  and 
penal  visitations  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  depart. 

III.  The  ouesb  which  bests  on  all  this  mistaken  belf-confidbnob.  Though 
there  seems  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  ver.  6,  it  is  best  for  practical  pur- 
pose* to  take  it  in  contrast  with  ver.  8.  If  we  plant  ourselves  down  confidently  among 
our  own  resources,  deceived  by  the  smiles  and  attractions  of  first  appearances,  we  must 
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not  be  astonished  if  in  due  time  the  appearances  vanish  and  leave  the  cheerless  realiticn 
of  the  wilderness.  Where  man  by  his  natural  vision  sees  the  garden  with  all  manner 
of  rich  possibilities,  God  teaches  the  believer  to  discern  the  desolation  and  barrenness 
that  lie  underneath.  Gardens  very  soon  become  wildernesses  if  the  heart  of  the  culti- 
vator departs  from  Jehovah,  Men  who  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  draw  around 
them  crowds  of  flatterers  and  dependents  no  sooner  fall  into  adversity  than  they  fall 
also  into  comparative  solitude.  The  time  is  coming  when,  if  we  have  nothing  better 
than  the  help  of  man  to  trust  to,  we  shall  really  have  no  help  at  all — Y. 

Vers.  7,  8. — The  blessing  on  the  man  who  trusts  in  Jehovah.  L  Man's  olaih  to  bk 
BBOKONBD  AS  STRONG  NEED  NOT  BE  AN  EMPTY  ONE.  He  deserves  the  appellation  of  -ai 
if  only  he  will  set  the  right  way  to  obtain  it.  Weak  as  he  appears  from  the  point  of 
view  given,  when  his  natural  resources  are  fully  opened  up  and  tested,  he  may  never- 
theless become  strong  by  the  favour  of  Jehovah  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements.  From  one  extreme  where  the  strength  of  the  godless  is  found  to  be  but 
a  mockery,  we  are  taken  all  the  way  to  another  extreme,  illustrated  by  the  confident 
assertion  of  the  apostle  that  he  could  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  gave  liim 
inward  strength.  W'e  are  every  one  of  us  meant  to  be  strong  with  a  strength  which 
can  meet  the  severest  tests;  and  those  who  are  the  weakest  in  other  respects  often  prove 
the  strongest  in  spiritual  life  with  what  it  requires  l)oth  of  activity  and  endiirance. 
And  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  be  observed  that  the  man  weak  of  will,  easily 
yielding  to  temptation,  bound  these  many  years  by  the  chain  of  some  dehumanizing 
habit,  c»n  be  made  strong  enough  to  overcome  his  enemies  and  trample  them  under  his 
feet.  There  is  that  in  him  which  can  be  so  renewed,  so  vivified,  that  he  will  become 
steadfast  and  energetic  in  attaining  the  Divine  purpose  of  existence.  Recollect  the 
instance  of  the  man  who  was  above  forty  years  old  when  his  feet  and  ankle-bones 
received  strength.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  bring  this  about  merely  for  this  man's 
physical  benefit ;  but  chiefly  that  those  who  were  inwardly  lame  should  be  stimulated 
to  seek  him,  and  have  the  feet  and  ankle-bones  of  the  inward  man  strengthened  for  a 
holy  and  a  truly  manly  service.  God  must  needs  pour  contempt  upon  the  boastings  of 
the  natural  man,  in  order  that,  when  he  has  effootually  humbled  him,  he  may  then  exalt 
him  into  the  possession  of  true  strength. 

II.  The  bequisitb  fob  the  attainment  of  tbtte  strength  is  pointed  out. 
Pointed  out  clearly  and  simply.  He  is  the  strong  man  who  trusts  in  Jeliovah,  and  he 
is  strong  just  as  far  as  he  does  trust.  Notice  how  the  requirement  of  trust  is  expressed 
twice  over,  first  by  a  verb  and  then  by  a  noun,  both  of  which  have  the  same  root-letters. 
It  is  as  if  we  first  saw  the  man  in  the  active  exercise  of  trust,  and  then  the  habitual 
confidence  of  his  nature.  We  see  the  man  trusting  and  we  also  see  the  trusting  man. 
"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  When  God  speaks,  the  trustful  hearer 
readily  acts  upon  the  strength  of  God  meaning  what  he  says.  The  statements  of  the 
gospel  transcend  human  powers  of  discovery,  and  they  can  only  be  believed  Iwcause 
God  makes  them — he  whose  regular  and  beneficent  ways  in  nature  prove  him  to  be  so 
true.  Man  by  faith  puts  himself  in  the  hands  of  God,  his  Maker,  and  then  he  can 
do  things  far  beyond  what  he  has  hitherto  imagined  to  be  practicable.  Look  at  the 
sublimest  illustration  of  this  ever  given  upon  earth;  when  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
believingly  said, "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Then,  in  a  very  few 
hours,  the  strength  imparted  even  to  the  d^ad  was  revealed  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

III.  Tub  iLLnsTBATioN  of  how  the  blessing  comes.  Possibly  there  is  here  a 
reference  to  some  regular  practice  of  the  foreseeing  planter  of  trees.  The  necessity  of 
planting  trees  near  water-courses  is  not  obvious  to  us,  seeing  that  in  our  moist  climate 
we  often  see  noble  umbrageous  trees  far  enough  from  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
children  of  this  world  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They  bear  in  mind — they  have  to 
bear  in  mind — the  scorching  heat,  the  rainless,  cloudless  heavens,  or,  if  cluuds  there  be, 
too  often  waterless  clouds,  mocking,  tantalizing  beauties  of  the  sky;  and  so  they  plant 
their  trees  where  they  may  stretch  out  their  thirsty  roots  to  the  passing  stream.  And 
yet  these  same  children  of  this  world,  prudent  for  their  trees,  may  yet  be  foolish  for 
themselves,  taking  up  a  position  in  life  admirable  for  the  gaining  of  temporal  ends,  but 
leaving  at  a  great  distance  the  river  that  flows  from  "  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb."   Thus  there  is  here  a  lesson  fi-om  the  tree  which  cannot  choose  to  the  man  who 
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can  choose.  We  all  have  our  choice  of  the  essentials  of  position.  There  are  two  seta 
of  circumstancfis — those  we  cannot  choose  and  those  we  are  bound  to  choose.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  us  all  to  be  planted  by  the  waters.  Gkid's  gifts  of  grace  flow  through  fixed 
and  well-defined  channels,  and  to  these  we  must  go.  We  are  not  allowed  to  make 
compromises.  A  very  little  seeming  difference  may,  in  reality,  make  all  the  difference 
between  wisdom  and  folly  in  this  matter.  It  did  not  need  that  the  tree  should  be 
planted  very  far  away  from  the  water,  a  few  yards  more  or  less  might  determine  the 
result.  There  is  also  in  this  illustration  the  notion  of  a  hidden  means  of  supply.  To 
outward  appearance  there  is  no  connection  between  the  tree  and  the  river ;  the  connection 
is  underneath,  and  it  is  real,  increasing,  and  constant. — Y. 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  searching  cmd  knowing  of  the  heart.  One  is  reminded  here  of  the 
oft-quoted  piece  of  advice,  "  Know  thyself."  The  prophet's  assertion  places  man  before 
us  as  the  victim  of  self-ignorance,  self-confidence,  and  self-deception.  He  talks  of  truth 
when  his  mind  is  full  of  error,  and  thus  he  is  prevented  from  taking  the  only  real  way  by 
which  he  can  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  In  the  prophet's  assertion  and  ques- 
tion, and  the  Divine  answer  given  to  the  question,  there  is  much  which  upon  the  first 
aspect  may  humiliate.  But  the  humiliation  will  itself  prove  a  cause  for  rejoicing  if  only  it 
leads  us  to  profit  by  God's  certain  knowledge  in  matters  when  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

I.  Think  of  the  vast  amd  iNCEEASisa  extent  op  humak  KNOWLBDaE.  If  a  man 
be  ignorant  of  his  own  heart  it  surely  cannot  be  because  he  himself  is  unfitted  for  the 
knowledge.  He  may  have  become  unfit,  and  the  unfitness  may,  by  neglect,  become  more 
pronounced,  but  he  cannot  be  unfit  by  reason  of  his  original  constitution.  One  may 
say  that  God  must  have  intended  him  to  have  sufiicient  knowledge  to  keep  his  inward 
life  right.  Otherwise  we  have  this  curious  contradiction — that  man  has  achieved  an 
immense  amount  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  his  physical  constitution,  but  is  doomed 
to  remain  in  uncertainty  and  bewilderment  as  to  the  laws  of  a  healthy  and  a  happy 
inward  life.  "  Who  can  know  the  heart  ?  "  says  the  prophet.  And  yet  even  with  the 
limited  knowledge  of  his  age  there  were  many  men,  doubtless,  who  knew  many  things. 
We  all  have  the  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  and  experiment,  and  it  is  the  largest 
pleasure  of  some  minds  to  exercise  these  powers.  And  yet  it  is  just  to  minds  that 
are  most  trained,  most  confident  in  the  principles  of  science,  and  moat  stored  with  the 
results  of  it,  that  this  question  might  be  put.  It  is  not  a  question  for  the  child  just 
beginning  to  learn  or  for  the  savage  unaccustomed  to  think ;  let  it  be  put  to  man  in 
his  highest  civilization,  and  then  the  fact  will  be  seen  that  the  question  is  no  vain  and 
inappropriate  one. 

II.  Thus  we  are  led  to  notice  the  dreadful  ignorance  which  mat  prevail  in 
THE  MIDST  OF  ALL  THIS  KNOWLEDGE.  The  progress  of  the  world  does  not  make  the 
prophet's  question  one  whit  less  pressing.  Nay,  it  becomes  more  pressing  than  ever. 
Other  objects  of  knowledge  have  an  ever-increasing  light  cast  upon  them,  and  by  the 
very  force  of  the  contrast  man's  inward  life  appears  in  still  deeper  darkness.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  continued  ignorance  may  be,  that  ignorance  does  continue,  so  far 
as  man's  unaided  efibrt  to  remove  it  is  concerned.  In  one  single  mind  we  too  often  see 
exemplified  vast  intellectual  knowledge  and  complete  spiritual  Ignorance.  He  who 
seems  to  know  everything  does  not  know  his  own  heart,  and  apparently  does  not  care 
to  know  it ;  reminding  one  of  the  man  who  had  travelled  over  the  whole  world  and  yet 
had  never  beheld  a  scene  as  wonderful  as  any  which  was  visible  from  a  point  on  his 
own  estate.  The  time  is  coming  when  knowledge  will  vanish  away.  But  the  neglected 
heart  will  still  remain  to  force  itself,  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  resisted,  upon  the  thoughts 
of  its  long  indifferent  possessor. 

III.  The  CAUSE  or  this  ignorance  is  made  plain.  It  all  lies  in  the  deceitfulnese 
and  utter  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  And  notice  in  particular  that  it  is  by  the  heart 
that  the  heart  is  to  be  known.  Heart-knowledge  is  not  like  other  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
it  depends  on  the  character  of  him  who  knows.  There  is  no  essential  contradiction 
between  high  intellectual  acquirements  and  a  hard,  selfish,  and  perhaps  even,  in  some 
instances,  a  profligate  life.  Men  of  refined  tastes  and  great  intellectual  sensibilities  may 
be  thoroughly  selfish,  careless  about  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  world,  so  long  as  these 
plant  no  thorn  in  their  pillows,  infuse  no  bitterness  into  their  cup.  But  one  who  would 
know  th*  heart  must  be  very  snie  pi  his  own  motives,  otherwise  he  may  make  human 
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Baiure  to  appear  better  in  some  respects  and  worse  in  others  than  It  really  ia.  The 
description  here  may,  therefore,  he  taken  as  applying  even  more  forcibly  to  the  heart 
that  kinows  than  to  the  heart  that  ia  to  be  known.  Here  the  great  difficulty  and  danger 
lie.  For  the  deceitful  and  corrupt  heart  can  be  known,  if  not  by  any  one  else,  at  all 
events  by  Jehovah  himself.  But  the  deceitful  and  corrupt  heart  cannot  know ;  it  does 
not,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  know  anything  at  all.  With  hearts  put  right, 
what  a  wonderful  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  knowledge 
win  there  be !  But  till  then  we  are  not  uulike  those  who  suffer  from  diseased  intellects. 
They  come  into  great  contrast  with  sane  people  from  the  way  in  which  their  minds  get 
filled  with  hallucinations  and  incongruities.  And  so,  if  we  try  to  compare  ourselves  in 
our  notiuns  of  things  with  Christ's  teaching,  we  shall  see  the  difference  between  the 
view  taken  by  a  sincere  sound  heart,  such  as  was  that  of  our  Lord,  and  the  view  taken 
by  corrupt,  deceitful  hearts,  which  ours  are  and  must  be  till  we  discover  the  need  of  a 
new  and  pure  life  to  be  put  into  them. 

IV.  God'b  pkrfeot  knowlbdqk  stands  in  the  place  of  oitb  ignobanoe  and 
EBKOB.  Gh)d  knows  us  in  all  our  motives,  through  all  our  concealments,  and  can  set 
our  secret  sins — the  operation  of  destroying  causes  that  lie  even  below  our  conscious- 
ness— in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  When  once  we  discover  how  competent  God  is 
to  search  and  try,  we  shall  then  see  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  deny  what  he  affirms,  to 
excuse  what  he  condemns,  and  to  make  out  that  we  are  not  responsible  when  he  lays 
evil  at  our  doors.  Jeremiah's  scornful  audiences  may  have  said  to  him,  "  How  come 
you  to  know  these  things  about  us  ?  How  come  you  to  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  bring 
these  dreadful  charges?"  But  then  we  know  that  they  were  not  the  prophet's  own 
chargos,  but  came  from  God  himself.  It  was  part  of  Jeremiah's  grief  that,  on  Jehovah's 
authority,  he  should  have  to  believe  things  so  bad  of  his  nation.  What  God  did  to 
Israel  was  just ;  and  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  it  was  seen  to  bo  just.  In  all 
great  exhibitions  of  Divine  wrath  we  must  be  silent,  recollecting  that  God  knows  what 
we  cannot  know,  and  perceives  necessities  where  we  can  perceive  none. — Y. 

Ver.  11. — Biches  wrongly  gotten,  and  the  consequence.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an 
illustration  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  is  more  obscure  than  the  thing 
to  be  illustrated.  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  with  regard  to  some  bird  a  popular  opinion 
which  made  the  prophet's  reference  very  suggestive  to  his  hearers.  The  fact  supposed 
is  that  some  bird  gathers  the  young  of  other  birds,  despoiling  the  nests  of  the  real 
parents,  only  to  find,  when  the  young  ones  get  sufficiently  strong,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  kept  to  its  nurture  and  control.  Whether  there  was  a  real  fact  corresponciiug 
matters  very  little.  If  we  want  a  familiar  and  sufficiently  correspondin.;  instance,  we 
may  find  it  in  the  not  unfrequent  one  of  a  hen  hatching  a  brood  of  ducklings,  only  to 
find  how  soon  their  alien  nature  is  manifested  when  a  pool  of  water  comes  within 
reach.    Note— 

I.  Thekb  18  A  EiGHTFUL  OETTiNG  OF  WEALTH.  External  property  occupies  a 
position  of  approval  in  the  Old  Testament  which  is  denied  to  it  in  the  New.  All  the 
way  through  the  New  Testament  the  perils  and  deceptions  attaching  to  mere  external 
wealth  are  strongly  insisted  on.  If  nut  condemned  per  se,  which  of  course  is  not 
possible,  it  is  yet  put  forward  as  a  heavy  burden  and  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  the 
Christian  who  has  it.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  that  very  wealth  is  magnified, 
doubtless  as  a  symbol  of  those  better  riches  which  would  appear  in  something  of  their 
proper  glory  and  satisfying  power  through  the  energetic  ministrations  of  Christ's  Spirit. 
God  saw  fit  for  a  time  to  recognize  ability,  industry,  and  integrity  in  a  way  which 
would  be  plain  to  the  most  carnal  of  men.  Take  Job,  for  instance.  And  even  in  the 
New  Testament  a  sharp  line  is  drawn  between  wealth  gotten  honestly  and  that  which 
came  by  extortion  and  cheating.  1'here  is  a  standard  of  integrity  recognized  by  the 
natural  man ;  and  God  also  recognizes  this  standard,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Miserably 
short  does  it  fall  of  his  appointed  height  of  perfection,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
Those  who  fall  short  of  even  the  moderate  requirements  of  their  fellow-men  God  will 
condemn.  On  them  he  will  set  an  unmistakable  mark,  But  in  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  modified  approval  of  those  who,  in  seeking  wealth,  strive  to 
keep  their  integrity  and  refrain  from  doing  that  which  may  degrade  and  Impoverish 
tholr  fellow-men. 
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IL  Thb  PECtJLtAB  UNCERTAINTY  OF  ILL-OOTTEN  WEALTH.  All  external  Wealth  ii 
ancertain.  "  Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away."  They  furnish  one  of  the 
most  impressive  testimonies  to  the  instability  of  terrestrial  society.  But  ill-gotten 
gains  are  peculiarly  unstable.  Every  rich  man  is  envied,  and  few  such  escape  slandei'. 
But  he  who  becomes  rich  by  unscrupulous  methods  has  to  lay  his  account  with 
hostility  on  the  part  of  all  whom  he  has  spoiled.  Methods  of  unjust  gain  cannot  but 
provoke  the  resolute,  persevering,  and  ultimately  successful  opposition  of  all  who  hate 
injustice.  Recollect  the  sudden  and  complete  loss  which  came  to  the  slave-holders 
of  America,  when  their  slaves  were  freed  as  a  matter  of  military  necessity.  It  is  true 
that  unjust  gains  seem  to  be  often  £is  stable  as  just  ones ;  but  still  the  peculiar 
uncertainty  remains.  A  Christian  possessing  external  wealth  bears  in  mind  the 
uncertainty  of  it,  just  as  he  bears  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  natural  life ;  but 
the  heaper-up  oi filthy  lucre  has  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  perils  of  all  human  life, 
but  also  with  those  inseparable  from  his  own  evil  courses.  In  some  great  storm, 
fatally  threatening  the  ship  of  state,  such  a  one  may  have  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
..lonah-fasbion,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  rest. — Y. 

Vers.  12,  13. — An  inspiring  invocation.  We  must  take  ver.  12  as  invocatory 
rather  than  indicative.  The  prophet  speaks  suitably  in  the  language  of  apostrophe 
as  he  refers  to  the  throne  of  Jeliovah  and  the  holy  heights  where  he  dwells.  "  0  throne 
of  glory,  height  of  beginning,  place  of  our  sanctuary!"  It  will  be  felt  that  this 
apostrophe  is  well  fitted  to  make  the  Hope  of  Israel  a  source  of  real  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  Israel. 

I.  The  throne  op  glory.  This  may  be  taken  as  having,  by  contrast,  a  double 
reference.  He  who  sits  on  this  throne  is  the  Deity,  Jehovah ;  hence  all  the  seats  of  the 
Gentile  gods  may  in  like  manner  be  considered  as  thrones.  And  because  he  who  sits  on 
a  throne  is  reckoned  as  a  king,  there  is  also  a  contrast  with  human  kings.  This 
reference  to  the  throne  of  glory  amounts,  thcirefore,  to  a  condemnation  of  all  idol  shrines 
and  human  thrones  as  places  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shrines  were  richly  decorated 
and  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration,  but  this  did  not  make  them  glorious.  The 
practices  of  those  connected  with  the  shrines  and  the  character  of  the  worshippers 
showed  that  instead  of  glory  there  was  shame.  It  has  been  the  mark  of  all  who  have 
turned  fi-om  formal  idolatry  or  from  the  equally  real  idolatry  of  a  worldly  spirit  to  the 
living  God,  the  God  of  Sinai  and  the  tabernacle,  of  Calvary  and  of  Pentecost,  that  they 
have  become  more  and  more  ashamed  of  their  ungodly  past.  Its  defilement  and 
unworthiness  have  been  seen  in  a  new  light  and  with  new  eyes.  When  the  slave 
becomes  a  freeman,  servitude  is  more  and  more  seen  to  be  inexpressibly  degrading.  And 
so  with  regard  to  the  thrones  of  human  kings :  these  are  just  the  places  where  human 
selfishness  and  pride  are  most  conspicuous.  To  see  how  base  and  fiendish  a  man  can 
become,  we  have  only  to  select  from  the  occupants  of  thrones.  It  is  not  meant  that 
kings  have  been  worse  than  common  men ;  but  their  elevated  position  has  both 
enlarged  their  opportimities  for  mischief,  and  also  ex\)Osed  them  to  tlie  gaze  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  A  'I'iberius  or  a  Nero  gets  an  immortality  of  infamy,  whereas 
an  obscure  villain  of  the  same  age  pajsses  swiftly  into  oblivion.  Those  kings  who  have 
really  glorified  thrones  did  so  only  as  far  as  they  were  viceroys  to  him  who  is  the 
King  of  kings.  Human  thrones  may  or  may  not  be  thrones  of  glory  so  far  as  glory 
can  belong  to  the  creature.  Jehovah's  throne  must  be  glorious  seeing  that  it  is  for 
ever  transfigured  with  the  effulgence  of  him  who  sits  thereon. 

II.  The  height  of  beginning.  "In  the  beginning  God  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  It  is  man  coming  in  afterwards  who  has  misemployed  and  degraded  what 
God  fashioned  with  certain  Divine  and  supremely  beneficial  ends  in  view.  Out  of  that 
which  God  has  made  for  his  glory  man  raises  up  things  to  glorify  himself,  Tha 
proudest  system  of  idolatry,  the  system  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  is 
but  of  yesterday  when  compared  with  those  heavens  which  are  God's  throne  and  that 
earth  which  is  his  footstool.  Measured  against  this  height  of  beginning,  the  most 
ancient  of  human  families  is  only  an  upstart.  It  is  like  the  mushroom  of  a  ni^^ht  when 
set  over  against  some  immemorial  tree.  The  abode  where  and  whence  the  glory  oi 
Jeliovah  is  manifested  is  not  a  Babel  edifice,  which,  however  high  it  may  rise,  ii 
buiniliatingly  conditioned   by  the  unstable  foundation  on  which  it  rests.     Human 
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power.at  the  summit  of  its  splendour,  has  traversed  and  conquered  large  tracts  of  the 
earth ;  and  bo  kings  get  the  name  of  great ;  but  the  greatness  is  only  a  momentary, 
unsubstantial  swelling.  Their  power,  like  that  of  the  sudden  torrent,  swiftly  passes 
away.  One  can  imagine  how  the  prophet,  while  he  talked  of  this  height  of  beginning, 
looked  to  the  heavens,  so  unaffected  by  all  the  strife  and  pride  of  the  generations 
which  succeed  one  another  in  this  lower  world.  Jehovah  lias  not  climbed  through 
long  struggles  to  his  height  of  glory.  There  may  be  evolution  and  graduation  among 
the  creatures  of  his  hand,  but  such  conceptions  of  progress  are  nothing  less  than 
blasphemous  when  we  try  to  apply  them  to  him. 

HI.  Thk  plaob  of  our  sanotuaby.  The  place  which  God  had  condescended  to 
make  holy  in  his  special  connection  with  Israel — the  place  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  rested — had  become  also  a  place  (the  history  of  Israel  being  witness)  where 
the  people  of  Israel  might  have  every  confidence  in  God.  The  temples  of  idols  had 
not  an  invariable  connection  with  the  triumphs  of  their  worshii)pers ;  but  just  in 
proportion  as  Israel  honoured  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  God  of  the  ark,  in  the 
same  proportion  they  were  made  to  see  the  effect  of  their  conduct  in  triumph  over 
their  enemies  and  success  in  their  own  affairs.  It  was  because  they  forsook  the  ark 
that  they  themselves  were  forsaken  in  humiliation,  adversity,  and  shame.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  prophet  is  thinking  of  the  ark  only  here.  The  true  place  of  sanctuary 
is  also  in  hiii  mind — the  invisible  abode  of  the  invisible  Jehovah.— Y. 

"Ver.  13. — "  Written  in  the  earth."  I.  An  jkbioation  of  why  men  depabt  fbom 
God.  *'  Those  who  depart  from  Jehovah,"  says  the  prophet,  "  shall  be  written  in  the 
earth."  Therefore  we  conclude  that  their  aim  is  to  be  written  in  some  more  durable  and 
trustworthy  substance.  When  they  are  spoken  of  as  departing  from  God,  the  description 
is  one  accommodated  to  onr  thoughts  rather  than  exactly  correspondent  with  reality. 
The  connection  has  been  real  so  far  as  mere  opportunity  and  privilege  were  concerned, 
but  nominal  also,  because  the  opportunity  and  privilege  were  never  seized.  God  has 
drawn  near  to  the  man ;  the  man  has  not  been  inclined  to  draw  near  to  God.  It  has 
seemed  to  him  that  in  drawing  near  there  would  be  such  a  subordination  of  self  as 
would  amount  to  self-effacement.  The  lusts  of  the  natural  man  are  everywhere 
checked  and  contradicted  by  the  commandments  of  God.  Hence  mau  strives  to  get 
away  from  God  and  into  such  relations  with  his  fellow-men  as  will^  he  thinks,  cause 
his  name  to  be  counted  for  more.  It  may  be  that  it  is  self-glory  he  is  seeking  for; 
to  have  his  name  deeply  graven  on  the  world's  memorial  tablets  as  one  who  has 
achieved  much  and  stood  out  like  a  Hercules  from  the  common  crowd.  It  may  be 
that  he  hopes  for  great  power ;  to  have  his  name  written  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
whose  interests  will  be  bound  up  with  his  so  that  they  cannot  succeed  if  he  fails.  It 
is  very  gratilying  to  the  pride  of  man  to  feel  tbat  others  cannot  do  without  him. 

II.  The  sure  result  op  departure  from  God.  Men  go  away  from  God  expecting 
to  have  their  names  written  in  the  marble,  and  a  very  short  experience  shows  that  they 
are  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  most  shifty  of  all  materials.  From  a  certain  point  oi 
view,  nothing  seems  more  irregular  than  the  preservation  of  what  was  written  in 
ancient  ages.  Deep  letters  on  hard  stones  are  long  faded  away,  while  characters  written 
on  parchment  or  even  paper  survive  to  this  day,  and  are  now  watched  with  an  atten- 
tion which  bids  fair  to  preserve  them  for  many  a  year  to  come.  But  every  one  can 
see  that  what  is  written  in  the  earth  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  quickly 
obliterated.  Such  writing  may  be  the  amusement  of  a  child ;  it  could  never  be  the 
serious  occupation  of  a  man.  And  yet  it  is  just  by  this  figure  that  the  folly  of 
apostates  from  God  is  set  forth.  They  write  their  names  on  a  spot  exposed  to  the 
trampling  crowd  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  in  their  own  selfishness  they  forget  of  how 
little  account  they  are  to  others  as  selfish  as  themselves.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  such  a 
warning  to  those  who  depart  from  God,  they  go  on  complaining  because  men  forget 
them.  It  is  just  the  way  in  which  they  must  expect  to  be  treated.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world.  After  all,  we  are  but  weak  creatures,  with  very  limited  powers,  and  we 
may  well  be  excused  if  we  cannot  keep  constantly  in  our  minds  those  who  have  some 
claim  on  our  sympathy  and  help.  It  is  no  fault  of  earth  that  it  is  earth  instead  of 
adamant.'  The  fault  lies  with  those  who  allow  theu:  names  to  be  written  there  instead 
of  in  the  enduring  place  which  God  has  provided  for  them. 
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III.  The  equally  sukb  result  from  cleaving  to  God.  Though  not  stated  in 
so  many  words,  it  is  cheeringly  implied  that  those  cleaving  to  God  have  their  names 
written  whence  they  can  never  be  erased.  For  their  names  are  indeed  written,  as  it 
were,  on  the  heart  of  God  himself.  He  cannot  either  forget  or  forsake  them.  They 
are  ever  remembered  in  the  wisdom  of  his  thoughts  and  the  resistless  movements  of 
his  ways.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  in  purely  human  relations  is  to  be 
written  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  us;  when  they  remember  us,  not  because  it 
is  their  interest  to  do  so,  but  out  of  an  unselfish  fulness  of  desire  for  our  welfare  and 
happiness.  But  how  much  better  is  it  to  be  thus  remembeied  by  God,  seeing  that 
with  him  there  abides  a  love  inexpressibly  deeper  than  any  human  affection,  and, 
along  with  this  love,  a  wisdom  and  power  with  which  even  the  highest  human  wisdom 
and  power  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  mentioned  I — T. 

Ver.  14. — He  wJiom  Ood  heals  i»  really  healed.  I.  The  coNSCiotrsNESs  of  individual 
neeu.  The  prayer  is  "  heal  me ; "  "  deliver  me.''  The  prophet  shows  how  deep  and 
pressing  is  his  own  need  by  the  use  of  two  figures.  He  feels  tlie  need  of  somethiu;^ 
being  done  internally  and  externally.  Internally  he  is  sick  at  heart,  wounded  and 
bruised  in  spirit.  He  needs  healing  from  the  state  of  mind  produced  through  being 
despised  and  rejected  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Still  worse  is  the  gnawing  pain  pro- 
duced as  he  views  the  wickedness  of  the  land  and  takes  knowledge  of  the  steadily 
advancing  calamities.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  beyond  all  this  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  bis  own  heart's  pollution  and  unworthiness.  So  far  as  natural  constitution  and 
natural  tendencies  were  concerned,  he  who  spoke  was  no  better  than  those  to  whom  he 
spoke.  Thus,  in  trying  to  waken  others  from  their  lethargy,  he  became  more  thoroughly 
wakened  to  his  own  state.  The  word  which  God  had  put  into  his  mouth  was  spoken, 
not  only  to  the  outside  audience,  but  down  to  his  own  sinning  and  ignorant  heart. 
God  cannot  take  for  prophets  and  apostles  those  who  care  little  about  their  own 
spiritual  need.  Paul  became  a  better  apostle  because  he  reckoned  himself,  in  such 
sincerity,  the  chief  of  sinners.  It  ought  to  be  no  marvel  that  those  to  whom  we  speak 
are  indifferent  to  their  state,  if  we  who  speak  to  them  are  largely  indifferent  to  our  own. 

II.  The  vanity  op  seeking  elsewheeb  than  to  God.  The  very  confidence  which 
Jeremiah  expresses  that,  if  only  God  heals  him,  he  will  be  truly  healed,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  had  some  experience  of  other  modes  of  healing,  such  as  had  looked  very  promising 
at  first,  but  proved  utterly  vain  in  the  end.  As  a  general  rule,  we  have  to  be  disappointed 
in  human  agencies  of  healing  before  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  Divine  one.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  disease  are  adequately  discovered, 
until  we  discover,  from  experience,  how  vain  human  resources  are  against  it  We 
may  be  able  to  mitigate  symptoms,  to  deaden  pain,  to  rouse  into  a  temporary  cheerful- 
ness ;  but  in  the  end  the  relapse  is  certain  and  more  confirmed  than  ever.  It  was  « 
great  thing  for  the  prophet  to  be  brought  to  feel,  as  he  evidently  was,  that  anywhere 
else  he  went  would  be  with  the  probability  of  failure.  With  God  there  is  not  only  the 
certainty  of  success,  that  success  is  with  him  alone. 

III.  The  prophet's  confidence  in  God  as  a  Healbb.  The  way  in  which  he 
expresses  this  confidence  is  most  worthy  of  notice.  His  confidence  is,  not  that  God  will 
do  something  for  him,  but  that  whatever  God  does  will  be  adequate  for  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  much  to  feel  that  one  may  count  upon  Divine  sympathy  aad  effort ;  it  is 
still  more  to  feel  that  whatever  help  God  gives  will  rise  to  the  intensity  of  the  need. 
He  who  gives  the  spirit  of  conviction,  working  deep  in  the  natural  heart  and  showing 
its  diseased  state  and  defiling,  polluting  activity,  gives  also  the  spirit  of  a  real  healing. 
The  great  ground  of  apprehension  arises,  not  from  the  magnitude  of  the  spiritual 
disease,  but  from  the  indifference  of  the  sufferer  and  his  indisposition  to  submit  his 
heart  to  God's  searching,  healing  power.  The  moment  we  are  willing  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  great  Physician,  that  moment  the  worst  disease  becomes  a  manageable 
and  a  virtually  conquered  thing.  The  course  of  the  healing  process  may  be  long, 
tedious,  and  painful;  but  what  matter  these,  if  the  end  be  perfect  healing  and  ever- 
lasting health  ? — Y. 

Ver.  lb.— "Where  it  the  word  of  the  Lordf  I.  Thb  pretext  and  aim  of  this 
(tUESTioK.     The  prophet's  subsequent  comment  on  the  question  shows  with  what  bitter 
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hatred  to  bim  it  was  asked.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to  reflect  that  these  very  words  might 
be  asked  in  a  far  different  spirit ;  that  they  might  come  from  the  depths  of  an 
ignorant  seeking  heart,  wandering  long  amid  idolatries  and  human  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, without  hearing  anything  to  seive  as  bread  of  heaven  for  the  deep  hunger 
within.  There  are  people  upon  whom  God's  Word  has  been  pressed  in  every  variety 
of  appeal  and  representation.  The  Word  has  sought  them  out  again  and  again ;  and 
yet  in  the  end  all  they  can  do  is  to  cast  a  scornful  doubt  on  whether  it  is  the  Word  oi 
God  at  all.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  they  did  not  mean  to  insult  Jehovah ;  all 
they  had  in  view  was  to  express,  in  the  most  stinging  way,  their  bitter  hatred  of 
this  pertinacious,  plain-spoken  prophet — this  man  who  had  come  as  a  comparative 
youth  from  little  Anathoth,  rebuking  those  who  were  high  in  rank,  old  in  years,  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  No  fallacy  infecting  the  regions  of  practical 
life  is  more  pernicious  than  that  which,  professing  to  admit  the  authority  of  him  who 
sends,  yet  discredits  the  status  of  his  professed  messenger.  It  is  thus  very  easy  to 
evade  unpleasant,  humiliating  messages.  So  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  were  fanatic- 
ally solicitous  to  honour  their  conception  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  part  of  this  devotion,  they 
ended  by  crucifying  Jesus  as  a  blasphemer.  The  very  people  who  asked,  "  Where  is 
the  word  of  Jehovah?  "  may  have  been  the  first  to  frame  plausible  repudiations  of  any 
wish  to  blaspheme  him.  Their  great  aim  and  purpose  was  to  put  this  upstart  Jeremiah 
in  his  proper  place.  They  probably  thought  that  these  scornful  speeches  might  become 
at  last  as  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  The  lesson  is  plain :  do  not  reject  truth,  or  in  any  wise 
try  to  evade  it  because  it  comes  through  some  one  you  do  not  like.  What  Jeremiah 
said  here,  respecting  the  character  and  work  of  these  men,  was  true ;  and  they  do  not 
deny  the  truth.  They  simply  ignore  the  charges,  and  by  one  scornful  question  hint  that 
the  threatenings  connected  with  the  charges  are  but  as  empty  words. 

II.  The  WATS  in  which  this  question  mat  be  answered.  Jeremiah,  we  perceive, 
has  his  own  answer  appropriate  to  his  individual  circumstances.  He  falls  back  on  his 
integrity.  God  knows  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  his  heart.  God  had  put  into  his 
mouth  the  words  he  had  spoken.  They  did  not  rise  out  of  his  personal  feeling ;  they 
were  not  the  breathings  of  an  egotist,  a  fanatic,  a  madman,  an  enemy  of  his  country. 
But  inasmuch  as  this  question  is  ever  being  asked  by  a  certain  class  who  will  not 
believe  in  a  Divine  plan  of  the  world — partly  revealed  in  Scripture  and  the  partial 
execution  of  which  is  shown  in  history — it  is  well  to  remember  how  Jehovah  has 
honoured  his  servants  who  have  had  in  any  way  to  fill  the  office  of  prophets.  He  who 
has  gone  forth  to  threaten  the  persistently  impenitent  has  never  been  without  some 
achieved  judgment  of  God  which  he  might  adduce  as  an  illustration.  The  shadows 
cast  forward  into  the  future  have  their  correspondences  in  the  substances  belonging  to 
the  past.  If  we  could  only  summon  out  of  the  invisible  world  the  generation  which 
perished  in  the  Flood,  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 
these  who  were  destroyed  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,  and  many  others,  they  would  be 
able  to  give  no  uncertain  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ?" 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  only ;  it  has  in  it  a  power  which  can  be  manifested 
in  all  needful  abundance,  with  all  needful  rapidity,  and  in  whatever  aspect  may 
be  proper  to  the  occasion.  God's  Word  becomes  a  complete  and  plainly  perceptible 
deed  exactly  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Shall  man  be  able  to  arrange  a  time-piece  so  that 
when  the  hour  hand  and  minute  hand  together  point  to  twelve  there  shall  be  the 
striking  which  signifies  noon  has  arrived ;  and  shall  not  God  be  able  to  order  the 
mysteries  and  complexities  of  the  world  so  as  to  bring  out  the  intended  results  just 
when  he  wants  them?  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  times  and  seasons ;  but  most  emphatic- 
ally it  is  for  us  to  believe  that  every  word  of  God  is  true.  These  very  scorners  of 
Jeremiah  were  about  to  add,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  yars  at  most,  an  illustration 
as  forcible  as  any  that  what  God  has  spoken  may  be  taken  as  already  done.  God's 
calm  advancing  of  his  kingdom  should  do  much  to  make  his  people  calm.  It  is  our 
fault  if  the  sarcasms  of  the  unbelieving  become  anything  more  than  words ;  and  mere 
words  are  best  met  by  a  silent,  patient,  and  believing  continuance  in  well-doing.— Y. 

Vers.  16 — 18. — The  propliefs  consciousness  of  integrity.  We  may  take  it  that  this 
one  question,  "  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ?  "  stands  for  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
taunt.    The  appeal  to  God.  with  which  the  prophet  follows  up  the  mention  of  this 
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questioD,  shows  how  much  he  felt  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  did  not  expostulate  with  his  enemies  upon  their  injustice ;  but  evidently 
hia  great  resort  was  to  the  Crod  who  had  sent  him.  If  men  perversely  attributed  to  him 
daring  imposture  and  bitter  malignity,  he  could  do  nothing  but  fall  back  on  God's  know- 
ledge  of  hia  course  and  motives.    Four  points  are  noticeable. 

I.  His  office  a8  a  prophet  was  not  the  result  of  discontent  with  a 
PBEViouB  occupation.  He  had  not  hastened  from  being  a  shepherd.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  have  continued  as  a  shepherd  at  Anathoth.  It  was  not  he  who,  looking  out 
on  the  larger  world,  had  wished  to  become  conspicuous  on  a  busieir  scene.  He  left  hia 
sheep  because  God  had  called  him,  as  he  called  Moses,  David,  and  Amoa.  It  is  true 
that,  if  a  prophet  would  do  his  work  ex  animo,  he  must  choose  it ;  but  first  of  all  be 
must  be  chosen.  It  must  be  made  perfectly  plain  to  him,  in  a  sober,  wakeful  moment, 
when  all  the  faculties  of  life  are  collected,  that  he,  and  not  some  other  person,  was 
called  to  this  work ;  to  this  work,,a.nd  not  to  some  other  work.  The  office  of  a  prophet, 
with  all  its  toils,  sufferings,  perils,  and  temptations,  was  assuredly  not  an  office  to  be 
grasped  at.  It  needed  that  one  should  count  the  cost.  We  are  not  told  much  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  prophets,  but  some  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  known  long 
periods  of  discipline.  For  Jeremiah  to  say  that  he  had  not  hastened  to  ba  a  prophet 
really  means  that  he  had  gone  into  the  work  with  great  deliberation,  slowly  and 
steadily  following  where  God  slowly  and  steadily  walked  before  him.  There  is  no  haste 
in  God's  dealings,  though  in  crises  there  may  be  suddenness  and  ra|iidity  of  action ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  haste  with  those  who  are  the  instruments  and  messengers  of 
Qod's  dealings. 

II.  The  repudiation  of  everything  wke  personal  malignity.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  a  calamitous  day,  but  he  spoke  as  one  whose  inexpressibly  painful 
duty  it  is  to  break  bad  news.  Moreover,  it  was  bad  news  which  concerned  him  aa  much 
aa  every  other  member  of  the  nation.  He  was  not  a  mere  outsider,  looking  on  with 
pity  at  events  which  did  not  concern  him  individually.  The  calamities  of  his  native 
land,  although  he  might  be  free  from  their  worst  effects,  could  not  leave  him  altogether 
unsmitten.  Doubtless  there  were  moments  when  he,  like  Paul,  could  have  wished 
himself  accursed  for  his  brethren's  sake.  His  feelings  when  ho  bad  to  speak  of  impend- 
ing calamities  would  be  of  the  same  kind  (not,  of  course,  so  pure  and  intense)  as  those 
which  Jesus  had  when  he  apostrophized  Jerusalem,  rushing  to  its  fall,  and  careless  about 
the  things  which  made  for  its  peace.  Terrible  truth  may  be  spoken  very  tenderly  and 
beseechingly.  Juries  find  verdicts  condemning  to  death,  and  judges  pass  the  corre- 
sponding sentences,  which  they  would  all  of  them  gladly  escape  if  fidelrty  to  truth  and 
duty  left  an  open  way.  That  tenderness  which  shirks  duty  because  of  present  pain 
and  difficulty,  often  proves  in  the  end  to  be  the  worst  of  cruelty. 

HI.  The  words  of  the  prophecies  are  expressly  ATTRiBi^TED  TO  God.  It  is  a 
natural  course  to  hold  a  man  responsible  for  all  that  comes  from  his  lip.s.  The  prophet 
could  not  escape  this  responsibility.  It  was  not  his  to  complain  that  hia  auditors 
challenged  him  as  the  constructor  of  these  unpalatable  speeches.  If  they  looked  to 
him,  he  in  turn  did  the  wise  thing,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done — he  looked  to 
God.  He  was  able  to  do  this  because  he  had  been  faithful.  He  had  not  garbled  or 
mutilated  his  message  to  make  it  more  tolerable.  He  understood  perfectly  well  what, 
nevertheless,  many  fail  to  understatid,  that  truth  depends,  not  on  what  men  are  able  to 
understand,  but  on  what  God  clearly  reveals.  The  prophet  was  in  no  manner  of  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  by  which  he  spoke.  Looking  back  and  reviewing  his  utterances,  he 
was  perfectly  sure  that  he  had  not  confused  his  own  thoughts  with  the  commanded 
words  of  Jehovah.  If  what  God  reveals  for  us  to  speak,  we  speak ;  and  if  what  he 
reveals  for  us  to  believe  and  act  upon,  we  do  believe  and  act  upon ;  then  with  the 
utmost  confidence  we  can  go  to  him  for  support  and  defence.  What  could  Jeremiah 
have  done  in  his  extremity  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  his  fidelity  as  »  prophet 
of  God  ? 

IV.  God  knew  the  truth  or  all  that  the  prophet  was  assertino.  "Thou 
knowest."  God  knew  his  servant's  heart ;  knew  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his 
service.  It  was  of  no  use  arguing  with  men.  Either  they  were  unable  to  discern  how 
true  and  apposite  were  his  words,  or,  discerning,  they  were  not  willing  to  make  » 
sorreepondmg  acknowledgment.     But  where  men  were  ignorant  Qod  had  perfect 
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knowledge ;  where  men  were  indifferent  God  showed  the  deepest  interest.  Hence  thi 
prophet  could  look  to  him  confideDtly  for  continued  support  and  ample  vindication, 
Bightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  revengeful  or  merely  personal  in  ver.  18.  We  may 
well  beheve  that  the  prophet's  great  anxiety  was  tliat  the  truth  of  Jehovah  should  be 
honoured,  even  though  it  might  be  by  terrible  judgments  upon  despiserg  and  unbe- 
lievors. — T. 

Vers.  19 — 27,—7%ehalloiBingo/tke  sabbath  day.  I.  Thb  placb  fob  announcing 
THE  MESSAGE.  1.  It  Was  a  place  where  the  king,  as  much  as  the  people,  would  hear. 
Whatever  else  may  be  signified  by  "  the  gate  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  it  seems 
clear  that  it  was  a  gate  in  which,  at  certain  times,  the  king  would  be  found.  In  his 
own  house  it  might  be  impossible  to  gain  access  to  him  ;  but  the  gate  was  open  to  all ; 
and  there  he  could  not  choose  but  listen  to  a  man  who  would  speak  earnestly  and 
commandingly  ;  because  the  word  of  Jehovah  lodged  in  him,  came  from  the  depths  of 
his  concurring  heart.  The  kings,  doubtless,  by  their  own  individual  leadership  and 
encouragement,  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  evil  of  sabbath-breaking.  The  state 
of  Jerusalem  in  particular  would  be  largely  influenced  by  them.  A  corrupt  court 
makes  a  corrupt  capital,  and  a  corrupt  capital  is  not  without  effect  towards  the  making 
of  a  corrupt  nation.  2.  Itwat  the  place  for  the  greatest  general  publieity.  One  gate  is 
specified,  but  nut  one  of  the  gates  was  to  be  omitted.  The  king,  with  his  peculiar 
responsibilities,  was  warned  in  a  peculiar  way ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  such  a  private 
and  irresponsible  position  as  to  be  without  concern  in  the  message.  The  ten  command- 
ments were  commandments  for  every  individual  among  the  people ;  hence  the  need  of 
a  warning  which,  in  the  mode  of  giving  it,  should  be  Hkely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all. 
It  was  Jehovah's  message  delivered  at  least  as  many  times  as  there  were  gates  in 
Jerusalem.  We  may  well  believe  that  it  was  delivered  over  and  over  again.  No  note 
of  time  is  given,  but  of  course  the  prophet  would  choose  the  time  when  there  were  most 
passengers ;  nor  would  he  omit  to  deliver  the  message  upon  the  sabbath  day  itself. 
3.  The  message  was  given  upon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  scenes  of  transgression. 
If  the  prophet  went  to  one  of  the  most  frequented  gates  on  a  sabbath,  there  he  found 
transgressors,  crowds  of  them,  in  the  very  act  of  transgression.  They  could  not  deny 
the  act,  and  all  he  needed  to  do  wat  to  adduce  the  commandment  against  it.  God  can 
always  make  it  clear  that  he  does  not  send  forth  hia  prophets  without  occasion. 

II.  The  message  itself.  This  command  with  respect  to  the  sabbath  day^seemi 
to  come  in  very  abruptly  here.  And  yet  no  one  who  considers  the  prominence  of 
Jehovah's  injunction  to  "  remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  "  will  wonder  at  the 
definiteness  and  emphasis  of  the  prophet's  message.  The  details  of  his  message  make 
it  only  too  sadly  evident  how  far  the  people  had  departed  from  the  original  command- 
ment. Here  we  have  one  of  two  extremes  of  disobedience  in  which  the  practical 
attitude  of  Israel  towards  this  commandment  appears.  The  sacred  day  which  God  had 
hallowed  both  in  word  and  deed  was  recklessly  and  shamelessly  made  into  a  common 
day.  If  a  stranger  went  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath,  he  might  have 
great  difficulty  in  discerning  by  any  external  sign  that  it  was  a  sabbath.  The  people 
would  be  going  into  the  city  and  coming  out  of  it  much  as  on  any  other  day.  The  other 
extreme  is  seen  in  the  reasonless  and  fanatical  formalism  of  the  Jews,  who  so  often 
attacked  our  Lord.  There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  externally  between  these  two 
extremes.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  consider  that  such  a  transition  should  be  possible 
from  the  careless  crowding  of  the  gates  with  burdens  on  the  sabbath,  to  the  savage 
bigotry  which  attacked  Jesus  for  healing  sick  folk  on  the  same  day.  _  Yet  underneath 
exlernal  differences  there  was  the  same  unabated,  worldly,  ungodly  spirit.  Those  whom 
Jesus  had  to  denounce  for  their  shameless  trafficking  in  the  holy  precincts  were  the 
children  of  those  whom  Jeremiah  had  to  denounce  for  doing  their  own  selfish  will  and 
needless  acts  on  God's  sabbath.  And  so  we  see  that  this  passage  from  the  prophet 
needs  to  be  considered  along  with  those  passages  in  the  Gospels  where  Jesus  deals  with 
the  Sabbatarianism  of  his  time.  His  painful  experiences  of  such  professed  honourers 
of  Gbd,  and  his  searching  exposures  of  them,  need  to  be  complemented  by  this  message 
of  Jeremiah.  We  shall  always  find  in  Scripture  something  to  check  us  from  "  the  false- 
hood of  extremes."  Sabbatarians  twist  a  commandment ;  sabbath-breakers  trample  it 
nnderfoot.     The  evil  which  Jeremiah  deals  with  here  is  dealt  with  even  more  solemnly 
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by  EffliSkiel  (xxiL  1 — 12,  where  in  ver.  8  eabbath-breaking  is  particularly  referred  to  as 
one  olf  many  terrible  transgressions.  See  also  Neh,  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  16 — 22 ;  Isa,  lyi  2 ; 
Ezek.  II.  12—24  ;  ilvi.  1— 5).— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVnL 


This  chapter  is  the  introduction  of  a 
gioup  of  prophecies  (extending  to  ch.  xxv.) 
of  various  dates ;  their  sequence  has  evidently 
not  been  determined  by  chronological  con- 
siderations. The  prophet's  first  object  is, 
perhaps,  to  refute  the  scoffing  inquiry  (ch. 
xvii.  15),  "What  has  become  of  the 
[threatening]  word  of  Jehovah?"  and  to 
justify  the  glorious  promise  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  chapter.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  threatenings  and  promises  alike  is 
conditioned  by  the  moral  attitude  of  the 
people  (comp.  Ezek.  ixxiii.  11).  God,  as 
it  were,  holds  them  in  either  hand,  and 
there  is  scill  time  (contrast  ch.  xvi.  21)  to 
choose  the  sweet  and  reject  the  bitter  by 
sincerely  turning  to  their  true  Friend. 
Unhappily  the  people  misuses  its  day  of 
gi'aoe,  and,  instead  of  liotening  to  God's 
messenger,  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  him  by 
persecution.  Upon  this,  Jeremiah  falls 
again  into  the  tone  of  bitter  complaint,  and, 
so  far  from  interceding  for  his  people,  does 
the  very  opposite;  on  which  painful  and 
mysterious  phenomenon,  see  remarks  in 
general  Introduction 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  simple  and  familiar 
craft  of  the  potter  becomes  a  parable  of 
religious  truth  (comp.  Isa.  xxix.  16;  xlv.  9; 
Ixiv.  8;  Ecclus  xxxiii.  13;  Rom.  ix.  20; 
and  the  account  of  man's  creation  in  Gen. 
ii.  7,  which  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
figure).  God  has  the  sovereign  right  to  do 
as  he  vfills  with  his  own  handiwork ;  thus 
much  can  be  expressed  by  the  figure.  But 
the  moral  element  in  Jeremiah's  teaching 
stands  outside  this,  viz.  that  the  Divine 
action  is  governed,  not  by  mere  caprice,  but 
a  regard  for  character.  "The  thought  is  not 
so  much  the  arbitrariness  as  the  patience  of 
God,  who  will  bring  men  to  be  what  he 
would  have  them  be  in  the  end,  as  the  potter 
eventually  twists  the  clay  to  the  shape  he 
originally  intended,  stubborn  as  the  clay 
may  be."  But  whether  Jeremiah  meant  the 
lesson  which  Mr.  Maurice  deduces  from  his 
words  may  bo  gravely  doubted.  It  is  not  of 
individuals  that  the  prophet  is  thinking, 
but  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  nation  as 


destined  to  be  all  but  certainly  saved,  but 
as  placed  before  a  serious  and  awful  decision. 
(For  different  lessons  derived  from  the 
same  figure,  see  the  '  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra '  of 
Browning.)  Egypt  and  Palestine  were,  as 
it  seems,  at  one  in  tlie  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  potter's  art.  Dr.  Birch  has  given  us 
an  account  of  the  Egyptian  potter  at  his 
work,  as  he  appears  in  the  pictorial 
representations  at  Beiii  Hassan  ('Ancient 
Pottery,'  pp.  33 — 35),  and  Dr.  Thomson  has 
described  the  procedure  of  ■»  potter  in 
modern  Palestine  ('  Tlie  Land  and  the 
Book,'  p.  520).  The  chief  difference  between 
them  seems  to  be  that  in  Egypt  the  wheel 
was  turned  with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
vase  shaped  with  the  ri^'ht,  while  in 
modern  Palestine  the  wheel  is  turned  with 
the  foot.  "Taking  a  lump  in  his  hand," 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  he  pliced  it  on  the  top 
of  the  wheel  (which  revolves  horizontally),  , 
and  smoot):ed  it  into  a  low  cone,  like  the 
upper  end  of  a  sugar-loaf;  then  thrusting 
his  thumb  into  the  top  of  it,  he  opened  a 
hole  down  through  the  centre,  and  this  he 
constantly  widened  by  pressing  the  edges 
of  the  revolving  cone  between  his  hands 
As  it  enlarged  and  became  thinner,  he  gave 
it  whatever  shape  he  pleased  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  expedition."  It  should  bo 
observed  that  in  ver.  3  the  "wheels,"  or 
rather  "  two  wheels,"  spoken  of  are  simply 
the  two  round  plates  which  formed  the 
horizontal  lathe  of  the  potter. 

Ver.  4. — And  the  vessel  that  he  made, 
etc. ;  rather.  And  whenaoever  the  vessel  .  .  . 
was  marred  in  the  hand  of  (he  potter,  he 
made  it  again  another  vessel. 

Vers.  7, 8. — At  what  instant,  etc. ;  rather. 
One  instant  I  may  speak  .  .  .  iut  if  that 
nation,  against  which  1  have  spolcen,  turn 
from  their  evil,  I  repent  of  the  evU  that  I 
thought  to  do  unto  them.  A  similar  render- 
ing for  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  they  said ;  rather,  But  they 
go  on  laying  (comp.  Ezek,  xxxiii.  17,  20). 
There  is  no  hope.  The  rendering  may  be 
easily  misunderstood.  The  speakers  are 
not,  as  we  might  suppose,  despondent  about 
their  state  and  prospects,  but  tliey  seek  to 
check  the  troublesome  preacher  by  the 
warning  that  he  has  no  chance  of  success 
(so  ch.  ii.  25).  Imagination;  rather,  <titb- 
iumness  (as  constantly). 

Ver.  14. — Will  a  man  ibdve  the  snow  ol 
Iiebanon,  etc.?    This  passage  li  unusnall; 
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jbecQie.  Literally  we  miiBt,  it  would  aeem, 
render,  Doth  the  snmo  of  Lebanon  fail  from 
the  rook  of  the  field  (or  possibly,  cease  to  flow 
from  the  rook  unto  the  field)  1  This  is 
explained  as  pointing  a  contrast  to  the 
infidelity  of  God's  people.  "The  snow 
never  leaves  the  summit  of  Lebanon;  the 
waters  which  take  their  rise  therein  never 
dry  up;  but  my  people  have  forgotten  the 
law  of  their  being,  the  source  of  their 
prosperity."  The  rendering  of  the  first 
clause  is,  however,  grammatically  dubious 
(there  is  no  example  of  this  construction  of 
^dzahh),  and  all  the  old  versions  point  to  (or 
at  least  favour)  a  reading,  Shaddai  (the 
Almighty)  instead  of  sddai  (the  field). 
If  we  keep  the  text,  we  must  explain  "  the 
rock  of  the  field"  on  the  analogy  of  "my 
mountain  in  the  field"  (ch.  ivU.  3),  as 
meaning  "the  rock  which  oommandjs  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  open  lowland 
coun^ty"  ie.  Mount  Lebanon.  The  oold 
flowing  vratjiB;  i.e.  the  numerous  "streams 
from  Lebanon,"  referred  to  in  Cant.  iv.  15. 
That  come  from  another  place;  t.e.  whose 
sources  are  foreign.  But  as  this  does  not 
suit  the  connection,  it  is  better  to  take  the 
Hebrew  word  (zaTira),  usually  rendered 
"foreign,"  in  the  sense  of  "pressing  or 
hurrying  along,"  with  Ewald,  Graf,  and 
Tirtually  Henderson.  It  thus  becomes 
descriptive  of  these  streams  "  as  contracted 
within  narrow  channels  while  descending 
through  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  rocks." 
Corap.  "like  an  onpressing  stream,"  Isa. 
lix.  19  (a  cognate  verb).  Be  forsaken.  The 
Hebrew  text  has  "be  plucked  up"  (»'.«. 
destroyed?);  but  as  this  is  unsuitable,  we 
must  transpose  two  letters  (as  in  not  a  few 
other  cases),  and  render,  dry  up.  So 
GeseniuB,  Gra^  Keil,  Delitzsoh,  and  Payne 
Smith. 

Yer.  15. — Beoanse  my  people  hath  for- 
gotten me;  rather.  Surely,  etc.;  or  better 
still,  Xd  lurely  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
particle  of  abseveration  to  acquire  a  contrast- 
ing force  from  the  context ;  see  e.g.  ch.  iii. 
20;  Isa.  liii.  4;  and,  still  more  completely 
parallel,  Isa.  ii.  6;  ch.  ix.  1,  where  Authorized 
Version,  with  substantial  correctness,  has 
"nevertheless."  Israel  "forgot"  Jehovah  (as 
oh.  ii.  32) ;  no  doubt  he  was  responsible  for 
ea  doing,  but  still  it  was  not  "of  malice 
prepense."  To  vanity;  i.e.  to  the  unreal 
idol  gods.  And  they  have  oansed  them  to 
stumble ;  viz.  the  idol-gods ;  these  are 
responsible  (for  they  have  a  real  existence 
iu  the  consciousness  of  their  worshippers) 
for  this  interruption  of  Israel's  spiritual 
progress  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23).  In 
their  ways  from  the  ancient  paths.  "  From," 
however,  is  interpolated  by  the  Authorized 
Version;  the  Hebrew  places  "the  ancient 
paths"   in   apposition    to   "their    ways." 


"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,'"  Jeremiah  cried  at 
an  earlier  period,  "and  see,  and  ask  foi 
the  old  paths,  which  is  the  good  way " 
(ch.  vi.  16).  These  "old"  or  "ancient" 
paths  were  ideally  "their  ways,"  the  ways 
appointed  for  the  Jews  to  walk  in.  To 
walk  in  paths;  rather,  in  tracks,  footpathi 
leading  up  and  down  and  often  ending  in 
nothing ;  or,  in  other  terms,  in  a  way  not 
oast  up  (Isa.  xl.  3,  4,  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  operation  of  "  casting  up  a  way  "). 

Ver.  16. — ^The  effect  of  this  is  to  make 
the  land  of  the  transgressors  an  object  of 
horror  and  astonishment  (so  render  rather 
than  desolate). 

Ver.  17. — ^As  with  an  east  wind.  The 
east  was  a  stormy  wind  (Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Job 
xxvii.  21).  I  will  show  them  the  back;  as 
they  have  done  to  Jehovah  (ch.  ii.  27; 
xxxii.  33). 

Vers.  18 — 23. — A  fresh  conspiracy  (comp. 
ch.  xi.  18),  called  forth  by  the  preceding 
discourse ;  Jeremiah's  prayer. 

Ver.  18. — The  law— or  rather,  direction, 
instruction,  which  was  a  special  function  of 
the  priests  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  xvii.  9 — 11) 
— sl^ll  not  perish  from  the  priest.  The  Jews 
were  but  obeying  the  Deuteronomio  Law 
(on  which  Jeremiah,  as  we  have  seen,  laid 
so  much  stress)  in  alluding  to  the  priests. 
Unhappily,  the  priests  in  Jeremiah's  time 
(ch.  ii.  26),  as  in  Isaiah's  (Isa.  xxviii.  IT), 
were  forgetful  of  their  high  mission.  Nor 
oounsel  from  the  wise.  The  wise  men 
formed  an  important  order  in  Jewish  society, 
the  importance  of  which  iu  the  Divine 
education  of  Israel  has  not  been  suificiently 
recognized.  It  was  their  custom  to  sit  in 
public  places,  generally  in  the  chambered 
recess  iu  the  city  gate,  and  give  advice  on 
questions  of  moral  practice  to  those  who 
applied  for  it.  But  there  were  wise  men 
and  wise  men.  Some  appear  to  have 
"  mocked  "  at  the  earnest  preaching  of  the 
prophets  (hence  the  solemn  rebukes  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs),  others  to  have  as  it  were 
prepared  the  way  for  the  latter  by  a  more 
or  less  distinct  recognition  of  tho  religious 
foundation  of  morality,  and  of  these  we 
have  ample  monuments  in  the  canonical 
Proverbs.  There  may  also  have  been  other 
shades  and  varieties  of  T^ise  men,  for  their 
characteristic  was  not  a  faculty  of  intuition, 
but  rather  of  reflectively  applying  funda- 
mental moral  principles.  One  highly 
esteemed  branch  of  "wisdom"  would,  of 
course,  be  political,  and  this  would  be  the 
most  liable  to  perversion.  It  is  of  such 
that  Isaiah,  like  Jeremiah,  says  that  "  the 
wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish" 
(xxix.  14).  Nor  the  word  from  the  prophet. 
"  The  word  "  is  a  general  term  for  prophesy- 
ing. Of  course,  the  speakers  take  no 
account  of  the  advance  in  prophecy  from 
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the  time,  at  any  rate,  of  Amos.  They  are 
Batisfled  with  the  lower  order  of  prophets 
("false  prophets,"  as  the  Septuagint  calls 
them) ;  but  still  they  are  afraid  of  Jeremiah, 
much  as  lialak  was  afraid  of  Balaam,  wlien 
that  sootlisiiyer  was  blesbing  Israel  (Numb, 
xxiii.  25).  Smite  him  with  the  tongue ;  i.e. 
by  slanderous  aocusatious.  The  same  figure 
as  in  oil.  ix.  3,  8. 

Vers.  19, 20. — Xhem  that  contend  with  me. 
Shall  evil,  etc.  ?  Compare  the  phraseology 
of  Pa.  XXXV.  1 — 12  (either  Jeremiah  imitated 
this  psalm  or  vice  versa);  and  for  another 
point  of  contact  with  this  psalm,  see  on  oh. 
xxiii.  12.  They  have  digged  a  pit,  eto. 
Comp.  Ps.  Ivii.  6.  To  speak  good  for  them. 
See  Jeremiah's  intercessions  in  ob.  xiv. 
7—9, 19—22. 

Ver.  21.— Pour  out  their  blood  by  the 
foroa,  etc ;  rather,  spill  them  into  the  hand* 


of,  etc.  (see  Ps.  Ixlii.  10);  a  phrase  akin  to 
that  in  lea.  liii.  12.  The  sword  is  personified. 
Let  their  men  be  put  to  death;  another 
personification,  for  tlie  Hebrew  has  "slain 
of  Death  " — ^pestilence  is  referred  to,  as  oh. 
XV.  2. 

Ver.  23. — Let  them  be  overthrown  befora 
thee ;  i.e.  coimt  tliem  as  those  who  have 
been  brought  to  ruin.  This  explanation 
seems  required  by  the  parallelism,  the 
companion  clause  meaning  "  do  not  regard 
their  sin  as  cancelleil."  The  ruin  may  be 
either  spiritual  or  temporal ;  the  parallelism 
favours  the  former  (comp.  ver.  14;  Hos. 
xiv.  10,  where  "  fall "  should  be  "etnmble"). 
Deal  thus  with  them.  "Thus"  is  inter- 
polated by  the  Authorized  Version ;  "deal " 
should  rather  be  deal  terribly  ("deal"  is 
constantly  used  in  a  pregnant  sense;  lee  on 
oh.  xiv,  7> 


HOMILETICS, 

Vers.  1 — 6. — 7%e  potter  <md  the  day.  The  relations  of  the  potter  to  his  clay  afford 
a  familiar  and  apt  illustration  of  the  relations  between  God  and  his  human  family.  At 
first  sight  this  illastration  suggests  a  harsh  view  of  providence  and  a  hopeless  prospect 
for  human  endeavour.  But  on  closer  consideration,  while  it  teaches  lessons  of  humility 
and  reverent  submission  on  our  part,  it  also  throws  light  on  the  merciful  goodness  oi 
God,  and  encourages  us  both  to  hope  and  to  act  for  that  which  will  lead  to  our  highest 
blessedness. 

I.  Men  are  dndbr  the  absolute  power  of  God,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
POTTER.  The  potter  has  power  to  leave  the  clay  untouched  or  to  make  out  of  it  either 
a  vessel  of  honour  or  a  vessel  of  dishonour,  a  beautiful  vase  or  an  ugly  piece  of  crockery, 
a  dainty  cup  for  a  prince's  banquet  or  a  coarse  culinary  utensil.  God  has  absolute  power 
over  us.  He  is  the  Almighty.  No  man  can  eventually  succeed  in  resisting  the  will  of 
God.  No  Divine  purpose  can  be  eternally  frustrated.  God  has  also  absolute  authority 
over  us.  He  has  the  ultimate  right  of  supreme  sovereignty  to  do  as  he  will  with  his 
subjects.  Yet  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  this  fact,  hut  rather  an  infinite  consolation. 
For  God  is  not  a  heartless,  conscienceless  despot,  displaying  arbitrary  power  by  mere 
caprice ;  he  is  holy,  and  exercises  his  sovereignty  according  to  principles  of  strict 
justice,  truth,  and  right.  He  is  gracious,  and  rules  with  purposes  of  love  for  the  good 
of  his  creatures.  Our  dependence  un  God  is,  like  that  of  the  infant  on  its  mother,  the 
security  of  our  own  welfare.  Those  horrible  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
sovereignty  which  attribnte  to  it  designs  that  would  be  accounted  cruel  in  any 
responsible  being  are  blasphemous  insults  to  the  impartial  justice  and  love  of  God's 
character.  If  God's  actions  are  not  limited  by  any  physical  compulsion  or  constitu- 
tional law,  they  are  governed  by  his  regard  to  eternal  righteousness  and  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  his  nature. 

II.  Men  can  no  more  attain  a  worthy  end  in  life  without  God  than  the 
clay  can  become  a  shapely  vessel  without  the  potter.  There  lies  the  clay — 
a  dead,  heavy,  amorphous  mass,  with  no  possibility  of  spontaneously  generating  forms 
of  beauty,  with  no  secret  principle  of  evolution  to  work  it  into  something  orderly. 
We  are  as  clay.  Except  God  wrought  in  us  and  upon  us,  we  could  simply  lie  helpless, 
only  to  waste  away  with  the  Rux  of  circumstances.  If  we  are  more  than  clay,  it  is 
because  God  breathes  his  life  into  us  and  sustains  us  every  moment  by  hit 
indwelling  Spirit.  Il  we  seem  to  effect  anything  actively,  it  is  because  he  first  works 
in  ua  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

III.  God  has  a  purpose  in  every  life  ab  thr  potter  has  witm  the  olay. 
There  is  a  meaning  for  the  strange  discipline  of  providence.     God  is  si  upin ;  us  int« 
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th»t  form  which  he  deems  most  fitting.  Every  life  has  not  the  same  purpose.  The 
potter  makes  vessels  of  innumerable  shapes.  Yet  each  life  is  successful  as  its  own 
particular  purpose  is  fulfilled.  The  homely  jug  may  be  perfect,  though  it  is  very 
different  from  the  graceful  vase.  A  life  is  no  failure  because  it  is  lowly  and  put  only 
to  lowly  uses  so  long  as  it  attains  the  end  for  which  God  designed  it.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  God's  first  work  with  us  is  in  forming  our  own  souls  aright.  The  first 
question  is  not  as  to  what  we  do,  but  as  to  what  we  are.  The  potter  is  making  vessels  ; 
God  is  making  characters,  souls,  lives.  After  this  we  may  be  put  to  some  further  end 
— used  for  a;ood  after  we  have  been  made  right,  as  the  vessel  is  of  service  after  the 
potter  has  done  his  work  with  it. 

IV.  God  shapes  our  lives  by  the  discipline  of  providence  as  the  potter 
THE  CLAY  npON  HIS  WHEELS.  The  wheel  of  time  spins  fast,  but  not  carrying  us  away, 
changing  but  not  destroying  each  separate  individuality.  In  providence  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels.  We  do  not  understand  their  meaning.  The  clay  is  pressed  now 
below  into  a  solid  base,  now  above  into  a  dainty  rim,  but  it  is  difiSoult  to  see  what  the 
final  outcome  will  be  till  all  is  finished.  So  our  lives  are  pressed  on  one  side  and 
on  another — something  which  in  our  eyes  is  indispensable  is  taken  away,  something 
whicl»  to  ua  seems  needless  is  added.  But  out  of  the  dizzy  whirl,  the  rush  and  con- 
lusion  of  life,  God  is  steadily  working  out  his  purpose. 

v.  God  will  ultimately  accomplish  his  purpose  in  us,  though  at  first  it 
SBSKS  to  fail.  (Ver.  4.)  The  clay  is  refractory.  It  must  be  broken  up  and  remodelled. 
Man  is  more  than  clay.  He  has  free-will,  mysterious  as  may  be  the  connection  of  this 
with  the  almighty  sovereignty  of  God.  In  a  much  more  terrible  way  he  too  is  refractory, 
wilfully  and  stubbornly.  For  this  he  must  be  broken.  His  life  must  be  disturbed  and 
shaken  up,  but  only  that  God  may  begin  again  to  fashion  him  for  his  destined  end. 
Great  disappointments,  destructive  events,  the  failure  of  a  man's  work,  the  disruption 
of  a  Church,  the  revolution  of  a  nation,  may  seem  simply  disastrous.  But  we  see  how 
that  by  mcfins  of  these  things  Gt)d,  in  his  infinite  patience  and  gracious  perseverance, 
will  finally  effect  bis  own  great  purposes,  and  so  secure  the  true  blessedness  of  his 
creatures. 

Vers.  7 — 10. — OocPs  action  determined  hy  nvi/rCt  conduct.  These  verses  may  be  read 
as  balancing  those  that  precede.  The  illustration  of  the  potter  at  his  work  shows  us 
simply  the  Divine  side  of  life.  The  following  verses  take  us  round  to  the  human  side, 
and  the  human  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  God  exercises  the  rights  and  power 
of  his  absolute  sovereignty. 

I.  God  determines  his  action  aooordino  to  the  conduct  of  man.  He  does 
not  act  blindly,  inconsiderately,  on  general  principles  alone,  without  regard  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  nor  with  one  changeless  course  irrespective  of  the  changes  in  the  beha- 
viour of  his  creatures.  He  takes  note  of  these  changes  and  modifies  his  treatment 
of  men  by  their  varying  requirements.  1.  This  fact  is  not  derogatory  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God.  A  just  sovereign  considers  his  peojile.  God  acts  according  to  his 
own  will;  but  his  will,  though  inflexible  in  moral  principles,  varies  in  the  choice  of 
particular  actions  according  as  the  application  of  those  principles  varies  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  world.  2.  This  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  definiteness  of  the 
purpose*  of  God.  The  potter  has  his  definite  design,  yet  he  proceeds  with  his  work  to 
the  conclusion  or  breaks  up  the  clay  and  begins  again,  according  as  he  finds  it  plastic 
or  brittle, 

II.  A  change  on  man's  part  from  rbbkllion  to  penitence  will  be  met  by  a 
change  on  Gou's  part  from  wrath  to  mercy.  God's  threats  are  conditional. 
Forgiveness  is  the  result  of  no  after-thought,  of  no  change  in  the  "  temper  "  of  God. 
It  is  contemplated  by  God  from  the  first,  and  promised  on  condition  of  repentance 
whenever  repentance  is  genuinely  experienced.  Therefore  there  is  every  encouragement 
to  repentance  and  hope.  The  darkest  denunciations  of  judgment  refer  only  to  the 
impenitent.  It  is  not  too  late  to  expect  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  too  late  for  us  to  repent.  This  is  reasonable,  since  the  end  of  punishment  is  not 
vindictive  but  remedial.  The  mere  paying  of  a  penalty  is  of  no  good  in  itself.  It  miglil 
please  a  vain  and  vengeful  despot,  but  not  a  merciful  father.  If  the  restoration  of  hi« 
child  ii  efftcted  without  it  the  father  will  gladly  acknowledge  that  it  is  Keedleas, 
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in.   A  CHANGE   ON  man's    PAET    FBOM    FIDBLITT   TO    APOSTASY   WILL   BE   MET  BT   A 

CHANGE  ON  God's  PART  FBOM  MERCY  TO  WRATH.  This  is  a  necessary  consequenoe .  ol 
the  preceding  principles.  Q-od's  promises  are  as  conditional  as  his  threats.  It  would 
be  neither  just  nor  merciful  to  us  for  God  to  continue  hi»  favours  unabated  after  we 
had  departed  from  him.  The  removal  of  them  is  a  wholesome  warning  to  us.  It 
springs  naturally  from  the  ]iersonal  relation  of  Gtod  to  his  people,  one  which  depends 
an  reciprocal  sympathy.  Therefore  it  is  vain  to  presume  on  our  past  experience  of 
God's  goodness  for  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  our  later  sins,  or  to  suppose 
that  a  happy  condition  of  peace  with  God  once  attained  can  never  he  lost.  We  may 
lose  it  and  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  we  had  never  had  it  (Heb.  vi.  4 — 6). 

Ver.  12. — Bejected  preaching.  I.  The  best  fbeachino  may  be  rejected.  Jeremiah 
was  a  true  messenger  of  God  and  an  able  preacher,  yet  he  was  unpopular,  Christ, 
who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  was  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  preaching  by  the  popularity 
of  it. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  faithful  preaohxb  to  bear  his  testimony  even 
IF  IT  BE  REJECTED  He  must  not  be  unfaithful  to  his  mission  in  order  to  catch  the 
ears  of  his  audience,  nc-r  must  he  silence  his  voice  because  it  is  unheeded.  His  duty  ii 
( o  speak,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  If  he  loyally  discharges 
this  duty  his  conscience  is  clear. 

III.  The    REJECTION    OF    THE    FREACHINa    OF    TRUTH  18  OFTEN   TO   BE   ATTRIBUTED 

ro  THE  PRIDE  OF  INTELLECT.  People  have  their  "  own  devices."  Divine  truth  does 
not  require  the  contradiction  of  intellect  nor  the  suppression  of  it,  but  it  requires  the 
submission  of  intellect  to  well-grounded  faith  in  a  God  who  is  worthy  of  trust,  even 
when  he  requires  our  acceptance  of  dark  and  painful  doctrines. 

IV.  The    REJECTION    of    the    PREACHINO    of    TRUTH    18  OFTEN  TO  BE   ATTRIBUTED 

TO  STUBBORNNESS  OF  WILL.  The  Jews  are  represented  as  saying,  "  We  will  every  one 
practise  the  stubbornness  of  his  evil  heart."  The  excuse  of  intellectual  doubt  may  be 
sought  as  a  cloak  for  moral  aversion  to  Divine  truth.  Many  who  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  message  of  the  servant  of  God  refuse  to  accept  it  from  sheer  opposition  to 
its  spiritual  requirements, 

V.  The  truth  preached  is  sot  affected  by  the  rejection  of  it.  If  the 
word  would  be  true  when  accepted  it  would  remain  true  when  rejected.  We  cannot 
alter  facts  by  closing  our  eyes.  If  we  refuse  to  hear  the  words  of  faithful  ailmonition, 
we  shall  not  escape  the  doom  against  which  they  warn  us,  but  only  the  more  surely 
run  into  it.     We  shall  then  simply  rush  blindfolded  to  meet  our  fate. 

VI.  The  rejection  of  the  preaching  of  Divine  truth  is  itself  a  great  sin. 
If  the  truth  is  recognized  as  Divine,  rejection  of  this  is  rejection  of  the  voice  of  God.  It 
is  an  act  of  direct  resistance  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  sinning  against  lij;ht.  It  is 
refusing  to  accept  offers  of  mercy,  and  returning  insult  for  favours. 

Ver.  14. — Mountain  snow.  Any  one  who  has  found  himself  in  the  valley  of 
Ohamonnix  on  a  sultry  summer  afternoon  must  have  felt  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  eternal  winter  of  the  vast  snow-fields  of  Mont  Blanc,  spread  out  in  blazing  sunlight 
high  above  his  head,  and  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  parched  land  around.  The  perma- 
nence of  this  mountain  snow  is  suggestive  of  spiritual  lessons, 

I.  Mountain  snow  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  life  maintained  in  the  midst 
OF  worldly  scenes.  Mountain  snow  is  found  in  the  hottest  countries.  You  need 
not  travel  to  arctic  regions  for  perpetual  snow,  it  may  be  found  in  the  tropics. 
Christians  need  not  be  transported  to  heaven  in  order  to  five  a  pure  Divine  life.  The 
duty  of  the  Christian  is  to  preserve  this  fresh  and  holy  in  the  midst  of  the  world,-not 
to  flee  from  the  world.  By  remaining  in  the  world  the  Christian  is  a  means  of  blessing 
It  as  the  mountain  snow  descending  in  glaciers  and  streams  refreshes  and  fertilizes  the 
valley.  But  the  Christian's  mission  to  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  preservation  of 
his  unworldly  spirituality,  as  the  relreshing  streams  that  flow  down  the  gorges  of  the 
roonntain  are  dependent  on  the  snows  high  above  them.  If  the  snow  fails  tne  stream 
Is  dried  up.     If  the  spirituality  fails  the  Christian  work  becomes  barren. 

IL  Mountain  snow  is  an  iiulsm  or  spiBiTirAL  life  maintained  nr  thb  hosi 
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TRTINO  TIMES.  The  remarkable  fact  about  the  mountain  snow  is  that  it  is  perpetual. 
It  is  nothing  that  there  is  snow  on  the  hills  in  winter ;  are  not  the  plains  then  equally 
enow-clad?  The  Christian  who  only  remains  faithful  under  favourable  circumstances 
is  but  superficially  religious.  The  difficulty  i«  to  be  true  when  all  things  are  adverse, 
in  the  heat  and  burden  of  work,  under  the  fierce  onslaught  of  temptation,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  against  us,  when  Christianity  is  out  of  fashion,  out  of  season.  Yet 
we  are  to  be  instant  out  of  season  as  well  as  in  season  (2  Tim.  iv.  2),  to  be  independent 
of  the  weather,  of  the  social  atmosphere,  in  the  changeless  purity  of  a  spiritual  life. 
III.  The  causes  or  the  pbrsibtbkob  of  mountain  snow  are  suggestive  of 

THE   causes   of   THE   PRESERVATION   OF  THE   FRESHNESS  AND  PURITY  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL 

LIFE.  How  is  it  that  we  find  snow  in  the  tropics,  snow  in  summer  ?  1.  Qreat  elevation. 
A  few  thousand  feet  in  height  will  produce  climatic  changes  equal  to  those  caused  by 
a  distance  of  many  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Christian  must  find  his  fidelity  preserved 
by  elevation  of  life.  He  must  live  on  high,  a  risen  life,  with  affections  above  the  earth, 
with  a  treasure  in  hoaven,  and  his  heart  there  also.  By  constant  communion  with 
heaven  constant  purity  on  earth  may  be  maintained,  as  the  silent  solitudes  of  snow 
remain  through  tlie  summer  in  the  cool  regions  of  their  great  elevation.  2.  Constantly 
renewed  supplies.  The  snows  melt  under  the  sun  and  send  roaring  torrents  down 
the  hillsides,  and  in  course  of  time  they  would  disappear  unless  they  were  renewed. 
But  clouds  gather  round  the  mountain  summits  and  descend  in  fresh  snows,  and  winter 
<jn  its  return  makes  up  for  the  partial  loss  of  snow  in  summer.  So  the  Christian  must 
maintain  his  spiritual  life,  not  only  by  the  elevation  of  his  own  thoughts,  but  by 
receiving  repeated  supplies  of  heavenly  grace.  He  may  be  thankful  that  he  is  favoured 
by  "  times  of  refreshing  "  when  the  fierce  heat  of  trial  is  abated,  and  strength  is  accu- 
mulated for  the  time  of  need. 

Ver.  18. — The  opposition  of  officials.  I,  It  is  common  to  see  official  persons 
RESISTING  THE  WORK  OF  GOOD  AND  GREAT  MEN.  The  prophets  usually  met  with  this 
opposition,  and  it  foiced  them  to  become  nonconformists.  Christ  received  the  most 
bitter  enmity  from  the  official  classes.  This  opposition  may  be  traced  (1)  to  pedantry 
— the  official  only  believes  in  what  comes  in  the  regular  way  of  officialism ;  (2)  to 
jealousy — the  official  is  jealous  of  the  greater  influence  of  the  unauthorized  teacher ;  (3) 
to  conviction  of  unfaithfulness — the  true  prophet  exposes  the  faults  of  his  official  con- 
temporaries. The  inevitable  result  is  discredit  and  shame  to  them,  rousing  a  spirit  of 
revenge. 

II.  The  OPPOSITION  of  officials  finds  excuse  in  officialism.  Have  they  not  their 
appointed  office ?  Are  they  not  discharging  their  regular  functions?  They  have  been 
BO  accustomed  to  the  unbroken  routine  that  this  seems  to  them  part  of  the  eternal 
order  of  things.  They  can  believe  in  nothing  better.  They  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  alteration  in  it.  True,  the  spirit  of  the  Law  has  evaporated  from  the 
service,  but  the  droning  of  the  letter  of  it  shall  not  depart  from  the  priest.  The  wisdom 
of  spiritual  insight  is  no  longer  enjoyed  by  the  wise  man,  but  there  is  no  end  to  his 
casuistical  pleading  with  old  worn  maxims.  Prophecy  in  its  higher  flights  is  denied 
to  the  professional  prophet,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of  the  power  to  echo 
the  cries  of  the  day  and  win  the  popular  favour  by  flattery  and  hollow  rhetoric.  Why, 
then,  listen  to  the  disturbing  words  of  the  new  teacher?  Thus  officialism  is  always 
excusing  its  opposition  to  new  good  movements  on  the  plea  of  its  own  self-sufficiency. 

III.  The  opposition  of  ofjicialism  is  powerful  for  harm.  For  how  many  scenes 
of  martyrdom  is  it  responsible!  It  was  this  that  crucified  Christ.  It  has  peculiar 
weapons  of  its  own.  It  carries  the  weight  of  prestige.  It  is  very  effectual  with  the 
thoughtless,  who  are  ready  to  submit  to  the  voice  of  the  recognized  authorities,  partly 
out  of  indolence,  partly  out  of  fear,  partly  out  of  ignorance.  It  needs  independence  of 
thought  and  courage  to  recognize  that  this  may  be  all  wrong,  and  truth  and  right  with 
the  irregular  minority — the  peasant  apostles  rather  than  the  haughty  Sanhedrim,  the 
plain  German  monk  rather  than  the  cardinals  of  Borne,  the  simple  teachers  of  tiuth 
ntther  than  the  recognized  masters  of  the  world. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 — 10. — The  potter  and  the  day.  The  revelations  of  God  are  often  given  in 
unlikely  places,  and  common  circumstances  and  scenes  may  symbolize  the  divinest 
mysteries.  The  profonndest  things  in  God's  universe  are  side  by  side  will  the 
simplest.  If  the  mind  be  open  and  the  spirit  susceptible  we  shall  see  God  in  every- 
thing. Is  there  not  a  fitness  in  this  ancient  handicraft  of  the  potter  becoming  the 
symbol  of  the  eternal  action  of  God  ?    The  potter's  clay  suggests — 

L  Thk  influence  or  GrOD  upon  human  destiny.  Some  of  the  forms  into  which 
human  life  builds  itself  impress  the  imagination  with  the  presence  of  a  power  greater 
than  human,  which  conditions  and  determines  them.  The  race,  the  nation,  the 
Church,  represent  relations  and  affinities  which  are  not  of  merely  human  origin.  But 
even  the  individual  life,  if  properly  studied,  will  be  found  to  be  associated  with  the 
same  mystery  and  full  of  the  same  suggestion  of  a  Divine  influence.  In  the  case  before 
us  it  is  the  Jewish  nation  which  is  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  hand 
of  God  is  apparent  in  its  formation  and  history.  God's  influence  upon  these  is  felt  to 
be  (1)  omnipotenl,  '?">  sudden,  (3)  irresponsible,  (4)  to  create  or  to  destroy. 

IL  CiBOUMBTANOES  IN  HUM&M  NATURE  THAT  AFFECT  DESTINY.  The  clay  In  the  hand 
of  the  potter  was  marred  and  had  to  be  remoulded.  The  allusion  here  was  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Jews  in  Jeremiah's  own  time.  The  causes  at  work,  there- 
tore,  in  the  marring  of  the  vessel  are  not  mechanical  or  constitutional  in  their  nature, 
but  moral.  The  history  of  the  same  people  has  shown  that  external  circumstances  are 
of  little  account  in  this  question.  The  chief  hindrances  to  God's  purposes  with  man  in 
nations,  institutions,  and  individuals  arise  from  (L)  original  depravity  and  (2)  wilful 
disobedience.    The  free-will  of  man  may  thwart  even  the  grace  of  God. 

III.  The  purpose  of  God  with  beo  ard  to  uan.  This  is  essentially  and  persistently 
a  creative  one.  The  first  effort  of  the  potter  is  formative ;  and  when,  through  the 
marring  of  the  vessel,  he  has  to  reduce  the  clay  into  the  lump  again,  there  still  remains 
an  intention  to  form  anew.  The  effects  of  sin  are  shown  to  be  profound  from  the  fact 
that  the  potter  is  obliged  to  remake  what  has  been  marred.  The  effort  of  restoring  love 
succeeds  upon  anothur,  and  "  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound"  (Eom. 
v.  20).  There  is  no  nation  which  has  not  had  many  opportunities  of  recovering  its 
position  and  influence  forfeited  by  nnfaithfulness  and  unbelief,  and  there  is  no  sinner 
hardened  in  his  sins  who  has  not  repeatedly  rejected  a  heavenly  voice.  Each  procla- 
mation of  God's  Word  is  a  fresh  opportunity  which  may  avail  for  salvation  to  every 
one  who  will  embrace  it. — M. 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  fatalism  of  the  wicked.  The  conception  of  God's  judicial  omni- 
potence furnished  in  the  parable  of  the  potter  is  misinterpreted  by  the  wicked.  It  is 
made  a  reason  for  continuing  in  their  sin,  they  arguing  that  it  is  their  fate,  or  needs  be, 
to  follow  in  the  path  they  have  chosen. 

L  In  this  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  evil  habit.  Sin  has 
acquired  such  influence  over  the  nature  that  it  becomes  its  ruler.  A  recklessness  born 
of  desperation  takes  the  place  of  prudent  and  hopeful  counsels.  The  inward  indisposi- 
tion colours  the  view  that  is  taken  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Instead  of  the 
fiinuer  seeing  that  his  condition  is  due  to  a  continual  withdrawal  from  God,  he  declares 
that  he  is  "  past  feeling,"  that  God's  grace  cannot  save  him,  and  that  it  is  "  no  use." 
But— 

II.  It  is  not  justified  by:  1.  The  condition  of  Qod's  opposition.  It  Is  the  per- 
Yorseness  and  unreality  of  man.  He  refuses  to  suffer.  False  religion  God  will  not 
ttccepi.  2.  The  circumstances  of  the  sinner.  So  long  as  life  continues  there  is  hope. 
The  repetition  of  the  gospel's  appeal  has  the  same  significance.  Are  there  any  signs 
of  relenting  in  his  mind  now?  any  stirrings  of  heavenly  aspiration?  any  shame  and 
sorrow  for  past  sin?  God's  Spirit  has  not  ceased  to  strive  with  him,  and  he  may  yet 
be  saved.  3.  The  means  of  salvation  that  offer  themselves.  Christ  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  save.  Eis  sacrifice  on  the  cross  is  a  finished  work  and  a  complete  atonement 
for  our  sin.  "The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities."  He  is  able  to  nave  "-unto  the 
uttfli-Tn.'iB*.,"  etc 
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III.   It   IS  ▲  6UPBEME   EXFBESSION  OF  WICKEDNESS  AlilB  WIUj  BK  PUNISHED  A8  SUCH. 

— M. 

Vers.  14,  15. — Jehovah  an  unfailing  Help  to  his  people;  or,  the  "snow  of  Lebano'n" 
Dne  of  the  most  striking  scenes  visible  from  a  gri'at  distance  is  Hermon,  with  its 
snow  and  vapours.  It  is  covered  with  white  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  from  its 
summits  flow  down  cold,  pent-up  streams  to  the  valley  beneath.  God  asks  why 
Israel  has  forsaken  him  ;  whether  there  was  any  failure  of  his  grace  and  power. 
Has  he  not  been  constant  and  ever  ready  to  help?  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  is  for- 
saken? The  snow  of  Lebanon  is,  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  a  symbol  of  the  grace  ol 
Grod  abiding  upon  Zion,  from  which  the  streams  of  grace  flow  forth  in  inexhaustible 
supply. 

I.  Those  who  foesakb  God  do  so  because  of  their  own  perversity  and  not 
BECAUSE  of  God's  neglect.  "  Is  his  arm  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  ?  "  is  a  question 
we  onght  to  ask  ere  we  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  God.  The  secret  of  spiritual 
disaffection  and  apostasy  is  in  ourselves  and  not  in  God. 

II.  Apostasy  from  God  is  a  transcendent  instance  of  ingratitude.  1.  The 
providences  of  God  have  been  unceasing,  manifold,  and  overflowing.  They  have  come 
without  efibrt  of  man.  Yet  the  sinner  has  gone  away  and  obstinately  continues  in  hia 
sin.  2,  But  in  the  giace  of  God  there  are  elements  that  appeal  to  our  deepest  aflfeotion 
and  trust.  It  is  so  rich,  undeserved,  and  free.  Why  should  he  have  chosen  any  one  ? 
How  often  has  he  healed  the  backsiidiugs  of  his  people !  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
grandest  expression  of  love  of  which  we  know.     It  "  passeth  knowledge." 

III.  When  sinners  forsake  God  it  is  to  their  own  injury.  1.  By  their  purtuit 
after  sinful  gratifications  they  forfeit  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  mercy.  Providential 
mercies  may  not  always  be  withdrawn,  but  their  beneficial  effect  is  destiojed.  The 
fellowship  and  (ircsence  of  God  are  lost.  His  favour  and  help  cannot  be  expected. 
2.  The  sources  of  pleasure  they  apply  themselues  to  are  disappointing  and  fatal.  Sinful 
pleasures  soon  pall.  There  is  no  enduring  rapture  in  the'  gratification  of  sense,  but  an 
enduring  sting  remains.  The  constitution  of  the  sinner  is  sapped  and  undermined  by 
his  excesses,  and  the  general,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation  corrupted.  There 
is  no  sorrow  so  profound  and  incurable  as  that  which  results  from  the  abuse  of  reli- 
gious privileges  and  the  loss  of  the  heavenly  birthright;  it  "  worketh  death."  But,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  anger  of  God  is  kindled,  and  who  shall  extinguish  it?  He 
himself  can.  With  him  is  forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared,  and  plenteous  redemption 
that  he  may  be  sought  unto.  "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  It  is  only  needed  that 
we  change  in  heart  and  life  to  recover  our  lost  estate  and  experience  again  more  than 
our  lost  joy. — M. 

Ver.  18. — Ecclesiastical  tueeession  versus  individual  ministry.  The  spirit  of  these 
words  is  not  hard  to  divine.  "  We  have  a  succession  of  priests,  teachers,  and  prophets 
assured  to  us  by  our  traditional  institutions ;  so  there  is  no  great  loss  if  Jeremiah  he 
discounted ;  and  we  need  not  fear  the  cessation  of  the  Divine  revelation, — is  it  not  pro- 
vided against  by  a  sacred  succession?" 

I.  There  are  many  who  believe  in  the  officb  of  the  ministry  as  an  inde- 

TENDENT  SOURCE  OF  INSPIRATION  AND  TRUTH. 

II.  This  is  alleged  in  excuse  foe  :  1.  Refusing  support  to  special  religious  effort. 
2.  Contempt  and  opposition  of  individual  ministers. 

III.  In  correction  of  this  error  may  be  noted  :  1.  That  it  is  not  countenanced  hy 
Ood.  2.  History  has  frequently  shown  its  falsehood.  3.  It  is  really  a  reliance  upon 
the  human  and  not  the  Divine.  4.  Ood  does  his  special  work  nearly  always  through 
individuals.    5.  The  dishonour  done  to  the  servant  is  done  to  his  Master. — :M. 

Vera.  18, 19. — The  preacher's  foes ;  or,  false  tongues  and  deaf  ears.  I.  Tubsb  oppose 
MORE  OB  LESS  EVERY  TRUE  MINISTRY.  The  persecutors  of  Stephen  "  stopped  their  ears 
and  ran  upon  him." 

II.  They  are  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the 
message  delivered. 

UI.  They  may  mtaed,  but  thet  cannot  stifle,  the  Divine  jcessagk.     The 

JIEBEHIAB  2  • 
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Blander  can  be  lired  down.    The  voice  of  just  men  done  to  death  will  speak  when  the; 
are  dead.     Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevaleibit. 

IV.  Thbbb  is  a  silent  witness  wh«  shall  take  AoconsT  OF  ALL.  1.  It  iiof  lest 
consequence  to  us  that  men  approve  and  attena  than  that  Ood  should  do  so.  The 
preacher  addresses  not  only  a  visible,  but  an  invisible,  audience.  Of  every  word  that 
proceeds  from  his  servants'  lips  God  takes  note.  2.  He  will  protect  his  servant  until 
his  work  has  been  accomplished,  3.  The  slanders  and  indifference  of  those  to  whom  the 
Word  is  spoken  will  be  punished.    (Matt.  xii.  36,  37.)— M. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  blessed  parable  of  the  potter  and  the  clay.  Few  passages  of  Scripture 
have  been  more  misread  or  with  sadder  results  than  this  one.  l<'rom  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  it  in  Rom.  iz.  it  has  been  thought  that  it  taught  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  his  right  to  dispose  of  men  as  he  pleases ;  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
sovereignty,  he  makes  some  vessels  unto  destruction,  and  that  the.  vessels  so  made  have 
no  ground  of  complaint  whatsoever.  Now,  we  affirm  that,  whilst  there  is  much  truth  in 
these  representations,  they  are  not  "  the  whole  truth,"  still  less  are  they  "  nothing  but  the 
truth."  God  is  Sovereign,  we  cheerfully  confess,  and  has  right  to  dispose  of  us  as  he 
will.  But  that  he  exercises  these  rights  in  any  arbitrary,  or  capricious,  or  cruel  way, 
as  is  taught  by  this  misreading,  or  that  if  he  did  the  vessels  made  tor  destruction 
would  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  we  altogether  deny.  Such  teaching  has  clouded 
the  face  of  God  to  many  souls  and  made  God  our  Father  "  a  terror  "  to  them.  But 
blessed  be  hia  Name,  this  misreading  is  not  the  truth.  Let  us  try  to  see  what  that 
truth  is.  In  passing,  we  may  note  how  the  command  to  the  prophet  to  go  down  to  the 
potter's  workshop  teaches  us  how  workshops  and  our  common  work  may  have  precious 
lessons  about  God  to  teach  us  if  we  be  like  as  was  the  prophet,  willing  to  learn  them. 
The  star-studying  Magi  were  led  by  a  star  to  Jesus.  The  centurion  by  his  soldier-life 
gained  true  comprehension  of  Christ.  The  fishermen-apostles  of  how  they  were  to 
be  "  fishers  of  men."  Manifold  are  the  ministers  and  ministries  of  God  to  attentive 
souls, 

**  There  ]■  a  book,  who  runs  may  read. 

Which  heavenly  truth  imparts : 
And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need. 

Pure  eyes  and  Christian  hearts." 

That  is  said  of  the  book  of  nature,  so  it  may  be  of  the  book  of  our  lawful  work.  Now 
let  us  go  down  to  the  workshop  told  of  here  and  learn  what  we  may.  And  we  are 
taught — 

I.  That  "  it  doth  hot  tbt  appbab  what  we  shall  be."  We  are  the  clay.  But 
who  can  tell  what  is  to  be  fashioned  out  of  that  mere  mass  of  material  ?  Every  human 
soul  is  but  as  clay  in  process  of  formation  into  some  designed  result. 

II.  God  has  wise  and  gbaoious  intent  in  beqabd  to  all.  The  meanest  vessel 
that  the  potter  makes  is  an  advance  in  worth  and  excellence  on  the  clay  ere  it  was 
fashioned  by  him.     How  much  more,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  "  vessels  of  honour  "  1 

III.  But  the  clay  can  fob  a  while  mab  and  frustratb  the  potter's  purpose. 
The  vessel  the  prophet  saw  was  marred  in  the  making.  What  innumerable  instances 
there  have  been  and  are  of  thisi  Not  Israel  and  Judah  alone,  but  other  nations,  other 
churches,  innumerable  separate  souls.  And  they  have  had  to  be  broken  up  and  set 
down  from  the  place  of  honour  for  which  they  were  at  first  intended.  They  hare  with 
shame  to  take  a  lower  place.     But— 

IV.  Eventually  the  Maker's  will  will  bb  done  in  begabd  to  them.  "  So  he 
made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it."  It  is  never 
"  all  the  same  "  to  a  man  if  he  sins  against  God,  He  may  not  be  destroyed,  but  his 
will  be  "  another  "  position  and  a  worse  one. 

V.  And  all  this  in  harmony  with  the  natubk  of  the  hatebial  weouoht 
UPON.  As  the  potter's  work  was  in  harmony  with  the  clay  out  of  which  he  fashioned 
his  varied  vessels,  so  God's  work  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
which  he  has  given  to  us.  It  is  to  us  an  inexplicable  problem — the  harmony  of  the 
Divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom.  We  cannot  tell  how  it  wUl  be  done,  only  that 
It  wM  be  done. 
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VI.  The  lessons  of  the  whole  abb  :  1.  Of  inquiry.  Are  we,  by  obedience  to 
tiie  Divine  will,  furthoring  the  work  designed  in  us  or  by  disobedience  hindering? 
Ver.  9  teaches  that,  however  good  and  gracious  a  purpose  God  may  cherish  concerning 
us,  if  we  "  do  evil"  then  God's  work  will  be  marred.  2.  Of  admonition.  Seeing  how 
terrible  a  process  is  the  "  making  again "  of  the  marred  vessel — what  was  it  not  to 
Judah  and  Israel  ?  and  the  process  is  not  finished  yet — let  us  repent  of  sin  and  turn 
to  God  now,  and  so  be  delivered  from  so  great  a  woe.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most 
terrible  part  of  the  road  to  heaven  is  that  which  the  sinner  goes  over  three  times — 
once  in  his  first  following  of  Christ,  next  when  he  by  sin  goes  back  that  way,  and  the 
third  time  when  in  bitter  repentance  he  travels  over  it  again.  3.  Of  praise  to 
God,  that  he  has  revealed  so  gracious  a  purpose  concerning  man,  and  that  his  will 
shall  be  done.  4.  Of  prayer,  that  we  may  be  found  not  resisting  but  ever  obedient 
to  that  will.— 0. 

Vers.  8 — 12. — A  never-to-he-forgotten  principle  of  interpretation.  These  verses 
plainly  teach  that  all  God's  thrcatenings,  even  the  most  terrible,  and  all  God's 
promises,  even  the  most  blessed,  are  conditional  on  the  continuance  of  the  moral 
character  to  ivhich  they  were  addressed.     Now,  this  is — 

I.  A  CORDIAL  AGAINST  DESPAIR.  When  the  convicted  sinner — as  the  men  of 
Nineveh — hear  thu  awl'ul  denunciations  of  God's  jadgment,  all  hope  seems  to  be 
forbidden.  The  Ninevites,  to  encourage  themselves  in  a  forlorn  hope,  could  only  say, 
"  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious?"  But  this  and  the  like  Scriptures, 
confirmed  by  so  many  facts  of  experience,  forbid  all  such  despair. 

II.  A  CHECK  TO  PRESUMPTION.  How  many  prate  concerniiig  final  perseverance  who 
are  not  persevering  at  all  except  in  sin  and  worldliness  ?  But  they  need  to  bo  reminded 
of  this  sure  condition,  one  which  the  great  adversary  of  souls  is  ever  striving  to  make 
us  forget. 

III.  An  explanation  op  the  stern  words  of  Scbiptdrb.  When  one  would  give 
the  alarm  of  fire  he  does  not  whisper  the  word.  So  when  God  would  warn  sinners  he 
does  not  so'ten  his  words,  but  in  most  vivid  manner  sets  before  men  the  awful  doom  of 
the  ungodly.  Thus  would  God,  by  his  terrors,  scare  men — if  naught  else  will  do — 
to  "flee  frum  the  wrath  to  come,"  so  that  "he  may  repent  of  the  evil  he  thought  to 
do  unto  them."  Such  words  are  not  the  utterance  of  absolute  decrees  against  any 
soul  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but  loving  warnings  to  such  .soul  to  turn  to  God  and 
live. 

IV.  A  reason  fob  its  words  of  warning.  These  are  found  in  varied  form, 
addressed  to  disciples  of  Christ,  to  those  to  whom  the  most  glorious  promise  liad  been 
made.  See  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  how  full  of  warnings  I  Therefore  this  condi- 
tionalness  of  God's  words  speaks :  1.  To  the  believer,  and  bids  him  "  Be  not  high-minded, 
but  fear."  "  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not 
thee."  2.  To  the  ungodly.  See  the  sure  end  of  thy  way  :  how  awfal  1  But  see,  too, 
God's  earnest  desire  that  thou  shouldest  forsake  that  way. — 0. 

Ver.  12. — Despair,  Us  causes,  consequences,  and  cure.  "  And  they  said.  There  is  no 
hope,"  etc.  There  is  a  show  of  humility  about  this  word.  The  man  has  evidently  no 
hope'  in  himself,  nor  in  any  Church,  nor  in  any  human  help  whatsoever.  Now,  this 
BO  far  so  good.  To  get  men  away  from  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh  is  ever  one  of  God's 
puiposes.  And  when  a  man  is  thus  weaned  from  self  and  all  human  reliance  it  is  a 
good  sign.  But  such  distrust  at  times  goes  beyond  this,  to  belief  that  there  is  no  hope 
anywhere,  which  is  despair.  Now,  this  a  sore  evil  (cf.  homily  on  ch.  ii.  25,  "  A  dread 
snare  of  the  devil  ").     And  to  help  in  overcoming  it  we  would  speak — 

I.  Of  its  causes.  They  are  of  varied  kinds,  but  a  man  is  near  to  despair  when  he 
sees:  1.  That  his  sin  is  inveterate.  When  year  after  year  goes  by  and  still  tliere  the 
sin  is.  2.  That  it  ii  continually  successful  in  reducing  his  will  to  consent  to  it.  3. 
That  his  defences  «re  only  those  derived  from  considerations  of  the  consequences  and 
punishment  of  his  sin.  Motives  of  love  to  God  and  Christ,  hatred  of  the  sin  itself, 
have  ceased  to  rule  him  ;  it  is  only  the  fear  of  what  may  happen  that  holdg  him  back, 
though  indeed,  such  defence  is  weak  enough.  4.  That  his  sin  has  rendered  ineffectual 
Bjany  special  dealing!  of  Ood  with  him  in  regard  to  it     Ho  has  broken  through  til 
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these  gracious  barriers  one  after  another.  All  these  are  dreadful  facts  to  »ontcmpIa4e, 
and  tend  to  fill  a  man  with  the  belief  that  "  there  is  no  hope."  Ths  good  Lord 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  have  such  facts  to  contemplate  concerning  ourselves. 

n.  Its  consequences.  They  are  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  They  produce  gullen 
obstinacy  in  evil.  "  They  said  .  .  .  but  we  will  walk  after  our  own  devices."  Also 
unrestrained  licence.  The  thought  comes,  "  We  can  but  be  lost ;  we  will  have  what 
enjoyment  we  may."  This  is  a  frightful  fruit  of  despair.  If,  then,  any  considering 
these  dread  consequences  of  despair  tremble  lest  they  should  yield  to  it,  but  yet 
by  reason  of  such  facts  as  those  above  named  are  sore  tempted  thereto,  let  thera 
remember  there  is  deliverance  for  them.     Consider,  therefore — 

III.  Its  cuke.  It  can  only  be,  it  ought  only  to  be,  by  good  hope  Of  deliverance 
from  that  which  is  the  cause  of  thy  despair — thy  sin.  But  whence  can  come  this 
deliverance?  Wise  and  godly  men  have -counselled  after  this  manner.  1.  Seek  to 
gain  and  keep  before  the  mind  a  deep  sense :  (1)  Of  the  guilt  of  thy  sin.  You  who  have 
received  such  light  and  grace  are  involved  in  far  deeper  guilt  and  your  sin  is  far  more 
heinous  than  that  of  others.  (2)  Of  the  danger  of  it.  'I'he  danger  of  being  hardened  by 
its  deceitfulness.  Of  bringing  down  on  thyself  some  great  temporal  judgment  as  God's 
[lunishment  of  thy  sin.  Of  losing  thy  peace  with  God  and  strength  to  serve  him. 
Of  eternal  destruction.  (3)  Of  the  evils  of  it.  It  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  wounded  afresh  by  it.  All  thy  usefulness  will  be  destroyed. 
God  will  neither  bless  thee  nor  make  thee  a  blessing.  2.  Wrestle  in  prayer.  3. 
Watch  against  occasions  and  advantages  of  sin.  4.  Go  again  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
especially  to  him  as  youi'  dyings  crucified  Lord.  Live  near  his  cross,  for  "his  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Cleave  to  hiia  and  let  thy  faith  fasten  upon  him.  So— his 
Word  assures  and  experience  proves,  for  there  is  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  but 
innumerable  ones  in  proof — the  chain  of  thy  sin  shall  be  broken,  and  the  sight  of  this 
shall  so  cheer  thy  heart  that  the  demon  of  despair  shall  spread  its  dark  wings  and 
depart  and  leave  thy  soul  unclouded.  (See  on  all  this,  Owen  on  the  Mortification 
of  Sin.)-C. 

Vers.  18 — 23. — Persecution.  The  cruel  sufferings  of  God's  propl  et  which  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  his  prophecy  are  recorded  throw  not  a  little  light  on  all  like  perse- 
cution. For,  though  its  rough  and  brutal  forms  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
still  in  others  it  yet  lingers,  and  is  the  source  of  much  distress.     Note,  then— 

I.  Its  causes.  They  are  ever  the  same — hatred  to  the  faithful  Word  which  the 
persecuted  one  persists  in  preaching.  Persecution,  therefore,  is  inevitable  where  a 
faithful  messenger  of  God  comes  into  collision  with  those  who  hate  and  will  not  submit 
to  his  message. 

II.  Its  pretexts.  Zeal  for  the  Church  and  for  sacred  institutions  imperilled  by  the 
prophet|s  preaching.  We  see  them  standing  up  for  the  priests  and  the  Law  and  the 
prophetic  order,  all  which,  of  Divine  appointing,  were  wronged  and  injured  by  the  prophet. 
Persecutors  never  will  own,  even  to  themselves,  their  own  true  motives.  Those  who 
sought  to  kill  our  Lord  ever  insisted  on  the  highest  motives  for  their  conduct.  Perse- 
cution is  such  an  odious  thing  that,  unless  some  fair  disguise  be  thrown  over  it,  no  one 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  And  no  doubt  some  persecutors — like  Saul  of 
Tarsus — have  been  deceived  by  this  disguise,  and  have  sincerely  thought  they  were 
doing  God  service.  There  is  never  any  need  for  persecution,  though  our  forefathers 
thought  there  was;  for  if  any  doctrine  be  of  man  only  it  will  come  to  naught.  The 
facts  of  life,  the  Word  of  God,  reason  and  conscience,  are  all  against  falsehoods,  and 
will  expose  and  so  extinguish  them  without  persecution.  For  the  nature  of  man  is 
made  for  truth,  and  hence  what  is  contrary  to  truth  cannot  long  live. 

III.  Its  intent.    Revenge  and  the  forcible  silencing  of  an  adversary. 

IV.  Its  methods.  1.  Defamation.  "Let  us  smite  him  with  thetongue."  2.  Ostentatious 
disregard  of  his  teaching.  "Let  us  not  give  heed,"  etc.  (ver.  18).  8.  Whatever  " devices" 
will  most  of  all  tell  against  him.  Sometimes  open  hostility  is  not  safe.  It  was  not 
against  John  the  Baptist,  nor  our  Lord,  nor  here  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  16).  And  then  other 
devices  have  to  be  sought  out,  and  the  finding,  when  sought  by  the  persecuting  spirit, 
does  not  take  long.  o  r    -i 

V.  Its  belief.     Not  compromise.     To  give  way  where  conscience  commands  stead 
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fastness  is  to  incur  such  spiritual  shame  and  distress,  such  hiding  of  the  face  of  God,  as 
to  be  more  intolerable  than  the  fiercest  persecution  (cf.  the  history  of  Cranmer  and  his 
piteous  misery),  But— as  with  Jeremiah— turning  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.  We  cannot 
commend  the  spirit  of  bis  prayer,  it  is  all  unlike  our  Lord's  in  regard  to  his  enemies, 
and  therefore  not  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow ;  but  it  was  right,  and  ever  is  so,  when 
persecuted  by  man  to  turn  to  him  "  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself."  His  grace  will  keep  us  from  being  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds.  Patience, 
too,  will  greatly  help.  Persecutors  soon  tire  when  they  find  that  their  methods  are  of 
no  avail.  Prudence,  likewise,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Somutimes  we  may  get  out  of 
its  wny,  and  at  no  time  is  there  need  to  provoke  persecution  by  imprudent,  ill-timed, 
and  ill-toned  obtrusion  of  the  distasteful  theme.  There  are  times  when  at  all  costs  a 
man  must  stand  to  his  post  and  speak  out,  but  there  are  other  times,  and  more  of 
them,  when  the  quiet,  consistent  life  will  do  more  for  God  and  his  truth  than  the 
longest  and  louciest  speech.  But  in  such  difficult  circumstances  it  is  well  to  keep  near 
to  God  in  constant  prayer  for  counsel  and  direction  how  to  bear  one's  self  wisely  as  he 
would  have  us.     Relief  also  is  found  in  contemplation  of — 

VI.  Its  sure  results  if  faithfully  endured.  It  makes  us  have  real  fellowship  with 
Christ.  It  wins  for  us  a  glorious  recompense  at  his  coming.  Even  now  the  soul  is 
cheered  by  the  communications  of  his  approval  and  the  cl  ar  vision  of  the  shining 
of  his  countenance  upon  his  faithful  servant.  And  not  seldom  likewise  by  beholding 
the  lion  turned  into  the  lamb,  the  persecutor  becoming  an  ajiostle  and  preacher  of  the 
faith  he  once  destroyed.  These  are  consolations  indeed.  And  confirmation  in  the 
truth  for  which  we  have  suffered  is  gained  by  seeing  the  manifest  displeasure  of  God 
against  the  persecutors.  How  it  hardens  them  in  their  sin  1  How  it  fills  up  the  cup  of 
their  iniquity !  How  sore  the  venge^mce  that  befalls  them !  These  considerations  are 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Lord's  servant  Jeremiah. 
They  will  be  all  of  them  strengthened  if  we  mark  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  himself. 
Here,  but  there  most  vividly,  are  seen  warnings  most  solemn  against  this  great  sin, 
and  consolations  most  precious  to  all  the  "  blessed  "  who  endure. — C. 

Vers.  19—23. —  The  pi-ophefs  prayer  for  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  (pi.  homily  on 
"  Imprecatory  prayers,"  ch.  xi.  20.) — C. 

Ver.  C. —  The  potter  and  the  day.  The  analogy  here  instituted  enshrines  truths  that 
are  of  universal  application.  They  have  their  individual  quite  as  much  as  their 
national  bearings.  Nowhere  does  the  representative  character  of  the  house  of  Israel 
appear  more  clearly  than  in  this  passage ;  nowhere  do  we  get  a  more  striking  view  of 
the  general  method  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  the  human  race.     It  suggests — 

I.  God's  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  BEiNa  and  life  of  evert  man.  The 
figure  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Holy  Scripture  (vide 
Job  X.  9;  Isa.  Ixiv.  8;  Rom.  ix.  10).  It  vividly  represents  the  subjection  of  our 
nature  and  our  personal  history  to  the  Divine  control.  The  fact  of  our  moral  freedom, 
the  mysterious  prerogative  that  belongs  to  us  of  choosing  and  following  our  own  way, 
n)u»t  needs  make  the  comparison  defective.  There  is  some  point  at  which  all  such 
physical  analogies  fail  duly  to  set  forth  the  realities  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  But  it 
is  deeply  true  as  suggestive  of  the  power  God  has  over  us  to  mould  us  as  he  pleases. 
Free  as  our  will  may  be,  is  not  our  whole  nature  as  plastic  material  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  made  us?  Free  as  we  may  be  to  pursue  our  own  chosen  course  of  life,  can 
wo  ever  escape  the  "Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends"?  There  hi  a  hidden  power, 
H'hether  we  aol^nowledge  it  or  not,  the  mastery  of  which  over  tnougnt,  feeling,  purpose, 
aud  action  is  the  deepest  reality  of  our  existence. 

II.  His  formative  purpose.  Distinguish  between  a  sovereign  power  and  one  that 
is  arbitrary  and  capricious.  Complete  as  the  Divine  mastery  over  us  may  be,  it  is  not 
lawless  or  purposeless.  It  has  always  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  that  end  is  wise  and 
holy  and  good.  As  the  potter  seeks  to  fashion  the  clay  into  some  beautiful  or  useful 
form  that  his  own  brain  has  first  conceived,  so  God,  by  his  providential  and  spiritual 
control,  seeks  to  work  out  a  Divine  idea  in  our  being  and  life,  to  body  forth  in  us  some 
archetype  of  moral  beauty  that  exists  in  his  own  eternal  mind.  He  would  fain  fashion 
OS  into  a  noble  form  and  fit  us  for  some  noble  use.     In  God's  "  jreat  house  "  there  arg 
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mwiy  utilitlei.  And  eren  the  vessel  "  unto  dishonour  "  has  its  place  and  its  purpose. 
Our  faith  in  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  lore  that  govems  all  leads  us  to  nit  in  the 
thought — 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  Qod  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

But  he  who  formed  us  for  himself  would  not  have  any  of  us  to  be  content  with  an 
inferio*  position  and  a  lower  aim.  He  would  so  mould  and  fashion  us  that  wo  shall  be 
"  vessels  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  21). 

III.  His  long-buffebino  patience.  When  the  potter's  work  is  marred,  he  pressei 
the  clay  into  a  shapeless  mass  and  casts  it  upon  the  wheel  again.  We  are  reminded  ol 
the  various  methods  God  employs  in  moulding  us  to  his  will,  and  how  if  one  fails  he 
will  often  subject  us  to  another.  There  are  events  that  sometimes  break  up  the  whole 
form  of  a  man's  life ;  old  ties  are  severed,  old  associations  pa^is  away ;  he  begins  an 
altogether  new  career,  with  new  responsibilities,  new  moral  tests,  new  possibilities  of 
good.  There  are  afSictions  that  change  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  inward  life ;  his 
spirit  is  crushed,  wounded,  softened,  that  it  may  the  better  receive  Divine  impressions. 
"  God  maketh  my  heart  soft,"  etc.  (Job  xxiii.  16).  "  My  heart  is  like  wax  "  (Ps.  xxii. 
14).  Thus  does  God  "  humble  us  to  prove  us,  to  know  what  is  in  our  heart,  whether 
we  will  keep  his  commandments  or  not"  (Deut.  viii.  2).  There  may  come  a  time  when 
all  these  Divine  methods  fail  and  the  soul  is  found  to  be  reprobate.  In  ch.  xix. 
1 — 11  we  have  a  figurative  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  their  fate.  In  this  case  the  vessel  has  been  baked  in  the  fire ;  it  is  incapable 
of  taking  a  new  shape,  and  is  broken  so  "  that  it  cannot  be  made  whole  again."  Such 
is  the  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent  and  intractable.  But  God's  patience  is  very 
wonderful.  In  this  world  at  least  the  door  of  mercy  is  always  open.  There  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  new  and  nobler  life.  He  "  is  long-suffering  to  usward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  9). — W. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  clay  in  the  potter's  hand.  L  The  purpose  of  this  pkaotical 
ILL08TBATIO1I.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  in  the  most  suggestive  sense  of  the  w<"rd 
"practical."  Jeremiah  had  not  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  produce  a  sufficiently  imiTessive 
figure  of  what  God  was  about  to  do.  He  had  to  go  through  a  very  peculiar  and  pro- 
tracted experience  to  bring  out  the  lesson  of  the  marred  girdle.  But  here  he  has  only 
to  go  down  to  the  potter  at  his  wheel,  a  thing  he  could  do  at  any  time;  and  there  is  a 
lesson  particularly  plain  and  forcible,  as  coming  out  of  the  daily  life,  the  simple  and 
common  life,  of  the  people.  Notice,  then,  that  Jeremiah  was  not  sent  down  to  learn 
just  what  his  own  unaided  observation  might  tell  him  concerning  the  potter  and  the 
clay.  He  might,  indeed,  have  drawn  out  many  important  lessons,  yet  overlooked  the 
one  that  was  most  important  of  all.  God  wished  the  prophet  clearly  to  understand  and 
then  distinctly  to  impress  upon  the  people  this  truth,  that  as  the  potter  is  to  the  clay, 
in  respect  of  the  control  which  he  has  over  it  as  clay  and  in  its  plastic  condition,  so 
Jehovah  is  to  Israel  in  respect  of  his  control  over  its  temporal  destiny  as  a  nation. 
Hence  we  have  to  look  at  the  potter's  action  upon  the  clay,  positively  and  negatively. 
We  have  to  recollect  both  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot  do.  Within  certain 
limits  his  power  is  resistless ;  outside  those  limits  he  has  no  power  at  all.  Give  the 
potter  a  piece  of  moist  plastic  clay ;  he  takes  it  up,  designing  to  make  from  it  a  vessel 
of  a  certain  shape  and  lor  a  certain  use.  Suddenly  he  finds  it  desirable  to  change  the 
shape,  and  because  the  clay  is  still  moist  and  plastic  he  can  do  this  with  the  rapidity, 
expertness,  and  success  which  come  from  long  practice.  It  is  this  particular  power  of 
the  potter  which  God  would  have  us  to  understand  is  his  power  over  us.  What  the 
potter  does  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  that  with  which  he  works.  He  cannot  turn  clay 
into  something  else  than  clay.  Clay  it  is  when  he  first  touches  it :  clay  it  remains  when 
its  shape  is  finally  decided.  Let  the  vessel  be  baked  in  the  furnace  and  come  out  hard, 
its  shape  cannot  then  be  altered.  If  it  is  thrown  to  the  ground  it  will  be  broken.  It 
may  even  be  shivered  "  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to 
talc  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit "  (Isa.  xxx.  14).     N« 
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volition  or  power  of  the  potter  will  give  to  the  clay  vessel  the  qualities  of  a  wooden 
vessel  or  one  of  melal.  He  may  fashion  it  for  a  vessel  of  honour  or  dishonour,  just  aa 
he  pleases ;  but  whatever  its  use  its  material  is  still  of  clay.  And  similarly  we  must 
recollect  that,  whatever  God  does  with  us,  he  does  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  He 
finds  us,  as  to  the  affections  and  purposes  of  our  hearts,  free  agents,  and,  however 
great  the  changes  he  may  affect  in  our  circumstances  and  our  future,  all  must  he  done 
without  touching  this  freedom.  The  Divine  potter  here  was  changing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  human  clay,  just  because  that  clay  was  so  stubborn  in  submitting  to  his 
will  so  clearly,  so  lovingly,  so  often  expressed.  If  we  refuse  to  be  moulded  into  the 
shape  that  means  for  us  true  peace,  glory,  and  blessedness,  then  we  must  be  moulded 
into  the  shape  which  will  secure  at  the  least  peace  and  blessedness  in  God's  kingdom, 
and  manifest  glory  to  his  great  Name. 

II.  The  gbeat  result  which  should  be  produced  by  our  considbbation  of 
THIS  illustration.  Too  readily  is  it  said  by  many,  "  If  we  are  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  then  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  God  will  shape  our  destiny,  what- 
ever we  do."  But  if  we  look  honestly  and  humbly  at  this  illustration,  we  shall  see  that 
what  God  would  have  us  above  all  things  to  learn  from  it  is  that  the  shaping  of  our 
destiny  lies  practically  with  ourselves.  In  selfish  and  ignorant  obstinacy  we  wish  our 
life  to  take  a  certain  mould.  Strenuously,  and  heedless  of  all  Divine  counsel  and  warn- 
ing, we  try  what  self  can  do  toward  the  shaping.  Then  at  last  our  purpose  comes  to 
be  broken  off.  All  that  we  have  been  and  all  that  we  have  done  prove  useless  so  far 
as  our  aims  are  concerned.  But  for  all  that  we  cannot  be  useless  to  God.  God  wishes 
to  work  in  us  a  change  which  would  make  all  our  circumstances  those  of  liberty.  He 
wishes  to  renew  our  hearts  and  establish  in  them  a  holy  love  as  the  central  principle. 
If  we  refuse  this  Divine  appeal,  then  we  must  come  under  ever-narrowing  constraints. 
We  are  asked  to  walk  in  the  liberty  of  God's  children ;  if  we  refuse  and  confess  our- 
selves the  enemies  of  God,  then  we  must  be  loaded  with  chains  and  put  in  the  inner- 
most dungeon.  Our  wisdom  is  to  turn  from  our  hardness  and  impenitent  hearts,  and 
allow  God  to  lead  us  into  the  full  lierdvou  (Rom.  ii.  4).  Then  with  understanding  shall 
we  address  God,  "  We  are  tlie  clay,  and  thou  our  potter  "  (Isa.  Ixi  v.  8).  If  we  by  repent- 
ance come  back  to  God  and  make  ourselves  clay,  such  as  will  have  in  it  a  peculiar 
responsiveness  to  the  touch  of  God,  then  we  may  leave  ourselves  to  his  loving-kindness. 
He  will  fashion  us  into  just  that  shape  whereby  we  shall  be  meet  for  the  Master's 
service.  And  if  men  say  in  their  ignorance  that  we  are  turning  out  but  vessels  of 
dishonour,  let  us  recollect  that  of  honour  and  dishonour  God  alone  is  judge.  If  we  only 
stoop  from  our  pride  to  do  the  will  of  God,  God  will  take  care  of  our  position.  For  is 
not  God  he  who  exalts  the  humble  and  abases  the  proud? — Y. 

Vers.  18 — 23. — Jeremiah's  enemies  and  his  prayer  against  them.  I.  The  cause  of 
HIS  supplication.  His  enemies  have  entered  into  a  plot  against  him,  and  he  has 
heard  of  the  plot.  He  has  to  do,  we  may  imagine,  not  only  with  the  open  threats  of 
passionate  men,  face  to  face,  but  also  with  secret  wiles.  The  language  of  intense 
provocation  in  which  he  speaks  must  be  remembered  in  trying  to  estimate  the  extent, 
depth,  and  bitterness  of  the  hostility  against  him.  Who  were  they  that  thus  proposed 
to  Join  together  in  ruining  the  pioj^het  ?  Doubtless  the  three  classes  embraced  by  the 
reference  that  is  made,  namely,  priest,  wise  man,  and  prophet.  The  priest  would  go 
to  the  wise  man  and  prophet,  saying,  "  See  how  this  fellow  speaks  against  us  all." 
A  common  hatred  and  a  common  peril  swallow  up  for  a  time  all  jealousies  amongst 
bad  men,  and  constitute  a  strong  bond  of  union,  a  strong  incitement  to  all  the 
int^enuity  and  designing  powers  of  the  mind.  We  are  not  left  without  means  of 
judt'ing  as  to  the  motives  of  these  three  classes  of  men  and  their  methods  of  proceed- 
iiig°when  we  consider  the  similar  conspiracies  against  Jesus  himself.  Men  belonging 
to  conspicuous  classes  of  the  community  attacked  him,  and  they  are  constantly 
mentioned  as  being  joined  together.  This  attack  gives  the  strongest  evidence,  both 
of  the  appropriateness  of  Jeremiah's  message  and  his  fidelity  in  delivering  it.  Such 
truth  as  a  prophet  has  to  speak  must  be  met  either  with  [.emtent  friendliness  or  with 
bitter  and  active  enmity.  It  must  be  reckoned  no  strange  thing  if  the  faithful 
proclainior  of  truth  is  exposed,  not  only  to  reproaches,  misrepresentations,  and  losa  ol 
old  associates,  but  even  to  deep-laid  conspiraoiei.    These  men,  while  they  were  bent  on 
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ruining  Jeremiah,  wished  also  to  do  it  in  a  safe  and  plausible  way.  It  wag  to  be  done 
by  a  plan.  They  were  going  to  smite  him  with  the  tongue.  Very  likely  they  hoped  to 
got  him  put  to  death  under  judicial  forms.  Again,  on«  ouks — How  came  theprophet  to 
hear  ofthete  plans  f  The  wise  men  must  have  shown  a  very  imperfect  kind  of  wisdom 
in  not  being  able  to  keep  their  designs  secret.  Indeed,  they  may  hare  thought  that 
th«y  were  secret.  The  Jews  who  swore  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul 
did  not  reckon  that  Paul's  own  nephew  had  discovered  their  designs. 

IL  The  supplication  itself.  In  reading  this  supplication,  we  vainly  try  to  escape 
from  feeling  what  a  ferocious,  savage  tone  the  words  have.  The  dreadful  meaning  of 
the  words,  taken  in  their  natural  signification,  is  only  too  plain.  We  must  by  no 
means  try  to  defend  the  prayer ;  we  can  only  do  something  to  extenuate  the  langnai^e 
by  remembering  the  provocation  the  prophet  had  received,  and  the  -spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  at  least  important  to  remember  that  he  is  distinctly  conscious  of 
having  had  good  motives  towards  these  enemies.  He  knew  that  God  meant  their  good, 
and  he,  in  speaking,  had  meant  the  same.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that,  whatever  his 
feelings,  he  expresses  them  as  a  prayer  to  Qod.  He  does  not  take  retaliation  into  his 
own  hands.  Hia  rights  and  interests,  whatever  they  are,  he  leaves  in  the  hands  of 
Jehovah.  He  has,  indeed,  his  own  estimate  as  to  what  his  enemies  deserve,  but  he  seeks 
that  they  may  get  their  deserts  in  the  way  of  manifestly  Divine  judgments.  Then  he 
evidently  spoke  in  great  excitement.  The  wrath  even  of  a  good  man  may  boil  over 
into  language  which  he  would  not  wish  to  be  held  by  in  cooler  moments.  We  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  if,  in  after  years,  Jeremiah  had  been  reminded  of  this  prayer,  and 
asked  if  he  really,  seriously  meant  that  the  innocent  connections  of  his  enemies  should 
be  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  he  would  have  been  quick  to  plead  that  his  words  were  those 
of  excitement.  Shall  it  be  thought  wonderful  that  he  should  utter  such  a  wish  when 
the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  had  drunk  in  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  their 
Master  as  to  wish  fire  from  heaven  to  come  down  upon  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  ? 
'I'he  passage  under  consideration  is  just  one  of  those  which  strongly  shows  the  difference 
which  has  been  made  by  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  If  Jeremiah  had  been  a  Christian 
apostle  instead  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  his  prayer  would  have  bean  s  very  lamentable 
utterance  indeed. — T. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


With  this  chapter,  vers.  1 — 6  of  the  next 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  conneoted  to  com- 
plete the  narrative.  Jeremiah  here  comes 
before  ui  performing  another  symbolical 
action.  By  breaking  a  potter's  vessel  he 
foreshows  the  ruin  impending  over  Jerusalem 
for  the  idolatry  practised  in  the  valley  of 
Hiunom.  Not  (remarks  Graf)  as  if  the 
worship  of  Moloch  had  been  restored  after 
the  deatli  of  Josiah;  ver.  13,  in  fact,  euf- 
fioiently  shows  that  the  Tophet  had,  ever 
since  Josiah's  time,  continued  to  be  an  un- 
clean plaoe,  and  the  sins  which  are  here 
rebuked  are  the  unexpiated  abominations 
of  Manaeseh'g  r(  igii  (described  in  ch.  xv.  4, 
as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Captivity), 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  on  the  Tophet  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  fate  of  a  certain  Paa- 
bur,  a  high  oiBcer  in  the  temple. 

The  principal  prophecy  presents  striking 


points  of  oontaot  with  ch.  vii.  (comp.  vert. 
4—6  wl&  oh.  viL  30—32;  and  ver.  IS  with 
ch.  vii.  18;  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume 
that  the  events  here  related  belong  to  the 
time  to  which  we  have  already  referred  ch. 
vii.,  viz.  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  The  same  date  is  confirmed  for 
the  narrative  of  Pashuxby  the  ofBce  which 
is  therein  given  him ;  for  according  to  ch. 
xxix.  25,  26,  the  ofSce  was  not  held  by  him, 
but  by  Zephaniah. 

Ver.  1. — A  potter's  earthen  bottle.  Dr. 
Thomson  speaks  of  the  extreme  cheapness 
and  brittleness  of  the  common  pottery  of 
Palestine  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  14).  The  ancients 
of  the  people.  The  natural  popular  repre- 
sentatives (comp.  Exod.  iii.  16;  2  Sam, 
xix.  11 ;  1  Kings  viii.  1  ;  ix.  7).  It  was 
on  announcement  concerning  the  whol<» 
people  that  Jeremiah  was  about  to  make. 
The  anoients  of  the  priests  (comp.  2  Einm 
xix.  2).  ^  ** 

Ver.  2. — The  valley  of  the  son  of  Einnom 
(see  on  ch.  vii.  31).    The  east  gate ;  rather. 
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tht  potsherd  gate,  i.e.  the  gate  vihere  pot- 
slierds  were  wont  to  be  thrown.  Another 
possible  rendering  is  "sun  gate,"  of  which 
"  east  gate  "  is  but  a  paraphrase.  But  there 
is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  name 
of  the  gate  and  the  action  performed  by 
Jeremiah.  The  Authorized  Version  seems 
to  have  misled  Captain  Warren  into  identi- 
fying the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of 
Kedron.  He  confirms  liis  view,  it  is  true, 
by  the  Arabic  nomenclature,  which  speaks 
of  the  Kedron  as  the  Wady  Jehinnam-7« 
nomenclature,  however,  which  is  by  no 
means  uniform  (see  Bobinson,  '  Biblical 
Researches,'  ii.  306,  403).  The  situation  of 
the  "potsherd  gale"  must  remain  uncertain. 

Ver.  3. — 0  kings  of  Judah ;  t'.e.  the  nume- 
rous clan  of  royal  princes,  kings  by  courtesy 
(see  on  oh.  xvii.  20),  His  ears  shall  tingle 
(so  2  Kings  xxi.  12 ;  corap.  1  Sam.  iii.  11). 

Ver.  4. — Have  estranged  this  place; 
rather,  have  treated  this  place  a$  strange ; 
i.e.  as  one  thiit  did  not  belong  to  their  (Jod, 
that  was  unholy  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  18, 
"  They  liave  defiled  my  land  ").  With  the 
Dlood  of  innocents ;  comp.  "  Innocent  blood, 
even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters"  (Ps.  ovi.  38) — the  children 
sacrificed  in  Hinnom  to  Moloch. 

Ver.  5. — Baal.  This  seems  to  be  used 
loosely  for  Moloch  (corap.  on  oh.  ii.  8). 

Ver.  6.— (Comp.  ch.  vii.  32.)  Tophetj 
rather,  the  Tophet  (see  on  oh.  vii.  31). 

Ver.  7. — I  will  make  void;  literally,  I 
wiU  pour  out,  alluding  to  the  etymolo^  of 
the  word  rendered  "  bottle  "  in  ver.  1. 

Ver.  8.— (Corap.  ch.  xvlii.  16.) 

Ver.  9. — The    same  description,  almost 


verbatim,  is  given  in  Deut.  xxviii.  53; 
(comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  29;  Bzek.  v  10).  For  ti  « 
fulfllmeQt,  see  Lam.  iv.  10. 

Ver.  11. — ^Ab  one  breaketh  a  potter's 
vessel  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  14).  Dr.  Thom- 
son speaks  of  the  utter  indifierence  with 
which  the  common  pottery  of  Palestine  is 
handled.  It  is  not  only  brittle,  but  so 
cheap  that  no  one  is  distressed  at  breaking 
it.  And  they  shall  bury  them  in  Tophet, 
etc.  These  words  form  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  vii.  32  (see  note),  the  greater  part  of 
which  Is  repeated  in  ver.  6.  They  are  cer- 
tainly out  of  place  here,  and  are  wanting  in 
the  Septuagint. 

Ver.  12. — ^As  Tophet ;  i.e.  an  unclean  spot, 
avoided  by  mankind. 

Ver.  13. — The  houses  of  the  kings  of 
Judah;  i.e.  the  palaces  and  other  buildings 
which  together  made  up  "  the  king's  house  " 
(oh.  xxii.  6).  Shall  be  defiled  as  the  place 
of  Tophet.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
which  the  Authorized  Version  has  allowed 
itself  to  interfere  with  the  received  text; 
for  the  Hebrew  has  "  which  are  defiled,"  etc. 
The  common  reading,  in  fact,  seems  un- 
translatable. Because  of  all  the  honses; 
rather,  even  aU  the  houses. 

Vers.  14, 15. — Here  begins  a  fresh  section 
of  the  narrative.  Jeremiah  has  executed 
his  commission,  and  now  proceeds  to  the 
temple,  where  he  repeats  before  the  assem- 
bled people  his  announcement  of  the  awful 
judgment. 

Ver.  15. — ^Vpon  all  her  towns.  The  cities 
of  Judah  are  regarded  aa  in  a  manner  subject 
to  the  oapitaL 


HOMILETICa. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — The  broken  hotth.  That  was  a  strange  scene — the  royal  family,  the 
nobles,  the  chief  priests,  together  with  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  gathered,  at  the 
summons  of  a  prophet  whose  power  could  not  be  ignored  though  his  teaching  was 
opposed,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  now  reeking  with  the  odours  of  foul  crime ;  and  the 
prophet  facing  them,  alone  and  fearless,  with  a  common  potter's  vessel  in  his  hand, 
while  he  draws  a  most  awful  picture  of  impending  calamity,  and  sternly  charges  his 
audience  with  the  terrible  wickedness  which  is  bringing  it  upon  their  heads,  and 
brings  his  discourse  to  a  dramatic  climax  by  breaking  the  vessel  to  pieces. 

I.  Consider  the  circumstances  of  the  disooursb.  1.  It  was  addressed  especially 
to  the  leaders  of  the  people  (ver.  1).  "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,"  but  to  the 
great  sterner  messages  must  often  be  declared.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  prophets 
is  more  exemplary  than  the  directness  of  their  accusations  of  guilt  in  high  places. 
They  were  no  flattering  court  preachers.  Yet  they  were  court  preachers.  They  did 
not  reserve  their  harsh  words  for  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the  people,  as  modern 
popular  preachers  are  too  apt  to  do.  The  leaders  were  first  in  crime ;  they  should  be 
first  in  responsibility.  2.  It  was  spoken  on  the  site  of  the  greatest  wickedneti.  The 
guilty  people  had  the  memorials  of  their  crimes  before  their  eyes  while  judgment  was 
being  pronounced  for  them.  Men  naturally  shun  these  valleys  of  Hinnom,  these  scenes 
of  old  sins,  the  sight  of  which  stings  the  conscience.  But  they  must  revisit  them. 
It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  tiie  preacher  to  take  his  hearers  back  in  memoiy  to  th« 
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eirciimstances  of  the  past  which  they  would  gladly  forget.  3.  It  was  dearlj/  and 
boldly  expressed.  The  language  was  precise,  detailed,  and  graphic,  the  description  oi 
the  approaching  ruin  vivid  and  appalling.  Jeremiah  used  no  euphemisms.  His  words 
are  enough  to  make  our  hlood  curdle  as  we  read  them,  more  than  a  score  of  centuries 
after  they  were  spoken.  How  must  they  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  criminals 
who  heard  them  as  the  sentence  of  their  own  doom  ?  Lurid  pictures  of  future  punish- 
ment frequently  strike  one  as  unreal,  as  though  only  drawn  for  effect ;  they  rouse 
unbelief  in  some,  despair  in  others,  or  a  hardening  in  sin.  Yet  a  clear  and  uncompro- 
mising statement  of  the  scriptural  revelation  of  the  horrors  of  the  future  is  not  to  be 
set  aside  for  more  pleasing  doctrines,  especially  in  preaching  to  the  great  and  the  self- 
satisfied.  4.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  action.  Jeremia'"  broke  the  Isottle 
in  the  presence  of  his  audience.  This  would  strike  the  eye  and  impress  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  that  we  convince  the  reasnn  of  a  truth;  we  must  rouse  the 
imagination  to  realize  it  before  it  will  be  effectual.  The  Eastern  imagery  of  the  Bible 
is  useful  to  us  in  this  way.  The  preacher  finds  the  value  of  illustrations  in  making 
truth  vivid  and  interesting.  Ideas  may  be  received  through  the  eye  as  well  as  through 
the  ear. 

II.  CoNSiDEB  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  DiscoDESE.  1.  It  occused  of  Bin,  (1)  in  for- 
saking God  and  (2)  la  practising  vice  and  cruelty.  We  must  feel  the  intensity  of 
guilt  to  realize  the  justice  of  punishment.  2.  It  denounced  a  most  terrible  doom.  This 
was  to  correspond  to  the  crimes  committed.  The  Tophet  of  sin  was  to  be  the  Tophet 
of  punishment.  They  who  had  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch  would  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  sons,  etc.  3.  It  exposed  the  rottenness  oi  false  confidence.  "  I  will  ponr  out  the 
counsel  of  Judah."  People  imagine  that  somehow,  without  repentance,  by  ingenuity  or 
by  daring,  they  may  escape  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  They  will  find  that  all  such 
devices  must  end  in  ignominious  failure.  4.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  symbol  of  hope- 
less destruction.  The  bottle  was  broken.  (1)  This  potter's  vessel  was  a  comparatively 
wortliless  thing :  wickedness  robs  men's  lives  of  all  value.  (2)  It  was  very  brittle : 
nothing  is  so  unstable  as  the  security  of  the  wicked  before  their  sins  have  wrought  out 
their  natural  consequences.  (3)  It  was  broken  to  pieces :  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
destruction — the  destruction  of  a  nation  for  national  sin  as  seen  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Jewish  people,  the  destruction  of  a  soul  in  the  killing  out  of  it  of  spiritual  activi- 
ties and  all  the  higher  capacities  of  its  being. 

Vers.  14, 15. — The  warning  confirmed.  The  warning  of  the  discourse  In  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  is  confirmed  by  a  repetition  of  it  under  more  ordinary  circumstances. 

I.  The  ciecumstancbs  op  the  confirmation  or  the  wabnino.  1.  It  was  repeated. 
The  scribe  must  bring  from  his  treasury  things  old  as  well  as  things  new.  Men  need 
"  line  upon  line."  Unpopular  truths  must  not  only  he  revealed  once  for  all,  they  must 
be  impressed  upon  people  until  they  are  accepted.  2.  It  was  repeated  in  the  temple. 
The  horrible  associations  of  Tophet  were  wanting  there.  All  was  decorum,  order, 
propriety.  Yet  the  message  was  not  the  less  true  there  than  in  a  more  congenial  place. 
Terrible  truths  must  be  uttered  in  face  of  the  religious  respectability  of  our  Church 
worship.  Such  outward  correctness  should  not  make  us  forget  the  true  condition  of 
men's  hearts,  which  is  apparent  enough  in  the  darker  scenes  of  life,  in  the  Tophets  of 
iniquity.  We  are  tempted  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  religious  assemblies 
into  a  blindness  to  the  greatness  of  sin  which  is  visible  enough  in  common  life.  3. 
It  was  repeated  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people.  The  leaders  were  first  selected  to  hear 
the  warning  (ver.  1).  But  it  was  not  confined  to  them.  The  people  generally  were 
guilty.  They  had  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  wickedness  of  their  great  men.  Nay,  they 
had  furthered  them  in  it  (ch.  v.  31),  had  followed  their  example,  and  become  guilty  of 
similar  crimes.     They,  too,  must  not  expect  to  escape  in  the  hour  of  judgment. 

II.  The  foem  in  which  the  waening  was  confirmed.  1.  It  was  epitomized. 
Truth  needs  to  be  broken  up  into  detail  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  and  vividly 
conceived  by  the  imagination.  But  it  is  possible  to  lose  ourselves  in  details  and  miss 
the  drift  of  the  sum  of  them.  Hence  the  advantage  of  broad,  sweeping  enunciations  of 
principle.  2.  It  was  repeated  as  &  prediction  of  rood  facts.  The  warning  was  nut  to  be 
regarded  as  an  empty  threat,  nor  as  the  indication  of  a  danger  that  might  be  evaded, 
"  I  will  bring  ...  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced,"  etc.    It  is  both  weak  and  cruel  t« 
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threaten  without  the  intention  of  executing  the  threat — weak,  for  the  hollownes*  ol 
the  alarm  is  soon  discovered  by  experience,  and  then  it  is  impotent ;  cruel,  for  why 
create  distress  about  a  mere  "  bogey  "  danger  ?  God  is  merciful,  but  firm.  His  threats 
are  conditional,  but,  while  the  conditions  subsist,  the  execution  is  as  certain  as  any 
event  that  depends  on  the  uniform  laws  of  nature.  3.  It  was  repeated  without  dimi- 
YMtion.  AU  the  evil  pronounced  will  fall  on  M  the  towns.  The  effect  of  stern  warn- 
ings fades  with  the  lapse  of  time.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  things  will  not  be 
so  very  bad  as  at  first  seemed  likely,  and  to  take  comfort  from  such  reflections.  But 
danger  is  not  lessened  by  our  growing  indifference  to  it.  4.  It  was  strengthened  by 
an  appeal  to  the  increasing  necessity  for  it.  "  Because  they  have  hardened  their  necks, 
that  they  might  not  hear  my  words."  A  deep  consciousness  of  guilt  makes  the  just 
punishment  of  it  seem  inevitable.  Wilful  persistence  in  wickedness  after  warning  can 
only  increase  the  guilt  and  make  the  punishment  the  more  certain  and  the  more 
severe. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1,  2, 10, 11. — The  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel.  Another  symbolic  action, 
but  in  this  case  the  revelation  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was  not  dependent  upon  its 
being  performed.  It  is  because  of  the  public  significance  of  it  he  is  enjoined  to  perform 
it.  The  "  elders  of  the  priests "  and  the  "  elders  of  the  people "  are  invited  to  the 
scene. 

I.  The  btmbol.  This  was  a  "potter's  earthen  bottle  [or  'vessel'],"  and  thus  had  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "  clay  "  spoken  of  in  ch.  xviii.  The  latter  is  soft 
and  unshaped,  and  may  be  moulded  as  the  potter  wishes ;  but  the  vessel  is  already 
formed  and  hardened  into  a  certain  definite  shape,  which  it  is  impossible  materially  to 
alter.  As  that  represented  the  stuff  or  material  of  which  nations  and  institutions 
could  be  made,  this  must  stand  for  the  Jewish  nation,  with  its  character  historically 
matured" and  fixed.  Jehovah  had  already  given  it  the  form  he  intended  it  to  assume, 
and  placed  it  in  certain  relations  with  hirase.f  as  a  theocracy.  The  historic  institutions 
and  nations  of  the  wcn-ld  are  the  creation  of  Ood,  He  has  raised  them  up  and  con- 
trolled the  forces  that  moulded  and  determined  their  specific  character  and  work. 
"  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  The  position,  character,  and  life  of 
iniHvidual  men  are  also  his  work.  No  man  is  "  self-made "  in  any  fundamental 
sense  of  the  word.  A  gracious  providence  has  nurtured  and  cared  for  him ;  and,  it 
may  be,  saving  grace  has  redeemed  and  sanctified  him.  He  "  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

II.  The  action.  This  was  threefold,  viz:  1.  The  vessel  was  houqht.  "Get;" 
literally,  "  buy."  Jehovah  had  redeemed  Israel  to  be  a  people  for  himself.  The  outlays 
of  Divine  love  and  mercy  are  suggested.  The  providence  and  grace  of  God  are  now 
being  expended.  The  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  for  all  nations,  "  the  Jew  first,  and 
after"vards  the  Gentile ; "  and  for  every  man  born  into  the  world.  "  Ye  are  not  your 
own ;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  A  deeper  obligation  is  thereby  inouried  to  him, 
and  a  grander  authority  on  his  part  justified.  We  are  all  made  and  saved,  or,  as  it  may  be 
expressed,  made  and  remade  by  him.  2.  It  was  probably  poured  out.  Ver.  7,  "  I  will 
make  void  [literally,  'pour  out']."  This  action  would  be  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
and  highly  impressive.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  vessel  was  empty,  that  very 
fact  might  still  render  the  action  the  more  emphatically  significant.  Their  counsels 
were  also  vain  and  empty.  God  suflfers  wicked  nations  and  men  to  devise  evil,  but 
only  as  it  works  out  his  own  ends  is  it  allowed  to  be  executed.  He  will  bring  to 
naught  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  That  which  is  devised  without  his  blessing  will 
come  to  no  successful  issue.  3.  It  was  broken.  (Ver.  10.)  This  was  intended  to  depict 
the  extreme  and  final  character  of  the  impending  judgment— "As  one  breaketh  a 
potter's  vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole  again "  (ver.  11).  The  nationality  of  Ue 
Jews  was  to  be  destroyed.  The  Babylonion  captivity,  although  only  obsoj-ely  pre- 
dicted, is  app^ently  alluded  to ;  but  some  hold  that,  as  this  was  but  an  incomplete 
fulfilment,  the  Roman  conquest  must  have  been  meant.  All  nations  and  individual 
are  on  their  trial,  and  may  be  subjected  to  this  extreme  penalty.  God  holds  tht 
sovereign  power  in  Lib  own  hand.     There  i«  no  remedy;  the  past  is  irrevocable.    And 
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there  is  no  appeal  from  his  sentence,  when  the  limit  of  his  forhearance  has  been  jsassed. 
i.  It  was  disgraced  by  being  cast  into  Tophet.  A  double  purpose  was  thereby  ex- 
pressed. The  scene  of  idolatrous  rites  was  to  be  disgraced  by  being  made  the  burial- 
place  of  the  slaughtered  thousands  of  Jerusalem,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  burial 
and  the  necessity  for  it  would  be  humiliating  to  the  metropolis  of  the  faith. 

III.  The  attendant  circumstances.  1.  It  was  done  in  presence  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  "  Take  of  the  ancients  [elders]  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ancients 
of  the  priests."  They  were  probably  responsible  for  the  national  guilt,  and  by  their 
personal  and  official  influence  might  ba  able  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  Those  who 
influence  a  nation's  life— kings,  princes,  statesmen,  ministers  of  religion,  authors, 
etc. — should  be  specially  appealed  to  in  cases  of  national  sin.  So  the  parent  for  the 
child.  It  is  both  respectful  and  just  that  snch  persons  should  be  addressed  in  the  flrst 
instance.  But  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  sia.  His  intelligence  and  moral 
nature  must,  therefore,  be  addressed.  2.  The  language  used  was  such  as  to  recall  the 
general  penalties  to  he  incurred  hy  breaking  the  Law.  (Deut.  xxviii.)  The  fact  was  thus 
suggested  that  the  judgment  was  wilfully  and  knowingly  incurred.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  evils  that  come  upon  transgressing  nations  and  individuals,  or  about 
their  history.  It  is  not  for  man  to  judge.  God  knows  the  reasons  for  his  procedure, 
and  the  sinner  himself  is  not  ignorant.  3.  The  meaning  of  the  breaking  of  the  vessel 
is  fully  explained  beforehand.  This  is  ever  the  Divine  order.  There  is  "  space  lor 
repentance  "  given  even  to  the  worst  sinners.  No  man  will  go  wholly  unwarned  into 
]ierdition.  Nay,  even  the  historic  and  so-called  secular  character  of  nations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  is  precious  in  God's  eyes,  and  effort  is  constantly  made  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  influence  of  blessing.  The  sinner  is  offered  the  "  means  of  grace"  that 
he  may  become  a  saint  and  a  servant  of  the  Most  High.  And  it  is  only  as  he  obsti- 
nately continues  in  his  sin  that  the  irrevocable  judgment  falls. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 15. — Denunciations  of  doom.  This  chapter  is  fllled  with  these  awful 
warnings  of  the  prophet.  And  they  are  made  the  more  awful  by  the  reflection  that, 
fitted  as  they  were  to  rouse  the  most  careless  and  hardened,  yet  they  failed  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  so  this  sad  chapter  teaches  us  such  lessons  as 
these :  1.  The  earnest  purpose  of  Ood  to  save  man  from  his  sin.  Hence  these  warn- 
ings. 2.  The  awfully  hardening  power  of  the  sin  which  could  despise  them.  3.  What 
wise  methods  are  to  be  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  arouse  and  alarm  the  ungodly. 
On  this  we  will  dwell  awhile.     This  chapter  shows — 

I.  That  those  most  likely  to  influence  them  should  be  spboiallt  appealed 
TO.  Cf.  ver.  1,  "Take  of  the  ancients,"  etc.  No  doubt  this  was  because  of  their 
influence  over  the  people  generally.     If  they  could  be  won  the  rest  would  follow. 

II.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  ant  localities  likely  to  lend  force  to 
WHAT  is  said.  The  prophet  led  forth  his  audience  to  "  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom."  It  was  the  Tophet,  the  Gehenna,  the  place  haunted  with  memories  of 
Divine  wrath  against  idolatry,  and  whose  ever-burning  fire  and  gnawing  worm  sym- 
bolized the  quenchless  anger  of  God  against  it.  With  what  added  power,  then,  would 
the  prophet's  message  come  when  spoken  in  such  a  place  I 

III.  Such  modes  of  address  should  be  adopted  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
IMPRESS,  The  prophet  was  bidden  take  an  earthen  bottle,  and,  after  he  had  solemnly 
denounced  the  doom  of  God  against  the  idolatrous  city,  he  was  to  dash  the  bottle  on 
the  ground  and  shatter  it  utterly,  past  all  possibility  of  mending.  By  this  dramatic 
action  he  was  to  declare  the  coming  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Thus 
vividly  and  powerfully  to  the  minds  of  such  as  witnessed  him  would  the  au-ful  truth 
he  had  to  tell  be  impressed  on  their  minds.  But  also  in  clear  words  and  in  full 
copious  detail  he  set  forth  what  was  to  come.  Now,  such  symbolic  action  as  that  ol 
the  prophet  might  be  of  very  little  service  to  such  as  we  speak  to,  however  impressive 
to  the  Oriental  mind,  but  it  teaches  us  that  whatever  is  likely  to  deepen  the  effect  oJ 
our  words  upon  men's  minds  we  are  to  use,  and  fearlessly,  as  did  the  prophet,  set 
forth  the  coming  judgments  of  God.    And  most  of  all — 

IV.  Our  message  must  be  God's  message.  Qod  put  into  the  propUfet's  moutn  the 
words  he  was  to  speak  and  taught  him  how  to  speak  them,  and  he  obeyed.  Here  ia 
the  great  essential.     If  denunciations  ol  judgiueut  be  spoken  simply  as  part  of  an 
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orthodox  sermon,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  that  God  has  borne  in  upon  our  souls  the 
conviction  that  we  must  speak  such  words,  we  are  likely  to  do  but  little  good — indeed, 
harm  rather  than  good.  And  let  such  servant  of  God  who  speaks  as  God  bids  him 
remember  that,  even  when  speaking  thus,  his  words  may  fail  in  the  effect  designed  and 
desired.  "Lord,  who  halh  believed  our  report,"  etc.?  They  did  so  here.  But  they 
will  never  entirely  fail.  God's  promise  is  against  that.  Some  will  receive  them. 
Some  did  even  in  Jeremiali's  day.  There  was  a  faithful  remnant.  And  the  preacher 
will  have  delivered  his  own  soul,  and  God's  righteousness  iu  the  doom  of  the  impeni- 
tent will  be  vindicated  before  all.  May  we  be  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  declaring 
such  doom  as  that  which  Jeremiah  had  to  speakf  of ;  but  if  we  have  to,  may  we  be 
taught  of  God,  as  he  was,  and  have  better  success. — C. 

Ver.  14 — ^ch.  XX.  B,-~-The  sin  and  punishment  of  Pashur.  This  man  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  him  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  ch.  xxi.  1.  The  Pashur  mentioned 
here  was  a  priest,  and  one  holding  high  office  in  the  temple.  After  Jeremiah  had  de- 
livered his  discourse  at  Tophet,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  city  and  temple,  and 
then  to  have  spoken  in  substance  the  same  predictions  of  woe.  Whereupon  Pashur,  with 
less  patience  tlian  those  who  heard  the  prophet  and  had  seen  his  symbolic  declaration 
of  the  coming  ruin  when  he  broke  the  earthen  bottle  at  Tophet,  falls  upon  him  and 
smites  him,  and  tortured  him  by  putting  him  in  what  is  called  the  stocks  (see  Expo- 
sition),    'i'hus — 

I.  Hb  cboellt  PEBSEO0TED  THE  PROPHET  OF  GoD.  It  was  sad  that  any  one 
should  do  this.  But  yet  more  that  it  should  be  the  act  of  a  priest  of  God,  and  hold- 
ing high  positiiin  amongst  the  priests.  What  hope  can  there  be  of  ihe  people  when 
their  appointed  leaders  and  those  to  whom  they  aie  wont  to  look  up  for  instruction 
and  example  in  what  is  good  thus  prostitute  their  office?  Thus  the  "  wicked  husband- 
men beat"  the  servants  who  were  sent  to  them  (Matt.  xx.  35).  And  it  was  the  same 
order  that  ever  opposed,  and  yet  more  fiercely,  our  Lord  himself.  The  sanctity  and 
authority  attaching  to  the  priest's  office  have  ever  been  fatal  to  the  integrity  of 
unworthy  holders  of  the  office,  and  have  caused  that  amongst  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind  not  a  few  priests  should  be  found.     But— 

II.  He  failed  to  secuee  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Jeremiah  was  not  silenced, 
but  gnaded,  as  it  were,  to  declare  yet  more  terrible  judgments  in  which  Pashur  himself 
should  be  awfully  involved  (of.  Paul,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,"  etc..  Acts  xxiii.  3). 
The  stout  heart  of  a  true  servant  of  God  is  an  anvil  on  which  many  hammers  may 
fiercely  smite,  but  it  will  wear  them  out  long  before  they  wear  it  out.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
found  that  the  persecution  he  had  done  so  much  to  further  in  connection  with  Stephen 
only  made  matters  worse.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  And 
the  reason  is  that  a  faith  for  which  men  are  willing  to  die  convinces  all  beholders  that 
it  must  be  exceedingly  precious  and  well  founded,  and  inspires  them  with  an  irresis- 
tible desire  to  know  and  possess  it  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  know  what  it  is. 

III.  He  brought  down  on  himself  sore  judgment.  Jeremiah  declares  to  him 
that  the  Lord  "has  changed  his  name  to  Magor-Missabib,  for  he  will  be  given  up  a 
prey  to  the  torments  of  mortal  anguish,  his  friends  shall  be  slain  before  his  eyes,  Judah 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  all  its  treasures  plundered  ;  he  himself  shall  witness  all  this 
and  die  and  be  buried  in  Babylon,  "  There  thou,  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou  hast 
prophesied  lies."  Thus,  look  where  he  would,  he  should  see  nothino;  but  terror.  Above 
— the  anger  of  God;  beneath — a  dishonoured  grave;  around — calamity  and  woe  on 
all  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  largely  the  procuring  cause; 
within— a  conscience  tormenting  him  day  and  night.  It  was  an  awful  doom.  "  Let 
persecutors  read  it  and  tremble ;  tremble  to  repentance  before  they  be  made  to  tremble 
to  their  ruin." — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — The  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel.  I.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
BREAKING.  Spectators  of  the  proper  sort  needed  to  be  deliberately  gathered  together  in 
the  proper  place.  We  may  suppose  that  the  elders  of  the  people  and  of  the  priests 
were  peculiarly  responsible  for  all  that  concerned  the  safety  of  the  city.  This  symbolic 
action  was  best  performed  before  the  select  responsible  few.  As  they  went  forth  with  the 
prophet  they  had  time  to  ask  themselves  what  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  summons 
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might  be.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  to  he  wondered  at  that  they  should  have  gone  with  the 
proi)het  at  all.  And  yet,  although  none  might  have  quite  the  right  motive  for  going, 
each  would  have  his  own  motive,  and  so  an  acquiescent  assembly  be  formed.  Guil 
knows  how  to  subdue  and  blend  the  motives  of  men  for  his  own  purposes.  In  soma 
minds  there  would  be  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  prophetic  office ;  in  others,  curiosity 
would  operate ;  and  in  a  few  there  might  be  somewhat  of  the  hearing  ear  and  under- 
standing 11  and.  We  are,  then,  to  imagine  this  company  going  forth;  and  they  do  not 
go  forth  at  random.  It  is  not  for  mere  seclusion  they  go  out  of  the  city.  They  are  led 
to  the  very  place  which,  because  of  the  abominations  practised  in  it,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  future  woe.  Ttius  we  see  how  carefully  God  arranges  the  circum- 
stances in  which  his  ( 'uth  is  to  be  proclaimed. 

II.  This  BREAKiNt  had  a  reason.  The  thing  was  not  done  in  mere  wantonness 
and  thouiihtlessness,  nor  in  passion,  nor  in  carelessness.  The  prophet  did  not  draw 
his  lesson  from  a  jar  which  some  one  else  had  happened  to  break.  He  got  the  vessel 
with  the  deliberate  purpose,  divinely  put  into  his  mind,  of  breaking  it.  This  was  far 
enough  away  from  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  made,  and  the  vessel,  once  shattered, 
could  he  of  no  further  use  for  this  first  purpose ;  but  in  its  destruction  it  served  a  far 
nobler  end  than  if  it  had  been  carefully  kept  to  carry  water  for  many  long  years. 
Rightly  considered,  indeed,  the  vessel  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  its  service  divinely 
and  wisely  changed.  So,  looking  from  the  symbol  to  the  reality  behind  it,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Israel  served 
certain  purposes  of  God.  He  did  not  separate  this  people  and  give  them  this  land  tliat 
at  last  tliey  might  be  scattered,  even  beyond  the  usual  scattering  of  a  conquered  people. 
But  when  the  scattering  did  come,  he  sought  to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  from  his 
hand.  It  was  n^t  a  mere  chance  of  war,  but  something  prepared  for  »nd  prophesied — 
something  to  teach  and  warn  the  thoughtful  among  all  nations. 

III.  The  reasons  why  this  vessel  was  thds  shattered  before  these  spectators. 
1.  To  show  the  ease  with  which  Qod  can  shatter  any  construction  of  man.  One  lesson 
had  already  been  drawn  from  the  potter's  vessel  (ch.  xviii.  1 — 10).  That  lesson  was 
drawn  from  the  plasticity  of  the  raw  material.  Now  another  lesson  has  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fragility  of  the  finished  article.  This  fragility  was  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
article.  The  potter  could  not  be  blamed  because  the  result  of  his  work  was  so  fragile. 
B'ragility,  indeed,  is  a  relative  quality.  An  insect  could  no  more  have  broken  this 
vessel  than  men  by  a  single  blow  could  level  a  forest  tree.  Men  talk  of  their  power  to 
do  and  their  power  to  resist ;  but  this  is  only  in  ignorance  of  the  immense,  exhaustless 
power  which  God  in  mercy  hides  from  the  eyes  of  man.  A  potter's  vessel  may  be  pre- 
served for  millenniums  if  it  is  sufficiently  guarded;  but  it  has  no  strength  in  itself. 
These  people  of  Jerusalem  were  reckoning  on  the  natural  position  and  artificial  securities 
of  their  city.  Yet  these  very  things  would  only  heighten  their  calamities  and  miseries. 
For  they  would  persist  in  defence,  ever  hoping  against  hope,  until,  in  their  extremity, 
they  were  forced  to  devour  their  very  children.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however 
great  our  natural  advantages,  our  prudence  and  foresight,  we,  as  far  as  our  natural  life 
is  concerned,  are  but  as  this  fragile  vessel  in  the  prophet's  hand.  2.  To  show  the 
impossibility  of  man  retrieving  the  disaster.  "  That  cannot  be  made  whole  again  "  (ver. 
11).  This  vessel  was  not  merely  cracked.  It  was  more  than  simply  broken.  It  not 
only  fell,  but  was  dashed  to  the  ground  with  special  force  and  determination.  These 
people  of  Israel,  once  scattered,  could  not  gather  themselves  together  again.  God  could 
do  it,  but  only  God.  And  God  would  not  do  it ;  because  that  would  only  have  been 
to  reconstitute  the  fragile.  The  breaking  of  this  vessel  is  only  one  of  many  lessons  by 
which  God  would  teach  man  his  natural  weakness.  He  destroys  the  old  and  the  fragile, 
that  he  may  put  in  its  place  the  new  and  the  indestructible.  Our  wisdom  is  not  to 
waste  time  in  trying  to  strengtl.en  what  is  inherently  weak;  but  to  accept  with  glad 
thankfulness  that  real  mercy  of  God  which,  in  destroying  the  old  Jerusalem,  makes  way 
for  the  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  that  city  of  God  based  on  the  truly  everlasting 
hills.— I. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Ver.  1. — The  continuation  of  the  preceding 
narrative.  Fashni  the  son  of  Immer.  This 
man  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  of  the  sacer- 
dotal families  or  classes  (1  Ohron.  xxiv.  14). 
Another  of  the  same  name  is  refuiTed  to  in 
eh.  xxi.  1  (see  note).  The  one  here  men- 
tioned was  "chief  overseer"  (there  vfere 
several  inferior  overseers,  2  Gliron.  xxxi. 
13);  the  eminence  of  the  position  appears 
from  the  fact  that  Zephaniah,  Faslnir's 
lucoesBor  (oh.  xxix.  2(3),  is  second  only  to 
the  high  priest  (ch.  lii.  21).  Heard  that 
Jeremiah  prophesied ;  rather,  heard  Jeremiah 
prophesying. 

Ver.  2. — Pnshur,  being  charged  with  the 
police  of  the  temple,  smites  Jeremiah,  i.e. 
causes  stripes  to  be  given  him  (a  legal 
punishment,  Deut.  xxv.  3;  comp.  2  Cor. 
xi.  21),  and  then  orders  him  to  be  put  into 
the  stocks;  literally,  tliat  which  distorts — 
some  instrument  of  punishment  which  held 
the  body  in  a  bent  or  crooked  position 
(oomp.  ch.  xxix.  26).  The  "stocks"  were 
sometimes  kept  in  a  special  house  (2  Ohron. 
xvi.  10);  these  mentioned  here,  however, 
apparently  stood  in  public,  at  the  high — or 
rather,  upper — gate  of  Benjamin,  which  was 
by — or,  at — ^the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
gate,  then,  was  one  of  the  temple  gates,  and 
is  called  "  the  upper  "  to  distinguish  it  from 
one  of  the  city  gates  which  bore  the  same 
name  (ch.  xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7).  It  is 
presumably  the  same  which  is  called  "  the 
new  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  "  (oh.  xxvi.  10 ; 
xxxvi.  10),  as  having  been  comparatively 
lately  built  (2  Kings  xv.  35). 

Ver.  3.— Symbolic  change  of  name.  Not 
.  .  .  Eashur,  but  Magor-missabib  j  i.e.  terror 
on  every  side.  There  is  probably  no  allusion 
to  the  (by  no  means  obvious)  etymology  of 
Pashur.  Jeremiah  simply  means  to  say 
that  Pashur  would  one  day  become  an 
object  of  general  horror  (see  on  ver.  10). 

Ver.  5. — The  strength ;  rather,  the  stores. 
The  labours;  rather,  the  fruits  of  labour; 
i.e.  tlie  profits. 

Ver.  6.— Comp.  the  prophecy  against 
Shebna  (Isa.  xxii.  18).  Since  we  find,  in 
ch.  xxix.  26>  Pashur'B  ofiBoe  occupied  by 
another,  it  is  probable  that  the  prediction 
was  fulfilled  by  the  captivity  of  Pashur  with 
Jehoiachin.  To  whom  thou  hast  prophesied 
lies  (comp.  oh.  xiv.  13).  Pashur,  then, 
claimed  to  be  a  prophet. 

Vers.  7—18. — ^A  lyric  passage,  expressing 
the  conflict  in  the  prophet's  mind  owing  to  the 
mockery  and  the  slander  which  his  preach- 
ing has  brought  upon  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  hia  confidenoa  of  viotory  through  the 


protection  of  Jehovah ;  a  suitable  sequel  to 
the  narrative  which  goes  before,  even  if  not 
originally  written  to  occupy  this  position 
(see  general  Introduction). 

Ver.  7. — Thou  hast  deceived  me,  etc. ; 
rather,  thou  didst  entice  me,  and  I  let  myself 
be  enticed.  Jeremiah  refers  to  .the  hesita- 
tion he  originally  felt  to  aocepiing  the 
prophetic  office  (ch.  i.).  The  verb  does 
not  mean  "  to  deceive,"  but  "  to  entice " 
(so  rendered  in  ver.  10,  Authorized  Version), 
or  "  allure."  The  same  word  is  used  in  that 
remarkable  narrative  of  "the  spirit"  who 
offered  to  "entice  "  (Authorized  Version,  to 
"persuade")  Ahab  to  "go  up  and  fall  at 
Raraoth-Gilead "  (1  Kings  xxii.  21).  In 
Ezekiel,  too,  the  same  case  is  supposed  as 
possible  of  Jehovah's  "  enticing"  a  propliet 
(Ezek.  XV.  9).  The  expression  implies  that 
all  events  are,  in  some  sense,  caused  by 
God,  even  those  which  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
injurious  to  the  individual.  Was  Goethe 
thinking  of  this  passage  when  he  wrote  the 
words,  "  Wen  Gott  butrugt,  ist  wohl  be- 
trogen"?  Applying  the  words  in  a 
Christian  sense,  we  may  say  (with  F.  W. 
Robertson)  that  God  teaches  us  by  our 
illusions.  Thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and 
hast  prevailed;  rather,  thou  didst  take  hold 
on  me,  and  didst  prevail.  The  expression 
is  like  "  Jehovah  spake  thus  to  me  with  a 
grasp  of  the  hand"  (Isa.  viii.  11). 

Ver.  8. — For  since  I  spake,  I  cried  out, 
etc. ;  rather.  For  as  often  a«  I  speak,  I  must 
shout;  I  must  cry.  Violence  and  spoil;  I  can 
take  up  no  other  tone  but  that  of  indignant 
denunciation,  no  other  theme  but  that  of 
the  acts  of  injustice  constantly  committed 
(not  merely,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  against  the 
prophet  himself).  Was  made ;  rather,  is 
made. 

Ver.  9. — Then  I  said,  etc.;  rather.  And 
when  I  say,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him, 
etc.,  then  it  becometh  (i.e.  I  am  conscious  of 
a  feeling)  in  my  heart  at  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones  ;  and  I  weary  myself  to  hold 
it  in,  but  cannot.  The  prophet  has  repeatedly 
been  tempted  to  withdraw  from  the  painful 
duty,  but  his  other  and  higher  self  (comp. 
'Old  Self  and  New  Self  in  the  'Lyra 
Apostolica')  overpowers  these  lower  crav- 
ings for  peace  and  quiet.  The  fire 
of  the  Divine  wrath  against  sin  horns  so 
fiercely  within  him  that  he  cannot  help 
resuming  his  work. 

Ver.  10. — ^Tor  I  heard,  etc. ;  rather.  For  1 
have  heard  the  whispering  of  many ;  there  is 
terror  on  every  side.  Inform  (say  Oiey%  and 
let  u>  inform  against  him.  This  gives  us 
the  reason  for  his  momentary  inclinations 
to  silence.    He  was  surrounded  by  bittei 
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enemies,  who  were  no  longer  content  \sith 
maliciona  words,  but  urged  each  other  on 
to  lay  an  information  against  him  with  the 
authorities  as  a  public  criminal.  The  first 
clause  agrees  verbatim  with  part  ot  Ps. 
xxzi.  13  (this  is  one  Of  the  psalms  attributed, 
by  a  too  bold  conjecture,  to  Jeremiah). 
"  There  is  terror  on  every  side  "  (see  above, 
ver.  3,  and  also  note  on  ch.  vl.  25)  means 
"everything  about  me  inspires  me  with 
terror."  All  my  familiars  is,  liteially,  all 
the  TOen  of  my  peace)  i.e.  all  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
(same  phrase,  ch.  xxxviii.  22).  Watched  for 
my  halting;  i.e.  either  laid  trnps  for  me  or 
wnited  for  me  to  commit  some  error  for  them 
to  take  advantage  of.  The  phrase,  "my 
halting,"  is  borrowed  (?)  from  I's.  xxxv.  15; 
xxxviii.  18  (Hebrew).  He  will  be  enticed; 
viz.  to  say  something  on  which  a  charge  of 
treason  can  be  based. 

Ver.  11. — As  a  mighty  terrible  one;  ralher, 
as  a  fmmidahle  warrior.  They  shall  not 
prevail.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  Divine 
jaomi&e  to  Jeremiah  at  the  outset  of  his 
ministry  (ch.  i.  19).  For  they  shall  not 
prosper;  rather,  hecaute  they  have  not  pros- 


Yet.  12. — Eepeated,  with  slight  variation!, 
from  ch.  xi.  20. 

Ver.  13. — In  the  confidence  of  faith  Jere- 
miah sees  himself  already  delivered.  He 
writ'     in  the  style  of  the  psalmists,  who 


constantly  pass  from  the  language  of  prayer 
to  that  of  fruitioj. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — Jeremiah  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth.  The  passage  is  a  further 
development  of  the  complaint  in  oh.  xv.  10, 
and  stands  in  no  connection  with  the  con- 
solatory close  of  the  preceding  passage 
There  is  a  very  striking  parallel  in  Job  iii 
3—12,  and  the  question  cannot  be  evaded. 
Which  is  the  original?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Jeremiah  copied  from  an  earlier 
poem.  Deep  emotion  expresses  itself  in 
language  suggested  by  the  moment;  and, 
even  after  retouching  his  discourses,  Jere- 
miah would  leave  much  of  the  original 
expression.  But  impressions  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  unreservedly  trusted.  The  argu- 
ment from  parallel  passnges  is  only  a 
Bubsiciary  one  in  the  determination  of  the 
date  of  books. 

Ver.  16. — As  the  cities  which  the  lord 
overthrew,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  i  he  "  technical 
term "  for  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  which  Jeremiah  employs.  So 
deeply  imprinted  was  the  tr.idition  on  the 
Hebn  w  mind,  that  a  special  word  was  appro- 
priated to  it,  which  at  onoecalledupthoughts 
of  the  awful  justice  of  God  (see  Gen.  xii. 
25  ;  Isa.  i  7  (?) ;  xiii.  19 ;  Amos  iv.  11 ;  Deut. 
xxix.  23  [22] ;  ch.  xlix.  18;  1.  40).  The  cry 
.  the  shouting.  The  cry  of  the  besieged 
for  help ;  the  shouting  of  the  suddenly 
appearing  assailants  (comp.  ch.  xv.  8). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Pashitr.  At  length  the  smouldering  opposition  to  Jeremiah  breaks  out 
into  open  persecution.  Hitherto,  though  he  has  been  answered  by  words  (ch.  xviil.  18) 
and  threatened  with  violence,  no  overt  act  has  been  committed.  Secret  enemies 
have  elaborated  dark  designs,  which  are  alarming  enough  but  come  to  no  serious 
issue.  But  now  violent  hands  are  laid  upon  the  prophet;  and  it  is  not  an  obscure 
band  of  illegal  conspirators  who  contrive  evil  against  him,  but  the  official  head  of  the 
temple  guaids  formally  arrests  him  and  executes  upon  him  the  recognized  punishnient 
of  a  criminal.  This  action  bears  testimony  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  burning 
words  of  the  discourse  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  So  overawing  were  the  utterances  of 
tl]e  prophet  that  no  one  dared  to  touch  him  then  ;  but  when  he  confirmed  them  in  the 
temple  courts  the  circumstances  were  altered,  and,  either  from  alarm  or  from  rage, 
Pashur,  the  chief  of  the  temple  police,  laid  hold  of  the  prophet  and  brought  him  to 
severe  puni.shment.  The  conduct  of  Pashur  and  the  fate  that  is  threatened  him  deserve 
our  careful  examination. 

L  Thk  conbuot  of  Pabhutj.  1.  Pashur  was  a  priest  and  of  high  rank  in  the  service 
ol  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  Such  a  man  should  have  been  able  to  recognize  %  true 
prophet  of  Jehovah  as  his  fellow-servant.  Yet  he  was  first  in  persecuting  him. 
Official  religious  positions  are  no  guarantees  for  spiritual  wisdom.  But  it  is  scandalous 
when  the  professed  leaders  of  the  Church  are  I'oiciiiost  in  resisting  the  declaration  of 
Divine  truth  and  the  execution  of  the  will  of  God.  2.  Pashur  was  a  responsible  officer 
of  justice.  Such  a  man  should  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  flood 
of  popular  indignation,  influences  of  class  jealousy,  or  impul.ies  of  personal  spite. 
Judicial  crimes  are  always  the  most  atrecious  crimes.  They  poison  justice  at  its  T«ry 
fountain,  they  abum  high  trusts,  they  aisorganize  society,  and  all  this  in  addition  to 
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the  inherent  wickedness  of  the  acts,  which  is  the  same  in  all  who  commit  them  with 
similar  motives.  3.  Pashur  replied  to  the  words  of  prophecy  with  the  arm  o/ force. 
Ho  could  not  answer  Jeremiah,  so  he  attempted  to  repress  him.  Unable  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  the  prophet,  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  utterance  of  them.  Hera  we 
recognize  the  folly,  the  injustice,  and  the  cruelty  of  such  persecution :  the  foUi/,  for  to 
silence  a  voice  is  not  to  destroy  the  unpleasant  truth  it  declares  ;  injustice,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  unf  lir  than  to  do  violence  to  a  man  for  uttering  words  which  we  cannot  daay 
to  bo  true  ;  and  cruelty,  for  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  make  known  what  he  believes  to  be 
important  truths. 

II.  The  thkeatbned  fate  op  Pabhitb.  Jeremiah  stood  alone,  unpopular  and  unpro- 
tected. Pashur  was  strong  in  the  powers  of  office  and  supported  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  country.  Yet  the  prophet  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  officer.  Sensitive  and 
naturally  retiring,  Jeremiah  was  bold  in  the  conviction  of  truth,  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  piesence.  Pashur's  policy  proved  a  failure.  Jeremiah 
was  not  silenced  by  scourge  and  stocks.  Either  Pashur  had  too  much  sense  of  justice 
left  to  ret  liu  the  prophet  in  prison,  or  he  feared  that  such  an  action  would  be  recognized 
as  illegal  and  damage  his  position,  or  he  thought  the  severe  but  brief  corporal  punish- 
ment of  the  prophet  sufficient.  Jeremiah  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  after  he  was 
arrested,  and  then,  instead  of  cautiously  measuring  his  language,  he  boldly  threatened 
Pashur  with  a  share  of  suffering  in  the  coming  calamity.  This  was  peculiar.  Pashur 
was  not  to  experience  the  worst,  but  to  witness  it.  1.  He  was  to  be  punished  hy/ear. 
Tyrants  are  cowards.  A  long-enduring,  harassing  fear  is  more  painful  to  bear  than  a 
short,  sharp,  visible  trouble.  Many  evils  are  worse  in  prospect  than  in  experience. 
Courage  and  active  resistance  may  make  the  facing  of  danger  easy,  but  to  be  haunted  with 
vague  tenors,  powerless  to  do  anything  to  avert  them,  lashed  and  stung  by  innumerable 
ideal  and  therefore  intangible  torments,— this  is  torture.  You  can  fight  a  foe  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  a  fear  is  like  a  ghost.  The  blow  aimed  at  it  passes  through  it,  and  it  remains 
still  glaring  at  its  victim  till  his  blood  freezes  with  horror.  May  God  deliver  us  from 
the  awful  punishment  of  an  eternal  fear  1  2.  He  was  to  see  the  words  of  the  prophet 
verified  by  experience.  He  tried  to  silence  the  warning  voice ;  he  could  not  stay  the 
approaching  evil.  They  who  have  rejected  warnings  will  be  dismayed  and  confounded 
when  they  see  Jhem  realized  in  facts.  3.  He  was  to  witness  the  calamity  of  his  nation. 
Probably  there^was  a  genujpe  love  of  his  country  in  this  man.  His  attack  on  Jeremiah 
may  have  been  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  national  welfare.  But  if  so  he  had 
put  bis  country  before  his  God.  His  punishment  would  come  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
-nation.  Patriotism  is  no  excuse  for  resisting  the  will  of  God.  The  godless  patriot 
may  be  punished  by  seeing  the  troubles  that  are  brought  on  his  country  through  its 
irreligion. 

Yer.  7.— Enticed  and  overpowered  by  Ood.  I.  God  entices  his  bbbvantb.  Jeremiah 
had  been  led  to  undertake  the  prophetic  mission  with  assurances  of  success  and  victory 
(ch.  i.  17 — 19),  and  he  was  surprised  when  he  met  only  with  contempt  and  apparent 
failure.  So  others  have  entered  God's  service  with  much  confidence  in  the  joy  and  but 
little  anticipation  of  the  trouble  it  would  bring.  There  is  rtally  nothing  either  false  or 
unkind  in  this.  1.  Nothing  false ;  for  (1)  though  all  the  future  trouble  is  not  predicted, 
its  approach  is  not  denied ;  we  are  simply  left  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  it ;  and  (2) 
ultimately  the  servants  of  God  will  trinmph,  and  the  trouble  will  be  all  forgotten  and 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  if  the  darker  experience  were  clearly  revealed  at  first,  it 
would  throw  such  a  shadow  over  the  future  that  the  ultimate  triumph  would  be 
scarcely  thought  of,  and  thjus  a  more  false  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  life  would  be 
produced  than  that  which  comes  from  hiding  from  us  some  of  its  darker  scenes.  2. 
Nothing  unkind.  If  the  trouble  must  be  faced  it  need  not  be  anticipated  (Matt.  vi. 
34).  If  God  hides  approaching  trouble  from  us  he  does  not  forget  to  provide  against  it. 
He  takes  the  burden  of  it  upon  himself,  so  that  when  the  trouble  is  revealed  the  grace 
to  endure  it  is  also  revealed.  Moreover,  on  the  whole,  the  blessedness  of  the  service  of 
God  vastly  outweighs  its  distresses.  If  the  alarm  of  the  latter  drove  us  from  the  service, 
the  result  would  be  loss  to  ourselves.  It  is,  therefore,  merciful  in  God  to  condescend  to 
our  weakness  and  thus  lead  us  on  through  partial  views  of  truth  until  we  are  strong 
anough  to  grasp  the  whole.     Still,  when  the  prospect  of  trouV-le  is  revealed  it  should  be 
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faced.  Something  of  this  must  be  considered  by  us  or  we  may  make  an  ignominioui 
failure.  Jeremiah  was  warned  of  opposition.  Christ  discouraged  rash,  heedless 
enthusiasm  (Luke  ix.  57,  58),  and  bade  men  count  the  cost  of  his  service. 

II.  God  0VERP0WBB8  his  sebvants.  Jeremiah  complained  that  he  wfw  not  only 
enticed  but  prevailed  upon  by  God  by  force.  "  Thou  art  stronger  than  I."  God  never 
forces  a  man's  will.  But  still  he  hedges  a  man  in  and  uses  such  infiiiences  upon  him 
that  many  of  the  experiences  of  his  life  may  be  ascribed  to  God's  supierue  power  rather 
than  to  the  man's  spontaneous  action.  If  these  result  in  shame  and  apparent  failure, 
as  they  olten  may,  at  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  God  had  been  dealing  harshly  with 
his  servant.  1.  But  we  should  remember  that  it  is  a  Messed  thing  to  suffer  for  Ood, 
It  is  an  honour  to  be  a  true  martyr  to  God's  will  (Matt.  v.  10,  11).  2.  We  should 
understand  .that  good  purposes  are  being  effected  through  such  suffering.  It  is  not 
^^lthout  its  end.  God  is  honouring  us  as  he  glorifies  his  Son,  by  making  us  the 
sacrifices  for  the  accomiilishment  of  a  blessing  to  mankind.  3.  We  should  believe  that 
a  great  reward  in  heaven  will  connpensate  for  the  patient  endurance  of  these  brief 
earthly  troubles.  Without  this  the  problem  would  be  inexplicable.  With  it  all  wrongs 
will  be  righted. 

Ver.  9.— The  burning  fire  of  inspiration.  I.  These  wobds  abb  a  pkoop  of  the 
GBNDiNB  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  PROPHET.  He  Is  uot  thinking  of  Convincing  others  of  the 
fact  of  his  inspiration,  but  simply  pouring  out  the  trouble  of  soul  that  it  occasions. 
The  ingenuousness  of  the  utterance  and  the  indirect  allusion  to  the  inspiration  make 
them  the  more  valuable.  Then,  the  words  of  prophecy  gained  the  prophet  no  power 
nor  popularity,  but  only  contempt  and  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the 
language  of  Jeremiah  without  feeling  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  Divine  spiritual  influence,  while  the  dignity,  vigour,  and  mora)  sublimity  cf  big 
pro()hecies  make  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  self-deceived  fanatic. 

II.  These  words  abb  an  illustbation  of  the  powerful  influence  of  inspiration. 
This  was  not  a  mere  illumination;  it  was  a  power.  The  inspired  prophet  was  not 
simply  gifted  with  insight  into  truth ;  he  was  swayed  by  the  might  of  it.  He  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased,  to  mediate  on  it  by  himself,  to  suppress  it, 
to  utter  it  only  as  his  convenience  was  suited  ;  it  was  his  master,  a  hand  laid  heavily 
upon  him,  a  fire  burning  in  his  bosom,  that  must  come  out.  The  same  experience  S» 
felt  by  all  men  who  have  spiritual  relations  with  truth.  iTiey  do  not  hold  truth ;  they 
find  that  truth  holds  them.  That  inspiration  influences  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect 
is  strikingly  proved  in  the  case  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.).  The  reason  of  this  is 
found  in  the  real  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Revelation  is  by  inspiration,  and 
inspiration  is  the  breathing  of  God's  Spirit  into  a  man's  spirit,  so  that  he  becomes 
possessed  by  it.  The  tremendous  importance  of  the  truth  revealed  increases  this  com- 
pulsion of  utterance.  Jeremiah  had  revealed  to  him  no  barren,  abstract  dogmas,  no 
trivial  religious  notions,  no  empty  answers  to  curious  prying  questions  of  little  practical 
moment,  but  terrible  truths  concerning  his  people  and  their  highest  inteiests.  How 
could  he  hide  such  truths  as  we  have  seen  he  had  been  entrusted  with  ?  If  God  speaks 
it  must  be  to  utter  important  words.  The  burden  of  them  urges  their  custodian  to 
declare  them. 

IIL  These  words  are  an  evidence  of  the  painful  effects  of  inspiration.  No 
man  need  desire  to  be  a  prophet  from  motives  of  worldly  ambition  or  selfish  pleasiire. 
The  high  privilege  of  inspiration  carries  with  it  danger,  toil,  anguish,  terror.  Prophecy 
has  its  Gethsemanes  and  its  Golgothas.  If  its  mission  is  faithfully  carried  out  it  leads 
to  the  cross.  If  this  is  faithlessly  abandoned  the  prophet  is  consumed  with  inward  fires. 
Inspiration  is  no  substitute  for  mental  labour,  no  excuse  for  intellectual  indolence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  rouses  the  whole  soul,  quickens  its  energies,  and  works  them  to  weari- 
ness. In  so  fer  as  any  of  us  are  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  spiritual  influences  we 
shall  fiud  the  Word  of  God  a  fire  within  us,  which  burns  till  we  have  discharged  the 
mission  it  brings. 

Vert.  10,  11.— .4  prophet  perteeuted  by  spies.  I.  The  pebseoution  by  spies.  1, 
Oonsider  the  persons  persecuting.  (1)  They  were  mean  and  weak.  Their  names  are 
•ot  given ;  we  know  Uttle  of  their  characters  and  actions ;  yet  the  despicable  conduct 
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here  ascribed  to  them  proclaims  them  to  have  been  of  low  and  shallow  natures.  Only 
such  can  play  the  part  of  a  spy.  Yet  these  men  could  trouble  Jeremiah.  A  spy  can 
persecute  a  prophet.  A  gnat  can  sting  a  lion.  Mean  and  despicable  creatures  that  can 
do  little  good  have  oonsiilerable  power  of  doing  harm.  This  fact  is  humiliating  to  our 
common  human  nature,  and  it  shows  the  great  need  of  a  Providence  to  restrain  the 
outrages  of  wickedness  which  are  so  easily  executed.  (2)  They  were  numerous.  The 
prophet  st(X)d  alone  beset  on  every  side  with  malicious  spies.  How  difficult  to  be 
faithful  in  that  dreadful  solitude  of  a  crowd  of  unsympathizing  persons  I  (3)  They 
were  Jeremiah's  familiar  acquaintances.  Religious  and  political  differences  separate 
the  best  of  friends.  When  a  man's  own  near  acquaintances  turn  against  him  the  very 
ground  he  stands  upon  seems  to  be  breaking  away  from  beneath  his  feet.  Such  men 
have  peculiar  power  for  harm,  because  (a)  they  have  been  trusted  and  (6)  they  know  the 
weak  places  in  a  man's  armour.  2.  Consider  the  character  of  the  persecution.  The 
persecution  of  spies  must  have  been  peculiarly  harassing.  (1)  It  was  not  open.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  meet  a  frank  foe  in  the  field  than  to  cope  with  the  secret  devices  of  spies. 
(2)  It  must  have  been  tainted  with  untruth.  The  spy  would  hear  enough  to  misunder- 
stand, and  would  unconsciously  misrepresent  in  the  effort  to  make  his  report  consistent 
and  telling.  The  "  whispering  "  would  heighten  the  colour  of  every  tale  as  it  passed 
from  (me  to  another.  (3)  It  was  perpetual.  The  spies  were  always  on  the  watch, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  unguarded  moment.  (4)  It  was  malicious.  The 
spies  were  eager  for  Jeremiah's  halting,  hoping  to  entice  him  to  some  mistake. 

II.  The  BEFtTGE  FROM  THIS  PERSECUTION.  Jeremiah  found  his  refuge  in  God.  1.  He 
could  do  so  because  he  was  innocent  and  btcause  he  was  suffering  in  the  service  of  Qod. 
How  happy  to  be  able  thus  fearlessly  to  challenge  the  arbitration  of  God  between  oui- 
selves  and  our  detractors !  2.  The  help  of  God  is  sought  because  he  knows  all.  He 
sees  "the  reins  and  the  heart."  If  the  spy  is  watchful,  with  his  prying  looks  capable 
of  seeing  only  the  surface  of  things  and  with  only  partial  views,  and  listening  only  to 
catch  up  broken  fragments  of  speech  to  distort  and  misrepresent,  God  is  righteously 
watchful  of  all  that  his  creatures  say  and  do.  3.  The  help  of  God  is  trusted  in  because 
he  is  "  a  mighty  terrible  one."  "  The  God  is  a  man  of  war."  The  might  and  majesty 
of  God — so  teiTible  to  the  godless — are  the  refuge  of  his  people.  It  should  be  rememlDered 
by  all  of  us  thfit  God  is  actively  concerned  with  human  affairs,  and  in  his  providence, 
without  requiring  what  we  call  "  miracle,"  can  frustrate  the  devices  of  the  wise  and 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  strong. 

Ver.  13. — Thanksgiving  for  future  blessings.  I.  We  mat  be  thankful  for  bless- 
ings NOT  YET  RECEIVED.  Jeremiah  closes  his  prayer  with  praise.  Js'o  sooner  has  he 
asked  for  God's  help  than  he  feels  so  assured  of  receiving  it  that  he  anticipates  it  in 
imagination,  and  breaks  forth  into  grateful  song  as  though  he  were  already  enjoying  it. 
This  is  a  proof  of  genuine  faith.  Faith  makes  the  absent  seem  near  and  the  future  appear 
present  (Heb.  xi.  1).  It  influences  'our  whole  being — the  imagination  among  other 
faculties — so  that  it  enables  us  to  conceive  the  good  thing  tiusteii  for  so  vividly  and 
so  confidently  that  the  thought  of  it  affects  the  mind  just  as  strongly  as  if  we  saw  the 
object  with  our  eyes  and  grasped  it  in  our  bands.  Such  an  effect  is  a  test  of  the 
earnestness  and  faith  of  prayer.  Some  people  could  not  be  more  surprised  than  by 
receiving  the  exact  answer  to  their  prayers. 

II.  The  full  deliverance  from  all  harm  ib  a  future  blessing  fob  which  wb 
MAT  BE  GRATEFUL.  1.  It  is  a,future  blessing.  Jeremiah  was  not  delivered  immediaiely. 
His  life  was  beset  with  danger  to  the  end.  After  the  time  to  which  our  text  refers,  he 
met  with  worse  troubles  than  any  that  had  hitherto  befallen  him.  The  Christian  must 
not  expect  a  spdden  and  perfect  escape  from  all  distress  and  temptation  the  moment  h« 
prays  to  God  for  help.  Perfect  deliverance  can  only  come  with  the  conquest  of  the  last 
enemy,  death.  "  Now  is  our  salvation  " — our  perfect  deliverance — "  nearer  than  when 
we  first  believed"  (Rom.  xiii.  11),  but  it  is  not  yet  enjoyed.  2.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  blessing  for  which  we  may  be  truly  thankful  at  once.  For  it  is  positively  assured 
to  the  Christian.  The  heir  of  a  great  inheritance  may  rejoice  in  his  prospects,  though 
for  the  present  he  is  in  want.  But  earthly  pleasures  of  hope  are  checked  by  fearS  of 
possible  disappoiritment.  The  buds  mav  be  nipped  by  frost ;  the  promising  young  man 
may  break  down  before  achieving  any  grekt  work.    Nevertheless  God  is  too  powerful. 
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fts  well  as  too  faithful,  to  fail  in  fulfilling  his  promises.  Therefore  we  fhonld  anticipate 
the  praises  of  heaven  on  earth,  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  the  strange  land,  and  enjoy 
the  vision  of  the  celestial  city  from  Beulah  heights  though  valleys  of  humiliation  and 
waters  of  death  may  lie  between. 

TTT.  It  is  a  oood  thino  to  express  cue  gbatitudb  fob  fctubb  blbssikos.  1.  All 
gratitude  should  find  utterance  in  praise.  The  grateful  heart  should  rouse  the  singing 
voice.  Of  all  feelings  thankfulness  should  be  the  last  to  be  mute.  We  may  pray  for 
mercy  in  secret  communion  with  Gcid ;  we  should  utter  praise  as  a  public  testimony 
to  others  and  as  an  uncontrollable  gladness  that  must  relieve  itself  in  song.  2.  The 
utterance  of  praise  for  future  blissings  is  an  assurance  of  our  faith.  It  will  react 
upon  us  and  strengthen  faith.  It  will  be  a  solace  for  the  dark  hours  that  may  yet 
intervene  before  the  enjoyment  of  the  anticipated  good. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — Jeremiah  cursing  the  day  of  his  hirth.  I.  Trouble  mat  lead  a  good 
MAN  TO  THE  VEBQE  OF  DESPAIR.  Jeremiah  was  a  prophet,  a  good  man,  a  man  of  faith, 
a  man  of  prayer.  Yet  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  Jeremiah  was  not  without  pre- 
cedents for  his  conduct.  Not  to  mention  Jonah,  whose  character  is  by  no  means 
exemplary  (though,  poor  man,  he  may  have  been  good  at  heart),  the  patient  Job  and 
the  courageous  Elijah  had  both  regarded  existence  as  a  curse,  and  cried  passionately  for 
death.  Jelremiah  had  great  provocations  to  despair.  His  mission  seemed  to  be  a  failure ; 
his  old  friends  had  become  spies  in  league  with  his  inveterate  foes ;  he  stood  alone,  watched, 
maligned,  hated,  cruelly  misjudged.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  patience  broke 
down.  Though  impatience  and  a  yielding  to  despair  are  proofs  of  weakness,  they  are 
far  less  culpable  than  unfaithfulness.  Many  would  have  quietly  declined  the  tasks 
which  Jeremiah  manfully  performed,  though  they  led  him  to  the  verge  of  despair.  It 
must  be  noted  that,  though  the  prophet  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  be  did  not  flee  from 
the  mission  of  his  life ;  though  he  longed  for  death,  he  did  not  commit  suicide.  From 
his  expeiience,  (1)  the  sorrowful  may  learn  that  deeper  depths  of  sorrow  have  been 
traversed  than  any  they  are  in,  and  yet  the  light  has  been  reached  on  the  further  side; 
(2)  the  desponding  may  see  how  good  men  have  been  near  despair  before  them,  and  sc 
be  encouraged  by  knowing  that  their  despondency  is  not  a  sin  of  fatal  unbelief. 

II.  It  is  foolish  and  wrong  for  a  man  to  curse  the  day  of  his  birth.  He 
may  be  a  good  man  who  falls  into  despair,  still  his  despair  is  a  failing.  This  condition 
of  Jeremiah  must  he  distinguished  from  that  of  Simeon.  Simeon  was  ready  to  depart 
when  his  life's  work  was  finished  and  at  God's  time.  His  prayer  was  one  of  placid 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  (Luke  ii.  29).  But  Jeremiah  had  not  finished  his  life's 
work;  life  itself  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  evil;  his  despair  was  contrary  to  a  spirit 
of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Jeremiah's  language  should  also  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  St.  Paul  when  he  expressed  his  longing  to  "  depart  and  be  with  Christ"  (Phil. 
i.  23).  The  apostle  was  inspired  with  a  hope  of  heaven,  the  prophet  moved  only  by  a 
loathing  of  life;  the  apostle  was  willing  patiently  to  remain  and  do  his  work,  the 
prophet  felt  impatient  of  life.  1.  Such  conduct  is  foolish,  for  the  whole  value  of  life  is 
thus  judged  by  one  hasty  thought  in  a  mood  of  gloom  and  distress.  Life  is  too  large 
and  multifarious  to  be  estimated  in  this  way.  There  are  recuperative  energies  in  all  of 
us  beyond  what  we  can  imagine  in  our  moments  of  weakness.  Besides,  if  the  present 
is  dark,  who  knows  what  the  future  will  produce  ?  2.  Such  conduct  is  wrong.  We  are 
not  the  judges  of  our  own  lives.  To  despair  is  to  complain  of  the  justice  of  God.  The 
mistake  of  Jeremiah's  hasty  impatience  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  value  of  his 
life.  Jeremiah's  life  worthless  1  Why,  it  was  the  most  valuable  life  of  the  age.  There 
may  be  persons  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  it  were  better  for  those  men  if  they  had 
never  been  born.  But  these  are  not  the  men  who  are  usually  most  ready  to  despair  of 
their  lives.  The  despondent  may  take  courage  from  the  mistake  of  Jeremiah,  and 
know  that  when  they  think  their  lives  most  worthless  they  may  really  be  of  most 
service. 

III.  The  Christian  has  strong  inducements  not  to  ourse  the  day  of  his  birth. 
Jeremiah  lived  before  the  light  and  grace  of  Christianity  had  been  bestowed.  We 
should  be  without  excuse  if,  while  enjoying  higher  advantages,  we  imitated  his  despair. 
1.  Christianity  sheds  light  on  the  purpose  of  sorrow.  This  was  a  profound  mystery 
»p  the  Jew.    Christ  has  shown  us  the  blessedness  of  sorrow,  the  glory  of  the  cross,  th« 
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utility  of  sacrifice.  2.  Christianity  brings  new  grace  to  help  in  the  endurance  of  sorrow. 
Christians  have  the  example  of  the  suffering  Christ,  the  sympathy  and  healing  of  the 
great  Physician  and  the  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to  help  them  to  endure  the  baptism  of 
sorrow.  3.  Christianity  reveals  fresh  ground  for  confidence  in  Ood  in  the  darkness  of 
trouble.  God  is  seen  as  our  Father.  His  .will  must  be  wise  and  good.  All  life  must  be 
wisely  ordered  by  him.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  bend  submissively  to  the  higher  will 
that  we  cannot  understand.  4.  Christiiinity  inspires  hope  in  the  final  triumph  over 
trouble.  It  lifts  th,e  veil  from  eternal  things  and  makes  known  the  "  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  It  assures  us  that  no  true  life  can  ultimately  fail,  that 
no  true  man  lives  in  vain,  that,  though  evil  may  vaunt  itself  in  the  present,  ultimately 
truth  and  right  shall  triumph. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  I — 3. —  The  behaviour  of  the  wicked  towards  the  truth.  I.  Thbt  beoabd  the 
TRUTH  AND  ITS  MINISTERS  AS  THEIR  GREATEST  ENEMIES.  If  Pashur  had  known  better 
he  would  have  refrained  from  such  exhibitions  of  temper.  The  prophet  would  then 
have  been  accounted  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  country.  Not  the  suldier  on  the 
battle-field  nor  the- statesman  in  the  councils  of  empire  could  have  rendered  so  signal 
a  service  as  Jeremiah  did  in  simply  but  persistently  telling  the  truth.  Much  of  what 
he  said  was  patent  to  every  honest  observer.  By  saying  what  he  did  the  prophet  did 
not  bring  into  .existence  that  which  did  not  exist  before ;  and,  if  it  really  existed,  it  was 
better  that  it  should  be  recognized  and  reckoned  with.  The  evils  he  denounced  were 
the  real  enemies  of  the  country,  and  not  those  who  pointed  them  out  and  suggested 
their  reform.  It  is,  however,  unpleasant  to  the  carnal  mind  to  have  its  faults  and  sins 
exposed.  With  many  the  calamity  is  not  that  evil  should  be  done,  but  that  it  should 
be  found  out. 

II.  They  are  not  scKtrpuLous  as  to  the  means  they  employ  to  silence  them. 
Ho  "  smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks."  These  means  of  punish- 
ment were  at  hand,  and  he  used  them  at  once.  It  was  legal  poiyer  used  illegally,  or 
law  employed  to  the  detriment  of  righteousness.  Passionate  hatred  is  shown  by  the 
whole  course  of  action.  Could  anything  else  be  expected  of  those  who  tried  to  subvert 
righteousness?  They  must  needs  do  it  unrighteously.  Even  the  condemnation  of 
(/hrist  was  legal  only  in  appearance. 

in.  The  behaviour  op  the  opponents  of  the  truth  is  frequently  condemned 
BY  ITS  own  inconsistency  AND  VACILLATION.  "  It  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
Pashur  brought  forth  Jeremiah  out  of  the  stocks."  1.  The  course  dictated  hy  passion 
is  seen  to  he  impolitic  and  foolish.  2.  The  guilty  intention  is  weakened  hy  the  outcries 
of  conscience.  It  is  this  conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all — or  heroes.  Here 
it  led  to  vacillation,  which  discredited  the  policy  to  which  Pashur  was  already  com- 
mitted, and  made  its  author  ridiculous.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth.  It  shines  by  its  own  light  and  contounds  the  machinations 
that  have  been  wrought  in  darkness.  3.  Truth  has  a  powerfvi  ally  in  the  hosoms  of  its 
worst  memies, 

IV.  Opposition  to  the  truth  is  certain  to  fail.  "Then  said  Jeremiah  unto 
him,"  etc.  (vei*.  3).  The  prophet  is  only  the  more  vehement  and  enthusiastic.  Ill-timed 
antagonism  to  his  message  has  provoked  him  to  coin  a  nickname  for  Pashur,  which 
lioked  the  impending  judgment  inseparably  with  his  memory.  It  was  a  bad  eminence 
richly  deserved.  He  was  to  be  the  refutation  of  himself,  to  see  all  his  predictions 
falsified,  and  to  reap  the  curses  of  those  he  had  deceived  as  they  perished  in  their  sins. 
How  often  in  his  disgraceful  exile  he  must  have  wished  he  had  let  the  messenger  of 
God  alone  (Acts  v.  38,  39)  I— M. 

Vers.  ^—^.—Magor-Missahib;  or,  the  fate  of  a  false  ptopilet.  The  person  here 
mentioned  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified.  He  will  the  better  serve  as  a  type 
and  represjntative  of  his  kind.  There  is  no  age  or  country  that  has  not  had  iti 
Pashur. 

I,  Thb  ikfluknok  wt  EXEBCiBKD.    1.  Ttt  character.    Absolute  and  despotic,    >♦ 
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the  suggestion  of  his  own  evil  heart.  Capable  of  destroying  civil  rights  and  ohaiacter 
itself.  The  whole  civil  and  sacred  machinery  of  the  land  was  at  his  disposal.  The 
public  trusted  him.  The  state  of  things  condemned  by  Jeremiah  it  was  liis  immediate 
interest  to  support,  and  in  turn  he  could  rely  upon  official  support.  He  identifies 
himself  with  the  ruling  party  and  becomes  itS  representative  and  moutiipiece.  Vested 
rights,  traditional  religion,  etc.,  are  his  watchwords,  because  he  owes  everything  to 
them.  2.  How  it  was  acquired.  Family  connection — "  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest." 
Not  by  striving  to  reform  abuses,  but  by  fostering  and  upholding  the  status  qtio.  He 
who  was  so  oblivious  to  the  wrongs  of  which  the  prophet  spoke  could  not  have  been 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  position  and  influence.  Oriental  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue  had  doubtless  had  their  part  in  securing  his  elevation.  ("  Paghur  " 
probably  means  "  extension,"  "pride,"  "eminence.")  3.  Mow  it  was  employed.  Hastily, 
on  the  passionate  impulse  of  the  moment.  Without  regard  to  the  essential  justice  of 
the  case.  And  when  the  error  is  discovered  no  true  repentance  or  effort  at  amends  is 
visible.    Of.  the  time-serving  policy  of  Agrippa  (Acts.  xxvi.  32). 

II.  The  character  and  destiny  he  earned.  By  making  himself  the  champion 
of  apostate  Judah,  and  insulting  the  prophet  of  God,  he  is  sentenced  to  the  same  fate, 
but  in  a  peculiar  and  aggravated  degree.  1.  It  would  he  his  fortune  to  he  looked  upon  as 
the  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  system  of  falsehood  which  had  ruined  his 
country.  He  who  prophesied  falsely  will  be  justly  punished  by  such  an  association. 
Instead  of  saying,  "  It  was  Moloch  or  Astarte  that  deceived  us,"  the  victims  of  the 
common  disaster  will  say,  "  It  was  the  prophet  of  these  false  gods  who  led  us  astray." 
How  readily  does  personal  influence  acquire  such  a  representative  character  I  There  are 
many  evil  forces  and  influences  at  work  in  society,  the  state,  the  Church,  etc.,  which 
would  cease  to  exist  were  it  not  for  their  accidental  connection  with  some  personage 
who  becomes  their  advocate  or  their  bulwark.  2.  His  eha/racter  and  influence  would 
be  exposed.  The  assurances  he  had  given  would  one  by  one  be  falsified  by  the  fulfil- 
ments of  Jeremiah's  predictions.  Instead  of  being  honoured  and  looked  up  to,  he  would 
become  a  loathing  and  a  byword.  He  would  outlive  his  credit,  his  self-esteem,  and 
his  happiness.  Shunned  by  others,  he  would  be  unable  to  trust  himself.  Bach  fresh 
catastrophe  would  deepen  his  disgrace  and  remorse.  A  "  terror  round  about "  would  be 
the  name  he  would  earn.  3.  Sis  exemption  from  immediate  destruction  wcMd  hut 
enhance  his  punishment.  Like  the  criminal  obliged  to  stand  in  the  dock  and  hear  all 
the  counts  of  his  indictment  made  good  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  he  should  outlive 
the  first  effects  of  the  national  ruin,  see  all  his  statements  falsified,  bear  the  reproach  ot 
his  own  wicked  lies,  and  yet  linger  on  when  life  had  ceased  to  be  desirable.  There  is  a 
grotesqueness  about  this  punishment  that  would  make  it  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  sad 
and  awful.  A  more  severe  punishment  could  hardly  be  conceived.  And  yet  it  is  not 
more  than  Pashur  deserved.  Would  that  our  modern  "  prophets  of  lies  "  could  be  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  consequences  of  their  advice  and  example !  A  modified  degree  of 
this  experience  has,  indeed,  been  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  many  a  good  man.  But 
Christ  takes  up  the  entail  of  sin  and  breaks  it.  We  may  do  better  than  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  evil  consequences  of  former  folly;  it  is  for  us  to  strive  to  rectify  them. 
Bo  the  past  may  be  retrieved  and  the  evil  days  redeemed  by  those  who  have  been 
servants  of  sin  "  turning  many  to  righteousness." — M. 

Vers.  7 — 18. — The  sorrow  and  joy  of  God's  servant.  There  are  many  such  photo- 
graphs of  the  inner  heart-life  of  God's  people.  It  is  the  touch  of  nature  which  brings 
them  near  to  us.  The  words  and  work  of  Jeremiah  become  more  living  and  influential 
when  we  witness  his  spiritual  struggles. 

I.  The  BPntiTUAL  necessity  of  his  fosition  ib  alternately  complained  of  and 
ACQCIESCED  IN.  The  Saint  cannot  always  continue  amidst  his  highest  experiences. 
There  are  ups  and  downs,  not  only  of  our  actual  outward  circumstances,  but  of  our 
inward  spiritual  states.  Do  not  condemn  Jeremiah  until  you  are  able  to  acquit  your- 
self. The  heavenly  mind  is  not  formed  easily  or  at  once.  There  is  an  inward  cross  in 
every  true  heart,  upon  which  it  must  needs  "  die  daily."  But  "  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come"  ever  tend  to  increase  their  hold  upon  the  believer.  This  alternation 
of  mood  and  feeling  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  spiritual  growth.  Some  day  the 
hear*  will  ho  flied.     "  The  reproach  of  Christ  "  will  then  be  esteemed  "greater  riches 
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than  the  treasures  of  Egypt."    This  is  what  we  should  strive  after — inward  oneness 
of  heart  and  purpose  with  our  Master. 

II.  Hia  EXPERIENCE  IS  TRANSITIONAL.    1.  From  douht  to  faith.    (Vers.  11, 12.)    2. 
From  sorrow  to  jop.    (Ver,  13.)    3.  One  day  the  struggle  will  end  in  triumph.— M. 

"Ver.  9. —  Why  Qod's  servants  labour  on.  "  Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention," 
etc.  It  was  under  no  small  provocation  that  Jeremiah  uttered  these  words.  It  was  in 
no  fit  of  more  indolence  or  infidelity  that  he  cried,  "  I  will  not  make  mention  of  God,  nor 
speak  any  more  in  his  Name."  He  had  stretched  out  his  hand,  but  the  people  to  whom 
he  was  sent  refused ;  he  had  called,  but  they  would  not  answer.  And  this  had  been  their 
wont  persistently,  until  he  was  weary,  utterly  weary,  and  out  of  heart,  and  then  it  was 
he  spoke  as  we  read  here  and  declared  he  would  try  no  more.  If  any  one  be  inclined 
to  judge  him  harshly,  let  us  but  read  the  story  of  his  life — a  story  most  sad,  yet  glorious 
too,  so  far  as  the  grace  of  God  and  the  true  honour  of  his  servant  are  concerned ;  but  yet 
a  sad  story,  and  one  which,  when  we  have  read  it,  will  most  assuredly  cheek  all  dis- 
position to  censure,  with  anything  like  severity,  the  deeply  tried  servant  of  God  who 
in  his  utter  we  iriness  said  he  would  speak  no  more  in  the  Name  of  God.  Now,  all  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  our  Bibles  or  who  know  anything  of  the  way  in  which  those 
who  labour  for  God  often  fail,  will  know  that  Jeremiah  by  no  means  stands  alone  in 
his  sense  of  hopelessness  and  weariness  in  his  work.  We  remember  Moses  (Bxod.  v. 
22 ;  Numb.  xi.  11) ;  and  how  Elijah  faltered  beneath  his  burden  (1  Kings  xix.  4) ;  and 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  3) ;  and  even  the  holy  Saviour  himself  (John  xii.  29  ;  Luke 
xxii.  42).  Such  is  the  stress  which  doing  the  will  of  God  amongst  wicked  men  puts 
upon  the  human  spirit ;  no  wonder  that  it  well-nigh  gives  way.  Prom  the  experience, 
then,  of  bur  Saviour  and  of  so  many  of  his  servants  we  must  all  of  us  who  are  his 
servants  lay  our  account  with  manifold  and  often  great  discouragements,  and  yet  more 
with  being  tried  by  the  temptation  on  account  of  these  discouragements  to  abandon 
our  work  altogether  and  to  speak  no  more  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Now,  vihere  is  the 
spirit  that  will  resi^  this  temptation,  that  will  prevent  the  half-formed  resolve  to  cease 
endeavour  from  being  wholly  formed  and  carried  out  ?  There  is  such  a  spirit.  This 
strong  temptation  may  be  and  has  been  resisted  again  and  again.  What  is  the  secret 
of  Christian  constancy  and  steadfastness  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?  We  have  the  answer 
in  this  verse.  However  much  any  of  God's  servants  may  be  tempted,  as  Jeremiah  was, 
to  give  up  his  work,  he  still  will  not  do  so  if,  as  was  the  case  with  Jeremiah,  "  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  is  in  his  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones ; "  then  he  will 
be  "  weary  with  forbearing,"  and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  stay.  Even  as  Elihu  (Job 
xxvii.  18),  who  said,  "  I  am  full  of  matter,"  etc.;  and  as  Peter  (Acts  iv.  20),  and  Paul 
(Acts  xvii.  6;  xviii,  5;  1  Cor.  ix.  16);  and  our  Saviour  (Luke  ii.  49;  xii.  50). 
In  all  these  utterances  wo  have  the  expression  of  that  spirit  which  alone  can,  but  surely 
will,  bear  up  the  servant  of  God  amid  all  his  difficulties  and  hold  him  steadfast  to  his 
duty  in  spite  of  every  discouragement.  But  dropping  all  metaphor,  let  us  inquire  into 
this  excellent  spirit  which  renders  such  service  to  the  tried  and  desponding  soul.  It 
does  exist.  The  records  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad  will 
furnish  not  a  few  instances  of  men  and  women  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched, 
and  who,  moved  by  this  Divine  impulse,  have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  be  up  and 
doing,  to  penetrate  the  spiritual  darkness  around  them,  and  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
devil  everywhere  present.  Under  the  influence  of  this  holy  zeal,  such  servants  of  God 
have  looked  upon  the  heathen,  the  degraded,  the  vile,  not  with  the  natural  eye  alone. 
That  revealed  to  them  only  a  foul  mass  of  vice  and  cruelty,  sensuality  and  all  human 
degradation.  Prom  such  scenes  and  people  nature  turns  away  and  would  let  them 
alone.  But  amid  and  beneath  all  this  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  repulsiveness,  the 
ardent  soul  of  God's  servant  sees  jewels  which  may  be  won  for  Christ,  spirits  which 
may  be  regenerated  and  restored.  His  eye  looks  right  on  to  what,  through  the  grace 
■  of  the  gospel,  these  degraded  ones  may  become ;  and  absorbed,  swallowed  up  by  a  holy 
Christ-like  love,  he  determines  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  bringing  to  bear  on  that  mass 
of  sin  and  evil  the  power  of  that  gospel  which  has  done  so  much  already  and  which  i« 
"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every  one  that  believeth."  "  The  Word  of  God 
has  been  in  their  heart  as,"  etc.  There  have  heen  times  in  our  histwy  when  wt  have 
known  somewhat  of  this  sacred  impulw  which  fired  the  soul  of  the  prophet  Jeremia  v 
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Have  we  not  known  seasons  when  the  impulse  was  strong  on  us  to  say  something  for 
God  ?  It  has  come  when  we  have  heen  preaching  or  teaching,  and  we  have  broken 
away  from  the  calrr,  not  to  say  cold,  tone  in  which  we  have  heen  going  on,  and  have 
spoken  to  those  before  us  words  which  have  come  up  from  the  very  depths  of  our  soul, 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  countenances  of  our  children  or  our  congregation  that  they, 
too,  were  conscious  that  they  were  being  spoken  to  in  a  manner  other  than  usual,  and 
that  portion  of  the  day's  lesson  or  the  sermon  has  heen  remembered  when  all  the  rest 
has  been  forgotten.  And  sometimes  this  impossibility  of  keeping  silence  for  God  has 
come  to  us  on  the  railway  journey,  in  the  quiet  walk  with  a  friend  or  child,  or  in 
social  converse,  or  in  the  casual  talk  with  a  stranger  into  whose  society  we  may  have 
been  for  a  while  thrown  ;  and  then  we  have  felt  we  must  say  somethijjo;  for  God,  and  it 
hfis  been  said  feebly,  weakly  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  the  testimony  has  been  borne, 
the  endeavour  has  been  made.  God  would  not  let  us  be  silent ;  we  could  not  stay  from 
speaking;  necessity  was  laid  upon  us.  These  are  in  their  measure  instances  of  the  same 
Spirit  as  that  which  moved  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old,  though  in  a  far  less  degree. 
But  it  is  evident  how  well  it  would  be  for  us  all  who  bear  Christ's  name  to  possess  in  far 
larger  measure  than  we  do  this  holy  and  irresistible  impulse.  The  spur  is  what  we  too 
often  need ;  how  rarely  the  bridle !  not  the  holding  back,  but  the  urging  on.  Whence, 
then,  comes  this  sacred  and  mighty  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  so  many  of  the  saints 
of  (Jod,  even  as  the  Son  of  God,  have  laboured  on  in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and 
suffering  and  wrong  ?  It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  JereYniah  and  of  all  other 
faithful  servants  of  God,  that  the  method  by  which  God  impelled  them  to  their  work 
was  by  bestowing  on  them  such  gifts  as  these — 

I,  'The  knowledqe  of  sin.  For  he  who  has  this  knows  how  appalling  is  the  evil 
under  which  men  live.  To  him  this  present  world  and  its  inhabitants  present  but 
one  aspect,  that  of  being  under  a  yoke  which  no  man  can  bear.  He  has  seen  the  vision 
of  sin,  and  it  was  a  sight  so  terrible  that  he  can  never  forget  it.  It  haunts  him,  for  he 
knew  it  was  no  dream  of  the  night,  but  a  dreadful  reality  of  the  day  and  of  every  day. 
It  was  no  chimera,  no  fiction  of  his  own  imagination,  but  a  real  and  awful  power  that 
has  ruled  men  and  still  is  ruling  over  men.  What  scenes  of  beauty  it  has  destroyed  I 
What  fearful  misery  it  evermore  produces.  There  was  the  garden  of  Ede.n  in  all  its  love- 
liness, with  every  fair  flower  and  noble  tree,  with  luscious  fruit  and  every  herb  fit  for  , 
the  food  of  man  or  beast ;  it  was  all  beautiful,  so  beautiful  that  even  God  pronounced 
it  "  very  good."  And  as  chief  over  this  fair  inheritance  there  were  the  first  created  of 
our  race,  in  form  and  mind  and  soul  harmonizing  with  the  beauty  and  goodness  that 
was  all  around  them.  How  blest  their  condition  I  But  tlie  scene  changes.  We  see 
no  longer  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  a  weary  land  bearing  thorns  and  bi  iars ;  we  see,  too, 
haggard  and  careworn  people  bending  in  sore  agony  over  the  murdered  corpse  of  their 
child,  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  their  eldest  born.  What  hath  wrought  this 
change  ?  An  enemy,  without  doubt,  but  what  enemy  ?  It  is  sin — the  heart  of  man 
in  rebellion  against  God.  The  Bible  is  full  of  scenes  like  these — misery,  shame,  ruin, 
death,  all,  all  the  work  of  sin.  And  sin  reigns  yet,  as  he  to  whom  God  has  given  to 
see  the  vision  of  sin  knows  full  well.  Who  can  recount  its  doings?  Who  can 
describe  the  woes  it  causes  ?  What  ocean  would  be  vast  enough  to  receive  the  tears 
it  has  made  to  flow?  What  colours  dark  enough  to  depict  the  moral  and  spiritual 
evil  it  has  engendered  ?  And  then  the  sorrows  of  the  souls  that  are  lost,  the  doom 
of  the  accursed  of  God — the  antitype  of  that  which  Jesus  describes  as  the  "  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  and  the  worm  that  never  dies."  It  is  the  vision  of  this, — the  appalling 
evil,  past,  present,  and  most  of  all  to  come, — that  has  risen  up  before  the  soul  of  him 
who,  beholding  those  around  him  under  its  doininion,  finds  himself  utterly  unable 
to  forbear  telling  them  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord'  to  the  end  that  they  may  bo  saved. 
No  wonder  that,  in  view  of  these  dread  calamities,  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  in 
his  heart,"  etc. 

II.  But  a  further  knowledge  has  been  given  to  him  to  contribute  to  this  same  result. 
Were  the  vision  of  sin  all,  utter  and  dreadful  despair  would  be  alone  left  to  him;  but  it 
is  not  all.  Along  with  the  knowledge  of  sin  there  is  given  to  him  the  kkowledse  of 
THE  oosPBL  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  It  is  brought  home  to  his  soul,  by  evidence  he 
cannot  question,  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sure  remedy  for  »11 
bumau  ill.    He  has  a  deep  oonvictioa  that  truat  in  the  Redeemer,  reliance  on  hi« 
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ktoning  death  and  sacrifice,  will  bring  peace  to  the  conscience,  purity  to  the  mind, 
ctrength  to  the  will,  hope  to  th*  heart,  and  final  and  eternalacceptaiice  in  the  presence 
}f  God.  Very  much  of  what  it  can  do  for  the  soul  in  this  life'  he  knows  it  has  done 
for  him,  and  he  has  seen  it  do  yet  more  for  othurs.  He  sees,  not  only  the  need  of  such 
great  salvation  as  God  has  provided  in  Christ  Jesus  for  guilty  and  miserable  man,  but 
also  the  fitness  and  adaptation  and  the  actual  power  of  this  grace  of  God.  Such  is  his 
conviction  concerning  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God;  and,  thm 
persuaded  of  its  power  to  bless  and  save  mankind,  he  hears  on  all  sides,  and  coming  up 
from  all  depths  of  sorrow  and  sin,  the  imperative  summons  to  him  to  tell  of  this  Saviour 
and  this  salvation,  and  by  no  means  to  keep  silence.  From  every  hospital  and  asylum 
where  the  victims  of  vice  and  sin  are  reaping  what  they  have  sown  ;  from  every  prison 
cell ;  from  every  place  where  the  ruined  in  health,  in  fortune,  in  character,  and  in  soul 
are  dragging  out  the  remainder  of  their  wretched  life ;  from  every  gallows-tree ;  from 
every  impenitent's  grave ;  and  from  the  sinner's  hell ; — there  comes  the  solemn  adjuration 
which  the  apostle  so  keenly  felt,  "  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  I "  And 
not  the  sins  alone,  thou>{h  they  most,  but  the  lorrows  of  mankind  also,  utter  forth  the 
same  appeal.  For  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  is  a  healing  balm  to  the  sick  at  heart,  oil 
and  wine  to  the  wounded  spirit;  it  is  the  gospel  of  consolation,  of  hope,  and  of  peace  to 
the  Borrowing  myriads  of  mankind.  Feeliag  all  this,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  that  "the 
Word  of  the  Lord  is  in  hii  heart  as,"  etc.  ? 

in.  But  there  is  one  other  gift  needed  to  the  full  possession  of  that  Divine  Spirit 
which  finds  expression  in  our  text.  It  is  thb  kkowlrdok  of  Cheibt.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  and  belief  in  the  truths  concerning  our  Lord's 
nature  and  work,  nor  even  simply  such  belief  in  him  a.>i  will  save  the  soul,  but  such 
knowledge  of  him  as  is  involved  in  deep  love  to  him  and  sympathy  with  those  objects 
on  which  his  heart  is  set.  To  know  Christ  as  your  own  loving  Saviour,  who  has  died 
for  you,  redeemed  and  pardoned  and  accepted  you,  and  given  you  an  inheritance 
amongst  his  own ;  to  know  him  by  oft  and  earnest  communion  with  him,  by  toil  and 
suffering  for  him ; — this  is  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which,  when  added  on  to  that 
other  knowledge  of  sin  and  of  the  gospel  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  will  lead  to 
that  irresistible  desire  to  serve  him  which  his  true  servants  have  so  often  felt  and 
shown.  The  love  of  Christ  must  be  the  constraining  motive,  and  then  there  will  come 
love  and  labour  for  the  sovds  for  whom  Christ  died.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  have  a  deep  regard  and  concern  for  those  whom  we  have  never  seen  or  known 
unless  we  see  in  each  individual  member  of  mankind  one  of  the  brethren  or  sisters  of 
Christ,  part  of  Christ's  body,  one  of  his  members;  he  being  the  Head  of  all.  If  this  be. 
believed,  then  we  see  that  the  sovd  of  each  of  these  men  and  women,  though  they  may 
be  of  different  clime  and  colour,  and  be  altogether  strange  and  perhaps  repulsive  to  us, 
•till,  the  soul  of  each  of  them  is  as  precious  to  Christ  as  our  own,  and  aa  capable  of 
honouring  and  as  ready  to  honour  him  as  was  our  own.  This  love  of  Christ  will  lead 
to  the  love  of  Christ  in  all  men,  for  indeed  he  is  in  all  men,  and  this  will  beget  a 
Divine  charity  which  will  be  ever  a  mighty  motive  to  seek  their  good.  Then  shall  we 
possess  the  mind  which  was  in  him  who  wept  over  Jerusalem  and  prayed  for  his  very 
murderers.  Then  shall  we  willingly  bear  disappointment,  reproach,  loss,  or  aught 
other  ill  which  may  come  to  us  as  we  toil  on  in  our  Master's  service.  Here,  then,  in 
this  deep  knowledge  of  sin,  of  the  gospel,  and  of  Christ,  have  we  the  secret  of  that 
burning  zeal  which  consumed  the  heart  of  Jeremiah  and  of  others  like  minded  to  him. 
May  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  to  all  who  labour  in  his  cause  this  holy  and  quenchless 
zeal  I  Labouring  imder  such  impulse,  let  come  what  will  to  us  in  this  world  as  the 
result  of  our  toil,  we  will  still  labqur  on,  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  thy  Word 
be  in  our  hearts  as  a  burning  fire,  so  that  when  tempted  to  forbear  making  mention  of 
thee  and  speaking  any  more  in  thy  Name,  we  may  be  weary  of  such  forbearing  and 
feel  we  cannot  itay.— -0. 

Vers.  14 — 18.—"  It  life  worth  living  t "  Here  is  one  who  evidently  thought  it  was 
not  -How  bitterly  he  grieves  over  the  fact  that  he  was  ever  brought  into  existence! 
It  is  an  illustration,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  of  the  maddening  force  of  suffering.  It 
irives  a  mar  to  the  use  of  wild  language.  For  great  sufferings  generate  great  passions 
la  Uie  soul.    They  rouse  the  whole  man  into  action.    And  these  great  passions  thus 
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roused  often  become  irrepressible.  Many  men  of  no  ordinary  meekness  and  self-control 
are  overborne  at  such  times — Jeremiah,  Job,  Moses,  Elijah ;  and  then  they  express 
themseWes  in  unmeasured  terms.  It  is  as  a  flood  broken  loose.  Its  rushing,  foaming 
waters  pour  along,  and  over  all  that  lies  in  their  path.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prophet 
here,  not  content  with  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  utters  wild  execrations  on  the 
messenger  that  announced  it  to  his  father.  Thus  passionately  does  he  protest  against 
the  misery  and  misfortune  of  his  life.  Nor  has  he  been  alone  in  such  dark  thoughts 
concerning  life.  Cf.  Job  iii.,  where  the  patriarch,  in  almost  identical  language,  deplores 
the  fact  of  his  birth.  And  Moses  prayed  that  God  would  kill  him  out  of  hand  (Numb, 
xi.  15)  ;  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  4).  And  there  have  been  a  whole  host  of  men  who 
have  in  the  most  emphatic  way  affirmed  their  belief  that  life  is  not  worth  living  by 
refusing  to  live  it  any  longer — Saul,  Ahithophel,  Judas,  and  the  suicides  of  all  ages 
declare  this.  And  many  more  who  have  not  given  this  dread  proof  of  their  sincerity 
have  yet  maintained  the  same.  Sophocles  said,  "  Not  to  be  born  is  best  in  every  way. 
Ouce  born,  by  far  the  better  lot  is  then  at  once  to  go  back  whence  we  came."  Goethe, 
as  he  drew  near  his  end,  notwithstanding  that  all  men  regarded  his  career  as  one  which 
had  been  highly  favoured  and  very  enviable,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  They  have  called 
me  a  child  of  fortune,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  complain  of  the  course  of  my  life.  Yet  it  has 
been  nothing  but  sorrow  and  labour ;  and  I  may  truly  say  that  in  seventy-five  years  I 
have  not  had  four  weeks  of  true  comfort.  It  was  the  constant  rolling  of  a  stone  that 
was  always  to  be  lifted  anew.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  earlier  and  middle  life  and 
consider  how  few  are  those  left  who  were  young  with  me,  I  am  reminded  of  a  summer 
7isit  to  a  watering-place.  On  arriving  one  makes  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  have 
already  been  some  time  there  and  leave  the  week  following.  This  loss  is  painfuL  Now 
one  becomes  attached  to  the  second  generation,  with  which  one  lives  for  a  time  and 
becomes  intimately  connected.  But  this  also  passes  away  and  leaves  us  solitary  with  the 
third,  which  arrives  shortly  before  our  own  depai'ture,  and  with  which  we  have  no  desire 
to  have  much  intercourse."  And  the  gloomy  musings  of  Hamlet,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be, 
that  is  the  question,"  is  another  example,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  those  who  are  called  pessimists,  of  representing  life  as  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  And  we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  many  now  whose  lot  in  life  is  so  sad, 
that,  if  we  looked  only  at  the  present,  we  could  not  vindicate  the  justice  and  still  less 
the  goodness  of  God  in  regard  to  them.  And  the  terrible  lottery  that  life  is,  a  lottery 
in  which  the  blanks  far  outnumber  the  prizes,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  apathetic 
indifference  with  which  the  deaths  of  such  myriads  of  children  are  regavcled.  If  all 
parents  knew  for  certain  that  the  lot  of  their  children  would  be  bright  or  mainly  so, 
how  much  more  jealously  would  their  lives  be  guarded  and  avenged  1  And  there  are 
many  men  who,  whilst  they  stammer  out  some  kind  of  thanksgiving  for  their  "  preser- 
vation and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,"  fail  utterly  to  feel  thankful  for  their  "creation." 
They  would  much  rather  not  have  been.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  larger  and  it  is  to  be  feared  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  are  desperately  or 
despairingly  asking  the  question  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  homily,  and  which 
this  passionate  protest  of  the  prophet  against  his  birth  has  suggested.  But  how  is  all 
this  ?     Let  us  theiel'ore  inquire — 

I.  What  aee  the  causes  of  such  cheeeless  thinking  and  speaking  ?  AVe  reply  : 
1.  Temperament  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  are  born  with  a  sunny,  bright, 
cheerful  disposition  ;  let  them  go  down  on  their  knees  and  give  God  thanks  for  it,  for 
it  is  a  better  gift  to  them,  more  surely  secures  their  happiness,  than  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  others  are  born  with  a  temperament  the  very  reverse — ^pessimists 
from  tlieir  mothers'  womb,  always  seeing  the  dark  side  of  things,  melancholy,  fore- 
boding, complaining.  It  is  a  positive  disease,  and  calls  for  mingled  pity  and  careful 
discipline.  2.  But  more  often  still  it  is,  the  continued  and  sore  pressure  of  sorroiv. 
So  was  it  with  Job  and  here  with  Jeremiah.  And  it  is  stillthe  bitter  disappoint- 
ments, the  miserable  failures,  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  trouble 
upon  trouble, — these  are  prolific  sources  of  the  sad  views  of  life  of  which  we  speak.  3. 
But  most  of  all,  sin — moral  evil — is  the  real  cause.  The  "  philosophy  of  melancholy  " 
finds  its  true  parentage  there.  It  is  this  which  causes  that  unrest  and  torment  of 
soul,  that  hiding  of  the  face  of  God  and  uplifting  of  the  scourge  of  conscience,  which 
throws  all  life  into  shadow  and  blots  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens.    It  ie  this  vhich 
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leads  it  to  be  said  of  and  felt  by  a  man,  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  that  he  had 
never  been  born. 

II.  What  is  the  tb0th  on  the  matter  ?  Such  conclusion  as  that  of  the  pessimist 
never  can  be  right,  for  our  deepest  moral  instincts  teach  us  that,  if  life  were  more  of 
a  curse  than  a  blessing,  he  who  is  the  God  of  mercy  and  righteousness  would  never 
have  given  it ;  and  that  if  it  were  better  for  a  man  that  he  had  not  been  born,  he 
would  not  have  been  born.  Life  must  be  a  blessing  or  it  would  not  be  given. 
1.  Universal  instinct  says  so.  See  how  men  cling  to  life.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  2.  The  summing  up  of  the  hours  in  which 
we  have  enjoyed  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  of  those  which  have  been  darkened  by 
pain  and  distress,  would  probably  in  all  lives  show  a  vast  balance  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  Let  any  one  honestly  make  the  calculation  for  themselves.  3.  The  laws 
of  life  all  tend  to  produce  happiness ;  "  In  keeping  of  God's  commandments  there 
is  great  reward."  4.  Good  men  who  may  have  held  dark  views  of  life  have  done 
so  "in  haste,"  as  Ps.  xxxi.  22  and  cxvi.  11  j  or  through  looking  at  one  point  of  their 
lives  only  (of.  the  joyous  praise  of  ver.  13 ;  what  a  contrast  and  contradiction  to  the 
verses  that  follow  !)  ;  or  in  ignorance  of  the  truths  and  consolations  which  the  gospel 
has  introduced.  1'hus  was  it  with  Job  and  the  Old  Testament  saints  generally,  and, 
of  course,,  with  all  pagan  nations.  5.  Evil  men  are  not  to  be  credited.  They  have 
themselves  poisoned  life's  springs,  and  whilst  they  speak  truly  enough  .concerning 
their  own  life,  they  are  not  competent  witnesses  as  to  what  all  llle  is.  6.  Then  "  it  is 
the  Lord  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,"  and  because  of  this  all  lands  are 
bidden  "be  joyful  in  the  Lord"  (Ps.  c).  Now,  how  could  this  be  if  life  were  not  worth 
living  ?  7.  The  future  which  Christ  has  prepared.  Let  that  be  taken  into  view  and 
qucestio  caedit.  Life  is  but  the  porchway  to  that  which  is  life  indeed — the  eternal 
life.  Our  afflictions,  therefore,  which  here  we  suffer  are  light,  and  "but  for  a  moment," 
and  so,  "not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed."  (1)  Then, 
"Sursum  corda,"  "Lift  uiij-n;n-hearts;""£e  joyful  in  the  Lord,"  because  he  hath  made 
us.  (2)  Be  reticent  of  such  thoughts  and  words  as  these  of  Jeremiah.  How  far  short 
he  falls  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord!  They  rejoiced  in  tribulations.  Jeremiah  had 
better  not  have  so  spoken  ;  better  have  copied  him  who  said,  "  If  I  speak  thus  I  shall 
offend  against  the  generation  of  thy  children."  (3)  Pray  to  be  kept  from  temptation 
BO  to  speak  or  even  think,  for  such  temptation  is  hard  to  overcome. — C. 

Ver.  9. — Ahwmingfire  within.  The  mental  condition  of  the  prophet  here  recalls 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Just  as  he  then  shrank  from  taking  its  responsibility 
upon  him,  so  now  he  is  ready  to  throw  it  up  in  despair.  His  life  seems  to  him 
altogether  a  failure.  He  is  a  disappointed  and  defeated  man.  He  will  "  make  mention 
of  the  Lord  no  more,  nor  speak  any  longer  in  his  Name."  Many  an  earnest  ministering 
spirit  has  felt  like  this,  overborne  by  the  force  of  the  world's  evil,  impatient  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  the  prophet  cannot  so  easily 
throw  up  his  work.  God,  as'  at  the  beginning,  is  "  stronger  than  he,"  and  holds  him 
firmly  in  his  grasp ;  holds  him  to  his  office  and  ministry  by  the  fcrce,  not  so  much  of 
outward  circumstance  as  of  a  spiritual  persuasion,  by  the  strong  necessity  of  an 
inward  law.     "  His  Word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire,"  etc.     Note  here — 

I.  The  inherent  property  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  living  power  in  the 
80U18  of  men.  "  A  burning  fire "  (see  also  oh.  xxiii.  29).  All  Divine  truth  pos- 
sesses a  quality  that  may  justly  be  thus  represented.  The  Law  that  came  by  Moses 
was  a  "  fiery  Law,"  of  which  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai  were  the  appropriate 
associations  (Deut.  xxxii.  2).  And  even  the  inspiration  of  gospel  truth  was  fitly 
symbolized  by  "  cloven  tongues  of  fire  "  (Acts  ii.  3).  There  is  not  only  light  but  heat, 
not  only  a  flame  but  fire.  The  moral  effects  are  manifest.  1.  Melting.  Icy  coldness, 
hard  indifference,  stubborn  self-will,  impenitence,  etc., — all  these  are  softened  by  the  fire 
of  God  when  it  really  enters  into  the  soul.  A  tender  sensibility  is  thus  created  that 
prepares  it  to  receive  all  Divine  impressions.  2.  Kindling.  Heaven-tending  affections 
are  awakened  by  it  that  did  not  exist  before.  Latent  germs  of  nobler  and  better 
feeling  are  quickened  into  new  life.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  holy  energies  that  may 
be  developed  in  our  nature  by  the  inspiration  of  the  truth  of  God.  In  this  good  sense 
we  may  say,  "  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  "    3.  Comuming,     It 
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destroys  everything  in  us  that  is  destructible.  All  that  is  fal.^e,  selfish,  sensual — all 
that  is  "  of  the  parth,  earthy  " — ^has  in  it  the  elements  of  dissolution  and  decay,  and 
cannot  resist  the  purging,  purifying  force  of  Divine  truth.  The  dross  is  consumed  that 
the  precious  gold  may  come  forth  in  all  its  beauty  and  purity.  The  solid  grain  is 
quickened  into  fruitful  life,  the  chaff  is  burnt  up  as  with  unquenchable  fire. 

,  II.  The  obligation  it  imposes.  "  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,"  etc.  (see  ch. 
vi.  11).  The  soul  of  the  prophet  w  as  acted  upon  by  a  force  that  overcame,  not  only 
the  weakness  of  his  fears,  but  the  strength  of  his  self-will  and  of  every  motive  that 
would  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  work.  Every  earnest,  heroic  servant  of  truth  is 
sensible  of  this  inward  constraint.  It  is  the  constraint  (1)  of  a  Divine  call,  (2)  of  a 
masterful  conscience,  (3)  of  conscious  power  to  benefit  others,  (4)  of  an  instinctive 
impulse  to  communicate  the  good  one's  own  soul  possesses.  St.  Paul  stands  before 
us  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  when  he  says,  "  For  if  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have 
nothing  to  glory  of:  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  There  is  no 
rlparrr  msirk  of  a  noble,  Christ-like  nature  than  submission  to  such  a  constraint  as 
this.— W. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — A  changed  name  and  a  drea'lful  doom.  The  change  here,  from  Pashur 
to  Magor-Missabib,  reminds  us  of  other  divinely  indicated  changes  of  name  in  Scri[i- 
ture ;  e.g.  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  from  Jacob  to  Israel,  from  Simon  to  Peter,  from 
Zacharias  to  John.  These  changes,  however,  were  indicative  of  advancement  and 
honour ;  were  suggestive  of  the  rise  out  of  nature  into  grace.  But  here  is  a  name 
which  becomes  at  once  the  memorial  of  great  wickedness  and  of  the  sure  judgment 
following  upon  it. 

I.  The  name  befoeb  the  change.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
precise  signification  ol  the  name  Pashur,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  honourable.  The  man  himself  belonged  to 
a  privileged  order  and  held  an  office  of  influence  and  honour ;  and  the  name  must  have 
lien  given  to  him  because  of  something  auspicious  in  the  circunistauces  of  his  birth. 
An  honourable  name  is  an  advantage  to  its  bearer,  and  to  a  certain  extint  al-so  a 
challenge.  He  who  bears  it  may  so  live  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  the  greatest 
contrast  between  the  name  and  the  character.  A  less  suggestive  name,  one  less  pro- 
vocative of  contrasts,  might  have  saved  Pashur  from  the  new  and  portentous  name 
which,  once  given,  would  never  be  forgotten.  We  are  bound  to  consider  well  the 
associations  which  will  gradually  gather  around  the  name  we  happen  to  bear.  Kow, 
at  least,  the  particular  name  has  very  little  signification  in  itself;  but  the  longer 
we  bear  it  the  more  significant  it  becomes  to  all  wlio  know  us.  Every  time  it  is 
mentioni'd  it  brings  to  mind,  more  or  less,  our  character.  Even  on  prudential  con- 
siderations one  must  ever  become  increasingly  careful  of  what  he  does,  for  a  single 
act  may  obliterate  all  the  associations  of  respect  and  confidence  which  belong  to  his 
name.  Instead  of  becoming,  what  every  one  may  become,  the  object  of  respect  and 
confidence  to  at  least  a  few,  he  may  end  in  being  an  object;  of  execration  far  and  wide. 

II.  What  brought  the  change.  His  treatment  of  Jeremiah.  His  treatment  of 
him,  bear  in  mind,  as  a  prophet.  We  feel  that  Jeremiah  was  not  put  in  prison  on  even 
a  plausible  allegation  that  he  was  an  evil-doer.  That  he  was  a  false  prophet  was  the 
only  possible  charge  to  lay  against  him.  Now,  Pashur  must  have  known  that  lie 
himedf  was  i>  false  prophet,  speaking  as  God's  truth  what  was  only  the  fabrication 
of  his  own  self-willed  and  deceitful  heart.  If  Jeremiah  was  speaking  falsehood, 
Pashur's  duty  was  to  convince  him  of  error,  and  show  the  people  that  he  was  either 
a  fanatic  or  a  mere  impostor.  We  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  that  what  Pashur  did 
he  did  from  some  excusable  outbreak  of  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  building  of  which  he 
was  custodian.  A  great  punishment  from  the  hand  of  God  «lways  argues  a  corre- 
spondingly great  offence.  It  is  not  so  amongst  men ;  there  maj  be  a  great  punishment 
and  a  very  small  offence ;  sometimes,  indeed,  no  offence  at  all,  measureid  by  the  highest 
law.  But  when  God  punishes  severely  it  lets  in  light  upon  the  character  of  him 
whom  he  punishes.  We  know  that  Pashur  must  have  been  a  bad  man ;  we  know 
it  as  well  as  if  all  his  iniquity  had  been  detailed  in  the  most  forcible  language. 

III.  The  signiucanob  of  the  change.  We  have  not  information  enough  to  give 
aa  the  exact  meaning  of  Pashur;  and  one  might  almost  think  this  was  meant  to 
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heighten  the  certdnty  as  to  the  meaning  of  Magor-Missabib.  At  present  Pashur  was 
in  a  position  of  comparative  security.  If  seouiity  can  be  claimed  for  anything  in  this 
world,  it  seems  sometimes  to  belong  to  such  as  hold  official  positions.  But  witl; 
regard  to  Pashur  all  depended  on  the  continuance  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord's  house 
where  he  was  governor  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  then  whore  would  he  be  ?  Hitherto 
Pashur  has  been  a  nameless  unit,  involved,  but  not  peculiarly  involved,  in  the  general 
doom.  But  now  he  has  a  prediction  all  to  himself.  Henceforth  he  will  be  known, 
must  be  known,  as  the  man  whom  Jeremiah  threatened  with  this  new  and  dreadful 
name.  Evidently  the  name  stuck.  Some  speakers  and  writers  have  had  this  power 
of  giving  names  that  stick.  It  is  not  an  enviable  one,  and  has  often  been  cruelly  used. 
But  God,  on  whose  lips  it  will  always  be  rightly  used,  can  make  it  to  serve  good 
purposes.  The  best  proof  that  the  name  stuck  is  seen  in  this,  tlmt  the  prophet's 
enemies  tried  straightway  to  fix  the  name  on  him  (ver.  10).  But  everything  depends 
on  who  gives  a  name.  Jeremiah's  enemies  might  speak  of  terror,  but  they  could  not 
terrify.  Gbd  both  spoke  of  terror  and  in  due  time  brought  the  terrifying  realities 
around  the  doomed  man.  There  was  nothing  at  present,  and  might  not  be  for  gome 
time,  to  show  what  was  coming.  But  God  can  wait.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  due 
time  Pashur  was  forced  to  the  confession  that  the  name  was  fully  justified, — Y. 

Vers.  7 — 9. — A  conflict  not  to  be  avoided.  The  heart  of  the  prophet  is  here  revealed 
to  us  as  the  scene  of  a  bitter  conflict  between  two  sets  of  motives ;  one  set  originating 
with  the  vehement  will  of  God,  the  other  in  the  utterly  un^ympathizing  dispositions 
of  men.  The  prophet  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  utterly  insufficient  to  describe  his  work 
simply  as  difficult.  It  is  done  amid  a  continuity  of  reproaches,  some  of  which  a  less 
sensitive  man  might  not  have  felt,  but  which  were  peculiarly  irritating  to  a  man  of 
Jeremiah's  sensibilities.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  God  did  not  send  thick- 
skinned  men  to  be  his  prophets. 

I.  The  divinblt  prodi'ced  conviction  under  the  force  or  which  he  besan 
THIS  WORK.  The  people  might  say,  "You  speak  irritating  words  to  us,  and  you 
must  not  complain  if  we  speak  irritating  words  to  you.  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
must  not  throw  stones."  Thus  it  is  well  for  the  prophet  to  assert  most  emphatically, 
as  he  does  in  ver.  7,  that  he  spoke  from  a  divinely  produced  conviction  of  duty.  God 
impressed — as  God  alone  can  impress — certain  irresistible  considerations  on  his  mind. 
Not  only  was  he  persuaded,  but  it  was  Ood  who  had  persuaded  him.  The  reasons  for 
his  prophetic  action  were  not  such  as  he  had  sought  out  and  discovered  for  himself. 
God  put  them  before  him  in  their  proper  aspect,  order,  and  totality. 

II.  'J'he  first  painfdl  result  of  fidblitt  to  God.  Perhaps  in  the  youthful 
confidence  with  which  he  began  his  prophecies  he  would  anticipate  that  since  Q-od  had 
80  clearly  sent  him,  the  people  would  as  trustfully  and  obediently  receive  him.  But 
not  all  the  genuineness  of  a  Divine  message  can  commend  it  any  more  to  the  selfish 
man  who  naturally  hates  to  be  disturbed  and  threatened.  The  prophet  intimates  that 
the  reception  he  met  with  was  daily,  universal,  invariable.  He  seemed  to  be  ordained 
to  stir  up  the  nests  and  dens  and  hiding-places  of  every  noxious  being  amongst  men. 
He  who  goes  among  hornets  and  scorpions  must  not  complain  if  he  has  to  suffer  great 
agonies  from  their  venomous  sting.  We  are  sure,  indeed,  that  the  prophet  must  have 
had  some  sympathizers,  but  the  treatment  which  caused  him  such  agony  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  friends  keep  silent,  lest  they  might  be  the  next  to  suffer. 
It  is  no  strange  thing  that  men  should  become  resentful  and  savage  under  the  home- 
thrusts  of  spiritual  truth.  Men  who  love  evil  resent  even  the  gentlest  approaches  of 
olod  in  trying  to  take  that  evil  away. 

III.  The  eablieb  result  pboduoed  bt  this  intolerable  tbeatment  in 
Jeremiah's  own  mind.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  prophet,  and  say  that  he  should  not 
have  been  so  much  affected  by  all  these  hard  words.  But  it  was  just  the  multitude  of 
them  that  made  them  intolerable.  A  man  would  be  cowardly  to  complain  of  being 
Btnng  now  and  then ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  exposed  to  stinging  insects  every  hour  of  the 
day,  that  is  an  altogether  different  matter.  God  made  one  of  the  terrible  plaguei  of 
Egypt  out  of  multitudes  of  tiny  creatures,  such  as,  individually,  counted  for  almost 
nothing.  Let  us  not,  then,  talk  condemningly  of  this  proposed  repression  of  the  pro- 
pnetic  message.     He  had  readied  a  crisis  in  which,  we  may  well  believe,  Jehovaii,  who 
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sent  him,  was  peculiarly  near  to  him.  May  we  not  reverently  say  that  even  as  Jesua 
reached  the  inexpressible  culmination  of  his  mental  agony  in  Grethsemane,  so  the 
prophets,  In  their  lesser  measure,  may  have  had  crises,  not  unlike  that  of  Gethsemane, 
'when  the  forces  arrayed  against  them  seemed  more  than  they  could  possibly  resist? 
Profound  should  our  feeling  be  that  it  may  become  a  very  hard  thing  to  bear  faithful 
testimony  for  God  in  an  ungodly  world. 

IV.  The  final  result.  The  risk  of  unfaithfulness  is  put  beyond  Jeremiah's 
control.  He  is  put  between  two  great  "cannots."  He  cannot  bear  the  reproaches 
of  the  people.  That  on  the  one  hand.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
keep  unexpressed  the  message  of  Jehovah.  God  takes  his  Word  into  his  own  keeping. 
The  pain  of  prophesying,  great  as  it  was,  was  less  than  the  pain  of  withholding  the 
prophecy.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  deal  with  God  that  we  learn  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  "  intolerable."  It  is  ever  a  mark  of  God's  true  servants,  that  in  times  when  there 
is  great  need  of  testimony  they  cannot  keep  silent.  Better  to  bum  at  the  stake  than 
to  have  one's  true,  inner  life  hurnt  up  in  resisting  God.  Paul  is  a  grand  example  of  • 
man  who  was  forced  to  speak  by  the  fire  within.  He  could  not  be  silent ;  he  could  not 
temporize,  compromise,  or  postpone.  Luther  is  another  instance.  Those  destitute  of 
the  fire  in  their  hearts  cannot  understand  those  who  have  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
Tery  height  of  ignorant  audacity  to  censvu-e  it.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  desired,  what- 
ever pain  it  may  bring  with  it,  than  that  we  should  have  God's  truth  as  a  living  and 
growing  fire  in  our  hearts ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  quench 
it  in  the  beginnings  of  its  risings  within  us.— Y. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  name  Magor-Missabib  wrongly  applied.  L  Thb  hopes  of 
Jebbmiah's  enemies.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  passage  (vers.  7 — 9)  how  the 
prophet  was  incessantly  exposed  to  exceedingly  irritating  taunts  from  his  enemies; 
and  how  the  pain  of  these  taunts  in  a  measure  tempted  him  to  try  if  he  could  not 
escape  the  pain  by  ceasing  to  prophesy.  Jehovah  perfectly  preserved  him  from  this 
danger.  The  piophetic  fire  within  him,  divinely  kindled  aud  sustained,  was  too  strong 
to  be  thus  extinguished.  It  grew  more  and  more,  and  the  very  taunts  of  the  ungodly 
became  as  fuel  to  make  it  burn  more  fiercely.  But  this  very  faithfulness  of  the  prophet 
only  increased  tiis  danger  as  an  object  of  persecution.  His  enemies  will  themselves  begin 
to  feel  in  danger  from  this  continual  reference  to  their  evil  doings.  Mere  mockery  has 
i  tself  a  tendency  to  go  further.  Bengel,  referring  to  the  development  of  the  persecuting 
spirit,  as  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  days,  says,  "  The  world  begins  with  ridicule ; 
then  afterwards  it  proceeds  to  qiiestioning ;  to  threats;  to  imprisoning }  to  inflicting 
sti  ipes  ;  to  murder  "  (see  '  Gnomon '  on  Acts  ii.  13).  Jeremiah  has  already  been  for  a 
night  in  prison,  and  he  knows  not  how  soon  a  longer  and  worse  imprisonment  may 
come.  He  hears  threatenings  on  every  hand.  The  name  Magor-Missabib  that,  by 
Divine  direction,  he  has  applied  to  Fashur,  is  retorted  on  him,  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  enemies,  a  name  eminently  appropriate  to  his  present  circumstances.  So  far  as 
the  human  elements  were  concerned,  his  chances  of  safety  appeared  very  poor  indeed. 
His  enemies  are  numerous  and  crafty  ;  and,  Sharpened  by  self-interest,  they  needed  no 
exltortation  to  be  watchful.  Those  who  compare  these  confessions  of  the  prophet  at 
different  times  with  ths  experiences  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  will  notice  a 
remarkable  parallelism.  What  Jesus  said  with  respect  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  is 
peculiarly  forcible  when  considered  in  the  light  of  Jeremiah's  trials ;  "  Ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  31). 

II.  The  sufficiency  of  Jekemiah'b  protection.  Here  is  the  man  of  strong  faith, 
and  of  a  speech  full  of  confidence  and  calmneus.  He  may  well  be  depressed ;  beset  as 
he  is  with  so  much  malice,  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  worst  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  this  for  his  comfort,  that,  the  closer 
wicked  men  come  to  him,  the  closer  he  finds  himself  to  God.  This  is  the  service  the 
wicked  render  to  the  witnesses  of  God,  that,  the  more  they  persecute  them,  the  more 
they  press  them  towards  the  great  Helper.  The  ungodly  little  dream  of  the  service 
they  render  in  this  respect.  So  far  as  abiding  results  are  concerned,  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance has  done  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  The  purposes  of  evil 
might  have  been  better  served  if  the  Church  of  Christ  had  had  an  easier  time  ')f  it  in 
the  beginning.   He  who  is  potentially  the  mighty,  terrible  One  in  the  midst  of  his  people 
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needs  the  opposition  of  the  wicked  in  order  that  all  his  power  to  defend  his  people  maj 
be  known.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  even  tc 
death.  Darkness  was  to  get  its  hour  and  its  power,  that  so  the  Light  of  the  world  miglil 
be  mure  fully  glorified.  Never  was  it  more  emphatically  true  than  when  Jesus  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  that  Jehovah  was  with  him  as  a  mighty,  terrible  One.  We  look  with 
the  natural  eye,  and  we  see  a  cold  corpse  apparently  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  we  look 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  we  discern  One  standing  by  who  at  the  appointed  hour  will 
raise  that  corpse,  and  make  it  the  channel  of  manifestations  of  life  such  as  were  not 
possible  before. — Y. 

Vers,  14 — 18. — The  prophet  curiing  the  day  of  his  birth.  It  is  very  perplexing  to 
find  these  words  following  so  closely  upon  the  confidences  expressed  in  vers.  11 — 13. 
And  yet  the  perplexity  is  to  some  extent  removed  when  we  recollect  how  largely  man 
is  the  creature  of  his  moods.  That  he  is  bright  and  confident  to-day  may  not  hinder 
him  from  being  in  the  depths  of  despair  to-morrow.  It  is  well  for  us  to  see  how  l«w  a 
teal  and  faithful  prophet  of  God  can  sink.  One  is  reminded  at  once  of  the  similar  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  We  have  advantages,  however,  in  considering  this  expres- 
sion of  Jeremiah  which  we  lack  in  considering  the  similar  expression  of  Job.  Of  .Job 
we  know  nothing  except  as  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sublimest  poems  in  the  world. 
What  substance  of  fact  may  have  suggested  the  poem  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  deter- 
mine. But  Jeremiah  stands  before  us  unquestionably  a  real  man,  a  prominent  character 
in  the  highway  of  history. 

I.  The  FEELnnj  that  undbblibs  this  tereiblb  impbeoation.  The  form  of  the 
imprecation  is  not  to  be  too  much  regarded.  The  same  feeling  will  be  very  differently 
expressed  in  different  languages  and  among  different  races.  What  Jeremiah  means  is 
made  clear  in  ver.  18.  Just  at  this  particular  time  it  seems  to  him  that  life  has  been 
nothing  but  one  huge  failure.  He  has  no  heart  to  accept  suggestions  such  as  might 
mitigate  his  gloom.  He  will  not  even  allow  that  life  has  had  any  other  possibilities 
than  those  of  failure  and  shame,  and  therefore  the  congratulations  attending  his  birth 
were  misplaced.  The  more  we  look  into  his  language  here,  the  more  we  see  that  it  was 
very  wild  and  foolish.  The  important  matter  is  that,  in  approaching  the  consideration 
of  these  words,  we  should  have  a  distinct  impression  of  how  recklessly  even  a  good  man 
may  talk.  A  recollection  of  Jeremiah's  utterance  here  will  keep  us  from  wondering 
that  there  should  be  so  much  of  foolish  and  impious  talk  in  the  world. 

II.  The  pact  was  as  fab  as  possible  from  cobrbspondino  to  the  feeling. 
We  look  at  Jeremiah's  career  as  a  whole,  and.  at  the  permanent  value  of  his  prophecies, 
and  then  we  see  how  little  moods  and  feelings  count  for  just  by  themselves.  We  gain 
nothing  by  saying  of  any  man  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never 
been  born.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  spoke  thus  of  J««ks,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say 
what  he  says ;  and  besides,  he  was  speaking  in  tk*  language  of  necessary  hyperbole,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  the  traitor.  The  safe  ground  for  us  to 
take  is  that  entrance  uijon  human  life  in  this  world  is  a  good  thing.  Even  with  all  the 
trials  of  life,  the  position  of  a  human  being  in  this  world  is  a  noble  one,  and  his  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  are  beyond  imagination.  While  it  is  right  that  we  should  have 
the  deepest  compassion  for  the  deformed,  the  defective,  the  infirm,  we  must  also 
recollect  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  most  deformed  of  human  beings  than  the  shapeliest 
and  healthiest  of  brutes.  In  face  of  all  the  present  afflictions  of  human  nature,  one 
thought  should  be  sufficient  to  brighten  them  all,  namely,  the  thought  of  how  perfectly 
comprehensive  is  the  renewing  power  of  God.  Within  its  grasp  it  comprehends  the 
most  imperfect  and  distorted  of  human  organizations.  Jeremiah  was  making  the  huge 
blunder  of  looking  at  things  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  feelings,  and  his 
present  feelings.  His  actions  were  better  than  his  words.  Speaking  out  of  his  own 
feelings,  he  talked  great  folly  and  falsehood ;  speaking  as  the  prophet  of  God,  his 
utterances  were  those  of  wisdom  and  truth.  The  fact  was  that  of  no  one  belonging 
to  his  generation  could  it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  him  that  his  birth  was  a  good 
thing ;  good  for  the  nation,  good  for  himself,  good  for  the  glory  and  service  of  Jehovah. 
We  must  not  bemoan  existence  because  there  is  suffering  in  it.  Suffering  may  be  very 
protracted  and  "  jtense,  and  yet  life  be  full  of  blessing.  Jesus  had  to  suffer  more  than 
»ny  mac    He  shrank  from  the  approach  of  death  with  a  sensitivenest  which  we  cannot 
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eonceive,  who  have  in  us  the  mortal  taint  by  reason  of  indwelling  sin.  Nothing  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  thought  of  all  he  had  thus  to  endure  save  that  it  wai  the  clear  will  of 
Gk)d.  What  was  Jeremiah's  mental  Buffering  comparud  with  that  of  Jesus  ?  And  yet, 
though  the  life  of  Je^us  was  to  be  one  of  peouUar  and  unparalleled  sufferings,  his  birth 
had  angels  to  announ'''!  and  celebrate  it. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  chapter  falls  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  seem  to  be  in  some  sort  of  connection, 
while  the  third  is  isolated.  First  comes  a 
warning  to  the  messengera  of  Zedekiab  of 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  rebellion  against 
Babylon ;  this  is  followed  by  a  counsel  to 
the  people  tu  give  up  their  futile  resistance, 
and  "  fall  away  "  to  the  Chaldeans.  The 
last  four  verees  oontuin  an  exhortation  to 
the  "  house  of  David  "  to  fulfil  their  high 
dutius  with  greater  couscientiousneie,  for 
fear  of  the  judgment  which  had  already 
begun  to  take  effect  when  the  former  part  of 
thia  chapter  was  written.  Compare  Zede- 
kiah's  embassy  to  Jeremiah  with  that  of 
Uezekiah  to  Isaiah  on  a  similar  emergency 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  2). 

Ver.  1. — Pashnr.  A  d'fferent  Pashnr  from 
the  one  mentioned  in  ch.  xx.  1.  This  one 
reappears  in  ch.  xxxviii.  1 ;  he  belonged  to 
the  fifteenth  of  the  sacerdotal  families, 
named  after  Melchiah  (comp.  1  Cliron.  is. 
12).  Zephauiah;  mentioned  again  in  ch. 
xxix.  25  ;  xxxvii.  3,  He  was  of  the  prieally 
family  or  elass  of  Muaseiah  (comp.  1  Chroa 
xxiv.  18),  end  was  next  l£  rank  t3  t^&  iiigh 
priest  (ch.  lii.  24). 

Ver.  2. — Kebnohaarezzar.  This  form  pre- 
-dominates  in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  and  is 
tlie  only  form  found  in  Ezekiel.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Cfirrect  way  of  spelling  the  name, 
vhicLi  is  ill  Babylonian  Nabvr-kudura-ufur, 
i.e.  "  Neboj  protect  [or  perhaps, '  iias  made '] 
the  crown."  According  to  aU  his  wondrous 
works ;  e.g.  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib, 
which  must  have  occurred  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  minds  of  devout  Jews. 

Ver.  4. — I  will  assemble  them  into  the 
midst  of  this  city;  t.«.  I  will  compel  the 
warriors  to  give  up  resistance,  and  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  walls. 

Ver.  7. —And  such  as  are;  rather,  left 
iiliich  are  left.  (There  has  been  an  obvious 
error  in  the  repetition  of  "  and.") 


Ver.  9.— He  that  abideth  In  thli  city,  etc 
No  doubt  Jeremiah  often  gave  this  counsel 
to  )ii8  fellow-citizens  (comp.  ch.  xxxviii,  1, 
17),  and  it  appears  from  ch.  xxxviii.  19; 
xxxix.  9 ;  lii.  15,  that  many  of  the  Jews  acted 
in  accordance  with  it.  FaUeth;  more  dis- 
tinctly, falleth  away  (as  ch,  xxxvii.  14, 
Authorized  Version) ;  «,«,  goeth  over  to. 

Ver.  11. — And  touching  the  house,  etc.  ' 
The  formula  with  which  this  section  is 
introduced  shows  that  it  was  attached  to 
vers.  1 — 7  at  the  same  time  as  vers.  8 — 10, 
although  obviously  written  at  a  much  earlier 
period. 

Ver.  12. — 0  house  of  David.  The  "  house 
of  David  "  here,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  13,  means  the 
various  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
same,  in  fact,  which  are  called  by  courtesy 
"  kings  of  Judah  "  in  ch.  xvii.  20  (see  note). 
They  appear  from  the  present  passage  to 
have  monopolized  the  judicial  function. 
Deliver  him  that  is  spoiled,  etc.  The  poor 
man  would  have  no  advocate  to  plead  for 
him ;  in  tliis  case  the  judge  was  to  see  that 
he  suffered  no  injustice  in  consequence. 

Ver,  13. — Jehovah,  standing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  addresses  the  proud 
city  beneath  him.  0  inhabitant  of  the  val- 
ley, and  rock  of  the  plain ;  rather,  0  inhabi- 
trega ;  Jerusalem  is  personified  as  a  virgin; 
The  poetical  description  of  the  capital  as  a 
"valley"  (the  word,  however,  signifies  a 
valley  as  wide  as  a  plain)  reminds  ns  of 
"  the  valley  [or  rather, '  ravine ']  of  vision  " 
(Isa.  xxii.  1,  5);  while  "the  rock  of  the 
plain"  recalls  "my  mountain  in  the  field" 
(ch.  xvii,  3).  So,  as  Gmf  points  out,  Baby- 
lon is  called  "  a  mountain  "  in  metaphorical 
language  (ch.  li,  25).  It  is,  however,  singu- 
lar that  the  prophet  should  call  Jerusalem 
a  "  valley  "  and  a  "  rock  "  in  the  same  pas- 
sage,. In  the  former,  perhaps,  Jeremiah  is 
thinking  specially  of  the  lower  city,  and  in 
the  latter  of  Mount  Zion.  Who  shall  come 
down  against  nsl  viz. from  the  "hills round 
about  Jerusalem." 

Ver.  14. — In  the  forest  thereof;  »,e,  in  the 
forest  of  houses  (comp.  ch.  xxii.  6,  7). 


HOMILETICS. 

V«r«.  1,  Z.—Ood  contulted  in  vain.    I.  It  is  vaih  to  seek  God's  hklp  wrrHoin 
SBPENTtNO  or  ocB  BOT.     Zcdckiah  sends  to  Jeremiah  in  his  alarm.    But  he  gives  no  sign 
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of  repentance.  The  dread  of  coming  trouble  and  the  desire  to  escape  it  are  not  penitence ; 
the  fear  of  hell  is  not  penitence.  AH  men  naturally  desire  to  be  safe  from  suffering. 
But  God  will  only  deliver  those  who  also  desire  to  be  free  from  sin,  who  regret  the  evil 
they  have  done,  not  merely  that  which  they  endnre. 

IL  It  is  vain  to  seek  God's  help  without  submittino  to  his  will.  Zedekiah 
consults  God  as  an  oracle ;  he  wants  information.  But  he  j^ives  no  ind  ication  of  a  willing- 
ness to  obey  the  command  of  God.  He  would  be  glad  of  Divine  aid  for  his  own  plans, 
hut  he  has  no  thought  of  yielding  himstlf  up  to  the  execution  of  God's  will.  Many 
men  would  have  God  for  their  servant ;  their  prayer  is  that  God  would. do  their  wilL 
Such  presumptuous  conduct  must  be  rebuked  by  failure. 

III.  It  is  vain  to  seek  God's  help  fob  deliverance  from  that  which  is  morally 
SECESSART.  There  is  a  moral  necessity  as  well  as  a  physical.  No  sane  man  would 
pray  that  two  and  two  might  make  five.  There  aie  moral  impossibilities  equally 
impregnable.  A  just  God  cannot  forgive  the  impenitent.  All  that  God 'does  must  be 
for  the  best,  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  turn  from  what  he  knows  is  best.  If 
men  need  chastisement  God  will  give  it  them,  though  they  may  most  earnestly  desire 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  It  was  good  for  the  Jews  as  a  discipline,  as  well  as  just  as  a 
punishment,  that  they  should  be  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  Therefore,  even  if  all 
thoughts  of  inflicting  the  penalties  of  justice  ^ere  in  abeyance,  God's  merciful  intentions 
to  his  people  would  make  their  prayers  for  escape  vain. 

Vers.  8 — 10. — The  choice  hetween  life  and  death.  I.  The  choice  was  free.  It  was 
left  to  the  Jews  to  choose  which  course  they  would  take.  God  lias  endowed  every 
man  with  freedom  of  will,  opening  up  to  hima  vast  range  of  possibilities.  All  of  us 
have  opportunities  for  choosing  life  and  blessedness  if  only  we  will  seek  tliem.  A 
Divine  vocation  marks  out  for  us  a  course  which  we  ouyht  to  follow  in  preference  to 
the  fancies  of  our  own  inclination,  and  a  Divine  destiny  sets  us  down  in  a  certain 
•sphere  boundijd  by  definite  limitations  beyond  which  we  cannot  go ;  but  within  these 
limits  we  are  free  from  compulsion,  and  even  in  regard  to  the  vocation  no  force  is 
exerted  to  make  us  follow  it.  We  are  under  moral  obligation  to  do  so,  but  we  aie  left 
to  freely  acknowledge  or  reject  the  claims  of  that  obligation. 

II.  1'he  choice  was  momentous.  It  was  between  life  and  death.  These  were  the 
great  alternatives  of  the  Deuteronomic  covenant  (Deut.  xxx.  19).  The  same  alterna- 
tives are  set  before  us  spiritually  (Kom.  vi.  23).  Life  is  not  to  be  played  with;  tre- 
mendous issues  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Beligiou  is  no  mere 
topic  of  abstract  speculation  for  learned  leisure,  no  empty  toy  for  idle  sentiment;  it  is 
of  vast  practical  moment,  for  it  deals  with  the  choice  of  the  greatest  possible  alterna- 
tives— life  and  death. 

III.  The  choice  was  lihiteix  The  choice  which  was  set  before  the  Jews  by  Jere- 
miah was  gloomy  enough.  The  best  prospect  offered  to  them  was  escape  from  massacre 
indeed,  but  escape  to  exile  and  caxitivity.  We  may  come  to  such  a  condition  that  no 
effort  will  restore  the  lost  possessions  and  gladness  of  the  past.  Even  though  there  is 
no  ground  for  despair,  though  the  worst  may  be  avoided,  our  conduct  may  bear  such 
inevitable  fruits  in  poverty,  loss  of  position,  alienation  of  friends,  sickness,A;tc.,  that  our 
best  prospects  may  be  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  necessary,  for  moral  choice  cannot 
undo  past  facts  nor  overleap  the  barriers  of  physical  law.  It  ia  wise,  for  the  disagree- 
able fruits  of  sin  may  be  useful  medicines  in  the  form  of  chastisement.  Yet  the  New 
Testament  offers  us  a  freer  choice  for  the  ultimate  future ;  as  the  alternative  of  death, 
not  captivity  and  a  life  of  sorrow,  but  eternal  life  and  liberty,  the  full  restoration  to 
the  blessings  of  God's  favour  (1  John  v.  11,  12). 

IV.  The  choice  of  life  involved  safety  with  submission.  Jeremiah  said  that 
death  would  await  those  who  stayed  in  Jerusalem  to  resist  the  invader  from  behmd  the 
city  walls,  while  they  who  went  out  to  the  field  tu  yield  themselves  up  witliout  fight- 
ing would  be  spared.  For  this  advice  the  prophet  was  regarded  as  a  traitor.  It  was 
justified,  because  (1)  resistance  was  utterly  hopeless,  (2)  submission  was  required  bv 
God  to  a  divinely  appointed  chastiseineni,  (3)  the  Divine  ad  with  which  the  Jews 
had  won  their  victories  in  the  past  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  this  case.  It  is  never 
dishonourable  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  True  patriotism  will  seek  the  good  of  the 
nation  rather  than  its  transient  glory.    The   method  of  escape  oflered  to  the  Jews 
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illustrates  the  Christian  method  of  salvation.  The  Jews  were  to  escape  by  leaving 
their  ramparts  and  meeting  their  foes  defenceless  in  the  open  field.  We  are  to  save 
our  life  by  losing  it.  The  Jews  found  safety  in  submission.  The  Christian  lalvation 
is  secured,  not  by  fighting  and  gras|jing  at  our  rights,  but  by  yielding  to  the  will  oi 
God  in  Christ,  and  submitting  to  this  even  when  it  brings  chastisemeut. 

Ver.  13. — Ood  against  Jerusalem.  In  the  fact  that  God  was  against  her,  Jerusalem 
was  to  see  that  all  resistance  to  the  Chaldeans  must  fail.  This  terrible  secret  of  hope- 
less ruin  may  be  found  in  othtrs  besides  the  Jews. 

I.  It  is  possible  for  God  to  be  against  those  who  were  once  his  most  fatoitbed 
PEOPLE.  It  is  Jerusalem,  of  all  cities,  that  finds  God  to  be  her  opponent.  Thereforethey 
who  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  God  in  the  past  have  no  right  to  presume  that 
nothing  can  ^break  that  friendship.  Moreover,  God  may  be  actively  opposed  to  us. 
The  opposition  may  not  be  all  on  our  side.  Though  God  is  love,  he  can  be  angry,  gince 
even  love  itself  will  rouse  anger  when  it  is  abused  ;  and  though  he  desires  ultimately 
nothing  but  good,  he  may  first  send  partial  and  temporary  evil  as  •  means  for 
effecting  this. 

II.  Thbt  who  oppose  themselves  to  God  will  ultimately  find  God  opposed 
TO  them.  The  original  enmity  is  on  our  side,  so  is  the  offence,  the  wrong-doing,  the 
evil  passion  which  stirs  up  contention.  God  would  ever  be  at  peace  with  his  children, 
and  it  is  they  alone  who  have  imported  strife  into  his  family.  But  after  they  have 
done  so  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  be  indifferent  to  th'eir  conduct  to  him.  His  honour, 
insulted,  must  needs  be  vindicated — not,  indeed,  in  the  selfish  way  of  persoual  pride, 
but  in  the  righteous  regard  for  the  just  and  orderly  government  of  his  kingdom. 

III.  No  MORE  terrible  PATE  CAN  BEFALL  MEN  THAN  TOR  GOD  TO  BE  AGAINST  THEM. 

The  horrors  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  are  amongst  the  darkest  scenes  of  history.  Yet 
the  moral  effects  of  God's  wrath  are  far  more  serious  than  the  material.  1.  If  Qod  is 
against  us,  we  lose  all  the  help  of  his  favour.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  grace 
which,  in  multiform  influences,  streams  into  us  and  sustains  and  strengthens  us  for  duty 
and  trial.  If  all  were  removed  we  should  perish.  If  God  were  wholly  against  any 
soul,  that  soul  must  at  once  be  driven  to  outer  darkness — be  crushed  and  destroyed,  and 
by  negative  causes  alone ;  simply  through  the  loss  of  God's  light  and  life.  But  no  man 
in  this  world  has  been  so  cursed.  Yet  even  while  God  withdraws  his  special  favours 
the  loss  is  so  great  as  to  entail  certain  failure  in  life.  The  fruit  may  not  be  dashed 
from  the  trees,  but  the  summer  sun  will  never  come  to  ripen  it.  2.  If  Qod  is  against 
us,  terrible  evils  will  befall  us.  God  is  ever  active  in  his  presence.  If  we  are  not 
blessed  by  it,  we  suffer  from  it.  How  fearful  to  have  God  for  our  enemy  I  All  the  laws 
and  forces  of  the  universe  are  then  against  us.  Nature  and  providence,  earth  and 
heaven  fulfilling  his  will,  must  direct  their  vast  resources  against  the  wretched  outlaw. 
Onr  opposition  to  God  will  be  to  our  own  injury,  but  what  much  more  fearful  results 
must  follow  his  opposition  to  us  I  This  dreadful  fate  is  illustrated  by  om'  Lord's  words, 
in  which  he  compares  those  who  shall  fall  on  the  stone  with  those  on  whom  the  stone 
shall  fall  (Matt.  xxi.  44). 

IV.  If  God  is  against  us,  redemption  must  involvk  a.  change  of  God's  belation 
TO  US.  The  atonement  must  have  an  aspect  towards  God  as  well  as  one  towards  man. 
While  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  God  mu.st  be  propitiated  to  man.  It  is  true  that  this 
language  is  only  possible  because  we  speak  of  God  after  the  manner  of  man,  and  that 
the  atonement  does  not  originate  in  us  or  in  an  independent  third  party  who  seeks  to 
reconcile  man  and  God,  but  in  God  hiiiiself,  who  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  the  world  to 
himself.  Yet,  though  desiring  to  be  only  gracious  to  men,  God  must  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  that  intercession  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  won  the  favoui'  of  the 
Father  to  his  beloved  Son,  and  so  to  mankind,  of  whom  Christ  was  the  representative 
Priest    In  Christ,  therefore,  we  need  not  fear  that  GK>d  is  against  us  (Bom,  ilL  Zby 
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Vera.  1,  t.—Zedekiah's  message;  vr,  the  prayer  of  (he  ungodly.    L  An  KXAMPUt  to  be 
miTATED.    Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  general  behaviour  of  the  king,  his  conduct 
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jn  tMs  occasion  appears  at  first  highly  sagacious  and  commendable.  1.  For  iti 
acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  Deliverer.  A  tremendous  danger  threatened  the 
state.  Zedekiah  "  counted  the  cost "  aud  sent  to  the  representative  of  Jehovah.  He 
did  not  waste  his  resources  in  useless  expedients,  but  frankly  accepted  the  calamity  as 
sent  from  God,  appealing  through  God's  prophet  for  deliverance.  Most  men  in  similar 
circumstances  '.:«e  thpmselves  in  secondary  causes.  "  It  is  this  unfortunate  accident 
or  that.  In  time  circumstances  will  be  better,  and  we  shall  right  ourselves."  2.  Its 
respid/or  Ood.  Great  ofBcers  of  state  sent  to  a  poor  prophet.  Keligion  after  all  may 
be  the  chief  concern ;  at  least  a  very  important  matter,  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  highest  in  the  land. 

II.  An  example  to  be  avoided.  1.  It  was  tardy.  The  warning  of  the  prophet 
had  been  given  long  before,  but  it  was  not  believed.  Not  until  the  visible  proof  of  his 
veracity  appeared  before  the  city  was  Zedekiah  eager  to  come  to  terms  with  the  God  he 
had  offended.  However  great  the  alacrity  of  men  to  betake  themselves  to  the  offices  of 
religion  in  times  of  calamity,  their  earnestness  has  not  the  spontaneous  character  to 
which  it  pretends.  They  are  spurred  on  by  fear.  2.  The  power  instead  of  the  grace 
of  Ood  was  appealed  to.  A  compliment  to  Jehovah's  past  achievements  is  delicately 
suggested.  No  petty  business  would  bring  him  to  ask  a  favour  of  God,  but  this 
trouble  is  great  and  urgent,  and  beyond  human  means  of  dealing  with  it ;  therefore 
God  is  called  in.  "  It  is  worthy  of  his  interference  who  always  '  doeth  wondrously.' " 
Now,  there  is  no  real  humiliation  here.  Recognition  of  God's  claims  is  grudgingly  and 
of  necessity  made,  but  no  word  is  mentioned  of  sin  or  repentance  from  it ;  no  appeal  is 
made  to  the  forgiving  love  of  God.  Human  nature  is  proud  even  in  its  necessities  aud 
prayers.  "  Help  me  now,  at  this  juncture,  and — afterwards  I  shall  be  ab.e  to  help 
myself."  God  will  not  accept  us  unless  we  come  humbly  as  well  as  prayerfully.  Sin 
must  be  confessed.  3.  It  contuineii  no  proinise  of  amendment.  Jehovah  is  summoned 
as  a  Deus  ex  machind  for  the  solution  of  a  humanly  impossible  problem ;  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  "desperate  resort"  will  grow  joto  a  course  of  constant  waiting 
upon  God.  i.  The  duty  which  ought  to  have  been  personal  was  delegated  to  others. 
Under  the  garb  of  respect  religion  is  often  really  evaded.  The  Bible  teaches  the  great 
doctrine  of  mediation,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  how  to  perform  our  religious  duties  by 
proxy.  5.  Certainty,  the  note  of  Divine  faith,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  "  If  so 
be  that."  The  case  is  stated  as  a  distant  possibility.  The  language  sounds  respectful ; 
it  is  BO  diffident,  so  unpresuming;  but  it  really  veils  a  profound  scepticism.  There 
ought  to  be,  there  is,  no  "  perhaps  "  in  believing  prayer.  The  king  was  told  that  if  he 
and  bis  people  repented,  God  would  instantly  avert  the  calamity  or  convert  it  into 
blessing.  Pcrhapses  like  this  are  profanities.  Besides,  the  suggestion  is  dishonouring 
to  God,  viz.  that  he  should  stay  his  judgments  and  the  sinner  nevertheless  cornnue 
impenitent.  6.  The  whole  tone  of  the  message  is  false  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  that  of 
one  driven  up  into  a  coiner  by  an  unexpected  exigency,  but  resolved  that  what  he  is 
obliged  to  do  shall  be  barely  done,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  quite  an  aher 
aspect  to  those  who  look  on.  A  moral  distance  is  observed,  as  of  one  who  is  unwilling 
to  allow  that  religious  duties  are  of  personal  as  well  as  official  and  conventional  obliga- 
tion. It  is  the  courtly  language  of  diplnmacy,  and  does  not  come  hot-burning  from  a 
heart  full  of  sorrow,  faith,  and  love.  What  wonder  it  should  not  be  answered  save  in 
scorn  and  added  severity  ?    The  sarcasm  is  sublime.— M. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Ood's  answer  to  earthly  presumption.  The  indifference  and  callousness 
of  Judah  and  her  king  would  appear  to  have  reached  a  climax.  Ignorance  could  not 
be  alleged  in  excuse  of  it.  It  had  become  ingrained  systematic  unrighteousness  ;  and 
had  added  this  to  itself,  that  it  had  rejected  the  warning  counsels  of  God's,  prophet. 
How  was  it  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

L  It  could  not  be  let  alonb.  1.  The  long-suffering  mercy  that  had  already 
been  shown  had  been  misunderstood.  To  delay  longer  was  therefore  impossible.  3.  For 
aU  sin  is  a  contradiction  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  rule  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  Heaven.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  a  positive  law  has  been  re- 
vealed, and  a  direct  intimation  of  God's  will  niade  by  a  living  representative.  God's 
honour  is  therefore  involved  in  the  issue.  3.  The  interests  of  truth  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  on  earth  would  suffer.    The  transgression  of  one  child  of  God  is  a  stumbling-block 
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to  many,  and  those  who  enjoy  Divine  privileges  should  be  especially  careful  as  to  how 
they  behave.  The  world  of  heathenism  witnessing  the  behaviour  of  Judah  would  b« 
confirmed  in  its  unbelief,  or  would  misinterpret  the  genius  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
It  might  suppose  that  Jehovah  was  but  a  likeness  of  one  of  its  own  gods,  full  oi 
partiality.  This  impress-on  must  be  dissipated,  and  it  could  only  be  to  by_firni  and 
prompt  dealing  with  the  offence. 

II.  A     FINAL     PBREMPTOBT     SUMMONS     TO     REFORMATION     IB    GIVEN.        It    might    be 

Supposed  enough  to  have  dealt  silent  and  summary  punishments  upon  the  guilt/  land 
and  its  king.  But  tliis  would  not  consist  with :  1.  God's  revelation  of  rig/iteousnest. 
In  blessings  as  well  as  in  punishments  a  rational  connection  had  to  be  shown  with  the 
behaviour  and  deserts  of  their  subjects.  The  sinner's  own  conscience  had  to  be 
addressed  ere  he  was  cast  off  for  ever ;  and  the  indictment  was  of  world-wide  concern. 
A  warning  and  an  example  were  required  for  the  general  guidance  of  men,  and  for  their 
apprehension  of  the  justice  of  Heaven  in  punishing  those  upon  whom  the  calamity  came. 
2.  OocPs  mercy.  The  scheme  of  redemption  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
sinner  himself  being  saved.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  its  chief  aim.  Just  as  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  God's  character  to  suffer  unrighteous  practices  to  continue 
unrebuked,  so  "  God  would  not  be  God "  were  the  penalty  to  be  unannounced  and 
without  alternative  of  salvation.  With  many  sinners  of  to-day  he  deals  in  like 
fashion.  The  warning  is  given  with  gentle,  repeated,  and  terrible  emphasis,  and  the 
way  of  escape  is  pointed  out  so  plainly  that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  may 
not  err  therein." 

III.  Hb  himself  will  bx  the  ANTAGONIST.  "  I  am  against  thee  "  (of.  ver.  5). 
1.  This  was  a  reversal  of  his  normal  relation  to  Israel.  It  would  be  hard  for  people  of 
their  habits  of  thought  to  realize ;  and  it  is  stated  boldly  in  order  to  emphasis.  Not 
mere  neutrality.  He  is  to  be  a  belligerent — the  belligerent  with  whom  they  have  to  do'. 
They  must  have  felt  foredoon  ed  to  failure.  They  knew  his  power  and  resources,  for 
had  they  not  been  eraployeil  on  their  own  behoof  in  the  past?  Is  not  tliis  tlie  present 
consciousness  of  many  ?  They  know  tliat  God  is  against  them.  Are  they  prepared  to 
carry  the  war  on  to  the  end?  2.  It  represented  the  utter  wrongness  avd  hopelessness  oj 
their  cause.  The  "rock  of  the  iilain"  would  be  of  little  avail  against  him.  The  forces 
of  the  world  were  at  his  command ;  and  their  own  hearts  would  fail  them  for  fear 
against  this  ghostly  combatant.  Against  the  righteous  one  the  sense  of  an  evil  cause 
would  be  the  parent  of  discomfiture. 

IV.  Yet  the  punishment  was  to  come  fbom  within  themselves.  "I  will 
punish  you  according  to  the  fruit  of  your  doings ; "  "I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  forest 
thereof,"  It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  these  vague  statements  the  precise  form  the 
punishment  would  assume.  But  the  description  agrees  best  with  the  ciicumstances  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  who  built  palaces  of  cedar,  and  ruled  with  despotic  violence.  A 
literal  rendering  of  the  terras  of  the  judgment  is  scarcely  permissible.  Is  civil  war 
meant?  Or  court  intrigues,  that  may  issue  even  more  disastrously?  In  any  case  it 
would  be  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  and  wrong-doing  of  the  court. 
1.  The  elements  of  destruction  are  within  ike  sinner  himself.  Many  already  know 
something  of  what  hell  ia  in  themselves.  2.  The  result*  of  »in  vHU  be  its  punish- 
ment—H. 

Vers.  1 — 14. — Saved  k  •s  by  fire.  This  chapter  has  been  by  some  means  put  out  of 
its  proper  place ;  for  it  treats  of  King  Zedekiah,  whilst  in  later  chapters  circumstances 
connected  with  the  reigns  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him  are  given.  But  being  placed 
here  it  serves  to  show  how  God's  servants,  despised  at  first,  come  to  be  honoured  at  last. 
The  stocks  had  been  good  enough  for  Jeremiah — so  the  last  chapter  tells — and  his 
enemies  had  smitten  him  as  if  he  were  a  common  felon.  Here  we  find  the  king  and 
high  ofiiccrs  of  the  court  coming  and  beseeching  his  intercession  and  help  to  avert  the 
calamity  wliich  was  so  fast  coming  upon  them  and  the  nation  at  large.  "Give  us  of- 
your  oil,"  said  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise.  And  again  and  again  has  it  been  and 
will  it  be  that  the  ungodly  shall  come  to  covet  earnestly  the  place  in  God's  favour 
which  his  servants  only  enjoy,  but  which,  together  with  them  who  sought  it  when  tue.y 
did  not,  they  have  heretofore  despised.  Those  who  honour  God  he  will  honour,  au>i 
will  cauiie  their  enemiea  to  come  and  confess  that  God  is  with  them  of  a  truth,    'itmr 
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did  the  enomies  of  Jeremiah  at  this  time  acknowledge  Um  as  the  true  serrant  of  God, 
But  it  was  too  late  to  secure  what  they  desired.  "  The  door  was  shut."  But  as  the 
foolish  virgins  were  bidden  go  to  them  that  sell  and  buy  for  themselves,  so  the  prophet 
of  God  has  one  counsel  to  give  them  whereby  they  might  be  "  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire." 
"  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death  "  (ver.  8).  But  when 
we  come  to  see  what  that  way  of  life  was,  we  see  how  far  different  it  was  from  what 
the  king  and  his  people  would  have  chosen  for  themselves.     Note,  therefore — 

I.  What  this  way  of  life  was.  1.  It  was  bare  life — life  only.  They  were  to 
suffer  defeat ;  their  weapons  to  be  of  no  avail,  their  strong  fortress  to  be  taken,  their 
city  and  their  temple  in  which  they  gloried  to  be  burnt  with  fire,  and  thoy  themselves 
led  into  captivity.  That  now  was  all  tliat  was  possible  for  them.  It  was  too  late  to 
avert  their  calamities,  much  loss  to  gain  victory,  or  honour,  or  glory  in  the  war  which 
they  were  waging.  A  glorious  deliverance  such  as  Hezekiah  had  known  was  out  of  the 
question.  2.  And,  even  this  bwre  life  on  hard  condilions.  They  must  surrender  them- 
selves to  their  enemies  when  the  summons  came,  and  meanwhile  they  must  reform 
their  ways  (ver.  12),  On  these  terms  they  should  be  allowed  to  live.  Refuse  them, 
as  many  did,  and  they  perished  miserably.    It  was  indeed  a  salvation  "  so  as  by  fire." 

II.  Its  mournfulnbss.  How  full  of  this  it  was  is  seen  by  the  plaintive  psalma  of 
the  Captivity:  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,"  etc.  And  tliat 
which  made  it  so  mournful  was  the  remembrance  of  how  different  their  lot  might  have 
been.  Had  they  but  hearkened  to  the  pleadings  of  those  prophets  of  God,  whose  prayers 
when  it  was  too  late  they  importunately  sought,  how  hap|iy  had  it  been  with  them 
then !  Salvation  in  fulness,  as  their  fathers  had  experieuoed  and  rejoiced  in  again  and 
again,  they  too  might  have  known.     But  now — 

III.  Its  plain  teaching  for  ourselves.  Life  may  be  retained,  but  made  so  wretched 
that  only  one  thing  could  be  worse — to  have  lost  it  altogether.  This  certainly  true  of 
the  present  life,  it  is  probably  true  of  the  life  after  this.  Beware  of  that  false  doctrine 
which  encourages  men  to  believe,  that  if  only  they  can  get  within  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "  the  door  of  hea\en,"  they  need  desire  no  more.  This  is  not  humility, 
put  the  evil  desire  to  escape  that  faithful  following  of  Christ  which  alone  will  win  "  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling."  And  since  salvation  in  fulness  is  offered  to  us  and  God 
desires  it  to  be  ours,  let  us  be  content  with  nothing  less,  lest  we  be  "  ashamed  before 
him  at  his  coming,"  and  have  "  « ith  shame  to  take  a  lower  place."  To  any  now 
(uffering  under  judgment  of  God  this  history  says,  " '  Humble  yourselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God.'    Accept  his  terms,  see  in  them  your  only  hope."— 0. 

Ver.  8. — A  sad  but  common  necetsity.  The  suiTender  of  ft  part  to  save  the  whole. 
This  was  the  "  way  of  life  "  the  prophet  put  befoi'e  the  people.  The  way  of  death 
would  be  their  refusal.  "  If  they  would  submit  to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the 
Babylonian  power,  then  whatever  blessings  were  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  the 
house  of  David  and  of  the  holy  city  would  remain  intact"  (of.  Stanley,  'Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,'  Lect.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  533).  But  to  resist  would  not  merely  be  useless, 
but  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  It  would  rouse  the"  rage  of  their  conquerors  and 
involve  the  destruction  of  all  they  held  most  precious.  It  would  be  "  a  way  of  death." 
At  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Christians  retired,  but  the  Zealots  drew  down  upon 
themselves  the  rage  of  the  armies  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  so  hurried  on  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  Jewish  state.  Stanley  says  of  Jeremiah,  "  It  was  not  indifference  to  his 
country,  but  attachment  to  its  permanent  interests,  with  the  yet  larger  consequences 
wrapt  up  in  them,  which  induced  him  to  counsel  submission.  It  was  his  sense  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  that  sacred  spot,  with  its  sacred  institutions,  which  caused 
him  to  advise  every  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  retaining  it.  He  had  the  courage,  so  rare 
in  political  leaders,  to  surrender  a  part  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  whole — to  embrace 
in  his  view  the  complete  relations  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  world,  rather  than  fix  his 
attention  exclusively  on  the  one  pressing  question  of  the  moment.  As  there  are  times 
when  the  constitution  must  be  broken  to  save  the  commonwealth,  when  the  interests 
of  particular  nations  or  doctrines  must  give  way  to  the  preponderating  claims  of 
mankind  or  of  truth  at  large,  so  Jeremiah  staked  the  eternal  value  of  the  trutha  which 
Jerusalem  represented  against  the  temporary  evils  of  the  Chaldean  dominion.  It  wa* 
a  bitter  pang,  but  the  result  seemed  to  him  worth  the  cost" 
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"  To  iteel  Ub  melting  heart. 
To  sot  the  martyr's  stemest  part; 
To  watch  'vrith  firm,  nnshrinkmg  eye 
His  darling  visions  as  they  die ; 
Too  happy  if,  that  dreadful  day, 
His  life  be  given  him  for  a  prey." 

(KebleV 
Now— 

I.  'I'hIS   DRKAD    HECES8ITT  IB  ONE   WHICH  MAT  BB   SEEN    CONTINUALLY    PKESSINO  OB 

MEN.  Illustrations  are  numerous:  the  throwing  over  the  cargo  in  storm  at  sea;  the 
abandonment  of  outposts  to  concentrate  strength  on  the  key  of  the  position ;  the 
cutting  off  a  limb  to  save  the  life;  the  giving  up  a  less  important  branch  of  trade  to 
safeguard  one  more  so.  And  in  the  religious  life  we  are  perpetually  summoned  to  such 
sacrifice.  "  Whoso  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  loveth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it;"  "Except  a  corn  oi  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,"  etc.  All 
ventures  of  faith.  And  death — "  for  corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption,"  and 
therefore  that  the  true  life  may  be  ours,  the  fleshly  life  must  die.  And  our  Lord 
represents  the  awful  doom  of  the  wicked  to  be  a  "  cutting  off  of  a  diseased  part,"  a 
KoAAoo-ir,  that — so  it  should  seem — entire  destruction  may  not  be  needed.  It  is  an 
awful  process,  but  sternly  necessary.  God  save  us  from  it  I  And  what  is  the  sub- 
mission of  our  will  to  God,  the  self-surrender  for  which  he  ever  asks,  but  the  prudent 
conduct  of  that  king  who  feels  that  with  his  puny  force  of  ten  thousand  he  cannot  meet 
the  king  who  comes  against  him  with  twenty  thousand,  and  therefore  straightway  sends 
an  embassage  desiring  conditions  of  peace?     But — 

II.  Men  shrink  from  it.  Those  before  whom  Jeremiah  placed  this  "  way  of  life  " 
shrank  from  it.  They  would  not  listen  to  liim.  They  cruelly  persecuted  their  far- 
seeing  and  God-inspired  prophet.  And  it  is  so  still.  In  common  life  the  proverbial 
saying,  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  implies  that  men  are  loth  to  venture. 
Many  a  craft  hugs  the  shore,  thinking  to  find  safety  there,  and  is  driven  on  the  rocks  an  I 
wrecked,  when  by  putting  boldly  out  to  sea  the  »torm  might  have  been  safely  weathered. 
The  historian  of  the  Crimean  War  finds  fault,  once  and  again,  with  our  generals  for  their 
timid  policy,  which  he  maintains  brought  so  great  sufferings  and  losses  on  our  army, 
whilst  had  a  more  daring  strategy  been  adopted — as  in  our  recent  Egyptian  campaign 
at  Tel-el-Kebir — the  war  might  have  been  speedily  and  gloriously  ended.  And  in  the 
religious  life,  how  men  shrink  from  this  self-sun  ender  1  What  frantic  but  futile  efforts 
there  are  to  serve  God  and  mammon,  notwithstanding  our  Saviour  has  said,  "  There  is 
Bo  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  lands,"  etc.  (Mark  x.  29)  I  But  men  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  this.  The  young  ruler  who  had  great  possessions  (Matt,  xix.)  went 
away  sorrowful,  because  he  could  not  make  the  great  venture.  And  the  feeble  religions 
life  of  so  many,  the  absence  of  all  joy  in  God's  service,  is  owing  to  this  same  cause. 
Men  are  ever  trying  to  find  a  via  media  between  the  "  way  of  life  "  and  "  way  of  death." 
The  hus"bandman  does  not  refuse  to  cast  into  the  earth  all  he  has  left  of  last  year's  corn, 
in  the  trust  that  it  will  yield  him  a  bounteous  harvest.  But  we  are  slow  to  believe  in 
the  wisdom  of  such  sowing  in  spiritual  things. 

III.  But  the  refusal  to  submit  is  fatal.  It  was  so  in  case  of  those  to  whom 
Jeremiah  preached,  and  it  has  been  so  a  thousand  times  since.  A  ship  was  sinking.  A 
man  leaped  from  her  deck  into  the  sea.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  he  had  fastened 
round  him  a  belt  containing  gold,  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  abandon,  and  its 
weight  sank  him  ere  he  could  reach  the  boat  for  which  he  was  making.  Our  Lord  bade 
mm  who  should  be  on  the  house-tops  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  "  not  go  down  to 
fetch  his  clothes."  Such  carefulness  might  cost  him  his  life.  Our  Lord  tells  of  many  ol, 
the  Pharisees  who  believed  on  him,  but  were  afraid  to  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  And  perhaps  there  are  few  of  the  worldly  and  iiTeligioiis 
amongst  us  who  have  not  sunk  down  to  whore  they  are  now,  and  will  sink  down  to 
lower  depths  still,  through  this  same  refusal  to  give  up  all  for  Christ.  It  may  be 
humiliating  and  involve  present  loss,  and  therefore  men  let  go  the  eternal  gain.  To 
refuse  such  sacrifice  is  the  way  of  death.    But — 

IV.  To  CONSENT  TO  IT  IS  LIFE.  Take  our  Lord  as  the  supreme  example,  who,  not  for 
himself  but  for  us,  threw  away  that  infinite  glory,  that  equality  with  God,  which,  being 
in  "  the  form  of  God,"  was  ever  his ;  but  St.  Paul  tells  us  (Phil.  ii.  6)  he  counted 
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it  not  a  thing  to  l)e  grasped  at,  a  prize  which  he  should  cling  to  with  eagerness  and 
retain  with  tenacity,  but  "  emptied  himself  of  it,  and  made  himself  of  no  reputation." 
Thus  for  the  time  of  his  incarnation  submitting  himself  to  the  cruel  might  of  sin  and 
Satan,  he  gained  thei'eby  that  infinite  exaltation,  that  salvation  of  mankind  upon  which 
his  loving  heart  was  set.  "Let  this  mind,"  therefore,  "be  in  us  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus."  And  whenever  it  is  found,  God  rewards  it.  Self-sacrifice,  the  cross,  is  th« 
way  to  supreme  reward.  The  shepherds  were  told,  at  the  Nativity,  that  there  was  born 
to  them  "  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord."  And  when  they  came  to  Bethlehem  they  found 
a  Babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger.  What  correspondence 
was  there  between  that  saying  of  the  angels  and  that  sight  of  the  infant  Jesas  ?  To 
the  outward  eye  none,  but  to  the  eye  instructed  by  God's  Word  and  God's  providence, 
there  is  every  correspondence.  For  those  outward  signs  of  poverty  and  humiliation 
which  were  the  characteristic  of  his  life,  have  formed  his  title-deeds,  his  royal  right,  to 
the  homage  of  every  human  heart.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  etc. ;  "  He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall,"  etc.  It  is  ever  so;  and  especially  when  we  humble  ourselves  before 
God,  giving  up  self  and  sin,  giving  up  and  losing,  as  the  world  would  say,  our  very  life, 
— tbeu  it  is  we  find  it,  as  God  grant  we  may. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — A  Jeing  appealing  for  a  prophet's  intercession.  I.  A  kino's  acknow- 
ledgment THAT  HUMAN  BESO0RCES  ABB  UNAVAILING.  The  hour  and  the  danger  so  long 
and  often  predicted, refeired  to  all  the  more  earnestly  as  the  hour  draws  nigh,  ha.s  come 
at  last.  Mo  time  is  here  taken  up  in  narrating  the  attempts  Zeiiekiah  may  have  made 
himself  to  repel  the  invader.  The  Scriptures  were  not  meant  to  give  us  details  of 
sieges.  The  likelihood  is,  however,  that  it  was  long  before  Zedekiah reached  anything 
like  an  extremity  that  he  made  this  appeal  to  the  prophet.  When  an  unusual  danger 
comes  close  at  hand  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  man  who  has  been  indifferent, 
imprudent,  heedless  of  all  hints  that  have  been  given  him  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  is  the  very  man  who,  when  peril  comes,  rushes  into  panic  and  becomes  unable 
to  use  the  resources  he  has. 

II.   A    kino's    PBESUMPTUOUS    attempt   to   AVAIL    HIMSELF    OF    DiVINB    RESOURCES. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  one  who  has  found  out  the  vanity  of  human  help 
turning  to  God.  Only  he  must  come  in  a  right  spirit,  having  made  a  clear  discovery  of 
why  it  is  that  man  could  not  help  him.  Anything  of  this  sort  was  utterly  lacking  in 
Zedekiah's  approach.  There  is  no  sign  of  repentance,  no  word  of  confession,  no  resolu- 
tion of  amendment.  The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  acknowledgment  is  that  Jehovah  is 
the  God  who  does  wondrous  works.  This  is  an  acknowledgment  which  we  find  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  acceptable  to  God  only  when  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  why  it  is  that  God  does  his  wondrous  works.  The  more  we  consider  Zedekiah's 
request,  the  more  will  the  blindness  and  audacity  of  it  appear.  Here  is  the  king  in 
Jerusalem,  bound,  if  any  man  ever  was,  to  know  the  significance  of  the  history  of 
Israel  as  a  whole ;  and  yet  he  can  only  see  certain  great  manifestations  of  power  which 
encourage  him  to  hope  that  a  similar  manifestation  may  now  come  for  his  own  deliver- 
ance. There  is  no  real  coming  to  God,  unless  we  come  for  things  that  are  according 
to  his  will.  His  power  cannot  wait  upon  our  selfish  needs.  There  is  no  telling 
what  might  have  happened,  even  at  this  more  than  eleventh  hour,  if  Zedekiah  had  only 
come  with  something  of  true  penitence.  God  knew  beforehand  that  this  could  not  be 
expected ;  and  thus  there  is  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  righteousness  of  Jerusalem's 
doom  and  of  Israel's  expatriation  than  is  furnished  from  Zedekiah's  own  lips.  He 
shows  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  the  meaning  and  the  necessity  of  God's  great 
covenant  with  his  people.  If  only  they  had  been  obedient  they  would  never  have 
lacked  the  benefit  of  many  wondrous  works. 

IIL  The  plain  and  necessary  answer  of  Jehovah.  We  see  through  all  that  God 
here  says  a  purpose  to  make  plain  that  he  is  now  full  of  activity  against  his  apostate 
people.  The  object  was  not  to  be  attained  simply  by  leaving  them,  in  their  natural 
resources,  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  contest  is  not  of  man  against 
man,  but  of  the  man  who  has  forsaken  God  against  the  man  whom  God  has  taken  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  righteous  indignation.  God  must  specially  intervene  and 
make  his  presence  manifest,  to  show  that  all  this  visitation  of  suffering  is  from  him, 
If  God  has,  for  a  time,  to  forsake  his  people,  he  must  needs  oppose  them.     If  God  be 
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not  for  08,  he  Is  against  us ;  and  so  here  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  are  represented 
as  having  difficulties  to  deal  with  such  as  have  arisen  through  God's  own  operation. 
Their  weapons  of  war  do  not  produce  the  usual  effect.  God  turns  them  back  upon 
those  who  wield  them.  This  may  be  more  than  a  mere  general  figure  of  speech.  It  i« 
quite  possible  that  either  the  arm  wieMing  the  heavy,  sharp  sword  becomes  as  the  arm 
of  the  little  cliild,  or  else,  that  remaining  strong,  the  weapon  becomes  but  as  the  child's 
toy.  Thus  the  Chaldeans  themselves  would  learn  that  some  mysterious  power  wlIs  at 
work,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  not  theirs.  Furthermore,  God  was  to  fight 
against  these  apostates  with  a  weapqn  of  his  own.  He  can  make  the  wicked  and  the 
ambitious  his  sword,  but  pestilence  is  of  his  own  sending.  Kot  all  the  might  of  the 
Chaldeans  could  bring  a  pestilence,  nor  take  it  away  once  it  had  come.  Thus  we  see 
how  all  this  dread  combination  of  events  was  intended  to  impress  on  all, alike  amongst 
besiegers  and  besieged,  who  had  minds  to  understand  that  God  himself  was  teriibly  at 
work.  He  was  indeed  dealing  with  the  people  according  to  his  wondrous  works ;  works 
necessitated  in  order  to  prevent  his  holy  and  reasonable  wrath  from  being  nothing  more 
than  empty  wind.— Y. 

Vers.  8 — 10. — Escape  /or  the  individual  among  the  calamities  nf  the  nation.  Even 
amid  all  the  thick,  impending  horrors  indicated  in  the  previous  passage,  a  clear  aiid 
immediate  way  ol'  escape  is  indicated  for  the  individual.  Every  one  going  over  promptly 
and  resolutely  to  the  Chaldeans  would  be  at  least  safe.  What  might  be  reserved  for 
him  in  the  fntnre  it  was  not  proper  to  say.  Enough  for  him  to  know  that  he  had 
security  for  the  present.  He  who  is  made  safe  may  expect  further  communications  ol 
positive  blessing  in  due  time.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  every  one  «  ho  remained 
in  the  city,  exposed  to  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  would  assuredly  perish.  That 
can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  But  this  certainly  is  njeant,  that  every  one  so  remain- 
ing would  have  to  take  a  tremendous  risk.  Whereas  every  one  who  took  the  suggestion 
as  to  what  is  here  called  the  way  of  life,  found  that  the  great  Preserver  of  life  h,%d  thereby 
entered  into  a  special  covenant  with  him. 

L  The  plack  left  for  individual  eesponsibilitt.  God  is  dealing  with  a  whole 
nation.  His  representative  and  the  representative  of  this  nation's  king  have  just  been 
in  conference.  His  dreadful,  necessary  decision  as  to  the  nation's  fate  is  comoiunicated. 
But  now  each  individual  is  impressively  informed  that  God  is  thinking  also  of  him.  The 
individual  must,  to  some  extent,  share  in  the  sufiiering  of  his  people.  How  far  Le  shall 
share  depends,  however,  on  his  own  choice.  We  cannot  he  dragged  into  the  worst 
exiieriences  of  human  life  merely  as  sufierers  from  the  wrong-doing  of  others.  The 
worst  pains,  the  gloomiest  hours  of  life,  can  only  come  from  our  own  wronj^-doing. 
Whatever  faithful  remnant  there  might  now  be  in  Jerusalem  had  a  great  chance  given 
to  them.  Complete  exemption  from  suffering  was  not  possible;  but  they  were  ofl'ered 
a  kind  of  shelter,  where  the  great  storm  of  God's  wrath  would  leave  them  uutouohed, 
however  much  it  might  affect  their  temporal  belongings. 

IL  All  that  the  best  of  men  must  expect  fob  the  present  is  a  mitigation  of 
BUFFEBINO.  Whatever  advantages  come  from  our  connection  with  the  temporiil  body 
politic  must  be  accepted  with  the  risk  of  corresponding  disadvantages.  Even  while 
Israel  was  in  this  doomed  degenerated  state  it  was  the  medium  of  benoBts  to  those  who 
could  use  it  aright.  No  Israelite  needed  to  regret  that  he  had  belonged  to  Israel;  if 
only  he  had  the  wisdom  to  accept  all  uncomfortable  experiences  as  part  of  a  discipline 
that  would  work  out  unmixed  and  abiding  good  in  the  end.  Those  here  addressed  had 
much  reason  to  be  thankful  that  at  such  a  terrible  crisis  God  did  so  much  to  make 
their  position  safe.  He  who  has  got  safe  to  land  from  the  sinking  ship  would  be 
reckoned  a  monster  of  ingratitude  if  he  did  nothing  but  grumble  because  all  his 
property  was  lost.  He  may  still  have  the  opportunity  of  a  prosperity  as  great  as  he 
had  in  the  past,  or  even  greater. 

III.  This  bequibement  gave  a  beaechino  teial  to  the  faith  of  the  believing. 
If  any  good  was  to  come  out  of  the  proposition  it  must  be  liy  acting  on  it  at  once.  And 
such  action  could  not  but  have  some  appearance  of  cowardice  and  desertion.  Indeed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  cowardice  and  desenion.  Il  Isjael 
could  have  been  looked  on  as  a  human  state  and  nothing  more,  if  the  Chaldeans  had 
been  a  human  enemy  and  nothing  more,  then  such  a  departure,  tdf-prompted,  would 
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nave  been  nothing  less  than  apostasy  from  national  duty.  The  sentiment  is  a  noble 
one :  better  to  die  a  freeman  than  to  live  a  slave.  This  aspect  of  things  vanishes,  how  ■ 
ever,  when  we  recollect  that  Jerusalem  was  divinely  doomed.  This  Chaldean  army  waa 
nothing  less  than  the  sword  of  God,  and  a  timely  surrender  to  the  Chaldean  was 
really  a  timely  surrender  to  him.  To  go  over  to  them  might  look  questionahle  enough 
on  a  mere  hasty,  superficial  glance ;  but  time  would  show  that  it  was  the  right,  trustful, 
obediwjt  course.  The  real  bravery  is  to  withstand  the  taunts  and  misrepresentations 
of  unbelievmg  men  ;  enduring  "  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Some,  indeed,  who 
escaped  to  the  Chaldeans  did  so,  we  doubt  not,  in  a  really  cowardly  spirit.  But  the 
Lord  knows  who  are  his ;  and  their  motives  would  be  revealed  in  the  end.  A  brave 
heart  cannot  be  for  ever  misrepresented ;  and  a  mere  outward  appearance  of  obedience 
will  have  to  pass  through  that  fire  which  tries  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 
it  Ui  — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XXIL 


Oh.  xxil.  and  xxiii.  are  connected  to- 
gether by  similarity  of  subject.  The  tem- 
poral und  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people, 
wlio  are  mainly  responsible  tor  the  national 
catastrophe,  receive  their  merited  castiga- 
tion.  Vers.  1 — 8  of  oh.  xxiii.,  properly 
speaking,  belong  to  oh.  sxii. ;  thus  we  get 
a  well-rounded  discourse  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Irings,  with  four  symmetrical  parts  or 
strophes— vers.  1—12,  13—19,  20—30,  and 
ch.  xxiii  1 — 8.  Each  begins  with  a  general 
f^xhortation  or  meditation,  and  -  continues 
with  a  poetical  description  of  the  fates,  suc- 
cessively, of  Jeboahaz,  Jehoiakim,  and 
.Tehoiachin.  The  prophecy  is  concluded, 
according  to  the  good  old  rule  of  Isaiah,  by 
a  Messianic  promise. 

Ver.  1. — Go  down.  Not  literally,  for  the 
royal  palace  was  probably  the  highest  build- 
ing in  the  city  (comp.  ver.  6) ;  but  because  of 
the  spiritual  eminence  of  the  temple  (comp. 
oh,  xxvi.  10,  "  They  came  up  from  the  king's 
house  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  "). 

Ver.  2. — And  thy  people.  The  Septuagint 
reads,  "And  thy  house  and  thy  people;" 
tims  the  passage  will  agree  with  ch.  xxL 
11, 12. 
Ver.  4. — Parallel  passage,  ch.  xvii.  25. 
Ver.  5. — I  swear  by  myself.  "  Because 
he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by 
himself"  (Heb.  vi.  13).  A  synonymous 
expression  is,  "  As  I  live,  saith  ffohovali " 
(ver,  24). 

Ver.  6. — Unto  the  king's  house  of  Jadab; 
rather,  ooneemitig  the  hmae  of  the  King  of 
Judah;  i.e.  the  loyal  palace,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  height  and  its  being  constructed 
so  largely  out  of  cedar-wood  (comp.  vers.  14, 
23),  is  called  "  Gilead,  and  the  summit  of 
Leliauon,"  just  as  Solomon's  ^xtlace  **ts 
tailed  "  the  house  of  the  forest  a  ^^-4«tik^  ' 


(1  Kings  TiL   2).    Of  Gilead  in  geneml. 
Canon  Tristram  writu.s,  "  No  one  can  fairly 
judge  of  Israel's  heritage  who  has  not  seen 
the  luxuriant  exuberance  of  Gilead,  as  well 
as  the  hard  rocks  of  Jurlsea."    And  again, 
'*  Lovely  knolls  and  dells  open  out  at  every 
turn,  gently  rising  to  tlie  wooded  plateau 
above.     Then  we  lise  to  higher  ground  and 
ride  through  noble  forests  of  oak.     Then  for 
a  mile  or  two  througli  luxuriant  green  corn, 
or  perl  laps  througli  a  rich  forest  of  scaltered 
olive  trees,  left  untended  and  uncared  for, 
with  perhaps  patches  of  corn  in  the  open 
glades  "  ('  Bible  Places,'  p.  322).   The  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  however  diminished,  still  bear 
witness  to  the  ancient  fame  of  tliis  splendid 
mountain  district.    A  wilderness,  and  cities 
which  are  not  inhabited.    The  comparison 
has  a  terrible  significance  wlien  read  in  the 
light  of  De  Vogiie's  and  Freshfield's  dis- 
coveries.   For  Gilead  itself  is  full  of  ruined 
cities  of  massive  stone  architecture.    **  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing,"  says  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton, 
"to  see  these  houses  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  black 
basalt,  with  slabs  of  the  samo  for  the  loof, 
twelve  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  lialf  wide,  and 
half  a  foot  thick,  and  entrance  doors  also  of 
basalt  .  .  .  great  solid  stones  of  the  same 
material  being  used  as  lintels  at  the  top  and 
bottom  "  (Speech  at  the  meeting  for  setting 
on  foot  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
November  30,   1880 :   Statement  of  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  January,  1880,  p. 
11).     Cities  which  are  not  inhabited;  not, 
indeed,  the  cjties    of  Gilead  of  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  but   constructed  of  materials 
wliioh  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
boon  chiselled  in  a  far  more  remote  an- 
tiquity.   (The  date  of  the  cities  in  their 
present  state  is  subsequent  to  the  Ohristian 
erfi.) 

Ver.  7. — I  will  prepare ;  literally,  I  will 
eonsecrate-j  the  Babylonians  being  instru- 
mec*<te  of  the  Bovine  vengeance  (see  on  oh. 
Ti.  'V 

V'v.  10— 12.— There  is  •  fate  werse  thai 
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that  of  the  dead  Joaiah.  Weep  not,  In  com- 
paiison,  for  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  that 
goeth  away  (or  rather,  that  U  gone  away). 
The  king  referred  to  is  probably  Jehoahaz, 
who,  though  two  ^ears  younger  than  Jehoia- 
kim  (2  Kings  xsiii.  31 ;  comp.  36),  was  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  the  people  on  the  death  of 
Josiah»  The  counsel  to  "  weep  sore  "  for  this 
royal  exile  was  carried  out,  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Cox  observes  (and  we  have,  perhaps,  a  speci- 
men of  the  popular  elegies  upon  him  in  Ezek. 
xix.  1^) :  "  A  young  lion  of  royal  strain, 
caught  untimely,  and  chained  and  carried^ 
away  captive, — this  was  how  the  people  of 
Israel  conceived  of  Shallum"  ('Biblical 
Expositions,'  p.  120).  The  conjecture  is 
incapable  of  proof;  and  Bzekiel,  we  know, 
was  fond  of  imaginative  elegies.  But  pro- 
bably enough  he  was  in  harmony  with 
popular  feeling  on  this  occasion.  The 
identification  of  Shallum  with  Jehoahaz  ia 
confirmed  by  1  Chron.  iii.  15  (Shallum,  the 
youngest  son  of  Josiah) ;  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  changed  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  just  as  Eliakim  was  changed  to 
Jehoiakim  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4).  There  is, 
therefore,  no  occasion  to  suppose  an  ironical 
kUnsion  to  the  short  leign  of  Jehoahaz, 
which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Israelitisb  king  Shallum  (somewhat  as 
Jezebel  addresses  Jehu  as  "  O  Zimri,  mur- 
derer of  his  lord,"  2  Kings  ix.  31).  This 
view  has  the  support  of  F.  Junius  (professor 
at  Leyden,  1592),  of  Graf,  and  Bowland 
Williams ;  but  why  should  not  the  Chroni- 
cler, though  writing  in  the  Persian  period, 
have  drawn  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
genealogies,  from  ancient  traditional  sources? 
There  is  notiiing  in  ver.  11  to  suggest  an 
allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  earlier  Shallum. 

Ver.  13. — Shallum,  or  Jehoahaz,  in  his 
short  reign  of  three  months,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  for  good  or 
for  evil.  It  was  otherwise  with  Jehoiakim, 
whose  eleven  years  were  marked  by  the 
worst  characteristics  of  idolatry  and  des- 
potism. He  "had,  besides,  a  passion  for 
building  splendid  and  costly  houses;  and  as 
ho  esteemed  his  own  position  secure  under 
the  protection  of  a  superior  power,  he  did 
not  scrujile  severely  to  oppress  his  helpless 
subjects,  and  wring  from  them  as  much 
money  as  possible "  (Ewald,  '  History  of 
Urael,'  iv.  252 ;  see  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 — 35). 
The  building  mania,  to  which  Oriental 
,  overeigns  have  always  been  prone,  had 
fc,\izid  upon  Jehoiakim.  The  aichittcture 
ol  the  original  palace  no  longei',  perhaps, 
suh  "d  the  higher  degree  of  civilization ;  the 
spaov>  was  as  confined  as  that  of  a  Saxon 
manown  would  have  uppeared  to  a  Norman. 
That  b\'Udeth  his  house  by  uni'ighteonsness ; 
i.e.,  as  U^e  second  half-verse  explains,  by  not 
paying  tki^  workmen  (comp.  Hab.  ii.  12). 


Ver.  14. — A  wide  honse ;  llteralTy,  a  Rohm 
of  extensions.  Large  chambers.  The  Hebrew 
specifies  '*  upper  chambers  " — the  principal 
rooms  in  ancient  houses.  Cutteth  him  cat 
windows ;  and  it  is  oieled  with  cedar ;  rather, 
.  .  .  his  windows,  roofing  it  with  eedar.  (This 
involves  no  change  of  letters,  but  a  very 
slight  rearrangement,  and  the  alteration 
of  one  point ;  grammar  gains  greatly  by  the 
change.)  "  Cutteth  out  "  is,  literally,  rend- 
eth ;  it  is  the  word  used  in  ch.  iv.  30  of  the 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  eyes  by  putting 
powdered  antimony  upon  the  eyelids  Win- 
dows are,  as  it  were,  the  eyes  of  a  building 
(Graf  compares  Eccles.  xii.  3).  Beams  of 
cedar  wood  were  used  for  the  roof  of  the 
palace,  as  being  the  most  costly  and  duraole 
(comp.  Isa.  ix.  10).  And  painted — rather,  and 
painting  it — ^with  vermilion ;  a  taste  derived 
from  the  Egyptians  ratlier  than  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  seem  to  have  had  a  difficulty  in . 
procuring  red. 

Ver.  15.— Shalt  then  reign— rather,  dost 
thou  reign;  i.e.  dost  thou  prove  thy  royal 
qualities) — because  thou  closest  thyself  in 
cedar !  The  second  part  of  the  clause  must 
at  any  rate  be  altered.  Some  render,  "  be- 
cause thou  viest  (with  thy  forefathers)  in 
cedar  "  (i.e.  in  building  cedar  palaces).  Hit- 
zig  would  strike  out  "  in  cedar,"  as  having 
iiitiuded  from  the  preceding  line  (sueh  a 
phenomenon  meets  us  occasionally  in  the 
received  Hebrew  text),  but  tliis  does  not 
help  us  to  a  connected  translation  of  the 
passage.  GTrafe  rendering  is  grammaticfil, 
and  not  against  usage;  it  is,  "Dost  thou 
reign  because  thou  art  eager  about  cedar- 
wood  ?  "  and  yet  the  impressiou  left  on  the 
mind  is  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  text 
The  Septuagint  finds  a  reference  to  one  of 
Jehoiakim's  predecessors,  "because  thou 
viest  with  Ahaz "  (so  the  Vatican  Codex), 
or,  "...  with  Ahab"  (so  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Sinaitic  or  Friderioo- Augustan). 
The  latter  king  is  celebrated  in  the  Old 
Teslament  on  account  of  his  buildings, 
especially  his  ivory  palace  (2  Kings  xxii. 
39).  The  former  was  at  any  rate  addict&l 
to  the  imitation  of  foreign  ways  (2  Kings 
xvi.  11 ;  XX.  1 1),  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and 
drink  ?  There  was  no  call  upon  Jelioiakim 
to  live  the  life  of  a  Na'zarite.  "  Eating  and 
drinking,"  i.e.  enjoying  the  good  things 
within  his  reach,  was  perfectly  admissible 
(Eccles.  ii.  24) ;  indeed,  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  life  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy 
naturalness.  There  was,  however,  one  per- 
emptory condition,  itself  as  much  in  accord- 
ance with  nature  as  with  the  Law  of  God, 
lliat  tho  rights  of  otlier  men  should  bo 
studiously  regarded.  Josiah  "  ate  and 
drank,"  but  he  also  "  did  judgment  and  jus- 
tice," and  to  •'  it  was  well  with  him." 

Ver.  17  —But  thou,  O  Jehoiakim,  art  thf 
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opposite  of  thy  father.  For  (not,  But)  thine 
eyes  and  tlune  heart  are  not  but  for 
thy  ooTetongness.  "  CoTetousness  "  inclarleB 
the  ideas  of  injustice  and  violence  (comp. 
oh.  Ti.  13 ;  Tiii.  10) ;  hence  the  second  half 
of  the  verse  emphasizes  the  cruel  tyranny 
which  marked  the  internal  policy  of  Jehoia- 
klm. 

Ver.  18. — Josiah  had  been  bitterly  missed 
ami  universally  lamented  (2  Ohron.  zxxv. 
25) ;  and  _  so,  only  perhaps  with  less 
haiiL.tiness  in  most  cases,  Jehoiakim's  other 
predecessors  (oh.  xxxiv.  5).  The  Baby- 
lonian kings,  too,  received  the  honours  of 
public  mouriliug,  e.^.  even  the  last  of  his 
race,  who  luirendered  to  Cyrus,  according  to 
the  British  Museum  inscription  translated 
by  Mr.  Finches.  Ah  my  brother!  or,  Ah 
Bister!  The  Septuagint  omits  the  latter 
part  of  this  phrase,  apparently  because  it 
seemed  inappropriate  to  the  death  of 
Jehoiakim;  but  the  parallelism  requires  a 
two-membered  clause.  According  to  Movers, 
the  funeral  procession  is  to  be  conceived  of 
as  formed  of  two  parts,  condoling  with  each 
nther  on  having  to  share  the  same  fate  ('Die 
FhSnizier,'  ii.  248).  Or  perhaps  mythology 
may  supply  a  reason ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
formulsB  of  public  mourning  were  derived 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Adonia ;  Adonis 
was  an  androgynous  deity  (Lenormant, 
'Lettres  assydologiques,'  ii.  209),  and 
might  be  lamented  by  liis  devotees  as  at 
once  "brother"  and  "sister."  (For  another 
view,  see  Sayoe's  edition  of  G.  Smith's 
'  Chaldean  Genesis,'  p.  267).  Ezekiel  (viii. 
18)  testifies  to  the  worship  of  Tammuz,  or 
Adonis,  and  the  highest  compliment  a  king 
could  receive  might  be  to  be  lamented  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  sun-god.  Jeremiah 
does  not  approve  this ;  he  merely  describes 
the  popular  custom.  The  recognition  of 
the  deeply  rooted  heathenism  of  the  Jews 
before  the  Exile  Involves  no  disparagement 
to  Old  Testament  religion;  rather  it  in- 
breases  the  cogency  of  the  argument  for  its 
supernatural  origin.  For  how  great  was 
the  contrast  between  Jeremiah  and  his 
semi-heathen  countrymen  I  And  yet  Jere- 
miah's religion  is  the  seed  of  the  faith 
which  overcame  the  world.  Ah  lord!  or. 
Ah  his  glory !  Lord  is  in  the  Hebrew  adon 
(comp.  Adonis  and  see  above).  Hit  glory 
is  against  the  parallelism;  we  should  expect 
"lady"  or  "queen." 

Ver.  19. — Jehoiakim's  miserable  death, 
without  even  the  honour  of  burial.  The 
prediction  is  repeated  in  oh.  xxxvi.  30, 
where  the  statement  is  made  in  plain 
language.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to 
conflict  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  6, "  So  Jelioiakim 
slept  with  liis  fathers:  and  Jehoiachin  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead;"  but  it  is  only 
appearance^  and  when  we  remember  that 


the  complete  formula  for  describing  th« 
natural  death  of  a  king  of  Judah  is,  "  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings  liv; 
31 ;  XV.  24 ;  xxii.  50 ;  2  Kings  viii.  24 ;  it. 
7,  38 ;  xvi.  20),  and  that  the  phrase,  "  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  is  used  of  Ahab,  who  fell 
on  tlie  field  of  battle  (1  Kings  xxii.  40),  we 
are  naturally  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
Jehoiakim  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  but 
fell  in  battle  in  some  sally  made  by  the 
besieged.  Buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass ; 
i.e.  cast  out  unburied.  Beyond  the  gates; 
rather, /ar/rom  the  gates. 

Ver.  20. — A  new  strophe  begins  here, 
relative  to  Jehoiachin,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Jehoiakim.  Oo  np  to  Lebanon,  and  cry. 
The  people  of  Judah  is  addressed,  personi- 
fied as  a  woman  (comp.  ch.  vii.  29).  The 
penetrating  character  of  the  long-toned  cry 
of  an  Arab  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Thomson.  In  Isa.  xl.  9  a  similar  command 
is  given  to  Zion ;  but  in  what  difierent  cir- 
cumstances! From  the  passages;  rather, 
from  Aharim.  The  range  of  Abarlm — Nebo, 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  lund  of 
Israel,  belonged  to  it  (Deut.  xxxii.  49) — 
completes  the  circle  of  mountain  stations; 
Lebanon  was  in  the  north,  Bashan  in  the 
north-east,  Abarim  in  the  south-east.  All 
thy  lovers;  viz.  the  nations  whom  self-interest 
had  combined  against  Nebuchadrezzar,  and 
between  Whom  and  Jutlah  negotiations  had 
from  time  to  time  been  entered  into  (ch.  ii. 
36;  xxvii.  3).  "Lovers"  (comp.  ch.  iv.  30; 
30 ;  Bzek.  xvi.  33,  37). 

Ver.  21. — From  thy  youth ;  i.e.  from  the 
time  that  thou  dilst  become  a  nation 
(comp.  ch.  ii.  2;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  is  the 
Exodus  which  is  referred  to. 

Ver.  22. — Shall  eat  np  all  thy  pastors. 
The  verb  is  that  connected  with  the 
participle  rendered  "  pastors ; "  strictly,  there- 
fore, thall  pasture  upon  all  thy  pastors.  The 
"  wind  "  referred  to  is  doubtless  the  parching 
east  wind,  the  symbol  of  calamity,  which  is 
actually  called  a  "sharp"  wind  in  ch.  iv.  11. 

Ver.  23. — 0  inhabitant— rather,  0  in- 
hahitress — of  Lebanon.  It  is  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  which  is  meant ;  the  "  Lebanon  " 
are  the  palaces  of  cedar-wood  which  together 
are  called  "  the  house  of  the  King  of  Judah  " 
(ver.  6).  How  graoions  shalt  thou  be ! 
rather,  Hoa  wilt  ffiou  sigh  I 

Ver.  24. — Coniah.  A  shorter  form  of 
Jeooniah(l  Ohron.  iii.  1),  found  again' in  ch. 
xxxvii.  1.  Perhaps  this  was  the  name  this 
king  bore  prior  to  his  accession,  after  which 
it  was  certainly  Jehoiachin ;  Jeremiah  has 
already  spoken  of  one  king  by  his  earlier 
name  in  ver.  11.  The  Divine  speaker 
solemnly  announces  that  though,  as  the 
representative  of  Israel's  invisible  King, 
Coniah  were — or  rather.  If  ^tho  signet  upon 
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hU  right  hand  (a  most  ralued  jewel),  yet 
would — or  rather,  miU — he  pluck  him  thence ; 
i.e.  depose  him  from  bis  high  dignity.  The 
same  figure  is  ueed  in  Hag.  ii.  23,  "  I  will 
take  thee,  O  Zerabbiibel,  and  make  thee  as 
a  lignet ; "  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  12,  where  there 
IB  a  well-attested  reading,  "  Thou  (O  King 
of  Tyre)  art  a  deftly  made  sij;net-ring. 
^^or  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  thia 
verse,  see  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  15;  cb.  xxiv. 
1 ;  xxii.  2.) 

Ver.  26.— Cast  thoe  out.  The  Hebrew  is 
stronger — ♦*  hurl  thee  "  (comp.  Isa  xxii.  17, 
Hebrew).  And  thy  mother ;  i.e.  the  queen- 
mother  Nehushta  (comp.  ch.  xxix.  2;  2 
Kings  xxiv.  8).  She  seems  to  have  bieen 
particularly  influential  (see  introduction  to 
ch.  xiii.) 

Ver.  28. — ^b  this  man  Coniah,  etc.  7  The 
prophet's  human  feelings  are  stirred;  he 
cannot  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  sad 
fate  of  his  king.  What  I  he  exclaims ;  is  it 
possible  that  this  Coniah  is  treated  as  a 
piece  of  ill-wrought  pottery  ware  (comp.  ch. 
xviii.  4),  and  "hurled"  into  a  strange  land? 
He  and  his  seed.  These  words  I  lave  caused 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  youth  of 
Jehoiachin.  According  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 
he  was  only  eighteen  when  he  was  carried 
captive,  while  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9  makes  him 
still  younger,  only  eight  (Josiah's  age  on 
his  accession).  Hitzig  thinks  the  latter 
number  is  to  be  preferred ;  his  chief  reasons 
are  the  prominence  given  to  the  queen- 
mother,  and   the  fact   that  the  length  of 


Jehoiachin's  reign  is  given  with  more 
precise  accuracy  in  2  Chronicles  than  in  2 
Kings.  It  Is  true  that  the  king's  wivei  are 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  16,  But  that 
he  had  wives  may,  according  to  Hitzig, 
have  been  inferred  by  the  late  compiler  of 
Kings  from  the  passage  befire  us;  or  the 
"wives"  may  have  been  those  of  Jehoiachin's 
predecessor  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvL  21).  Grafs 
conjecture  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  view  of  the 
case,  whether  we  accept  the  number  eighteen 
or  the  number  eight;  it  is  that  the  "seed" 
spoken  of  was  bom  to  Jehoiachin  in  his 
captivity,  and  is  reckoned  to  him  by 
anticipation.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  Septuagint  omits  "he  and  his 
seed  "  altogether. 

Yer.  29.— 0  earth,  earth,  earth.  The 
repetition  is  for  solemnity's  sake  (comp.  ch. 
vii.  i), 

Ver.  30. — Write  ye  this  man  childless; 
i.e,  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  citizens 
(comp.  Isa.  iv.  3)  as  one  who  has  no  heirs. 
He  may  have  children,  but  none  of  them 
sliall  succeed  to  his  place  in  the  community. 
This  is  all  that  the  passage  means ;  there  is 
no  discrepancy  with  history :  how  should 
there  be,  when  Jeremiah  himself  has 
mentioned  the  posterity  of  Jehoiachin  (ver. 
28  and  the  latter  part  of  this  verse)?  Yet 
the  Septuagint  thought  it  necessary  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  such  a  discrepancy 
by  rendering,  not  "childless,"  but  "one 
proscribed"  (iiaefipvKTay}. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — Cottrt  preaching.  Jeremiah  has  been  preaching  In  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  in  the  temple  courts  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem;  now  he  is  called  to 
enter  the  king's  palace  with  a  message  from  God.  The  preacher  must  not  wait  for 
his  audience  to  run  after  him,  but  he  must  create  it  He  must  make  his  work  public,, 
not  hiding  it  in  modesty,  but  bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  widest  possible  field.  He 
must  not  be  content  to  maintain  his  unopposed  ministry  in  the  Chnreh,  but  must  boldly 
carry  out  his  mission  in  the  world.  Religion  is  not  a  concern  for  religious  people  alone ; 
people  who  will  not^ome  to  church  may  be  supposed  to  need  it  more  than  those  who 
manifest  their  interest  in  it  by  attendance  at  regular  services.  If  the  court  is  irreligious 
there  is  the  more  need  for  the  prophet  to  go  into  its  midst. 

L  The  highest  bank  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  most  FAiTHrnL  fbeaohino. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  were  remarkable  for  their  clear  and  bold  utterances  before  kings 
— often  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  {e.g.  Amos  vii.  10—13).  Christ  expects  his  servants 
to  be  equally  faithful  and  fearless  (Acts  ix.  15).  When  court  preachers  descend  to 
become  court  flatterers  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ruin  their  patrons.  Kings  may 
not  often  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  style  of  John  Knox,  in  his  sermons  before  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  but  they  certainly  should  not  be  treated  only  to  the  drawing-room 
delicacies  of  Atterbury.  The  fastidiousness  which  makes  strong  words  about  unplea- 
sant subjects  seem  in  "bad  form"  in  fashionable  congregations  is  really  a  sign  of 
sacrificing  truth  and  right  to  mean  pleasantness.  Kings  are  men,  ana  have  human 
failings  and  sins.  Bank  confers  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  privileges  and 
talents  of  a  high  position  involve  such  great  responsibilities,  that  the  n«giect  or  abui* 
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of  thee:  i>  a  crime  of  first  magnitude  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  To  ignore  these  truthi  ii  to 
•ct  cruelly  to  the  persons  whom  the  preacher  deceives  hy  his  smooth  words. 

n.  The  ohabacteb  of  thb  codbt  is  of  gbeat  intebest  to  the  nation.  As 
men,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  have  a  right  to  he  dealt  faithfully  with  by  the  preacher. 
But  as  persons  in  authority,  their  influence  makes  their  condition  of  importance  to  all. 
The  people  are  largely  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  court,  since  popular  applaus« 
and  popular  censure  always  carry  great  weight  there.  Thus  Jeremiah  associates  the 
people  with  the  king  in  the  address  which  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  king.  Even 
under  a  constitutional  government  such  as  that  of  our  own  country,  the  court  has 
immense  influence  especially  in  social  circles,  and  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  ui  all  that 
this  influence  should  be  pure  and  true  and  righteous. 

m.  The  prospbritt  of  a  countbv  largelt  depends  upon  the  moral  ohabacteb 
OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT.  This  great  truth  is  one  of  the  chief  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
the  Bible  accounts  of  the  history  of  Israel.  We  commonly  rely  too  much  on  physical 
resources,  wealth,  commerce,  military  jower,  etc. ;  on  political  resources,  legislative 
schemes,  diplomatic  complications,  etc.  We  in  England  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  of 
our  prosperity  depends  on  honesty  in  trade,  fairness  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  and 
a  high  tone  of  political  morality.  To  judge  by  some  of  our  nevvsiiapors,  it  would  seem 
that  religion  has  no  business  with  politics ;  that  a  county  is  glorified  when  her  leaders 
stoop  to  underhand  work  tliat  would  disgrace  the  name  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
lawyer.  The  doom  of  Israel  should  warn  us  against  this  political  atheism.  Three 
duties  are  specially  to  be  noted  in  the  discourse  of  Jeremiah.  1.  To  execute  judgment 
and  righteousness ;  not  only  to  pronounce  just  verdicts,  but  to  carry  out  an  active 
policy  of  justice.  2.  To  deliver  the  oppressed  ;  non-intervention  may  he  cowardly  and 
selfish  when  the  weak  claim  our  help,  3.  Not  to  oppress  the  weak ;  this  applies  to 
nationalities  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  is  a  warning  for  our  conduct  with  depen- 
dencies, and  the  native  races  with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  the  colonies.  For 
righteousness  in  these  respects  the  promised  reward  is,  not  a  mere  deliverance  from 
approaching  calamities,  but  glory,  riches,  triumph. 

Veri.  8,  9. — On  visiting  the  ruins  of  a  city.  What  a  picture  we  have  herel  Many 
nations  passing  by  on  the  high-road  between  Egypt  and  the  East  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Is  not  the  si^t  of  a  city  in  ruins  al«rays  a  source  of 
pathetic  interest?  As  we  wander  about  the  silent  streets  of  Pompeii  the  stillness 
of  death  is  appalling  by  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  pleasure  and  commerce  which 
fwmerly  thronged  those  once  busy  thoroughfares.  Such  a  melancholy  spectacle  rouses 
thought  and  inquiry.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  it  was  while  seated  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  that  he  first  thought  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  of 
Borne.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Carnac  and  of  Fersepolis  naturally  lead  us  to  ask 
how  prosperity  and  power  came  to  pass  away  from  Persia  and  Egypt.  So  must  it  have 
been  in  ancient  times  with  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  warns  the  citizens  that 
their  city,  now  brilhant  in  splendour  and  prosperity,  will  soon  astonish  all  lieholders 
with  its  overthrow.     We  have  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  a  question  and  an  answer. 

I.  The  QUESTION.  (Ver.  8.)  It  is  put  by  the  heathen  nations.  These  people  who 
cannot  understand  the  religion  of  Jerusalem  can  see  clearly  enough  her  ruin.  The 
world  has  eyes  for  the  shame  of  the  Church  in  her  overthrow,  though  none  for  her 
highest  glory,  that  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  question  is  asked  by  many  nations. 
The  spectacle  is  open  to  all,  and  so  startling  that  many  are  arrested  by  it.  How  true 
is  this  even  in  the  case  of  individual  men  1  If  a  Christian  falls  into  sin  and  shame  the 
scandal  rings  through  the  world.  1.  This  question  bears  witness  to  the  horrible  doom 
of  sin.  The  ruins  are  so  extensive  and  so  completely  wrecked,  that  all  who  pass  by 
are  fascinated  and  appalled  by  the  sight  of  them.  If  strangers  are  so  struck,  how  must 
the  children  of  the  city  feel  ?  Well  may  they  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and 
sit  them  down  in  despair  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  Yet  the  temporal  ruin  of  a  city 
is  slight  compared  with  the  spiritual  ruin  of  a  souL  2.  The  question  bears  witness  to 
the  furpri'te  that  this  calamity  excited.  (1)  It  was  in  contrast  to  former  prosperity. 
We  are  too  ready  to  see  in  prosperity  the  promise  of  its  continuance.  But  no  delusion 
can  be  greater.  (2)  It  was  in  opposition  to  the  hoasts  of  the  Jewi.  They  had  regarded 
tlieir  city  as  ucred  and  invulnerable.     So  the  French  under  the  empire  warp  tauj^ht  to 
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conBider  Paris.  And  this  self-confidence  carries  weight  with  others ;  for  the  world  ii 
indolent  and  thoughtless  enough  to  take  people  very  much  at  their  own  estimate  oi 
themselves.  Kevertheless  it  is  vain.  (3)  It  was  in  spite  of  the  supposed  protection  oj 
Ood.  The  Jews  were  the  elect  nation.  Hence  the  expectation  of  their  immunity ; 
but  a  vain  expectation.  No  Divine  favouritism  will  save  us  from  the  consequences  ol 
our  sins.  3.  The  question  suggests  no  possibility  ofhtlp  from  the  nations.  They  may 
pity,  but  they  can  do  nothing.  The  stare  of  the  crowd  only  aggravates  the  calamity. 
Well  may  such  a  prospect  strike  grief  into  the  people  interested. 

II.  The  answer.  (Ver.  9.)  1.  The  cause  of  this  calamity  may  be  known.  Even 
the  heathen  nations  may  know  it.  Providence  is  not  so  mysterious  as  we  suppose. 
No  study  is  more  lofty  or  more  useful  than  the  study  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  history. 
Treated  only  on  secular  grounds,  it  may  be  perplexing  and  unsatislactory.  But  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  fruitful  in  sound  results. 
2.  The  cause  is  moral.  The  hosts  of  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem.  Swarms 
of  northern  races  and  Asiatic  hordes  swept  away  the  power  of  imperial  Rome.  Paris 
fell  before  the  guns  and  discipline  of  the  German  army.  Yet  in  each  of  these  cases 
moral  corruption  was  behind  the  physical  cause  of  ruin,  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
doomed  city  and  provoking  the  onslaught  of  its  foes.  3.  The  special  cause  was 
unfaithfulness  to  Ood :  (1)  forsaking  Grod — for  God  never  withdraws  his  protection  from 
his  people  till  they  have  abandoned  their  fidelity  to  him  ;  (2)  breaking  the  covenant — 
for  this  had  two  sides,  and  God's  promised  grace  is  conditioned  by  the  conduct  of  his 
people ;  and  (3)  positive  idolatry — for  the  unfaithful  servant  of  God  never  rests  with 
th«  abandonment  of  his  God,  He  must  serve  some  master.  Such  moral  and  religious 
corruption  justifies  punishment  and  requires  chastisement.  We  may  believe  that  a  rij^ht 
understanding  of  the  guilt  and  necessities  of  men  will  ultimately  convince  us  of  the 
righteousuess  and  wisdom  of  God's  sterner  dealings,  which  at  first  naturally  excite 
our  wonder  and  dismay. 

Ver.  10. — Misspent  tear*.  I,  Why  not  wkbp  fob  the  dead  ?  It  is  natural  to  do 
so.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  stoicism.  Christ  wept  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 
Yet  there  are  times  aud  circumstances  which  make  it  fitting  not  to  weep  for  the  dead, 
and  there  are  always  grounds  for  the  mitigation  of  such  grief.  1.  The  dead  are  taken 
from  the  evil  to  come.  This  is  the  idea  of  Jeremiah.  If  death  was  a  calamity,  the  fate 
of  the  living  at  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been  a  worse  one.  If  an  evil, 
death  is  still  the  less  of  two  evils.  Even  if  we  only  think  of  the  dead  as  leaving  the  sun- 
light of  this  upper  world  and  passing  to  the  dim  land  of  shades,  still  they  go  to  the  place 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  fronj  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  In  less  calamitous 
times  we  should  feel  that,  as  God  knows  all,  he  may  have  taken  our  loved  ones  to  save 
them  from  some  fearful  evil  which  he,  though  he  alone,  saw  in  their  path,  2.  The  dead 
are  removed  according  to  the  will  of  Ood.  David  wept  for  his  child  while  it  lived ; 
after  it  was  dead  he  dried  his  tears,  for  then  he  knew  God's  will  and  resigned  himself  to 
it  (2  Sam.  xii.  22,  28).  This  resignation  is  more  than  a  sensible  recognition  of  the 
inevitable;  it  is  a  calm  and  trustful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  as  righteously 
supreme — for  if  the  Lord  gave,  may  he  not  take  away  ? — wise,  and  good.  3.  The  dead 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ood.  In  what  better  hands  can  they  be  ?  How  much 
better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands  of  man  1  W^e  dare  not  dogma- 
tize concerning  the  deep  mysteries  of  futurity.  But  one  thing  we  know — "  The  mercy 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  over,"  He  is  just,  he  may  seem  stem ;  the  impenitent  must 
suffer  punishment,  which  can  be  nothing  else  but  fearful,  though  fair.  Yet  may  not 
this  be  the  very  best  thing  for  them,  even  during  their  sufferings  ?  For  it  is  better  for 
us  to  suffer  for  sin  than  to  sin  without  suffering.  And  who  knows  what  ultimate 
designs  God  may  have  ?  4.  The  dead  in  Christ  never  need  our  tears.  We  may  weep 
for  o'.\r  own  loss,  but  this  is  their  gain.  Weep  that  the  battle  is  over  and  victory  won  V 
Weep  that  the  pilgrimage  is  finished  and  the  pilgrim  safe  at  home?  Weep  that  the 
toil  and  sorrow,  the  temptation  and  sin,  of  this  world  are  left  behind,  and  the  joys  of 
heaven  inherited  ?  that  the  night  has  ended,  the  shadows  flown  away  V  that  the  light 
of  the  celestial  city  is  beaming  on  the  weary  wanderer  ?  Such  tears  are  tears  of  unbelief. 

II,  Why  weep  fob  the  Livma  ?  This  may  be  required  by  special  causes.  Life  is 
a  blessing.     God  gives  many  joys  to  his  children  in  this  world.     The  continuance  ol 
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life  is  a  pririlege  carrying  with  it  the  extension  of  advantages  for  faithful  serrioe.  The 
brave  ami  loyal  servant  of  God  will  not  selfishly  crave  a  premature  release  from  the 
duties  of  his  life.  Still  there  is  a  pathos  about  all  life.  "  Our  sincerest  laughter  with  some 
pain  is  fraught,"  Special  circumstances  may  make  it  fitting  to  weep  for  the  living. 
There  are  calamities  that  are  worse  than  death.  Such  seem  to  have  been  realized  in 
the  horrors  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  worse  to  live  in  sin  than  to  die.  The  lost 
and  ruined  life  claims  our  pity  far  more  than  that  which  is  cut  off  by  an  early  death. 
What  curse  could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  ?  Matthew  Henry  says, 
"  Dying  saints  may  be  justly  envied,  while  living  sinners  are  justly  pitied.  And  so  dismal 
perhaps  the  prospects  of  the  times  may  be,  that  tears  even  for  a  Josiah,  even  for  a  Jesus, 
must  be  restrained,  that  they  may  be  reserved  for  ourselves  and  our  children  (Luke  xiiii. 
28)."  Why  should  not  this  situation  justify  suicide  1  Because  (1)  wo  are  not  the  masters 
of  our  own  lives ;  (2)  no  man  can  tell  what  may  follow  the  gloomiest  prospects  in  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  life,  even  in  this  world ;  (3)  the  man  who  lays  violent  hands  on 
himself  in  rash,  cowardly,  and  wilful  rebellion  against  God,  may  expect  a  worse  condition 
in  the  future  life  than  that  of  the  man  who  is  called  away  by  Providence,  and  possibly 
far  worse  than  any  he  is  attempting  to  escape. 

Ver.  13. — Dishonest  huildert.  In  no  age  could  these  words  of  Jeremiah  be  more 
appropriate  than  in  our  own.  Whilst  we  must  be  most  careful  to  discriminate  and  not 
to  vent  wholesale  censure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  building  trade  of  our  day 
fumishcB  numerous  instances  of  an  unrighteousness  in  business  transactions  which  is  a 
scandal  to  the  commercial  character  of  our  nation,  and  which,  if  it  becomes  general,  must 
be  a  sure  presage  of  ruin. 

L  The  wiceedngss  of  thb  dishonest  builders.  1.  It  is  seen  in  had  work. 
Attempts  are  made  to  palm  off  wretched  work  with  external  decorations.  There  is  a 
double  crime  here — lying  and  stealing ;  the  work  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and 
undue  pa.yment  is  wrung  out  of  the  purchaser.  Is  not  this  commercial  immorality  to 
be  witnessed  in  many  branches  of  trade?  In  how  many  instances  is  it  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  trader  and  the  swindler  ?  We  find  people  accepting  it  as  a 
maxim  that  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  ignorance,  weakness,  and  trustful- 
ness of  others.  It  is  forgotten  that  work  should  be  done  well  for  its  own  sake  and  in 
justice  to  others.  Remember,  God  judges  us  more  by  the  character  of  our  work  in  the 
week  than  by  the  appearance  of  our  worship  on  Sunday.  2.  This  wickedness  is  seen  in 
the  treatment  of  workmen.  Those  who  live  in  rapidly  growing  neighbourhoods  know 
flow  common  it  is  for  poor  tradesmen  to  be  mined  by  the  speculative  builders  to  whom 
they  have  supplied  materials,  and  for  the  artisans  to  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  wages.  This  is  especially  bad,  because  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
and  the  abuse  of  confidence.  We  have  no  right  so  to  speculate  as  to  risk  the  property 
of  other  people.  The  cruelties  of  slavery  which  accompanied  the  gigantic  building 
operations  of  antiquity  (e.g.  in  the  building  of  the  Pyramids)  may  be  equalled  in 
wickedness  by  the  crime  of  those  who  steal  the  work  of  the  poor  to  increase  the  chance 
of  their  own  aggrandizement. 

IL  The  buin  op  the  dishonest  buildebs.  "  Woe  unto  him,"  eta  1  Undue  anxiety 
to  get  rich  overreaches  itself  and  ends  in  baukruptcy.  Dishonesty  in  trade  is  poison  to 
successful  business  in  the  ultimate  issue,  for  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  mainspring  of  all 
business — trust.  The  abuse  of  confidence  must  finally  destroy  confidence.  No  doubt 
commercial,  depression  is  largely  due  to  this  cause.  If  the  abuse  were  general,  there 
could  be  no  commerce  in  the  form  that  this  must  assume  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  largely 
with  the  complicated  civilization  of  modem  life.  We  may  be  assured,  too,  that  God 
will  not  overlook  this  wickedness.  Success  may  be  attained  at  first.  The  rich  man 
may  have  built  his  palace  and  may  be  enjoying  its  luxuries.  The  commercial  man  may 
have  brought  his  dishonest  transactions  to  a  successful  termination.  Yet  the  fraud  and 
the  cmelty  are  noted  in  heaven ;  and  if  there  is  a  Judge  above,  the  palace  of  the  great 
will  be  no  citadel  to  protect  the  guilty  man  fix»m  the  thunders  of  Divine  judgment. 

Ver.  21.—- The  voice  of  Ood  ditrega/rded  in  pnuperity,  L  God  speaks  to  its  ih  oub 
PB08PERITT.  1.  There  are  important  words  which  need  to  be  spoken  to  us  at  »uch 
a  time.    We  can  never  have  all  the  want*  of  our  souls  supplied  by  the  richest  abundance 
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of  material  good  things,  and  we  need  heavenly  words  for  our  soul's  sustenance  then  ai 
much  as  in  the  conscious  helplessness  of  trouble.  We  have  special  duties  belonging  to 
the  time  of  prosperity.  Prosperity  brings  talents,  opens  up  opportunities  for  enlarged 
service,  calls  for  renewed  devotion  of  love  and  gratitude.  'J'here  are  also  peculiar 
dangers  attending  prosperity,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  hear  a  Divine  voice  warn 
us  against  them,  and  iieed  a  Divine  counsel  which  will  direct  us  how  to  conquer  them. 
2.  There  are  means  by  which  God  speaks  to  us  in  prosperity.  He  is  ever  speaking  to 
us,  even  when  we  do  not  hear  his  voice — by  the  Bible  we  should  be  reading,  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  and  the  institution  of  preaching,  by  the  course  of  providence, 
by  the  life  of  nature,  by  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience.  But  there  are  special  voices 
of  prosperity.  Prosperity  speaks  to  us  of  the  goodness  of  God  exercised  towards  us  in 
spite  of  our  ill-desert  and  in  a  degree  beyond  all  reckoning. 

II.  There  ib  danoer  lest  we  should  dibbeqard  the  voice  of  God  m  probpebitt. 
God  does  not  thrust  his  messages  upon  unwilling  ears.  We  may  refuse  to  hear.  Yet  he 
speaks  so  that  we  may  always  hear,  so  that  if  we  do  not  heed  his  voice  it  must  be 
because  we  will  not  hearken  to  it.  1.  Prosperity  may  disincline  us  to  do  this  because 
it  seems  to  satisfy  us  without  God.  Really  satisfy  us  it  cannot.  But  temporarily  it  acts 
as  an  opiate,  and  when  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  God  we  are  tempted  selfishly  to  dis- 
regard his  voice.  2.  Then  prosperity  is  distracting.  Sorrow  is  lonely  and  silent,  and 
'eaves  us  in  the  dark  night  to  listen  to  heavenly  voices  and  gaze  ou  the  wonders  of  the 
world  above.  The  garish  day  of  prosperity,  with  its  noisy  and  dazzling  distraction!, 
withdraws  our  attention  from  such  things.  3.  Further,  prosperity  begets  pride.  It 
leads  us  to  think  much  of  self,  to  yield  to  self-will,  and  to  rebel  against  the  requirement 
to  act  as  God's  servants  and  stoop  beneath  the  yoke  of  his  will.  Hence  it  inclines  us 
to  a  rebellious  disregard  for  his  voice.  4.  If  men  have  been  hardened  against  God  from 
their  youth,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  heed  his  voice  in  the  time  of  prcsperity.  The 
longer  we  neglect  this  voice  the  more  deaf  do  we  become  to  it.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  persistent  disregard  to  God's  truth  while  he  is  patient  and 
long-suffering  and  persevering  in  seeking  access  to  our  hearts.  Some  great  shock 
■eems  to  be  required  to  disturb  this  habit  of  hardened  indifference.  An  earthquake 
of  adversity  may  be  required  to  break  up  such  fallow  ground.  If  trouble  comes  with 
this  end  It  is  a  great  blessing.  The  adversity  of  the  Captivity  was  such  a  blessing  to 
the  Jews ;  it  led  them  to  regard  the  voice  that  was  unheeded  in  their  prosperity.  So 
our  sorrows  are  often  blessings  if  they  make  us  to  hear  the  voice  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 23. — Truth-speaking  under  difficulties.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to  go 
down  to  the  king's  palace  and  deliver  his  prophecies  in  the  royal  audience.  His  mission 
did  not  admit  of  time-serving  or  evasive  utterance.  Like  that  prophet  who  said  to 
David,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  he  had  to  speak  to  the  king  face  to  face  and  with  great 
plainness. 

I.  God's  children  are  often  called  upon  to  witness  to  him  in  diffioult  PLAOEa 
In  king's  courts  ;  in  society ;  in  unbelieving  homes  ;  in  the  office,  workshop,  etc. 

II.  Thbib  witness  is  often  in  sheer  contradiction  to  the  actions  and  habits 
THAT  pbevail  THERE.  The  sin  of  Judah  was  flagrant  and  open,  affecting  the  most 
elementary  laws  of  righteousness.  The  Law  of  Moses  guarded  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  The  Law  of  God,  in  its  rightuuusness,  purity,  and  love,  is  still  strange  to  the 
world's  life,  and  is  constantly  violated  in  it.  But  the  duty  of  witnessing  is  only 
rendered  the  more  imperative. 

III.  Tbbt  are  sustained  bt:  1.  Tfie  consciousness  of  inner  rectitude  and  duty.  2. 
The  witness  of  conscience  in  the  transgressors,  3.  The  presence  and  promises  of  him  who 
tends  them, — M. 

Vers.  5,  7, 13, 14. — Building  in  unrighteousness.  The  building  of  a  house,  be  It 
small  or  great,  is  always  an  interesting  and  .suggestive  process.  It  is  a  lengthened 
operation,  expensive,  and  representing  a  great  part  of  a  man's  aims  and  efforts.  Various 
purposes  may  be  sought  ia  it  according  to  the  diaracter,  circum«tances,  etc.,  of  the 
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builder — mere  shelter,  comfort,  splendour,  protection.  As  these  come  into  view  the 
object  in  which  they  are. to  be  realized  becomes  representative  of  the  living  personality 
and  character  with  which  it  is  associated.  Jehuiakim  was  a  despot,  bent  upon  aggran- 
dizement, and  so  he  sought  to  build  a  magnificent  palace  with  forced,  unpaid  labuur. 
The  ambitions  of  unspirittial  men,  the  exclusive  and  absorbing  projects  oi  earthly  life, 
resemble  the  palace-building  of  this  Hebrew  tyrant  iu — 

I.  The  union  of  bitkavagant  desires  and  dishonest,  unlawful  methods.  Easy 
for  Jehoiakim  to  "go  in  "for  a  splendid  palace,-as  he  Is  not  in  the  habit  ol  paying  his 
employes.  Are  there  not  many  in  modem  life  who  act  on  the  same  principle?  The 
desire  for  self-advancement  and  aggrandizement  overtops  every  other  consideration.  1. 
Unlawful  methods  of  securing  these  are  employed.  Speculation;  getting  on  in  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  out  of  it ;  adulteration ;  insufficient  wages ;  prices  that  do  not 
admit  of  honest  manufacture;  clap-trap  advertisentents,  etc.  2.  Imagining  that  others 
exist  for  the  sake  of  one's  self.  This  reverses  the  golden  rule  and  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
life. 

II.  Its  fundamental  sin.  This  is  selfishness — self-glorification,  neglect  jf  God  and 
uf  human  claims.  The  great  principles  of  the  Divine  kingdom  are  contradicted; — ^jui- 
tice,  mercy,  brotherly  sympathy,  etc. 

III.  Its  results.  1.  The  ruin  of  the  building  ;  i.e.  the  life-project — the  \  inhallowed 
aim.     2.   The  ruin  of  the  builder — for  time,  perhaps  for  eternity. — M. 

Vers.  8,  9. — Monumental  judgmenti.  I.  Exceptional  penalties  will  attend  the 
ABUSE  or  exceptional  pbivilegbs.  1.  As  a  'measure  of  justice.  The  position  attained 
by  Jerusalem  was  due  not  so  mnch  to  its  site  as  to  its  being  the  centre  of  a  theocracy. 
The  foundation  of  its  prosperity  was  a  spiritual  one.  It  was  God's  elective  favour  which 
had  lifted  it  up  above  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Presuming  upon  this,  the  first  laws  of 
righteousness  tiad  been  violated  and  the  whole  conditions  of  the  covenant  relation 
ignored.  This  assumption  of  the  inalienability  of  Divine  blessings  is  at  the  root  of 
every  great  apostasy.  It  is  doubly  unrighteous.  (I)  As  a  robbing  of  God.  (2)  As  a 
misuse  ol  a  liilsely  acquired  advantage  and  reputation.  The  robbery  of  such  things  is 
of  infinitely  greater  heinousness  in  so  far  as  they  transcend  in  their  value  merely  earthly 
treasures,  and  differ  from  them  in  the  terms  of  their  acquisition.  It  is  free  grace  and 
unrequited  love  that  are  trampled  on,  and  the  punishment  must  therefore  be  the  more 
exemplary.  2.  As  a  necessary  precaution.  Pretensions  so  great  are  apt  to  mislead 
others.  People  who  say,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we,"  may 
be  taken  at  their  own  estimation  if  no  marked  change  takes  place  in  their  external  con- 
dition. God,  therefore,  uses  his  judgment  in  its  external  signs  as  an  index  of  his  repro- 
bation. Other  nations  than  Israel  have  illustrated  this  principle  in  their  decline  and 
fall.  The  great  peoples  of  Christendom  arn  on  their  trial.  There  is  nothing  more  hateful 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  a  people  that  has  outlived  its  religion  and  yet  retains  the  pro- 
fession ol  it.  Although  the  chief  penalties  of  unfaithfulness  in  spiritual  things  must 
be  inward,  external  evidences  will  not  be  wanting  of  what  has  taken  place.  How 
colossal  the  ruin  of  a  power  that  ban  once  been  Christian,  and  has  been  exalted  through 
Divine  grace  for  the  fulfilment  of  pledges  which  have  never  been  redeemed  (i^att.  xxiii. 
37  ;  xi.  23)  I 

n.  The  judgment  of  God  will  be  endorsed  by  the  verdict  of  the  world.  Even 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  would  be  a  thing  to  gaze  at.  Its  desolation  would  be  unlike  any 
other.  The  epitapli  of  a  forfeited  spiritual  supremacy  would  seem  to  be  graven  on  the 
very  stones.  There  is  ever  something  unmistakable  and  peculiar  in  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  rejected  by  God.  1  heir  misery  is  not  as  other  misery,  their  ruin  not 
as  other  ruin.  1.  The  spectacle  will  be  self-explanatory .  Not  that  every  sin  and 
failing  of  God's  people  would  be  written  in  eaithly  chronicles,  but  the  causes  of  their 
decay  would  be  broidly  apparant.  So'  is  it  with  the  Church  from  which  God  removes 
his  candlestick,  and  the  soul  in  whom  the  light  has  become  darkness.  2.  It  will  be 
morally  impressive.  Even  in  its  misery  the  people  of  God  will  instruct  the  nations  ; 
and  the  Church  of  Christ  will  be  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men  in  its  failures  as  in 
its  successes. — M. 

Vera.  10 — 12. — tbtes  worse  than  death.    Josiah's  death  was  still  fresh  In  the  memory 
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of  the  people.  But  their  hopes  were  reviving  at  the  accession  of  the  young  Jehoahaz, 
his  son.  Vov  three  months  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  following  the  evil  antj  not  the 
good  of  his  predecessor,  and  "  Pharaoh-Nechoh  put  him  in  bands  at  Riblah  in  the  land 
of  Hamath,  that  he  might  not  reign  in  Jerusalem."  After  appointing  Eliakim,  another 
son  of  Josiah,  to  reign  in  his  stead,  he  took  the  captive  prince  to  Egypt,  where  he  died 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  31—35).  The  exile  of  "  Shallum  "  was  quite  recent  at  the  time  of  this 
prophecy,  and  the  nation  was  naturally  more  concerned  over  the  tragic  fate  of  Josiah 
than  the  evil  fortune  of  his  son.  Jeremiah  hastens  to  correct  this  mistake  by  assuring 
them  of  the  miserable  death  of  Shallum  in  Egypt.     Prom  this  we  learn  that-^ 

I.  Death  is  not  the  greatest  oalamitt  that  can  befall  men.  Shallum  living, 
but  in  shameful  exile,  was  really  more  to  be  pitied  in  himself  and  to  be  deplored  foi 
the  sake  of  his  country,  than  Josiah  dead.  The  latter  was  free  from  the  degradations  to 
which  his  descendants  were  exposed,  and  saved  the  pain  of  seeing  his  country  rendered 
tributary ;  he  had  also  children  to  occupy  his  place.  But  Shallum  experienced  all  his 
nation's  shame,  as  it  were,  vicariously,  and  was  helpless  to  rescue  it  from  the  foreign  yoke 
under  which  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  had  brought  it.  The  hopes  of  Israel  had  in 
a  special  but  easily  understood  way  centred  upon  Shallum,  in  whom  it  trusted  to  see 
the  restoration  of  ancient  glory.  All  these  are  cut  off  by  a  decree  more  than  human. 
He  became,  therefore,  the  type:  1.  0/  forfeited  possMlities  of  usefulness.  2.  OJ 
national  ignominy.  3.  Of  an  irremovable  curse.  The  apostate  professor  of  religion, 
the  impenitent  sinner,  etc.,  are  worse  than  dead.  It  were  better  for  the  offender  of 
the  little  ones  that  he  had  never  been  born  (cf.  Heb.  x.  26 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21). 

II.  The  compassion  of  men  should  be  called  forth  for  the  misery  of  those 
WHOSE  WRONG-DOINO  THEY  HAVE  SHARED.  1.  Because  of  its  vicarious  character.  2. 
Because  of  the  Divine  displeasure  which  it  represents.  This  extends  to  themselves,  even 
although  they  are  not  personally  punished.  Shallum,  in  this  respect,  is  a  type  of  him 
who  was  "  made  sin  for  us."  3.  In  order  to  practical  measures  being  taken  for  iti 
reli^.  There  are  many  in  our  own  day  v^ho,  like  Shallum,  are  the  victims  of  national 
crimes  and  social  sins.  It  is  for  those  who  have  escaped  the  penally  to  seek,  by  practical 
measures  and  the  earnest  presentation  of  the  gospel,  to  redeem  them  to  a  happier  life. 
The  outcast  and  the  fallen  will  be  the  brightest  gems  in  the  crown  of  the  Church 
which  gives  itself  to  their  redemption. — M. 

Vers.  15, 16. — True  royalty.  The  contrast  between  Josiah  and  his  son  has  had  many 
a  parallel.  The  family  emerges  from  honest  homespun  into  splendid  dishonour,  drop- 
ping its  virtues  and  its  religion  as  it  goes.  In  all  periods  of  external  development  and 
material  civilization  it  is  well  to  remember  that  true  greatness  must  be  in  the  man  and 
not  in  his  circumstances,  and  that  the  richest  amongst  us  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
the  graces  and  benevolence  that  dignify  and  adorn  even  the  humblest  life. 

I.  Sham  royalty.  "  Shalt  thou  reign,  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar  ?  " 
With  such  persons  the  pomp  of  circumstance  is  everything.  Autocratic  imperiousness 
is  mistaken  for  empire.  The  whole  superstructure  is  unsafe  because  the  foundation  is 
false.  The  ground  is  undermined.  In  proportion  as  men  lose  the  reality  of  power  they 
grasp  at  its  shadow. 

II.  True  royalty.  Essentially  a  spiritual  thing.  1.  In  what  it  consists.  In  moral 
authority  and  real  influence  ovor  men.  This  is  never  impaired  by  mere  loss  of  external 
circumstance.  The  true  king  does  not  require  his  crown.  2.  How  it  it  tecured.  By 
(1)  dependence  on  God,  (2)  simplicity  of  personal  wants,  (3)  singleness  of  patriotic 
purpose,  (4)  sympathy  with  the  ruled.  "It  was  well  with  him."  This  repetition  is 
intended  to  impress.  "  Then  it  was  well  with  him  " — an  emphasis  of  time  that  was  to 
be  noted.    Josiah  himself  had  gone  away  from  this  ideal  life  and  Grod  cast  him  off. — M. 

Vers.  1—10. —  The  mighty  pleadings  of  Ood,  These  verses  contain  record  of  what 
we  may  fitly  term  a  Divine  wrestling  with  his  sinful  people  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  wickedness  and  live,  so  intense  and  urgent  are  the  motives  which  he  brings  to 
bear  upon  them.     Note — 

I.  For  what  God  pleads.  "  That  they  should  execute  righteousness  and  Judgment." 
It  is  the  King  Jehoiakim  who  is  addressed  specially,  a  monarch  one  of  the  worst  who 
filled  the  thrune  of  David.     "  He  remained  fixed  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen 
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as  the  last  example  of  those  cruel,  selfish,  luxurious  princes,  the  natural  products  of 
Oriental  monarchies,  the  disgrace  of  the  monarchy  of  David."  For  the  estimate 
formed  of  him,  cf.  ver.  13,  etc.  To  him,  therefore,  God  thus  appeals.  Now,  this  appeal 
is  one  God  is  ever  making.  Righteousness  is  his  supreme  solicitude  (cf.  humily  on  ch. 
vii:  1 — 34,  on  "Relation  of  religion  and  righteousness").  False  or  corru|ited  religions 
are  ever  characterized  by  indifference  to  righteousness.  So  long  as  outward  adhesion 
to  the  creeds  and  customs  they  enjoin  is  given,  a  wide  margin  is  allowed  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  natural  and  evil  propensities  of  humanity.  But  a  constant  characteristic 
of  the  religion  taught  us  in  God's  Word  is  its  demand  for  righteousness.  The  gospel  is 
no  less  stringent  than  the  Law,  yea,  is  moreand  justly  more  so,  as  it  has  brought  to  our 
aid  a  Divine  force  by  which  the  demands  of  righteousness  may  be  more  readily  met. 
It  does  not  make  void  the  Law.  So  far  from  that,  it  establishes  the  Law.  If  we 
understand  by  "  belief  "  that  which  a  man  "  lives  by,"  which  some  say  is  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  at  any  rate  its  meaniug,  then  the  scornful  lines  of  the  sceptic  may 
be  admitted  to  be  true — 

"  For  creeds  and  sects  let  senseless  bigots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

For  if  those  principles  of  conduct,  those  governing  motives  of  a  man's  life,  lead  him 
to  right,  then,  though  encrusted  with  what  amount  of  error  and  superstition  soever 
they  may  be,  they  nevertheless,  because  bearing  such  fruit,  cannot  be  wrong  at  the 
root.  And,  ou  the  other  hand,  however  orthodox  and  scriptural  the  professed  creed, 
if  it  do  not  tend  to  right  conduct  then  that  fact  proves  that  the  profussed  belief  is  not 
the  real  one,  but  one  far  other.  "  Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,"  is  ever  God's  demand. 
Note— 

n.  How  HE  PLEADS.  See  what  forcible  arguments  he  employs.  1.  The  migh'i/ 
attraction  of  hope.  Thus  he  would  draw  men  off  from  sin.  If  those  to  whom  hu 
appeals  would  but  hearken,  he  would  work  what  would  be  virtually  a  miracle  for  them. 
He  would  stay  the  progress  of  ruin  and  decay  which  were  now  threatening  the  state ;  he 
would  turn  back  the  tide  of  events  which  was  now  rushing  on  in  such  vast  volume 
and  force  to  overwhelm  the  throne  and  people,  and  he  would  re-establish  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  David  in  all  its  pristine  glory  (cf  ver.  4).  To  do  this  now  that  matters 
had  gone  so  far  would  be  as  great  a  moral  miracle  as  the  cleaving  of  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Jordan,  and  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  were  physical  ones. 
But  God  would  do  that  if  but  the  wicked  king  would  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
execute  righteousness  and  judgment.  2.  The  mighty  compulsion  of  fear.  Thus  he 
would  drive  them  off  from  their  present  evil  ways.  See  the  terrible  threatenings 
of  ver.  5,  etc.  What  a  picture  the  prophet  draws  of  calamity  and  of  shame,  which 
would  be  theirs  if  they  did  "  not  hear  these  words  "I  And  to  prevent  the  force  of  this 
threat  being  diminished,  he  distinctly  warns  them  that  his  affection  for  them  and  the 
joy  he  ever  had  in  them  will  not  hold  him  back  from  doing  what  be  said.  They  had 
been  as  Gilead  and  as  Lebanon  for  beauty,  fertility,  majesty — his  choice  possession, 
his  precious  heritage ;  nevertheless  his  wrath  would  go  forth  against  them  if  they 
refused  his  words.  And  this  appeal  to  the  King  of  Judah  is  like  the  Divine  appeal 
addressed  to  sinful  men  now.  What  promises  to  draw  men  to  himself,  what  threaten- 
ings  to  drive  them  from  their  sins,  the  Bible  is  filled  with  1  So  intent  is  the  Divine 
mind  upon  righteousness.  In  face  of  this  earnestness  of  God  in  this  matter,  what  fools 
they  must  be  who  make  a  "  mock  at  sin  "  1 

III.  Wht  he  thus  pleads.  Because  of :  1.  His  love  of  righteousness.  It  is  the 
element  in  which  God  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  Ho  cannot  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unrighteousness.  It  is  hateful  to  him.  Rigliteous  men  feel  thus ;  how 
much  more,  therefore,  the  righteous  God !  2,  Sis  love  of  men.  How  would  a  father 
feel  towards  any  one  who  was  ever  causing  distress  and  ruin  to  his  children  ?  How 
he  would  detest  such  a  person  1  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  would  he  desire  that  which 
ever  fiirthers  his  children's  good !  Thus  God  must,  out  of  love  for  us  his  children,  hate 
that  which  ever  hurts  and  harms  us,  and  desire  that  for  us  which  ever  ministers  to  our 
good.  3.  Bis  love  for  the  sinner.  God  separates  between  the  sinner  and  the  sin. 
and  whilst  his  love  yearns  over  the  sinner,  his  wrath  burns  against  the  sin.  All  his 
dealings  with  ua  are  designed  to  effect  a  severance  between  the  two.    Death  is  th« 
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last  and  most  effcotiTe  separater ;  its  keen  sirWe  cuts  the  last  bond  that  hinds  God's 
children  to  the  dominion  of  sin.  "  He  that  is  Jead  hath  ceaseJ  from  sin.''  Blessed  he 
Grod  that  it  is  so !  His  providence,  his  Word,  conscience,  tbe  strivings  of  his  Spirit,  are 
all  designed  to  the  same  end,  and  pur  Lord  was  called  Jesus  hecause  ho  should"  save  his 
jieople  from  their  sins." 

IV,  With  what  bbsult  he  plbadb.  In  this  case  it  was  of  no  use  (of.  2  Chron. 
xxxtL  16,  etc.).  And — alas  that  it  should  be  so  I — it  is  often  the  same.  When  sin  has 
^ot  a  certain  hold  on  the  will,  no  considerations  will  stay  its  course.  No  promises,  no 
threats.  How  solemn  a  fact  this  1  How  it  calls  us  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  sin,  to 
dread  lest  it  should  become  such  a  habit  of  the  soul  as  that  Q-od  should  say,  "  He  is 
joined  to  his  idols :  let  him  alone "  I  But  what  is  the  result  of  God's  pleading  on 
ofcrselvest  That  is  the  question.  Gkid  grant  we  may  be  able  to  answer  it  as  he 
vvould  desire  1^1 

Ver.  10. — Misplaced  torrow.  "Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,"  etc.  Eeferenoe  is  to 
losiah,  the  pious  and  patriotic  King  of  Judah,  who  died  deeply  lamented  (2  Chron. 
xxxT.  24,  25),  being  spared  the  pain  of  seeinp;  and  sharing  the  disgrace  and  suffering 
.if  his  country  (2  Kings  xxii.  20).  And  by  "him  that  goethaway  "  Shallum  is  probably 
meant.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  and  was  raised  by  the  people  to  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Jehoahaz,  but  was  soon  cairied  captive  into  Egypt,  never  to  return 
{2  Kings  xxiii.  31 — 35).    Talking  the  words  of  this  verse  generally,  we  note^ 

I.  We  do  weep  fob  the  dead.  Kot,  however,  in  the  same  hopeless  way  in  which 
.the  dead  were  mourned  ere  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 
Still,  though  in  a  viry  real  sense  Christ  has  abolished  death,  we  yet  weep  for  the 
dead.  1.  For  the  beloved  dead.  We  can  hardly  comprehend  how,  if  they  be  conscious, 
they  can  be  happy  without  those  they  have  loved  here  on  earth.  We  know  how  much 
her  children  were  to  the  fond  mother  of  whom  they  have  been  bereaved,  how  she 
delighted  in  them  and  they  in  her,  and  hence  we  cannot  see  how  she  can  be  happy 
and  blessed  apart  from  them.  And  the  fearful  vacancy  which  the  removal  of  the 
beloved  dead  causes  in  the  circle  of  those  who  mourn  them,  the  constant  and  dreary 
sense  of  irreparable  loss, — all  this  is  sufficient  to  make  us  weep  for  the  dead.  2.  And 
lor  the  holy  dead,  as  we  think  of  the  influence  they  exerted,  the  power  for  good  they 
« ere  to  the  family,  the  Church,  the  neighbourhood.  3.  And  for  all  who  die  we 
mourn.  For  life  itsulf  is  a  blessing :  "  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 
If,  therefore,  they  have  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  tlieir  existence,  their  "sun  gone 
down  while  it  was  yet  day,"  we  grieve  over  tlio  possibilities  of  honour,  happiness,  and 
usefulness  which  are  thus  lost  to  them.  And  if  they  have  been  unbelieving  and  godless, 
we  weep  yet  more.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  door  of  heaven  is  shut  on  them  ere  ever 
they  have  sought  entrance  there.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  man  to  die  unforgiven, 
impenitent,  and  unbelieving.  But  it  is  not  of  such  that  mention  is  made  in  this  verse. 
How  can  the  thoughtful  soul  do  BUght  but  weep  for  them?    But— 

n.  We  should  at  times  weep  more  fob  the  livino.  Great  blessing  as  life 
is  generally,  there  are  times  when  death  is  less  a  reason  for  tears  than  life  is.  It  is  so 
when  life  is  a  prolonged  sorrow,  or  shame,  or  suffering,  or,  especially,  sin.  Our  Lord 
himself  bade  the  women  of  Jerusalem  weep  not  for  him,  but,  etc.  (Luke  xxiii.  28). 
He  thus  declared  that  death — even  such  as  his  was  to  be — was  preferable  to  life  such 
as  theirs  would  soon  be.  And  death  is  a  relief  in  cases  not  a  few.  Has  not  many  a 
mother,'  heart-broken  by  the  wild,  wicked  ways  of  a  godless  son,  felt  often  that  had 
hu  been  taken  from  her  when  a  Uttle  child,  that  sorrow  had  been  less  than  his  life 
now  causes  her?  And  our  Lord  said  of  Judas,  "  It  had  been  better  for  that  man  if  he 
had  never  been  bom."  If  sore  sorrow  can  make  life  to  be  more  pitiable  than  death — 
and  it  can— how  much  more  grievous  sin?  Such  a  one  is  making  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.     What  is  our  life  ? 

IIL  Cut  is  not  death,  fob  the  godly,  always  pbefsrablb  to  life  ?  Is  it  not 
ilwayi  the  living  who  are  to  be  pitied?  St.  Paul  says,  "  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ 
...  is  far  better."  And  the  author  of  Eccclesiastes  declares,  "  Better  is  the  day  of 
one's  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth."  And  without  doubt  the  condition  of  the 
blessed  dead  is  better  than  any  earthly  lot  whatsoever.  An  old  divine  represents  oiji 
kuvh  as  saying  to  those  who  mourned  him,  "  Weep  not  for  me.     For,"  he  says,  "con- 
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aider  the  evils  I  am  freed  from.  I  had  a  sickly,  crazy  body,  especially  toward  my 
latter  end ;  wearisome  days  and  nights  were  appointed  i  o.  What  would  I  have  given 
many  times  for  an  hour's  rest?  But  now  all  this  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  be  no  more 
sick,  no  more  pained ;  my  head  shall  now  ache  no  more.  And  are  you  sorry  for  this  ? 
I  had  my  share  also  of  worldly  losses  and  crosses  in  my  worldly  affairs.  I  had  one 
house  burned  over  my  head,  and  almost  all  that  was  in  it,  in  a  few  minuten,  and  have 
had  other  cares  and  troubles  besides;  but  now  farewell  all  such  cares.  And  are  you 
sorry  for  this  ?  You  know  that  as  long  as  I  was  able  I  was  laborious  in  my  particular 
calling.  I  never  ate  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  of  honest  diligence ;  but  now  all  that 
toil  is  over.  I  am  got  to  bed,  where  I  rest  from  my  labours — from  all  my  labours  of 
that  kind — never  to  return  to  them  again.  And  will  you  grieve  for  this?  A  great 
deal  of  pains  I  have  taken  in  travelling  and  attending  upon  holy  ordinances,  on  sabbath 
days  and  on  week-days,  sometimes  above  and  beyond  my  strength ;  but  I  am  now  where 
I  have  communion  with  God  at  the  spring-head,  without  the  conduit-pipes  of  ordi- 
nances. And  will  you  grieve  for  this?  Tfou  all  of  you  have,  and  I  doubt  not  some  of 
yoii  feel, a  body  of  death.  I  am  sure  I  did ;  and  many  a  time  it  made  me  cry  out,  '  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am  I '  You  know  what  I  mean — the  corrupt  nature  in  the  carnal 
iiiind,  the  sin  that  dwells  in  us,  a  proneness  to  evil,  a  backwardness  to  good ;  but  death 
has  eased  me  of  that  burden.  When  the  health  went  out  of  the  body  that  indwelling 
sin  went  out  of  the  soul.  There  was  an  end  of  the  leprosy  that  was  in  the  walls. 
What  all  the  praying  and  hearing,  the  sabbaths  and  sacraments,  the  care  and  watch- 
fulness, of  forty  years  would  not  do,  death  has  done  at  one  blow.  Weep  not  for  me, 
then.  I  had  daily  grief  in  my  heart  for  my  own  sins,  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  for 
the  afflictions  of  my  friends,  and  for  the  troubles  of  the  Church  of  God ;  but  now  all 
tears,  even  those  of  godly  sorrow,  are  wiped  away  from  mine  eyes.  Therefore  let  none 
be  in  youis  upon  my  account.  And,  lastly,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past  with  me.  I 
have  shot  the  gulf;  that  last  enemy,  that  son  of  Anak,  is  vanquished,  and  I  am  triumph- 
ing. '0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?'  And,  therefore,  weep  not  for  me.  But  this  is 
not  all.  If  you  consider  the  happiness  I  am  entered  into,  that  fair  palace  in  which 
death  was  but  a  dark  entry,  you  would  not  weep  for  me,  but  rejoice  rather.  Would  you 
know  where  I  am?  I  am  at  home  in  my  Father's  house,  in  the  mansion  prepared  for 
me  there.  I  am  where  I  would  be,  where  I  have  long  and  often  desired  to  be ;  no 
longer  on  a  stormy  sea,  but  in  a  safe  and  quiet  harbour.  Would  you  know  how  it  is 
wilh  me  ?  I  am  made  perfect  in  holiness.  Would  you  know  what  I  am  doing?  I  see 
Goil.  I  see  him  as  he  is ;  not  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.  I  am  in  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  my  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  my  soul  loved  and  for  whose  sake  I 
was  willing  to  part  with  all.  Would  you  know  what  company  I  keep?  Blessed  com- 
pany, better  than  the  best  on  earth.  Here  are  holy  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  I  am  set  down  '  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  with  blessed  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  all  the  saints.  And  here 
I  meet  with  many  of  my  old  acqnaintance  that  I  fasted  and  prayed  with,  who  got 
before  me  hither.  And,  lastly,  will  you  consider  that  this  is  to  continue?  It  is  a  garland 
that  never  withers,  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away." 

IV.  Stilt,  we  aee  to  choose  life,  if  it  be  God's  will.  St.  Paul  did  so ;  and  we 
all,  notwiihstanding  the  blessed  revelation  of  the  gospel,  desire  life.  And  it  is  a 
natural  and  lawful  desire.  God  has  placed  us  here ;  he  has  visited  us  here ;  he  has 
giveu  us  something  to  enjoy  and  something  to  do  here.  He  expects  us  to  value  what 
he  has  bestowed.  Christ  did  not  desire  that  his  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  but  only  kept  from  its  evil.  Paul  desired  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  even  when  he 
was  ripe  for  glory,  and  they  are  the  healthiest  Christians  who  in  this  i^atter  tread  in 
his  track. 

V.  How,  THEN,  SHOULD  THE  TWO  CONDITIONS  OT   LIFE  AND  DEATH  BE  EEGARDEI)  BT 

ns?  Are  we,  as  this  verse  implies,  and  as  is  the  common  way,  to  coun'.  death  a  ^reat 
misfortune  ?  Certainly  not.  The  world  does,  J)ut  the  believer  in  Christ  should  not. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  count  life  a  misfortune,  and  weep  and  moan  over 
it?  As  certainly  not.  In  morbid,  unhealthy,  and  therefore  unhappy  moods  (cf.  oh. 
XI.  14 — 18),  a  man  may  lung  to  die  and  to  have  done  with  the  weary  woefulness  of  his 
life.  And  at  such  times — and  they  do  occur — he  has  felt  some  sort  of  sympathy  with 
th«  ancient  stoic,  who  said  that  "  the  best  gift  the  gods  had  given  us  in  thij  Life  was  thf 
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power  of  putting  an  end  to  It."  But  the  universal  instinct  of  man  condemns  this,  and 
life  is  valued  even  for  its  own  salje,  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  "  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come  " — such  should  be  the  soul's  language, 
even  under  the  heaviest  trial.  But  the  right  regard  of  life  and  death  is  that  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  "  willing  to  wait,  but  ready  to  go  "  (Phil.  i.  23,  24).  To  be  in  his  "  strait "  i§ 
the  best  position  for  us.  To  be  evenly  balanced  between  the  two  desires  for  life  and 
for  death — that  is  the  happiest  mood  in  which  a  man  can  be.  For  the  desire  of  life 
greatly  to  preponderate  is  to  come  under  that  fear  of  death  which  makes  some  "  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  And  a  preponderating  desire  for  death  is  certainly  nut 
good.  The  strait  of  St.  Paul  is  the  place.  God  bring  and  keep  us  there!  His  desire 
for  the  "  far  better  "  lot  of  companionship  with  Christ  was  met  and  counteracted  by  his 
desire  to  gloiify  Christ  in  life  through  being  helpful  to  his  brethren,  for  whom  it  was 
"  more  needful "  that  he  should  abide  in  the  flesh.  And  so  he  was  kept  in  equilibrium, 
as  it  were,  by  these  opposed  forces,  and  the  result  was,  as  it  ever  will  be,  a  saintly  and 
devoted  life.  Paul's  "strait"  is  the  only  easy  position  on  the  earth.  Oh,  to  be  in  itl 
If  you  are  hold  by  both  of  these  bonds  you  will  not  fear  a  fall  on  either  side.  "  Although 
your  life,  instead  of  being  in  your  Father's  hands,  were  at  the  disposal  of  your  worst 
enemy,  in  his  utmost  effort  to  do  you  harm  he  would  be  shut  up  between  these  two — 
either  to  keep  you  a  while  longer  in  Christ's  work  or  send  you  sooner  to  Christ's  pre- 
sence. That  were  indeed  a  charmed  life  that  should  tremble  evenly  in  the  blessed 
balance.  This  way,  we  shall  do  good  to  men  ;  that  way,  we  shall  be  with  the  Lord." 
Weep  not,  then,  either  for  the  blessed  dead  or  for  the  holy  living ;  bemoan  neither,  but 
bless  God  for  both.  But  we  may  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away  an  exile  from  GK)d, 
never  in  this  life,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  return.  That  sorrow  is  just ;  all  other  la 
misplaced. — C. 

Ver.  13. — The  Nemesis  of  oppression.  "Woe  unto  him  that  bnildeth  his  house  by 
unrighteoup-ncss ! "  It  is  one  of  the  many  precious  characteristics  of  the  Bible  that  it 
ever  represents  God  as  the  Avenger  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  It  tells  over  and 
over  again  how  God  "  plentifully  rewardeth  the  proud  doer."  And  it  is  interesting 
and  most  instructive  to  note  the  manner  in  which  God  does  this.  Not  so  much  by 
direct  punitive  inflictions  of  his  wrath  as  by  the  results  of  those  laws  according  to  which 
his  universe  is  ordered.  That  law  of  his  universe  is  against  the  oppressor,  and  sooner 
or  later  overtakes  and  overwhelms  him. 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.' 

Now,  here,  in  these  veises,  we  have  a  Divine  denunciation  of  oppressijn:  "Woe  unto 
him,"  etc.  I     And  we  note — 

I.  Theke  has  been,  and  yet  is,  oppression.  We  trust  that  there  is  far  less  of  it 
than  once  there  was,  but  that  it  has  disappeaied  we  cannot  affirm.  Here,  in  our  own 
land  of  liberty,  we  may  know  but  little  of  it,  but  in  the  lands  of  the  Rast,  its  original 
home,  it  prevails  still  to  ti-rrible  extent.  And  the  ancient  kings  of  Israel  were  sorely 
tempted  to  allow  themselves  in  it,  and  often  did  so,  and  would  have  more  largely  had  it 
not  been  for  the  perpetual  protest  maintained  against  it  by  the  prophets  of  God.  But 
if  we  feel,  as  we  do,  that  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor  would  meet  but  with  short  shrift  in 
such  a  liberty-loving  land  as  our  own,  how  was  it  that  oppression  became  so  easy  and 
so  common  in  other  lands?    Therefore  note — 

II.  The  causes  or  oppression.  These  will  be  most  readily  seen  by  noticing  the 
lands  wherein  it  has  most  prevailed.  It  has  ever  been  where  the  earth  has  brought 
forth  fruit  of  itself  abundantly  and  without  demanding  much  labour  from  the  culti- 
vator. And  these  lands,  with  scarce  an  exception,  lie  along  that  belt  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  reaches  from  the  East  Indies  and  on  westward  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  It 
includes  the  Euphrates  valley,  Egypt,  and  then,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  it  comprises  the 
extinct  civilizations  of  Etjuatorial  America.  It  may  be  reniai-ked  in  passing  that  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  were,  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  one  of 
these  lands  of  oppression,  and  whence  the  evil  lesson  would  be  easily  learnt.  But  it 
will  be  Oisked,  Wherefore  was  oppression  more  rife  in  these  lands  than  in  others?    It 
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has  never  been  so  in  Northern  countries  as  in  these  more  favoured  lands.  The  expla- 
nation lies  in  such  facts  as  these :  1 .  All  these  lands  have  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture.  The  tropical  sun  furnishes  the  one  and  their  magnificent  riverg  the  other. 
And  sometimes,  in  addition  to  these  rivers,  if  not  in  place  of  them,  as  in  the  Gull 
of  Mexico,  a  large  extent  of  coast-line  ensures  that  vapours  shall  arise  plentifully  from 
the  sea,  which,  descending  on  the  already  heated  soil,  provides  the  moisture  it  needs. 
2.  In  consequence  of  all  this  the  soil  becomes  very  fruitful,  and  yields  such  abundance, 
and  that  with  so  little  cost  of  labour,  that  it  permits  the  formation  of  a  leisure  class, 
who  subsist  on  its  superfluous  wealth.  3.  These  have  become  the  intelligent  and 
learned,  and  so  the  powerful,  classes.  4.  Meanwhile  the  wage-receiving  population  has 
multiplied  greatly,  and  the  wage  fund  having  to  be  spread  over  so  much  larger  surface, 
the  sliare  of  each  labourer  has  become  less  and  less.  5.  Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand  is  a 
vast  swarm  of  impoverished  people,  and  as  ignorant  as  they  are  poor,  and  on  the  other  a 
rich,  intelligent,  and  therefore  powerful  minority.  And  as  the  rich  grew  richer  and 
richer  the  poor  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  and  gradually  sank  down,  as  in  these  countries 
they  have  ever  done,  into  a  mass  of  slaves,  the  ready  victims  of  the  oppressors'  power. 
No  doubt  other  forces  were  at  work  at  the  same  time  to  favour  the  growth  of  this 
oppression — the  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate. 
But  thus  oppression  grew,  and  its  fruits  are  still  visible  in  the  huge  Pyramids,  temples, 
palaces,  and  the  like,  which  remain  to  show  the  abundance  of  labour  and  the  prodigality 
with  which  it  was  used.  6.  But  in  the  colder  climes  of  the  North  the  more  niagard 
soil  demands  continuous,  careful,  and  laborious  cultivation,  and  thus  the  growth  of 
population  was  checked  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  became  more  equal ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rugged  soil  seemed  to  impart  its  character  to  those  who  cultivated  it, 
•nd  rendered  it  impossible  that  such  men  should  ever  become  the  passive  victims  of 
oppression.  And  so,  whilst  the  soft,  luxurious  climes  such  as  those  referred  to  have 
never  been  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  those  more 
•tern  and  inhospitable  regions,  where  toil,  severe  and  continued,  is  necessary  would 
men  live,  have  nurtured  races  of  men  who,  more  than  any  others,  have  approached  the 
true  ideal  of  manhood.  But  whilst  the  facts  now  noted  became  the  occasion,  op|ior- 
tunity,  and  temptation  to  oppression,  other  laws  have  been  at  work,  securing  that, 
where  this  temptation  has  been  yielded  to,  as  it  has  been  so  often,  there  the  oppressed 
shall  ere  long  be  avenged.     Note — 

HI.  The  Nemesis  of  oppression.  There  is  such  an  avenger.  For  oppression  ever 
kills  patriotism  and  loyalty.  What  can  a  horde  of  wretched  slaves  care  for  a  country  ur 
a  rule  which  has  never  been  other  than  horribly  cruel  to  them  and  theirs?  Patriotism 
and  loyalty  are  the  offspring  of  freedom  and  righteous  rule,  but  never  of  the  oppressor's 
rule.  And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  "woe"  ever  cometh  "  to  him  who  buildeth  his  house 
by  unriuhteousness."  For  when  such  a  land  is  invaded,  or  insurrection  arises,  or  in 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  rulers  is  threatened,  they  have  no  support  in  the  people 
who  are  altogether  indifferent  as  to  who  their  rulers  may  be,  and  feel  that  almost  any 
change  must  be  for  the  hotter.  See  this  illustrated  in  the  revolt  under  Jeroboam, 
whereby  Israel  was  for  ever  separated  from  Judah ;  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  of 
Babylon,  and  in  the  oft-recurring  revolutions  and  invasions  amid  the  dynasties  and 
thrones  of  the  East  (cf.  also  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civilization '  for  further  illustration). 
Thus  in  nature  and  in  providence,  as  well  as  in  his  written  Word,  God  has  pronounced 
"  woe  "  on  oppression  and  the  oppressor.  Learn  from  all  this :  1.  To  accept  gratefully  the 
sterner  conditions  of  life  which  may  be  appointed  for  us.  Sunny  skies,  warm  climates, 
and  prolific  soils  nurture  slaves  rather  than  men.  No  cross,  no  crown,  is  a  universal 
law.  2.  Adore  and  trust  in  that  God  who  has  said  so  emphatically  that  he  will  judge 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  hurl  the  oppressors  from  their  seats.  3.  Remember  that  the 
woe  against  unrighteousness  falls  on  every  house  that  is  built  thereby. — 0. 

Vers.  13 — 19. — Son  and  father  :  a  sad  contrast.  A  wicked  son.  Jehoiakim  is  not 
only  reproached  with  his  wickedness,  but  reminded  of  the  very  different  conduct  of  his 
honoured  lather.     The  contrast  is  "very  striking,  varied,  and  instructive.     It  is  seen — 

I.  In  the  parentage  of  the  two  princes.  Jehoiakim  had  the  great  advantage  oj 
being  the  son  of  an  eminently  good  father.  All  the  impulse  and  help  that  could  oimo 
from  such  a  fact  was  Ma.   Josiah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  son  of  a  pre-eminently  bad 
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mau — of  King  Amon,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Amon  sinned  more  and  more."  Tet,  in 
spite  of  his  gudly  i)aientage,  Jeboiakim  became  so  evil,  whilst  Josiah,  notwithstanding 
his  evil  parentage,  became  so  good.  T.  Puller,  noting  in  connection  with  the  genealogies 
of  our  Lord  a  similur  fact,  quaintly  remarks,  "  I  find  a  good  father  had  a  bad  son ;  that 
is  ill  news  for  me :  but  I  find  also  that  a  bad  father  had  a  good  son  j  that  is  good  news 
for  my  son."  For  further  consideration  of  facts  like  these,  see  homily  {infra)  on 
"  Exceptional  facts  in  the  law  of  transmission  of  character." 

IL  In  their  conduct.  Jehoiakim  lived  in  splendour  amid  the  misery  of  the  nation, 
and  amused  himself  with  building  palaces  when  the  whole  land  was  ground  down 
by  heavy  taxation  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  25).  He  also  took  the 
people  B  forced  labour  without  pay  for  these  buildings,  in  violation  of  Lev.  lix.  13  j 
Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15  (cf.  also  vers.  13 — 15).  But  Josiah  his  fatlier  did  "judgment  «nd 
justice ; "  "  he  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy  "  (ver.  15). 

III.  In  character.  Jehoiakim's  is  summed  up  in  the  short,  stem  sentence,  "  He 
lid  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God"  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5).  And  the  facts  above 
noted  show  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  But  what  a  contrast  to  what  his 
father  Josiah  was  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.)  I 

IV.  In  happiness.  With  all  his  tyranny  Jehoiakim  could  not  command  happiness 
for  himself.  The  rautterings  of  the  thunder  of  the  Divine  judgments  were  continually 
being  heard,  and  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  of  Gk)d,  together  with  those  of  his  con- 
science, which  could  not  have  been  silent,  and  the  sullen  discontent  of  his  people,  all 
combined  to  haunt  his  palace  with  omens  of  wretchedness  and  to  fill  his  heart  with 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  of  King  Josiah  that  he  "  did  eat  and  drink,  and  it 
was  well  with  him ; "  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  was  no  ascetic,  that  he  enjoyed 
life  and  lived  prosperously  and  joyously.  It  is  ever  so.  "  In  keeping  of  God's  command- 
ments there  is  great  reward" — in  the  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  t!ie  Divine  approval,  and  the  testimony  of  »  clear  conscience,  and  the  love 
and  esteem  of  those  over  whom  rule  is  exercised. 

V.  In  their  death.  The  actual  circumstances  of  Jehoiakim's  death  are  not  declared. 
But  sufficient  hints  are  given  to  show  that  his  sun  went  down  in  clouds  and  darkness, 
that  his  end  was  miserable.  "  According  to  one  account,"  says  Stanley,  "  his  memory 
was  held  in  detestation ;  there  were  no  funeral  dirges  over  him,  as  there  had  been  over 
liis  father  and  brother„but  his  corpse  was  thrown  out,  like  that  of  a  dead  ass  (cf.  ver. 
18),  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  by  day  and  the  biting 
frost  by  nif;ht.  And  this  propiietic  curse  was  darkened  with  a  yet  deeper  hue  by  the 
legend  which  described  how,  on  the  skin  of  the  dead  corpse,  as  it  thus  lay  exposed,  there 
appeared  in  distinct  Hebrew  characters  the  name  of  the  demon  Codonazer,  to  whom  he 
liad  sold  himself.  He  remained  fixed  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen  as  the 
last  example  of  those  cruel,  selfish,  luxurious  princes,  the,  natural  proiluct  of  Oriental 
monarchies,  the  disgrace  of  the  monarchy  of  David."  But  of  King  Josiah  the  record  is 
far  otherwise.  "  So  mournful  a  death  had  never  occurred  in  the  Jewibh  annals.  All 
the  population  of  the  city  and  the  kingdom  attended  the  funeral.  There  was  an  elegy 
over  the  departed  king,  probably  as  pathetic  as  that  which  David  had  sung  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  It  was  by  Jeremiah,  the  most  plaintive  of  the  prophets,  who  then  first 
appears  on  the  scene  of  public  acts.  Long  afterwards  was  that  sad  day  remembered, 
both  as  it  was  celebrated  on  the  field  of  battle  and  at  Jerusalem.  The  lamentation  of 
Jeremiah  was  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  male  and  female  minstrels  as  a  national 
institution,  even  till  long  after  the  return  from  the  Captiviiy,  Every  family  shut  itself 
up  and  mourned  apart.  In  the  prospect  of  the  heaviest  calamity  that  could  befall  the 
nation,  this  was  the  mourning  which  recurred  to  them,  mourning  as  one  mourneth  for 
his  only  son,  in  bitterness  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  his  firstborn.  The  childless  mother 
laid  herself  down  to  die  ;  the  sun  of  her  life  went  down  as  at  midday,  as  in  the  total 
eclipse  of  that  fatal  yci-,f.  Josiah  was  the  last  royal  hero  of  Israel."  Such  are  some  ot 
the  contrasts  [iresented  by  these  two  careers  of  the  son  and  father.  They  teach  us :  1. 
That  whilst  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  a  pious  parentage,  we  are  not  to 
presume  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  sure  safeguard  or  a  certain  i  prophecy  of  what  our  end 
shall  be.  2.  That  should  it  be  our  lot  to  be  the  child  of  ungodly  parents,  the  same 
grace  that  made  Josiah  what  he  was  can  surmount  all  early  disadvantages,  and  make 
ua  far  other  and  butt«r  than  what  our  start  in  life  may  have  led  men  to  expect.    Ui^ 
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who,  as  did  Josiah,  will  set  himself  whilst  he  is  yet  young  to  seek  the  Lord  shall  surely 
find  him,  and  also  that  he  who  honours  God,  God  will  honour. — C. 

Ver.  18. — Exceptional  facts  in  the  law  of  transmission  of  character.  "  Concerning 
Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  King  of  Judah."  The  law  is  that  like  hegets  like.  It  i» 
so  physically  and  mentally  to  large  extent,  and  morally  and  spiritually  as  well.  Generally, 
blessed  he  God,  the  children  of  his  servants  become  his  servants  too.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  habit  of  sin  in  the  parent  is  reproduced  in  the  child,  so  that  we  have  criminsil 
classes,  hereditary  drunkards,  profligates,  and  much  else  of  a  similar  sad  sort.  But  the 
law  has  frequent  exceptions  on  both  sides.  The  two  names  in  this  verse  are  both  of 
them  instances  of  such  exception.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  them  ?  We  have 
frequent  instances  ».  ihe  Old  Testament.  The  sons  of  "  Aaron  the  saint  of  the  Lord ;  " 
of  Eli,  the  devout  high  priest;  of  Samuel,  the  upright  judge.  What  a  set  David's 
children  were!  And  here  we  have  Josiah  the  good,  father  of  the  infamous  Jehoiakim. 
But  we  have  nothing  of  this  in  the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized 
there  that  the  children  of  the  godly  can  be  otherwise  than  godly  themselves.  Even 
when  one  of  the  parents  was  an  unbeliever,  a  heathen,  the  faith  of  the  other  was  held 
to  have  such  virtue  that  of  their  children  St.  Paul  says,  "Now  are  your  children  holy." 
We  have  very  many  instances  ,of  whole  households  being  believers,  but  none  of  the 
children  of  believers  being  other  than  what  their  parents  were.  Would  to  God  it  were 
always  so  now  1  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  pious  Heze- 
kiah,  son  of  the  wicked  Ahaz,  aud  Josiah,  son  of  Amon,  who  ''.sinned  more  and 
more,"  instances  of  ungodly  parents  having  godly  children.  Now,  how  are  these  to 
be  accounted  for  ?    Consider  the  sad  case — 

1.  That  godly  parents  should  have  dnqodlt  children.  We  are  accustomed  to 
assent  T  the  possibility  and  frequency  of  this  as  an  unquestionable  truth.  But  is  it 
so  ?  We  would  ask  two  questions  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter. 
1.  Is  it  meant  that  godly  parents  who  have  been  both  able  and  anxious  to  train  their 
children  fur  God  may  yet  have  ungodly  children  ?  (1)  Some  godly  parents  are  riot 
thus  able.  Probably  Josiah  was  not.  The  might  of  evil,  the  fearful  sweep  and 
rush  of  its  tide,  was  probably  in  those  days,  and  in  that  court  and  city,  too  great 
for  even  the  goilly  king  to  withstand,  and  it  bore  away  his  son  before  his  eyes. 
For  a  prince  in  that  age  to  be  godly  was  almost  a  miracle.  And  that-  which  "  e 
have  suggested  as  perhaps  and  probably  accounting  for  the  ungodliness  of  Josiah 's 
son  may  explain  some  similar  cases  now.  (2)  But  more  are  not  really  anxious 
about  it.  If  parents  were  as  anxious  about  the  godliness  of  their  children  as  they  are 
about  their  health,  education,  and  start  in  life,  and  took  as  much  pains  to  secure  it, 
such  cases  as  we  are  considering  would  be  more  rare  than  they  are.  (3)  'ITie 
children  of  believers  ought  not  to  need  conversion.  They  should  grow  up  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  which  their  baptism  declared  them  to  be  already  members.  But 
there  is  a  deadly  doctrine  all  too  influential  in  thousands  of  Christian  homes,  that 
children  must  go  into  the  far  country  first,  and  there  live  more  or  less  prodigal-like, 
and  then  afterwards  come  to  themselves,  be  converted,  and  return.  And  of  course 
what  is  expected  of  such  children  happens,  as  far  as  the  going  away  is  concerned :  not 
always  the  return.  But  why  should  they  ever  go  into  that  far  country  ?  The  elder 
son,  though,  like  Jonah  and  many  a  devout  Jew  (cf.  Paul's  "  I  bear  tiiem  witness  that 
they  have  a  zeal  for  God,"  etc.),  he  was  perplexed  at  the  Father's  gracious  way  of 
dealing  with  repentant  sinners,  was  the  elder  son  still  who  had  been  ever  obedient,  and 
to  whom  the  father  said,  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  ; '" 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Why  do  you  complain  of  my  tieatment  of  your  poor  wretched 
brother ?  Yours  is  far  the  better  lot;  you  are  so  much  the  happier  that  you  assuredly 
ought  not  to  complain."  So  did  the  father  "  entreat  him,"  and,  no  doubt,  success- 
fully. But  from  most  mournful  forgetfuluess  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  need  that  our 
children  should  go  away,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  go  away,  many  parents  let 
them  go,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in  their  going  as  something  that  is  inevitable.  Hence, 
as  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  anxious  and  guard  against  the  inevitable,  they  take  no  such 
pains  about  their  children's  godliness  as  they  do  about  those  other  more  temporal 
matters  which  concern  their  welfare,  and  which  they  know  do  very  largely  depend 
upon  the  endeavours  they,  their  parents,  put  forth.     They  cannot  atvoid  deRiring 
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their  children's  higliest  go6rl,  and  in  family  prayers  and  private  ones  it  is  remembered 
before  God.     But  the  energies  of  the  will  are  never  roused  up  to  seek  it  as  other 
and  lesser  things  are  sought.     "Would  to  God  they  were  I     Now,  we  say  that  if  you 
have  a  case  of  real  ungodliness  in  the  children  of  the  godly,  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  either  the  parents  were  not  able  or  else  not  really  anxious 
to  train  them  for  God.     More  often  the  latter  is  the  sad  truth.     2.  But  we  ask,  also — 
AVhat  is  meant  by  ungodly  ?     Do  you  mean  those  who  for  a  while  go  astray,  but  after- 
wards come  back?     Of  course,  if  the  sin  be  like  Manasseh's,  very  flagrant  and  long- 
continued,  then,  even  though  there  may  be  the  after  coming  back,  as  there  was  in  his 
case,  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  are  ungodly.    But  that  stern  word  should  generally 
be  reserved  for  a  life  wholly  without  God,  and  not  be  cast  carelessly  on  those  who,  like 
so  many  of  God's  saints  have  done,  may  fall  yet  rise  again  ;  still  less  on  children 
because  of  their  natural  thoughtlessness  and  incapacity  of  thinking  seriously  for  a 
long  time  about  anything.     God  forbid  they  should !     But  if  the  word  "  ungodly  "  be 
confined,  as  it  should  be,  to  those  whose  lives  are  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  without 
God,  then  we  affirm  that  such  children  do  not  spring  from  parents  both  able  and  really 
anxious  to  train  them  for  God.    To  affirm  that  they  are  would  be  to  contradict :  (I)  God's 
word ;  e.g.  "  Train  up  a  child  .  .  .  and  when  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it ; " 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  "   and  the  many  promises  to  answer  prayer.     Now,  we  • 
know  that  the  godliness  of  our  children  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will, 
therefore  all  these  promises  must  be  set  aside  if,  etc.     And  St.  Paul  bids  parents  train 
their  children  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; "   and  he  never  hints 
that  such  training  may  after  all  be  thrown  away.     What  was  the  constant  baptism 
of  households  but   an   indication   of   the  apostolic   and   primitive  belief  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  faith  of  the  father  the  children  would  share  ?    The  promise 
was  to  them  and  their  children.     (2)  Analogies.     If   there  be   real  pains  to  train 
children  in  a  given  manner  educationally,  socially,  morally — as  there  is  on  the  part 
of  parents — success  is  gained  nearly  always.     And  so  it  would  be  in  things  spiritual. 
There  is  no  slight  done  to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in  this  great  matter, 
but  all  that  is  urged  is  that  we  obey  the  laws  of  the  Spirit.    (3)  Facts.    No  instance 
can  be  shown  where  there  has  been  real  solicitude  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  that  their  children  should  be  godly,  of  such  children  having  been  perma- 
nently ungodly.     There  has  not  been  permanent  failure,  though  there  may  have  been 
temporary.     It  would  be  horrible  to  believe  that  God  had  drawn  forth  the  earnest 
yearning  of  the  parent's  heart  for  the  salvation  of  their  children — a  yearning  attested 
by  all  loving  and  consistent  endeavour  in  the  way  of  example,  education,  influence, 
direct  and  indirect — and  yet,  after  all,  such  desire  to  be  miserably  and  for  ever  dis- 
appointed.    We  will  not  believe  it.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  innumerable 
instances  which  show  that  it  is  the  rule  that  godly  parents  should  have  godly  children. 
Nearly  all  the  godly  to-day  are  the  children  of  the  godly.     Instead  of  the  fathers  have 
risen  up  the  children.     Such  is  God's  blessed  order,  and  we  should  be  slow  to  believe 
that  he  ever  sets  It  aside.     It  is  well  for  every  father  and  mother  to  take  it  to  heart 
that  if  their  children  turn  out  ungodly  the  fault  is,  in  all  probability,  theirs.     But  now 
note  the  opposite  case — 

II.  That  cngodlt  paebnts  should  have  godly  children.  "We  have  referred 
above  to  such  cases.  And  they  frequently  occur.  The  chaff  nourishes  the  wheat  in 
its  bosom.  The  ungodly  home  nurtures  godly  children.  How  is  this?  1.  Sometimes 
it  is  because  ungodly  parents  are  more  careful  than  even  others  about  the  companion-  ■ 
ships  of  their  children.  They  try  to  gain  a  good  for  their  children  which  they  know 
they  have  not  for  themselves.  Many  a  bad  parent  wishes  his  child  to  be  good.  2. 
Sometimes  the  children,  seeing  how  wretched  sin  makes  their  home,  are  led  to  seek  "a 
more  excellent  way  "  for  themselves.  The  ways  of  godliness  seem  like  paiadise  to 
the  victim  of  the  ungodliness  of  many  a  home.  How  Sunday  school  children — many 
of  them  from  terrible  homes — love  their  school!  3.  God  willing  to  show  them  that 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  Can  a  man  bring  forth  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  Certainly  not.  But  God  can,  and  in  these  instances  does.  And  the  reasons 
for  such  gracious  action  may  be:  (1)  Pity  for  the  children.  (2)  Instruction  to  his 
Church.  They  are  to  despair  of  none.  (3)  The  glory  of  hla  Name.  Hence  ne 
snatches  these,  trophies  as  it  were,  from  the  very  gates  of  hell ;  plucks  tbum  as  brands 
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from  the  burning.  4.  Conclusion.  Let  us  give  God  thanks  that  he  does  this.  Tha< 
Amons  have  Josiahs  for  children;  Ahaz,  Hezeldah;  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI. 
That  from  such  a  court  as  that  of  the  previous  reigns  our  own  beloved  queen  should 
have  come.     God  be  praised  for  this  and  every  such  instance  1 — G. 

Ver.  29. — The  impassioned  cry  of  Ood  to  man.  This  cry,  "0  earth,  earth,  earth," 
etc.,  sounds  out  like  the  alarm  of  fire,  or  some  bitter  cry  of  distress.  It  startles  by  its 
earnestness,  arrests  and  demands  attention,  and  compels  us  to  inquire  into  its  cause. 
Note,  therefore — 

I.  The  ocoasion  of  it.  This  will  show  us  what  word  of  the  Lord's  is  meant.  It 
was  wrung  out  from  the  prophet's  heart  by  the  sight  of  the  calamities  now  so  swiftly 
coming  upon  his  beloved  land.  To  think  of  that  land  overrun  by  the  cniel  armies  of 
Babylon,  the  holy  city  burnt  with  fire,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  desecrated  and  destroyed, 
and  her  kings,  one  after  another,  ending  their  days  in  misery ;  Josiah,  the  happiest 
of  them,  slain  in  battle  ;  Shallum,  his  son,  exiled  in  Egypt,  and  dying  there;  Jehoia- 
kim  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  perishing  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  some 
miserable  manner — "  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  "  (ver.  19)  ;  Jeconiah,  with  his 
mother,  seized  by  the  Chaldeans,  torn  from  his  home  and  taken  to  Babylon,  and  there 
living  and  dying  in  drear  exile — he  the  last  of  the  royal  race,  after  whom  none  other 
filled  the  throne  of  David.  It  was  the  sight  of  all  these  calamities,  and  the  shame 
and  disgrace  attached  to  them,  and  especially  the  remembrance  of  the  cause  of  them 
all,  that  extorted  this  loud  cry  of  pain,  this  impassioned  appeal.  (Of.  Stanley's  'Lectures 
on  Jewish  Church,'  Lect.  xl.,  for  history  of  period.)  Would  we  realize  the  prophet's 
distress,  let  us  endeavour  to  imagine  that  the  circumstances  were  our  own;  that  it  was 
our  own  land,  peotile,  temples,  princes,  thus  threatened,  thus  exiled,  thus  miseraWy 
perishing.  What  should  we  think  then?  No  wonder  that  Jeremiah  was  "the  weeping 
prophet;"  that  he  felt  the  woes  of  his  country  to  be  so  great  that  he  cnuld  appeal  to 
all  who  witnessed  them,  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  behold,  and  see  if," 
etc.  (Lam.  i.  12).  And,  like  Dives  in  hell,  who  liethought  himself  of  his  five  careless, 
godless  brethren,  and  would  have  them  warned ;  so  the  prophet  of  God,  knowing  how 
all  the  world  wa-i  heedless  of  God,  even  as  his  own  land  had  been,  to  its  sore  cost,  now 
passionately  cries,  "  0  earth,  earth,  earth,"  etc.  He  would  have  sinners  everywhere  take 
heed,  by  Judah's  awful  fate,  of  how  God  will  surely  punish  sin.  The  word  he  would 
have  them  hear  was  the  word  of  warning.  This  is  the  lesson  which  the  occasion  of 
this  appeal  teaches  us.  There  are  many  other  words  which  God  addresses  to  us — 
words  of  mercy,  promise,  instruction,  and  the  like;  but  unless  we  take  heed  to  this  word 
and  dread  the  sin  which  works  such  woe,  all  the  others  will  be  but  lightly  esteemed. 
And  that  which  makes  this  word  yet  more  emphatic  is  the  position  of  privilege  and 
honour  and  security  which  those  now  judged  of  God  once  occupied  (cf.  ver.  24). 
Coniah  was  as  God's  signet-ring,  precious,  honourable,  and  guarded  with  all  care.  But 
it  made  no  difference :  as  a  ring  might  be  plucked  off  and  cast  away,  so  now  God 
would  root  out  and  cast  away  these  evil-doers,  though  once  so  dear  to  hiiu.  It  matters 
not,  then,  what  position  of  privilege,  profession,  reputation,  service,  and  the  like  we 
fill,  disobedience  to  God's  commands  will  cast  us  down  and  work  our  ruin.  "  Let  him 
that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall;"  "Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear;''  "If  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee." 

II.  The  mannbe  of  it.  This  will  show  how  disregarded  this  word  of  the  Lord  too 
commonly  is.  There  would  have  been  no  need  of  such  impassioned  appeal  if  men  were 
eager  to  listen.  But  the  cry  has  to  be  loud,  repeated,  and  ever  louder  still.  The  world 
has  but  to  whisper;  the  lowest  accents  of  pleasure,  self-interest,  and  often  of  sin,  are 
caught  in  a  moment  and  obeyed.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  finds  no  such  reception 
ready.  How  different  this  from  all  other  creatures  of  God  1— from  the  holy  angels  that 
"  excel  in  strength  and  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word," 
down  to  the  meanest  and  humblest  of  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  Man  alone  stands  out 
in  disgraceful  exception.  One  should  have  thought  that  the  near  approach  of  danger 
wouUf  quicken  the  sense  of  fear  and  lead  to  increased  caution.  As  when  the  ship  nears 
a  perilous  coast  how  frequent  the  soundings,  how  sharp  the  look  out !  But  the  ungodly, 
the  nearer  they  come  to  the  shore  of  the,  for  tliera,  awful  other  world,  the  less  concerued 
they  eeem  to  be,  the  more  dull  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord.    Like  the  old,  which 
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henumbg  and  paralyzes  the  more  intense  it  becomes.  Hence,  if  man  is  to  be  awakened 
fiom  his  spiritual  slumber,  God  must  cryalnud,  lift  up  his  voice  with  strength,  as  her«, 
"  0  earth,  earth,  earth,"  etc.  Does  not  our  own  conscience  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
our  backwardness  to  hear  God's  word  which  the  manner  of  this  appeal  implies.  How 
often  God  has  called  to  us,  by  his  Word,  his  Spirit,  his  providence,  and  we  have  not 
answered  I 

III.  Thosk  to  whom  it  n  addressed.  Thus  we  shall  learn  the  importance  and 
universality  of  this  word.  For  by  the  earth  which  is  ap;iealed  to  we  may  understand; 
1.  Inanimate  nature.  As  Isa.  i.,  "  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth."  As  if  the 
prophet  would  call  on  the  very  stones  to  cry  out  and  attest  the  momentous  importance 
of  this  word  of  the  Lord ;  as  if  the  earth  might  be  trusted  to  hear  though  man  would 
not.  And  is  not  this  word  important,  in  these  days  especinlly,  when  the  sense  of  sin 
has  become  so  feeble,  and  men  trifle  with  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  ?  It  is  every  day 
ensnaring  souls  and  hardening  them  more  and  more.  And  the  time  for  awnUening 
them  is  short.  The  crash  of  the  gates  shutting  against  them  will  arouse  them,  but  then 
it  will  be  too  late.  Wlien  the  ship  has  struck,  the  shock  of  the  blow  is  but  the  prelude 
to  the  cry  of  despair,  which  tells  that  there  is  no  hope,  for  there  is  no  time  to  escape. 
Yes,  men  need  to  be  warned,  need  to  hear  this  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  woe  to  them 
whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  it  if  they  fail  so  to  do.  2.  But  earth  or  land  tells  of  the 
people  who  dwell  thereon — th«  inhabitants  of  tJie  world.  The  prophet  appeals  to  them 
all,  not  to  a  mere  section  of  them;  Not  to  Palestine,  still  less  Jiidah  only,  but  to  the 
whole  earth.  For  it  is  a  word  wliich  all  need  to  give  heed  to  :  the  believer,  that  his 
compassion  for  sinners  may  be  aroused;  the  undecided,  that  his  indecision  may  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  the  ungodly,  tVint  they  may  tr«mble  with  a  holy  fear.     Lastly — 

IV.  The  Author  op  it.  This  will  show  to  us  the  heart  of  love  that  utters  itself 
in  it. '  The  stern  "  threats  of  God  do  not  lessen  his  love  but  enhance  it.  They  are  the 
crowning  marks  of  mercy.  A  shepherd,  foreseeinga  snowstorm  that  will  drift  deep  into 
the  hollows  of  the  hill,  where  the  silly  sheep,  seeking  refuge,  would  find  a  grave,  pre- 
pares shelter  in  a  safe  spot  and  opens  its  door.  Then  he  sends  his  dog  after  the 
wandering  iiock  to  frighten  them  into  the  fold.  The  bark  of  the  dog  behind  them  is  a 
terror  to  the  timid  sheep ;  but  it  is  at  once  the  sure  means  of  their  safety  and  the  mark 
of  the  shepherd's  care.  Without  it  the  prepared  fold  and  the  open  entrance  might  have 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  terror  which  the  shepherd  sent  into  the  flock  gave  the  finishiug 
touch  to  his  tender  care,  and  effect  to  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  Such  precisely,  in  design 
and  effect,  are  the  terrible  things  of  God's  Word  "  (Arrjot).  It  is  because  God  is  "so 
intent  on  moving  us  from  impending  woe  that  he  utters  his  impassioned  appeals,  and 
draws,  in  such  terrible  descriptions,  the  portraiture  of  his  wrath.  A  mother  seeking 
her  child  lost  in  the  bush  does  not  once  whisper  its  name,  but  she  repeats  it  anaiu  and 
again,  witli  shrill,  clear,  loving,  strong  cry.  And  it  is  the  like  cry  of  God  thatls  heard 
in  all  his  warning  words,  awful  as  some  of  them  are.  God  wants  that  we  should  be 
saved. 

ConCTjUMOn.  But  by  the  earth  which  is  bidden  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  our  " 
thoughts  have  suggested  to  them  the  company  of  the  dead.  They  are  in  the  graves. 
They  are  f;one"  earth  to  earth;  "and  concerning  them  our  Lord  says,  "  Beh'il,  the 
hour  cometh  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  mau.'and 
shall  come  forth"  (John  v.  25—28).  What  shall  be  the  manner  of  that  awakening, 
when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  cry, "  0  earth,  earth,  earth,"  etc.,  is  a^aiu  heard"? 
What?  Shall  it  be  unto  life  and  immortality,  or  to  shame  and  everlasting°contempt ? 
All  depends  on  how  we  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord  now.  May  he  grant  that  we  may 
both  hear  it  and  hoar  it  aright ! — C. 

Vers.  1—9.— .4  king  widressed  in  mingled  promine  and  warning.  Here  Ig  the 
announcement  of  what  Jehovah  requires  from  the  king  and  his  executive  in  particular- 
although  it  will  be  seen  that  exactly  the  same  princ'iples  apjly  to  the  conduct  of  the 
king  as  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Idng  was  in  circumstances 
of  special  power,  responsibility,  and  temptation,  it  was  just  what  miaht  be  expected 
from  the  Divine  consideration  for  every  man's  position,  that  the  tin"  should  receive 
special  counsels.  If  he  acted  wrongly,  his  conduct  would  be  quoted  and  his  exami^le 
followed  by  everyone  who  wished  to  act  in  the  same  way.    Ihia  warning  ra^issage  tteW 
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howerer,  so  timely  and  so  plain,  would  take  away  all  ground  from  those  who  thought 
they  might  do  what  a  king  did.  Jeremiah, preaching  righteousness  to  the  mcRarst  of 
the  people,  could  insist  on  tliis,  that  he  asked  no  mure  from  them  than  he  had  been 
specially  enjoined  to  ask  from  the  very  king  himself.    Note — 

L  Those  who  webe  to  be  appkoaohed.  This  is  a  message  for  the  king  and  for 
such  people  as  live  in  palaces.  Remarkable  to  notice  how  God's  messengers  hive  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  kings  and  grandees  of  the  earth.  Divinely  "uided,  the\ 
have  been  able  to  find  their  way  where  others,  even  with  large  worldly  influence,  have 
been  excluded.  So  Moses  comes  to  deal  with  Pharaoh ;  Jeremiah  with  this  king  here ;, 
John  the  Baptist  with  Herod  ;  Jesus  with  Pontius  Pilate ;  Paul  with  Felix,  Fectus,  and 
Agrippa.  As  God  can  make  a  way  for  his  servants  out  of  prisons,  so  he  can  also  make 
a  way  for  them  into  palaces.  And  once  entered  into  the  palace,  the  prophet  was  to 
address  himself  first  and  chiefly  to  the  king.  Kings  have  many  counsellors,  and  their 
temptation  is  to  say  what  may  be  agreeaiile  to  the  royal  ears.  This  king,  maybe,  had 
not  one  honest,  disinterested  man  about  him;  if  so,  all  the  more  need  for  Jeremiah's 
counsels.  Further,  the  king  is  reminded  of  a  former  distinguished  occupant  of  his 
throne.  In  pondering  this  expression,  "the  throne  of  David,"  there  was  much  to  fill 
the  heart  of  a  king,  who  was  also  a  true  man,  with  noble  purpose  and  endeavour. 
David,  even  with  all  his  trausgressions  and  vicissitudes,  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
success  and  glory  following  on  sensitiveness  to  God's  commandments.  If  David  had 
not  been  enabled  to  do  so  much  that  was  good,  his  successors  would  not  have  found 
scope  for  the  doing  of  so  much  that  was  evil.  Then  from  the  king  there  is  a  turning 
to  those  around  them.  Kings  cannot  help  being  a  great  deal  influenced  and  even 
limited  by  those  who  stand  next  to  them.  God,  who  knows  all  conditions  of  life,  sees 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  kings  and  sympathizes  with  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
troublers  of  David's  life  was  his  headstrong  servant  Joab. 

II.  God's  demand  upon  those  who  hold  positions  op  authority.  He  sent  his 
servant  to  show  how  a  king's  government  may  become  stable,  glorious,  and  happy. 
Nothing  is  said  about  victorious  armies  and  increased  territories.  These  were  the  things 
the  Gentiles  sought  after,  but  God  wished  the  powers  and  opportunities  of  the  kings  of 
his  people  to  be  used  for  far  other  ends.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  this  king  to  make 
conquests,  and  conquests  not  easily  made.  He  had  his  own  selfish  inclinations  to 
repress,  and  the  selfish  proceedings  of  many  of  his  people  to  undo.  He  is  commanded 
to  execute  judgment  and  righteousness.  He  must  not  neglect  the  ever  "^cessary 
lunctiojis  of  a  judge;  righteous  principles  must  rule  in  all  bis  decisi^«r^^ ,  <»na  thirdly, 
he  must  see  that  the  decisions  are  carried  into  effect.  How  cari  *uy  human  government 
be  approved  of  God  unless  there  are  both  righteous  laws  and  a  resolute  execution  of 
them?  The  king  must  also  be  the  vigilant  guardian  of  the  weak  and  defenceless. 
From  out  of  his  palace  his  servants  should  go  forth  commissioned  to  champion  those 
who  are  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Never  should  a  strong  man  more  exult  in  his 
strength  than  when  it  enables  him  to  become  sword  and  shield  to  the  feeble.  A 
righteous  government  will  not  wait  until  it  is  dinned  with  importunities.  In  many 
instances  the  king  was  the  only  one  who  could  rescue  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 
Every  temporary  occupant  of  the  throne  of  David  was  in  his  turn  a  type  of  that 
abidin"  King  and  anointed  One,  of  whom  it  is  true  in  the  highest  sense  that  salvation 
is  in  no  other  (Acts  iv.  12).  And  as  the  king  was  to  deliver  from  the  oppressor,  so  he 
was  to  be  careful  not  to  oppress.  So  subtle  is  si  Ifishness  in  its  influence  upon  us  that 
we  need  to  be  peculiarly  on  our  guard  against  taking  advantage  of  the  weak.  Lastly, 
the  king  is  not  to  be  a  shedder  of  innocent  blood.  He  must  not  be  weakly  indulgent 
as  to  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  If  a  man  by  the  laws  of  the  land  has  deserved  to  die  the 
death,  there  must  be  no  tampering  with  just  deserts.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
king  was  not  to  allow  his  fury  free  course  against  some  one  who  had  offended  him,  and 
seek  his  death  simply  to  gratify  resentment.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  despotic  character 
of  Eastern  kings  in  ancient  times  would  make  this  injunction  against  the  shedding  oJ 
Innocent  blood  to  have  an  application  such  as  it  fails  to  have  with  the  constitutional 
govern  ments  we  are  accustomed  to. 

HI  The  prophet  has  to  point  out  that  accobdino  to  the  reception  of  thesi 
OODNSELB  thebb  WILL  BE  coBBESPOKDiNO  BB8ULTB.  The  king  is  plainly  told  that  it 
is  for  him  to  determiae  whethef  his  reign  shall  be  glorious  and  his  palace  continue  and 
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!ncrease  in  splendour.  The  king  who  can  rise  above  all  temptations  to  mere  outward 
show ;  who  can  be  gloriously  independent  of  selfish  traditions  and  examples ;  who  cac 
show  the  spirit  of  a  real  king  by  living  for  his  people,  instead  of  expecting  his  peopU 
to  drudge  and  sweat  and  groan  for  him ; — this  is  the  king  whom  God  will  reward. 
The  reward  will  come  in  the  very  way  such  a  man  will  desire.  His  throne  will  become 
more  stable  for  hia  successors ;  the  land  more  prosperous  and  better  worth  living  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  negligence  of  these  counsels,  the  ruin  of  the  negligent 
ruler  will  be  correspondingly  terrible.  No  man,  however  great  his  resources,  can  build 
up  anything  glorious  and  satisfactory  on  a  foundation  of  disobedience  to  God.  Against 
that  tree  of  temporal  prosperity  which  has  been  planted  in  selfishness  and  nurtured  in 
selfishness,  a  consecrated  axe  is  laid — laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  to  cut  it  down 
altogether.  The  greatness  of  the  prosperity  measures  the  greatness  of  the  ruin.  We 
must  delight  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord  if  we  would  be  as  trees  of  God's  own  planting  ; 
and  then,  assuredly,  no  weapon  formed  against  us  can  prosper, — Y. 

Vers.  10 — 12. — The  mistakes  of  the  mourner.  Two  persons  are  presented  here  as 
furnishing  occasions  for  lamentation.  One  is  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  lately  dead ;  the 
other  is  Shallum,  his  son,  just  succeeding  him,  and  taken  into  captivity  by  Phar»oh- 
Nechoh,  King  of  Egypt.  The  prophet,  therefore,  looks  upon  his  countrymen  as  soiTowing 
both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Moreover,  he  sees  that,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
natural  tendeucies  of  the  human  heart,  a  deeper  sorrow  is  professed  for  the  dead  than 
for  him  who  has  been  taken  away  into  a  foreign  land.  And  yet  this  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  position.  The  captivity  of  Shallum,  rightly  considered, 
was  a  more  distressing  event  than  the  death  of  his  father.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  we 
always  exaggerate  death  as  a  calamity.  In  the  instance  of  Josiah,  his  comparatively 
early  death — for  he  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  forty  when  he  perished  in  battle — 
produced  peculiar  feelings  of  pity.  He  seemed  to  be  one  whose  "  sun  had  gone  down 
while  it  was  yet  day."  But  we  must  remember  that  this  very  death  had  been  prophe- 
tically spoken  of  as  a  blessing  (2  Kings  xxii.  20) :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  not  see  all  the 
evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place."  For  one  who  is  faithfully  trying  to  serve  God, 
it  can  matter  very  little  when  he  dies.  His  service  goes  on.  A  man  may  benefit  the 
cause  )t  God  more  by  the  faithful  testimony  of  a  Christian  death  than  by  fifty  years 
of  continued  work.  If  a  man  has  come  to  death  by  his  own  folly  and  recklessness,  we 
do  well  *<>  grieve  over  him  ;  but  death  in  itself  is  an  event  which  we  may  only  too 
easily  como  to  lo-k  at  in  a  distorted,  exaggerated  way.  There  are  things  far  worse 
than  death.  Again  and  again  it  happens  that  people  full  into  severe  iUnesses,  recover, 
and  then  return  into  the  world,  only  to  find  that  the  years  seemingly  added  in  mercy 
to  life  have  become  a  period  of  disaster  and  shame.  In  the  midst  of  a  world  of  misery, 
we  cannot  be  too  pitiful,  too  sympathetic,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make  erroneous 
estimates  as  to  what  most  deserves  our  pity  and  sympathy.  We  can  do  nothing  for 
the  dead.  When  the  last  breath  is  breathed,  there  is  straightway  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  us  and  them.  But  we  may  do  much  for  the  living,  if  only  in  a  self-denying 
spirit  we  keep  them  in  our  recollection  and  strive  to  help  them ;  seizing  every  opijor- 
tunity,  and  economizing  our  energies  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it. — Y. 

Vers.  13 — 19. — A  right  aim  pursued  by  a  wrong  and  cruel  method.  I,  A  right 
AIM.  What  this  aim  was  is  indicated  in  ver.  15.  Jehoiakim  wanted  to  be  a  king. 
In  one  sense  he  was  a  king,  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  for  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
position  and  honours  of  his  lather.  But  very  rightly  he  sought  to  be  reckoned  a  king 
by  virtue  of  something  more  than  mere  rank.  He  wished  to  do  something  which 
would  mark  off  his  reign  as  peculiar.  He  wished  something  more  to  be  said  of  him 
than  that  he  merely  reigned  so  many  years.  His  ofiSce  would  have  made  him  to  be 
remembered  in  a  certain  way,  but  he  preferred  that  his  office  should  be  a  mere  vantage- 
ground  to  give  him  the  chance  of  showing  what  he  could  do  as  a  man.  Bad  as 
Jehoiakim  was,  he  had  individuality  of  character— a  strong  feeling  that  a  king  was 
bound  to  do  something  more  than  just  sit  on  a  throne,  wear  a  crown,  and  hold  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  There  is  nothing  pleasing  to  God  in  our  being  mere  colourless 
copies  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Jehoiakim  was  right  in  so  far  as  he  wi,:ned 
to  23  in  a  way  that  was  more  than  the  mere  beaten  track  of  others. 
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n.  A  WBONO  NOTION  Or  HOW  THIS  AIM  WAS  TO  BE  ATTAINED.  Jehoiakim  thought 
ha  could  get  great  renown  for  himself  individually  by  building  a  splendid  palace. 
There  would  be  such  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  common  houses  in  Jerusalem  as  to 
make  people  ask  at  once,  "Whose  abode  is  thatf"  and,  in  so  acting,  Jehoiakim 
showed  that  he  understood  pretty  well  the  way  in  which  popular  opinion  is  most 
easily  influenced.  The  way  of  the  world  is  to  estimate  men  b}'  the  visible  splendours 
they  can  gather  around  them.  One  who  lives  in  a  wide  house  is  looked  at  ttirough  the 
medium  of  his  possessions,  and  thus  becomes  correspondingly  magnified  himself.  But 
with  all  the  worldly  shrewdness  of  Jehoiakim,  he  was  taking  the  wrong  way  to  become 
really  celebrated.  Even  supposing  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  peculiar  wickedness 
rebuked  in  this  passage,  he  would  not  have  attained  his  end.  The  building  of  a  big 
house  sufficiently  showed  his  ambition  ;  but  it  did  not  of  necessity  show  any  of  those 
peculiar  powers  by  which  men  live  lives  that  are  remembered.  Many  of  those  whose 
fame  will  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  lived  and  died  poor  men.  At  least,  they  did 
not  reside  in  wide  houses.  And  thus  the  careers  of  such  men,  whenever  they  are 
considered,  cast  a  permanent  irony  on  the  pursuit  of  mere  external  wealth. 

III.  The  peouliab  wickedness  consequent  on  the  taking  of  this  wrong  wxh. 
Jehoiakim's  scheme  was  not  only  vain-glorious  and  delusive  in  itself,  but  very  op- 
pregsive  to  his  subjects  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  What  we  read  of  here  makes  us  regard 
very  dubiously  many  of  the  monuments  of  architectural  power  belonging  lo  ancient 
civilizations.  We  may  suspectthat  only  too  many  of  them  were  constructed  by  forced 
labour.  How  much  of  tinrequited  toil  there  must  have  been,  not  only  in  temples, 
palaces,  Pyramids,  but  also  in  such  plainly  useful  works  as  roads,  bridges,  and 
aqueducts!  The  results  have  been  pleasing  enongh  to  the  eye,  and  rich  in  giving 
resources  to  the  lovers  of  art ;  but  their  beauty  becomes  only  deformity,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  force,  fraud,  and  cruelty  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  them.  Even  Christian  cathedrals  and  churches  may  have  been  built  in 
this  way  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should  like  to  think  possible.  There  must  always 
be  a  great  temptation  to  the  natural  greed  of  man  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  labour 
with  the  least  remuneration.  And  this  prophecy  here  shows  that  God  has  his  eye  on  all 
such  doings.  His  prophet  sets  forth  principles  which  are  the  condemnation  of  slavery 
in  all  its  forms,  and  by  which  every  extortionate  and  greedy  spirit  will  have  to  be 
judged. 

IV.  A  contkast  with  one  who  took  the  eight  way.  Jehoiakijn  had  been 
favoured  with  constant  nearness  to  a  good  example  of  how  a  king  should  live  and  act, 
which  made  his  wickedness  the  greater.  Josiah,  succeeding  to  a  throne,  had  also 
wished  to  be  more  than  a  nominal  king.  But  he  had  very  different  notions  from  his 
son  as  to  how  authority  should  be  exerted.  He  was  just  and  righteous,  and  paid 
special  attention  to  the  poor  and  humble,  and  the  result  was  that  all  went  well  with 
him.  Jehoiakim  may  have  been  feared,  but  he  would  be  hated  at  the  same  time,  or, 
if  loved,  loved  only  by  those  who  found  their  chances  in  .helping  his  pretentious 
schemes.  Josiah  was  feared,  but  by  the  extortioners  and  knaves  among  his  subjects. 
And  he  would  be  equally  loved  by  all  who,  needing  justice,  knew  that  at  his  throne  it 
was  never  sought  in  vain. 

V.  The  disgbacepcl  end  of  Jehoiakim's  pride.  He  would  die  unregretted,  and 
be  buried  like  a  beast.  None  of  all  who  had  been  his  associates  while  alive,  would 
pay  the  slightest  regard  to  him  when  dead.  The  prophecy  here  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  God  approves  of  such  indecency  to  a  corpse.  He  is  simply  pointing  out 
how  little  selfish  men  may  expect  from  their  selfish  associates.  He  who  squeezes 
others  like  sponges,  and  throws  them  away  when  he  can  squeeze  no  more,  only  meets 
what  n\ay  b«  expected  when  he  comes  to  be  thrown  away  in  turn. — Y. 
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OHAPTEK  XXra. 


The  first  eight  verses  form  the  necessary 
ionclusion  of  the  group  of  discourses  sum- 


marized in  ch.  xzl.,  xxii.  Like  Isaiah,  oni 
prophet  follows  up  denunciation  with  con- 
solation, and  will  have  the  mind  rest  on 
the  sure  {romiseg  of  God  for  the  Meseianii 
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Futura.  A  pftrt  of  the  people  has  been 
already  scattered  abroad.  In  ch.  xxiv.  8, 
"  thijge  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt " 
are  a  section  no  less  Important  than  "  those 
who  remain  in  this  land ;  "  and  the  Babylo- 
nian Captivity  is  an  event  only  too  certain 
to  take  place  (onmp.  ver.  8).  Unhappy 
Judahl  tor  though  not  free  from  responsi- 
bility, it  is  the  kings  who  are  the  prime 
authorsof  the  calamity.  Yet  happy  Judahl 
for  "  the  days  come "  tliat  an  ideal  king 
shall  arise,  even  the  promised  Messiah. 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xxziv.,  which  seems  like  a 
development  of  this  section.)  Some  have 
represented  the  promises  of  this  chapter  as 
fulfilled  in  the  return  from  Babylon,  with 
perhaps  the  Maccabean  glories  in  addition. 
The  fulfilment  would  In  this  case  correspond 
but  ill  to  the  prediction ;  the  context,  too,  is 
equally  opposed  to  it.  For,  as  Hengstenberg 
points  out,  the  "  gatliering  "  and  "  bringing 
back  "  of  Israel  is  in  ver.  i  closely  connected 
with  the  raising  up  of  good  shepherds;  and, 
aooording  to  ver.  5,  that  promise  is  to  find 
at  any  rate  its  culminating  fulfilment  in 
David'a  "  righteous  Branch,"  the  Messiah. 
The  mistake  has  been  partly  caused  by  a 
reluctance  to  increase  the  number  of  pro- 
phecies still  awaiting  their  fulfilment,  and 
partly  by  the  false  supposition  that  the 
svents  described  muat  take  place  simul- 
taneously (against  this  view,  see  vers.  7, 8). 
Hengstenberg  himself  thinks  tliat  the  ful- 
filment lies  in  the  conversion  of  Isncl  to 
the  gospel.  "  Canaan  had  such  a  high  value 
for  Israel,  not  because  it  was  its  fatherland 
in  the  lower  sense,  but  because  it  was  the 
land  of  God,  the  place  where  his  glory 
dwelt."  To  be  in  Christ  is  to  be  in  the 
true  Canaan. 

Ver.  1. — Woe  be  unto  the  pastors,  etc.  I 
This  "  woe  "  is  a  pendant  to  the  "  woe  " 
upon  Jehoiakim  in  ch.  xxii.  13.  The  original 
form  of  the  verse  siiows  tlie  strong  feeling 
with  which  the  prophet  both  wrote  and 
spoke:  "Wool  shepherds  who  destroy,"  etc. 
By  "shepherds"  Jeruniiah  means  rather 
the  civil  than  the  spiritual  autliurities, 
especially  tlie  kings — TroijueVei  \aaii,  as  Hd- 
mer  calls  them.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  general 
Old  Testament  application  of  the  term  (see 
on  ch.  ii.  8).  That  destroy.  If  it  is  true  of  nil 
•in  that  no  one  can  calculate  its  issues,  tliis 
is  specially  true  of  the  sins  of  rulers.  De- 
lirant  regei,  plecturUur  Achivi ;  or,  as  an 
Inspired  teacher  puts  it,  •'  The  leaders  of 


this  people  became  false  guides,  and  tl  lOse 
whom  they  led  were  lost  men  "  (Isa.  i\.  16). 
How  these  evil  shepherds  "  destroyed'"  the 
people  we  are  not  here  told ;  but  from  oh. 
xxii.  3, 13,  it  is  clear  that  sins  of  injustice, 
ranging  from  oppressive  exaction  to  mur- 
der, are  specially  intended.  Scatter ;  the 
captivities  of  the  Jews  being  directly  owing 
to  the  want  uf  good  government  and  teach- 
ing. How  could  the  prophets  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  corruption,  when  the  ruling 
classes  opposed  their  efiijrts  ?  The  sheep  ol 
my  pasture ;  or,  the  sheep  of  my  paeturing— 
the  "  pastors "  are  Jehovah's  under-shep- 
herds.  The  figure  is  a  favourite  one,  espe- 
cially with  the  psalmists  of  the  school  of 
Asaph  (see  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1;  Ixxvii.  20;  Ixxviii. 
52  (oomp.  70—72);  Ixiix.  13;  Ixxx.  1). 

Ver.  2.— The  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  strictly, 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel.  This  national 
title  of  Jehovah  suggests,  in  such  a  connec- 
tion, that  the  crime  of  the  kings  is  nothing 
short  of  sacrilege.  Ye  have  scattered,  etc. ; 
i.e.  been  the  cause  of  their  scattering.  Have 
not  visited  them.  "  To  visit "  often,  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas,  means  "to  give 
attention  to."  By  an  equally  natural  asso- 
ciation, it  means  "  to  fall  upon,  to  punish." 
Hence,  in  the  next  clause,  I  will  visit  upon 
you.  We  have  the  same  combination  of 
meanings  in  Zech.  x.  3. 

Ver.  3. — Parallel  passage,  Ezck.  ixxiv. 
12 — 15.  I  will  gather  the  remnant.  For 
the  ill  usage  of  foreign  oppressors  has  sup- 
plementud  that  of  home  tyrants,  so  that 
only  a  "  remnant "  is  left.  And  they  shall 
be  fruitful  and  increase.  The  fertility  of 
the  Jewish  race  in  modern  times  has  been 
a  frequent  subject  of  observation,  and  sup- 
plies the  best  comment  upon  Jeremiah  s 
prophecy. 

Ver.  4. — And  I  will  set  up  shepherds 
i.e.  rulers,  not  necessarily  kings  (see  on 
next  verse).  Wliich  shall  feed  them.  For 
the  evil  shepherds  "  fed  themselves,  and  fed 
"not  my  fiock  "  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  8).  And  they 
shall  fear  no  more.  Ezekiel  again  contoi- 
butes  an  essential  feature  to  the  description. 
The  neglect  of  the  shepherds  left  tlie  flock 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  8).  Neither  shall  they  be  lacking. 
A  speaking  phrase.  Too  many  of  the  sheep 
had  fallen  down  precipices  or  been  carried 
ofi'  by  lions.  Yet  the  context  rather  favours 
a  slight  and  palsaographically  natural  emen- 
dation of  Hitzig,  "Neither  shall  they  be 
terrified."  The  Septuagiut  omits  the  word 
altogether,  which  favours  the  supposition 
that  they  read  as  Hitzig  would  read,  for 
they  are  apt  to  condense  by  omitting  sy- 
nonyms. 

Vers.  5,  6. — (Comp.  the  parallel  passaee. 
ch.  xx.\iii.  15,  16.)  r        b  . 

Ver.  5. — Behold,  the  days  oome.    The  u« 
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of  the  analop'0113  phrase,  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  tl.iit  day,"  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
posu  that  this  verse  describes  a  fresh  stage 
in  tlie  progress  of  events,  as  if  the  faithful 
shepherds    (ver.  4)  vrere    ti>    precede    the 
"  righteous  Branch  "  (ver.  .5).     Such  a  view, 
however,  is  not  very  plausible,  for  the  Mes- 
eijili,  according  to  ptop..ecy,  is  to  appear  in 
the  darliest  of  times.     TUu  prophet  simply 
meau.i  to  impress  upon  ua  the  gix-atuess  of 
the  revelation  which  he  ia  about  to  commu- 
nicate.    I  will  raiGj  uai;o  David.     The  pro- 
mis,  d  Mesoiah,  tlKii,  is  certainly  to  be  of 
tlie  family  of  David  (comp.  Isa.  ix.  7 ;  xi.  1 ; 
M.cah  v.  2).     A  righteous  Branch;  rather, 
a  riijhtnous  Plant :  tlie  root  means  "to  bud, 
or  sprout."     This  is  tlie  first  time  in  whicli 
the  title  "the  Plant  "is  unmistakably  ap- 
plied to  the  Messianic  King  (possibly,  but 
less  pioljably,  to  the  iVlessianio  kings).     It 
indicates  tliat  this  gieat  personage  stands 
ill  connection  with  tlie  divinely  ordained 
and  ancieut  royal  family,  but  that  he  is  in 
soinu   way  unique,  and  far  surpasses   his 
liuiuau    ancestors.     He    "  springs    forth ;  " 
therefore  he  is  not  a  sort  of  meteoric  appear- 
ance, without  any  natural  home  among  men, 
but  ratlierthe  blossom  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the   embodiment  of  its  highest  qualities. 
And  yet  tliero  is  something  extraordinary 
abo-.it  him,  for  it  is  needful  that  Jehovah 
hims  If  shoulJ  "rase"  this  Plant  from  the 
almost  wuru-out  stock  of  David.    Note  that 
the  word  rendered  here  in  the  Authorized 
Version  "  Branch  "  is  not  the  same  as  that 
in  liie  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah  (xi.  1).    It 
is,  ho.vever,  the  word  employed  in  Isa.  iv.  2, 
.which  is  taken   by   many,   especially   the 
older  interpreters  (but  with  very  doubtful 
justice),  to  be  a  prophi  cy  of  the  Messiah.   It 
is  also  the  word  used  Isy  Zechariah  (iii.  8 ; 
vi.  12),  as  a  proper  name  of  ttie  Messiah, 
wliioh  is  one  strong  reason  for  rejecting  the 
view  mentioned  above  that  the  word  ren- 
dered "  the  Branch,"  or  "  the   Plant,"  is 
to    be    taken   collectively  as  equivalent  to 
".biauohLB,"  or  r.itlier  "  jdants  "  (the  article 
is  not  expressed  i.i  the  Hebrew).    In  sliort, 
this  passage  and  the  piophecies  referred  to 
in  Jeremiah  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
Old  Testament  usa;:,e  of  the  Hebrew  word 
(femaftA),  which  is  elsewhere  a  collective 
term  equivalent  to  "  plantation."    It  is  true 
that  in  ver.  4  "  shepherds,"  in  the  plural, 
are  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
tl)is  title  should  be  confined  to  kings— it 
m  ly  as  fairly  be  extended  to  the  chief  rulers 
under  a  king  as  the  term  "  king  "  itself  (see 
on  ch.  xvii.  20);  and  true,  further,  that  in 
oh.   xxxiii.   17  a  ountinuons   succession  is 
promised  of  Davidic  heirs  to  ihe  thione,  but 
this  is  not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  cullec- 
tive  meaning,  any  more  than  Isaiah's  later 
prophecy    that    "the    [reigning    Davidio] 
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king  shall  reign  in  r.'ghteousness  "  disproves 
the  sir  otly  Messianic  relerence  of  his  earliei 
proiniso  in  Isa.  xi.  1.  All  prophecy  is  con 
ditional ;  there  may  have  been  moral  reason, 
why  a  continuance  of  the  i»avidic  dynastj 
was  held  out  by  Jeremiah  at  one  lime  as  a 
possible  prospect.  (It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  ch.  xxxiii.  14 — 26  is  the  work 
of  some  other  inspired  writer ;  sc^e  ad  loo.) 
The  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  whi-h 
is  so  closely  parallel  to  this  section,  ajipears 
to  interpret  the  prophecy  of  a  single  Mes- 
sianic king  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23).  And  a  King 
shall  reign;  rather,  and  he  shall  reiyn  on 
king ;  i.e.  he  shall  be  the  realized  iileal  of 
an  Israelitiah  king — a  second  David.  And 
prosper  ;  or,  and  deal  wisely.  There  is  the 
same  doubt  as  to  the  rondeiing  of  the  verb 
in  Isa.  Iii.  13  a.  The^-adical  idea  is  that  of 
wisdom,  and  the  analogy  of  Isa.  xi.  2  lUvours 
the  alternative  rendering  here.  Shall  exe- 
cute judgment ;  in  contrast  to  the  neglect- 
ful conduct  of  jehoiakim  (ch.  xxii.  3). 

Ver.  6. — Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  In  the 
parallel  passage  (ch.  xxxiii.  10)  we  read 
"Jerusalem,"  and  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  "Jerusalem"  ought  to  be  re- 
stored here.  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which,  by  mistake,  the  scribe  has  w  rilten 
"Israel"  instead  of  "Jerusalem"  (see  ch. 
xxxii.  30,  32  ;  li.  49  ;  Zeph.  iii.  14 ;  Zeeh. 
xii.  i).  In  Zech.  i.  19  the  scribe  discovered 
his  mistake,  and  wrote  the  right  word,  "  Je- 
rusidem,"  after  the  wrong  ene,  "  Israel,"  but 
without  caneelli  ig  the  latter  (Gratz, 'M.j- 
natssohrift,'  1880,  pp.  97—101).  And  this 
is  his  name  whereby  he  siaU  be  called. 
There  is  a  various  ro.iding,  Wiiicn  may  be 
rendered  either,  whercbij  they  shall  cull  (him, 
or  her),  or,  which  they  shall  prucUUm.  sup- 
ported by  the  Peshito,  Targum,  Vulg.tte,  and 
a  few  manuscripts  (St.  Jeiome,  too,  meutioua 
thia  reading).  Theie  is  also  a  more  inipor- 
taut  dili'ereuce  among  the  commeiilatois  as 
to  the  person  who  was  to  bear  the  name.  Tho 
older  Uhiistian  interpreters  contended  with 
all  their  might  for  the  view  that  the  name 
belonged  to  the  Messiah,  partly  on  real 
philological  grounds,  partly  with'the  illegiti- 
mate theological  object  of  obtaining  a  pruof- 
text  for  tlie  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  the  Messiah  and  (in  the  case  of  Protestant 
writers)  of  justification.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  Hengstenberg  that  he  sets  this 
object  aside,  and  while  maintaining  the 
Messianic  refeienoeol  the  pronoun,  interprets 
the  name  with  a  single  eye  to  tiie  require- 
ments of  the  context,  "  He  by  whom  and 
under  whom  Jehovah  will  be  our  righteous- 
ness." The  objection  is,  that  in  the  parallel 
passage  (ch.  xxxiii.  16)  Jeremiah  assigns 
the  name  "  Jehovah-T.sidkenu, '  not  to  the 
Messiah,  but  to  Jeruaalem.  The  prophet 
must  be  allowed  to  bo  his  best  interpretei, 
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BO  that  we  mnst,  it  would  eeem.at  any  rate, 
reject  the  Messianio  refercnoe.  But  then 
liow  are  we  to  explain  the  pronoun  ?  It  is 
right  to  refer  the  parallel  pronoun  in  oh. 
xxxiii.  16  to  "  Jerusalem,"  because  the  pro- 
noun there  is  feminine,  and  evidently  refers 
to  a  city,  but  it  is  not  natural  in  our  pas- 
sage to  explain  "his  name"  of  "Israel," 
seeing  that  the  subject  of  the  noun  in  the 
parallel  line  is,  not  Israel,  but  the  Missiah. 
But  is  the  text  here  correct  ?  A  comparison 
of  the  parallel  psalms  xiv.  and  liii.,  and 
of  the  corresponding  chapters  in  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles,  will  show  how  easily 
errors  made  their  way  into  duplicate  copies 
of  the  same  passage.  Granting  that  we 
have  such  duplicate  copies  of  this  prophecy 
in  Jeremiah,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
is  the  more  original ;  the  form  of  ch.  xxiii.  6 
has  a  difficulty  from  which  ch.  xxxiii.  16  is 
free — a  difBoulty  of  iuterpretation  and  a 
diiBoulty  also  of  grammar.  Fur,  as  Ewald 
has  already  pointed  out  ('Hebrew  Grammar,' 
§  249  6),  the  contracted  suffix  is  very  rarely 
attached  to  thesimpleimperfect,andtheclear 
style  in  which  this  section  is  written  justifies 
us  in  regarding  any  unusual  form  with  sus- 
picion. "  Israel"  thus  was  probably  written 
by  mistake  for  "  Jerusalem,"  and  this  erjor 
soon  led  to  others  — first,  the  omission  of 
"  her,"  and  then  the  prefixing  of  "  his  name  " 
for  clearness,  and  (on  the  part  of  the  autlors 
of  the  points)  the  mispointing  of  the  verb 
(so  as  to  include  in  the  form  the  pronoun 
"him").  It  is  some  confirmation  of  this 
view  that  tliere  are  several  other  passiigis 
in  which  (he  words  "  Israel "  and  "  Jeru- 
salem "  appear  to  have  been  confounded  (see 
preceding  note).  Read,  therefore,  as  in 
ch.  xxxiii.  16,  And  this  is  the  name  where- 
with she  shall  be  called.  THE  LOED  Off  a 
RIGHTEOUSNESS;  Hebrew,  Yahveh  (Je- 
liovah)  TeidkeiiS.  The  name  is  formed  on 
•the  analogy  of  other  symbolic  names,  such  as 
El  clohe-Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20),  Jehovak- 
Nissi(Exod.  xvii.  15),  andi  specially  Jehovah- 
Shammah(Ezek.  xlviii.  35),  also  a  name  of 
Jerusalem.  These  names  are,  in  fact,  sen- 
tenceB;  Jehovah-Shammah,  for  instance, 
means  "  The  Lord  (is)  there ; "  and  the 
name  in  the  present  verse,  "  The  Lord  (is) 
our  Righteousness "  (Hengstenberg's  view 
mentioned  above  seems  less  natural).  It  is 
singular  that  Zedekiah's  name  should  come 
fo  near  to  that  announced  by  the  pruphet. 
But  there  is  still  a  difference  between  tl:em. 
Zedekiah  must  mean  "The  Lord  (is) 
righteousness,"  i.e.  is  ever  faith lul  to  his 
revealed  principles  of  action.  But  Jehovah- 
Tsidkenii  may  be  correctly  paraphrased, 
"  The  Lord  is  the  author  of  our  prosperity," 
or,  more  strictly,  "  of  the  justification  of  our 
claims  in  the  sight  of  our  enemies  "  (comp. 
Iw  xJv.24:  L8;  Ut.17;  lviii.8;  lxii.1,2) 


Similar  applications  of  forensic  langnage 
are  familiar,  e.g.  "Wheh  they  speak  with 
their  enemies  in  the  gate  "  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5). 

Vers.  7,  8. — This  is  another  of  Jeremiah's 
repetitions  fsee  ch.  xvi.  14,  15).  Either  the 
Septuagint  translator  or  the  copyist  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscript  which  he  used  appears 
to  have  Ihougiit  that  the  passage  might, 
therefore,  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
(being  possibly  supplied  from  anotlier  He- 
brew manuscript),  and  the  form  given  in 
this  version  to  the  close  of  ver.  6  ('lao-eSJn 
4y  ToTs  vpotjniTais,  combining  the  opening 
words  of  ver.  9)  shows  that  ver.  9  followed 
immediately  upon  ver.  6  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscript. 

Vers.  9 — 40. — These  verses  form  a  complete 
prophecy,  the  title  of  whioh  Jeremiah  him- 
self supplies  in  the  words,  "  Concerning  the 
(fulse)  prophets  "  (see  below) ;  comp.  ch.  xlvi. 
2 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  xlix.  1,  7, 23,  28.  It  is  true  the 
rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  (ver.  9), 
nine  heart  within  me  is  broken  because 
of  the  prophets,  is  not  purely  arbitrary ;  it 
is  favoured  by  the  exegetical  tradition  re- 
presented by  the  Hebrew  accents.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  two  entirely  different 
causes  should'  be  given  for  the  prophet's 
deep  emotion  (see  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse).  Besides,  "  breaking  of  the  heart "  is 
nowhere  a  sign  of  anger  (as  Authorized 
Version  would  suggest),  but  either  of  grief 
(see  on  ch.  viii.  21),  or,  as  the  context  im- 
plies here,  physical  disturbance  at  the 
solemn  message  of  Jeliovah  (comp.  oh.  vi. 
11 ;  XX.  9).  All  my  bones  shake.  It  is  • 
very  uncommon  verb,  occurring  only  twice 
elsewhere  (Gen.  i.  2;  Deut.  xxxii,  11,  in 
Piel).  The  words  of  his  holiness;  or,  his 
wards  of  holiness;  i.e.  his  holy  words,  the 
words  of  the  Holy  One  on  the  unholy  doinga 
of  the  false  prophets. 

Ver.  10. — The  land  is  full  of  adulterers. 
The  false  prophets  connive  at  flagrant  im- 
moralities, one  of  which  is  mentioned  as  a 
typical  sin.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  adul- 
tery, see  note  on  oh.  v.  7.  Because  of  swear- 
ing ;  rather,  beeause  of  the.  curse ;  the  curse, 
namely,  with  whioh  God  punishes  the  guilty 
earth  (comp.  Zech.  v.  8 ;  Dan.  ix.  11 ;  and 
especially  Isa.  xxiv.  6,  where  in  the  original 
there  is  a  paronomasia  very  similar  to  that 
here).  The  land  mourneth;  a  figurative 
expression,  suggested  partly  by  the  asson- 
ance of  the  word  for  "curse."  Drought  is 
what  is  meant  (comp.  oh.  xii.  4;  xiv.  1,  2). 
The  pleasant  places  of  the  wilderness; 
rather,  the  jiastures  of  the  prairie-land 
("  wilderness  "  suggesi  a  ideas  very  alien  to 
the  context).  Their  course ;  literally,  their 
running  (comp.  ch.  viii.  6).  The  subject  is 
"  the  iuliabitants  of  the  land."  Their  forca 
is  not  right ;  rather,  their  might  (or,  heroitm} 
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is  tattruth  They  are  "  mighty  men  "  only  in 
telling  untruths  (comp.  ch,  ix.  3;  Isa.  v.  22). 

Ver.  11. — Both  prophet  and  priest  are 
profane;  i.e.  are  unholy,  disobeying  the 
Divine  commanrla  (see  on  ch.  v.  7).  The 
•amo  two  important  classes  specified  as  in 
eh.  vt  13.  Yea,  in  my  house,  etc.  Evidently 
some  sin  specially  incongruous  with  it's 
locality  is  referred  to,  eithir  idolatry  (comp. 
oh.  Tii.  SO)  or  the  totemiitic  worship  of 
figures  of  animals  (Ezek.  viii.  10,  11). 
Comp.  note  on  ch.  v.  7. 

Vcr.  12. — Their  way  shall  be  unto  them 
as  slippery  ways,  etc.;  rather,  glipperi/ 
placei.  The  passage  has  a  maTiifest  affinity 
with  Ps.  XXXV.  6  (in  one  of  the  Jeremian- 
izirig psalms;  see  on  ch.  xviii.  19,20).  They 
shall  be  driven  on;  or,  as  Ewiild,  taking 
over  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  oUrase, 
they  than  be  thrust  into  the  darkness.  This 
involves  a  reminiscence,  probable  enough,  of 
Isa.  viii.  22  6.  It  is  against  the  accentual 
tradition,  but  improves  the  rhythmical  divi- 
sion of  the  verse.  If  we  ask  who  "  thrusts  " 
them,  Ps.  XXXV.  5  supplies  the  answer — it 
is  not  merely  external  circumstances,  but 
"  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  Jehovah  him- 
self. As  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  God  wounds  us 
by  many  instruments,  but  with  one  hand." 
I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  etc.  Favourite 
expressions  of  Jeremiah  (comp.  oh.  xi.  23). 

Vers.  13,  14. — The  prophets  of  Bamnria 
were  no  doubt  guilty  enough,  but  tlieir 
offences  dwindled  by  the  side  of  the  "hor- 
rible "  transgressions  of  those  of  the  southern 
kingdom.  The  prophet  apparently  means, 
not  only  that  the  former,  having  fewer 
spiritual  advantages,  were  less  responsible 
than  the  latter,  but  also  that  they  had  not 
violated  the  moral  code  so  conspicuously. 

Ver.  13. — I  have  seen  folly ;  rather, 
absurdity  or  unseemlinesi ;  literally,  tlmt 
which  is  unsavoury  (comp.  Job  vi.  6).  The 
word  occurs  with  a  similar  reference  to 
Jehovah  in  Job  i.  22 ;  xxiv.  12.  To  "  pro- 
phesy by  Baal"  was  absurd,"  "unseemly," 
because  Baal  was  a  "non-entity"  (Isaiah's 
word  for  an  idol).  In  Baal ;  rather,  by,  or 
hy  means  of,  Baal  (see  on  ch.  ii.  8). 

Ver.  14. — I  have  seen  also,  etc. ;  rather, 
But  in  the  •prophets  of  Jerusalem  I  have  seen. 
Horrible;  as  in  ch.  v.  30.  They  commit 
adultery,  etc. ;  literally,  the  committing  adul- 
tery and  the  walking  in  lies — a  much  more 
forcible  way  of  puttiug  it,  They  are  all  of 
them ;  rather,  They  have  become  all  of  them ; 
viz.  either  the  prophets  or  the  people  in 
general.  The  inhabitants  thereof;  vie.  of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver.  15. — On  the  punishment  here  threat- 
ened, see  note  on  oh.  ix.  15. 

Vers.  16—  22. — A  warning  addressed  to  the 
|teople  against  the  false  prophecies  (comp. 
Ezek.  xiii.). 


Ver.  16.— They  make  yon  vain;  i.e.  fill 
yon  with  vain-  imaginations.  A  similm 
phrase  occurs  in  oh.  ii.  5,  on  which  see  note. 
A  vision  of  their  own  heart ;  the  heart  being 
the  centre  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
the  moral  life,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
conception. 

Ver.  17. — TTnto  them  that  despise  me.  The 
Lord  hath  said.  The  Septuagint  and  the 
Syriac  remler  the  same  text  (the  consonants 
are  alone  the  text)  with  different  vowels, 
thus :  "  Unto  those  who  despise  the  word  of 
the  Loi'd."  In  favour  of  this  it  may  he 
urged  that  the  phrase,  "  The  Lord  liath 
said,"  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  abi-upt 
way  to  introduce  a  real  or  supjiosed  revela- 
tion, and  Hitzig  and  Graf  accordingly 
accept  it.  Ye  shall  have  peace ;  as  ch. 
vi.  14.  After  the  imagination ;  rather,  in 
the  stubbornness  (see  on  cli.  iii.  17). 

Ver.  18. — For  who  hath  stood  in  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Lord  ;  rather,  in  the  council. 
This  verse  is  connected  with  ver.  16;  itgivgs 
the  reason  why  the  false -propliets  wire  not 
to  be  listened  to.  None  of  them  had  been 
admitted  to  the  secret  council  of  the  Lord ; 
the  interrogation  is  here  a  form  of  denial. 
"  To  stand  in  the  council "  is  not  the  s-ime 
as  "to  sit"  (Ps.  i.  1);  the  latter  phrase 
implies  taking  an  active  part  in  the  oon»nl- 
tatioDS.  It  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
true  prophets,  aocoiding  to  ver.  22,  and  this, 
as  we  gather  from  other  passages,  in  a  two- 
fold sense.  Sometimes  the  prophets  had 
visions,  in  wliich  their  inner  eye  was  granted 
a  sight  of  Jehovah  in  consultation  with  his 
trusted  servants  (Isa.  vi.  1,  comp.  8 ;  1  Kings 
xxii.  19);  and  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  "W.rt 
thou  listening  in  the  council  of  God?" 
(Job  XV.  8),  appear  to  be  descriptive  of  a 
similar  experience.  But  the  phrase  may 
also  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  entirely 
unecstatio  revelations.  Amos  says  (iii.  7), 
"  Surely  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  do  nothing, 
but  he  revealeth  his  teeret  counsel  in  to 
his  servants  the  pyophets;  "  and  a  psalmist 
extends  the  term  "  secret  counsel "  to  thp 
communion  which  God  grants  to  the  pious 
in  general  (Ps.  xxv.  14 ;  comp.  Prov.  iii.  32). 
Thus  there  is  no  hard  and-f'ast  line  between 
the  experiences  of  the  prophets  and  those 
of  humbler  believers.  In  so  far  as  the 
latter  are  "  disciples  of  Jehovah "  (Isa. 
liv.  13),  they  too  may  be  truly  taid  to 
"  stand,"  at  least  in  the  doorway,  "  in  the 
council  of  Jehovah;"  just  as  a  well-known 
collect  inherited  from  the  Latin  Chnich 
beseeches  that  "by  God's  holy  inspiration 
we  may  think  those  things  that  bo  good." 
Who  hath  marked  his  word  'i  A  Jewish 
tradition,  represented  by  the  marginal  notet 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  has  taken  oftence  at 
this  variation  in  the  expression,  and  would 
oonect  the  reading  to  "taj  word"     Bui 
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such  changes  of  person  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  we  know  that  the  prophets 
were  thoroughly  assured  that  the  word 
which  they  spolce  was  not  theirs,  but  that 
of  him  who  sent  them. 

Vers.  19,20. — Tliese  two  verses  seem  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  17.  The  false  prophets 
say,  "  Ye  shall  have  peace."  How  different 
the  message  of  the  true  I  (A  duplicate  of 
these  verses  oocuro  in  oh.  xxx.  23,  24.) 

Ver.  19. — A  whirlwind  of  the  Lord,  etc. ; 
rather,  A  ttorm  of  the  Lc/d,  even  fury,  is  gone 
forth,  and  a  whirling  storm — upon  the  head 
of  the  vnclced  shall  it  whirl.  The  hurvioane 
has  already  briiken  out;  it  will  soon  reach 
Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of 
Jeremiah's  expre;*sive  figure. 

Ver.  20.— The  anger  of  the  Lord.  The 
prophet's  interpretation  of  the  image.  It  is 
the  judicial  anger  of  Jehovali,  personified  as 
Divine  manifeotations  so  often  are  (hence 
"  shall  not  re  turn  ").  The  form  of  the  verse 
reminds  us  of  Isa.  Iv.  11.  In  the  latter 
days ;  rather,  in  future  days,  as  Dr.  Hen- 
derson rightly  renders.  It  seems  better  to 
restrict  the  term  "  latter  days  "  to  the 
Messianic  period  ("  the  coming  age,"  Matt. 
xii.  32),  to  which,  iu  fact,  it  is  often  applied 
(^e.g.  Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Hos.  iil.  5).  The  phrase  in 
itself  simply  means  "  in  the  sequel  of  the 
days,"  i.e.  in  the  future ;  its  Messianic 
reference,  when  this  exists,  is  inferred  solely 
from  the  context.  In  tlie  passage  before  us, 
and  in  Deut.  iv.  30,  xxx.  29,  tllere  can  be 
no  intention  of  pointing  to  the  Messiunic 
age.  Precisely  the  same  phrase  occurs  in 
an  Assyrian  inscription,  where  its  meaning  is 
clear  from  tbe  context  {ana  akhrat  yumi 
irib,  •'  For  a  sequel  of  days — i.e.  for  a  future 
time — I  deposited").  In  the  present  case  it 
is  no  distant  period  to  which  the  prophet 
refers,  for  he  continues.  Ye  shall  consider  it, 
etc.,  or  rather,  ye  shall  understand  it  clearly, 
viz.  that  the  calamities  which  will  have 
come  upon  you  are  the  Divine  judgment 
upon  your  sins. 

Vers.  21,  22. — In  vers.  17—20  Jeremiah 
has  shown  that  these  cannot  be  true  pro- 
phets, because  their  message  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  true  revelation.  He  now 
proves  it  from  the  absence  of  any  moral 
eifect  from  their  preaching. 

Vers.  23 — 32. — Jehovah  has  observed  and 
will  punish  the  false  pretensions  of  the 
prophets. 

Vers.  23,  24.— Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  eto.  ? 
(■'  At  hand"  equivalent  to  "  near.")  Eliphaz 
may  again  assist  us  with  an  illustration. 
"  And  thou  sayest  " — he  is  expostulating 
with  Job — "  What  doth  God  know  ?  can  he 
juilge  through  the  dark  cloud  ?  thick  clouds 
are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  soeth  not; 
yea,  ho  walketh  upon  the  vault  of  heaven" 
(Job  xxii.  13,  H)     It  might,  seem,  from  the 


preponderance  of  the  false  prophets  over 
the  tiue,  as  if  Jehovah  were  unaware  of  the 
mischief.     Not  so;  Jehovah  is  omnipiesent. 

Ver.  25.— I  have  dreamed.  Jeremiah 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  false 
prophet  that  be  appealed  to  his  dreams 
(comp.  oh.  xxix.  8);  true  prophecy  con- 
tented itself  with  less  ambiguous  media  of 
communication  with  the  unseen  worljl.  It 
may  be  objected  that  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
12),  at  any  rate,  and  Abimeleoh  (Qen. 
XX.  3)  received  Divine  revelations  in  dream*; 
but  these  were  not  officially  prophets.  Na- 
than and  the  contemporaries  of  the  author 
of  Job  had  messages  from  God  by  night, 
but  these  are  called,  not  dreams,  but  visiona 
(2  Sam.  vii.  14,  comp.  17 ;  Job  iv.  13). 
Deuteronomy  'and  this  is  one  of  its  striking 
points  of  agreement  with  Jeremiah)  ex- 
pressly describes  a  false  prophet  as  "  a 
dreamer  of  dreams"  (Deut.  xiii.  1;  aomp. 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  Two  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  seem  inconsistent  with  this  dis- 
couragement of  dreams  as  a  medium  of 
revelation — Numb,  xii.  6,  where  the  Lord  ia 
said  to  make  himself  known  io  prophets  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  Joel  ii.  28,  where 
the  prophetic  dreams  of  the  old  men  are 
one  of  the  features  of  a  Messianic  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  of 
these  refers  to  the  primitive  period  of  Israel's 
history,  and  the  second  to  the  distant  Mes- 
sianic age.  In  its  classical  period  prophecy 
kept  itself  sedulously  aloof  from  a  field  on 
which  it  had  such  compromising  companion- 
ship (comp.  Eccles.  V.  7). 

Ver.  26. — How  long  shall  this  be  in  the 
heart,  etc.  ?  i.e.  how  long  shall  this  be  their 
purpose,  viz.  to  prophesy  lies?  But  this 
rendering  leaves  out  of  account  a  second 
interrogative  which  in  tbe  Hebrew  follows 
"how  long."  It  is  better  to  translate  this 
difficult  passage,  with  De  Dieu  and  many 
moderns,  thus :  "  How  long  {quousqne  durahit 
hme  ipsorum  impudentia)  ?  Is  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  prophets  tliat  prophesy  lies,  and 
the  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own 
heart ;  are  they  thinking  (I  say)  to  cause 
my  people  to  forget,"  etc.?  On  this  view, 
ver.  27  resumes  the  question  interrupted  in 
ver.  26. 

Ver.  27. — Every  man  to  his  neighboor. 
Not  merely  one  prop!  et  to  another  prophet, 
for  it  is  "my  people"  whom  they  cause  to 
forget  my  Nume  (comp.  ver.  32),  but  the 
piophet  to  his  fellow-man.  Have  forgotten 
my  na.me  for  Baa.1 ;  oi,  forgot  my  name  through 
Bnal. 

Ver.  28. — let  him  tell  a  dream;  rather, 
let  him  tell  it  as  a  dream;  let  him  tell  his 
dreams,  if  he  will,  but  not  intermix  them 
with  Divine  revelations,  Jeremiah,  then, 
does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  mesisure  oi 
truth  in  wliat  these  prophets  say ;  he  only 
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demADdB  8  dLitinct  deolaration  that  their 
dreaiuB  are  but  dreams,  and  not  equal  iu 
aut  lority  to  the  Divine  word.  For,  as  he 
continues,  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 
Whnt  right  have  you  to  mix  the  worthless 
cliaif  witli  the  pure,  winnowed  giain ?  How, 
he  implies,  can  such  an  adulterated  messa;;o 
produce  the  designed  eifect  of  a  prophetic 
revelation?  (St.  Paul  has  asomewhat  similar 
figure,  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 13.)  So  Naegelsb.icli. 
Keil,  however,  denies  that  there  is  any 
thouglit  of  an  adulteration  of  the  Divine 
word  by  the  "false  prophets."  According 
to  him,  the  question  in  this  verse  is  simply 
meant  to  emphasize  the  contr.ist  between 
the  false,  dream-born  prophecy  of  Jeremiah's 
opponents  and  tlie  true  revelations.  How 
can  the  false  prophecy  pretend  to  be  the 
true?  They  ere  as  different  as  chaff  and 
wheat.  Both  views  are  admissible. ,  Naegels- 
bach  introduces  anew  element  by  suggesting 
Ihe  intermixture  of  false  and  true  in  the 
utterances  of  the  "  false  prophets  ; "  but 
his  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  the 
prophet  has  stated  before,  and  it  is  favoured 
by  ver.  30  and  by  the  command,  Let  him 
epeak  my  word  faithfully ;  i.  e.  in  its  genuine 
form;  comp.  ch.  ii.  21,  "A  faithful  or  trust- 
worthy [i.e.  a  genuine]  seed;"  also,  for  the 
general  sense,  2  Lor.  ii.  17. 

Ver.  29. — Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  1 
As  in  vers.  19,  20,  so  here,  the  propl.et  con- 
trasts the  message  of  the  false  prophets  with 
that  of  the  true.  The  former  flatter  their 
hearers  with  promises  of  peace ;  the  latter 
speak  a  stern  but  potent  word,  whioli  burns 
like  a  fire,  and  crushes  like  a  hammer. 
Observe,  the  prophet  does  not  define  the 
activity  of  the  fire  as  he  does  that  of  the 
hammer  ;  for  the  fire  has  a  twofold  effect — 
proteetion  to  God's  friends  and  destruction 
to  his  enemies.  On  the  figure  of  the  ham- 
mer, onmp.  eh.  1.  23 :  Ii.  20. 

Vers.  30—32. — The  punishment  solemnly 
introduced  by  a  three  times  repented,  Behold, 
I  am  against,  etc.,  coi  responding  to  three 
several  features  of  the  conduct  of  the  false 
prophets.  First  we  are  told  that  the  pro- 
phets steal  my  words  every  one  from  his 
neighbour.  The  latter  part  of  the  phrase 
reminds  us  of  ver.  27,  but  the  "  neighbour  " 
in  this  case  must  mean,  at  any  rate  primarily, 
a  fellow-prophet,  one  who  has  really  received 
a  revelation  at  fiist-hand  from  Jehovah. 
The  "  false  prophets,"  not  trusting  to  their 
"  dreams  "  alone,  listen  greedily  to  the  dis- 
courses of  men  like  Jeremiah,  not  with  a 
view  to  spiritual  profit,  hut  to  mukiiig  their 
own  utterances  more  effective.  Wo  must 
remember  that  they  lived  by  their  prophesy- 
ing (Micah  iii.  5). 

Ver.  31. — That  use  their  tongues;  literally, 
that  talce  their  tongue,  like  a  workman's  tocrt 
— iw   if   prophecy   nould   be   turned  out  to 


order.  And  say,  He  saith.  The  word 
rendered  "  he  saith  "  is  one  which  the  pro- 
phets habitually  used  to  affirm  the  revealed 
character  of  their  teaching.  It  is  the  par- 
ticiple of  tlie  verb  rendered  "say."  Adopt- 
ing a  Miltnnic  verb,  we  might  render,  "  and 
oiaole  oraeles."  The  "false  prophets"  adopt 
the  same  forms  as  the  true;  but  they  are  to 
them  only  forms. 

Ver.  32. — That  prophesy  false  dreams 
(see  on  ver.  25).  By  their  lightness.  The 
word  is  an  unoomraon  one,  and  implies 
arroi;anoe  or  boastfnlness  (comp.  Zeph. 
iii.  i);  the  root  means  "to  bubble  over." 
Therefore  they  shall  not  profit ;  rather,  and 
they  cannot  profit. 

Vers.  33—40. — The  abuse  of  a  conseerated 
phrase.  The  prophets  were  accustomed  to 
apply  the  term  massd  to  their  prophetic 
declarations  in  the  sense  of  "  oracle,"  or 
"utteianee" — a  sense  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  cognate  verb  for  "  to  lift  up  the  voice," 
i.e.  to  pronounce  clearly  and  distinetly. 
But  the  word  massd  was  also  in  common  use 
for  "  load,  burden,"  and  hence  the  "  false 
prophets"  applied  the  term  derisively  to 
Jeremlnh's  discourses.  "Eightly  does  he. 
call  bis  word  a  massd;  it  is  not  merely  > 
solemn  utterance,  but  a  heavy  burden  ;  "  as 
De  Wttto  puts  it,  not  merely  a  We'issagung, 
but  a  Wehaagung.  The  passage  is  impoitant 
as  indicating  the  sense  in  which  the  true 
prophets  understood  the  term.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  term  massd  is  prefixed  to  at 
least  four  Biblir-al  passages  which,  not  being 
of  threatening  import,  do  not  admit  of  being 
entitled  "  burdens" (Zech.  ix.  1;  xii.  1;  Prov. 
XXX.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 ;  comp.  Lam.  iL  14).  How 
remarkable  ia  tl;e  line  adopted  by  Jeremiah  1 
He  simply  abandons  the  use  of  the  teim 
massd,  consecrated  as  it  was  by  the  praetice 
of  inspired  men  1  Better  to  adopt  a  new 
phrase,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  misunder- 
standing or,  even  worse,  profanity. 

Ver.  33.— What  burden?  etc.  The  He- 
brew text,  as  usually  read,  is  extremely 
difficult;  the  Authorized  Ver.-ion  isentirdy 
unjustifiable.  It  is  just  possible  to  explain, 
with  Bwald,  "  Ag  to  this  question.  What 
is  the  burden  ?  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  is  that,"  etc.  But  how  harsh  and 
artificial  I  By  a  change  in  the  grouping  of 
the  consonants  (which  alone  constitute  the 
text),  we  may  read.  Ye  are  tlie  burden.  Bo 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Hitzig,  Graf,  Payne 
Smith.  We  must  in  this  case  continue,  and 
I  will  east  you  off,  as  the  same  verb  is  to  be 
rendered  in  ch.  vii.  29 ;  xii.  7.  Instead  of 
carrying  you  with  the  long-suffering  of  a 
father  (Dent.  i.  31;  Isa.  xlvi.  3,4;  Ixiii.  9; 
Ps.  xxviii.  9),  1  will  ca^t  you  off  as  a  trouble- 
some load  (Isa.  i.  1 1 ;. 

Ver.  35. — What  hath  th:-  Lord  answered  1 
i.e.  a  simpler  phraseology   is  t?  be  used, 
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Jehovah  hath  answered,  saying,  or,  Jehovah 
hath  spoken,  according  as  a  definite  question 
bad  been  put  before  the  prophet  or  not. 

Ver.  86.— And  the  burden  of  the  Lord, 
etc. ;  i.e.  ye  shall  no  longer  use  the  word 
maesa  at  all.  Every  man's  word  shall  be 
his  burden  ;  rather,  the  burden  to  every  man 
shall  be  his  word ;  i.e.  his  derisive  use  of 
the  word  massa  shall  be  a  burden  which 
shall  crush  him  to  the  ground.  Ye  have 
perverted  ;  "  i.e.  have  turned  them  round, 
and  put  them  into  a  ridiculous  light "  (Payne 
Bmith). 

Ver.  38. — But  since  ye  say,  etc.;  rather, 
Bui  if  ye  say,  etc.  In  case  the  false  pro- 
phets disobey,  and  persist  in  using  the  old 


expression,  the  threatening  already  uttered 
shall  come  into  oper:itlon. 

Ver.  39.— I,  even  I,  wiU  utterly  forget 
yon ;  rather,  I  will  even  take  yo^i  up,  and 
east  yon  off.  This  involves  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  pronunciation  of  the  text  from 
that  adopted  bvthe  Massorete3,but  is  adopted 
by  the  Septuagint,  Peshito,  Vulgate,_a  few 
manuscripts,  and  most  critics ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
almost  required  by  the  fif^ure  wliich  fills  the 
verse.  And  cast  you  out  of  my  presence. 
"  And  cast  you  "  is  not  rn  the  Hebrew ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  supply  the  words,  if  the 
pre  cedinn;  clauses  be  rightly  translated. 

Ver.  10. — With  thu  verge,  comp.  oh. 
xz.  II. 


HOMILBTICS. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — T^f  characttr  of  leading  men.  The  character  of  its  leading  men  ie  m 
matter  of  first  importance  to  a  people.  Israel  had  been  led  astray  by  his  kings ;  one 
of  the  first  blessings  promised  to  him  on  his  return  is  the  possession  of  good  leaders. 
In  the  most  free  state  there  must  always  be  leading  men— men  exercising  influence  by 
reasdu  of  their  office,  their  rank  and  position,  or  their  capacities.  Observe  this  in  regard 
lo  the  various  classes  of  leading  men. 

I.  Political  leaders.  On  their  character  depends  the  questions  (1)  whether  laws 
ghall  be  justly  framed  and  justly  executed,  (2)  whether  the  welfare  of  the  subjects 
shall  be  honestly  worked  for,  and  (3)  whether  the  dealings  with  foreign  nations  shall 
be  just  and  peaceable. 

II.  Social  leaders.  The  moral  influence  of  the  court  is  always  preat  and  wide- 
gpiead  i  how  important  that  this  should  be  pure !  There  .ire  people  whom  rank  or 
personal  attractiveness,  or  powers  of  persuasion,  endow  with  power  to  influence  the 
customs  of  their  age.  These  need  be  well  advised  that  their  influence  may  be  on  the 
side  of  truth,  purity,  and  humanity. 

III.  Intellectual  leaders.  Shall  the  reformer  be  a  Luther  or  a  Voltaire?  the  poet 
a  Wordsworth  or  a  Byron?  the  historian  an  Arnold  or  a  Gibbon?  the  philosopher  a 
Butler  or  a  Hume  ?  Surely  for  the  real  welfare  of  a  pepple  the  moral  tendency  of  its 
literature  is  more  important  than  the  intellectual  brilliancy. 

IV.  EELiaious  LEADERS.  Are  these  men  barren  controversialists,  Or  earnest  practical 
guides  to  their  flocks?  Are  they  loyal  to  truth,  or  merely  bigoted  defenders  of  their  own 
crotchets?  Are  they  spiritual-minded  servants  of  Christ,  or  ambitious  priests?  Are 
they  true  shepherds,  or  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing?  These  questions  touch  the  welfare 
of  a  people  very  closely.  Note,  the  one  essential  is  that  tho  leading  men  should  desire 
to  serve  the  good  of  others  and  not  simply  to  increase  their  own  po>vcr  and  honour;  to 
feed  the  flock,  not  to  scatter  it  by  reckless  indifference,  selfish  ambition,  or  tyran- 
nous cruelty.  The  power  of  leading  men  is  a  great  and  dangerous  gilt,  only  entrusted 
by  Provideuce  to  those  who  possess  it  for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  maj'  be  the  means  of 
conferring  on  the  community  at  large.  The  state  is  io  a  healthy  condition  only  when 
public  characters  are  inspired  by  public  spirit. 

Ver.  6. — The  Branch  of  David.  The  glorious  prophecy  of  the  Messianic  future  which 
here  bursts  forth  from  Jeremiah,  after  his  denunciation  of  his  nation's  sin  and  lamenta- 
tion over  its  approaching  calamities,  is  necessarily  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  age, 
and  viewed  in  an  especial  relation  to  contemporary  wants.  The  people  are  suffering 
from  bad  rulers  and  an  unrighteous  government.  A  good  king,  administering  his 
kingdom  happily  and  justly,  is  promised  for  the  golden  age  of  the  future.  Associated 
with  this  king  is,  no  doubt,  that  succession  of.rigliteous  sovereigns  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  verse.  It  was  not  given  to  anticipatory  visions  to  show  how  unique  and  solitary 
knd  eternal  was  to  be  the  kingship  of  the  Messiah.     Yet  even  there  he  stands  forth  is 
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marked  prominence,  find  towers  above  his  successors,  who  are  only  regarded  as  following 
his  initiative.  RegaiUing  the  prophecy  with  tlie  fuller  liglit  of  Christian  times,  we  may 
see  how  it  is  a  true  foreshadowing  of  the  nature  and  work  of  Christ,  though,  of  course, 
only  partial  and  limited,  as  the  shadow  can  only  indicate  the  general  form  of  its  object, 
and  that  in  but  one  aspect. 

I.  The  origin  of  the  Messiah.  1.  He  comes  from  a  human  stock.  He  is  called 
a  "  Branch,"  or,  rather,  a  "  Sprout."  (Arist  entered  the  world  by  birth ;  he  was  "  made 
of  a  woman."  Hence  his  nneness  wiih  us,  his  human  sympathy,  true  example,  and 
representative  character  as  the  Hii^h  Priest  of  the  race.  2.  He  comes  of  tho  family  of 
David.  This  historical  fact  is  sij^nificaut.  Christ  is  a  born  King,  a  rightful  Sovereign. 
He  realizes  the  ideal  which  the  kings  ol'  the  Jews  had  failed  to  attaia,  but  which  the 
best  of  tliem  had  aimid  at.  3.  He  comes  quietly  and  gradually.  The  sprout  springs 
from  a  bud  by  slow  growth.  Christ  began  his  life  as  aii  infant,  and  grew  in  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  powers  (Luke  ii.  52).  He  did  not  astonish  the  world  with  a 
sudden  apparition  of  majesty.  His  kingship  is  lilie  his  kingdom,  a  quiet  and  gradual 
growth  as  that  of  a  tree  from  a  seed  (Matt.  xiii.  31 — 32).  4.  He  comes  with  close 
relations  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world.  The  sprout  is  vitally  connected  with  the 
earth  and  the  atmosphere.  It  grows  in  the  natural  season  of  growth.  Christ  is  asso- 
ciated with  all  human  interests.  The  ages  before  his  advent  were  preparing  for  him. 
He  is  the  representative  of  their  highest  aspirations,  the  satisfacion  of  their  deepest 
needs.  He  comes  in  the  "  fulness  of  time."  .*>.  He  comes  from  a  Divine  origin.  God 
raises  up  the  righteous  Branch.  The  text  tells  us  no  more  than  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  providential  and  through  special  Divine  influences;  but  we  know  that  God 
not  only  raised  him,  but  was  in  him,  as  one  with  his  very  being. 

II.  The  office  of  the  Mkssiah.  He  is  to  be  a  King.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Jews  should  anticipate  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Yet  was 
he  not,  is  he  not,  a  King?  He  professed  to  be  a  King  (John  xviii.  37).  The  apostles 
claimed  submission  to  him  as  to  a  Kiiij,-  (Acts  xvii.  7).  His  influence  is  kingly.  The 
essence  of  kingship  is  not  seen  in  the  sitting  on  a  material  throne  and  wearing  a  visible 
crown,  but  in  the  exercise  of  power  over  men.  Christ  is  the  one  true  King,  because  he 
rules  the  thoughtsand  affections  and  wills  of  men.  Human  sovereigns  cau  only  com- 
mand external  obedience.  While  the  slave  cringes  before  the  throne  he  may  be  cursing 
his  master  in  his  heart.  Christ  is  satisfied  with  no  such  superficial  loyalty.  He  seeks 
the  allegiance  of  the  heart,  and  ho  wins  it  from  all  his  people.  We  must,  therefore, 
recognize  this  great  fact— Christ  is  a  King  as  well  as  a  Saviour.  While  he  delivers  us 
from  ruin,  he  expects  submission  to  his  authority.  He  is  a  Saviour  partly  by  being  a 
King,  for  his  royal  influence  is  one  means  of  his  deliverance  of  mankind.  Therefore  the 
selfish  Christianity  which  would  accept  escape  from  ruin,  but  would  not  accord  loyal 
obedience,  is  a  delusion.  We  cannot  even  be  safe,  cannot  even  escape  from  the  ruin 
of  our  sin,  except  by  bowing  to  the  rule  of  Chiist.  We  can  only  And  rest  unto 
our  souls  by  taking  on  us  his  y<ike.  True  faith,  therefore,  mcludes  trust  in  the  king- 
ship as  well  as  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  i.e.  active  fidelity  in  addition  to  passive 
confidence. 

III.  The  character  of  the  Messiah.  1.  He  is  righteous.  This  was  much  in 
contrast  to  the  ■unrij;hteiiusnes.f  of  contemporary  rulers.  Taking  the  word  "righteous" 
in  the  largest  sense,  we  have  assurance  of  the  truth,  justice,  holiness,  and  goodness  of 
Christ.  If  this  righteousness  of  the  Messiah  is  a  ground  of  rejoicing  to  the  prophet, 
how  much  more  shall  we  Christians  lejoice  in  witnessing  his  gentleness,  compassion,  and 
love  ?  2.  He  raUs  righteously.  'Ihe  character  of  the  government  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  ruler.  The  great  Kin^  comes  to  live  not  tor  himself,  but  for  his 
people,  and  not  to  execute  stern  judgments  upon  them,  but  to  secure  their  highest  good. 
Christ  reigns  for  the  good  of  his  people.  If  we  submit  to  his  rule  we  find  our  own 
blessedness  secured  thereby. 

Ver.  6. —  7%e  new  name.  (See  also  ch.  xxxiii.  16.)  God's  people  are  to  have  a  new 
name.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos,  every  one  "  that  overcometh "  is 
assured  that  he  will  receive  "  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written  " 
^Eev.  iL  17).    This  ia  suggestive,  not  only  of  a  change  of  character,  but  of  a  change  of 
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reputation.  The  redeemed  will  no  longer  be  tlioiight  of  in  connection  with  the  old 
aRsoclations  of  their  sin  and  shame.  These  will  be  forgotten,  and  a  new  name  given  to 
them,  describing  their  holier  chariicter  and  happier  condition.  Consider  the  significance 
of  this  new  name—"  The  Loid  our  Kighteousiiess." 

I.  God  is  the' Righteousness  of  his  people.  1.  HeJusUJies  his  people  in  the  face 
of  their  maligners  by  proving  the  Tightness  of  tlieir  cause.  For  this,  lilie  David,  tbry 
may  appeal  to  him  (Ps.  xxxv.  23,  24).  2.  God's  righteousness  is  the  ideal  of  right- 
eousness for  his  people.  True  righteousness  is  that  which  is  after  God's  mind.  Men 
have  their  notions  of  right,  which  are  often  perverted  by  passion  and  prejudice.  But 
the  redeemed  have  a  vision  of  a  higher  law  and  a  purer  type  of  gooiiness.  God  is  right- 
eousness to  them.  He  is  the  Good,  the  only  true  Good  (Mark  x.  IH).  3.  God  is  the 
Source  of  riglitcousness  to  his  people.  None  can  make  himself  righteous;  righteousness 
is  an  inspiration.  This  idea  is  suggested  by  Plato  in  the  'Meno,'  where  he  represents 
Socrates  as  saying,  "To  sum  up  our  inquiry — ^the  result  seems  to  be,  if  we  are  at  all 
riL'ht  in  our  view,  that  virtue  is  neitlier  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  instinct  given  by 
God  to  the  virtuous;"  and  again,  "Then,  Meuo,  tlie  conclusion  is  that  virtue  comes  to 
the  virtuous  by  the  gift  of  God."  How  singularly  near  is  this  to  St.  Paul's  teaching 
about  "  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  Law  "  (Rom.  iii,  21 — 20) ! 

II.  Righteousness  is  coextensive  with  salvation.  When  the  people  are  saved; 
they  receive  the  new  name.  We  are  not  delii  ered  on  account  of  our  righteousness, 
but  in  our  sin  and  need  and  ill  desert.  Neverthrlcss,  salvation  brings  righteousness, 
includes  the  gilt  of  righteousness — is,  indeed,  easeutially  a  restoration  of  rii;hteous- 
ness,  a  deliveiance  from  sin  to  a  state  of  holiness.  The  two  ideas  may  be  seiiaratod  in 
thought;  they  cannot  be  separated  in  experience.  It  would  be  unjust  and  unholy  for  God 
to  deliver  a  man  from  the  penalties  of  his  sin  while  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  it. 
But  when  deliverance  comes,  no  part  of  it  is  more  full  of  joy  and  blessedness  to  the 
ffdeemed,  and  none  reflects  more  glory  on  the  Redeemer  than  the  salvation  from  tb« 
power  of  sin  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nature  of  holiness. 

HI.  The  Divine  righteousness  is  conferred  through  Christ.  The  giving  of  the 
new  name  follows  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  and  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  rule.  Here 
we  ai«  cariied  beyond  the  vague  and  apparently  casual  Platonic  notion  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  virtue  to  the  definite  Christian  doctrine  of  righteousness  through  Christ.  1. 
Christ  secures  redemption  for  us  liy  his  life-work  and  his  sacrificial  death,  and  with 
this  comes  rightoouaness.  2.  Christ  is  the  inc.irnation  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  and 
breathes  that  into  us  by  his  vital  contact  with  his  people.  3.  Christ  rules  in  righteous- 
ness over  a  people  whom  he  teaches  to  follow  and  obey  him  with  righteousness.  There- 
fore, if  we  crave  the  honour  and  the  blessedness  of  the  new  name,  let  us  yield  our  souls 
in  trust  and  obedience  to  the  claims  and  grace  of  Christ. 

Ver.  16. —  Uninspired  prophecy.  The  Jews  were  warned  not  to  listen  to  the  prophets, 
because  they  were  not  inspired  by  God.  This  fact  was  considered  to  be  a  suificient  pi  oof 
of  their  inefficiency,  and  necessarily  so,  since  the  prophets  professed  to  be  acting  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  not  merely  indulging  in  their  own  specuiations  and  conjectures. 
Herein  lay  the  danger  of  their  position.  They  held  official  rank  as  religious  teachers, 
their  claims  were  backed  by  venerated  tradition,  they  boldly  professed  to  speak  with 
Divine  authority ;  yet  they  were  not  .sent  by  God.  The  same  danger  accompanies  the 
pretensions  of  men  in  our  own  day,  who  claim  a  right  to  be  heard  without  question  by 
reason  of  their  high  office  in  the  Church,  and  yet  have  no  Divine  commission.  The 
appearance  of  ihis  uninspired  prophecy  in  Jeremiah's  age  may,  therefore,  be  a  warning 
to  modern  times. 

L  The  okigin  of  this  peophect  was  private  speculation.  The  prophets  spoke 
"a  vi«ion  of  their  own  heart."  Such  a  vision  could  only  be  a  revelation  of  themselves. 
This  is  what  uninsjnred  reliojiou.s  speculation  amounts  to.  It  is  a  revelation  of  man,  not 
a  revelation  of  God.  Altunipts  are  made  to  arrive  at  truth  in  three  ways.  1.  By 
observation.  But  observation  cannot  reveal  (1)  the  future,  (2)  the  Divine.  2.  I'.y 
rean'.rtirtf/.  This  must  be  based  on  experience,  and  can  bear  no  more  strain  than  its 
basis.  It  is  not  found  that  we  have  sufficient  data  in  normal  experience  to  warrant 
important  predictions  of  history  and  conelusiou.s  ou  vexed  theological  questions.  3. 
By  iiiinilivn.    Intuition  does  reveal  truth,  but  ouiy  the  truth  of  oiir  own  nature.  W« 
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have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  is  always  a  counterpart  to  the  faot^  of  the  larger 
world. 

II.  Private  speculatiok  was  especiallt  likely  to  imtobt  brbob  into  this 
i'BOPHEC¥.  It  was  always  fallible,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  was  peculiarly  likely 
to  err.  1.  It  was  attempting  too  great  a  task.  The  prophets  were  venturing  to 
predict  the  future  of  their  nation  under  the  most  diCfioult  circumstances.  2,  It  was 
biassed  by  prejudice,  passion,  and  interest.  The  prophets  were  swayed  by  their  own 
inclination.     In  religious  questions  personal  consideratious  blind  men  to  pure  truth. 

III.  Nbvebthbless  THI8  PBOPHEOT  WAS  VERY  P0PU1.AB.  1.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  official  teachers.  2.  It  was  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  piophets. 
Jeremiah  stood  almost  alone ;  his  opponents  were  numerous.  3.  It  was  flattering  to 
the  people ;  it  represented  them  as  lEss  guilty,  as  deserving  less  punishment  than  was 
threatened  by  Jeremiah.  4.  It  was  pleasunt.  The  prophets  spoke  smooth  words  and 
promised  comfortable  thini;s.     Such  teaching  is  only  too  pojiular. 

IV.  No  pbopheoy  is  reliable  which  is  not  inspired  by  God.  The  prophecy  is 
condemned  simply  for  want  of  this  one  fundamental  condition.  The  history  of  religious 
speculation  proves  the  lielpk'ssness  of,all  attempts  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the 
future  and  of  the  spiritual  by  bare  human  intelligence.  If,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  weight  should  be  given  to  its  teaching  as  to  an  authority.  In  our 
own  thought,  and  our  meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  we  neod  those  lesser  degrees  of 
inspiration  by  which  all  Christians  may  be  led  into  truth  (John  xvi.  13). 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  omnipresence  of  Ood.  1.  The  fact.  God  must  be  thought  of 
as  fully  present  everywhere;  not  as  a  great  Being  who  lills  a  great  space  with,  however, 
only  distinct  parts  in  each  section  of  space.  The  whole  of  God  is  present  everywhere. 
He  is  as  much  present  in  every  separate  locality  as  if  he  existed  nowhere  el.so.  All 
his  infinite  attributes  of  knowledge,  power,  and  goodness  are  present,  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  each  individual  of  the  infinite  variety  of  things  in  the  universe.  God  is  as 
much  present  in  the  less  seemly  places  as  in  those  that  are  recognized  as  fitting 
temples  for  him  to  dwell  in.  He  is  in  the  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Heaven  is 
described  as  his  throne,  earth  as  his  footstool.  He  is  present  with  the  godless  as  well 
as  with  the  godly,  in  the  heathen  world  as  well  as  in  Christendom.     More  particularly  : 

1.  God  is  present  with  those  who  do  not  recognize  him.  The  sunlight  is  not  limited 
by  man's  vision  ;  it  shines  as  clearly  about  the  blind  man  as  about  one  with  keen  eye- 
sight.    So,  though  we  may  not  think  of  God's  presence,  it  is  not  the  less  near  to  us. . 

2.  God  is  present  with  those  who  re/use  to  ohey  him.  We  cannot  remove  ourselves 
from  the  observation  and  control  of  God  by  forsaking  all  allegiance  to  him.  Jonah 
could  flee  fiom  his  mission,  but  he  could  not  flee  from  his  God.  God's  eyes  are  on  the 
evil  as  well  as  on  the  good.  3.  God  is  present  with  those  who  are  far  from  enjoying 
the  blessedness  of  the  lull  manifestation  of  his  presence.  God  is  present  with  the 
Christian  all  through  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Though  God  appears  to  hide  himself 
for  a  season,  though  thick  clouds  intervene  between  the  soul  and  that  beatific  vision 
which  is  reserved  for  the  future  state,  God  is  as  truly  with  his  people  on  earth  as  he 
will  be  in  heaven. 

II.  Practical  lessons.  1.  It  is  foolish  to  expect  to  escape  from  the  /udgment  of 
Ood.  God  never  abdicates  his  right  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  his  creatures.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  hiding  from  him.  God  searches  us  and  knows  our  deepest  heart-sicret. 
Will  it  not,  then,  be  best  for  us  to  be  true  and  open  and  frank  with  him?  2.  We 
must  not  ascribe  the  confusion  of  the  wwld  to  Ood^s  indifference.  If  he  knows  all 
and  does  not  set  it  right,  this  must  be  (1)  partly  because  he  gives  large  liljerty  to  his 
creatures  for  the  possibility  of  attaining  higher  good  than  would  be  reached  by  the 
exercise  of  any  irresistible  power,  and  (2)  partly  because  he  must  have  higher  ultimate 
de«)<jiis  ttian  any  we  can  conceive  of  in  the  prest-nt  imperfect  condition  of  the  world. 

3.  N'  change  of  place  wilt  bring  us  nearer  to  God.  "  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us"  (Acts  xvii.  27).  Therefore  (1)  it  is  needless  to  "ait  for  some  better  time  for 
approaching  God.  No  time  will  be  better  than  the  present.  He  will  never  he  nearer 
to  us  than  he  is  now.  He  only  waits  that  we  should  open  our  eyes.  (2)  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  outward  event  will  lead  us  nearer  to  G(xi.  Death  will 
not  bring  us  more  closely  into  his  presence.     No  journey  to  a  heavenly  world  will  ic 
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this.  We  only  need  a  change  of  heart  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  eternal  presence  of 
(lod,  which  will  make  heaven  wherever  it  is  felt.  4.  Christians  need  fear  no  harm. 
They  must  ment  with  troubles  and  temptations,  but  God  is  present  to  uphold  them. 
They  must  go  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  God  is  there.  They 
must  enter  the  strange  land  of  departed  bouIs,  but  he  is  there  also.  And  wherever 
God  is  it  must  be  well  with  his  faithful  children. 

Vers.  33,  34. — ITie  abuse  of  a  word.  This  is  not  a  mere  play  upon  a  word,  but  a 
mocking  abuse  of  the  meaning  of  it,  designed  to  convey  a  sinister  insinuation.  It 
illustrates  what  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  weapon  language  is.  We  are  all  inclined 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  words,  foruetting  that  they  are  not  rigid  landmarks 
of  thought,  but  variable  in  meaning  with  the  variations  of  the  ideas  we  import  into 
them. 

I.  The  words  of  tkdth  mat  be  used  in  the  service  op  palbehood.  The  Jews 
repeated  the  phrase  of  Jeremiah,  but  with  a  new  and  false  signification.  The  "  burden  " 
as  an  utterance,  was  entirely  distinct  Irom  the  "  burden  "  as  a  weight  to  be  borne.  Of 
course,  mendacity  belongs  to  our  thought  and  intention,  not  to  our  mere  language.  We 
may  tell  a  lie  by  using  true  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  infuse  into  them  a  false  mean- 
ing. Such  conduct  is  peculiarly  mean  and  dishonourable.  It  is  robbing  the  armoury 
of  truth  to  turn  its  weapons  against  itself.  No  condemnation  can  be  too  strong  for 
the  treachery  and  dishonesty  of  those  persons  who  appropriate  the  consecrated  phrases 
of  Christianity  as  a  subterfuge  under  which  to  attack  its  spiritual  truths.  Let  us  be 
careful  in  using  the  Bible,  not  to  read  our  own  thoughts  into  the  text,  but  to  search 
simply  for  the  original  meaning  of  it. 

II.  Controversy  becomes  dishonest  when  it  ib  maintained  by  the  confusion  op 
WORDS.  This  is  the  essence  of  sophistry.  A  word  is  spoken  with  one  meaning ;  it  is 
replied  to  with  another.  Often  and  often  this  is  done  unconsciously.  Indeed,  a  large 
part  of  our  contentions  rest  on  nothing  but  "  misunderstandings."  Under  such  ciicum- 
stances  we  may  deplore  the  error,  but  we  cannot  severely  condemn  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  misguided  disputants.  But  it  may  be  done  deliberately,  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  an  opponent,  to  raise  a  laugh  without  justification,  to  gain  a  point  by  mere 
word-fencing.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  untruthful  and  ungenerous.  If  we  must 
dispute,  let  us  be  frank  and  fair,  using  every  effort  to  understand  our  opponent,  care- 
fully guarding  against  misrepresenting  him.  So  long  as  a  word  is  used  as  the 
.embodiment  of  a  thought,  it  is  a  sacred  thing  to  tamper  with  which  may  be  to  murder 
a  truth. 

III.  No  verbal  bulwarks  will  preserve  the  integrity  op  truth.  This  is  just 
a  corollary  on  what  precedes.  But  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  claim  distinct  and 
emphatic  notice.  Truth  must  find  its  expression  in  words,  and  to  be  intelligible  these 
should  be  clear  and  definite.  Hence  the  need  of  formulae.  But  nothing  is  more 
unreliable  than  a  formula.  Since  it  may  be  used  against  truth  with  all  the  Ibrce  of  its 
prestige  if  a  new  false  meaning  is  foisted  into  it,  we  need  to  be  constantly  consideririg 
it  alresh  in  the  light  of  facts.  Creeds  may  be  useful  as  the  expression  of  "  views"  of 
tiuth,  but  history  proves  that  they  are  of  little  good  as  defenders  of  the  faith. 

IV.  When  a  word  has  given  trouble  in  controversy  it  may  be  well  to 
abandon  it.  Jeremiah  is  bidden  no  longer  to  use  the  word  "  burden.''  We  are  too 
jealous  of  words.  There  is  a  superstition  of  phrases.  It  is  foolish  to  fight  for  a  word. 
Anxiety  about  words  is  generally  a  sign  of  the  loss  of  hold  upon  truth.  If  we  are  sure 
of  possessing  the  truth  and  feel  the  living  reality  of  it,  we  can  afford  to  abandon  any 
form  of  language,  and  can  soon  find  other  words  in  which  to  clothe  it.  Truth  will 
not  suffer.  If  it  loses  the  aid  of  old  associations,  it  loses  also  the  hindrance  of  mis- 
understandings and  antagonisms,  and  it  gains  the  freshness  of  new  suggestions.  Let 
us  be  careful  not  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  vocabulary.  We  shall  often  find  it  wise  to 
melt  down  our  theological  phrases  and  cast  them  in  a  new  form,  or  rather  to  bury  the 
old  ones  and  let  new  ones  naturally  spring  up  as  the  embodiment  of  fresh  living 
thoughts.     Remember,  "  the  letter  killeth." 

Vers.  33 — 40. —  ITie  "burden."  L  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  revelation 
OP  TRUTH  AS  A  BUBDEN.     It  comes  to  lighten  our  burdens.     At  first  it  mAy  seem  i  < 
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increase  them  by  mailing  us  conscious  of  them.  It  opens  our  eyes  to  our  own  condition. 
The  very  light  may  serve  to  reveal  the  existence  of  the  deep  mystery  all  around  us, 
wliich  was  not  felt  while  the  soul  slumbered  in  darkness.  Yet  the  light  does  not  make 
the  darkness  that  fringes  its  radiance.  Revelation  does  not  create  the  burdens  of 
which  it  makes  us  conscious.  It  has  rather  the  opposite  effect.  1.  All  truth  clears 
away  some  of  the  burden  of  superstition.  Men  people  the  unknown  with  horrors. 
Midnight  shadows  shroud  dread  nightmares.  Daylight  dispels  the  shadows,  and 
the  evil  dreams  melt  away,  2.  Divine  truth  is  expressly  designed  to  liberate  the  soul 
from  spiritual  hurdms.  It  is  a  light  of  blessing,  not  a  message  of  death;  au 
evangel  promising  consolation  to  the  weary.  Even  the  darker  elements  of  truth  have 
this  object  to  attain,  since  the  evil  that  they  reveal  is  only  made  manifest  that  wa 
may  see  how  to  escape  it,  or  be  prepared  to  endure  it,  or  receive  it  so  as  to  profit  by  it. 
Onthe  whole  and  in  the  end  the  truth  of  Grod  is  revealed  for  the  loosening  of  the  weary 
weight  of  men's  greatest  burdens,  the  burden  of  unforgiven  sin,  the  burden  of  impos- 
sible duty,  the  burden  of  unendurable  sorrow,  the  burden  of  unintelligible  mystery. 

II.  Men  who  do  not  bkceivb  the  revelation  ov  tbuth  may  bbgabd  it  as  a 
BUBDBN.  Thus  these  Jews  derided  Jeremiah  by  mocking  his  language  with  words, 
however,  which  expressed  their  own  sentiments  if  not  their  deeper  convictions.  To 
them  his  word  was  a  weariness,  a  very  burden.  Is  it  not  so  regarded  by  many  ?  We 
should  note  the  causes  of  this  sad  mistake.  1.  Ignorance.  The  word  is  heard,  but 
it  is  not  understood.  On  the  outside  it  is  harsh.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  much 
Divine  truth.  Far  off  it  sounds  like  grating  thunder,  terrific  and  repellant.  We  must 
be  near  to  hear  its  sweet  but  hidden  music.  2.  Want  of  sympathy.  All  truth  is 
burdensome  to  those  who  have  not  sympathy  with  it.  Spiritual  truth  is  a  weariness 
to  the  unspiritual.  3.  Partiul  faith.  Jerem'ah's  words  produced  enough  conviction 
to  rouse  fear,  but  not  enough  to  lead  to  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  aud 
goodness  of  God  in  his  acts  of  discipline  and  chastisement.  A  weak  faith  always 
makes  truth  a  burden.    To  be  joyous  and  exultant  we  must  be  trustful. 

III.  The  rejection  of  tbuth  will  bbino  a  burden.  The  revelation  is  not  a 
burden,  but  the  neglect  of  it  will  make  one  (ver.  36).  Men  turn  from  God's  truth 
for  the  trouble  they  think  it  threatens.  They  will  find  that  this  very  act  will  bring 
the  greatest  trouble  upon  their  heads.  1.  This  involves  the  loss  of  the  blessing  that 
truth  is  designed  to  bestow  upon  us.  If  we  reject  the  truth  we  must  bear  the 
inevitable  which  the  acceptance  of  it  would  have  lightened.  We  then  go  our  own  way 
to  meet  unaided  the  crosses  and  toils  of  life.  2.  This  involves  the  addHion  of  a  new 
burden  of  guilt  for  the  sin  of  rejecting  truth.  A  wilful  rejection  of  light  is,  of  course, 
wicked  and  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God.    It  must  bring  trouble. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 t.— False  shepherds  and  the  true.    The  reference  here  is  to  the  kin?*  of  the 

house  of  David,  as  the  lenders  of  a  theocratic  people  ;  and  secondarily,  to  the  spiritual 
purrose  of  all  true  kingship.  ,  ,.      . 

I.  The  misohiep  op  false  shephebdino.  Thig  is  twofold,  viz.  Bcattcring  and 
destroying.  The  false  shepherd  has  no  real  interest  in  the  sheep;  being  but  a  hireling, 
his  chief  consideration  is  a  sclHsh  one.  The  kings  of  Judah  had  sought  to  realize  their 
own  ambitions  and  to  indulge  their  own  lusts.  The  moral  and  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  people— the  foundation  of  all  real  material  prosperity— was  not  sought.  The 
royal  example  which  ought  to  have  been  influential  for  righteousness  was  directly 
opi)osed  to  this,  and  all  classes  of  the  people  were  infected  with  the  licentiousness  of 
pi ince  nnd  noble.     The  results  appeared  in  crime,  idolatry,  and  banishment. 

1\.  Its  judgment.  The  calamity  was  to  come  chiefly  upon  those  who  had  been 
unlaithful  stewards  of  great  responsibilities.  Office  wl.ich  is  thus  abused  will  soon  be 
taken  away.  According  ti  responsibility  will  be 'punishment.  He  who  causes  to 
offend  is  worse  than  the  offender,  and  will  meet  with  corresponding  seventy  of  judgment. 
The  nation  outlives  the  dynasty.  Unfaithful  shepherds  ol  the  thcdcracy  smk  in 
ignominy  and  ruin,  but  God  preserves  a  seed  to  serve  him,  and  a  geueration  to  oall 
luiB  blessed. 
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III,  Itb  correction.  The  deceived  of  God's  icojile,  Ik'iiis;  distinguished  from  th« 
deceivers,  will  undergo  a  kindlier  discipline.  Tlie  shepliLnl's  Ciire,  as  the  symbol  ol 
ruyal  responsibility,  is  intended  as  an  ideal  correcti\'e.  It  teaches  the  principle  that 
the  king  exists  fur  the  people,  and  not  vice  versa.  It  is  under  C'liiistianity  that  popular 
liberties,  naiiunal  development,  and  social  purity  have  become  thi>  aims  of  rulers.  In 
modern  times  there  have  been  many  who  have  illustrated  this  idoai  of  royalty;  but 
Ohri.st  alone  is  the  Head  of  redeemed  humanity — the  good  Sheplierd  that  lays  down 
his  life  for  his  flock.  In  him  the  throne  of  David  is  eternally  re.stired.  Not  yet  do 
we  see  all  things  put  under  him,  but  the  time  draws  nigh  when  ho  shall  rei,:^n  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  from  the  river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ancient  Israel 
depended  ior  its  very  existence  upon  spiritual  obedience  to  God's  Law.  The  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  its  ofiSces  must  respect  his  authority  and  be  actuated  by  love  to  him. 
Its  character  and  influence  must  be  purely  spiritual,  or  its  message  will  be  neutralized 
and  soon  perverted  to  unholy  ends. — M, 

Vers.  5,  6. — "  The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  I.  The  BiGHTEonsNESS  of  God  would 
RULE  IN  THE  MIDST  OP  HiB  PEOPLE.  The  question  of  the  singular  or  plural  interpretal  ion 
of  the  word  "  scion  "  need  not  trouble  us.  To  the  prophet  it  was  enough  to  declare  that 
the  offspring  of  David  would  yet  reign  in  righteousness.  All  lesser  fulfilments  of  this 
prophecy  are  thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  great  Son  of  David,  who  so  gran^Uy 
fulfilled  the  essential  conditions  of  the  prediction.  1.  Btghteousnesa  would  yet  hccomt 
the  law  of  human  life,  2.  This  would  be  achieved  through  a  personal  influence.  The 
Kins  of  men  will  wiejd  a  spiritual  sceptre,  but  his  influence  will  be  the  more  real. 
Righteousness  will  be  manifested  as  a  life  and  vindicated  in  sacrificial  deatli.  3.  The 
house  of  David  would  ie  restored  in  him  as  its  offspring. 

II.  'I  111!)  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GoD  WOULD  BE  TBANSFBBRBD  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.      "The  Lord 

our  Piigliteousness,"  belt  the  title  of  Prince  or  people,  is  sufficiently  significant  to  explain 
its  owu  essential  meaning.  There  would  be  a  transfer  of  the  righteous  character  of  the 
Ruler  to  the  ruled  ;  their  spirit  and  aims  would  be  identical  with  his  ;  and  he  would 
embody  their  ideal  life  and  present  it  to  God.  Through  him  the  Divine  righteousness 
would  lie  the  possession  of  the  least  saint.  This  evidently  could  only  be  perfectly 
accomplished  in  Christ.  Nothing  less  than  a  unity  of  spirit  and  life  with  Jesus  Christ, 
through  faith,  could  achieve  such  a  result. 

III.  The  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OP  God  thus  embodied  and  communicated  will  save 
HIS  PEOPLE.  1.  The  power  of  this  righteousness.  2.  Its  desirability.  3.  Its  attainahle- 
nes».    The  ideal  future  of  Israel  and  the  Church. — M. 

Vers.  16 — 18,  22. — "  Trying  the  spirits.'"  In  ver.  18  read,  "  For  who  hath  stood  in 
the  counsel  of  Jehovah  ?  Let  him  see  and  hoar  his  word :  who  hath  marked  his  word  ? 
Let  him  proclaim  it." 

I.  Hearers  abb  to  disceiminatb  between  false  prophets  and  trite.  A  very 
serious  permission.  But  not  for  an  occasion  only  :  to  be  exercised  whenever  the 
witnesses  conflict.  The  essentia!  principle  of  Protestantism.  The  prophet  is  one  who 
speaks  in  God's  Name  and  reveals  his  will.  The  question,  therefore,  is  of  interest  for 
all  time;  is  exceedingly  important,  but  not  morally  difficult.  1.  The  effect  of  false 
prophecy  is  disastrous.  2.  Earnest  and  prayerful  discrimination  it  the  best  safeguard 
against  religious  indifference. 

II.  A  distinguishing  test  is  furnished.  It  is  a  moral  one.  By  their  relation  to 
the  Law  of  Moses  were  the  different  prophets  to  be  judged  of.  1.  The  marks  of  the  false 
prophet.  His  influence  is  an  unrighteous  one.  He  encourages  evil-doers,  either  by 
directly  unrighteous  teaching  or  through  the  indirect  influence  which  he  exercises, 
2.  7'he  marks  of  the  true  prophet.  He  is  as  unmistakably  in  favour  of  morab'ty  and 
religion.  He  is  distinguished:  (1)  By  his  reverence.  "He  who  hath  stood  in  the 
counsel  of  Jehovah."  To  sit  in  that  counsel  would  be  to  pretend  to  be  equal  and  advise; 
but  the  true  projihct  has  no  word  "from  himself.  His  messnges  proceed  from  God,  and 
in  his  Name  he  speaks.  In  every  age  the  messenger  of  God  is  one  who  has  communion 
with  him,  is  conscious  of  a  living  Presence  and  a  revealins  Spirit.  "That  which  I 
received  of  the  Lord,  delivered  I  unto  you  :"  not  "  I  think;  I  am  of  o]iini(m,"  etc. 
No  pretence  of  hifallibility.    (2)  By  diligent  and  di.vuui  aUuuliju  to  God's  revelations, 
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[n  the  first  place  the  writti-n  Wmd,  and  in  the  next  the  spoken.  Of  the  latter,  only  the 
prayerful  and  studious  soul  cnn  be  the  vehicle.  We  have  to  be  silent  that  God  may 
speak.  The  Word  of  God  already  revealed  will  be  respectfully  and  faithfully  observed. 
Consecration  and  quietness  are  marks  of  waiting  upon  God.  And  the  message  delivered 
will  be  faithful  to  ihi'  original  that  was  seen  or  heard,  and  agreeable  to  what  is  already 
known  of  the  will  of  Gu<L  The  careless  arrogance  of  the  faUe  prophet  is  soon  corrected 
by  what  God  lias  already  revealed  of  himself.  It  is  the  devout  "hearer"  wh)  alone 
has  right  to  speak  in  Gud's  Name,  and  his  testimony  will  be  a|iproved  by  the  spiritual 
sense  of  believers  and  'signs  following."  The  spiritual  character  of  the  messenger 
of  God — how  much  of  his  message  does  it  represent  ? — M. 

Ver.  21. — Unauthorized  ministry.  The  credentials  of  the  ministers  of  God  are  ever 
a  matter  of  consequence.  E.'iceptional  service  in  the  Church  demands  exceptimal 
qualifications,  and  amongst  these  a  direct  Divine  call  is  imperative.  'I'he  wickedness 
of  those  who  usurp  sacred  office  is  that  they  ignore  the  necessity  for  such  a  call,  and, 
adding  deliberate  falsehood  to  impiety,  they  speak  in  the  Name  of  God  witliuut  having 
heard  his  voice. 

,  I.  The  conditions  of  legitimate  service  in  God's  Name.  1.  Those  who  minister 
in  his  Name  must  be  appointed  by  himself.  "  1  have  not  sent  them."  For  the  sake  of 
order  an  outward  and  conventional  human  recognition  of  office  may  be  requisite.  But 
(hat  is  not  the  essential  thing.  The  minister  of  God — prophet,  priest,  Christian 
minister — must  I'c  sent  and  set  apart  in  the  first  in.stance  by  God.  This  is  an  imme- 
diate spiritual,  D  vine  act.  It  may  be  performed  variously,  as  we  find  in  Scriiiture 
it  actually  was  ;  but  the  original  impulse  and  impression  of  obligation  are  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  may  be  impossible  to  define  the  mode,  yet  the  fact  anil  the  nature  of 
it  cannot  be  mistaken.  So  as  to  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  the  "  call  "  should 
be  attended  difference  of  opinion  may  ctist;  but  the  greatest  miinsters  of  God  have 
been  those  who  waited  until  the  Divine  ordinaiion  was  certain  and  confirmed.  A  feeble 
impulse  at  the  outset  is  less  likely  to  result  in  a  grand  consecrated  ministry.  And  yet 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  "  calling  "  cannot  be  made  sure  until  afler  it  has  been  acted 
upon.  So  little  is  it  a  mechanical  act  that  sinks  into  historical  background, — the 
individual  must  ever  have  it  present  to  his  consciousness  and  crescent  through  active 
fulfilment  of  it.  And  the  "  call "  is  ever  a  differentiated  one,  having  regard  to  special 
service.  It  is  not  enough  for  one  to  assume  the  minister's  office  merely  because  he  is 
fired  with  the  general  spirit  of  Christian  enthusiasm.  2.  Only  as  he  reveals  it  to  men 
can  they  declare  his  truth.  "  I  have  not  spoken  to  them."  The  prophei  ies  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  outcome  of  si'ecial  and  particular  inspirations,  as  a  reference  to  the 
descriptions  of  prophets  themselves  will  prove.  With  some  the  period  of  active  inspired 
utterance  was  comparaiively  brief;  others  were  visited  by  the  inspirations  of  God  all 
through  life.  But  even  the  (generally)  inspired  prophet  might  be  destitute  of  inspira- 
tion on  particular  occasions,  or  might  outlive  it.  In  such  cases  silence  is  highest 
duty  and  truest  wisdom.  "  The  Word  of  God"  on  special  occasions,  as  generally,  is  a 
finely  organized  spiritual  emanation,  a  delicate  ereation  or  outbirth  of  the  infinite 
Spirit,  and  may  be  misrepresented  by  unsympathetic,  uncnthusia.-.tic  reception.  He  must 
first  be  a  reverent,  believing  "hearer"  who  would  worthily  prophesy  or  preach  (the 
modern  phase  of  the  same  essential  work).  It  is  only  as  the  Spiiit  takes  the  "  things 
of  Christ "  and  shows  them  to  us  that  we  can  understand,  appreciate,  and  livingly 
piesent  them  to  others.  This  necessary  experience  is  finely  expressed  in  the  old  phrase, 
•'  It  was  laid  upon  me,''  or,  as  Jeremiah  has  it,  "  But  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a 
burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  boucs"  (ch.  xxv.  9). 

II.  He  who  usobps  the  sacred  orncB  is  oun.TT  or  the  oravest  ets.  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  that  that  \\  hich,  when  worthily  fulfilled,  is  pleasing  to  God,  is 
altogether  otherwise  if  illegitimately  |  erformcd.  Because  :  1.  Trvs  prophets  are  thereby 
dii.rredited.  2.  Divine  truth  is  misrepresented.  By  bald  unsympathetic  literalism,  et«. 
3.    f^ivine  truth  is  actually  contradicted. 

H  [.  God  will  repudiate  and  discredit  all  such.  Through  genuine  reveUtions. 
In  ti.e  event.  By  the  results  attendant  upon  faithful  preaching.  Tu  the  great  day 
of  iiceount. — M. 
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Virs.  23,  2i.—  T!ie  omnipresence  of  Ood.  I.  A  personal  atteibutb.  1.  InflniteTii 
near  to  all  his  creatures.     2.  All-seeing.     3.  Pilling  all  in  all. 

11  A  MORAL  iNFLUKNOE.  The  question  is  asked.  Every  conscience  confesses  it. 
The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  which  convinces  the  world  "  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment"  is  the  latest  expression  of  this.  1.  Deterrent,  2.  Intensifying.  3. 
Encouraging. — M. 

Vers.  25—27. — Dreams  that  make  the  N'ame  of  God  to  le  forgotten.  Thin  is  •  very 
difficult  passage,  but  its  general  sense  is  plain.  It  seems  to  be  ttiis  :  The  false  prophets 
whom  Jehovah  had  not  sent  imitated  the  form  of  inspired  utterance — the  dream  as 
distinct  i'rom  the  vision — which  could  most  easily  and  with  least  chance  of  detection 
be  fabricated.  This  vehicle  of  communicating  their  false  doctrines  they  strongly 
affected.  "  I  have  dreamed,  1  have  dreamed."  Although  delivering  these  utterances 
in  the  Name  of  Jehovah,  they  thereby  sought  to  alienate  the  people  from  him,  and  to 
cause  his  Name  to  be  forgot  i  en. 

I.  Persons  mat  speak  in  God's  Name  who  are  really  his  enemies.  These  false 
prophets  used  the  Name  of  Gud  to  commend  their  own  deceitful  doctrines  and  practices. 
The  latter  would  have  no  permanent  influence  apart  from  this  association.  It  is  a 
favourite  device  of  Satan  to  appear  as  an  angel  of  light.  There  is  nothing  more 
diabolical,  and  the  pretence  should  ever  be  regarded  with  critical  suspicion,  and  exposed 
without  hesitation  when  discovered.  "  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  yon.  For 
many  shall  come  in  my  Name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ;  and  shall  deceive  many  "  (Matt. 
xxiv.  5. 

II.  It  18  BAST  TO  impart  a  religious  aspect  to  that  which  is  opposed  to  trub 
RELiaiON.  Here  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  inspiration  is  employed  for  quite  another 
purpose  than  the  revelation  of  God's  truth.  Its  mystery,  vagueness,  etc.,  imposed  upon 
the  people;  and  detection  was  rendered  difficult,  as  po  one  could  be  sure  whether  the 
prophet  dreamt  or  not.  The  real  message  they  delivered  was  one  of  personal  ambition, 
lust,  etc.  So  men  baptize  their  carnal  dreams  and  desires  with  Christian  names.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  discriminate  and  to  be  sincere.  Now  it  is  a  dream,  anon  an  ordinance, 
at  another  time  a  doctrine. 

III.  Falsehood  is  most  to  be  dreaded  when  it  siMtTLATBS  truth.  1.  Because  it 
is  essentially  unaltered.  By  saying  this  is  truth,  it  is  really  no  more  so  than  at  first,  but 
it  gets  the  character  of  it.  2.  The  association  thus  created  greatly  increases  its  power. 
The  sanctions  of  religion  are  given  to  ungodly  and  sinful  practices.  Delusion  is  most 
inveterate  when  it  blends  with  superstition.  3.  It  destroys  those  whom  it  professes  to 
bless.  The  mental  habit  is  thereby  corrupted,  and  the  spiiifcual  nature  rendered  unfit 
for  real  Divine  communicaiious.  The  danger  is  not  discovered  until  it  has  made  fearful 
advances  and  worked  irrevocable  mischief. 

IV.  It  specially  provokes  the  anger  op  God.  It  is  blas|)hemy  ;  mocks  him ;  and 
arrogates  his  place  and  functions,  becoming  more  daring  with  apparent  impunity. — M. 

Vers.  28,  29. —  The  faithful  utterance  of  Divine  revelation.  If  God  in  very  deed 
reveals  his  will  to  men,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  simjily  and  truthfully  conveyed. 

I.  Human  intermixtures  with  Divine  truth  are  hurtful  and  weakening  in 
their  influence.  The  word  of  human  origin  is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Divine.  When  the  foimer  is  proved  fallible  or  untrue,  the  latter  is  discredited.  Efforts 
after  novelty  and  strangeness  generally  ensue ;  and  these  are  condemned  by  the  Word 
of  God  (vers.  30,  31). 

II.  These  are  wholly  unnecessary,  ab  the  Word  or  God  is  sufficient  fob  its 
PURPOSE.  "  God's  Word  shall  not  return  unto  him  void  "  (Isa.  Iv.  11).  It  is  the  truth, 
and  must  prevail. 

III.  The  spurious  intermixture  will  be  revealed  by  the  difference  of  its 
IFFECTS.  "  \\  hat  has  the  straw  to  do  with  the  grain  ?"— a  question  sure  to  arise  in 
those  who  receive  such  messages.  The  connection  of  the  one  element  with  the  other 
is  evidently  incongruous.  The  stalk  sustains  the  ear  which  develops  from  it  whilst 
growing;  but  when  the  field  has  been  hai-vested  the  two  are  separated,  and  have-to  be 
used  apart.  To  mix  up  the  chopped  straw  with  the  grain  would  only  be  to  spoil  the 
latter      And  so  it  is  when  human  ideas  are  mixed  with  Divine  revelations :  the  mixture 
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fails  to  edify  or  satisfy.  And  in  its  effect  upon  the  moral  nature  the  true  message  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  the  false.  "Fire,"  in  its  scorchin":,  consuming  power,  canuot 
(fell  be  counterfeited ;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  "  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rook  in  pieces  "  demonstrates  its  Iciiitimacy  as  an  instrument  of  grace  bj 
its  power  upon  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart  (Heb.  iv.  12). — M. 

Vers.  33 — 40. — Despising  prophesyinys.  I.  The  honour  of  God  19  bound  up  with 
HIS  Word.  ■  1,  It  expresses  his  character.  A  careful,  gradual  unfolding  of  himself  in 
his  attributes  and  peisonal  relations.  2.  It  declares  his  will.  (1)  His  Law ;  (2)  his 
gospel;  both  of  which  express  his  purpose.  The  prophecies  of  God  with  his  promises 
and  appeals.  3.  In  its  loftiist  embodiment — Jesus  Christ — it  is  identified  with  himself. 
(John  i.  1.) 

II.  He  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  treated  lightly.  To  do  so  would  be  to  court 
contempt,  if  not  to  condone  the  offence.  As  a  sign  of  his  displeasure  :  1.  Be  will  give 
the  false  prophets  another  message  to  deliver.  This  is  said  satirically  (ver.  33)  ;  their 
circumstances  will  prove  that  the  true  message  is  not  one  of  acceptance  but  of  rejection. 
The  whole  nation  will  be  thrust  out  of  covenant  relationship.  2.  Special  penalties  will  be 
inflicted  upon  particular  offenders.  (Ver.  34.)  Handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully 
wil  I  bring  upon  a  man  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  3.  The  word  "  burden  " 
itself  will  have  a  new  and  fearful  sigrdficance.  It  was  a  spiritual-offence  to  talk  about 
"  burdens  "  so  lightly.  People  to  whom  the  true  message  of  God  had  no  awful  impressive- 
ness  would  be  taught  reverence  and  fear  by  that  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them. 
It  would  be  a  true  "  burden,"  not  so  readily  got  rid  of  (vsrs.  39,  40). — M. 

Ver.  6. — "  The  Lord  our  Righteousness.''  How  pleasant  it  ie,  after  a  traveller  has  for 
long  days  of  travel  been  occupied  in  passing  throuijh  a  dreary,  monotouDus  country,  to 
come  to  a  region  where  Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  and  most  attractive  aspect ;  where, 
instead  of  flat  plains,  unvelieved  by  hill  or  dale,  or  any  oViject  on  which  the  wearied  eye 
can  fasten  with  deliglit,  you  find  yourself  in  a  land  of  noble  rivers  and  rushing  torrents, 
lofty  mountains  and  exquisite  valleys,  flourishing  cities  and  noble  buildings !  With 
what  pleasuie  does  the  traveller  enter  such  region  afier  the  far  different  and  far  less 
delightful  scenes  he  has  been  fatigued  with  for  so  long  !  Now,  akin  to  such  pleasure  is 
that  of  the  persevering  student  of  these  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  when  at  length,  quitting 
the  monotonous  and  painful  recitals  of  Israel's  sins,  and  the  distressing  records  of  the 
dread  judgments  of  God  which  were  to  come  upon  them  in  consequence,  with  which  tb»- 
foregoing  chapters  have  been  mainly  filled,  he  enters,  in  these  verses  which  belong  t< 
our  text,  on  a  portion  of  the  prophet's  writings  which  tells,  not  of  sin,  but  of  righteous- 
ness ;  not  of  the  Lord  the  Avenger,  but  of  the  Lord  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  tht 
Restorer  because  the  Righteousness  of  his  people.  It  is  like  an  oiisis  in  the  desert ;  like 
what  Elim  must  have  been  to  the  Israelites  after  their  weary  journey  to  Marah,  where 
burning  heat  and  thirst  and  much  distress  had  been  their  continued  lot.  And  no 
doubt  Jeremiah  and  the  faithful  few  who  adhered  to  him  were  wont  to  solace  their 
saddened  minds  by  turning  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  here,  away  from  the  dark  and 
terrible  present  to  the  bright  and  happy  future  when  Israel  should  dwell  safely  under 
the  rule  of  the  Lord  their  Righteousness.  That  was  a  bright  onlook,  by  means  of 
which  the  heavy  burden  of  the  days  in  which  the  prophet  actually  lived  and 
laboured  became  more  endurable,  and  their  spirits  were  kept  from  being  utterly 
overwhelmed.  Now,  concerning  this  glorious  name  of  Jehovah,  "the  Lord  our 
Righteousness,"  we  will  first  show  that — 

I.  This  name  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  devout  Jew  ascribing  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  an  ordinary  earthly  monarch, 
however  great  or  famous  he  might  be.  Every  Israelite  would  count  it  blasphemy  so 
to  speak  of  him.  Moreover,  the  extravagance  of  the  assertions  here  made,  if  regarded 
as  descriptive  of  an  earthly  monarch,  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  so 
intended.  How  could  any  such  be  called  the  righteousness  of  his  people  ?  Zerubbabel 
was  undoubtedly  a  noble  prince,  and  in  such  measure  as  was  possible  to  him  answered 
to  the  prophetic  description.  He  was  a  branch  of  the  house  of  David,  and  nothing  is 
known  against  him.  But  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  in  no  sense  did  he  fill  up 
the  portraiture  that  is  given  here.     Jew  and  Christian  alike  agree  that  neither  he  noi 
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any  of  his  obscure  descendants  could  possibly  answer  to  this  name  of  "  the  Lord  oiu 
Righteousness."  Both  aliko  aDBrni  that  the  promised  Messiah  is  meant,  and  to  him 
aloug  can  it  belong;.  And  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  that  Messiah  the  Scriptures  con- 
stantly assert.  He  was  "  the  Root  and  the  Offspring  of  David,"  was  born  "  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David  "  according  to  the  flesh.  Ht;  was  the  tender  Shoot,  the  Sprout 
that  sprang  from  the  original  rout  when  all  the  stock  and  branches  of  the  stately  tree 
that  had  once  growu  on  thiit  root  had  died  down,  decayed,  and  disappeared.  But  he 
was  more  than  the  Branch  of  .losse:  he  was  the  Lord  from  huaven,  the  Son  of  God. 
Therefore  to  speak  of  him  as  Jehovah  is  consistent  with  all  the  Scripture  representa- 
tions of  his  Divine  dignity.  And  although  the  day  of  his  complete  triumph  has  not 
yet  come,  nor  is  his  kingdom  fully  set  up,  still  we  clearly  see  its  beginnings,  its 
aiWance,  and  its  continual  growth,  so  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  in  all  those  coming 
glories  of  his  i;eign  on  whieh  the  ancient  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  here,  loved  to  dwell, 
bu  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  claim  this  high  and  sacred  title  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  the  Church  has  held  all  aloug  is  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness"  whom  the 
inspired  prophet  foretold.     And — 

IL  This  name  is  altogether  appkopriatb  to  him.  Not  because  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  character  alone,  nor  either  because  of  the  happy  condition  to 
which  he  would  one  day  bring  the  Jewish  people.  We  believe  that  he  will  do  for  them 
hU  th.it  is  here  said.  We  see  no  objection  to  tlje  taking  of  the  promises  made  concern- 
ing them  in  their  literal  meaning.  But  if  this  were  all  that  is  contained  in  this  name, 
then  St.  Paul  could  not  be  justified  in  claiming,  as  he  perpetually  does,  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  to  be  to  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  This  view  is  limited  to  no 
one  age,  no  one  country,  no  one  people,  but  reaches  out  to  all  everywhere  and  of 
every  age.  But  the  true  justification  of  tltis  glorious  title  lies  in  such  facts  as 
these :  1.  The  Lord  Jesus  makes  us  righteous  in  Ood's  esteem.  God  ever  demands 
righteousness.  It  is  his  incessant  appeal  here  in  all  those  prophecies.  But  it  is  here 
that  men  have  ever  lailed.  They  have  evaded  this  Divine  demand,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  sub.-.titute  all  manner  of  things  in  its  place,  and  so  to  compensate  for 
it.  They  have  n  fused  nothing  so  long  as  they  mi>i,ht  be  let  off  this.  Hence  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  "  'I'here  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  It  is  in  this  emergency  that 
"  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  "  conies  forward,  takes  up  our  case,  and  causes  us  to  be 
esteemed  righteous  \  efore  God — causes  us  to  be  looked  upon  as  what  we  really  are 
not;  as  righteous  when  there  is  much  unrighteousness  in  us  all,  and  scarce  aught 
else  in  iiome.  Of  course  this  is  oljjected  to  and  cavilled  at  not  a  little,  and  many 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  righteously  be.  But  all  the  while  the  like  is  occurring  every 
day.  Does  not  the  government  of  a  land  continually  do  things  which- involve  the 
whole  people  of  the  land,  although  many  of  them  may  entirely  disapprove  ?  Still  it  is 
the  whole  country  that  is  regarded  as  acting  by  and  through  its  government.  And 
yet  we  asseut  to  this  arrangement,  this  principle  of  representation,  as  equitable,  just, 
and  necessary.  And  not  merely  in  dealings  between  man  and  man,  but  in  those 
between  God  and  man,  this  same  principle  of  representation  may  be  seen  perpetually  ai 
work.  Assuredly  the  whole  human  race  was  represented  in  its  first  parents,  and  God 
held  it  to  be  so,  so  that  the  consequences  of  their  actions  have  passed  over  to  their  pos- 
terity right  down  to  the  present  day.  And  in  each  family  the  head  of  it  involves  all 
tiie  members,  so  that  there  are  many  innocent  victims  of  their  fathers'  sin,  and  more, 
we  trust,  who  are  recipients  of  favours  won  by  their  fathers'  virtues  and  obedience  to 
God's  will  rather  than  their  own.  It  is  the  priucijile  of  representation  again.  Is  it,  then, 
a  thing  to  wonder  at  that  a  good  and  gracious  God  should  devise  another  system  of 
representation  to  meet  and  counteract  that  whicl  •.  has  wrought  so  much  ill  ?  That  is, 
IS  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  constituted  as  much  the 
Head  and  Representative  of  his  people  as  Adam  was  constituted  the  head  and  re|iresen- 
tative  of  all  who  have  descended  from  hitu ;  that  there  should  be  a  second  Adam  aa 
well  as  a  first,  and  that  Christ  should  be  that  second  Adam,  as  St.  Paul  declares  he  is  ? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  all  this.  It  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  per- 
petually see.     And  if  he  wlio  is  our  Representdtive  desired  so  to  he,  as  our  Lord  did 

for  he  yearned  to  draw  all  men  unto  and  into  him — surely  this,  his  own  desire,  makes 
his  being  constituted  our  Representative  more  reasonable  still.  And  because  ht 
qiudiJUd  \imtii\/  fat  ihin  .ffice  to  perfectly,     lie  came  and  was  on*  ul  oi,  lived  oui 
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life,  bore  our  burdens,  submitted  to  our  sorrows,  bore  tbe  penalty  of  our  eins, "  wan  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."     Now,  if  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation be  just  at  all,  surely  it  is  still  more  so  that  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  that 
Representative.     But  if  he  be,  then,  because  he  is  altogether  righteous,  acceptable,  and 
well  pleasing  before  God,  we  must  be  60  '<oo;  yea,  we  are  so,  for  he  is  "  the  Lord  our 
Righteousni  ss."    God  looks  not  upon  us,  but  he  beholds  Christ,  who  is  "  our  Shield  ; '" 
he  looks  on  "the  face  j)f  his  Anointed."   "We  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  "Christ 
is  made  unto  us  righteousness."    2.  And  he  makes  us  to  be  as  the  righteous  in  our  can- 
ditions.     So  only  can  the  paramount  and  predominant  features  of  God's  dealing  with 
us  now  be  accounted  for.    Man  being  what  he  is,  why  should  he  be  dealt  with  so  mer- 
cifully as  he  is  ?    The  answer  is,  because  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  our  Righteousness.    If  I 
see  a  number  of  poor  destitute  people  taken,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  and  dealt  with  in  all 
kind  and  beautiful  ways,  and  I  ask  the  explanation,  I  am  at  once  pointed  to  some  one 
who  has  secured  all  this  favour  for  them,  and  by  whose  kindness  it  has  become  theirs. 
And  when  I  see  man,  despising  God,  prayerless,  sinning  daringly  day  by  day,  ungrate- 
ful, evil,  disobedient  continually,  destitute  of  all  goodness,  and  yet  treated  with  all  kind- 
ness and  love,  must  I  not  conclude  that  the  righteousness  of  another  is  the  secret  o/ 
his  mercies,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  goodly  portion  he  enjoys?    3.  But  Christ  is  "the 
Lord  our  Righteousness  "  iecause  he  makes  us  righteous  in  ourselves.    If  it  were  possible 
that  God  could  for  ever  esteem  and  deal  with  as  righteous,  not  only  those  who  were 
not  righteous,  but  who  never  could  become  so,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
the  truth  taught  us  by  this  name.    But  God's  counting  us  righteous  in  Christ  is 
reasonable  and  right,  because  we  are  in  the  sure  way  to  become  so.    For  when  any 
come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  living  faith,  a  new  will  is  given  them.    They  are,  as 
our  Lord  says,  "  born  again."    It  is  as  on  a  railway,  where  by  one  movement  of  the 
points  the  whole  train  is  turned  on  to  another  line,  and  proceeds  afterwards  in  quite 
a  different  direction.     So  by  this  coming  to  Christ  the  man  is  placed  on  another  line, 
started  in  a  new  direction ;  a  new  will  is  his,  and  he  is  a  new  man.     When  the 
turbid  stream  of  the  Rhone  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva  it  loses  its  old  character, 
and  its  waters  assimilate  themselves  to  the  exquisite  clearness  and  colour  of  that  lake, 
so  that  when  they  flow  out  at  the  other  end  they  are  as  a  new  river  altogether  —  "  old 
things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new."    So  is  it  in  the  great  change 
when  a  man  comes  to  Christ.     And  when  we  remember  that  whilst  man  looketh  at  the 
outward  appearance,  God  looketh  at  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  God  may  count 
a  man  to  be  righteous  whom  we  should  not  think  so  at  all.     If  the  will,  the  heart,  be 
Christ's,  though  it  may  be  once  and  again  overborne  by  the  fierce  rush  of  temptation,  as 
David's  wa«,  yet,  because  the  heart  is  right,  God  counts  that  man  righteous  still.  And 
this  new  will,  the  new  heart,  ever  tends  to  embody  and  express  itself  in  act.   It  will  be 
like  a  hidden  fire,  struggling  and  struggling  on  till  it  can  find  vent  and  work  its  good 
desire.     And  it  shall  do  this  in  due  time.     Meanwhile  God  but  anticipates ;  looks  on 
to  the  harvest  as  the  husbandman  does  even  when  the  blade  has  not  shown  itself  as 
yet  above  the  ground.     But  he  imputes  the  rigliteousness  of  the  harvest  to  those  fields 
though  not  a  blade  appears.     The  parent  imputes  the  righteousness  of  the  intelligent, 
loving  youth  to  the  little  infant  just  born,  not  because  it  has  it,  but  because  he  believes 
it  will  have  it.   And  God  counts  us  as  righteous,  not  alone  because  Christ  is  our  Repre- 
sentative, but  because  he  will  restore  our  souls.     He  will  make  us  righteous  in  our- 
selves as  well  as  before  God.     And  he  does  this  by  setting  before  us  in  his  own  life  the 
perfect  example,  and  attracting  us  thereto  by  an  ever-increasing  attraction ;  and  by 
imparting  to  us  his'  own  Spirit,  who  nourishes  us  in  all  goodness ;  and  by  bringing  tt^ 
bear  upon  us  the  mightiest  motives  which  can  ever  control  or  influence  the  humai; 
heart — love,  gratitude,  holy  fear,  bright,  blessed  hope,— all  these  and  yet  others  ;  so 
day  by  day  does  he  strengthen  and  confirm  the  good  will  which,  when  we  first  came 
to  him,  he  gave  us  as  his  first  gift    Thus  does  he  make  those  righteous  whom  God  foi 
his  sake  now  counts  to  be  so.     And  now — 

III.  Can  wk  sat  that  the  Loed  la  "  oub  "  Righteousness?  We  may  have  correct 
views'  on  this  great  doctrine,  we  may  believe  in  a  general  and  abstract  way  that  the 
Lord  is  the  Righteousness  of  his  people,  but  all  this  is  far  short  of  being  able  to  say 
that  the  Lord  is  our  Righteousness.  We  can  only  say  this  as  we  daily  and  habitually 
'just  him— as  we  "  keep  touch  "  with  him,  as  it  were,  continually  looking  to  him  and 
jbbeuiab.  2 " 
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relying  upon  him.  For  faith  it  is  which  vitalizes  our  connection  with  him.  The  wiref 
of  the  electric  cable  may  stretch  all  the  way  beneath  the  ocean,  and  each  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  be  joined  together  by  them;  but  there  is  no  coriimunioation  until  the  electric 
current  is  sent  along  that  cable,  and  then  the  circuit  is  complete.  Aiid  so  the 
channel  along  which  our  faith  may  pass  is  provided ;  but  until  faith  goes  from  our  heart 
— that  electric  force  of  faith — the  connecting  bond  may  almost  as  well  not  be.  Until 
then  Christ  is  a  Representative  of  man  before  God,  but  he  is  not  our  Representative. 
It  is  faith  that  vitalizes  that  connection,  and  he  is  not  our  Righteousness  until  we 
believe.  Faith  brings  us  into  real  union  with  him,  reproduces  in  us  the  mind  -which 
was  in  him,  lays  hold  on  the  grace  which  he  holds  out  to  us,  leads  us  to  repent,  to  love, 
to  obey,  to  follow  him  in  the  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Remember,  the  Lord 
demands  righteousness.  We  have  it  not  in  ourselves.  In  this  our  destitution  the  Lord 
comes  to  us  and  offers  to  be  our  Righteousness.  We  have  but  to  appropriate  and 
claim  that  which  he  ofifers.  Shall  we  be  so  sinful,  so  mad,  as  to  refuse  ?  The  great 
day  when  the  banquet  for  God's  saints  shall  be  spread  is  hastening  on,  and  we  shall 
all  of  us  be  eager  to  crowd  in  and  take  our  place  there  with  the  blessed.  But 
what  if,  when  the  King  comes  in  to  view  his  guests,  we  have  not  on  the  wedding- 
garment,  but  are  dressed  in  some  robe  of  our  own,  which  we  think  will  answer  aa 
well  ?  You  know  how  he  was  dealt  with  who  presumed  so  to  do.  Oh,  then,  that 
such  may  not  be  our  doom,  let  us  hasten  unto  Christ,  and  pray  him  now  and  for 
ever  to  bis  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness." — 0. 

Ver.  28. — "  What  it  the  chaff  to"  etc.  t  One  seems  to  see  the  flash  of  the  propliet's 
eye,  the  tremulous  emotion,  the  indignant  scorn,  with  which  he  bursts  out  with  this 
scathing  question ;  one  can  almost  hear  his  loud,  vehement  tones  as  he  taunts  with 
it  the  false  prophets,  against  whose  wickedness  he  had  been  protesting  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  this  chapter.  What  sternness,  what  biting  severity,  characterize  it ! 
As  one  has  said,  "  It  cuts  like  the  edge  of  a  razor.  As  a  sabre  flashing  over  one's 
head;  a  sword  gleaming  to  the  very  point ;  a  fire  lurid  with  coals  of  juniper; — we  are 
appalled  aa  we  glance  at  it.  It  strikes  with  implacable  resentment.  There  is  n« 
word  of  mercy  toward  the  chaff;  not  a  thought  of  clemency  or  forbearance.  He 
bloweth  at  it  as  though  it  were  a  worthless  thing,  not  to  be  accounted  of — a  nothing, 
that  vanishes  with  a  puff."  It  reminds  us,  as  su  much  in  Jeremiah's  character  and 
experience  does,  of  our  Lord's  indignation  against  the  false  teachers  of  his  day. 
What  terrible,  burning  words  were  those  which  he  uttered  against  the  "  scribes, 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  who  swarmed  around  him  I  Where  there  is  deep  love  of  God 
and  of  man,  there  cannot  but  be  such  holy  hatred  of  such  as  are  what  those  wer^ 
(vhom  our  Lord  ami  the  prophet  denounced.  Jereniiah  in  thi.s  chapter,  from  the  ninth 
verse  downwards,  has  been  pouring  out  his  soul  against  them.  He  declares  himself 
broken-hearted  because  of  tliem — by  their  conduct  and  the  woes  it  was  bringing  upon 
his  people.  He  laments  the  grievous  wickedness  of  the  nation,  but  charges  it  all 
upon  these  faithless  prophets,  who  taught  men  to  sin  by  their  bad  example,  and 
encouraged  them  therein  by  their  false  teachings.  And  as  he  thinks  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  men  and  of  their  prophesyings,  his  sacred  anger  and  scorn  mount  up  and 
burst  forth  in  these  terrible  words,  "  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord. 
Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  1  saith  the  Lord ;  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces?"  Yes,  these  are  terribly  words;  but  how  applicable,  how  necessary  they 
are  to  be  insisted  upon,  even  now  I  For,  monstrous  almost  as  it  may  appear,  men 
are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  most  prone  to  care  more  lor  the  chaff  than  for  the 
wheat ;  to  spend  themselves  on  securing  that  which  is  worthless,  whilst  that  which  is 
most  precious  they  despise.  And  the  danger  is  increased  because  those  things  which  are 
as  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  are  often,  as  the  chaff  and  wheat  themselves,  closely  associated 
together,  have  grown  up  together,  are  very  difficult  to  separaoe,  and  are  mutually 
dependent  one  upon  another.  It  is  easy  enough,  when  we  see  the  wind  driving  the 
chaff  away,  to  discern  the  difference  between  it  and  the  wheat,  and  the  inferiority  of 
t^he  one  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  whilst  the  two  are  together,  and  seeming 
so  much,  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  nature  and  value.  Now,  apply  all  this  in  regard 
to  sundry  matters  in  which  this  discrimination  needs  sorely  to  be  made.     And 

I.  To  THE  PBOPHMTiNa  OF  THE  PBE8ENT  DAT.     The  occasiou  and  connection  of  the 
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word*  we  we  considering  at  once  suggest  this  application.  And  let  us  be  grateful  to 
God  that,  amid  the  much  prophesying  of  our  own  day,  we  have  much  of  that  "  lure 
Word"  to  which  St.  Peter  bids  us  give  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Yes, 
there  are  faithful  ministries,  blessed  be  God  for  them ;  and  that  they  are  like  the  precious 
wheat,  in  contrast  to  the  worthless  chaff,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  the 
testimony  God  himself  has  given  to  them.  For,  like  the  pure  grain,  they  nourish  the 
souls  that  are  fed  upon  the  Word  they  minister.  The  instruction  that  builds  up, 
consolidates,  and  strengthens  the  spiritual  frame  is  shown  by  that  very  fact  to  be 
not  as  chaff,  but  as  wheat.  And  he  would  not  only  be  ungrateful,  but  untruthful, 
who  should  deny  that  God  has  given  and  is  maintaining  many  who  minister  to 
his  people,  whether  young  or  old,  in  the  congregation,  the  family,  or  the  school, 
the  pure  Word  of  God.  And  the  other  striking  characteristics  of  the  true  Word 
of  God  which  are  here  spoken  of  are  also  found  in  their  prophesyings.  The  Word 
of  God  which  they  minister  is  as  a  fi/re.  How  it  enlightens,  how  it  cheers,  a  son  a 
cold  wintry  day  1  How  it  consumes  the  dross  of  the  evil  nature,  burning  on  until 
all  the  evil  in  us  be  burnt  out  1  Ah,  yes,  the  pure  Word  of  God — which  still,  thank 
God,  is  preached — is  as  a  fire  consuming  the  miserable  pretences  of  self-righteousness 
in  which  the  souls  whom  it  touches  have  hitherto  been  trusting,  and  compelling  them 
to  hasten  for  shelter  to  him  who  is  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  And  it  is  a  hammer, 
which,  smiting  the  obdurate  heart,  cau.'ies  the  tears  of  true  repentance  to  flow  forth  and 
refresh  those  who  long  have  been  thirsting  to  see  such  living  waters.  As  at  Pentecost 
the  hammer  of  that  Word  fell  upon  those  hearts  which  had  been  hard  enough  to  crucify 
the  Lord,  and  it  so  smote  them  as  to  break  them,  rook-like  though  they  were,  and  they 
cried  out,  "  What  iliall  we  do  ?  "  These  are  the  signs  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  they 
are  not  wanting  still.  But  yet  there  is  much  of  instruction  given  that  is  far  different 
from  this — as  unlike  it  as  chaff  is  unlike  wheat.  It  may  be  the  ministry  of  eloquence, 
or  of  ritual,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  human  learning,  or  of  taste,  or  of  fashion ;  and  not 
a  little  of  such  ministry  there  is  in  the  present  day.  It  is  brilliant,  attractive, 
followed  by  crowds,  admired,  applauded  ;  it  is  associated  with  all  that  art,  culture, 
music,  and  ritual  pomp  can  supply  ;  it  is  very  fashionable ;  for  the  sake  of  it  humbler 
worship  is  abandoned,  though  that  which  is  abandoned  may  be  purer  and  more  whole- 
some by  far.  But  because  in  connection  with  all  this  ministry  so  pleasing  to  human 
likings  there  may  be  lacking  that  which  alone  nourishes  the  soul,  and  which  has  upon 
it  the  sure  tokens  of  the  Word  of  God,  therefore,  when  there  is  this  lack,  God  calls  it 
chaff,  and  despises  it  accordingly.  Do  not  think  that  all  these  things  are  in  themselves 
to  be  despised.  No ;  we  would  fain  have  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  surrounded 
with  all  that  can  serve  to  win  attention,  command  reverence,  and  excite  interest ;  we 
should  be  alert  to  look  out  for  such  things,  and  to  secure  them  so  far  as  we  may ;  but 
let  us  nee  to  it  that  they  be  but  subordinate,  that  they  all  are  used  as  aids  to  what 
is  far  higher  and  more  important  than  themselves — that  within  this  husk  the  pure 
grain  of  God's  Word  is  enshrined  and  preserved.  What  is  the  good  of  any  preaching  or 
instruction,  however  pleasing  or  attractive  it  may  be,  that  does  not  set  the  pure  wheat  of 
God's  Word  before  hungry  souls  ?  Souls  must  live,  and  they  cannot  live  on  chaff.  Oh 
that  all  those  who  preach  and  teach  may  more  and  more  hear  ever  sounding  in  their 
ears  this  startling  word,  "  What  is  the  chaff,"  etc.  1     Apply  this  word — 

II.  To  OUR  OWN  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTER — what  we,  each  one,  are.  If  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  humbly  striving  day  by  day 
to  do  his  will  and  to  be  well  pleasing  to  him,  then  there  is  much  that  is  wheat- 
like in  us.  That  repentance,  that  faith,  that  regenerating  grace,  that  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  its  meekness,  patience,  zeal,  love, — all  these  things  are 
as  the  wheat,  and  blessed  be  God  they  are  to  be  found  in  some  measure — would  that  it 
were  larger — in  us  all.  But  there  is  so  much  of  a  contrary  nature,  so  chaff-like,  as  well. 
Yes,  verily,  as  chaff  lying  close  by  the  side  of  our  heart,  wrapping  it  round,  long 
associated  with  it,  grown  up  with  it,  hard,  hard  indeed,  to  be  parted  from  it ;  so  ii  the 
evil  of  our  hearts,  the  fleshly  nature,  the  carnal  mind,  which  yet  clings  to  ua  aa  the 
husk  does  to  the  grain.  And  often  we  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  tell  whether  there  is 
more  of  wheat  or  chaff  about  us— whether  our  destiny  is  to  bo  stored  in  the  garner, 
or  to  be  as  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Hut  do  we  think  about  the  chafi 
and  the  wheat  as  God  thinks  about  them  ?  Are  we  willing— yea,  longing — to  be  utter  Ij 
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rid  of  the  chaff?  Are  we  content  to  bear  "  the  bruising  flails  of  Gorl's  corrections  "until 
they  have  "  thi  esbed  off  from  us  our  vain  affections  "  ?  Do  we  desire  that  every  portion  oi 
this  chaff  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  "  that  we,  wholesome  grain  and  pure  may  be,"  and  that 
only?  Perhaps  God's  flails  are  laid  upon  us  now,  or  his  winnowing  work  is  stripping 
off  much  from  us,  and  making  "  our  very  spirit  poor."  Oh,  if  it  be  but  to  rid  us  of  this 
chaff,  let  us  not  complain.  Death  itself  is  but  God's  chief  flail  "  to  purge  the  husk 
of  this  our  fiesh  away,  and  leave  the  soul  uncovered."  Complain  not,  for  "  what  is  the 
chaff,"  etc.  ?  And  not  only  the  sin  in  us,  but  much  that  looks  and  is  reckoned  as  far 
other  than  sin,  may  be,  after  all,  only  chaff.  Much  of  that  feeling  and  conduct 
which  is  associated  with  our  religious  life  may  be  of  itself  of  a  very  worthless  sort. 
Those  tears  which  flow  so  freely  when  the  preacher  is  in  a  pathetic  mood, — what 
aru  they  nil  worth  if  they  never  lead  to  a  genuine  repentance,  a  real  turning  of  the 
soul  to  Christ?  And  that  open  profession  of  religion,  coming  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  partaking  of  the  sacred  bread  and  wine,  what  is  that  if  it  be  not  the  index 
and  outward  sign  of  a  heart  that  trusts,  that  loves,  that  is  consecrated  to  Christ  ? 
And  that  correct  and  orthodox  creed  for  which  we  are  so  ready  to  show  fight,  and  the 
deniers  or  doubters  of  which  we  so  eagerly  condemn,  what  is  the  good  of  it  if  it  be 
not  the  guardian  of  a  God-fearing  and  righteous  life?  And  that  giving  of  money — for 
it  is  to  the  amount  kept  back  after  we  have  given,  and  to  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
gift,  that  God  looks  to  determine  which  is  wheat  and  which  is  chaff.  And  that  eager 
activity  in  many  forms  of  Christian  work  which  some  show,  unless  it  be  the  outcome 
of  a  heart  aglow  with  love  to  Christ,  counts  for  very  little  with  him  who  here  asks, 
"  What  is  the  chaff,"  etc.  ?  Again  we  say  we  do  not  despise  these  things — we  would 
that  there  were  more  of  them  ;  but  if  at  the  heart  of  them  there  be  not  faith  and 
love  towards  Christ,  which  alone  are  the  wheat  which  these  things  are  intended  to  serve 
and  minister  to,  then  they  are  but  as  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  We  are 
aiit  to  think  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  to  rely  upon  them  not  a  little  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  But  they  are  not  the  wheat,  only  its  husk,  and  "  what  ,  .  .  Lord."  Apply 
this  question — 

III.  To  THp;  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  Church.  And  without  doubt  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  if  the  pure  wheat  of  God's  garner  be  not  to  be  found  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere.  What  our  Lord  said  of  his  Church  at  the  begin- 
ning, "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ...  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  is  true  still.  Oh, 
how  many,  thank  God,  of  meek,  pure,  devout,  consecrated  souls  has  the  Church  ever 
numbered  in  her  fellowship,  and  does  so  even  yet!  But  still,  even  on  the  best  threshing- 
floors  the  chaff  is  mingled  with  the  wheat.  Even  those  Churches  which  claim  to  be 
most  careful  over  admission  to  their  fellowship,  and  demand  valid  evidence  to  be 
given  that  there  has  been  a  real  change  of  heart,  a  true  conversion  to  God— even  those 
can  no  more  keep  out  the  chaff  than  others  who  throw  the  responsibility  of  religious 
profession  entirely  on  those  who  make  it.  But  the  presence  of  the  chaff  along  with 
the  wheat  could  be  better  borne  if  the  two  were  always  estimated  as  they  should  be. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Let  an  unspiritual,  worldly  minded,  hard,  and  unloving  man  find  his 
way  into  a  Church — ^and  many  such  do — and  if  he  be  rich,  or  hold  a  good  position  in  the 
wMid,  he  will  at  once  be  allowed  an  influence  and  an  authority  which  he  ought  not  to 
have — no,  not  for  an  hour.  And  if  a  Church  can  get  hold  of  a  number  of  such  people, 
if  wealth,  and  social  influence,  and  education,  and  fashion  flock  to  their  doors,  tliereyou 
have  the  Church  of  Laodicea  reproduced  in  most  exact  form.  They  will  count  them- 
selves, and  others  also  will  count  them,  to  be  "  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  to 
have  Deed  of  nothing."  But  what  will  the  Lord  ssy  when  he  cometh  witli  his  winnowing 
fan  to  throughly  purge  his  floor?  We  are  sorely  templed,  all  of  us,  to  crave  with  a 
great  craving  the  presence  amongst  us  of  persons  of  influence,  wealth,  and  power.  And 
all  well  and  good  if  they  be  earnest,  godly  men  at  the  same  time.  But  we  are  in  danger 
of  welcoming  them  even  if  this  great  qualification  be  largely  absent.  And  that  we  do 
too  often  find  this  sad  intermixture  of  the  worthless  with  God's  wheat,  is  seen  in  the 
quick  falling  off  of  some  of  those  who  once  were  gathered  with  the  Church  of  Gud.    A 

little  persecution,  loss  of  worldly  advantage,  desire  to  stand  well  with  those  around, 

these  have  all  served  as  pretexts  for  not  a  few  to  break  away  altogether.  Like  "  tlie 
nautilus,  which  is  ofl»n  seen  sailing  in  tiny  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  upon  tlie 
smooth  surface  of  the  water.     It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  tempest 
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begins  to  blow,  and  the  first  ripple  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  little  mariners 
draw  in  their  sails  and  betake  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  you  see  them  no 
more.  How  many  are  like  that  1  When  all  goes  well  with  Ghrisstianity  many  go  sailing 
along  fairly  in  the  summer  tide,  but  no  sooner  does  trouble,  or  afSiction,  or  persecution 
arisp,  than  where  are  they?  Ah,  where  are  they?  They  have  gone."  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  esteem  the  wheat,  however  poor  its  surroundings,  above  all  chaff,  however 
richly  it  may  be  endowed.  And  above  all,  let  us  by  our  own  loyalty  to  God,  our 
sympathy  with  Christ,  our  love  to  our  brethren,  our  cheerful  self-sacrifice,  our  daily 
obedience,  show  that  we  are  of  those  whom  the  Lord  will  own  at  the  last,  and  not 
%a  the  chaff  which  he  will  despise  and  destroy. 

IV.  To  God's  final  estimate  of  va  all.  For  the  great  question  which  concern! 
•very  man  who  reads  or  hears  these  words  is — Which  am  I,  chaff  or  wheat  ?  And  that 
question  is  to  be  decided,  not  according  to  man's  estimate,  but  God's.  It  is  what  he 
will  judge,  not  what  we  may.  Here  in  this  world  we  are  all  mingled  together,  in  every 
Church,  family,  town,  village,  society,  or  community  whatsoever.  In  all  places, 
under  all  ciicumstances  and  in  all  ways  in  this  world,  this  commingling  of  the  evil  and 
the  good  is  found ;  the  chatf  is  ever  closely  associated  with  the  wheat.  "  Let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest,"  is  our  Lord's  command,  and  no  endeavour  of  ours  cap 
sever  the  two  completely.  But  the  very  word  "  until "  which  our  Saviour  employs 
shows  that  there  shall  be  a  separating;  time  ;  the  two  shall  not  for  ever  be  conjoined  as 
they  are  now.  "  Then  two  shall  be  in  the  field  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left.  Two  men  shall  be  in  one  bed;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  shall  be  left." 
In  the  same  church,  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  same  pew,  there  may  be  found  both 
chatf  and  wheat.  Anticipate  that  awful  separating  time.  It  will  come  upon  us  as  it 
came  upon  those  ten  virgins,  five  of  whom  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish,  but  which 
was  which  none  knew  until  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ! "  And 
so,  though  now  none  of  us  can  tell  what  those  are  who  gather  with  us,  and  join  in  the 
same  holy  service,  listen  to  the  same  gospel,  and  unite  in  the  same  prayers,  praises,  and 
confessions,  though  outwardly  we  are  all  as  the  wheat  of  God,  yet  whether  we  be  so  or  no 
God  alone  can  tell.  But  do  any  ask— How  can  I,  though  consciously  worthless  as  the 
chaff,  yet  become  as  the  wheat?  Blessed  be  God,  such  a  great  change  is  possible.  Go 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  tell  him  how  poor,  wretched,  evil,  you  know  yourself  to  be. 
Cast  yourself  down  at  his  feet.  Call  upon  him  for  his  aid.  Thou  shalt  become  a  new 
creature  in  Christ,  old  things  shall  pass  away,  all  things  shall  become  new.  The  chaff 
shall  be  changed  into  the  wheat,  death  shall  be  exchanged  for  life,  and  now,  worthless 
once,  thou  art  in  Christ  precious  for  ever,  and  the  garner  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  home.  Come  unto  Christ  in  faith  and  love,  for  the  heart  so  yielded  is  alone 
God's  wheat;  but  if  when  the  great  separating  day  comes  thou  seekest  to  find  safety  in 
aught  else,  however  precious  you  and  others  may  deem  it,  he  will  spurn  both  it  and 
you.    For  "  what  is  .  .  .  Lord."— 0. 

Vers.  5,  6. — Jehovah- Tsidkenu.  It  is  in  his  kingly  character  that  the  uprising  of 
the  Messiah  is  h  re  predicted.  The  shepherds  that  destroyed  and  scattered  the  flock 
of  God  were  the  corrupt  rulers  of  the  line  of  David.  God  was  visiting  upon  them  one 
after  another  "  the  evil  of  their  doings ; "  and  after  them  he  would  raise  up  men  of  a 
nobler  sort — men  like  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Maccabees,  who  should  be  true  leaders 
and  commanders  of  the  people  (ver.  4).  But  these,  again,  would  but  prepare  the  way 
for  One  far  greater.  Beyond  all  these  changes  the  eye  of  the  prophet  is  fixed  on  the 
time  when  out  of  the  seemingly  withered  root  of  David  a  sapling  shall  arise,  "  the 
righteous  Branch;"  One  who  sliall  perfectly  realize  the  Divine  idea  of  "a  ruler  of 
men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4)— the  King  who  shall  "  reign  in  riohteousness,"_  and  of  the 
"  mc'tiase  of  whose  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end  "  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  xi. 
1—6;  xxxii.  1 ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  Towards  him  the  hopes  of  loyal  hearts  through  every 
previous  age  reached  forth.  In  him  the  "desire  of  all  nations"  finds  its  glorious 
fulfilment."  "And  this  is  the  name  whort'oy  he  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness."  In  unfolding  the  full  significance  of  this  name,  consider  (1)  the  personal 
righteouthess  of  Christ,  (2)  the  way  in  which  that  righteousness  becomes  ours. 

I.  His  FEBSONAL  BIGHTE0U8NBSS.    He  Is  emphatically  "  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,^ 
he  one  only  absolutely  righteous  being  ever  born  into  the  world.    Our  huni»n  nature, 
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the  beauty  and  harmony  of  which,  in  the  person  of  Adam,  -he  father  of  our  race,  the 
touch  of  moral  evil  had  defaced  and  destroyed,  appeared  again  in  him,  the  "second 
Adam,"  in  all  its  sinless,  faultless  perfection,  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of  evil. 
And  this  not  as  a  development,  but  as  a  new  Divine  revelation  ;  not  as  the  consum- 
mate product  of  moral  forces  inherent  in  our  nature,  but  as  a  supernatural  plienomenon, 
a  miracle,  in  the  sphere  of  man's  moral  life.  In  him  the  "  righteousness  of  God " 
appeared,  embodied  and  illustrated  in  human  form.  Our  faith  in  tliis  historic  fac 
rests  on  different  grounds.  1.  'I'he  angelic  testimony  (Luke  i.  35).  2.  The  diref/t 
testimony  of  the  Father  (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5).  3.  His  declarations  respecting  himself 
(John  viii.  29,  46 ;  liv.  30 ;  xv.  10 ;  xvii.  4).  4.  'J'he  witness  of  his  enemies  (Judas, 
Herod,  Pilate  and  his  wife,  the  Roman  centurion).  5.  The  apostolic  testimony  (Acts 
iii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  vii.  26  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  22 ;  1  John  ii.  1 ;  iii.  5).  6.  The  pro- 
found  impression  left  on  our  spirits  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Gospel  records.  The 
absolute  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  in  the  fabric  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  to  doubt  or  deny  it  is  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  whole.  But  his 
righteousness  means  more  than  faultless  personal  character.  It  includes  the  positive 
fulfilment  of  the  Father's  purposes  and  of  the  work  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 
"  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,"  etc.  (John  xvii.  4).  "  Wherefore  when  he 
cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering,"  etc.  (Heb.  x.  5 — 10).  His  was 
a  righteousness  wrought  out  through  all  the  patient  obedience  of  a  blameless  life, 
consummated  in  the  vicarieus  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  cross.  As  the  sunbeam 
receives  no  contamination  from  the  foulest  thing  on  which  it  may  chance  to  fall,  so 
did  he  pass  triumphantly  through  all  the  evil  of  the  world  and  go  back  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Father  with  a  purity  as  unsullied  as  that  in  which  he  came.  "  Declared  to  be 
the  Sou  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  "  (Rom.  i.  4). 

II.  How  HIS  EiOHTBODSNEss  BECOMES  ouBS.  1.  As  the  ground  of  OUT forgiveness.  Faitn 
in  him  as  our  righteous  "  Advocate  with  the  Father  "  delivers  us  from  condemnation. 
We  believe  in  no  "  transference  of  a  moral  quality."  As  a  man's  sins  are  his  own  and 
not  another's,  so  whatever  of  virtue  theve  may  be  in  him  belongs  to  himself  alone. 
But  is  it  incredible  that  God  should  deal  with  sinful  men  in  the  way  of  meicy  because 
of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "  ?  "  He  was  made  siu  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  "  (2  Cor. 
V.  21).  There  is  an  instinctive  witness  in  our  souls  to  the  fact  that  if  "  grace  reigns" 
towards  us  it  must  be  "  through  righteousness."  This  is  God's  answer  to  that  instinct  : 
"  By  the  righteousness  of  One  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  ol 
life "  (Rom.  v.  18).  2.  As  the  inspiring  cause  of  our  personal  savctijication.  The 
gospel  is  God's  method  of  making  men  righteous,  not  a  scheme  by  virtue  of  which  he 
reckons  them  to  be  so  when  they  are  not.  Faith  in  Christ's  mediatorial  work  as  the 
ground  of  forgiveness  draws  the  soul  irresistibly  into  living  sympathy  with  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  fellowship  with  him  without  sharing  his  spirit  and  becoming 
"righteous  even  as  he  is  righteous."  Not  more  surely  does  the  prepared  surface 
receive  the  picture  the  sun's  rays  paint  upon  it,  than  does  the  reverent,  trustful,  loving 
soul  reflect  his  image.  "  We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass,"  etc.  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18).  Thus  does  his  righteousness  become  ours.  3.  As  the  rectifying  power  in  the 
general  life  of  the  world.  "  A  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom," 
and  wherever  he  reigns  the  discords  of  the  world  are  resolved  into  a  blessed  harmony. 
He  is  the  Creator  of  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  riehteous- 
uess."— W. 

Vers.  23,  24. — 7%e  omnipresent  God.  It  is  an  essen|ially  heathen  conoeptioii  of 
the  Deity  against  which  these  grand  words  bear  witness.-.  There  were  two  false  ten- 
dencies of  the  heathen  mind  to  whicli  the  Hebrew  faith  was  a  perpetual  rebuke one 

was  that  of  thiuking  of  the  Deity  as  dwelling  remote  from  the  ways  of  men,  "  throned 
in  sequestered  sanctity,"  too  lofty  to  take  any  interte-it  in  the  affiiirs  of  earth;  the 
other  tl)at  of  localizing  and  limitiug  the  Deity,  conceiving  of  him  as  exeroising  a 
partial  jurisdiction,  as  Ijelonging  to  a  particular  place  and  people.  The  God  of  the 
Jews  was  no  mere  distant  abstraction,  but  an  ever-present,  ever-active  power;  aot  the 
^od  of  one  uaktion  only,  but  of  the  "  whole  earth."     Coasider— ■ 
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I.  The  truth  about  God  here  indicated.  Two  attributes — omnipresence  and 
omniscience — are  asserted.  But  ttiey  are  so  mutually  dependent  and  so  inseparable 
as  to  be  virtually  one.  By  the  very  necessity  of  his  Being  as  the  infinite  Spirit,  God 
is  not  more  in  one  place  or  sphere  of  existence  than  another,  but  aUke  in  all,  "  afar 
off"  as  wall  as  "at  hand,"  filling  heaven  and  earth;  and  wherever  he  is,  there  he  is  in 
all  the  fulness  of  his  perfect  intelligence,  not  observant  or  cognizant  of  some  things  or 
beings  more  tlian  others,  but  having  infallible  knowledge  of  all.  Note  respecting  this 
divine  attribute :  1.  Its  mystery.  The  being  of  One  who  is  thus  superior  to  the 
limitations  of  space  and  time  and  to  all  our  finite  conditions — to  whom  there  is  no 
nearness  and  no  distance,  neither  past  nor  future,  nothing  new  and  nothing  old,  to 
whom  "all  things  are  naked  and  opened," — must  needs  be  inscrutable  to  us.  Our 
boldest  images  are  but  the  veil  of  our  ignorance,  and  even  the  subliraest  representations 
of  the  inspired  Word  leave  the  problem  as  insoluble  as  ever.  The  celebrated  dictum, 
"  His  centre  is  everywhere  ami  his  circumference  nowhere,"  in  no  way  helps  us  to 
any  real  consprehension  of  infinity;  and  such  grand  poetic  utterances  as  those  of 
the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm,  however  much  they  may  find  their  echo  in  the 
depths  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  only  call  forth  the  confession,  "  Such  knowledge 
is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it."  2.  Its  moral  tignificance. 
The  moral  conditions  involved,  the  moral  attributes  associated  with  it,  and  their  direct 
relation  to  ourselves,  clothfe  it  with  profound  interest  and  solemn  importance.  If  God 
were  at  an  impassable  distance,  it  might  little  signify  to  us  what  his  moral  attributes 
were.  But  now  that  he  is  thus  near — 9.  presence  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  an  eye 
that  is  always  searching  us  through  and  through,  a  hand  that  is  always  laid  upon  us — 
the  question  as  to  what  his  dispositions  towards  us  are  is  one  of  unspeakable  moment. 
His  absolute  knowledge  of  us  is  connected  with  a  present  secret  act  of  judgment, 
prophetic  of  the  open  judgment  to  come.  And  it  is  his  perfection  that  is  thus  coming 
into  perpetual  contact  with  our  imperfect  thoughts  and  ways.  His  holy  love  is  the 
light  that  searches  into  us,  the  fire  that  tries  us.  This  attribute  of  omniscience  derives 
tremendous  importance  from  the  fact  that  "our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  3.  The 
individuality  of  its  application.  "Can  any  hide  himself?"  Like  all  other  Divine 
truths,  this  is  nothing  to  u?  until  we  bring  it  to  bear  on  our  own  personal  condition 
and  doings.  The  fact  itself  is  independent  of  all  our  thoughts  about  it,  and  even  of 
our  very  existence.  But  for  it  to  have  any  real  influence  over  us  we  must  reduce  it 
froni  its  vague  generality  to  the  narrow  compass  of  our  own  being,  and  concentrate 
the  force  of  it  upon  the  single  line  of  our  own  daily  history—"  Thou  God  seest  me." 
We  apprehend  the  universal  truth  aright  only  so  far  as  that  cry  of  Hagar  expresses 
our  soul's  deepest  consciousness — as  if  the  whole  world  of  accountable  beings  around 
us  were  annihilated,  and  we  stood,  as  in  the  solitudes  of  a  desert,  alone  with  God. 

II.  Thb  fbaotioal  effect  that  tbuth  may  be  expected  to  pboducb.  We 
cannot  imagine  one  more  fitted  to  have  a  salutary  influence  in  every  way  upon  us. 
Let  God  be  to  you  only  a  distant  object  of  contemplation,  as  .he  is  to  the  mere  theo- 
logical disputant,  and  with  whatever  attributes  you  may  clothe  him,  they  touch  no 
part  of  your  being  with  any  living  power.  Conceive  of  him,  in  a  dreamy  pantheistic 
way,  as  a  mere  impersonal,  all-pervading  force,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  belief  to 
elevate  your  moral  character  and  ennoble  your  life.  But  believe  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  text,  and  you  embrace  the  grandest  and  most 
influential  truth  the  human  soul  is  capable  of  entertaining.  The  truth,  rather,  will 
possess  you,  as  no  other  truth  can,  moulding  and  governing  your  whole  nattu-e,  and 
adapting  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to  every  aspect  of  your  being  and  life. 
Chiefly  two  lessons  are  enforced  :  1.  Self-scrutiny.  We  shall  be  concerned  to  become 
acquainted  with  ourselves  that  we  may  know  how  far  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  our 
moral  life  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  the  life  of  God.  Not  that  a  mere  curious 
and  anxious  habit  of  testing  the  qnality  of  one's  own  I'eelings,  and  weighing  and 
measuring  one's  motives,  has  necessarily  any  healthy  moral  effect.  It  may  be  the 
reverse.  But  the  sense  of  God  will  naturally  awaken  a  desire  that  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  towards  him  may  be  a  right  and  happy  one.  "  If  our  heart  condemn 
us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,"  etc.  (1  John  iii.  23,  24).  The  loyalty  of  the  heart 
to  God  is  the  essential  principle  of  a  religious  life.  The  sin  of  these  false  prophets 
was  the  loosening  of  the  bond  of  their  Bpiritual  allegiance  to  him.    "  They  stood  not 
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in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord."  Tn  the  onse  of  the  Pharisees,  their  external  proprietiei 
were  hut  the  veil  of  internal  hoUowness  "and  corruption  and  death;  and  Christ  said  to 
them,  "Ye  are  they  that  approve  yourselves  unto  men, but  God  knoweth  your  hearts." 
Let  our  hearts  be  right  with  God,  let  the  main  stream  of  our  inner  life  be  flowing 
heavenwards,  and  we  need  not  tremble  to  know  that  "  all  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whtna  we  have  to  do."  'L  Earnest  preparation  for  thefuturt 
and  final  Judgment.  "  He  hath  appointed  a  day,"  etc.  (Acts  xrii.  31) ;  "  We  must 
all  appear,"  etc.  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  Your  personal  alienation  from  God  may  give  you 
little  trouble  now,  but  "  what  will  you  do  when  he  riseth  up  ?  when  he  visiteth,  what 
will  you  answer  him  ? "  (Job  ixxi.  14).  There  is  no  way  of  preparation  for  the 
solemn  judgment  of  the  future  but  in  that  personal  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  that 
moral  cleansing  and  righteousness  of  life,  that  comes  through  fellowship  with  the 
Saviour  (PhiL  iii.  9). 

"  Low  at  his  oroBS  we  view  the  day 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  awkj, 
And  thus  prepare  to  meet  him." 

w. 

Vers.  1 — +. — Shepherdf,  bad  and  good.  I.  The  sentence  on  the  unfaithful 
BHSTHEBDS.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  special  and  emphatic  of  all  Jeremiah's  references 
to  the  unfaithful  shepherds.  Nowhere  does  he  go  into  such  detail  as  Ezekiel  does 
(ch.  ixxiv.).  But  whatever  may  be  lacking  in  illustrative  detail,  the  essential  facts 
are  mentioned.  Here  are  men  upon  whom  is  laid  a  charge  such  as  is  laid  on  a  shepherd 
by  the  owner  of  the  pasture  and  the  flock.  The  business  of  such  a  man  is  to  provide 
food  for  the  flock,  defend  it  from  beasts  of  prey,  prevent  as  far  as  he  can  any  of  the  flock 
from  wandering ;  and  if  any  should  wander  do  his  best  to  restore  them.  This  might  be 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  the  literal  shepherd  of  the  literal  sheep.  It  required 
courage,  watchfulness,  patience,  promptitude,  and  above  all,  fidelity.  And  yet  even  a 
shepherd  enriched  by  these  virtues  might  have  many  losses  and  failures.  God  knew, 
indeed,  that  for  kings  and  persons  in  authority  to  guide  those  under  them  was  a  task 
more  arduous  far  than  that  of  shepherding  sheep ;  and  it  was  not  mere  failure  that  he 
complained  of.  He  complained  because  there  had  been  no  serious  attempt  to  attain 
success.  The  very  men  who  should  have  ruled  firmly  and  righteously  and  with  fidelity 
to  Jeliovali  had  been  spoilers  of  the  sheep,  using  them  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and 
leaving  every  one  to  do  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  rulers  had  thus  rejected 
the  authority  and  service  of  Jehovah  and  set  up  self  in  his  place.  Self  was  to  rule,  self 
was  to  be  served.  The  sentence  upon  this  traitorous  conduct  is  given  in  very  general 
terms,  but  was  none  the  less  real  and  effective.  God  did  visit  on  these  rulers  the  evil 
of  their  Joints.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  hint  of  this  in  passing,  to  show  that,  while 
God  delights  in  mercy,  he  must  also  always  be  just.  The  great  matter  to  be  spoken  of 
here  is  the  restoring  and  securing  of  the  scattered  flock,  and  if  the  judgment  on  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  mischief  is  simply  mentioned  in  passing,  it  is  enough. 
Besides,  we  must  remember  that  the  sheep  also  had  their  share  of  the  shame.  Tlie  rulers 
could  not  have  done  so  much  harm  if  under  them  there  had  been  a  people  of  a  widely 
diflerent  spirit. 

II.  The  restoration  of  the  scattebbd.  The  pastors  are  spoken  of  as  those  who 
have  destroyed  and  scattered  the  sheep.  The  mischief  they  do  is  therefore  not  confined 
to  a  simple  scattering.  That  which  is  destroyed  cannot  be  restored.  But  the  part  that 
has  been  scattered,  God  has  in  his  keeping ;  and  in  due  time  he  will  bring  it  together 
again.  Note  how  Jehovah,  who  announces  punishment  to  the  unfaithful  shepherds 
because  thoy  have  scattered  and  dispersed  his  flock,  goes  on  to  say  that  his  own  hand 
has  been  concerned  in  this  same  dispersion.  Here  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  God 
overrules  calamities.  Though  it  is  the  recklessness  of  evil  men  that  has  scattered 
Israel,  yet  the  good  hand  of  God  is  stronger  than  any  hand  of  man  ;  and  the  dispersion 
has  been  into  such  directions  as  God  saw  to  be  best.  Though  these  remnants  of  the 
flock  were  far  from  their  proper  pasturage,  they  were  nevertheless  in  safe  places,  where 
they  would  be  exercised  in  a  truly  profitable  discipline.  They  were  perhaps  but  a  very 
feeble  remnant  as  man  counts  feeblene-,8,  and  yet  in  God's  hands  a  small  part  may  be  mort 
effectual  for  his  purposes  than  the  incongruous  whole  bom  which  U  ha^  been  separated. 
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There  may  he  in  it  a  peculiar  coherency  and  submissiveness,  and  a  peculiar  energy  of 
growth;  so  that  the  proniiKe  of  fruitfulnesa  and  increase  will  be  amply  fulfilled.  The 
Divine  course  of  action  with  this  remnant  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  followed 
with  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  repeopling  of  the  world  after  the  Delu^je. 

III.  The  suFnciBNOY  of  pastoral  oversight  promised  fob  the  future.  Of  bad 
shepherds  there  have  been  only  too  many,  and  of  good  shepherds  none  have  been  sc 
good  but  what  they  might  have  been  a  great  dual  better.  The  cause  of  all  these  bitter 
experiences  haSj  however,  lain  with  the  people  themselves.  Wanting  to  be  like  nations 
roundabout,  they  desired  kings  ;  and  God  gave  them  these  desires  to  the  full,  to  show 
what  the  end  would  be.  Then  when  the  fully  of  the  sheep,  in  trying  to  choose  shep- 
herds of  their  own  devii^ing,  has  been  illustrated  sufficiently,  God  sends  shepherds  who 
shall  be  true  shepherds.  He  alone  is  able,  as  he  alone  has  right,  to  a^ipuint  such 
shepherds  as  will  be  equal  to  all  the  serious  charge  put  into  their  hands.  No  pastors 
will  be  able  to  do  anything  for  God's  Hock  save  those  who  are  indubitably  of  God's, 
appointment.  Our  wisdom  is  to  allow  God  to  provide  out  of  his  knowledge,  rather 
than  try  ourselves  to  provide,  seeing  how  ignorant  we  are.  The  acceptance  of  God's 
true  teachers  and  guides  has  to  come  at  the  last,  and  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  would  be  spared  if  this  acceptance  were  allowed  to  come  at  the  first. — Y. 

Vers.  5,  6. —  The  righteous  Scion  of  David.  What  is  general  in  vers.  3  and  4  now 
becomes  exceedingly  definite.  Attention  is  directed  to  one  particular  person  in  whom 
shall  centre  all  the  blessings  that  can  come  through  a  king  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
days  are  coming  in  which  he  will  rule  in  the  midst  of  a  kingdom  worthy  of  him. 
Jehovah  sees  these  days  coming  as  a  watchman  might  observe  people  approaching  in 
the  far  distance  and  moving,  steadily  in  the  right  direction.  These  days  are  on  the 
way,  and  the  actual  experience  of  them  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  In  these  days  will 
appear— 

I.  A  Scion  of  David.  "  Branch  "  is  a  somewhat  misleading  word  here,  especially  con- 
sidering the  use  which  is  made  of  the  branch  in  the  New  Testament.  The  branch  is 
properly  taken  in  relation  to  the  trunk,  both  being  parts  of  a  living  whole.  "  I  am  the 
Vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  Instead  of  the  Christ  being  spoken  of  as  a  Branch  from 
David,  David  is  rather  to  be  spoken  of,  by  virtue  of  his  faith  in  the  coming  One,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Chjist.  The  real  meaning,  of  course,  is  that,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
one  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  David  will  fulfil  these  puri)oses  of  God  and  the  conse- 
quent hopes  of  devout  men.  Hence  the  importance  which  belongs  to  the  genealogies 
in  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  more  the  Gospels  are  looked  into,  the  more  it  will  be  seen 
how  they  are  constructed  on  certain  lines  indicated  in  the  prophecies.  The  two  Gospel 
genealogies  become  additionally  credible  when  we  leflect  what  a  motive  there  was  to 
preserve  the  record  of  lineal  succession  from  David.  Consideiing  how  uncertain  it  is 
that  any  man  will  have  lineal  desceudants  centuries  aiier  his  own  times,  it  is  a 
peculiarly  noticeable  miracle  that  he  who  appeared  something  like  a  thousand  years 
after  David  to  do  such  great  works,  should  have  been  unquestionably  David's 
descendant,  born  at  Bethlehem  and  named  as  Son  of  David  by  the  common  people. 

II.  A  righteous  Soion  of  David.  In  a  not  unreasonable  sense  of  the  word,  David 
was  himself  a  righteous  man.  We  cannot  say  anything  for  him,  any  more  than  for 
ourselves,  if  we  contrast  him  with  the  righteous  God,  But  we  have  also  to  look  at  him 
over  against  the  vile  men  with  whom  he  was  so  often  in  conflict,  men  who  appear  not 
to  have  had  one  generous  feeling  or  upward  aspiration.  Especially  we  must  contrast 
him  with  some  of  his  own  descendants.  When  we  look  down  the  line  as  far  as  history 
gives  the  opportunity,  we  see  first  good  men  and  then  bad  men.  And  it  is  a  great  mystery 
in  the  Christ's  human  nature  that  he  should  have  been  a  Scion  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
gooid  iu  this  line.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  recollect :  1.  That  David,  who  was 
righteous  in  a  modified  sense,  was  in  due  time  followed  by  a  descendant  who  was  com- 
pletely righteous.  He  who  was  ever  reaching  forward,  trying  to  approximate  more  and 
more  to  tho'will  of  God,  was  followed  by  One  who  revealed  that  will  in  all  the  conduct 
of  hia  life  on  earth.  2.  That  even  as  a  bad  father  had  a  good  son  (or  take,  as  a  very 
striking  illustration,  the  bad  grandfather  Manasseh  and  the  good  griindson  Josiah),  so 
all  these  bad  kings  had  in  due  time  a  successor  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  undefilcd 
\iy  any  taint  that  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  come  down  from  them,    As 
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we  thick  of  the  contrasts  thus  furnished,  the  use  of  all  these  deplorahle  records  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  comes  manifestly  out.  The  mischief  and  misery  which 
wicked  kings  can  work  must  be  seen  in  all  their  hideousness,  so  that  all  the  more  a 
disposition  may  be  excited  to  attend  to  the  blessings  which  Jesus  will  secure  and 
multiply  when  he  comes  to  reign  as  King. 

III.  The  prospbeitt  op  this  righteous  Kino.  It  must  he  made  clear  in  some 
great  and  everlastingly  conspicuous  instance  that  practical  righteousness  is  followed  by 
prosperity,  and  that  nowhere  is  the  connection  more  sure  between  a  cause  allowed  fully 
to  operate  and  its  full  effect.  The  most  hurtful  kind  of  wickedness,  the  men  who  commit 
it  do  not  delight  in  for  its  own  sake.  Their  aim  is  outward  prosperity,  to  secure  riches 
in  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  way  ;  and  this  may  necessitate  a  degree  of  wickedness  of 
which  oftentimes  they  seem  not  in  the  least  conscious.  Then,  of  course,  in  the  end  the 
prosperity  proves  corrupt  and  ruins  the  man  who  risked  everything  for  it.  But  now 
turn  to  the  individual  experience  of  Jesus.  His  course  in  this  world  had  nothing  in  it 
of  prosperity  as  some  count  prosperity.  He  lived  in  poverty ;  he  did  not  live  Icing ;  and 
he  died  as  criminals  die.  All  these  experiences,  however,  only  bring  out  the  real 
prosperity.  After  the  cross  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  and  power  began  in  the 
acceptance  of  him  by  hearts  that  be  had  completely  subdued.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  king  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  never  any  one  who  has  elicited  such  whole-hearted 
homage,  such  complete,  faithful,  self-denying  service.  He  prospers  and  he  makes  his 
servants  prosper.  The  more  his  glory  shines,  the  more  their  lives  are  brightened.  This 
surely  is  indeed  a  royal  prosperity. 

IV,  The  prosperity  of  the  people  is  indicated  :  1.  By  the  king's  own  action  in 
judgment  and  righteousness,  or,  as  we  might  otherwise  put  it,  in  righteous  judgment. 
As  one  in  authority  and  power,  he  has  to  give  decisions,  and  these  decisions  are  always 
righteous.  Human  kings  were  arbitrary  and  capricious ;  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
political  necessities,  had  much  to  do  with  the  decisions  they  gave.  But  with  this 
righteous  Scion  of  David  it  is  very  different.  He  lays  down  great  principles  which,  if 
men  would  only  attend  to  them  and  take  in  the  spirit  of  them,  would  stop  all  dis- 
putings  and  litigations.  2.  By  the  security  of  the  people.  The  subjects  of  Jesus  have 
true  safety.  They  are  safe  in  themselves  and  safe  in  their  spiritual  possessions.  He 
who  enables  them  to  acquire  the  true  riches  shows  also  how  to  hold  them  fast ;  else  the 
riches  would  not  be  true  riches  at  all.  And  it  is  not  the  least  boon  that  he  gives  them 
the  power,  if  only  they  have  faith  to  exercise  it,  of  living  without  anxiety  and  distrac- 
tion. It  is  very  dishononring  to  our  great  King  not  to  believe  that  all  our  best  interests 
ar»  perfectly  safe  in  his  charge. — Y. 

Ver.  14. — Prophets  strengthening  the  hands  of  evil-doers.  Jeremiah  had  much  to 
say  at  different  times  on  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  prophets — how  flatly  opposed  they 
were  in  all  their  conduct  to  that  required  by  the  duties  of  their  ofiice,  how  utterly 
negligent  they  were  of  the  great  opportunities  of  rebuke  which  were  peculiarly  their 
own.  And  there  stands  in  this  verse  an  expression  which  gives  a  climax  to  their  evil- 
doings.  A  prophet  shows  himself  most  of  all  au  evil-doer  when  he  upholds  the  hands 
of  evil-doers. 

I.  The  prophet  is  required  in  a  special  manner  to  do  what  he  can  to 
WEAKEN  THE  HANDS  OP  EVIL-DOERS.  All  who  respect  the  Will  of  God,  and  feel 
symj.athy  with  what  is  right  and  true  and  Divine,  are  bound  to  hinder  bad  men  in  their 
actions;  but  he  who  held  the  office  of  a  prophet  among  the  people  of  God  was  looked 
to  as  speaking  with  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  a  private  person.  Officialism,  with 
all  its  drawbacks  and  perils,  with  all  its  risk  of  self-assertion,  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  practical  religion.  It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  to  put  a  bad  man  iato  a 
holy  office  is  to  bring  that  office  into  contempt,  but  surely  it  is  also  true,  on  the  othur 
hand,  that  a  good  man  in  a  holy  office  has  his  power  lor  good  much  increased.  Here 
in  Israel  at  this  time  there  was  a  multitude  of  evil-doers,  doing  evil  with  both  hands 
earnestly.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  doubtless  those  who  did  evil  with  weak  and 
uncertain  hands.  It  is  matter  of  thankfulness  that  evil-doers  are  so  often  practically 
restrained  in  this  way.  Disposition  is  willing,  but  resolution  is  weak.  There  is  the 
desire  to  do  very  bad  things,  but  the  courage  is  lacking.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
in  those  enemies  of  our  Lord  who  were  so  often  hindered  in  their  design*  because  thej 
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feared  the  people.  If  all  the  evil  could  be  done  that  is  desired  to  be  done,  society  wou'  1 
become  intolerable.  Now,  the  peculiar  mischief  that  these  prophets  did  was  in  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  wicked  men  who  were  also  weak.  They  spoke  encouragingly, 
and  perhaps  drew  them  on  by  example.  Hence  evil  was  done  openly  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  done  secretly.  Conspiracies  and  alliances  became  more  practicable. 
Evil  was  made  to  put  on  the  aspect  of  good,  and  men  did  energetically  with  perverted 
consciences  what  otherwise  they  might  have  done  with  much  hesitation,  and  therefore 
with  diminished  force.  There  are  certain  men  always  to  whom  evil-doing  becomes 
easy  when  it  becomes  respectable.  Thus  we  see  how  great  were  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets. 

II.  Hence  we  see  something  of  what  A  ddtt  and  oppobtunitt  belono  to  all 
Christian  people.  Are  not  all  the  Lord's  people  prophets,  if  only  they  choose  to 
regard  their  opportunities  ?  With  regard  to  evil  men,  it  is  especially  laid  on  us  to 
hinder  t^eir  action  by  all  wise  and  rightful  means.  The  formation  of  their  designs  we 
cannot  hinder ;  we  cannot  see  beneath  the  surface,  and  prevent  the  germination  of  the 
poisonous  growth ;  but  when  it  appears  above  the  surface,  we  may  do  our  best  to  pluck 
it  out.  Under  the  specious  guise  of  love  for  individual  liberty  we  may  tolerate  the 
greatest  evils  till  they  grow  beyond  our  control.  The  man  who  took  a  tiger's  cub  for  & 
pet  found  it  become  perilous  long  before  he  expected.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  the  modern  equivalents  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Such  men 
appear  from  time  to  time,  and  we  should  pray  for  insight  that  we  may  discern  their 
mission  and  claims.  Such  men  are  sent  to  weaken,  and  ultimately  to  paralyze,  the 
strong  hands  of  the  wicked.  They  are  the  representatives  of  great  causes;  and  if 
through  cowardice,  self-indulgence,  and  fear  of  being  thought  peculiar,  we  neglect 
them,  then  we  may  do  much  harm. 

III.  The  great  importance  of  strengthbnino  the  hands  of  all  who  want: 
TO  BE  GOOD.  They  are  so  often  weak  in  action.  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  "  They  are  hindered  by  strong  temptations  which  come  in  their  way,  when  they 
are  striving  to  get  nearer  God's  ideal  for  them.  They  are  in  need  of  sympathy.  They 
have  to  be  helped  in  reaching  encouraging  views  of  Divine  truth.  They  need  to  be 
remembered  in  prayer,  and  generally  to  have  more  heart  and  spirit  put  into  them ; 
then,  having  abundant  life  within,  they  will  not  lack  force,  steadiness,  and  persistency 
of  hand.  If  we  are  actively  engaged  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  good,  we  are  to 
this  extent  weakening  the  hands  of  the  eviL  And,  finally,  it  is  very  consoling  to  recollect 
that  when  those  who  profess  to  be  good  are  found  strengthening  the  hands  of  evil- 
doers, this  is  precisely  the  time  when  God's  indignatiou  is  aroused  and  his  opposition 
most  effective.    "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  " — Y. 

Ver.  16. — Speaking  the  vision  of  one's  own  heart.    Observe — 

I.  There  is  the  putting  of  one's  own  imagination  in  the  place  op  God's 
TBnTH.  A  prophet,  divinely  sent,  expresses  the  words  which  God  has  put  into  his 
mouth,  or  reports  the  vision  which  God  has  made  to  rise  before  him.  If,  then,  it  was 
true  that  these  prophets,  as  prophets,  were  speaking  only  the  vision  of  their  own  hearts, 
it  was  quite  enough  to  condemn  them.  It  is  very  possible  that  they  had  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that  they  were  speaking  the  truth.  In  the  days  when  prophetic 
vision  was  vouchsafed  to  man  nothing  was  easier  than  for  a  heated  imagination  to  see 
whatever  it  wanted  to  see  ;  and  then  the  subject  of  this  vision  would  persuade  himself 
that  the  vision  was  of  Godl  How,  then,  was  a  prophet  to  know  that  what  he  had  seen 
was  truly  of  Ood  ?  'J'he  answer  is  very  largely  to  be  found  in  considering  the  sense 
(if  burden  and  responsibility  which  evidently  rested  on  true  prophets.  About  a  true 
[rophet  there  was  nothing  egotistic,  conceited,  or  impetuous.  Generally,  too, he  had  to 
say  things  which  were  painful  for  a  sensitive  man  to  speak,  and  humiliatmg  for  self- 
v\illed  people  to  hear;  whereas  these  prophets  against  whom  Jeremiah  warns  the  people 
managed  to  say  things  very  agreeable.  We  read  that  they  proclaimed  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  evil-doer.  Now,  whatever  peculiarity  there  was  in  the  visions  given  to  the 
prophets,  it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  nothing  contradictory  to  God's  holiness  and 
his  laws,  so  clearly  expressed,  for  human  life.  When  prophets  came  with  visions 
contradicting  human  self-will  and  human  expectations,  there  was  in  this  a  presumption 
that  they  were  sent  of  God.    David  desired  to  build  a  house  for  God  in  place  of  the  old 
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tabernacle,  and  doubtless  the  desire  seemed  to  be  one  to  which  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible objection.  Natlian,  however,  had  a  vision  by  which  David  was  forbidden  to  build. 
It  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  go  to  the  king  with  a  message  inore  accordant  to  his 
wishes,  but  he  could  only  speak  what  God  had  shown  him — a  word  requiring  submission 
of  the  human  will  to  a  higher  and  a  wiser  one.  So,  turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  A&anias  at  Damascus  and  Peter  at  Joppa  receiving  visions  which  seemed  to  them 
full  of  incredibility,  going  right  in  the  face  of  all  their  previous  experiences  and  con- 
victions. Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  lyina 
prophecies  were  purchased  with  money.  People  paid  the  diviners  to  hear  pleasant 
things,  and  pleasant  things  must  be  told  them  even  if  they  were  false. 

II.  There  were  effective  tests  for  these  vain  imaginations  for  any  who 
CARED  TO  EMPLOY  THEM.  Honest  miuds  know  how  to  receive  a  true  prophet.  There 
is  a  subtle  S3  mpathy  between  speakers  of  the  right  sort  and  hearers  of  the  right  sort. 
God,  who  sent  so  many  prophets  to  Israel,  was  not  likely  to  leave  Israel  without  a  sure 
way  of  testing  them.  So  if  the  propliet  or  dreamer  of  dreams  gave  the  people  a  sign  or 
wonder,  and  then  told  them  to  go  after  other  gods,  they  might  thereby  know  that  he 
was  a  deceiver.  No  sign,  however  specious  and  wonderful  it  be,  can  make  that  a  truth 
to-day  which  yesterday  was  a  lie.  Every  fresh  prophet  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
tried  and  approved  prophets  who  have  gone  before  him.  There  is,  indeed,  no  greater 
peril  than  to  turn  away  from  any  true  messenger  of  God ;  and  hap[iily  there  is  no  need 
to  do  so,  through  uncertainty  as  to  his  credentials.  Any  one  who  points  out  a  present 
wrong  in  our  lives  that  needs  to  be  put  right  immediately,  is  to  that  extent  a  prophet 
of  God ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  ventures  on  certain  predictions,  then  all  we  can  do  is  to 
wait.  Gamaliel's  shrewd  advice  cannot  be  too  constantly  kept  in  mind.  What  we 
cannot  be  certain  about  while  a  thing  is  in  the  seed  will  be  made  clear  when  it  conies 
to  the  fruit.  Tlie  most  important  matters  are  ever  those  on  which  we  have  to  decide 
at  once ;  and  G>>d  never  fails  to  send  forth  his  light  and  truth  so  as  to  make  the 
decision  right, — Y. 

Vers.  23 — 32. —  The  giving  forth  of  the  word  of  man  as  the  word  of  Ood.  I.  God's 
UNPAILINO  OBSERVATION.  AH  the  reasonings  within  the  minds  of  these  false  prophets 
are  open  to  God.  They  themselves,  audacious,  and  to  some  extent  self-delnded, 
reckon  on  not  being  detected.  They  speak  what  the  people  wish  to  believe,  and  are 
thus  pretty  certain  of  finding  acceptance  from  them.  But  they  forget,  or  rather  they 
have  never  properly  understood,  the  omnipresence  of  God.  If  this  attribute  of  (Jod 
had  been  a  reality  to  their  minds,  they  would  not  have  come  so  much  under  idolatrous 
influences.  The  possibility  of  lying  or  in  any  way  distorting  and  manipulating  the  truth 
seems  to  depend  on  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  God  is  indeed  everywliere, 
filling  all  space,  so  that  his  eye  and  ear  are  everywhere.  When  we  read  of  God  appear- 
ing to  men  in  different  places,  we  know  that  the  men  travelled  from  one  plaos  to 
another ;  but  God,  even  when  he  appeared  to  them  in  the  new  place,  was  not  a  whit  the 
less  remaining  in  the  old.  That  God  is  everywhere  is  a  truth  meant  to  have  a  most 
confirming  and  cheering  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  but  because  this  truth  is  not- 
apprehended  man  both  loses  what  he  was  meant  to  enjoy,  and  becomes  presumptuous 
and  reckless  in  his  practical  denial  of  God's  authority.  God,  therefore,  makes  his  assur- 
ance through  the  true  prophet  that  his  eye  is  upon  every  movement  of  the  false  ones. 
Those  who  assure  themselves  that  God  is  ignorant  would  be  far  wiser  in  reckoning  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  most  vigilant  and  penetrating  mind  among  their  fellow-men. 

IL  God's  observation  being  such,  the  proceedings  of  these  prophets  can  be 
EXACTLY  KNOWN.  What  is  here  said  of  the  false  representations  of  thi  se  prophets  is 
given  forth,  not  as  the  result  of  human  inquiry,  but  of  a  divinely  perfect  observation. 
Not  all  that  God  thus  saw  was  here  described,  but  only  such  things  as  the  needs  of  the 
times  demanded  to  be  made  known.  Far  more  might  have  been  told  that  was  true, 
but  tbere  was  no  need  to  tell  it.  God  does  not  publish  the  wicUedness  of  these  prophets 
for  any  delight  that  he  has  in  exposing  them,  but  that  he  may  be  justified  in  the  sif  lit 
of  the  people  for  the  things  that  he  is  about  to  do.  In  their  hearts,  the  prophets  must 
have  known  that  the  thoughts  of  those  hearts  were  discovered.  How  important  it  is 
to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  indications  as  to  the  wickedness  of  wicked  men  in 
the  Scriptures  come  from  him  who  is  the  omnipresent  and  omniscient  One,  who  sui;;; 
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everything  exactly  as  it  is,  and  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  those  spealung  his  Word 
just  those  expressions  which  will  di'scribe  the  tilings  essential  to  be  known !  God  pub- 
lished the  deeds  and  character  of  these  false  prophets  that  those  who  were  true  to  hin? 
might  guard  against  them.  So  Jesus  warned  his  disciples  against  the  time-honoured, 
time-consecrated  pretensions  of  the  Pharisees.  God  puts  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
keep  near  him  a  feeling  which  guards  them  against  all  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
make  a  pretence  of  being  interested  in  holy  things. 

III.  There  is  in  this  passage  a  special  charge  against  the  prophets,  to  which  the  pre- 
liminary and  more  general  accusations  lead  up.   The  piophets  are  charged  with  making 

a    CONFUSION    BETWEEN   THE    HUMAN    AND   THE    DiVINB    IN    THEIK    UTTERANCES.      This 

charge  is  summed  up  in  the  question,  "  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  V  "  or,  as  it  is 
more  nearly  rendered,  "  What  has  the  straw  to  do  with  the  grain  ?  "  The  straw  and 
the  grain,  close  together  as  they  may  be  for  a  while,  are  separated  at  last ;  and  one  will 
by  no  means  serve  the  purpose  of  the  other.  Grain  is  meant  for  man's  support,  and 
straw  will  not  tal^e  its  place.  Straw  has  its  own  place,  and  may  be  very  useful,  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  it.  But  if  straw  and  grain  are  to  be  all  mixed  up  together,  the  result 
will  be  very  unsatisfactory.  We  all  need  to  hear  in  mind  tiiis  illustration,  for  we  may  • 
all  have,  to  some  extent,  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  being  prophets  of  God.  He  is  a 
rare  man  who  can  tell  forth  things  exactly  as  they  are.  It  is  not  for  man,  by  a  plau- 
sible eclecticism,  to  take  something  of  human  experience  and  something  of  Divine 
revelation  and  mix  them  up  into  what  he  trusts  may  somehow  prove  acceptable  to 
men.  Human  experiences  and  conjectures  have  their  part.  When  a  man  honestly 
tells  us  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  we  know  how  to  estimate  his  statement ;  and  when 
he  comes  professedly  with  a  Divine  message  we  have  some  notion  how  to  test  him. 
But  what  shall  we  do  with  him  who  claims  to  limit  and  modify  Divine  revelation,  so 
that  it  may  fit  into  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  inexorable  moulds  of  human  reason  ? 
We  must  ever  make  the  distinction  between  the  straw  and  the  grain  in  our  search  for 
truth.  Sorne  truth  is  discoverable  by  observation,  experiment,  deduction ;  other  truth 
only  by  the  spiritual  intuitions  of  a  devout  and  humble  mind  placing  itself  before  the 
statements  of  Divine  revelation.  So  with  regard  to  human  and  Divine  guvernmcnt. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  acting  go  as  to  please  both  God  and  men.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  building  up  a  perfect  society  out  of  such  elements  as  we  have  at  present.  On 
one  band,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  society  in  the  actual  existence  of  it. 
What  we  make  a  law  to  ourselves,  in  our  own  individual  relations  to  God,  we  cannot 
impose  on  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  allow  the  low  conceptions  which 
others  may  have  of  God's  claims  to  drag  us  down  to  their  level.  Let  God's  Law  stand 
out  distinct  and  authoritative  before  our  minds  to  guide  us  in  our  individual  life. 
That  Law  must  not  be  in  any  way  modified,  under  a  notion  that  compliance  with  it  is 
impossible  of  attainment.  If  we  persevere  in  receiving  God's  Word  and  persevere  in 
lepeating  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  make  its  way  mightily,  not  as  by  brute  force, 
hut  because  it  is  tke  Word  of  truth,  the  Word  that  has  abiding  fitness  for  the  deepest 
rxeedi  of  men. — Y, 


EXPOSITION. 
CHAPTEB  XXIV. 


Again  Jeremiah's  ungrateful  task  U  to 
take  up  an  attitude  of  direct  opposition  to  the 
king(comp.  ch.  xxii.  13 — 30),  though,  indeed, 
Zedekiah  personally  is  so  weak  and  depen- 
dent on  others  that  he  neither  deserves  nor 
receives  a  special  rebuke.  He  and  all  the 
people  that  are  left  are  likened  to  very  bad 
figs,  the  good  figs — the  exiles — having  been 


cateU,  not  only  by  the  phrase,  "  Jehovah 
showed  me"  (comp.  Amos  vii.  1,  4,  7  j 
viii.  1),  but  by  the  contents  of  the  vision. 

Ver.  ]. — Two  baskets  of  figs  were  set  be- 
fore, etc.  (comp.  Amos  viii.  1 — 3).  The 
description  is  apparently  based  on  the  law 
of  firstfruits  (comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  2),  where 
the  "  basket "  is  mentioned,  though  not  the 
word  here  used.  The  baskets  were  set 
down  in  readiness  to  be  examined  by  the 
priests,  who  rigorously  rejected  all  fruit 
that  was  not  sound.    The  princes  of  Judah 


picked  out  and  sent  to  Babylon,  whence  ^  ^jjo^j  phrase  for  all  the  leading  men. 
theywillone  day  be  restored.  The  vision  whethermembersoftherojal  family  or  heaai 
ia  purely  an  interior  process.    This  U  indi-      of  the  principal  families  (comp.  ch.  xxvii 
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20).  The  carpenters  and  smiths;  rather, 
the  erafttmen  and  smiths  ("  craftsmen  "  in- 
cludes workers  in  stone  and  metal  as  well 
as  wood;  the  Hebrew  word  ia  rendered 
"smith "in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19). 

Ver.  2. — Like  the  figs  that  are  first  ripe. 
The  early  spring  fig  was  considered  a  special 
delicacy  (comp.  Isa.  xxvii.  4  ;  Hos.  ix.  10); 
"  flcus  prfficox,"  Pliny  calls  it  ('  Hist.  Nat.,' 
XV.  19,  quoted  by  Trench).  Tristram  sug- 
gests that  the  "  bad  figs "  were  those  of  a 
sycamore  tree. 

Ver.  5. — Acknowledge  them;  or,  lalie 
knowledge  (notice')  of  them  (as  Ruth  ii.  10, 
19). 


Ver.  6. — I  will  build  them,  etc.  (comp.  ch, 
i.  10;  xii.  16).  As  the  next  verse  shows, 
it  is  not  merely  outward  prosperity  that  ii 
meant,  but  spiritual  regeneration. 

Ver.  8. — And  as  the  evil  figs.  (So  ch.  xxix. 
16.)  That  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Those  who  had  fled  thither  during  the  wai 
(comp.  ch.  xlii.,  xliii.);  hardly  those  who 
bad  been  carried  captive  to  Egypt  with 
Jehoahaz,  who  would  presumably  have  been 
of  the  better  sort,  such  as  are  symbolized 
by  the  good  figs. 

Ver.  9. — And  I  will  deUver  them,  etc. 
(see  on  oh.  xv.  1,  and  comp.  ch.  xxix. ;  Dent 
xxviU.  37). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — Two  baskets  of  figs.  I.  Moballt  men  abb  diyibible  ikto  two 
DISTINCT  CLASSES.  The  two  baskets  of  figs  represent  two  classes  of  Jews :  the  basket 
of  good  figs,  Jeconiah  and  his  followers ;  the  basket  of  bad  .figs,  Zedekiah  and  his  party. 
The  great  distinction  between  these  was  moral.  There  were  princes  in  both  classes ; 
yet  the  one  stood  far  higher  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  other.  1.  The  deepest  line  of 
cleavage  which  runs  down  through  all  sections  of  mankind  is  moral;  all  other  sepa- 
rating marks  are  more  superficial.  2.  There  are  in  the  main  hut  two  classes — the  good 
and  the  bad — though;  of  course,  within  each  of  these  great  varieties  occur.  3.  Both  of 
these  classes  tend  to  grow  extreme.  The  good  figs  are  very  good,  the  bad  are  very  bad. 
Character  is  tendency.  As  character  develops  it  moves  further  on  along  the  lines  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Good  men  incline  to  grow  better  and  bad  men  worse.  Like  the 
rivers  which  flow  down  the  two  sides  of  a  great  watercourse,  lives  that  begin  in  similar 
circumstances  and  are  near  together  for  a  season,  if  they  once  diverge,  are  likely  to 
separate  more  widely  as  the  years  pass. 

II.  The  best  men  mat  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  good  figs  represent  the 
Jews  who  suffered  most  severely  from  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  were  torn 
from  their  homes,  robbed  of  their  property,  driven  into  captivity;  the  bad  figs  represent 
the  seemingly  more  fortunate  Jews  over  whose  head  the  tide  of  invasion  passes,  leaving 
them  still  in  their  homes  and  in  quiet,  and  also  those  who  escaped  from  it  entirely  by 
a  flight  into  Egypt.  We  may  often  notice  that  very  good  people  are  not  only  not 
spared,  but  suffer  the  most  severe  calamities.  The  sinless  One  was  a  "  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief."  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job.  Great  misfortunes  are  certainly  not  indications  of  great  guilt ;  often  of 
the  reverse.  1.  Hi>j;h  character  may  directly  invoke  trouble.  It  rouses  the  opposition 
of  the  wicked ;  it  feels  called  to  dangerous  tasks  and  to  a  mission  which  excites  enmity; 
it  maintains  a  fidelity  that  excludes  many  avenues  of  escape  which  would  be  opefi  to 
men  of  lower  moral  principles.  2.  God  may  bless  and  honour  his  better  children  by 
sending  to  them  the  severer  ti  ials.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  There- 
fore chastisement  is  an  evidence  of  God's  love.  Good  men  should  understand  this,  and 
not  be  surprised  at  the  advent  of  trouble,  but  expect  it ;  not  be  dismayed  at  the  incon- 
gruity of  it,  but  recognize  its  fitness;  not  despair  of  themselves,  and  think  .that  they 
njust  be  hypocrites  after  all,  nor  doubt  and  distrust  God,  but  submit  to  what  is  clearly 
foretold  and  wisely  arranged. 

III.  God  looks  favoueablt  on  those  who  submit  to  his  chastisements.  The 
good  figs  represent  those  Jews  who  obey  the  message  of  Jeremiah  and  submit  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Chaldeans  as  to  a  Divine  chastisement ;  the  bad  figs  stand  for  those 
Jews  who  resist.  It  requires  faith  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  submission. 
On  the  face  of  it  such  conduct  would  appear  uupatriotic  and  cowardly,  while  resistance 
would  seem  noble  and  brave.  It  may  take  more  courage,  however,  to  submit  than 
to  resist.  There  is  .1  yielding  which  is  calm  and  reasonable  and  really  brave,  since  it 
InTolves  the  curbing  of  instinctive  combativeness  and  the  pursuit  of  an  unpopulai 
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course — one  sure  to  be  misunderstood  and  to  provoke  calumny.  The  sole  guide  must 
be  sought  in  the  question  of  what  is  right,  what  is  God's  will.  We  are  not  called  to  a 
fatalistic  passiveneas.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  self-defence  or  flight  may  be 
evidently  right.  What  we  are  to  submit  to  is  not  all  opposition,  all  possible  trouble, 
but  God's  will,  the  trouble  which  we  know  he  has  sanctioned.  All  the  good  fruit  ol 
chastisement  will  be  lost  if  we  rebel  against  it.  No  greater  proof  of  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  loyalty  to  the  majesty  of  God  can  be  found  than  a  quiet,  unmur- 
muring acceptance  of  his  harder  requirements. 

IV.  The  hakdest  suffebino  mat  lead  to  the  happiest  results.  The  captives 
are  to  be  restored.  Those  Jews  who  remain  in  the  land  are  ultimately  to  be  driven 
forth  as  "  a  reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse."  The  short,  sharp  suffering 
will  end  in  ultimate  good.  The  temporary  escape  will  be  followed  by  final  ruin. 
1.  God's  chastisements  are  temporary  ;  they  will  give  place  to  lasting  blessedness.  The 
present  affliction  is  light  just  because  it  endures  "  but  for  a  moment"  (2  Cor.  iv.  17). 
Even  if  they  outlast  the  present  life,  what  is  this  brief  span  of  earthly  trial  coi' pared 
with  the  blessedness  of  an  eternity  ?  2.  God's  chastisements  work  our  good.  They 
directly  tend  to  produce  the  happier  future^  The  tearful  sowing  is  the  cause  of  the 
joyful  harvest.  The  spiritual  improvement  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  discipline  of 
sorrow  is  at  once  a  source  of  future  blessedness  and  a  justification  for  it.  "  It  is  good 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  3.  A  culpable  avoidance  of  Divine 
chastisement  is  highly  dangerous.  The  escape  from  temporary  trouble  must  incur  greater 
future  trouble;  fur  (1)  it  prevents  the  chastisement  from  working  the  good  in  us  which 
would  have  led  to  a  happier  future,  and  (2)  it  adds  a  new  offence  of  direct  rebellion 
against  God  which  must  invoke  upon  the  head  of  the  offender  a  terrible  judgment. 

Vers.  6,  7. — Prosperity  restored.  I.  After  chastisement  has  been  kightlt 
EECEIVEB,  God  looks  favourably  on  his  children.  He  sets  his  "  eyes  upon  them  for 
good."  Men  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  God  as  from  a  keen  and  fatal  scrutiny.  But  God 
is  not  always  looking  as  the  Judge.  He  beholds  his  children  with  love.  There  is  a 
wonderful  tenderness  in  this  gaze,  like  that  of  a  mother  fondly  watching  over  her  suf- 
fering infant — a  deep  pity  for  sorrow,  an  earnest  care  to  ward  off  harm,  a  kindly  will 
to  bestow  all  real  good.  It  is  blessed  iudeed  to  be  so  beheld  by  God.  There  are  men 
possessed  of  such  great  power  and  influence  that  some  consider  a  favourable  look  from 
them  sufiScient  to  make  their  fortune.  What  must  be  the  effect  of  God  setting  eye* 
on  a  man  for  good? 

II.  When  God  looks  favourably  on  his  children  he  may  secure  theib  tem- 
poral PROSPERITY.  This  will  not  always  happen,  for  it  will  not  always  be  for  the 
real  good  of  men.  Still,  it  does  often  occur.  We  are  too  ready  to  confine  the  recognition 
of  God's  action  in  our  lives  to  the  sterner  sides  of  it.  God  sends  prosperity  as  well  as 
adversity.  If  he  banishes,  he  restores  ;  if  he  pulls  down,  he  builds  up  again.  And  the 
joy  of  the  restoration  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  building  exceed  those  of  earlier  times. 
If  earthly  prosperity  comes  from  God  it  is  real  and  solid.  God  can  maiutaiu  it  after 
he  has  bestowed  it.  He  will  build  so  that  none  shall  pull  down.  The  man  who  is 
innocently  enjoying  a  prosperity  sent  by  God  need  have  no  superstitious  fears  of  a 
jealous  Nemesis.  He  is  not  secure  from  trouble ;  but  he  has  no  special  ground  for 
apprehending  it  simply  because  he  is  happy  at  present. 

III.  Whkn  God  looks  favourably  on  his  children  he  will  certainly  secure 
THEIR  SPIRITUAL  PROSPERITY.  This  is  Seen  in  a  restoration  of  a  true  knovyledge  of  God. 
1.  It  is  good  for  us  to  know  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  here  represented  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  of  duty  as  in  the  light  of  a  form  of  spiritual  blessedness.  The  loss 
of  this  knowledge  leads  to  th^  darkness  of  a  godless  life.  The  enjoyment  of  this  know- 
ledge is  eternal  life  (John  xvii.  3).  2.  A  true  knowledge  of  God  is  the  recognition  of 
God  as  he  is — q»ite  another  thing  from  our  common  conception  of  his  nature.  Then  we 
see  and  leel  the  grandeur,  the  mystery,  the  glory  of  "  the  eternal."  3.  This  knowledge 
of  God  depends  on  the  condition  of  our  hearts.  The  "  heart "  represents  the  whole 
inner  life.  When  this  is  rightly  disposed  we  can  know  God,  and  only  then.  What 
we  need,  therefore,  is  not  a  new  revelation,  but  a  change  of  heart.  When  our  soul  is  in 
sympathy  with  God,  when  our  spiritual  vision  is  open,  we  can  see  indications  of  God's 
presence  and  character  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure.    4.  The  right  condition  of 
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heart  for  knowdng  God  must  he  produced  by  God.  God  promises  to  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  him.  He  only  can  create  the  heart  anew.  The  greatest  blessing  of  redemption 
is  that  he  will  do  this. 

IV.  Tkb  welfabe  of  God's  children  is  restored  by  thk  eestoration  of  thk 
CLOSE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  THEM.  "  They  shall  he  my  peoplie,  and' I  will  be 
their  God."  This  relation  is  twofold.  God  exercises  paternal  influences,  they  engage 
in  filial  duties.  1.  God  takes  them  under  his  care.  They  are  his  people,  to  be  guarded 
and  blessed  by  him.  So  Christians  are  God's  peculiar  people  (1  Pet.  li.  9).  2.  J'hct, 
take  God  for  their  portion.    He  is  their  God— theirs  to  worship,  serve,  love,  rejoice  in. 

V.  The  restoration  op  true  prosperity  depends  on  the  genuine  return  of 
God's  people  to  their  fidelity  to  him.  The  restoration  was  not  a  mere  compensa- 
tion for  the  troubles  of  the  exile.  Happiness  does  not  necessarily  follow  trouble.  The 
father  runs  to  meet  the  prodigal  son  when  he  returns,  but  cannot  regard  him  favoui 
ably  before  this.  1.  This  return  must  be  with  the  heart.  Kepentance,  of  all  acts, 
must  be  genuine  and  heartfelt.  A  formal  acknowledgment  of  God  without  a  change  of 
heart  is  a  mockery  and  an  iuSult  to  him,  which  can  bring  us  no  good.  2.  This  return 
must  be  with  the  whole  heart.  A  partial  return  to  God  is  no  true  return.  Ue  claims 
the  whole  heart  or  none  of  it. 

Ver.  10. — Sword,  famine,  and  pestiletice.  I.  Trouble  begets  teoublk.  War  devas- 
tating the  fields,  checking  industry,  rubbing  stores,  etc.,  leads  to  famine;  famine  and 
war  create  horrible  causes  of  pestilence.  Trouble  does  not  tend  to  relieve  itself,  but 
the  reverse.  The  poor  become  poorer,  the  wretched  more  miserable.  Hence  the  need 
of  a  salvation  outside  ourselves. 

II.  Trouble  is  cumulative.  The  full  force  is  not  often  felt  at  first.  One  by  one 
the  blows  foil  upon  Job.  Thus  each  is  felt  most  acutely.  Though  we  can  bear  present 
calamities  unaided,  we  still  need  a  refuge  for  the  future. 

III.  Trouble  is  various  in  form — sword,  famine,  pestilence.  If  we  are  not  touched 
by  one  kind  of  trouble,  we  may  fall  under  another.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  escape  the 
sword,  only  to  perish  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lence ?  Future  punishment  will  probably  be  various  in  kind,  yet  so  adapted  to  all 
varieties  of  character  and  condition  that  none  of  the  impeniteut  will  be  able  to  escape. 

IV.  Trouble  must  be  conquered  by  redemption,  not  evaded  by  flight.  We 
may  flei;  from  some  trouble,  but  cannot  from  all.  When  this  is  judicial  it  is  searching 
and  penetrating,  so  that  none  can  elude  it.  It  is  vain  to  rest  in  the  assurance  that  we 
have  been  able  to  devise  means  for  resisting  many  troubles.  The  army  of  them  is  so 
vast  that  no  victory  over  scattered  detachments  can  affect  our  ultimate  condition. 
This  fact  should  nut  induce  despair,  but  urge  us  to  turn  to  the  full  deliverance  of 
Christ's  redemption  (Rom.  viii.  1). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver».  1—10. — 3%«  two  baskets  of  Jigs ;  or,  predetermining  influeneu.  These  are 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  opposite  development  of  character  in  two  sets  of  persons 
in  slightly  differing  circumstances,  but  rather  of  the  primary  influence  of  Divine  faith 
as  contrasted  with  the  want  of  it  amidst  the  trials  of  life.  The  people  left  behind 
were  disposed  to  felicitate  themselves  over  their  brethren  who  had  been  carried  off  into 
Chaldea,  but  this  impression  is  corrected  by  Jeremiah.  The  exiles  were  the  true 
people  of  God,  and  were  to  be  under  his  constant  supervision  and  loving  care ;  the 
others  were  to  be  cast  off,  to  become  a  prey  to  inner  corruption  and  the  unchecked 
destructive  influences  of  the  world. 

L  The  mystery  of  the  Divine  election.  From  comparatively  similar  circum- 
stances to  evolve  distinct  types  of  character  and  destiny.  Out  of  the  same  clay  to  mould 
the  saint  and  the  sinner.  It  is  the  old  lesson  of  the  potter  in  another  form.  There  ia 
nothing  in  a  man  himself  to  account  for  God's  favour.  He  chooseth  whom  he  will  an/i 
rejecteth  whom  he  will.  Yet  is  it  true  that  he  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner  fa  v 
rather  that  all  should  come  unto  him  and  live. 

IL   ThB  MAKMta  W   WHICH  El.ECTIVK  OBACK  MANlFKSTs  IToELf.       1.    KecaUilig.     (V« 
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«.)  How  unHkely  nnder  the  eireninstancei !  Yet  rendered  credible  by  the  nrnvkable 
)ndividuality  of  the  Jewish  people  from  age  to  age.  Reconstituting.  (Ver.  6.)  The 
figure  is  twofold — building  and  life-rgrowth  (of.  Eph.  ii,  21,  22).  Spiritually  recreating. 
(Ver.  7.)  The  aim  of  the  previous  discipline;  but  the  beginning  of  great  national 
glory  and  blessedness.  For  connection  of  these  prooessfis,  of.  Hom.  viii,  28 — 30.  2. 
Circumstances  are  made  to  subserve  a  merciful  purpose.  The  immediate  condition  of 
the  Chaldean  exiles  might  appear  a  harder  one  than  that  of  their  compatriots  at  home ; 
but  in  the  end  this  would  turn  to  their  salvation.  Not  only  will  God  overrule  all 
things  for  the  good  of  his  people,  but  he  will  use  them  for  their  spiritual  education. 
The  influence  of  circumstances  is  thus  shown  to  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
spiritual  state  of  those  who  are  surrounded  by  them.  3.  Circumstances  are  appointed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  obstinately  impenitent.  Moral  reprobation  and  ^litical 
annihilation  were  to  come  upon  these.  There  would  be  no  swerving  or  slackening  in 
the  execution  of  their  sentence.  This  is  agreeable  with  the  character  of  him  who 
hates  sin  with  an  eternal  hatred.  The  climax  of  misery  here  indicated  is  but  a  faint 
suggestion  of  that  which  will  follow  upon  rejection  of  the  gospel.  And  yet  how 
simple  are  the  elements  of  such  a  punishment  I  God  has  but  to  withdraw  his  grace, 
and  the  inner  depravity  of  nature  will  work  unchecked  its  fearful  consequences, 
accelerating  and  directing  the  external  circumstances  of  life,  And  all  this  has  another 
aspect,  which  is  full  of  comfort  to  those  who  are  spiritually  inclined.  The  faintest 
dawn  of  repentance  is  the  opening  of  the  "door  of  hope;"  and  when  the  heart  is 
changed  the  tendency  of  untoward  circunistance  at  once  is  altered,  and  the  positive 
blessings  of  God  again  return. — M. 

Vers.  1—10. — Calamity  with  Ood  and  without  him.  I.  To  the  child  of  obacg. 
1.  It  is  a  chastening.     2.  A  restoration, 

II.  To  THE   UNGODLY.     1.  An  influence  depreciating  character.  2.   A  source  of 

restlessness  and  fresh  transgression.     3.  An  ever-increasing  evil.  4.  An   ultimate 

destruction. — M.  * 

Vers.  1 — 10. — Punished  for  salvation;  left  alone  for  destruction.  A  general  principle 
of  God's  moral  government.  The  flower  of  Judah,  about  to  be  deported  to  Babylon, 
are  followed  by  the  prophet  with  wistful  gaze.  They  are  the  seed  of  the  true  Israel ; 
whereas  those  who  are  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  home  are  to  be  of  no  account  in 
God's  purpose. 

I.  How  DIPFEBBNT   OFTEN  ABB    THE    EXTERNAL    FKOM    THE    SPIRITUAL   PKOSPECTS  OF 

MEN  !  Jeconiah  and  his  companions  might  have  been  pitied  by  their  friends  lelt  behind. 
The  outward  position  of  any  one  is  no  index  of  his  relations  with  God. 

II.  Present  trial  mat  be  a  proof  of  Divine  love,  and  present  immunity  from 

MISFORTUNE  18  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BE  TAKEN  AS  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  DlVINB  FAVOUR.    "  Whonl 

tlie  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  Punish- 
ment was  needed  to  atone  for  the  past  and  purify  for  the  future.  The  exile  in  Babylon, 
with  its  deprivation  of  political  and  religious  privilege,  was  a  new  point  of  view  for 
the  captives.  It  is  a  familiar  experience  to  hear  men  who  have  done  well  in  the  world, 
or  who  have  had  a  comparatively  smooth  life,  say, "  God  has  blessed  us."  This  statement 
is  often  open  to  question.  God  may  simply  let  alone  those  whom  he  has  given  up.  The 
lethargy  induced  in  many  by  good  fortune  is  to  be  guarded  against.  Count  them 
happy  that "  endure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Inward  depravity  will  soon  work 
the  destruction  of  those  in  whom  it  remains* 

IIL  The  glory  op  the  Divine  in  man  is  evolved  from  the  humiliation  of  the 
HUMAN.  A  mere  remnant.  How  few. of  those  who  went  forth  would  return  1  Children's 
children  might  be  blessed,  but  not  they  themselves.  And  even  then  it  would  require 
not  only  reorganization,  but  rebirth  in  spirituality.  It  is  ever  so,  A  profound  and 
radical  change  is  needed  ere  a.Txf  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  true  eternal  Israel. 
Israel  after  the  flesh  is  sentenced  to  death,  that  Israel  after  the  Spirit  may  Uve  for 
•ver. — M. 

Yer.  6.— ''  /  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good."  The  distressed  and  afflicted  for 
hif  sake  he  ever  regards  with  special  attentioo  uid  interest.    '*  Th«  captives  are  dearett 

JEREMIAH.  2  S 
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to  God."  Banished  from  Palestine,  they  are  still  "  his  banished  ones,"  and  he  will 
make  them  to  return.  Those  who  are  undergoing  severe  trials,  in  circumstances,  in 
faith,  etc.,  but  who  are  truly  seeking  after  God,  are  to  be  comforted  with  this  word. 
It  is  a  promise  that  has  been  gloriously  fulfilled.    It  pledges — 

I.  God's  oarb.  1.  Protection.  2.  Provision,  temporal  and  spiritual.  Although  we 
see  him  not,  he  ever  sees  us  and  regards  us  with  complacency  and  love. 

II.  God's  favoub.  This  indicates  interest,  but  because  of  something  evoking  it — 
the  first  germs  of  faith  and  repentance.  When  others  see  them  not,  he  sees  the 
longings  of  the  soul  and  its  eiforts  after  better  things ;  and  he  will  further  thera. 

III.  God's  guidance.  Although  they  were  led  away  into  a  strange  land  and  amidst 
an  alien  people,  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  them  j  but,  directing  their  footsteps, 
would  bring  them  back  again  to  the  land  they  had  left  and  to  himself.  It  was  a 
strange  way,  but  it  was  God's  way, and  his  infiuence  would  be  continually  in  them  and 
upon  them  for  good.  It  is  the  surest  proof  that  God's  eye  is  upon  us  for  good  when 
his  Spirit  is  within  us.    As  many  as  are  led  of  the  Spirit  are  the  children  of  God. — ^M. 

Ver.  7. — The  conditions  and  relations  of  salvation.  I.  Thb  abilitt  to  know  God 
IS  THE  GIFT  OF  GoD.  Not  more  facts,  external,  historical,  etc.,  are  required.  Not  a 
new  Bible — the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  probably  completed  already.  Nor  even  a  new  mode 
of  spiritual  demonstration.  But  a  new  heart.  We  cannot  make  a  new  heart.  God 
will  save  us  by  renewing  :  1.  The  moral  nature.    2.  The  whole  life  through  it. 

II.  The  Slessinqs  of  salvation  can  only  be  secured  dt  absolute  cowsecbation. 
"  They  shall  return  unto  me  with  their  whole  heart."  Complete  salvation  is  impossible 
without  complete  faith.  To  believe — to  believe  simply,  to  believe  wholly, — this  is  the 
condition  of  perfect  salvation. 

III.  The  ideal  Israel  must  ever  be  a  theocbaot.  In  the  obedience  of  faith  they 
shall  be  God's  people,  and  he  will  be  their  God.  That  upon  which  we  depend  in  faith 
is  that  which  we  observe  and  respect  in  practice ;  it  is  the  law  and  inspiration  of  life. 
Chrt.st  leads  us  to  the  Father  that  he  and  we  may  be  one  in  God;  not  merged,  confounded 
with  Deity,  but  in  eternal  and  ever-blessed  subordination  to  him. — M, 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  two  hashets  of  figs;  or,  our  character  and  destiny  independent  oj 
our  circumstances.  I.  The  symbols  employed.  The  two  baskets  of  figs — one  very 
good,  the  other  very  evil.  But:  1.  They  had  each  the  same  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. The  same  seed,  soil,  training,  climate,  sunshine,  and  other  influences  teeming 
on  them.     2.  They  were  of  directly  opposite  character.     (Ver.  2.) 

II.  The  people  eepeebentbd  by  them.  The  men  of  Judi^  and  Jerusalem.  Now : 
1.  The  circumstances  of  all  these  were  the  same.  Parentage,  religion,  teachers, -dis- 
ciplines, privileges,  opportunities.  2.  But  some  of  these  people  were  symbolized  by 
the  good  figs,  and  the  other  by  the  evil.  Those  who  had  been  carried  off  to  Babylon 
were  the  good  ;  those  who  remained  still  in  Jerusalem  were  the  eviL  3.  The  reverse 
results  might  have  beeu  looked  for.  For  the  good  had  been  dealt  with  more  stemly. 
than  the  evil.  How  terrible  and  sad  their  lot  appeared  1  Torn  away  from  all  their 
wonted  privileges  ;  made  to  endure  a  fate  which  others  deserved  far  more  than  they; 
surrounded  with  idolaters  and  blasphemers  of  God.  But  the  evil  continued  in  the 
possession  of  all  those  aids  to  religion  and  piety  of  which  those  others  were  deprived. 
So  that  the  circumstances  of  the  good  were  less  favourable,  and  those  of  the  evil  ftv 
more  so.  Exile,  which  might  have  been  thought  to  injure  the  captives,  had  done 
them  good  ;  whilst  exemption  from  it,  Which  might  have  been  thought  to  benefit  the 
evil,  had  wrought  them  harm.  "  With  the  exiles  were  some  of  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  nation.  Ezekiel,  second  only  to  Jeremiah  himself  in  the  prophets  of  this 
epoch ;  and,  probably,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai ;  and  Daniel,  with  his  three  companions." 
"  The  exiles  becaxhe  humble,  repentant,  reformed.  Tl^e  resident  Jews  became  insolent, 
self-secure,  defiant.  The  former  became  worthy  of  comparison  with  •  the  first  ripe  figs ; ' 
the  latter  as  the  '  naughty  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten.' " 

IIL  The  lessons  taught  thereby.  Tliat  character  and  destiny  do  not  depend  <m 
circumstances.  We  should  have  thought  that  either  all  would  be  alike,  or  else  that 
the  characters  and  destinies  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  they  were.  1.  Let 
th«  good  who  may  be  placed  in  adverse  circumstances  take  encouragement  firom  thii 
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fact.  They  can  surmount  and  triumph  over  all  the  evil  influences  which  surround  and 
oppose  them  (cf.  ver.  7.)  2.  And  the  evil  are  to  take  warning.  Prolonged  privilega 
and  opportunity  have  no  necessary  saving  power.  Such  advantages  may  leave  them 
worse  than  hefore.     It  was  so  here. 

IV.  Observe  the  sebat  illxjsteation  op  the  truth  taught  herb  in  Ghbist  and 
HIS  Church.  1.  Christ  was  "  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  How  utterly  opposed  to 
all  prospect  of  his  becoming  great,  and  his  Name  above  every  name,  were  the  eaily 
circumstances  in  his  history  1  And  yet  he  has  triumphed  over  all.  2.  And  so  with 
tlie  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  small  as  "  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  feeble  as 
"  sheep  amidst  wolves,"  was  as  a  thing  of  nought  and  despised.  And  yet  what  has  it 
not  become,  what  will  it  not  becume  V  And  what  is  true  of  Christ  and  his  Church 
shall  be  true  likewise  of  all  that  are  his.  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  said  our  Lord ;  "  it 
is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom," — C. 

Ver.  T.—A  Ktart  to  know  the  Lord.  It  was  "  for  good  "  that  God  sent  the  captive 
portion  of  his  people  "  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  "  (ver.  5.)  The  germs  of  the 
better  life  of  the  future  were  preserved  in  them,  and  their  very  tribulations  were  the 
instruments  of  his  gracious  purpose  and  blessings  in  disguise.  In  the  "  evil  figs  " — the 
refuse  left  behind — there  was  nothing  worth  preserving  (ver.  8).  Of  all  the  beneficent 
Divine  purposes,  this  had  in  it  the  promise  of  highest  good — "  I  will  give  them  an  heart 
to  know  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord." 

I,  A  TRUE  KNOWLBDOE  OF  GOD  HAS  ITS  BEAT  IN  THE   HBABT.      Intellect  CanUOt   Bolve 

the  mystery  of  his  being.  Reason  alone  cannot  even  demonstrate  his  existence. 
"  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ?  "  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  It 
is  a  matter  of  pure  spiritual  sensibility.  Moral  sympathy  is  the  true  key  to  this 
knowledge.  Reverence,  humility,  love,  trust,  submission,  affections  of  the  heart,  are  its 
conditions.  Even  right  ideas  of  God  depend  very  materially  on  the  state  of  the  heait 
towards  him.  The  exhalations  of  a  vain,  frivolous,  corrupt,  or  carnal  heart  pervert  the 
soul's  vision  and  obscure  his  gloiy.  Only  as  our  hearts  are  purged  from  every  form  of 
earthly  defilement  can  we  behold  him  as  he  is.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  see  Gud." 

II.  God  himself  can  alone  impart  this  KNOWiBDaB.  "  I  will  give  them,"  etc.  It 
is  a  matter  of  direct  Divine  revelation ;  a  Divine  science  in  which  mcrd  human  teaching 
is  of  little  avail.  A  secret,  silent,  gracious  power  above  all  natural  influences  can 
alone  awaken  in  us  those  moral  affections  which  lie  at  the  root  of  it.  A  true  know- 
ledge, like  a  true  Christian  faith,  must  stand  "  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  The  blindness  of  the  man  of  science  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  nature, 
and  of  the  sceptical  philosopher  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  of  the 
worldling  to  the  Divine  presence  in  his  own  life,  does  but  indicate  the  lack  of  this 
power.  God  must  unveil  himself  to  us,  by  drawing  our  hearts  into  lowly  and  loving 
fellowship  with  himself,  hefore  we  can  truly  know  him. — W. 

Vers.  1 10.— The  good  and  had  Jigs.     I.  Consider  the  fios  generally.    We 

cannot,  of  course,  say  why  figs  shonld  be  chosen  rather  than  another  fruit,  though  the 
choice  can  hardly  be  a  mere  accident.  Some  reason  probably  appeared  to  the  observant 
of  that  time  which  we  are  without  sufficient  information  to  discover.  Possibly  the 
goodness  of  good  fruits  was  more  obvious  against  the  badness  of  bad  ones,  in  the  case 
of  the  flg  than  in  the  case  of  other  fruits.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  figure 
chosen  to  set  forth  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  Israel  is  taken  from 
fruit.  It  was  something  presented  as  the  result  of  growth  and  in  connection  with 
culture.  The  question  was  suggested  how  such  a  difference  should  come  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  For  if  trees  of  the  same  sort  grow  in  the  same  soil  and  have  the 
same  attention,  and  the  same  external  influences,  how  comes  some  of  the  fruit  to  bo 
very  good  and  some  very  bad?  Notice  also  the  sharpness  of  the  distinction.  These 
fruits  were  either  good  or  bad.  To  be  excluded  from  one  is  to  be  included  m  the 
other  There  is  no  third,  no  medium  class.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  way  of 
•peaking  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  by  Jesus  himself:  e.g.  the  seed  in  the  good 
i^d  bad  ground,  the  sheep  and  goats,  the  good  kinds  of  fish  and  the  bad  onei,  the 
It*  wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins.     It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  bear  In  mind 
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that  the  imperceptible  gradations,  as  we  reckon  them,  count  for  nothing  with  God. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  hearts,  the  good  and  the  bad. 

II.  Consider  the  blessinos  on  that  class  in  Isbabl  set  fobth  by  the  oood  pigs. 
Painful  external  experiences  cannot  destroy  the  blessing  corainu  from  satisfactory 
internal  character.  These  people  represented  by  the  good  figs  might  say,  "If  we  are 
indeed  as  good  figs,  why  make  us  pass  through  such  pains?"  To  this  it  might  be 
answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  because  of  this  very  goodness  that  God  thus 
treated  them.  They  were  being  pruned  and  cleansed  that  they  might  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  Secondly,  when  they  looked  on  the  fate  of  those  represented  by  the  bad 
figs,  even  captivity  in  a  distant  land  would  be  seen  as  a  blessing.  God  bends  every 
word  that  he  here  speaks  through  his  prophet  so  as  to  form  a  total  of  strong  consolation 
and  hope.  1.  Though  these  people  are  called  captives  of  Jurlah,  yet  this  is  only  the 
conventional  mode  of  description.  In  reality,  Jehovah  himself  sends  them  into  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans.  So  Joseph  was  made  to  feel  that  it  was  God  who  had  brought 
him  into  Egypt.  2.  God's  eye  is  upon  his  people  for  good.  That  which  God  sees  to 
be  good  he  always  regards  for  good.  Whosoever  has,  to  him  is  given  more.  Note, 
too,  that  the  people  were  not  merely  remembered,  as  if  God  had  stayed  behind  in 
the  land  of  Israel.  He  was  equally  in  Israel  watching  over  it  against  the  day  of  his 
people's  return,  and  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  watching  over  his  faithful  ones  there. 
3.  There  is  to  be  in  due  time  a  restoration.  He  who  sends  away  can  also  bring  back. 
The  external  circumstances  of  his  people  are  completely  under  his  control.  He  was 
speaking  to  those  in  whose  history  was  written  down  all  the  marvellous  things  <rf  the 
Exodus  from  f^gypt.  4.  There  is  to  be  a  Divine  building  and  planting.  What  others 
had  built  God  had  pulled  down,  what  others  had  planted  he  had  uprooted.  Every 
plant  not  of  the  heavenly  Father's  planting  must  be  rooted  up.  All  this  was  done,  not 
for  any  delight  God  took  in  the  ruin  and  the  wilderness,  but  that  a  nation  might  be 
built  up  in  righteousness,  and  bring  forth  only  good  fruit.  5.  The  giving  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  God.  God  must  give  this  knowledge,  for  it  can  only  come  to  a  renewed 
heart.  The  mere  exhibition  of  God's  name  and  person  to  the  natural  man  is  not 
enough.  There  may  be  very  elaborate  intellectual  conceptions  of  Deity  without  the 
slightest  profit  or  comfort.  When  the  renewed  heart  begins  to  know,  then  God  begins 
to  be  truly  known.  His  love  must  not  only  be  set  before  us,  but  must  be  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  us. 

III.  The  curse  on  those  set  forth  by  the  bad  figs.  There  is  the  greatest  pes' 
sible  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  good  fruit  and  bad  fruit.  And  so  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  the  people  taken  to  Babylon  and 
the  treatment  of  those  remaining  at  home  and  nearer  home.  Upon  the  surface  and  at 
the  first  aspect  it  might  seem  as  if  these  latter  had  the  best  of  it.  And,  indeed,  there 
might  be  no  immediate  way  of  making  clear  the  difference.  But  a  difference  there 
assuredly  was,  and  every  succeeding  year  would  manifest  and  emphasize  it  the  more.  In 
the  mean  time  here  stood  the  contrast  between  the  good  and  bad  figs,  which  would  ba 
quite  enough  for  the  eye  of  faith.  How  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  justifies  the 
bitter  words  of  vers.  9  and  10 1  Again  and  again  the  Gentile  has  treated  the  Jew 
according  to  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  found  in  them  and  similar  words  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  treatment.  Not,  of  conrse,  that  the  prophecy  did  really  justify  the  treat- 
ment, but  God  could  speak  beforehand  of  the  way  in  which  human  passions  would 
assuredly  work. — Y, 

EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

This  chapter  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  ch.  xlvL  There  Jere- 
miah exults  over  the  destruction  of  a  nation 
(Egypt)  which  was  one  of  the  chief  enemies 
of  God's  people,  and  on  hearing  or  reading 
tbfl  inipired  eloqnence  of  the  prophet  the 


heart  of  a  Jew  could  not  but  be  moved  with 
the  liveliest  sympathy.  But  it  is  another, 
strain  which  meets  us  in  this  chapter,  and 
one  which  to  a  Jew  would  certainly  neutral- 
ize the  favourable  feelings  which  prophecies 
lite  that  referred  to  must  have  awakened. 
Here  Jeremiah  announces  that  the  last 
moment  of  grace  for  Judah  is  past,  and  the 
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time  for  judgment  come.  The  long-Bnffering 
of  Jehovali  has  been  exhausted;  the  fall  of 
the  commonwealth  cannot  any  longer  be 
delayeel.  Such  was  the  strange  destiny  of 
the  prophet ;  he  was  sent  to  "  pull  down  " 
and  "  to  build,'  but  the  destructive  element 
(as  cb.  i  10  suggests)  was  largely  predomi- 
nant. Specially  predominant  is  it  in  this 
important  chapter,  in  which  the  prophet 
begins  to  fulfil  the  mission  to  the  heathen 
with  which  twenty-three  years  ago  he  had 
been  entrusted.  One  by  one,  "all  the 
nations"  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  Israel  are  calleil  up  to  hear  their 
punishment.  There  is  no  indulgence,  no 
respite ;  only  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
promised  final  destruction  of  the  tyrant- 
city  Babylon  (vers.  12—14).  The  prophecy 
falls  naturally  into  three  parts,  vers.  15 — 29 
forming  the  centre.  The  date  assigned  to 
tlis  chapter  in  the  first  verse  is  remarkable; 
it  is  the  fatal  year  of  the  battle  of  Car- 
zhemish,  which  brought  Syria  and  Palestine 
within  the  grasp  of  Babylon. 

Ver.  1. — The  first  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
(oomp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12;  zxv.  8;  ch.  lii. 
12 ;  xzzii.  1). 

Ver.  3. — rrom  the  thirteenth  year,  etc. ; 
alluding  to  the  chronological  statement  in 
ch.  i,  2.  The  three  and  twentieth  year; 
counting  uinetern  years  under  Josiah  and 
four  under  Jehoiachin,  and  including  tbe 
three  months  of  Jehoahaz. 

Vers. 4,5. — (Oomp.  ch.  vii.  25 ;  xi.  7;  xxxv. 
15.)  They  said;  liiemWy,  saying.  The  pro- 
phet mentally  resumes  the  statement  of  vur. 
4,  "He  hath  sent  his  servants  the  prophets." 
Torn  ye ;  ratlier,  return  ye,  conversion  being 
the  return  of  the  sinner  to  his  natural  home. 

Ver.  9. — The  families  of  the  north  (oomp. 
ch.  i.  15,  note).  And  Kebnchadrezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Targum,  the  Syriac,  and 
tlie  Vulgate,  and  corresponds  with  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  extant  manuscripts.  The  re- 
ceived text,  however,  reads,  "and  unto 
Nebuchadrezzar,"  etc.  Neither  reading  is 
satisfactory.  The  latter  one  is  intolerably 
harsh  ;  the  furmev  malies  Nebuchadrezzar  a 
mere  adjunct  of  the  tribes  of  the  north.  In 
the  ottier  passa^tes,  moreover, where  this  king 
is  solemnly  entitled  "my  servant,"  the  clause 
ia  the  most  prominent  one  in  the  sentence 
(see  ch.  xxvii.  6 ;  xliii.  10).  The  words  in 
question  have  a  sort  of  family  resemblance 
to  the  glosses  which  meet  us  occasionally 
both  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  repre- 
sented by  the  Mussoretio  recension,  and 
those  by  the  principal  ancient  versions.  The 


words  are  omitted  by  the  Septuagint.  My 
servant.  Generally  to  be  a  "  servant "  ol 
Jehovah  or  of  any  supposed  deity  is  to  be 
a  worshipper.  Thus  Daniel  is  called  by 
Darius,  "  servant  of  the  living  God  "  (Dan. 
vi.  20),  and  thus  Abdallali,  "  servant  of 
Allah,"  has  become  a  favourite  surname  of 
the  followers  of  Mohammed.  In  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  itself  (xxx.  10;  xlvi.  27,  28), 
and  in  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  25),  "my  ser- 
vant "  is  the  form  in  which  Jehovah  ad- 
dresses his  chosen  people ;  and  in  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah  the  sufi'ering  Messiah  is  so 
styled.  Here,  however,  a  foreign  king  is 
thus  entitled.  How  is  this  to  be  explained? 
Gyrus,  no  doubt,  in  Isa.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1,  is 
called  "  my  shepherd  "  and  "  my  anointed 
one ; "  but  then  Cyrus,  in  the  view  of  the 
prophet,  was  a  genuine  though  unconscious 
worshipper  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xli.  25), 
whereas  Nebuchadrezzar  was  known  to  be  a 
polytheist  and  an  idolater.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  "  servant "  to  be  applied  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar in  a  lower  sense  tl^an  to  the  other 
bearers  of  the  title.  The  Hebrew  'ebhed, 
in  fact,  may  be  either  "  slave  "  in  something 
approaching  to  the  terrible  modem  sense,  or 
in  the  sense  in  whieh  Eliezer  was  one  (i.e. 
little  less  than  a  son,  and  a  possible  heir, 
Gen.  xsiv.  2 ;  Gal.  iv.  1),  and  which  is  still 
in  full  force  in  Arabia.  An  astonishment 
(see  on  ch.  ii.  11).  An  hissing  (comp.  ch. 
xviii.  16 ;  xix.  8). 

Ver.  10. — The  sound  of  the  millstones. 
Modern  travel  enables  us  (so  conservative  is 
the  East)  to  realize  the  full  force  of  this 
image.  Tlie  liand-mill  is  composed  of  two 
stones.  As  a  rule,  "two  women  (comp.  Matt. 
xxiv.  41)  sit  at  it  tUciug  each  other;  both 
have  hold  of  the  handle  by  wliich  the  upper 
is  turned  round  on  the  '  nether '  millstone. 
'J'iie  one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged 
throws  in  the  grain  as  occasion  requires, 
tliiough  the  hole  in  the  upper  stone"  (Dr 
Thomson).  "The  labour,"  remarks  Dr 
Robinson,  "  is  evidently  hard ;  and  the 
grating  sound  of  tlie  mill  ia  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, indicating  (like  our  coffee-mills)  the 
preseuoe  of  a  family  and  of  liousehold  life  " 
('  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.  181).  Add  to  this 
the  light  of  tlie  candle  (or  rather,  lamp),  and 
we  have  two  of  the  most  universally  cha- 
racteristic signs  of  domestic  life.  No  family 
could  dispense  with  the  hand-mill,  and,  as 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  implies,  the 
poorest  household  had  its  "  lamp  "  (Matt,  v 
15 — the  poverty  of  the  family  is  indicated 
by  the  various  uses  to  which  the  lamp-stand 
was  applied).  Comp.  this  verse  with  the  imi- 
tation in  Gev.  xviii.  22,  23. 

Ver.  11. — Shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
seventy  years.  Widely  different  opinions 
are  held  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy. 
Tlie  most  probable  view  is  that  "  seventy  " 
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la  an  indefinite  or  round  number  (as  in  Isa. 
xxiii.  17),  equivalent  to  "  a  very  long  time." 
This  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  eh.  xxvii. 
7,  where  the  captivity  is  announced  as  last- 
ing through  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
his  son,  and  his  grandson — a  statement  evi- 
dently vague  and  indefinite  (see  ad  loc"), 
and  in  any  case  not  answering  to  a  period  of 
seventy  years.  Besides,  we  find  the  "  seventy 
years"  again  in  oh.  xxix.  10,  a  paseagn 
written  probably  eleven  years  later.  Others 
think  the  number  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  from  B.o.  606, 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  B.c.  539,  sixty-seven  years  elapsed. 
But  is  it  desirable  to  press  this  against  the 
internal  evidence  that  Jeremiah  himself 
took  the  number  indefinitely  ? 

Vers.  12 — 29. — The  judgment  upon  Judah 
and  the  nations. 

Ver.  12. — Perpetual  desolations.  Thus,  too, 
we  read  in  Isa.  xiii.  20,  that  Babylon  "shall 
never  be  inhabited."      There  is  a  dispute 
between  Dr.  Keith  and  Dr.  Kay  on  the  one 
side,  and    rationalistic  commentators   (e.g. 
Kuenen)  on  the  other,  whether  these  pro- 
phecies have  received  a  circumstantial  fulfil- 
ment.   The  truth  is  that  authorities  are  not 
entirely  agreed  on  the  area  covered  by  the 
site  of  Babylon.    General  Chesney  remarks 
that,  so  far  from  being  uninhabited,  "  A  town 
of  tionsiderable   population,  villages,  date 
groves,  and  gardens,  are  found  still  on  the 
very  site  of  ancient  Babylon  "  (extracts  from 
a  private  letter  in  B.  W  .  Newton's  '  Baby- 
lon :  its  Revival  and  Final  Desolation,'  pp. 
38—42).    Similarly  M.  Menant,  a  veteran 
French  Assyriologist,  remarks  that "  Hillah, 
according  to  M.  Oppert,  was  a  quarter  of 
Babylon,  probably  that  which  was  inhabited 
by  the  working  population,  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  palaces.  Numberless  traces 
of  ancient  habitations  indicate  this  origin  of 
the  modem  town  "  (' Babylone,' p.  177).  Mr. 
George  Smith,  however,  in  his  'Assyrian 
Discoveries,'  simply  states  that,  -'A  little 
to  the  south  rose  the  town  of  Hillah,"  ap- 
parently assuming  (what  is  impossible  to 
prove,  as  the  walls  of  Babylon  have  not 
yet  been  discovered)  that  Hillah  lay  jus* 
outside  the  city  enclosure.  But  even  lie  adds 
that  it  was  "  built  with  the  bricks  found  in 
the  old  capilal,"  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
inconsistent  with  tlie  absolute  abandonment 
of  the  site  of  Babylon  implied  in  Isa.  xiii. 
20—22.    The  dispute  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
as  it  tacitly  implies  that  circumstantial  ful- 
filments are   necessary  to  the  veracity  of 
prophecy.     The  truth  seems  to  lie  in  the 
mean  between  two  opposing  views.    As  a 
rule,  the  details  of  a  prophetic  description 
cannot  be  pressed;  they  are  mainly  imagina- 
tive elaborations  of  a  great  central  truth  or 
foot    Oooaeionally,  however,  regarding  the 


prophecies  in  the  light  of  gospel  times,  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  observe  thai 
"the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in"  the 
prophets  (1  Pet.  i.  11)  has  overruled  theii 
expressions,  so  that  they  correspond  mora 
closely  to  facta  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably anticipated.  Such  soperabiindani 
favours  to  believers  in  inspiration  occur  re- 
peatedly in  the  prophecies  respecting  Christ. 
They  may,  of  course,  occur  elsewhere  for  a 
sufficient  reason,  but  we  have  no  right  to  be 
surprised  if  we  do  not  meet  with  them.  The 
general  truth  of  the  prophecy  is  that  the 
empire  of  Babylon  shall  fall  for  ever.  As 
Dr.  Payne  Smith  remarks,  it  was  practically 
the  work  of  one  man  (Nebuchadrezzar),  and 
after  his  death  it  only  lasted  for  a  few  years, 
during  which  its  history  is  a  seriea  of  mur- 
ders and  usurpations. 

Ver.  13.— And  I  will  bring,  etc.  Clearly 
this  verse  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  prophecy,  but  must  have  been  added 
whenever  the  collection  of  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  finally  assumed  its  present 
form  (see  introduction  on  ch.  1.,  li.).  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Septuagiut 
separates  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  that 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied,"  etc.,  and  makes 
it  the  heading  of  the  group  of  prophecies 
against  the  nations,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
iSible  stand  at  the  end  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies, but  whiuh,  beginning  with  "  Elam," 
the  Alexandrian  Version  inserts  at  this 
point. 

Yer.  14. — ^For  many  nations  .  .  .  shall 
serve  tiisiselvps  of  them  also;  ».e.  put 
forced  labour  upon  them  also.  The  same 
phrase  is  used  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  li] 
0/  them  ako;  and  "also"  suggests  that 
the  calamity  of  the  Chaldeans  is  a  retri- 
bution (eomp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  4),  as  the  next 
clause,  in  harmony  with  oh.  1.  29,  li.  24, 
emphatically  declares. 

Ver.  15.— For  thus  saith,  etc.  Out  of 
this  verse  and  the  following,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  the  Septuagint  makes  the 
thirty-second  chapter,  ch.  xxv.  being  com- 
pleted by  the  prophecy  against  Elam  (oh. 
xlix.  34-39).  The  symbolic  act  which  the 
prophet  is  directed  to  perform  is  mentioned 
in  order  to  explain  the  word  of  threatening 
just  uttered.  So,  at  least,  we  must  under- 
stand it,  if  we  accept  the  ai-rangement  oi 
the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  connection  ia 
certainly  improved  if  we  follow  Graf,  and 
omit  vers.  11  6—14  ;  ver.  15  thus  becomei 
an  explanation  of  the  threat  against  Judah 
and  the  tither  nations  in  vers.  9 — 11  o. 
The  wine-oup  of  this  fury ;  or,  this  wituhoup 
of  fury.  The  wine  with  which  the  eup 
is  filled  is  the  wrath  of  Clod.  The  figure 
is  not  an  uufrequcnt  one  with  the  prophets 
and  the  psalmists  (comp.  oh.  xiix.  12 ;  li.  7 ; 
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[ga.  H.  17,  22 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31—34 ;  Hab. 
u.  16;  Pb.  lx.3;  Ixxv.  8). 

Yer.  16. — And  be  moved,  and  be  mad; 
rather,  and  reel  to  and  fro,  and  behave 
thenttelvei  madly.  The  inspiied  writers  do 
Qot  scruple  to  ascribe  all  phenomena,  the 
"bad"  as  well  as  the  "good,"  to  a  Divine 
aperation.  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
and  Jehovah  hath  not  done  it?"  (Amos  iii. 
6).  "An  evil  spirit  from  Elohim  came  upon 
Saul,  and  ho  became  frenzied  "  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
10;  see  also  Isa.  xix.  14;  xxix.  10;  1  Kings 
xxii.  19 — 23,  and  especially  the  very  remark- 
able prologue  of  the  Book  of  Job).  To  un- 
derstand this  form  of  expression,  we  must 
remember  the  strength  of  the  reaction 
experienced  by  the  prophets  against  the 
polytheism  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It 
was  not  open  to  them  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  evil  by  ascribing  it  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  various  divinities;  they  knew  Je- 
hovah to  be  the  sole  cause  in  the  universe. 
To  U8,  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  such  a  doctrine  occasions  "  great 
searchings  of  heart,"  and  is  sometimes  a 
sore  trial  of  our  faith.  But  the  prophets 
were  not  logicians,  and  their  faith,  compared 
to  ours,  was  as  an  oak  tree  to  a  sapling; 
hence  they  can  generally  (see,  however, 
Isa.  Ixiii.  17)  express  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
versal causation  of  Jehovah  with  perfeit 
tranquillity.  Because  of  the  sword.  Here 
Jeremiah  deserts  the  figure  of  the  cup,  and, 
as  most  commentators  think,  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  fact.  It  is  not,  however,  certain 
that  "tlie  sword"  means  that  of  God's 
human  instruments ;  Jehovah  himself  has 
a  sword  (ch.  xlvi.  10 ;  xlvii.  6  ;  1.  35—38 ; 
Isa.  xxvii.  1;  xxxlv.  5;  and  (.Isewhere),  just 
as  he  has  a  hand  (Isa.  viil.  11 ;  lix.  1)  and 
an  arm  (Isa.  xl.  10 ;  liii.  1).  All  these  belong 
to  a  group  of  childlike  symbolic  expressions 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  _  Jehovah's 
"  sword  "  is  described  more  fully  in  Gen.  iii. 
24  ;  it  "  turns  hither  and  thither,"  like  the 
lightning — a  striking  figure  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  God  performs  his  work 
of  vengeance  (see  also  on  ver.  27). 

Ver.  17. — Then  took  I  the  cnp  .  .  .  and 
made  all  the  nations  to  drink.  It  is  too  pro- 
saic to  suppose  either  that  Jeremiah  made 
a  journey  to  "  all  the  nations,"  or  that  he 
actually  went  through  the  form  of  present- 
ing the  cup  to  the  ambassadois  who  (it  is 
conjectured,  comp.  ch.  xxvii.  3  6)  had  come 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  measures  against  the 
common  foe  (so  J.  D.  Michaelia).  But  the 
supposition  arises  (as  Keil  has  well  observed) 
out  of  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
figure.  It  is  not  a  cup  with  wine  which 
the  prophet  receives  from  Jehovah,  but  a 
wine-cup  filled  witli  the  wine  of  God's  fury, 
which  wine  (one  may  add)  is  no  more  a 
literal  wine  than  the  "  sword  of  Jehovah  " 


it  a  literal  sword.  The  "making  all  tb« 
nations  to  drink "  is  simply  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  prophet's  firm  faith  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  will  not  "  return  unto  him 
void" — that  a  prophecy  once  uttered  must 
fulfil  itself;  and  "sent  me,"  in  the  last 
clause,  merely  means  "  entrusted  me  with  • 
message"  (comp.  Prov.  xxvi.  6).  Pop  the 
fulfilment  of  this  detailed  prediction,  see  on 
ch.  xlvi. — 11. 

Ver.  18. — The  kings  thereof  (see  on  ch. 
xix.  3).  As  it  is  this  day.  As  to  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase,  see  on  oh.  xi.  5.  The  words 
evidently  presuppose  that  the  prediction 
has  already  been  fulfilled  (comp.  ch.  xliv.  6, 
23) ;  consequently,  they  cannot  have  stood 
here  in  the  original  draft  of  the  prophecy. 
An  early  editor,  or  even  Jeremiah  himseu, 
must  have  inserted  them.  They  are  omitted 
in  the  Septuagint. 

Ver.  19. — Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  After 
leaving  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  prophet 
turns  to  the  far  south — ^to  Egypt ;  then  he 
ascends  to  the  south-east  (Uz),  and  the 
south-west  (the  Philistines);  thence  he 
passes  to  the  east  (Edom,  Moab,  Ammon); 
and  thence  to  the  west  of  the  Holy  Land 
(Phoenicia).  This  suggests  the  maritime 
lands  "beyond  the  sea"  (including  espe- 
cially Cyprus) ;  a  sudden  transition  brings 
the  prophet  to  the  Arabian  tribes  (Dedan, 
etc.),  from  whence  he  passes  by  the  road  of 
the  north-east  (Elam,  Media)  to  the  indefi- 
nitely distant  north.  Last  of  all,  in  solitary 
grandeur  or  infamy,  Babylon  is  mentioned. 

Ver.  20. — The  mingled  people;  Septua- 
gint, Kol  ■TrdvTas  Totis  irviifilKTous :  Vulgate,  et 
universos  generaliter.  The  Hebrew  'erebh 
probably  means,  not '^mingled  [t.e. 'motley'] 
people,"  as  the  Authorized  Version,  but 
"foreign  people,"  i.e.  a  body  of  men  be- 
longing to  some  particular  nation  intermixed 
or  interspersed  among  those  belonging  to 
auotlier.  This  explanation  will  account  for 
the  use  of  the  word  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  (here  and  in  ver,  24;  also 
Exod.  xii.  38;  Neh.  xiii.  3;'  1  Kings  x. 
15;  ch.  1.  37;  Ezek.  xxx.  5;  and  perhaps 
2  Chron.  ix.  14).  The  cuntoxt  here  and  in 
1  Kings  X.  15  seems  to  imply  that  the  name 
was  given  especially  to  the  tribes  (probably 
Bedawin  tribes)  on  the  frontier  of  Judah 
towards  the  desert,  though  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5 
it  is  evidently  applied  to  a  people  which 
in  some  sense  belonged  to  Egypt.  In 
Exod.  xii.  38  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  phrase  is  used  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Egypt  or  of  the  Israelites;  in  ch.  1.  37  it 

'  In  Exodus  and  Nehemiah  the  word  b 
pointed  'erebh  (with  fere  instead  of  mghoV), 
but  no  one  will  think  of  denying  that  the 
word  is  tho  same  as  in  Jeremiah.  Ejifltl^i 
and  1  Kings. 
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is  used  of  the  (oreignets  In  Babylon  in  S 
Chron  iz.  14  the  Massoretic  critics  have 
pointed  the  coneonants  of  the  text  wrongly 
(^arabh,  Arabia,  instead  of  'erebh),  liut 
without  injury  to  the  genee;  tlie  Vulgute 
and  Syriao  have  done  the  same  in  1  Kings 
X.  15.  The  notion  that  the  word  means 
'  auxiliary  troops  "  arises  (as  Thenius  on  1 
Kings  X.  15  remarks)  from  the  free  rendering 
of  the  Targum  at  1  Kings  x.  15  and  ch.  1. 
37.  Uz.  The  land  associated  with  the  nnme 
of  Job,  and  probably  east  or  south-ea^t  of 
Palestine,  and  ailjncunt  to  the  Edomites  of 
Mount  Seir  (Lam.  iv.  21).  Of  the  Philistines. 
Obterve,  Gath  is  alone  omitted  of  the  five 
Pliilistine  towns  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi 
17).  It  had  been  reduced  to  complete  in- 
signi6canoe  (Amoa  vi.  2),  through  Uzziah's 
having  "broken  down"  its  walls  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  6),  and  is  equally  passed  over  in 
Amos  (i.  6 — 8),  Zeplianiah  (ii.  4),  and 
Zechariah  (ix.  5,  6).  Azzah;  i,e,  Gaza, 
the  Septiiagint  form  (the  6  representing 
the  initial  ayin),  which  is  everywhere  else 
adopted  by  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
remnant  of  Ashdod.  A  significant  phrase, 
which  can  be  explained  from  Herodotus  (ii. 
157):  For  twenty-nine  years  Paamnutichus 
"  pressed  the  siege  of  Azotus  without  inter- 
mission." We  can  imagine  that  he  would  not 
be  disposed  to  lenient  dealings  with  the  town 
upon  its  capture.  (An  earlier  and  shorter 
siege  of  Ashdod  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xx.) 

Ver.  22. — Kings  of  Tyrus  .  .  .  kings  of 
Zidon.  Under  the  names  of  the  two  leading 
cities,  thp  prophet  includes  the  various  de- 
pendent Phoenician  commonwealths.  Hence 
the  plurul  "  kings."  The  isles.  The  Hebrew 
has  the  singular,  "  the  isle,"  or  rather,  "  the 
eoaet-land  "  (more  strictly,  the  region),  i.e. 
perhaps  either  Tarlessus  in  Spain,  or  Cyprus 
(which  Esarlisddon  describes  bb  "  lying  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,"  and  as  having  two 
kings, '  Records  of  the  Past,'  iii.  108). 

Yer.  23. — Sedan,  and  Tema,  and  Bnz. 
Three  tribes  of  North  Arabia,  bordering  on 
Bdom.  The  two  fojmer  are  mentioned  as 
commercial  peoples  in  Isa.  xxi.  13, 14  ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  1.5,20;  xxiviii.  13j  Jobvi.J9.  Eliliu, 
Job's  youngest  friend,  was  of  Buz  (Job  xxxii. 
2).  AH  that  are  in  the  utmost  corners; 
rather,  all  the  corner-elipped  (see  on  ch. 
ix.  26). 

Ver.  24.— All  the  kings  of  Arabia.  Not 
"Arabia"  in  our  sense  (which  is  never  found 
in  the  Old  Testament),  but  the  desert  region 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  oc- 
cupied by  nomad  or  "  Ishmaelitish  "  tribes. 
The  mingled  people  i  iitbei,the  intermingled 
people  (see  on  ver.  20) ;  «'.«.  probably  in  this 
passage  populations  of  a  different  race  in- 
terspersed among  the  Aramaic  tribes  to 
^vhich  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
belonged. 


Ver.  25. — Zimri.  The  Zimri  were  a  peopl* 
to  the  north-east  of  Assyria,  against  whom 
various  Assyrian  kings  waged  war  (Trans- 
action! of  the  Sodetii  of  Biblical  AroJueology, 
1878,  pp.  13,  15,  34 ;  '  Records  of  the  Past,' 
T.  41).  Whether  they  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  Zunran  of  Gen.  xxT.  2  Bcemg 
doubtful ;  their  locality  hardly  snits.  Elam. 
Elam,  one  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies 
in  the  world  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.),  is  again 
coupled  with  Media  in  Isa.  xxi.  2.  It  was 
a  region  on  the  east  of  the  lower  Tigris, 
bounded  westward  by  Babylonia,  northward 
by  Assyria  and  Media,  southward  by  the 
Persian  Gulf.  To  say  that  it  is  put  either 
here  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  whole  of  Persia  seems  a  mistake,  m 
the  Persians  were  hardly  known  before  the 
time  of  Cyrus. 

Ver.  26.— The  kings  of  the  north.  The 
distant,  mysterions  north.  Far  and  near, 
one  with  another.  The  Hebrew  has,  "  the 
near  and  the  far,  the  one  to  the  other ; "  i.e. 
whether  near  or  far  in  relation  to  each  other, 
for  of  course  with  regard  to  Judah  they  were 
all  "  the  far  north."  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  etc.  This  is  far  from  being  the  only 
iubtance  in  which  a  special  judgment  upon 
a  nation  or  nations  is  apparently  identified 
with  a  great  linal  judgment  upon  the  world 
(see  Isa.  ii.  12;  iii.  13;  xiii.  9;  xxiv.  1 — 12). 
The  truth  is  tliat  every  greiit  self-manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world  is 
a  fresh  act  in  that  great  diaraa  of  which  the 
universal  judgment  will  be  the  close.  Hence 
the  prophets,  whose  perspective  was  neces- 
sarily limited,  seeing  the'  end  but  not  all 
that  was  to  precede  it,  speak  as  if  the  end 
were  nearer  at  hand  than  it  really  was.  The 
king  of  Sheshach,  etc.  This  clause,  however, 
is  omitted  in  the  Septuagint,  and  is  too  mani- 
festly the  insertion  of  an  unwise  copyist 
or  editor.  For,  though  perfectly  true  that 
Babylon  was  to  sull'er  punislimeiit  after- 
wards, it  is  most  inappropriate  to  mention  it 
here  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  the  nations  which 
Babylon  itself  was  to  punish.  "  Sheshach,"  it 
should  be  explained,  is  the  forjn  assumed  by 
the  word  "  Babylon  "  in  the  cypher  cnlled 
Athbash  (A=T,  B=SH,  etc.).  It  happens 
to  convey  a  very  appropriate  meaning,  viz. 
"humiliation"  (comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  1).  A 
similar  instance  of  cypher  allegory  occurs 
in  oh.  Ii.  1.  "  Sheshach  "  occurs  again  in 
ch.  Ii.  41,  where,  however,  it  is  omitted  by 
the  Septuagint.  [Dr.  Lauth,  of  Munich, 
thinks  that  Shethach  is  equivalent  to 
Sisku,  the  name  of  a  didtriot  in  Babylonia; 
but  the  reading  Sisku  is  uncertain.  (So« 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archu- 
ology,  1881,  p.  48.)] 

Ver.  27. — ^Therefore  thou  shall  say,  etc. ; 
rather.  And  thou  shall  say,  eto.  This  verse ii 
probably  »  continuation  of  tnra   itj,  17,  vera 
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18—26  being  apparently  inserted  by  an  after- 
tbought.  The  message  given  to  Jeremiali 
to  deliver  is  that  the  judgment  is  both  over- 
powevingly  complete  and  irreversible.  If 
God's  own  people  has  not  been  spared,  liow 
should  any  other  escape  (com p.  oh.  xlix.l2)  ? 

Ver.  29. — I  will  call  for  a  sword.  It  is 
probably  that  awful  sword  referred  to  in 
rer.  16  (see  note). 

Vers.  SO — 38. — The  judgment  upon  the 
world. 

Ver.  30. — ^Therefore  prophesy  thon,  etc. 
Babylon,  like  the  emaller  kingdoms  which 
it  absorbed,  has  fallen,  and  nothing  re- 
mains (for  nothing  had  been  reveakd  to  the 
prophet  concerning  an  interval  to  elapse 
previously)  but  to  picture  the  great  assize 
from  which  no  flesh  should  be  exempt.  As 
the  lion  suddenly  bursts,  roaring,  from  his 
lair,  60  Jehovah,  no  lunger  the  "  good  Shep- 
herd," shall  roar  from  on  high  (comp.  Amos 
1.  2 ;  Joel  iii.  16)  even  upon  his  hahitation, 
or  rather,  against  his  pasture,  where  his 
flock  (ch.  xxiii.  1)  has  oeen  feeding  so  se- 
curely. He  shall  give  a  shout.  It  is  the 
technical  term  used  at  once  for  the  vintage- 
shout  and  for  the  battle-cry.  In  Isa.  xvi.  9, 
10,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  double 
meaning,  and  so  perhaps  there  ia  here 
(comp.  ch.  li.  14). 

Ver.  31. — A  noise.  The  word  is  used 
elsewhere  for  the  tumultuous  sound  of  a 
mulching  army  (see  Isa.  xiii.  4 ;  xvii.  12). 
He  will  plead ;  rather,  he  will  hold  judgment. 
Jehovah's  "  contending  "  sometimes  involves 
the  notion  of  punishing,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
22 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  16.  In  2  Chron,  xxii.  8,  the 
same  verb  in  the  same  conjugation  is  forcildy 
rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "to 
execute  judgment." 

Ver.  32. — A  great  whirlwind ;  rather,  a 
great  storm  (as  oh.  xxiii.  19).  The  coasts  of 
the  earth ;  rather,  the  furthest  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  storm,  as  it  appoiirs  on  the 
horizon,  comes  as  it  were  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  perhaps,  too,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  distant  abode  of  the  foe  (comp.  oh. 
¥i.  22> 


Ver.  33.— The  slain  of  the  lord ;  i.e.  those 
slain  by  the  Lord,  as  Isa.  Ixvi.  16,  where  his 
sword  is  further  spoken  of  as  the  agent  (see 
on  ver.  16).  They  shall  not  be  Umented, 
etc. ;  parallel  to  ch.  vili.  2 ;  xvi.  4. 

Ver.  34.— Wallow  yourselves  in  the  ashes. 
Supply  rather,  in  the  dust  (comp.  Micah  i. 
10),  as  more  suitable  to  the  figure  (see  on 
oh.  vi.  26).  The  shepherds,  and  the  prin- 
cipal (or,  nohle  ones)  of  the  flock,  are,  of 
course,  merely  different  forms  of  expression 
for  the  rulers.  The  days  of  your  slaughter 
and  of  your  dispersions  are  accomplished ; 
rather,  your  days  for  being  slaughtered  are 
fulfilled ;  and  I  will  scatter  you  (or,  dash  you 
in  pieces).  This  ia  the  reading  of  an  old 
and  valuable  manuscript  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  is  partly  favoured  by  the  pointing ;  it  is 
adopted  by  most  modern  critics,  the  form  in 
the  text  being  ungrammaticah  Pleasant; 
or,  precious  (comp.  Dan.  xL  8,  Authorized 
Version).  Compare  the  figure  in  ch.  xxii.  28. 

Vers.  36,  37. — The  prophet  seems  in  his 
spirit  to  hear  the  lamentation  to  which  in 
ver.  34  he  summoned  the  "  shepherds."  A 
voice  of  the  ory  should  be.  Hark  I  the  cry 
(omitting  "sliall  be  heard");  the  clause  is 
an  exclamation.  Hath  spoiled ;  rather,  is 
spoiling  (or,  laying  waste).  The  peaceable 
habitations ;  rather,  the  peaceful  fields  (or, 
pastures).  Are  out  down ;  rather,  are  de- 
stroyed ;  literally,  are  brouglU  to  silence 
(comp.  ch.  ix.  10). 

Ver.  38.— Close  of  the  prophecy  with  a 
fuller  enunciation  of  the  tliought  with  which 
the  paragraph  was  introduced.  He  hath 
forsaken ;  comp.  ver.  30,  and  notice  the  im- 
pressive non-mention  of  the  subject  (as  ch. 
IV.  13,  etc.).  Their  land;  i.e.  that  of  the 
shepherds.  The  fierceness  of  the  oppressor. 
A  various  reading,  supported  by  some  manu- 
scripts, the  Septuagint  and  the  Targum 
and  accepted  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf, 
and  is  "the  oppressing  sword"  (so  ch. 
xlvi.  16;  1.  16).  The  text  reading  is- very 
di£Scult  to  defend,  and  the  punctuation 
itself  is  really  more  in  favour  of  the  variant 
than  of  the  received  text. 


HOMILETICa 

V  era.  1—7. — A  melancholy  review  of  twenty-three  years  ofworie.  I.  The  chabaotbb 
OF  THE  WORKER.  A  thiee  and  twenty  years'  experience  furnishes  a  good  test  of  character. 
So  long  a  time  is  quite  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  acciiients  of  passion  and  temporary 
enthusiasm,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  general  principles  of  a  man's  conduct.  These  con 
stitute  his  character;  they  reveal  the  true  features  of  him.  We  should  not  judge  a 
man  by  his  latest  action,  perhaps  a  hasty  and  quite  uncharacteristic  one ;  to  be  fair, 
not  to  say  charitable,  we  should  consider  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  To  know  our- 
selves we  must  look  back  on  the  years  of  our  lives,  and  not  pass  a  superficial  judgment 
on  our  present  mood.  The  character  of  Jeremiah,  revealed  by  the  test  of  twenty-three 
years  ef  work  under  the  most  harassing  circumstances,  is  worth  our  reverent  study. 
Consider  the  salien'.  points  in  it :    1.  Fidelity.     All  this  time  he  was  working  as  (Jod'i 
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servant,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  provoking  enmity,  calumny,  hatred.   The 
bearer  of  a  message  which  it  must  have  been  a  pain  for  him  to  deliver,  a  message  of 
denunciation  and  menace,  Jeremiah  boldly  declared  it  and  adhered  to  it,  in  spite  of 
every  inducement  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  prophets  of  flattery.     We  meet  with 
men  who  are  proud  of  representing  the  spirit  of  their  age.    Nothing  is  easier.    Nothing 
is  more  simple  than  to  be  an  echo,  a  reflection,  a  mouthpiece  to  the  general  voice.  The 
difficulty  is  to  utter  a  contrary  voice,  not  out  of  stubbornness,  or  a  spirit  of  wilful  anta- 
gonism, but  out  of  calm  fidelity  to  duty.     This  is  the  task  of  the  great.    2.  Persever- 
ance.  For  three  and  twenty  years  Jeremiah  had  persisted  in  his  unpopular  course.  We 
know  that  he  continued  equally  staunch  for  many  more  years.    Here  is  the  great  test, 
It  is  possible  to  be  an  Elijah,  and  stand  alone  facing  the  howling  multitude  of  priests  and 
slaves  of  Baal  in  one  supreme  moment  of  conflict  and  speedy  triumph,  and  yet  after  this 
to  flee  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  feel  unequal  to  the  task  of  constant  fidelity,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  through  long  dreary  years,  without  the  excitement  of  a  dramatic 
scene  of  heroism,  worn  and  fretted  by  incessant,  petty,  spiteful  enmity.    Tet  this  was 
the  experience  of  Jeremiah.    3.  Earnestness.     "  I  have  spoken,"  he  says, "  rising  early 
and  speaking."    The  prophet  is  not  a  passive  martyr,  nor  a  mere  confessor  who  dares 
to  speak  out  his  conviction  when  it  is  directly  challenged.    He  goes  forth  on  a  mission 
urging  his  messuage  upon  men.     He  is  a  model  preacher.     He  is  no  perfunctory  official 
droning  through  a  dreary  task,  no  mere  professional  preacher,  honestly  discharging  his 
work,  but  with  little  interest  in  it,  like  a  hired  pleader.    His  heart  is  with  his  work. 
He  has  an  end  in  view,  and  he  sets  himself  with  all  his  might  to  accomplish  it.     In  all 
this  the  prophet  reveals  to  us  the  long-suffering  and  earnest  desire  of  God  to  deliver  bis 
children.     AH  this  while  Glod  was  inspiring  Jeremiah,  as  he  had  inspired  a  succession 
of  prophets,  to  rouse  and  urge  the  people  to  repentance. 

IL  The  results  of  the  work.  Apparent  failure.  "  Ye  have  not  hearkened,  noi 
inclined  your  ear  to  hear."  It  would  seem  that  all  this  labour,  earnestness,  persist- 
ence, and  fidelity  had  been  so  much  wasted  work.  1.  The  preacher  must  not  be  blamed 
,for  apparent fruitlessness.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  judging  a  man 
by  the  manifest  effect  of  his  work.  The  most  popular  preacher  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  faithful  servant  of  God.  The  unpopularity  and  seeming  failure  of  a  preacher  is 
not  in  itself  a  reason  for  condemning  him.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  preaching 
of  Jeremiah,  yet  it  was  not  successful.  Christ  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  "  the 
Pharisees  derided  him."  He  was  popular  for  a  season,  but  ultimately  "  all  men  forsook 
him."  The  most  important  truths  may  be  the  least  popular.  2.  The  preacher  must 
not  be  too  confident  in  expecting  time  to  reveal  the  fruits  of  his  work.  Twenty-three 
years  made  no  such  revelation  to  Jeremiah.  A  faithful  man  may  toil  on  through  the 
long  night  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  difficulty,  and  die  without  seeing  the  results  of  his 
labour.  It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  this  possibility.  3.  The  responsibility  of  rightly 
receiving  a  Divine  message  rests  with  the  hearers.  We  are  always  lecturing  the  preachers. 
"  Take  heed  how  ye  speak."  These  words  are  not  in  the  Bible.  Christ  was  more 
anxious  about  the  hearers.  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."  Of  course  the  preacher  has  his 
high  responsibilities,  bnt  so  have  the  hearers.  The  poorest  sermon  of  a  good  man  who 
is  trying  to  expound  Divine  truth  may  contain  something  of  profit  to  a  devout  listener, 
who  is  more  anxious  to  receive  the  good  in  it  than  to  pass  a  barren  criticism  on  its 
defects;  for  if  the  messenger  is  sadly  wanting,  and  his  language  and  thought  as  poor  as 
possible,  the  message  which  he  handles  so  badly  is  not  the  less  God's  truth.  But  if  the 
preaching  of  a  Jeremiah,  of  a  Christ  even,  is  unheeded,  what  qualities  in  the  preacher 
can  command  success  with  an  unsympathizing  audience?  4.  Still  no  good  work  ulti- 
mately fails.  Jeremiah  did  not  speak  for  nothing.  His  message  bore  good  fruit  with 
many  of  the  captives — perhaps  with  DanieL  Preserved  to  our  time,  it  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  generations. 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  chief  purpose  of  prophecy.  Jeremiah  here  sums  up  the  general 
purpose  not  only  of  his  own  uiission — extending  now  over  twenty-three  years — but  of 
that  of  the  whole  series  of  Hebrew  prophets.  We  may  thus  see  the  one  great  aim 
towards  which  all  their  labours  were  directed. 

I,  Prophecy  is  pbaotical.  Jeremiah's  summary  takes  the  form  of  an  exhortation. 
The  prophets  were  preachers,  not  philosophers.     Their  aim  was  not  to  satisfy  curiosity 
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but  to  affect  conduct.  In  this  they  are  an  example  to  all  preachers.  The  preachei's 
duty  IS  to  lead  men,  not  merely  to  teach  doctrines.  Still  the  exijositioa  of  truth  ia 
necessary  to  effect  this  end.  The  prophets  did  not  content  themselves  with  simple 
exhortations  to  good  conduct.  These  exhortations  needed  the  enforcement  of  cleai 
conviction.  Their  authority  was  not  magisterial  (a  mere  command  of  superior  power] 
nor  priestly  (an  influence  of  spiritual  rank  erected  on  unquestioning  faith),  but  reason- 
able (the  authority  of  truth  seen  and  felt).  Hence  their  revelations  of  God  and  of  the 
future.  Yet  these  were  all  given  for  a  practical  end.  The  preacher  should  make  his 
most  abstract  expositions  of  truth  point  towards  some  course  of  conduct. 

II.  Prophecy  is  a  call  to  kepentancb.  This  urgent  call  rings  through  the  messages 
of  all  the  prophets.  It  was  revived  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  2),  adopted  by  oul 
Lord  (Matt.  iv.  17)  and  his  apostles  (e.g.  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii.  38 ;  and  St.  Paul,  Acts 
xvii.  30),  and  by  all  great  reformers,  such  as  Savonarola,  John  Knox,  John  Wesley,  etc. 

1.  Men  must  be  preached  to  about  their  own  txmdition  as  well  as  about  God's  will.  We 
want  a  Divine  revelation  that  we  may  know  ourselves  just  as  much  as  that  we  may 
know  God.     A  large  part  of  the  Bible  is  occupied  with  revelations  of  human  nature. 

2.  Together  with  these  revelations  there  comes  the  call  to  turn  and  change.  The  result 
of  the  exposure  of  mankind  to  itself  is  not  satisfactory.  This  exposure  alone  is  a  call 
to  turn  from  our  evil  ways.  The  mere  exposure,  however,  is  of  little  use.  A  Juvenal 
is  not  a  Jeremiah.  A  satirist  is  not  a  prophet.  There  must  be  the  call  to  a  better  life, 
and  a  declaration  of  the  way  to  find  it.  3.  The  prophets  imply  that  men  not  only 
need  to  change  but  can  change.  The  most  fundamental  change  of  heart  must  ba 
through  the  influence  of  God.  Yet  this  is  only  possible  when  men  freely  and  willingly 
turn  to  him  in  repentance.  4.  The  special  sin  denounced  was  apostasy  from  God ;  the 
special  repentance  called  for  was  a  return  to  God.  These  are  always  the  fundamental 
elements  of  sin  and  repentance. 

III.  Prophecy  is  a  voice  of  wabninq  and  of  promise.  Evil  is  denounced  to  the 
impenitent ;  good  is  promised  to  the  penitent.  This  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  the 
motives  to  repentance  can  be  put.  But  the  tracing  out  of  it  is  not  simple.  It  required 
an  inspired  prophet  to  detect  the  seeds  of  ruin  in  riotous  prosperity  and  the  dawning  of 
a  day  of  redemption  in  the  stormy  night  of  adversity.  The  prophets  not  only  detect 
these  facts,  they  discern  the  principles  that  govern  them.  Thus  they  speak  for  all 
ages.  They  show  us  how  sin  is  ruinous ;  how  God  has  a  sure  blessedness  in  store  for 
his  faithful  children — a  blessedness  which  is  eternal. 

Ver.  9. — "  Nebuchadrezzar  .  .  .  my  servant."  A  strange  expression !  It  is  not  found  in 
many  manuscripts  and  versions.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  dull  officious  scribes  should 
erase  such  an  "  improper"  phrase  than  that  any  should  insert  it  in  the  manuscripts 
and  Targum  where  it  is  preserved.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Nebuchadrezzar  is  called 
God's  servant  in  consideration  of  any  characteri^^tics  of  his  later  career,  such  as  the 
repentant  state  following  his  insanity  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (iv.  33 — 37). 
The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Nebuchadrezzar,  a 
heathen,  an  idolater,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  just  appearing  as  the 
great  conqueror  and  oppressor,  and  striking  Syria  dumb  with  terror  by  his  victory  at 
Carchemish — this  man  is  called  God's  servant.     The  expression  is  significant. 

I.  God's  authority  kxtbnds  to  all  mankind.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews 
only,  nor  of  the  Christians  only,  nor  of  the  religious  only.  He  is  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  Sovereign  and  supreme  Master  of  all  creatures.  We  talk  of  the  godlesa 
heathen.  They  may  be  living  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  not  without  his 
knowledge  of  them,  his  care,  his  influence. 

II.  God  can  use  bob  his  purposes  men  who  do  not  know  him.  Nebuchadrezzar 
did  not  know  the  true  God,  Yet  he  was  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Jews.  Many  a  man  is  unconsciously  working  out  God's  will  even  when 
he  thinks  ho  is  fighting  against  it.     God's  ptirposes  are  deeper  than  our  thoughts. 

UI.  God  can  make  bad  men  do  his  will.  Such  men  do  not  do  God's  will  in 
themselves,  but  by  doing  their  own  evil  will  they  produce  results  which  fall  in  with 
God's  larger  designs.  Of  course  this  is  no  justification  for  their  conduct,  since  ou' 
responsibility  turns  on  our  motives,  not  on  the  unexpected  results  of  our  conduct,  li 
must  not  be  supposed  that  God  sanctions  the  wicked  passions  that  drive  a  man  to  an 
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action  whicli  God  overrules  for  good.  Nebuchadrezzar  is  to  be  punished  for  the  very 
act  in  which  God  uses  him  as  his-  servant  (ver.  12).  Yet  the  relation  between  God 
and  his  wicked  servants  is  wholly  mysterious. 

IV.  GoTi  EXERCISES  AUTHOBlTT  ovEB  THB  MOST  iBBESFONBlBiiE  TTBANTB.  Nebu- 
chadrezzar is  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  world.  He  is  just  inflated  with  one  of  the 
grandest  victories  in  all  history.  Naturally  he  is  an  autocratic  tyrant  who  makes  au 
idol  of  his  own  will.  This  man  is  really  God's  slave.  God  overrules  all  kings,  shapes 
and  moulds  all  history,  and  manifests  his  providence  in  the  great  onward  march  of 
humanity.  This  fact  should  give  us  confidence  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  events. 
It  should  humble  the  great  to  feel  that  they  are  as  nothing  before  God. 

V.  The  unconscious  servants  of  Qod  do  not  know  the  blessedness  of  his 
HIGHER  6EBVICE.  As  ihcy  do  uot  Willingly  serve,  so  they  do  not  reap  tlie  spiritual  joys 
of  service.  The  service  is  nothing  to  them,  though  much  to  the  world.  The  true  ser- 
vant of  God  knows  his  master's  will  and  delights  to  do  it,  sacrifices  his  own  will  and 
submits  obediently  to  the  higher  will.  To  fulfil  such  service  is  the  highest  privilege 
of  mankind.     In  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  peace  and  blessedness  (Ps.  xL  6— -8). 

Ver.  15. — ITie  viine-cup  of  fury.    I.  The  wbath  of  God  is  use  intozioatinc>  wine. 

1.  It  is  powerful.  The  wine  is  strong  drink.  We  are  too  ready  to  close  our  eyes  to 
this  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  love  of  God  is  so  treated  by  some  that  it  leaves 
no  room  for  anger.  But  God  is  not  weakly  indulgent ;  if  he  were  so,  even  his  love 
would  be  found  wanting,  for  there  is  no  wrath  more  terrible  than  that  of  outraged  love. 

2.  The  anger  of  God  produces  terrible  effeds.  The  wine  intoxicates.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  no  concern  to  us  to  know  how  God  feels  towards  us.  All  affections  tend  to 
actions.  The  anger  of  a  man  is  not  likely  to  waste  itself  in  aimless  ftu-y  ;  it  will  dow 
out  in  deeds.  God  is  a  King  whose  wrath  will  find  expression  in  acts  of  sovereignty, 
a  Father  whose  anger  must  necessarily  affect  his  treatment  of  his  children.  If  there 
are  men  at  whose  anger  we  may  smile,  there  are  others  who  cannot  be  safely  despised. 
But  who  dare  disregard  the  wrath  of  God  ?  Once  it  is  outpoured  it  must  be  over- 
whelming, must  t:ike  possession  of  men.  3.  It  will  not  only  produce  outward  distress, 
but  inward  confusion  and  helplessness,  so  "  that  they  shall  reel  to  and  fro,  and  behave 
themselves  madly."  Therefore  the  man  who  is  smitten  by  Divine  wrath  has  not  those 
internal  sources  of  comfort  and  strength  with  which  we  try  to  bear  up  under  outward 
calamity. 

II.  There  are  times  when  the  wine-cup  or  fubt  is  poured  out.  It  is  not 
always  flowing.  Though  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  he  is  forbearing, 
and  restrains  his  wrath  till  it  cannot  longer  be  justly  withheld.  Then  we  may  suppose 
that  the  longer  it  has  buen  accumulating  the  worse  will  be  its  outflow.  Men  have 
been  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  Such  seasons  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  cup  of  fury  may  be  noted  in  history ;  e.g.  in  the  invasions  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  sacking  of  Borne  by  Alaric.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  happens  in  seasons.  It  is  not  always  harvest.  But  the  spring  sowing 
prepares  for  the  autumn  reaping.  We  may  be  now  preparing  for  an  outburst  of  wrath. 
How  foolish  not  to  guard  agamst  it  because  it  has  not  yet  come  I  Delay  of  judgment 
is  no  excuse  for  doubt  about  it,  for  this  is  part  of  the  Divine  method  of  action. 

III.  All  the  guilty  must  drink  of  the  winb-oup  of  fury.  Jeremiah  summons 
the  various  nations  to  partake  of  it.  The  Jews  are  not  spared  though  they  are  the 
"elect  people."  The  heathen  are  not  excluded  though  they  do  not  recognize  God 
truly.  God  is  still  the  impartial  Father  of  all,  and  must  execute  judgment  upon  all 
classes,  while,  of  course,  he  has  due  regard  to  the  light  and  opportunities  of  each. 
"  Religious  "  people  will  have  to  drink  of  the  dreadful  cup,  if  they  are  morally  corrupt. 
Worldly  people  will  also  have  to  receive  it,  though  they  may  profess  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  God  and  his  laws.  There  is  no  escape  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Men  may 
refuse  to  taste  of  God's  love  ;  they  cannot  refuse  to  partake  of  his  wrath  (ver.  28). 

IV.  The  bittbe  oup  which  Chbist  drank  is  an  antidote  to  the  wine-oupof  fubt. 
God  could  never  have  been  angry  with  his  beloved  Son.  He  must  have  regarded  him 
as  he  was  in  his  pure  goodness ;  could  not  have  imputed  to  him  sins  of  which  he  wai 
not  guilty,  nor  have  looked  wrathfully  upon  him  when  he  was  regarding  him  with 
nothing  but  love  and  approval.    But  Christ  was  so  one  with  us,  so  took  otir  ii>.i<.e  u  our 
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digh  Priest,  that  he  must  have  felt,  as  the  most  guilty  man  never  felt,  the  horror  of 
the  wrath  of  Gkxl  against  the  sinful  world  of  which  he  stood  forth  as  the  Representative. 
He  drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  spiritual  woe  as  well  as  that  of  his  bodily  passion. 
The  gospel  of  his  grace  proclaims  to  us  that  they  who  are  liable  to  the  outpourings  of 
a  Divine  judgment  on  their  sins  may  find  through  Christ's  sacrifice  peace  with  God,  By 
faith  in  Christ  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  find  that  hia  anger  is  put  away  for  ever 
in  the  free  pardon  of  our  sins. 

Ver.  29. — The  ineffectual  palladium  of  a  great  name.  Jerusalem  was  called  by 
God's  name ;  yet  Jerusalem  was  not  to  he  spared  in  the  general  outpouring  of  the 
wine-cup  of  fury.  The  Jews  were  vainly  trusting  in  their  narue.  We  are  all  inclined 
to  think  too  much  of  mere  names.  Certainly  there  is  something  in  a  name  ;  it 
may  cominand  respect,  influence,  etc.  Yet  this  applies  only  in  regard  to  human 
considerations  ;  it  can  have,  no  weight  with  God.  Even  with  men  it  is  less  potent 
than  its  possessors  would  fain  believe.  The  influence  of  it  is  slowly  won,  easily  lost, 
and  only  recovered  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

I.  A  NAME  MAT  BE  GREAT  BECAUSE  IT  EEPBBSBNTS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GREAT.      It 

may  indicate  relationship  to  a  family,  a  clan,  a  nation.  We  are  proud  of  the  name  of 
Englishmen.  St.  Paul,  professing  himself  a  Roman,  was  able  to  claim  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship  (Acts  xxii.  25).  But  the  name  is  here  useful  only  in  so  far  as  the 
privilege  it  implies  extends.  St.  Paul  had  a  right  not  to  be  scourged,  but  none  to 
save  him  from  being  beheaded  by  the  order  of  the  emperor.  We  may  claim  undue  privi- 
leges because  we  Iwar  the  name  of  Christian,  because  wo  were  born  in  Christendom, 
are  citizens  of  a  Christian  state,  are  members  of  a  Christian  Church.  These  associations 
count  for  nothing  before  God.  We  shall  "  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body  "  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  It  will  be  vain 
then  to  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  Name,"  etc.  ?  if  Christ  must 
answer,  "  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity  "  (Matt.  vii. 
23, 24>  ,  J    .      . 

II.  A  NAME  MAT  BE  ORBAT  BECAUSE  IT   REPRESENTS  HIGH  BANK.      Social  distinctions 

cannot  be  ignored  while  they  exist,  and  in  them  the  favoured  necessarily  enjoy  many 
amenities  that  are  denied  to  the  commonalty.  But  they  are  snares  when  they  tempt 
their  owners  to  expect  peculiar  privileges  with  Heaven.  In  spiritual  matters  we 
approach  God,  not  as  rich  or  poor,  not  as  prince  or  beggar,  but  as  man.  Rank  goes  for 
nothing  there ;  character  is  everything.  This  applies  to  ecclesiastical  rank.  They 
who  hold  high  office  in  the  Church  are  tempted  to  expect  exceptional  judgment.  They 
will  be  judged,  not  as  officials,  not  as  popes,  bishops,  priests,  but  as  men,  and  will  find 
that  their  holy  office  will  be  no  sanctuary  when  the  awful  sword  of  Divine  judgment 
is  unsheathed. 

III.  A  NAME   MAT  BB  GBEAT   BECAUSE  IT  REPRESENTS  A  GOOD  REPUTATION.      If  the 

reputation  is  ji^tly  earned,  the  name  is  a  real  honour.  "  A  good  name,"  says  the  wise 
man,  "  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches  "  (Prov.  xxii.  1).  Shakespeare's  Cassio 
exclaims,  "  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  Oh;  I  have  lost  my  reputation  1  I  have 
lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial."  Yet,  if  reputation  is 
"  got  without  merit,"  ii  Is  a  poor  refuge  to  flee  to  from  before  the  all-seeing  God.  Even 
when  it  is  solid  and  honest  it  stands  only  as  a  record  of  the  past,  and  a  presumption 
in  our  favour  when  our  conduct  is  equivocal.  But  it  does  not  mitigate  the  guilt  of 
subsequent  oflences.  We  are  judged  by  our  conduct,  not  by  our  fame.  It  is  vain  to 
have  a  name  to  live  if  we  are  dead  ;  the  name  will  not  galvanize  us  back  mto  life. 

IV.  A    NAME    MAT    BE   GREAT   BECAUSE    IT  REPRESENTS  A  GREAT    PROFESSION.      Men 

issun'ie  big  names  and  flourish  them  before  the  world  in  pretended  evidence  of  their  own 
excellence,  and  the  world,  being  too  blind  and  too  indolent  to  make  very  searching 
inquiries,  commonly  takes  men  much  at  their  own  reckoning.  The  advantage  ot  such 
a  deception  can  only  be  superficial  and  transitory.  The  foolish  boast  will  soon  be 
exploded.  Before  God  it  matters  little  what  a  man  calls  himself.  The  one  question 
is  as  to  what  he  is.  ^ 

Vers    3i—3S.—E(wUng  thepherds.    In  the  general  calamity   of  the  nation  the 
•hepherda  are  especially  caUed  upon  to  howl  and  cry  and  wallow  in  the  dust.     The 
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shepherds  are  the  leaders  of  the  people.  These  leaders,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  exempt 
from  the  distresses  of  the  common  people  j  on  the  contrary,  trouble  is  to  fall  upon  them 
in  an  aggravated  degree. 

L  High  bank  is  no  bectjbitt  against  tbottblk.  It  may  free  a  man  from  msny 
annoyances,  it  cannot  defend  him  from  all  kinds  of  calamity.  It  is  chiefly  a  safeguard 
against  the  smaller  vexations  of  life ;  the  more  serious  troubles  sweep  over  it  unchecked. 
It  is  like  a  small  breakwater  that  will  keep  back  the  little  waves  of  a  fresh  sea,  but  u 
overwhelmed  in  the  storm.  When  it  is  most  needed  it  is  of  least  use.  Rank  is  no 
protection  against  disease  and  death,  against  general  human  calamities,  such  as  the 
desolation  of  an  earthquake,  the  ravages  of  a  plague,  the  devastation  of  a  war.  Never- 
theless men  do  tiust  to  rank  unreasonably,  and  find  it  a  snare  when  their  false  con- 
fidence is  exposed. 

II.  LeADBES   of  men  suffer   from  the   troubles   that   fall    upon  THBIB    FOL- 

LOWEKS.  The  shepherd  suffers  with  his  flock.  The  patron  is  dependent  on  his  clients. 
The  king  is  great  with  the  greatness  of  his  people,  and  brought  into  trouble  by  his  nation's 
distress.  This  is  more  tlian  sharing  a  general  calamity.  It  is  experiencing  a  trouble 
that  is  directly  caused  by  the  distress  of  dependants.  History  has  proved  the  mistake 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  thought  to  secure  their  own  grandeur  by  the  brutal  degra- 
dation, the  bondage  and  misery  of  their  subjects.  The  truly  prosperous  sovereign  ii 
not  the  Pharaoh  reigning  in  lonely  magnificence  over  a  nation  of  slaves,  but  the  beloved 
ruler  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

III.  Persons  in  exalted  positions  are  liable  to  peculiar  troubles  from  which 
ORDINARY  MEN  ARE  EXEMPT.  Not  only  are  they  not  free  from  the  common  distresses  of 
mankind,  not  only  are  they  directly  affected  by  the  distresses  of  those  beneath  them ; 
they  are  also  subject  to  special  dangers  arising  from  their  high  and  prominent  position. 
1.  They  are  burdened  with  a  respomibility  that  is  proportionate  to  their  elevation.  If 
much  has  been  given  to  them,  much  is  expected  of  them.  Every  eye  is  upon  them. 
Any  mistake  of  theirs  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  obscure  men,  is  dragged  into 
the  full  blaze  of  jealous  criticism.  If  such  men  abuse  a  groat  trust  they  may  expect 
to  be  visited  with  a  great  judgment.  2.  They  are  liable  to  special  attacks  of  animosity. 
Like  oflBcors  in  the  field,  they  are  picked  out  by  opponents.  Kings  have  dangers  of 
assassination  which  obscure  men  need  never  fear.  The  highest  tree  catches  the  fiercest 
blast  of  the  gale,  while  humble  shrubs  grow  at  peace  in  sheltered  nooks.  3.  They/ee? 
the  blow  of  trouble  most  acutely.  They  who  stand  liighist  can  fall  lowest.  Poverty  ii 
not  the  calamity  to  a  bom  pauper  that  it  prores  iUelf  to  a  bankrupt  prince. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Messages  recapitulated.  I.  Careful  reminder  of  the  extent  of  his 
MINISTRY.  (Vers.  1 — 3.)  1.  The  moral  value  of  this  is  great.  It  is  no  vague  indict- 
ment, but  one  made  out  with  all  accuracy  and  conscientiousness.  We  ought  to  take 
note  of  the  extent  of  our  privileges  arid  opportunities,  for  we  shall  have  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  them  alL  2.  Its  evidential  value  is  equally  great.  The  date  of  the  pre- 
diction is  thus  fixed,  and  history  becomes  a  long  verification  of  his  prophetic  truth. 

II.  Assertion  of  his  own  and  of  God's  diligence  and  faithfulness.  (Vers.  3 — 6.) 
1.  Ood  has  been  diligent.  He  has  "  risen  up  early."  The  welfare  of  his  people  is  of 
Intense  interest  to  him.  The  delays  of  his  dispensations  are  only  seeming.  No  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  creature  can  ever  anticipate  or  outrun  his  love  or  readiness  to 
l^ovide.  2.  Ifis  servant  thepiophet  was  so  also.  It  was  God's  Spirit  in  him  that  they 
heard.  Be  was  obedient  to  the  heavenly  Spirit,  and  announced  its  messages  as  they 
were  received. 

ill.  The  persistent  unbelief  and  disobkdienob  of  the  nation  denounced. 
(Vers.  3 — 7.)  There  is  something  very  impressive  in  the  repeated  "Ye  have  not 
hearkened."  It  defines  and  characterizes  the  guilt'  of  the  apostate.  There  was  not 
even  the  beginning  of  serious  attention  (vers.  5,  6) ;  and  their  indifference  had  become 
systematic  and  habitual.  ^  What  wonder  that  God  should  have  been  provoked  to 
wrath?  And  this  is  the  sinner's  position  to-day.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fithom 
the  depths  of  our  depravity  by  nature,  or  to  trace  it  to  its  «iltimat«  issues. 
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rv.  The  spirit  'and  substance  of  the  message  is  hbpbated.  How  great  is  the 
Long-suffering  of  God  1  The  unbelief  of  the  people  had  been  marvellous,  considering 
the  signs  which  had  been  given.  Another  opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  ere  the 
catastrophe  should  take  place.  No  details  of  the  teaching  are  entered  into,  but  great 
plainness  of  speech  is  used.  The  emphasis  is  upon  essentials  and  permanent  principles. 
The  "  spiritof  prophecy  "  is  intensely  moral ;  and  this  is  why  the  "  testimony  of  Jesus  " 
represents  it.  It  is  the  grand  resultant  of  all  the  forces  working  through  ancient 
prophecy,  and  casts  its  revealing  light  backward  upon  the  prophetic  page.  These 
repentances  so  often  urged  but  never  forthcomin"-,  these  "returns"  and  obediences 
which  were  to  crown  with  blessing  and  surround  with  Divine  favour,  are  only  possible 
through  his  Spirit.  The  future  of  the  world,  as  of  every  individual  and  nation,  is 
inextricably  associated  with  thle  cause  of  righteousness,  and  therefore  with  the 
gospel — M. 

Vers.  7 — 11. — Judgment  plainly  declared.  The  agents  of  the  visitation  are  more 
precisely  defined  than  hitherto,  and  the  leader  of  the  invasion  is  actually  named. 
The  extent  also  of  the  region  to  be  devastated,  and  the  time  the  captivity  is  to  lastj 
viz.  seventy  years,  are  set  forth. 

I.  This  tended  to  heiguten  the  moral  consciousness  op  the  people.  A  vague 
indefinite  calamity  or  series  of  calamities  would  have  failed  to  strike  deeply  enough 
into  the  conscience  of  the  transgressors ;  whereas  a  precisely  marked  off  and  do  fined 
set  of  occurrences  could  not  be  misunderstood.  1.  The  nearness  and  inevitable  character 
of  the  judgment  are  thereby  realized.  2.  It  is  seen  to  be  imposed  by  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  Ood.    "  My  servant."     God  permits,  nay,  appoints,  Nebuchadrezzar. 

n.  It  presented  the  period  of  calamity  as  part  of  an  oedbebd  whole,  with 
A  definite  outcome  and  object.  Great  as  the  trial  would  be,  it  was  nevertheless 
a  measured  and  therefore  a  bearable  one.  There  need  be  no  wild  abandonment  to 
despair.  The  believer  could  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  The  allurements  of  heathenism 
would  lose  much  of  their  power.  A  quiet,  reverent,  and  repentant  study  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dispensation  would  be  encouraged  ;  and  in  this  way  it  would  act  as  disci- 
pline for  the  future.  We  can  never  be  certain  as  to  the  limits  of  our  trials;  but  we 
have  the  assurance  that  our  Saviour,  who  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  his  people,  will  not 
impose  anything  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear.  And  through  the  revelation  of 
spirituality  in  the  gospel,  and  the  greater  spiritualization  of  our  hopes  and  aims  througli 
its  teaching,  we  are  able  with  greater  calmness  to  contemplate  our  "  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment." 

III.  The  prophecy  was  therbbt  proved  to  be  genuine,  and  the  peovidencb  of 
God  revealed  beyond  dispute.  As  if  conscious  of  this,  Jeremiah  for  the  first  time 
calls  himself  "the  prophet,"  when  he  has  fairly  committed  himself  to  exact  dates 
and  personages.  It  would  be  open  to  the  survivors  of  that  predicted  dispensation  to 
denounce  him  an  an  impostor,  and  to  discredit  the  practice  of  prophesying.  But  the 
seer  was  certain ;  and  the  verdict  of  history  confirms  his  forecast,  and  demonstrates 
that  it  was  no  ex  post  facto  fabrication,  but  real  Divine  foreknowledge  of  events  yet 
future. — M. 

Ver.  29. — Judgment  beginning  at  the  house  of  God.  I.  The  order  of  God's  judgment. 
1.  It  begins  with  his  own  people.  2.  Seasons  for  this  are:  (1)  The  harmony  of  the  Divine 
rule  in  the  earth.  The  Church  is  his  own  house.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  perfect 
order  first.  His  authority  ought  to  be  recognized  among  those  whom  he  calls  his  own. 
He  will  therefore  deal  with  them  first,  and  then  with  better  grace  address  the  impenitent 
and  unbelieving  world.  (2)  Tlie  purity  of  God's  character.  He  cannot  endure  wrong 
—cannot  look  upon  sin.  Yet  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  Church,  in  individual  believers.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  pure  as  he  is  pure.  Their  discipline  must  be 
immediate  if  they  are  to  become  vessels  prepared  unto  honour.  (3)  The  justice  of  God. 
Immediately  the  sin  of  the  child  is  worse  than  that  of  the  stranger,  because  it  is  done 
in  the  midst  of  light  and  privilege.  Sharp  and  immediate  chastisement  is  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  show  his  sense  of  the  wrong  done  (Amos  ill.  2).  (4)  The  mercy 
9f  Ood.  If  it  begins  with  the  children  of  God,  it  is  that  they  may  the  sooner  he  saved. 
He  embitters  the  breast  of  the  world  to  wean  them  (Leighton).    It  is  because  he 
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loTes  lie  rebukes  and  chastens.  But  the  grief  of  sin  begins  first  in  the  breast  of  God 
and  in  the  person  of  his  Son.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Divine  love  to  lufier  for  the  sinful, 
(Ten  to  die,  that  he  may  be  made  a  child  of  grace. 

II.  The  extent  of  it.  "All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  Thus  early — nay, 
from  the  first  sin  onwards — does  he  begin  the  judgment  of  the  whole  earth.  The  tiin 
of  one  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  universal  depravity  of  all.  The  oneness  of  the  world 
in  its  fall  and  the  evolution  of  its  sin,  is  constantly  declared  in  Scripture.  1.  This 
is  demanded  hy  the  justice  of  Ood.  "  Should  ye  be  utterly  unpunished  ?  "  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  that  the  child  of  God  alone  sliould  suffer  for  that  which  is 
primarily  a  sin  of  all  mankind.  2.  It  is/ovmded  wpon  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  There 
is  a  universal  kinship  in  sins.    "  In  Adam  (they)  all  die  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  22). 

III.  The  MEASUKE  OP  IT.  "A  sword"  (of.  ver.  33),  This  signifies  destruction,  death. 
That  which  opposes  itself  to  him  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  He  begins  his  judgment 
upon  his  own,  but  it  passes  from  them  and  rests  for  ever  upon  his  enemies.  The 
picture  painted  by  Jeremiah  (vers.  30 — 38)  is  but  one  of  many  similar  ones  in  the  Bible. 
The  utter  holiness  of  God  cannot  endure  the  sinfulness  of  men ;  it  must  consume  it 
and  all  that  identify  themselves  with  It.  In  the  Kew  Testament  the  horizon  widens, 
and  the  spiritual  world  participates  with  the  living  upon  earth  in  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  every  awakened  sinner  is  to  flee  from  the  "  wrath 
to  come."  Whilst  he  remains  unconverted  he  is  a  "child  of  wrath."  Punishment 
has  a  different  significance  to  him  from  what  it  would  have  if  he  were  "  in  Christ." 
It  is  the  same  principle  of  solidarity  which  condemned  us  that  now  avails  for  our 
salvation.  "For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  ^ive" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22).— M. 

Vers.  30 — 38. — T%e  vision  of  final  judgment.  A  sublime  and  terrible  description; 
corresponding  with  many  others  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

I.  It  serves  a  great  ethioal  purpose.  The  sense  of  wrong-doing  is  thereby 
intensified,  and  some  idea  is  given  of  the  awful  consequences  of  sin  and  its  hatefulness 
to  the  mind  of  God. 

n.  An  evidenck  of  the  historic  bkinifioance  of  sin  and  salvation.  By  such 
visions  as  these  the  ages  of  the  world  are  linked  together  and  shown  to  be  convergent 
in  one  point.  There  hre  not  to  be  so  many  judgments  of  isolated  offences,  but  one 
judgment,  towarils  which  all  the  world  has  looked  forward.  Sin  increases  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  develops  into  a  more  pronounced  opposition  to  truth  and  goodness 
Only  in  final  judgment  can  all  its  significance  be  compiehended  and  its  issues  be  stayed. 

IIL  An  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  prophbtio  gift  and  its  spiritual  end. 
This  vision  is  corroborated  by  the  universal  instincts  of  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  endorsement  of  Christ  on  the  other.  Tlie  various  minor  judgments  which  have 
intervened  between  that  time  and  this  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  coneclness*  of  the 
prophet's  intuition.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  and  other  seers  have  laid  chief 
emphasis  upon  this  event  exhibits  the  fuudamental  moral  purpose  of  all  prophecy. 
Its  intention  is  to  reveal  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  to  lead  men  into  its  practice 
and  love. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — A  twenty-three  yearif  ministry.  Here  we  get  a  statement,  brief  but 
not  at  all  uncertain,  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  prophetic  way  during  twenty-three 
years.  Three  parties  are  concerned  in  this  statement :  (1)  Ood ;  (2)  the  prophet ; 
(3)  th»  people. 

I.  God.  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  is  to  act  as  the  servant  of  God  (ver.  9)  in  the  great 
overthrowing  work,  has  just  come  to  his  throne,  and  is  unconsciously  preparing  for 
that  to  which  God  had  appointed  him.  Hence  it  was  fitting  that,  just  at  this  crisis, 
God  should  point  back  over  the  past  and  show  how  very  much  he  had  done  to  bring 
about  a  different  result.  Not  that  this  comprehensive  view  was  likely  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  make  any  change  in  Israel  itself;  but  it  is  well  that  it  should  stand  recorded 
in  the  history.  It  is  well  that  we  who  come  after  should  be  made  to  see  clearly  how 
continuously  God  protested  against  the  wickedness  of  his  people.  Jeremiah  himself 
(lut  of  his  own  experience,  speaks  as  a  witness  of  what  had  been  going  on  for  twenty- 
three  years ;  and  he  knew  further  that  he  was  only  one  out  of  many  agents  by  whom 
God  had  been  doing  the  sam«  kind  of  work. 
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n.  The  prophet.  Not  Jeremiali  peculiarly,  but  Jeremiah  as  representative  of  all 
the  faithful  propliets ;  those  to  whom  he  here  refers  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
«ime  kind  of  service.  He  brings  against  the  people  a  serious  charge  of  persist  ut 
neglect ;  but  it  also  involves  a  serious  confession  with  respect  to  himself.  A  serious 
confession,  but  not  a  shameful  one.  Though  his  long  ministry  has  not  had  tiie 
desired  ena,  it  is  by  no  means  a  failure.  For  twenty-three  years  the  work  has  beea 
laid  upon  hira  of  denouucing  national  apostasy  and  individual  transgression,  in  all  tht 
varieties  of  it.  The  substance  of  this  long  ministry  is  written  down  and  the  spirit  of 
the  ministry  made  evident.  We  know  the  things  ho  spoke  of,  and  how  he  spoke  of 
them;  the  enemies  he  made,  the  sufferings  he  endured,  the  pangs  with  \thioh'  his 
heart  was  torn.  In  his  ministry  he  gave  himself,  without  stint.  Nor  does  his  work 
stand  alone.  He  was  not  the  first  to  exhort  to  repentance.  He  succeeded  men  who 
hail  been  as  faithful  as  himself,  and  engaged  as  long  a  time  in  the  service  of  God. 
And  yet,  after  so  many  remonstrances,  the  nation  remains  stubborn  in  its  apostasy, 
infatuated  as  ever  in  its  rapi  1  descent  to  ruin  Hence  we  learn  how  chary  we  should  be 
in  talking  of  unsuccessful  ministries.  No  ministry,  whatever  its  other  results  may  be, 
can  be  unsuccessful  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  only  there  is  unshaken  fidelity  to  him.  It 
is  fidelity  that  he  rewards,  not  obvious  results.  In  spite  of  all  the  husbandman's  care, 
digging  about  the  tree  and  dunging  it,  it  may  yield  no  fruit ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the 
husbandman  deserves  a  reward  all  the  same.  Industry  cannot  overcome  the  bad 
elements  in  what  is  given  him  to  cultivate.  All  who  have  to  engage  in  preaching  and 
prophesying  duties  must  learn  the  lesson,  that  more  is  needed  for  success  than  mere 
perseverance.  Perseverance  is  like  the  dropping  water  which  wears  away  the  stone ; 
but  what  is  here  required,  is  that  the  stone  should  be  changed  as  to  its  nature,  not 
worn  away.  If  Jeremiah  had  been  able  to  prophesy  twenty-three  centuries,  instead  of 
twenty-three  years,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
reiterate,  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  repi'ntance.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
ft  passage  like  this  that  we  learn  more  of  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  he  came  to 
fulfil  the  prophets.  It -was  his  not  only  to  accomplish  their  predictions,  but  do  what 
ttiey  could  not  possibly  do  by  all  their  appeals — turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to 
God.  Compare  the  barren  ministry  of  Jeremiah,  prophet  of  Jehovah,  with  the'fruitful 
ministry  of  Paul,  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tet  Paul  did  not  speak  one  whit  more 
earnestly  concerning  righteousness  and  repentance  and  submission  to  God.  The 
diflerencB  lay  in  this,  that  Paul  was  not  only  a  preacher,  but  when  he  preached  there 
was  a  subduing  and  renewing  Spirit. 

III.  The  people.  This  is  a  serious  charge  brought  against  them,  that  one  man 
had  been  in  their  midst  for  all  these  years,  with  one  message,  never  varying  and  never 
slackening,  and  yet  that  they  had  paid,  as  a  nation,  not  the  slightest  heed  to  it.  When 
Nebuchadrezzar  did  come,  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  say  that  they  had  not 
received  proper  warning.  They  could  not  blame  Jeremiah.  Their  very  persecution 
of  him  was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Thus  there  is  a  warning  to  those  who  are 
hearers  of  the  gospel  with  all  the  voicfes  with  which  it  is  addressed  to  them.  It  is  not 
outside  of  themselves  they  must  look  for  explanations  of  why  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
have  found  no  lodgment  in  their  hearts.  The  cause  is  within.  How  many  have  been 
listening  to  the  news  of  Jesus  Christ  for  many  more  years  even  tbsn  twenty-three, 
and  every  year  seems  to  bring  a  lessening  probability  that  they  will  treat  the  message 
as  having  a  practical  concern  lor  themselves  I — Y. 

Ver.  ^.—Nebuchadrezzar,  the  servant  of  God.  I.  The  contrast  with  othbb  seb- 
VASTS.  Observe  the  mention,  in  ver.  4,  of  those  very  different  servants  of  God,  the 
prophets  (so  mentioned  elsewhere).  God  had  sent  many  of  them  and  many  times,  and 
hardly  any  attention  had  been  paid  to  them.  Higher  motives  bad  been  appealed  to  in 
vain.     Considerations  of  duty  and  prudence  were  thrown  to  tlie  wmds.     And  now  the 

ighty  king  Nebuchadrezzar  comes,  with  a  very  different  sort  of  lorce— not  looking  at 
•11  like  a  servant  of  God;  and  yet  he  is  just  as  much  the  servant  of  Gud  as  is  any  of  the 
prophets.  ludeed,  king  of  a  great  people  though  he  was,  his  rank  in  the  service  of  God 
was  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  prophets.  He  appears  in  this  place  as  nothmg  more 
than  the  final  executioner  of  justice. 

II.  None  the  less  efkioient  a   bbbvant  becaub*  thb  bebvicb  wab  bkksbbsb 

JBBBMIAH.  " 
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UNCONSciousLT.  Nebuchadrezzar,  despot  as  he  was,  would  have  been  very  wrathful 
if  he  had  known  exactly  how  he  appeared  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had  certain  purposes 
of  his  own,  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  them ;  but  the  very  energy  with  which  he 
worked  for  himself  only  made  him  to  render  his  service  to  Grod  more  complete.  And 
may  it  not  be  happening  in  the  world,  a  great  deal  more  frequently  than  we  think,  that 
the  very  success  of  selfish  and  domineering  men  is  being  so  handled  by  God  as  all  the 
more  to  serve  his  purposes? 

ni.  The  limitations  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  sbrviob.  The  service,  with  all  its 
completeness,  was  only  within  certain  limits.  It  does  not  require  much  intelligence  to 
destroy  what  is  destructible.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  building-up  work  for  God,  then 
there  must  be  a  conscious,  voluntary,  and  devoted  service.  Israel  was  meant  to  be  a 
servant  of  God  in  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  It  had  been  instructed 
in  the  will  of  God  and  borue  with  patiently  in  many  failures  to  obey  that  will.  Hence 
the  description  of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a  servant  is  an  implied  rebuke  of  those  who  had 
refused  to  be  servants.  Note  the  great  contrast  found  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
Christ's  apostles,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Epistles,  hasten  to  proclaim  themselves  as 
the  servants  of  God. — Y. 

Ver.   31. — Jehovah's  controversy  with  the    nations.    This    necessary   controversy 
explains  all  the  proceedings  described  from  ver.  15  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.    Jeremiah 
is  not  a  prophet  to  Israel  only,  but  to  all  who  are  guilty  of  similar  transgressions.     The 
cup  of  God's  holy  wrath  goes  on  filling  wherever  he  beholds  wrong-doing.     It  ia  easy 
to  see,  if  we  only  ponder  a  little,  that  some  such  outburst  as  this  must  come  in  all  true 
prophecy.     As  the  Apostle  Paul  puts  it,  the  nations  that  sinned  without  law  perished 
without  law.    The  peculiar  light  vouchsafed  to  Israel  was  not  the  only  light  for  which 
men  were  responsible  to  God.    Accordingly  we  find  that  it  seems  to  have  been  one 
main  ground  of  appeal  taken  by  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  that  God  had  not  left  him- 
self without  witness  amongst  them.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  could  denounce  Israel  for 
being  so  indifferent  to  the  Law  he  had  formally  given,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
denounce  the  Gentiles  for  their  negligence  of  the  light  of  nature.  Idolatry,  as  we  perceive, 
had  produced  the  most  fearful  results  in  Israel ;  but  everywhere  else  it  must,  of  course, 
have  produced  results  quite  as  bad,  only  they  do  not  happen  to  occupy  such  a  prominent 
position  in  history.    And  thus  we  have  indicated  to  us  here,  as  indeed  in  so  many 
places  elsewhere,  the  way  in  which  to  consider  the  decline  and  fall  of  great  nations.    It 
is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  to  rest  in  the  consideration  of  secondary  causes.     And  if 
a  nation's  decadence  be  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  as  to  show  no  obvious  sign  of  what 
secondary  causes  may  be  operating,  then  there  is  all  the  more  need  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  true  faith  in  God  and  believe  that  his  judgments  are  assuredly  at  work.    Wherever 
there  is  unbridled  self-indulgence,  still  spreading  wider  and  wider,  there  we  may  be  sure 
God  is  carrying  on  those  judgments  which  cannot  fail.     But  is  there  not  also  a  brighter 
side  suggested  by  one  passage  in  this  chapter  ?    As  we  read  of  all  these  lands  to  which, 
in  a  kind  of  apocalyptic  vision,  Jeremiah  presented  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  fury,  we  cannot 
but  think  of  that  other  list  so  graciously  represented  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     Nations, 
in  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  may  rise,  decline,  and  fall ;  but  such  a  fate  will  trouble 
none  save  those  who  exaggerate  patriotism  into  a  cardinal  virtue.     The  serious  matter 
is  when  the  individual  will  not  show  a  timely  wisdom,  and  in  humble  repentance  put 
away  his  mistaken  past,  and  in  humble  faith  accept  the  redemption  and  guidance  which 
God  alone  can  provide. — Y.  " 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Jebehiah's  Tbial  and  Deliverance. 
The  prophecy  in  vers.  2 — 6  is  a  sumiuiiry 
of  that  contained  in  ch.  vii.  1 — 15 ;  the  nar- 
rative, which  stands  in  no  connection  either 
with  cb.  xxiv.  or  ch.  xi^vii.,  relates  the  cou- 


aequences  of  that  bold  declaration  of  thr 
word  of  the  Lord.  The  present  position  ol 
the  chapter  is  only  surprising  to  those  who 
assume  that  the  works  of  the  prophets  were 
necessarily  arranged  chronologically.  How 
many  violations  of  chronological  order  meet 
U8  in  other  books,  e^.  in  Isaiah  I    It  is  onl) 
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reasonable  to  expect  aimilar  phenomena  in 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

To  estimate  the  circumstances  of  the 
prophecy  aright,  we  must  remember  that 
in  Jehoialtim's  reign  a  Ohttldean  invasion 
was  the  danger  by  which  all  minds  were 
constantly  preoccupied. 

Ver.  2. — Jeremiah  is  to  take  his  stand  in 
the  court  of  the  lord's  house ;  i.e.  the  uuter 
court,  where  the  people  assembled  (comp. 
ch.  xix.  14),  and  preach  unto  all  the  cities 
of  Judah ;  i.e.  to  the  pilgrims  who  had  come 
from  the  provincial  towns  (oomp.  ch.  xi.  12). 
His  discourse  is  not  to  be  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  but  a  strict  and 
ptremptory  announcement ;  he  is  to  diminish 
(or,  subtract)  not  a  word  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  2 ; 
xii,  32;  Eev.  xxii.  19). 

Ver.  3.— That  I  may  repent;  literally, 
and  I  will  repent;  tlie  idea  or  object  is 
derived  from  the  context.  (On  tlie  Divine 
repentance,  see  note  on  ch.  xviii.  8.) 

Vers.  4-6.— The  contents  of  the  dis- 
course (see  especially  on  ch.  vii.  12 — 15). 
The  priests  and  the  prophets  interfere, 
arrest  Jeremiah,  and  accuse  him  of  a  capital 
crime.  It  would  appear  that  some  at  least 
of  the  "  false  prophets  "  were  priests ;  thus 
Pashur,  we  are  told,  was  a  priest  (ch.  xx.  6). 
_  Vers.  7—1 1.— To  all  devout  Jews  tl  i  is  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
must  have  been  startling ;  but  to  those  who 
placed  their  confidence  in  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  consecrated  building  (ch.  vii.  4),  it 
was  like  a  blow  aimed  at  their  very  life. 
Besides,  were  not  the  majority  of  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  of  entirely  another  way  of  tliink- 
ing?  Did  they  not  promise  peace?  And 
what  could  justify  Jeremiah  in  announcing 
not  merely  war,  but  the  downfall  of  the 
Divine  habitation  itself?  Hence  no  sooner 
had  the  prophet  concluded  his  discourse, 
than  he  was  arrested,  accused,  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

Ver.  8. — Had  made  an  end  of  speaking. 
They  allowed  Jeremiah  to  finish  his  dis- 
course (of  which  we  have  here  only  the 
briefest  summary),  either  from  a  lingering 
reverence  for  liis  person  and  office,  or  to 
obtain  fuller  materials  for  an  accusation 
(comp.  the  trial  of  Stephen,  Acts  vi.  12 — 14). 
All  the  people.  The  "people"  appear  to 
have  been  always  under  some  constraint. 
Am  long  as  the  priests  and  prophets  were 
alone,  they  dominated  the  unofficial  classes, 
but  when  the  princes  appeared  (ver.  II), 
the  new  influence  proved  superior.  In 
ver.  16  princes  and  people  together  go 
over  to  the  side  of  Jeremiah.  Thou  shalt 
surely  die.  Death  was  the  legal  penalty 
both  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16;  and 
for  presuming  to  prophesy  without  having 
leceived  a  propheticrevelation  (Deut.  xviii. 


20).  Jeremiah's  declaration  ran  so  entirely 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers  thai 
he  may  well  have  been  accused  of  both 
these  sins,  or  crimes.  True,  Isaiah  and 
Amos  had  already  predicted  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Isa.  v.  5,  6;  vi.  11;  Amos  ii. 
4,  5;  vi.  1,  2);  but  it  may  have  been 
contended  that  the  timely  repentance  of 
Judah  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  had 
effectually  cancelled  the  threatened  doom, 
and  though  Isa.  Ixiv.  10,  H  evidently  refers 
to  a  time  later  than  Josiah,  and  represents 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  aa  practically  certrtin, 
it  would  seem  that  the  prophetic  book  (Isa. 
xl. — Ixvi.)  to  which  this  belongs  (to  say  the 
least)  was  not  generally  known. 

Ver.  9. — Were  gathered  against;  rather, 
assembled  themselves  unto;  i.e.  constitiitcJ 
themselves  into  a  legal  qahdl,  or  assembly 
(see  on  ver.  17). 

Ver.  10. — The  princes.  The  term  will 
include  the  members  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  who  acted  as  judges 
(see  on  ch.  xxi.  12),  and  the  "elders,"  or 
heads  of  families  (see  ver.  17).  Without 
the  presence  of  the  former,  Jeremiah  could 
only  have  had  a  mock-tri.d.  Came  up,  etc. 
(see  on  ch.  xxii.  1).  Of  the  Lord's  house; 
better  simply,  of  the  Lord.  The  gate  is  the 
same  which  is  referred  at  ch.  xx.  2. 

Ver.  11. — This  man  is  worthy  to  die ;  liter- 
ally, a  sentence  of  death  (belongs^  to  this 
man. 

Vers.  12—15. — Jeremiah's  defence.  He  is 
conscious  that  he  has  not  spoken  uncom- 
missioned, and  leaves  the  result.  He  urges 
the  people  to  amendment  of  life,  while  there 
is  time,  and  warns  them  that  his  own  un- 
merited death  will  bring  a  curse  upon  them- 
selves. 

Vers.  16 — 19. — The  truth  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  the  piinces  and  the  people, 
who  declare  Jeremiah  to  be  a  true  prophet, 
and  therefore  innocent. 

Ver.  17.—  The  elders  of  the  land  add  their 
voice  in  favour  of  Jeremiah,  not,  however, 
without  first  of  all  consulting  tlie  people 
whose  representatives  they  are.  The  whole 
verse  is  thorouglily  technical  in  its  phrase- 
ology. The  word  (qahdl)  rendered  '•'as- 
sembly "  is  the  traditional  legal  term  fo» 
the  "congregation  of  Israel"  (Dent.  xxxi. 
30);  eomp.  ver.  9,  where  the  verb  is  the 
corresponding  one  to  qahdl.  Thus,  with  all 
the  faults  of  the  government  of  Judah, 
which  Jeremiah  him.-elf  reveals  to  us,  it 
was  very  far  removed  from  the  Oriental 
despotisms  of  our  day.  The  "elders"  are 
still  an  important  element  in  the  social 
system,  and  form  a  link  with  that  earlier 
period  in  which  the  fumily  was  the  leading 
power  in  the  soeuil  organization.  Originally 
the  term  denoted,  striclly  and  in  the  full 
sense,  heads  of  families;  they  have  tbeii 
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analogne  In  the  eonnoila  of  the  Aryan 
Tillage  communities.  "  References  to  their 
parliamentary  status  (if  the  phrase  may 
be  used)  occur  in  Exod.  iii.  16;  2  Bam. 
xix.  11 ;  1  Kings  viii.  1 ;  xx.  7.  Tho  insti- 
tution lingered  on  during  and  alter  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (ch.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  1 ; 
XX.  1 ;  Ezra  v.  5;  vi.  7 ;  x.  l4 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
3,  47;  Mark  xU.  43 ;  Acts  iv.  5,  etc.)."  We 
And  another  reference  to  their  quasi-judicial 
authority  in  Dent.  xii.  2. 

Vers.  18,  19.— Micah  the  Morasthite,  etc. 
Tho  "  elders  "  appeal  for  a  precedent  to  the 
case  of  Micah  (called  after  his  native  place, 
Moreshetli-Gath,  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  Micahs),  who  had  been  equally  ex- 
plicit in  his  declarations  of  woe  to  Jeru- 
salem, without  incurring  the  charge  of 
blasphemy.  Tlie  piedietion  referred  to  is 
in  Micah  iii.  12,  the  form  of  which  agrees 
verbally  with  our  passage. 

Ver.  19. — Thus  might  we  procnre,  etc.; 
rather,  and  we  are  about  to  eommit'a  great 
evil  against  our  sonh  (not  merely  "against 
ovxselvei").  The  blood  of  the  slain  would 
cry  for  vengeance  against  his  murderers, 
who  would  come  to  an  untimely,  end,  their 
"souls"  being  sent  down  to  lead  a  miser- 
able parody  of  a  life  (;8ios  itjSios)  in  Sheol  or 
Hades. 

Vers.  20— 23.— The  mnrder  of  the  prophet 
tJrijah.  At  first  si;<ht,  these  four  verses 
appear  to  helung  to  the  speech  of  the  alders, 
but  the  appearance  isdelusi7e,(l)beoausethe 
issue  of  the  affair  of  Urijah  cannot  possibly 
have  taken  place  "  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  "  (ver.  1 ) ;  and  (2)  because 
the  passage  stands  in  no  connection  with  what 
preceeds,  wbereos  it  is  related,  and  that  veiy 
closely,  to  ver.  24  (see  below).  The  case  is 
similar  to  tliat  of  certain  passnges  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  where  the  reflections  of  the 
evangelist  are  put  side  by  side  with  the 
layingB  of  onr  Lord.  Jeremiah,  writing 
down  his  experiences  at  a  later  time,  intro- 
duces the  story  of  Urijah  to  show  tho  mag- 
nitnde  of  tlie  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  The  notice  of  Urijah  has  an 
additional  importance,  as  it  siiows  incident- 
ally how  tsolAted  k  spiritual  prophi.t  Uk» 


Jeremiah  was,  and  how  completely  the  order 
of  pro|.hets  had  fallen  below  its  high  ideal. 
We  liave  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
prophet  Urijah. 

Ver.  20. — Kirjath-jearim ;  a  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  on  the  west  frontier  of 
Benjamin. 

Ver.  21.  —His  mighty  men.  The  "  mighty 
men"  {giWidrim)  are  not  mentioned  again 
in  Jeremiah,  and  the  Septuagint  omits  the 
word.  But  it  is  clear  from  Isa.  iii.  2  that 
the  "  mighty  men  "  were  reoogniaed  as  an 
important  part  of  the  coinmunity.     From 

1  Chron  x.  10  it  appears  that  the  terra 
indicates  a  position  of  hi,i»h  command  in  the 
army,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  16.  Went  into 
Egypt.  Kg.vpt  was  the  natural  refuge  for 
a  native  of  Palestine  (comp.  1  Kings  xi.  17, 
40;  Matt.  ii.  14),  just  as  Palestine  was  for 
a  native  of  E*gypt.  The  latter,  however, 
proved  to  be  not  a  safe  asylum  for  Urijali, 
as  Pharaoh  was  the  liege  lord  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  34),  and  the  extradition  of 
Uiijah  as  a  criminal  naturally  followed. 

Ver.  22. — EInathan.  The  name  occurs 
again  in  ch.  xxxvi.  12,  25.  Possibly  this 
man  was  the  "EInathan  of  Jerusalem" 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8  as  the  father- 
in-law  of  Jehoiakim. 

Ver.  23. — Into  the  graves  of  the  common 
people;  literally,  af  tlie  sons  of  the  people 
(comp.  ch.  xvii.  19;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  "The 
gjaves"  is  equivalent  to  "the  gruveywd," 
as  Job  xvii.  1. 

Ver.  24. — Nevertheless  the  hand  of  Ahi- 
kam,  etc. ;  i.e.  in  spite  of  the  prepossession 
against  prophets  like  Jeremiah  which  this 
incident  reveals,  Ahikam  threw  all  his 
influence  into  the  scale  of  toleration.  The 
same  Ahikam  is  mentioned  in  circumstances 
which    reflect    credit   on    his    religion    in 

2  Kings  xxii.  12—14.  One  of  his  sons, 
Gemariah,  lent  Baruch  his  offiilal  room  for 
the  reading  of  the  prophecii  s  of  Jeremiah 
(ch.  xxxvi.  10);  anotiier  was  the  well-known 
Gedaliah,  who  became  governor  of  Judah 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was 
himself  friendly  to  Jeiemiali  (ch.  xxxix. 
U;  si.  5). 


HOMILETICS. 

▼•r.  2.— The  duty  of  declaring  the  whole  truth.  I.  The  duty.  Jeremlali  Is  eotn- 
manded  to  "  diminish  not  a  word  "  from  the  Divine  messase.  A  similar  oHigation 
rests  upon  every  man  who  is  called  to  speak  for  God  to  his  fellow-men.  The  duty 
is  urgent  for  two  reasons:  1.  Truth  it  a  trust.  Thus  Timothy  ia  admonished  by 
Bt.  Paul  to  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  his  trust  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  ;  and  the  apostle 
•peaks  of  the  "gospel  which  was  committed  to  my  trust"  (1  Tim,  i.  11).  2.  Truth 
is  needed  hy  the  world.  It  ia  not  a  private  monopoly;  it  belongs  to  mankind.  Th« 
world  is  dyini;  for  lack  of  it.  He  who  has  pusses-sion  of  it  and  refuses  to  reveal  it 
to  others  U  lik«  a  man  who  has  discovered  a  seciet  spring  of  abundant  water  and 
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churlisWy  keeps  his  knowledge  to  himself  though  his  companions  are  perishing  of 
thirst.  Divine  truth  is  of  practical  moment.  It  is  not  a  mere  curiosity,  to  he  exposed 
or  hidden  as  its  owner  thinks  fit,  as  though  his  treatment  of  it  made  little  difference 
to  other  men.  When  the  four  lepers  of  Samaria  found  the  Syrian  camp  dc  serted,  theii 
first  impulse  was  to  pillage  it  quietly  and  hide  the  treasures,  keeping  the  great  discovery 
secret ;  but  wiser  thoughts  prevailed,  and  they  hastened  to  acquaint  the  citizens  with 
their  unexpected  deliverance  (2  Kings  vii.  3 — 11).  So  every  one  who  has  seen  the 
redemption  of  Christ  has  no  right  to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself  while  the  world 
is  in  sore  need  of  it.  The  Church  is  entrusted  with  the  gospel,  not  for  her  own  enjoy' 
ment  alone,  but  for  the  good  of  the  world.  The  same  duty  applies  also  to  the  posses- 
sion of  darker  truths.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  a  certain  liberty  and  discretion  are  left 
with  us.  It  is  for  us  to  arrange  and  present  truth  as  it  seems  best  to  us ;  to  give 
relative  prominence  to  its  various  parts  according  to  our  idea  of  their  importance ;  to 
lead  men  up  to  the  reception  of  it  by  degrees.  It  may  be  that  there  are  trutlis  which 
the  teacher  sees,  but  which  the  scholar  is  not  yet  fit  to  receive.  If  they  were  declared 
to  him  he  would  not  understand  them,  and  they  would  only  injure  him.  A  wise 
teacher  will  reserve  these.  We  act  in  this  way  with  children.  It  may  be  right  some- 
times to  do  the  same  with  those  who  are  babes  in  knowledge.  But  is  not  this  a  viola- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  text?  By  no  means.  For:  (1)  If  we  are  sure  the  truth  will  be 
misunderstood  we  cannot  really  teach  it;  for  to  teach  a  thiag  is  to  make  another 
understand  and  know  it,  not  merfily  to  speak  out  unintelligible  words  about  it.  We 
are.not  to  cast  our  pearls  before  swine,  though  we  are  to  remember  that  no  human 
beings  are  to  he  regarded  as  hopelessly  and  for  ever  swinish.  (2)  Truth  may  be  with- 
holden  for  a  time  with  the  object,  not  of  suppressing  it,  but  of  the  better  leading  them 
up  to  the  ripe  reception  of  it.  (3)  The  vision  of  truth  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
mission  to  declare  it.  No  doubt  the  one  directly  leads  to  the  other.  But  they  may 
not  be  contemporaneous.  Questions  of  method,  order,  seasonableness,  come  between. 
The  duty  is  to  diminish  nothing  of  the  prophet's  message. 

II.  The  temptation  to  fail  in  this  duty.  1.  Personal  fear  may  tempt  a  man 
to  "diminish"  part  of  the  Divine  message.  Jeremiah  knew  that  the  full  utterance 
of  his  message  would  provoke  violent  opposition.  He  was  warned  not  to  shrink  from 
declaring  it  on  that  account.  In  Christian  lands  and  quiet  times  we  do  not  feel  the 
same  terrible  temptation  to  unfaithfulness.  But  it  comes  to  us  in  another  form.  There 
are  ideas  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  we  fear  they  are  un popular  ;  they  will  excite 
controversy,  they  will  provoke  ridicule,  they  will  lead  to  ne.^lcc  of  the  preacher.  Hfc 
is  tempted  to  shun  these  truths'  that  he  may  swim  with  tlie  tide  of  popularity. 
But  he  is  guilty  of  gross  unfaithfulness  if  he  thus  shuns  to  declare  the  wliole  counsel 
of  God.  2.  It  may  appear  that  men  will  not  receive  the  message.  Of  course,  as  has 
been  remarked,  we  must  use  wisdom  and  discretion,  seeking  rather  to  convince  men 
than  to  provoke  them.  But  it  may  even  be  a  duty  to  declare  a  truth  as  a  testimony 
against  men.  In  any  case  the  responsibility  for  rejecting  it  will  lie  witli  them,  as  it 
should.  But  who  can  tell  whether  or  no  his  work  will  be  fruitless?  The  most 
unsymfiathetic  hearers  have  sometimes  been  reached  and  aff  oted  and  subdued  by  the 
truth  which  they  came  to  mock  or  oppose.  When  the  bow  is  drawn  at  a  venture  it  may 
hit  the  most  unlikely  marks.  It  is  certain  that  more  good  has  been  missed  by  oui 
faithlessness  in  not "  sowing  beside  all  waters "  than  harm  done  by  our  rashness  in 
blurting  out  truths  in  unseemly  circumstances.  3.  Certain  truths  may  seem  to  be 
of  no  'pracHcal  use.  We  are  inclined  to  neglect  these  for  those  that  are  plainly 
profitable.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  truths  are  of  more  practical  impor- 
tance than  others,  and  these  should  naturally  receive  our  more  earnest  attention.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  any  trnth  on  this  account.  Truth  should  be  loved  and  taught 
for  its  oivn  sake.  It  is  degraded  when  it  is  regarded  solely  from  a  utilitarian  stand- 
point. It  is  well  that  men  should  be  true  philosophers — lovers  of  wisdom.  Moreover 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  future  practical  influence  of  a  truth.  Some 
of  the  most  abstruse  scientific  inventions  have  led  to  results  of  great,  though  unexpected, 
human  advantage.  If  research  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  evidoiitlj 
practical,  it  is  certfiin  that  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries— discoveries  of  the 
greatest  use  to  man — would  never  have  been  made.  Thus,  if  electricity  had  not  been 
studied  for  purely  scientific  purjposes  we  should  never  have  had  the  telegraph.    W< 
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do  not  know  all  the  effects  of  Divine  truth.  It  may  not  affect  others  m  it  does  us. 
It  may  have  special  effects  in  the  future,  not  felt  as  yet.  It  is  our  duty  to  preserve 
and  transmit  it  to  the  ages  when  it  may  bear  most  fruit.  4.  Some  truths  may 
appear  difficult  and  mysterious.  Of  course,  if  a  truth  is  wholly  unintelligible,  it  cannot 
be  taught.  We  are  only  uttering  words  when  we  try  to  expound  it.  But  without 
being  unintelligible  it  may  be  mysterious,  it  may  be  inexplicable;  it  may  come, 
so  to  speak,  with  trails  of  dark  shadows.  The  temptation  is  to  leave  this  and  only 
touch  what  is  clear  throughout.  But  the  very  sense  of  mystery  may  be  beneficial. 
So  much  of  the  truth  as  is  clear  may  be  useful.  If  we  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
'rue,  we  may  accept  it  without  explaininp;  the  whole  rationale  of  it.  The  mystery  may 
grow  clearer  as  we  practise  what  we  know  of  the  truth.  In  any  case  the  Christian 
teacher  is  God's  ambassador,  commissioned  to  deoLire  his  Master's  message  entire, 
unmutilatedt  whatever  opinions  he  may  have  of  the  utility  of  it. 

Vers.  8 — 19. — A  scene  in  a  Jewish  court  of  law.  We  have  here  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  procedure  under  the  Hebrew  criminal  law,  for  it  would  appear  that  Jeremiah 
was, indicted  and  tried  in  accordance  with  correct  legal  order.  Thu  details  of  such 
a  trial  are  not  unimportant  to  the  student  of  constitutional  history.  But  they  are  also 
full  of  human  interest.  The  law-court  is  a  strange  mirror  of  character.  Many  as  are 
the  objections  to  the  publication  of  police  news  in  .the  daily  papers,  it  does  at  least 
serve  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  eccentricities  as  well  as  the  enormities  of  our  variegated 
human  world.  Let  us  see  what  light  this  trial  of  J'remiah  throws  upon  the  various 
persons  concerned. 

I.  The  accusers.  The  leading  accusers  are  priests  and  prophets.  The  priests,  also, 
were  foremost  in  the  accusation  of  our  Lord.  Jeremiah  had  tlireatened  the  temple; 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  temple  ofHcials  should  be  enraged  with  him.  Beligious 
persecution  is  generally  instigated  by  the  professional  clerical  class,  whose  vested 
interests  have  been  attacked  by  the  reformer.  The  prophets  were  directly  oppose<l 
by  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah.  If  orthodoxy  is  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
they  were  the  orthodox  of  their  day.  They  were  annoyed  by  the  contradiction  of  the 
greatest  man  of  their  order.  Unable  to  answer  him,  they  tried  to  suppress  him.  The 
conduct  of  these  men  may  suggest  some  general  lessons,  viz.  (1)  fidelity  to  the  ordinances 
of  worsliip  is  no  proof  of  fidelity  to  God;  (2)  professional  religiousness  may  be  far  lemoved 
from  religiousness  of  character;  (3)  tliey  who  claim  to  be  regular  teachers  of  religion 
lifey  be  the  last  to  recognize  fresh  truth ;  (4)  they  who  are  interested  in  a  controversy 
are  bad  judges  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

II.  The  accused.  1.  Jeremiah  remains  faithful  to  his  message.  He  reiterates  it 
with  new  emphatic  warnings.  His  defence  is  that  he  is  sent  by  God  to  speak  as  he 
has  spoken.  He  rests  on  innocence,  truth,  Divine  authority.  With  such  a  plea 
he  dare  not  recant.  The  true  servants  of  God  will  know  that  they  duj,ht  to  "  obey 
God  rather  than  men,"  and  therefore,  like  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  that  they  "cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  they  have  seen  and  heard  "  (Acts  iv.  20).  2.  Jeremiah 
showed  indifference  to  his  own  lifu  (ver.  14).  He  was  a  brave  man,  though  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  advocating  a  coward's  policy.  It  is  noble  thus  to  have  strength  to  act 
on  the  conviction  that  truth  is  more  precious  than  life.  3.  Jeremiah  warned  the 
people  of  the  consequences  of  injustice  (ver.  15).  This  he  did  more  for  their  sakes 
than  for  his  own.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  a  country  than  the  corruption  of 
Justice. 

III.  The  judges.  The  princes  and  elders  seem  to  have  the  position  of  judges. 
They  are  cool  aud  impartial.  In  the  Jewish  state  the  office  of  judge  came  with  birth 
and  rank.  The  most  radical  friend  of  the  people  may  see  tliat  the  superior  culture  and 
freedom  from  popular  passions  of  these  men  may  have  fiticd  them  in  some  measure  for 
their  work.  Unhappily,  Jeremiah  has  exposed  another  side  of  their  character.  It 
speaks  well  for  them,  however,  after  the  severe  castigation  he  had  given  "  the  shep- 
herds" {e.g.  ch.  XXV.  34 — 38),  that  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  lend  tlie  prophet  an 
impartial  hearing,  in  spite  of  the  vi  rulent  opposition  of  the  priests.  But  possibly  those  two 
classes  of  leading  men  were  not  on  the  friendliest  of  terms  with  one  another.  Even  if 
this  be  the  case  it  is  well  that,  unlike  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  they  did  not  come  to 
an  agreement  through  th«  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  victim.    Some  of  the  eldera  cited  the 
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precedent  of  Micah's  case.  We  see  here  the  value  of  such  an  illustration.  It  servos 
to  detach  the  principle  under  consideration  from  the  prejudice  of  the  passions  of  the 
hour. 

IV.  The  juet.  The  assembly  of  the  people  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  jury.  The 
priests  and  prophets  present  their  accusation  to  them  and  the  princes.  The  people  and 
the  princes  pronounce  the  opinion  that  Jeremiah  is  innocent.  The  elders  address  them- 
geWes  exclusively  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  assembly  shows  the  weakness 
of  a  popular  concourse.  The  people  are  swayed  from  side  to  side.  First  they  side  with 
the  priests,  then  with  the  rulers.  It  also  shows  its  advanta;j;es.  The  people  are  open 
to  impression  ;  they  do  not  care  for  formal  consistency  to  a  previous  conviction  ;  they 
like  to  see  fair  play.  When  their  broad  human  instincts  are  appealed  to  they  respond 
rightly. 

Vers.  20 — 23. —  The  story  of  an  ohscwe  martyr.  L  Unoriginal  men  mat  do  goob 
SERVICE  IF  THEY  FOLLOW  GOOD  LEADERS.  Uiijah  had  no  new  message ;  but  he  fol- 
lowed Jeremiah  fully  and  firmly.  Accordingly,  though  not  especially  inspired,  he  was 
able  to  prophesy  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  It  i'^  more  important  to  he  true  than  to 
be  original.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  speak  in  the  Name  of  God,  but 
only  acconling  to  the  teacliinj;  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  above  all,  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  do  this  we  can -speak  "  with  authority." 

II.  Small  men  may  exert  great  power,  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  rioht 
AND  truth.  Uiijah  is  an  insignificant  personage,  yet  all  the  court  is  in  dismay  at  his 
preaching.  There  is  irony  in  this  fact,  if  not  intended  by  the  language  with  which 
it  is  described.  We  have  "  Jehoiakim  the  king,  with  all  his  mighty  men,  and  all  his 
princes,"  alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  preaching  of  one  obscure  man.  What  a  testimony 
to  the  power  of  truth!     Magna  est  Veritas  et prevaiebit. 

III.  Obscure  men  may  suffer  when  greater  men  are  spared.  Urijah  is  killed  ; 
Jeremiah  is  acquitted.  The  Jens  were  overawed  by  Jeremiah  ;  Urijah  was  an  enemy 
email  enough  to  be  made  a  victim  without  danger.  There  is  something  terribly  humi- 
liating to  human  nature  in  this.  How  often  do  we  see  the  same  meanness  choosing  the 
underling  rather  than  the  leader  for  spiteful  but  safe  revenge! 

IV.  It  is  sometimes  safer  to  face  danger  than  to  flee  from  it.  Jeremiah  held 
his  ground,  and  his  life  was  spared ;  Urijah  fled  to  Egypt,  and  he  was  dragged  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  ignominiously  slain.  The  dauntless  courage  of  the  one  man  overpowered 
opposition;  the  cowardice  of  the  other  tempted  it.  It  is  always  better  even  for  our- 
oelves  to  be  brave  and  faithful.  After  his  previous  recantations  Archbishop  Cranmer 
could  feel  little  of  the  triumph  of  a  Ridley  and  a  Latimer  in  the  flames  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Ver.  24. — A  friend  in  need.  Ahikam  proves  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  to  Jeremiah 
by  standing  by  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  is  not  like  Joseph  of  Arimathaaa,  who 
was  unheard  of  till  he  came  and  begged  the  dead  body  of  his  Lord.  When  the  danger 
was  greatest,  he  first  made  himself  known  on  the  side  of  the  prophet. 

I.  He  was  just.  Jeremiah  had  been  maligned.  But  Ahikam  knew  Dim  u/  ba 
innocent.  To  have  allowed  him  to  perish  would  have  involved  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  the  prophet.  Yet  how  many  would  have  washed  their  hands  and  contented 
themselves  with  taking  no  active  part  in  a  public  crime!  It  is  not  enough  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  an  injustice  ;  duty  requires  us  to  resist  it. 

II.  He  was  independent.  Jeremiah  was  unpopular.  Though  the  unanswerable 
truthfulness  of  his  defence  secured  him  a  verdict  of  acquittal  at  the  regular  trial,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  peril  from  unscrupulous  conspirators, 
now  that  the  general  sentiment  was  against  him.  It  is  a  proof  of  staunch  fidelity  to 
stand  by  a  man  when  he  is  unpopular.  There  is  little  merit  in  showing  friendship  for 
men  who  are  fawned  upon  by  fashion. 

HI.  He  was  courageous.  He  could  only  defend  Jeremiah  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life.  By  siding  with  the  prophet  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  associated  with  all  that  was 
disliked  and  feared  in  the  persecuted  man,  and  he  must  have  known  this.  For  a 
per»*n  in  high  station  to  come  out  in  this  way  by  himself  and  dtfend  a  solitary, 
pervacuted  man  required  no  little  boldness. 
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rV.  Hk  w*b  useful.  Ahikam  could  not  projihesy ;  but  he  could  save  a  prophet's 
life.  Possibly  but  for  him  Jeremiah's  mission  would  have  been  cut  short.  To  him, 
therefore,  we  owe  the  possibility  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  great  prophet's  work.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Ahikam  had  shown  respect  for  the  pro[ihetic  order  before  this,  when, 
with  his  father  and  otliers,  he  went  on  an  important  mission  from  King  Josiah  to  consult 
the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  12 — 14).  Many  a  man  who  can  do  little  directly 
miiy  be  the  meRns  of  securing  immense  good  by  fostering  and  furthering  the  work  of 
others.  It  would  be  happy  for  us  to  think  less  of  our.own  prominence  and  more  of  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  will,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  honoured  instrument.  We 
may  look  beyond  the  human  friend  and  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  deliverance 
of  the  prophet.  Grod  raises  up  helpers  when  we  least  look  for  them.  Among  all  the 
blessings  of  life  none  shouM  command  more  thanklulness  to  God  than  the  gift  of  good 
friends. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — God's  mercy  shown  in  his  messages.  I.  In  their  being  repeated.  It 
was  substantially  the  same  message  as  had  been  delivered  before  and  been  rejected. 
The  question  was  not  finally  closed.  Jehoiakira  might  show  a  disposition  to  repent  and 
alter  the  policy  of  his  father's  government.  In  any  case  a  new  chance  is  afforded  him 
and  his  people.  God  is  slow  to  anger  (Rom.  x.  21).  The  invitations  of  his  love  are 
still  extended  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  our  own  repeated  vio- 
lations of  his  Law  (Heb.  iv.  6 — 9).  Even  the  backslider  is  addressed  with  frequent 
warnings  and  appeals — a  proceeding  which  would  have  no  meaning  apart  from  God's 
reserved  purpose  of  grace. 

IL  In  theib  timeliness.  It  was  hot  only  at  the  middle  or  end  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  when  he  might  have  thought  himself  involved  too  deeply  to  retrace  his  steps,  but 
at  the  very  beginning.  With  a  new  king  a  fresh  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  nation 
also  to  return  to  its  allegiance.  Similaily  does  he  stand  at  the  threshold  of  every  life 
and  the  opening  of  every  career.  Ho  has  "  risen  up  «arly  "  and  anticijiated  the  trans- 
gressor in  his  evil  way,  or  guided  his  faithful  child  into  the  paths  of  peace  (cf.  John  i.  9). 

III.  In  theib  faithfulness.  "  Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  speak 
unto  all  the  cities  of  Judah ;  .  . .  diminish  not  a  word."  To  declare  "  all  the  words  of 
this  life  "  is  the  commission  of  Christ's  servants,  and  to  do  this  "  in  season  and  out  of 
season."  The  exact  situation  of  men,  and  the  relation  into  which  sin  has  brought  them 
with  respect  to  God,  must  be  plainly  stated  ;  there  is  no  room  for  flattery.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  such  a  policy  is  due  to  vindictiveness.  It  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  earnest  and  thorough-going  scheme  of  salvation.  Sinners  require 
to  be  faithfully  dealt  with,  in  order  to  awaken  their  conscience  and  constrain  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  means  provided  for  their  deliverance. 

IV.  In  their  revelation  of  his  willingness  to  save.  It  might  almost  a^^tvT 
weakness,  yet  is  not  Jehovah  ashamed  ot  this  long-suffering.  The  attribute  of  mercy 
does  not  detract  from  the  dignity  or  authority  of  Divine  character ;  rather  is  it  its 
glory.  This  forbearance  and  hesitation  to  inflict  punishment  can  be  attributed  to  no 
base  motives.  It  is  in  harmony  with  his  behaviour  at  all  times.  How  important  is  it 
that  the  repentant  sinner  should  know  the  merciful  disposition  of  him  with  whom  he- 
has  to  do!  It  is  essential  in  every  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  this  impression  should 
be  produced.  The  failure  of  one  generation,  again,  is  no  reason  for  anothi  r  being  con- 
demned before  probation.  God  is  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish "  (2  Pet. 
iii.  9).— M. 

Vers.  1 — 1''  '>*■  —  The  prophet  of  Ood  arraigned  hy  the  nation,  Jeremiah's  position, 
as  that  of  all  prophets,  was  necessarily  a  public  one  ;  to  every  man  is  he  sent  with  the 
message.  It  is  inadmissible  for  him  to  soften  or  lessen  what  he  has  to  speak,  which  is 
nothing  else  tt.an  an  indictment  of  the  entire  people  (vers.  4 — 6).  In  default  of  their 
repentance  his  arraignment  by  them  is,  therefore,  all  but  inevitable.  Indifference  could 
not  well  be  feigned  ;  words  like  his  were  certain  to  produce  an  effect. 

I.  His  reception.  It  is  tumultuous  and  threatening.  He  is  treated  as  a  criminal. 
The  people,  under  the  influence  of  his  enemies,  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  said! 
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"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  and  were  "  gathered  together  against "  him  (vers.  8, 9).  It  w  ti 
to  be  expected  that  the  priests  and  the  prophets  should  have  been  his  accusers  (var. 
11),  and  they  already  anticipate  an  unfavourable  verdict.  It  is  the  educated  and  influ- 
ential amongst  the  laity  who  are  his  judges  (ver.  10) — a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  as  the 
event  showed.  They  seem  to  have  been  more  open  to  conviction,  as  they  were  probably 
better  acquainted  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  court  and  the  political  situation. 
The  opposition  of  men  is  to  be  expected  by  the  follower  and  witness  of  truth,  for 
'  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ''  (Rom.  viii.  7).  But  some  will  ever  be  found, 
if  not  convinced  by  him,  yet,  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  open  to  conviction.  There 
is  nothing  which  true  religion  demands  in  these  crises  but  a  fair  hearing  and  an  impar- 
tial judgment. 

II.  His  defence.  He  declares  the  reality  of  his  mission — "  the  Lord  sent  me  "  (vers, 
12,  15)  ;  his  faith Iviness  to  his  instructions,  and  the  merciful  aim  which  he  had  in  view 
(ver.  13)  ;  his  helj  lessness  and  indifference  to  personal  consequences  (ver.  14) ;  and 
his  own  innocence  of  any  evil  design  against  the  nation.  God's  servants,  when  thus 
arraicrned,  ought  to  be  gentle  and  yet  faithful  to  their  message ;  the  issue  is  to  be  left 
to  him.  The  fear  of  man  is  to  be  forgotten  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  enthusiasui  of 
salvatio.  . 

III.  His  delivbbascb.  1.  The  verdict  is  sensible  and  wise  (ver.  16),  and  receives 
the  adhesion  of  the  people.  It  is  the  false  prophets  who  are  most  obstinately  opposed, 
who  would  probably  have  aroused  the  populaV  prejudices,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inte'-ference  of  certain  elders  who  recalled  previous  instances  in  point  (vers.  17 — 23); 
and  t  je  strong  personal  influence  of  Ahikam,  son  of  Shaphan.  We  are  reminded  of 
our  Saviour's  experience  at  the  bar  of  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  19 — 25).  2.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  judgment  is  its  consequence.  God's  chiMren  must  frequently 
be  disappointed  in  their  appeals  to  men  and  their  expectation  of  results  from  his  Word. 
His  ways  are  hidden,  inscrutable,  and  hard  to  acquiesce  in.  A  clear  and  intelligent 
verdict  is  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  yield  themselves  to 
God's  authority.  The  clearest  and  most  faithful  expositions  of  truth  will  frequently 
appear  to  fail  of  immediate  effect.  The  servant  of  God  is  to  care  chiefly  to  deliver  his 
soul ;  his  personal  safc.ty  may  be  left  to  God.  God  can  raise  up  influential  friends  for 
his  people  in  critical  times,  but  he  will  work  out  his  schemes  in  his  own  way.— M. 

Ver.  6. Spiritual  prerogative  not  inalienalle.    The  utterance  of  these  words  is  the 

chief  charge  against  the  prophet;  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13),  the 
statement  is  mutilated  in  the  accusation,  the  condition  of  the  prophecy  being  entirely 
ignored  (vers.  9,  11).  The  principle  of  indestructible  consecration  is  still  clung  to  by 
many  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture.  It  may  be  well,  therefore. 
to  discuss  its  bearings  in  the  present  instance. 

I.  The  circumstances  op  its  bestowal.  It  was  Divine  grace  to  which  it  was  due; 
but"  for  this  Jerusalem  would  have  been  like  other  cities.  This  favour  had  to  be  con- 
tinued from  moment  to  moment,  being  indeed  only  secured  by  the  continued  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  was  due  to  grace  could  be  freely  withdrawn  by  its  Donor. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  the  most  sacred  places  of  Israel  were  repeatedly  ruined  and  pro- 
faned.   This  destruction  is  matter  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  in  the  present  instance  (Dan. 

ix.  26 ;  Mark  xiii.  2).  ,.  ^  .....  ' 

II.  The  terms  of  its  tenure.  The  repeated  warnings  and  injunctions  given  prove 
that  the  consecration  of  tlie  sacred  places  depended  upon  their  occupancy  by  God's 
Spirit  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  faithfulness  of  his  people.  Either  these  had  no  mean- 
ing or  the  grace  could  be  taken  away.  Jeremiah  said,  "  If  ye  will  not  hearken  to  me, 
then  will  I  make  this  house  like  JShiloh."  a  He  testimony  of  1  Kings  ix.  6—8  is  pre- 
cisely similar  (of.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60;  ch.  vii.  12).  j    i,     r.  j 

III  Itb  own  essential  nature.  Strictly  speaking,  all  things  made  by  God  are 
good  and  holy,  but  they  may  be  desecrated,  in  a  secondary  sense,  by  being  misused,  pro- 
faned or  defiled.  Institutions,  buildings,  or  material  or  mechanical  structures  of  any 
3crt  are  at  best  but  secondary  receptacles  of  Divine  grace.  "  God  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands."  It  is  the  jwr.son  occupying  these  who  is  the  true  temple, 
ind  when  he  is  defiled  by  sin  or  unfaithfulness  there  can  be  no  virtue  inherent  in  the 
places  which  he  frequents.    Consecration  is  alone  transmissible  through  the  operation 
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fttid  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ceases  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  same.  It  cor- 
sists  primarily  in  the  personal  character  through  wliich  it  is  expressed,  and  only 
secondarily  in  places  and  things,  through  the  uses  and  practices  carried  on  by  holy  men 
in  connection  with  them.  To  the  unholy,  therefore,  every  place  and  thing  will  bo 
unholy,  and  vice  versd  (Titus  i.  15).  Material  edifices,  organization,  and  official  preroga- 
tive, are  nothing  apart  from  this  personal  consecration  associated  with  them;  and  the 
loss  of  that  involves  the  loss  of  usefulness,  of  peace,  and  of  saoredness,  even  in  connec- 
tion with  that  witli  which" they  have  been  most  identified. — M. 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  perils  of  prophesying.      L  Thb  prophet  of  God  meets  with 

UNIVERSAL   OPPOSITION. 

II.  He  is  in  personal  danger.  1.  The  responsibility  of  the  Judgments  predicted 
is  attached  to  himself.  This  is  due  to  a  false  principle  of  association,  having  its  root  in 
human  ignorance  and  depravity.  Not  even  God  is  responsible.  The  sinner  must  blame 
himself  (Gal.  iv.  16).  2,  The  worst  consequences  are  threatened.  Hatred  to  Grod 
expresses  itself  in  hatred  to  his  servant.  It  is,  therefore,  violent  and  in  defiance  of 
all  justice.  Transgressors  think  to  escape  judgment  by  denying  it  and  destroying  its 
witnesses. 

III.  Chabaoter  is  jeopardized.  The  verdict  was  but  a  half-hearted  one,  and  did 
not  meet  with  general  assent.  The  worst  charges  are  brought  against  Chris,tian  men 
who  are  faithful  to  their  convictions ;  and  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  their  ground- 
lessness is  made  clear.     This  is  part  of  the  "  reproach  of  Christ." — M. 

Vers.  12 — 15. — The  defiince  of  the  witness  for  the  truth,  I.  An  appeal  to  con- 
8CIBN0E.  The  message  repeated  in  its  baldest  form.  Its  genuineness  insisted  upon, 
and  its  reception  earnestly  urged  upon  men.  A  high  moral  standpoint  is  maintained, 
and  there  is  no  com[iromise  or  apology.     He  stands  at  tlie  bar  of  human  conscience. 

II.  Obedience  to  lawful  authority.  He  hands  himself  over  to  them  to  deal 
with  him  as  they  will ;  is  careful  to  state  his  case  as  God  gives  him  ability ;  and 
appeals  to  no  tmlawful  means  of  deliverance. 

III.  Referencb  of  the  whole  matter  to  God.  God  sent  him — that  is  suffi- 
cient. He  has  been  faithful  to  his  instructions;  is  really  not  to  be  judged  by  man,  but 
leaves  all  with  God. — M. 

Ver.  24. — Belp  raised  up  for  Ood^s  servants  in  times  of  peril.  I.  Or  what  sort  it 
IS.     1.   Unexpected.     2.   Opportune.     3.  Effectioe.     4.  Not  lohat  man  would  choose. 

IL  What  it  teaches  us.  1.  The  infinite  resources  of  Qod.  2.  The  weakness  of 
evil.  3.  Those  who  will  not  willingly  obey  God  are  made  to  serve  him  unwillingly. 
4.  Ood  chooses  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  his  servants  and  his  truth. — M. 

Vef.  11. — Jeremiah  reckoned  worthy  of  death.  L  Who  they  were  that  pro- 
nounced THIS  JUDGMENT.  There  is  already  a  statement  in  ver.  8  that  priests 
prophets,  and  people  had  laid  hold  on  Jeremiah  with  a  threatening  of  death  ;  but  we 
must  allow  something  for  the  feelings  produced  on  the  first  reception  of  an  exasperating 
and  humiliating  message.  The  case  is  worse  when  the  priests  and  prophets,  having 
had  some  time  for  consideration,  however  short,  press  upon  the  princes  and  people  a 
demand  for  the  death  of  Jeremiah.  The  lead  the  priests  and  prophets  here  take  o-oes 
a  long  way  in  showing  who  were  mostly  responsible  for  the  deplorable  state  of  thnigs 
in  the  land.  If  things  were  to  be  put  right,  these  two  classes  of  men  must  be  con- 
spicuous in  repentance.  Those  who  were  so  leady  to  sentence  Jeremiah  to  death  were 
really  most  of  all  deserving  df  death  themselves.  He  had  simply  spoken  words  against 
the  city  and  the  temple,  words  which  were  not  his  own ;  those  who  condemned  him 
had  so  lived  that  their  life  had  been  a  sedulous  undermining  of  all  that  constituted  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  their  country. 

II.  What  it  was  that  provoked  the  judgment.  Jeremiah  had  prophesied 
against  the  city.  Observe,  not  simply  that  he  had  spoken  blasphemous  and  contemp- 
tuous words  against  the  city  ;  but  that  he  had  prophesied  against  it.  Thus  did  the 
priests  and  prophets  show  how  little  they  understood  the  nature  of  true  prophecy. 
They  did  not  understand  that  when  the  Lord  sends  forib  a  man  to  speak,  he  puts  t 
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word  in  his  month  which  shall  commend  ifself  to  all  who  love  truth  and  certainty.  To 
the  mind  of  these  priests  and  prophets  everything  began  "ith  this  postulate,  that 
nothing  must  be  said  against  Jerusalem  and  the  tem])le.  And  to  them  it  was  no  sort 
of  answer  that  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  deserved  and  demanded  that  something  should  be 
»wd  against  it.  The  good  name  of  Jerusalem,  however  lacking  in  any  sort  of  corre- 
spondence with  reality,  had  become  a  sort  of  point  of  honour.  Thus  we  see  liow  the 
pride  of  men  goes  before  their  destruction.  A  conventional  sense  of  honour  leads  them 
into  paths  thickly  strewn  with  stumbling-blocks.  These  men  had  become  so  stuffed 
with  spurious  patriotism  that  thyy  could  not  bear  to  have  Jerusalem  spoken  against. 
Hence  they  are  logically  compelled  to  imply  that  Jeremiah  is  a  false  prophet,  and  that 
God  has  not  spoken  at  all.  They  were  as  those  who  shut  their  eyes,  and  then  say 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 

III.  The  doou  they  invoked.  The  man  wlio  speaks  against  Jerusalem  is  reckoned, 
worthy  of  death.  We  must  not,  of  course,  measure  this  judgment  by  our  notions  of 
what  may  require  the  death-penalty.  To  speak  against  a  parent  was  by  the  Law 
of  Moses  to  incur  the  death-penalty.  As  the  Apostle  James  uses  many  forcible 
expressions  to  illustrate,  great  is  the  power  of  the  tongue ;  and  a  bad  man  may  do 
mischief  witii  his  tongue  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  men  can  inflict.  If 
Jeremiah  had  gone  about  among  the  people  stirring  them  up  to  rebellion  and  national  dis- 
cord, there  would  have  been  nothing  very  astonishing  in  an  attempt  to  put  him  to  death. 
But  he  gave  no  exhortation  to  the  people  save  what  each  one  could  carry  into  effect 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  one;  nay,  rather  the  obedience  of  each  would  be 
to  tiie  real  and  abiding  aJvantagff  of  all.  He  spoke  not  of  anything  he  himself  intended 
to  bring  about,  but  of  what  was  going  to  happen  altogether  irrespective  of  him.  His 
death,  supposing  he  were  slain,  would  make  no  difference ;  nay,  it  would  only  help  to 
proclaim  his  messiige  louder  and  more  abidingly.  Those  who  feel  themselves  attacked 
by  the  truth,  strike  out  recklessly  with  the  first  instrument  they  can  get  hold  of;  but 
though  they  may  seem  thus  to  destroy  God's  agencies,  it  is  found  in  the  end  that  they 
are  efStieutly  promoting  his  worlc.  'i'hey  that  were  scattered  abroad  by  the  great 
persecution  which  arose  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  "went  everywhere  preaching 
the  Word."— Y. 

Ver.  16. — Jeremiah  reckoned  not  worthy  of  death.  The  contrast  is  very  decided 
between  ver.  11  and  ver.  16.  In  ver.  11  there  ia  what  appears  an  irresistible  and 
deadly  accusation,  coming  from  men  who  hardly  knew  a  check  of  any  kind.  In  ver. 
16  there  is  the  answer  of  those  to  whom  they  speak,  refusing  to  ratify  their  demand. 
What  has  happened  between  ?  Only  the  appeal  of  one  who  was  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  God.  If  we  consider  his  words  carefully, 
we  shall  see  that  underneath  them  there  are  three  considerations,  of  which  the  first  is 
more  important  than  the  second,  and  the  second  more  important  than  the  tliird. 

I.  We  may  say  that,  first  of  all,  he  is  thinking  of  the  God  who  had  sent  him. 
That  which  threatened  him  at  the  same  time  insulted  and  tried  to  thwart  Jehovah. 
Not  that  Jeremiali  was  careless  about  his  own  safety,  but  the  glory  of  his  God  was 
paramount  in  his  thouglits.  He  had  in  him  the  true  spirit  of  apostleship  ;  the  claims 
he  had  to  make  were  not  his  own  claims;  he  was  a  sent  man,  and  sent  of  God.  Just 
in  proportion  as  a  man  feels  that  God  has  sent  him,  must  be  his  distress  to  find  that 
others  do  not  recognize  the  credentials  of  the  messenger  and  the  importance  of  the 
message.  On  one  side  the  prophet  was  dealing  with  God,  on  the  other  with  men. 
Every°day  deepened  on  him  the  impression  of  God's  intimate  presence  with  him ;  and 
yet  this  same  God  who  was  so  much  to  him  was  nothing  to  these  people ;  the  name 
that  thrilled  and  subdued  his  susceptible  iieart,  was  perhaps  the  least  potent  of  sounds 
in  their  ears.  Hence  the  need  of  appealing  to  them  again  and  again,  if  perchance 
there  might  be  roused  in  them  some  sort  of  apprehension  that  they  were  dealing,  not 
with  a  brother  man,  but  with  the  almighty  and  holy  God.  While  they  were  all 
absorbed  in  considerations  of  their  own  territorial  dignity,  God  in  his  justice  was 
coming  ever  nearer.  Whatever  happens  to  the  people  or  to  the  prophet  himself,  that 
prophet  will  at  all  events  exalt  God  before  them  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 
If  hs  has  to  die,  the  message  of  God  shall  live  more  gloriously  in  his  closing  hours. 

TI   He  is  thinking  of  the  ihtebbsts  of  this  appabentlit  obdosatk  peoplb 
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Though  at  the  present  moment  it  is  he  who  seems  to  be  In  danger,  he  w<>ll  know*  that 
his  peril  is  but'  a  surface  trifle  when  compared  with  that  attaching  to  the  scowling 
enemies  who  are  crowded  around  him.  He  can  be  rescued,  if  so  it  please  Ood;  but 
who  is  to  rescue  those  who  are  striding  onwards,  ever  more  swiftly,  to  a  righteous 
doom?  God  can  deliver  the  prophet  from  his  enemies,  for  the  prophet  himselT  inter- 
poses no  obstacle  to  his  deliverance;  but  these  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  interpose 
insurmountable  obstacles,  in  that  they  will  not  amend  their  ways  and  doings  and  obey 
the  voice  of  God.  More  than  that,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  about  to  add  a  fresh 
obstacle  by  sheddinff  the  innocent  blood  of  God's  latest  messenger.  The  persecutor  is 
always  in  greater  peril  than  the  persecuted.  Physical  pain  and  physical  death  are 
transitory  and  unreturning  ills,  but  the  evil-doer  has  to  face  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 
Compare  with  the  words  of  the  prophet  here  the  words  of  Jesus  as  he  was  being  led  to 
crucifixion  :  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  youcselves,  and 
for  your  children  "  (Luke  xxiii.  28). 

III.  He  is  thinkino  of  his  own  present  position.  (See  ver.  14.)  This  verse 
reveals  a  calm,  intermediate  position  between  the  reckless  fanaticism  that  even  courts 
death  and  thp  spirit  that  turns  back  the  moment  threatening  is  heard.  "  I  am  in  your 
hands,"  says  the  prophet.  He  admits  their  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  he  does 
not  in  any  way  dare  them  to  the  exercise  of  it.  He  is  neither  anxious  for  life  nor  afraid 
of  death.  This  surely  is  the  spirit  to  be  gained  if  one  would  be  a  true  witness  for  God 
Jeremiah' seems  to  sijeak  here  as  one  who  had  gained,  for  the  moment  at  least,  some- 
thing of  the  calm  of  eternity.  And  his  very  calmness  must  surely  have  been  a  con- 
siderable element  in  determining  the  rapid  change  of  feeling  among  the  multitude. 
Perfect  presence  of  mind,  when  it  comes  from  an  all-sufficient  Divine  stay  within,  must 
have  a  wondrous  power  in  checking  those  whose  fury  is  roused  by  an  attack  on  their 
base  and  selfish  interests. — Y. 

Vers.  17 — 23. — An  argument  from  history,  A  prophet,  a  king,  and  a  people 
belonging  to  a  past  generation  are  brought  forward  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  princes  and  the  people  here  had  come.  Here,  then,  is  an  eminent  instance  of  what 
a  practical  study  history  may  become.  One  must  be  so  acquainted  with  the  past  as 
to  seize  just  that  completed  event  which  will  cast  light  on  the  duties  and  necessities  of 
the  present. 

I.  As  INSTANCE  or  A  prophet's  UNPALATABLE  MESSAGE.  No  word  could  have  been 
more  provocative  of  resentment  than  this.  It  threatened  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken 
in  the  closest  jossible  way.  It  meant  tliat  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  their  enemies, 
diiven  from  their  homes,  and  deprived  of  their  most  substantial  possessions.  The 
message  being  such,  what  comfort  Jeremiah  might  obtain  from  recollecting  that  his 
predecessors  treading  his  thorny  path  before  him  were  now  remembered  in  such  an 
honourable  way  1  Micah  had  been  faithful  to  his  God,  his  message,  and  his  audience; 
and  the  impression  of  his  faithfulness  is  still  deep  when  something  like  a  century  has 
elapsed.  These  people  now  listening  to  Jeremiah  were  thus  made  responsible  for  Mioah's 
words  as  well  as  Jeremiah's.  What  harmony  there  is  in  true  prophecy  I  False  pro- 
phets, from  their  very  position,  cannot  be  got  to  agree ;  but  here  Jeremiah's  words  at 
once  recall  to  mind  Micah's  similar  words,  and  help  to  drive  them  with  a  deeper 
impression  into  some  at  least  of  this  subsequent  generation.  Thus  stlso,  reciprocally, 
Micah's  words  help  Jeremiah's.  And  not  only  was  there  harmony  between  the  pro- 
phecies; there  was  harmony  between  the  characters  of  the  prophets  as  well.  All  the 
prophets  would  have  understood  one  another  perfectly  if  they  had  been  gathered 
together  in  one  as.sembly. 

II.  An  INSTANCE  OP  HOW  A  PROPHET  SHOULD  EVER  BE  RECEIVED.  Jeremiah  is  able 
to  look  back  on  a  man  of  like  spirit  with  himself  in  the  prophet  Micah,  but  the  present 
leaders  of  Israel  have  their  thoughts  turned  to  a  very  different  king  from  Jehoiakim. 
We  can  guess  how  Hezekiah  behaved  toward  Micah  from  the  way  in  which  he  behaved 
toixard  Isaiah.  The  narrative  here  concerning  the  fate  of  Urijah  seems  to  be  intro- 
duced to  show  that,  though  Jeremiah  escaped  from  peril  at  the  hands  of  these  priests 
and  prophets,  their  nature  and  the  nature  of  Jehoiakim  remained  the  same.  When 
Ilezokirth  heard  the  truth,  bitter  as  it  was,  he  humbled  himself  and  averted  doom. 
Uut  Jehoiakim  and  his  proQigate  and  rapacious  circle  hated  every  oe«  vhr  ipoke  the 
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truth.  Hence  it  was  oot  enough  for  them  that  Urijah  fled ;  they  followed  him  and 
brought  him  back  to  suffer  their  vengeance.  Thus  it  is  made  evident  how  Jehoinkiu] 
was  a  man  of  very  dififerent  spirit  from  Hezekiah. — Y. 

Ver.  24. — A  friend  in  need.  I.  The  evident  pebii,  op  Jeremiah.  A  large  body  of 
the  people  had  been  somehow  influenced  to  take  his  side,  but  how  long  their  fsu  ouiable 
mood  of  mind  might  continue,  who  could  tell?  Tliere  was  no  Hezekiah  on  the  thronu 
to  encourage  such  a  feeling  and  make  it  permanent.  Moreover,  there  is  an  ebullition 
of  fury  wliich  is  fatal'to  one  who,  as  far  as  the  record  enables  us  to  judge,  occupied  a 
far  less  prominent  position  than  Jeremiah.  If  Urijah  was  slain,  how  could  Jeremiah 
hope  to  escape?  We  must  try  to  get  a  distinct  impression  of  all  the  peril  in  which 
Jeremiah  was  in  order  to  appreciate  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Ahikam. 

II.  The  timely  help  of  Ahikam.  Nothing  is  told  us  save  the  bare  fact  of  pro- 
tection. We  must  not  assume  that  Ahikam  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  Jeremiah. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  his  character  and  his  motivis,  as  to  the  risks  that 
lie  ran,  and  the  ultimate  results  to  him.  The  one  clear  thing  is  that  at  this  time  he 
was  a  man  of  power,  and  was  fur  some  reason  disposed  to  shield  the  prophet.  It  may 
be  that,  if  we  could  lay  bare  and  analyze  his  motives,  they  would  be  found  veiy 
miied  as  to  their  kind.  But,  whatever  the  motives,  the  practical  service  was  the 
same.  Jehovah  could,  of  course,  have  protected  his  servant  by  supernatural  means,  but 
it  is  his  principle  of  working  not  to  employ  the  supernatural  when  the  natural  would 
serve  the  purpose.  Hezekiah  could  do  more  than  Ahikam,  seeing  that  he  turned  to 
God  and  kept  back  the  dreadful  visitations.  But  Ahikam  did  all  that  was  necessary 
fur  the  present  occasion.  Confipare  the  position  of  Ahikam  here  with  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Laucaaitor  towards  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


This  •nd  the  two  following  chapters  are 
closely  connected.  They  all  relate  to  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  con- 
tain warnings  arising  out  of  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  political  horizon.  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  there  is  evidently 
some  mistake  in  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxvii., 
and  also  that  the  contents  of  oh.  xxix.  point 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  time  than  ch.  xxvii., 
xxviii.  Cviz.  the  first  or  second  year  of  Khig 
Zedekiah).  To  understand  the  oircum- 
stancea  of  oil.  xxvii.,  we  must  remember 
that  Zedekiah  had  accepted  the  thione  as 
the  vasial  of  Nebuoliadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
17).  The  self-righteousness  and  formalism 
of  the  people,  however,  would  not  allow 
them  to  remain  quiet  under  such  a  humi- 
liation. Deuteronomy,  it  seemed  to  them, 
had  promised  Bucoess  and  prosperity  to  an 
obedient  performance  of  the  Law,  and  the 
priests  and  the  prophets  assured  them  that 
tliese  conditions  had  been  complied  with. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (oomp.  ch. 
xxviii.  1)  the  popular  discontent  was  still 
further  itlmulated  by  the  presence  of  am- 


bassadora  from  the  neiglibouiing  nations, 
who  hud  come  to  organize  a  common  move- 
ment against  the  common  enemy.  Jeremiab 
believed  that  he  could  not  give  moie  forcible 
expreseioa  to  the  Divine  warnings  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer  than  by  a  symbolic  act 
akin  to  that  related  of  Isaiah  in  Isa.  xx. 
2.  He  appeared  in  some  public  place, 
where  the  ambassadors  would  be  sure  to 
pass,  with  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  and  in 
this  strange  guise  delivered  an  impressive 
exhortation  to  the  foreign  visitors.  It  would 
appear  as  if  Jeremiah's  exertions  on  thi* 
occasion  were  successful,  so  far  as  Judah 
was  concerned  ;  for  we  are  informed  (ch.  li. 
59)  that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
Zedekiali  took  a  journey  to  Babylon,  doubt- 
loss  to  renew  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  Babylon. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  tliis  chapter 
as  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  Septuagint.  We 
must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  the  Greek 
is  incorrect,  but  examine  in  each  case  wliich 
form  gives  moat  force  and  exiiressiveuess  to 
the  prophecy. 

Ver.  1. — In  the  beginning  of  tbe  reiga 
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of  Jehoiakiin.  The  Syriao  substitutes  for 
■' Jehoiakim"  "  Zedekiah,"  to  bring  the 
passage  into  conformity  with  oh.  xxviii. 
1,  where  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  is  expressly  mentioned.  But  i« 
this  emendation  sufficient?  Can  the  fourth 
year  be  called  "  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,"  when  that  reign  lasted  alto- 
gether only  eleven  years  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
tliat  the  transcriber  has  inadvertently  copied 
the  heading  of  ch.  xxvi.,  which  corresponds 
verbally  with  ch.  xxvii.  1,  except  that  "  unto 
Jeremiah  "  is  wanting  ? 

Yer.  2. — Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes', 
rather,  Hands  and  poles ;  i.e.  the  bands  which 
secured  the  two  pieces  of  wood  placed 
respectively  above  and  beneath  the  neck  of 
the  ox,  BO  forming  a  yoke.  Hence,  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  13,  we  find  the  phrase,  "tlie  poles 
Authorized  Version  wrongly, '  the  bands '] 
of  your  yoke."  It  is  clear  from  ch.  xxviii. 
10  that  this  account  is  to  be  taken  literally. 
Ver.  3. — And  send  them,  etc.  The  letter 
of  the  text  certainly  suggests  that  Jeremiah 
actually  delivered  a  separate  yoke  to  each 
of  the  five  ambassadors.  Some  commen- 
tators, however,  finding  such  an  act  almost 
incredible,  suppose  the  statement  to  be 
allegorical,  and  the  "  sending  of  the  yoke" 
to  mean  the  declaration  of  the  subjection  of 
tlie  nations  to  Nebuchadnezzar  which  fol- 
lows,somewhat  as  in  ch.xxv.  15  the  "causing 
all  the  nations  to  drink  "  means  the  utterance 
of  a  prophecy  of  woe  to  the  various  peoples 
concerned.  But  we  can  hardly  pronounce 
upon  this  passage  by  itself.  We  have  to 
consider  whether  a  whole  group  of  similar 
statements  is  or  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
It  may  be  enough  to  instance  oh.  xiii.  1 — 7. 
Which  come ;  rather,  which  are  come. 

Vers,  5,  6. — Jehovah  is  the  Creator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  earth  and  all  tliat  is  there- 
in. Therefore  he  can  give  any  part  of  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  Therefore,  Jeremiah 
being  his  trustworthy  prophet,  the  kings 
are  called  upon  to  take  notice  that  Jehovah 
has  transferred  their  kingdoms  to  Nebii- 
chadnozzar.  Observe,  in  chs.  xxvii. — xxix. 
the  form  employed  is  not  "Nebuchadrezzar," 
but  "Nebuchadnezzar"  (so  also  ch.  xxxiv. 
1 ;  xxxix.  5).    (See  on  ch.  xxi.  7.) 

Ver.  6. — My  servant  (see  on  ch.  xxv.  9). 
The  beasts  of  the  field ;  i.e.  the  wild  beasts. 
This  last  feature  indicates  the  unlimited 
character  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  power. 

Ver.  7. — Him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's 
son.  This  is  intelligible  only  if  the  seventy 
years  predicted  by  Jeremiah  in  ch.  xxv. 
11,  12,  xxix.  10,  are  a  ruund  number. 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  B.C.  561,  and  was 
euccuedcd  by  his  son  Evil-McroJach,  who, 
after  two  yiars,  was  put  to  death  by  Neri- 
glissar.  In  B.o.  555  Laboroeoarchod  (?)  bo- 
oume  king,  but  after  nine  months  a  usurper 


belonging  to  another  family,  Nabonedus  o» 
Nabunita,  ascended  the  throne,  which  he 
occupied  till  B.o.  538,  the  year  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  "  Seventy  years,"  taken  literally, 
only  brings  us  to  B.a  555,  seventeen  years 
short  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
Until  the  very  time  of  his  land  acme ;  rather, 
until  the  time  of  his  own  land  crniie.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar cannot  ensure  his  realm  against 
captivity.  Shall  serve  themselves  of  him. 
(For  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  see  on  oh. 
xxv.  14.) 

Ver.  9. — Your  dreamen;  rather,  your 
dreams.  So  in  ch.  xxix.  8  the  "  dreams  "  of 
the  people  are  exf)ressly  distinguished  from 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets  and  sooth- 
sayers. In  our  passage  the  "  dreamers " 
are  appropriately  mentioned  between  the 
"  diviners  "  and  the  "  enchanters,"  because 
the  skill  of  the  soothsayers  partly  lay  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (oomp.  Gen. 
xli.  8 ;  Dan.  ii.  2). 

Ver.  10. — To  remove  you  far;  or,  more 
distinctly,  that  1  may  remove  you  far.  So 
Isa.  vi.  12,  "(Unlil)  Jehovah  have  removed 
men  afar  off."  The  deportation  policy  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  was  over- 
ruled by  God  for  his  own  deep  purposes. 

Ver.  11. — The  nations  that  bring  their 
neck,  etc.  The  Hebrew  has,  "  The  ndtion 
that  shall  bring  its  neck,"  etc. 

Vers.  12 — 15.— But  the  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah were  not  confined,  far  from  it,  to  the 
neighbouring  kings.  Zedekiali  had  received 
a  precisely  similar  message.  3ring  your 
necks.  The  pluial  is  used,  for  Zedekiah 
was  but  an  individual  among  a  number  of 
much  more  vigorous  personalities  (comp,  on 
oh.  xxii.  2). 

Vers.  16—22. — The  warning  to  the  priests 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  last  four 
verses  of  this  section  appear  in  a  mucli  short- 
ened form  in  the  Septuagint,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  description  is  singularly 
lengthy.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  conceivable 
that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
Hebrew  text  has  been  disfigured  by  wilful 
interpolation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  description  was  filled  out 
by  an  editor,  e.g.  by  Baruch,  conscientiously 
for  the  benefit  of  later  readers. 

Ver.  16. — The  vessels  of  the  lord's  house ; 
t.e.  the  golden  vessels  which  Solomon  had 
made,  and  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
away  (1  Kings  vii.  48 — 50 ;  2  Kings  xxi  v.  13). 
Now  shortly.  These  words  are  wanting  in 
the  Septuagint,  and,  considering  that  the 
Greek  is  also  without  the  prediction  in  ver. 
22,  that  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
palace  should  be  brought  back  in  the  day 
of  visitation  (which  seems  inconsistent  witb 
oh.  lii.  17),  the  question  arises  whether  th« 
words  "  now  shortly  "  here  we  nol  di'e  t« 
a  hasty  copyist. 
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Ver.  18. — But  if  tliay  be  prophets,  etc. 
The  "  false  prophets,''  so  Jeremiah  declares, 
have  neglected  one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  a  prophet,  viz.  intercessory  prayer  (oomp. 
on  ch.  vii.  16).  Seeing  that  a  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  had  been  carried  to  Babylon, 
all  true  prophets  ought  to  intercede  with 
Jehovah  that  those  still  left  might  be 
spared.  The  end  was  that  the  remaining 
vessels  were  carried  off  on  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  13). 

Ver.  19. — This  and   the  two    following 


verses  are  thus  given  in  the  Septuagint; 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  the  rest 
of  the  vessels  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
took  not,  when  lie  carried  Jeconiah  captive 
from  Jerusalem;  they  shall  come  to  Babylon, 
saith  the  Lord."  This  shortened  form 
throws  a  liglit  on  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
"now  shortly"  in  ver.  16  (see  note).  The 
pillars,  etc. ;  i.e.  the  two  bronze  pillars  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  Kings  vii.  21).  The 
sea ;  i.e.  the  molten  "  sea,"  or  basin  (1  Kings 
vii.  23).    The  bases  (1  Kings  vii.  27). 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  5. — The  rights  of  the  Creator.  This  address  on  the  rights  of  the  Creator  is 
made  to  heathen  men,  because  God  has  rights  over  all  men,  and  because  they  who 
cannot  yet  understand  his  higher  character  may  be  able  to  recognize  his  natural  rights. 

I.  The  foundation  op  the  eights  of  the  Creator.  1.  They  rest  on  the  fact  that 
all  things  that  exist  v?ere  created.  It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  science  that  everything 
that  has  a  beginning  must  have  a  cause.  The  universal  testimony  of  experience  is 
against  the  notion  that  existences  could  spring  forth  spontaneously  from  nothing,  or 
that  organisms  could,  come  of  themselves  from  a  lawless  chaos.  The  theory  of  an  end- 
less chain  of  causation  is  illogical.  If  this  is  regarded  as  cyclic  we  have  nothing  to 
account  for  the  motion  of  the  whole  cycle.  The  notion  is  parallel  to  that  of  a  wheel 
revolving  because  the  several  parts  of  the  circumference  press  on  those  which  are  before 
them— a  mechanical  absurdity.  If,  however,  the  chain  is  regarded  as  infinitely  long,  we 
have  another  absurdity.  Since  it  is  made  up  of  finite  links  each  of  which  is  no  perfect 
cause  in  itself,  we  have  not  solved  the  question,  we  have  only  driven  it  bick  to  the 
infinite  distance.  It  is  the  grand  lesson  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis — 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  details  of  that  chapter — that  it  comes  to  our  rescue  with 
the  assertion  of  a  personal  Creator,  the  only  doctrine  that  will  fit  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  2.  The  rights  of  the  Creator  rest  on  the  fact  that  all  things  were  created  by 
his  energy.  We  do  not  know  what  subordinate  agencies  God  may  employ.  But  in  any 
case  the  fundamental  power  must  be  his.  He  cannot  delegate  powers  of  creation  in  the 
sense  of  investing  any  beings  with  them  without  any  dependence  on  his  power.  The 
power  must  be  God's,  though  the  channel  through  which  it  flows  may  be  some  lower 
agency.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  would  not  touch  this  fact.  The  important  question 
is  not' as  to  the  method  of  creation,  but  as  to  the  originating  power.  This  lies  behind  the 
question  of  design.  It  is  the  question  of  primitive  causation.  Whether  with  succes- 
sive sudden  emergencies  or  through  gradual  development,  it  is  equally  true  that  God  has 
created  the  world  by  his  great  power  and  by  his  outstretched  hand. 

II.  The  nature  of  the  riohts  op  the  Creator.  They  are  absolute.  We  know 
nothin!^  like  them  among  men.  A  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
work  of  hia  own  hands.  But  his  work  is  not  creation.  If  he  has  built  a  house  he  has 
not  made  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  nor  the  stone  and  wood  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. But  by  Divine  creation  we  understand  not  merely  building  up  the  materials 
of  the  universe  into  new  forms,  but  the  original  making  of  these  materials  and  the 
determination  of  the  laws  of  nature.  From  this  fact  comes  the  right  of  God  to  dis- 
pose of  his  creation  as  he  thinks  fit,  to  give  the  world  and  its  contents  to  whomsoever 
he  pleases.  But  in  admitting  this  we  are  saying  that  he  will  do  that  which  is  best  for 
the  world  itself.  For  God  is  just  and  good  and  merciful.  He  will  please  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  aud  that  which  will  bless  his  creatures.  God  exercises  his  rights  through  his 
will,  ff  creation  reveals  the  rights,  Christ  reveals  the  will.  Through  this  higher  reve- 
lation we  see  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  God's  exercise  of  sovereignty,  not  with  mere 
resignation  to  the  inevitable,  nor  even  only  with  dutiful  yielding  to  recognized  law  and 
authnrity,  but  with  thankful  submission  to  the  care  of  a  merciful  Father.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  exercise  of  God's  rights  is  limited  by  his. character;  limited  by  his  justice,  so 
that  he  can  n«Ter  dispose  of  things  arbitrarily  or  cruelly ;  limited  by  his  love,  so  that 
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he  will  dispose  of  them  so  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  children.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation of  the  first  importance.  The  neglect  of  it  has  led  to  the  interpretation  'of  such 
words  as  those  of  our  text  so  as  to  represent  God  as  an  arbitrary,  capricious  Sovereign, 
who  may  b«  feared  and  must  be  submitted  to,  but  cannot  be  loved  ur  freely  adwred. 

Vers.  6,  7. — OocPa  disposal  of  man's  possessions.  I.  God  has  a  right  to  dispose  uf 
man's  rossEsaioNS.  He  made  them,  and  they  are  always  his,  only  lent  to  be  withdrawn 
or  traniifarred  when  ho  wills.  If  the  Lord  gave,  he  has  a  right  to  take  away  (Job  i. 
ai).  If  he  takes  much,  we  should  be  thankful  for  what  he  leaves — for  this  even  we 
have  no  claim.  Nations  should  feel  that  God  has  rights  over  them.  Th  ir  liberties  are 
subject  to  his  government,  their  territory  to  his  disposal. 

II.  God  dobs  dispose  of  man's  possessions.  He  exercises  his  right.  He  is  no  roi 
faineant.  God  does  not  reserve  hia  interference  for  the  last  day  of  judgment.  He  is 
always  working  among  the  nations.  In  a  national  disaster  we  should  recognize  the 
hand  of  Providence;  so  should  we  in  the  advent  of  national  glory.  God  does  not  only 
overthrow  ;  he  appoints,  prospers,  gladdens. 

III.  God  dobs  not  always  give  the  greatest  power  to  the  best  men.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  a  bad  man ;  yet  God  gave  him  the  largest  dominion  in  the  world.  We  may 
beliere  that  he  was  best  suited  for  the  work  that  was  required  of  him.  His  mission 
was  to  be  a  scourge  of  the  nations.  An  angel  would  find  himself  ill  at  ease  in  such 
a  work.  In  appointing  a  hangman  we  do  not  expect  to  get  the  most  high-.souled 
person  in  the  kingdom  for  the  post.  God  can  overrule  the  evil  nature  of  bad  men  and 
make  it  serve  some  good  end,  as  we  can  employ  the  refuse  of  .one  factory  as  useful 
materials  in  another. 

IV.  Gk)D  does  not  always  give  the  most  abundant  possessions  to  the  best  mes. 
We  see  bad  men  enriched,  good  men  pauperized.  Goodness  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
favourable  to  temporal  prosperity,  but  with  innumerable  exceptions.  Therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  God  does  not  value  earthly  prosperity  so  highly  as  we  value  it. 
He  regards  it  as  subordinate  to  higher  interests. 

V.  God's  disposal  op  man's  possessions  dobs  not  hindeb  the  free  exbkcibe  of 
man's  powers.  God  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  his  powers,  but  the  king  put  these  forth  of 
his  own  will  By  his  daring,  his  energy,  the  use  of  his  resources,  he  won  his  brilliant 
victories  and  conquered  his  vast  dominions.  God  works  through  our  work.  He  gives 
to  the  diligent. 

VI.  God's  disposal  of  han'b  possessions  does  not  limit  man's  responsibility.  It 
Nebuchadnezzar  got  his  territory  by  violence  and  rapacity,  he  was  not  the  less  guilty 
because  God  assigned  it  to  him.  For  he  was  responsible  for  lis  own  actions  and  their 
motives,  irrespective  of  any  unknown  design  that  God  might  work  out  through  them. 
We  cannot  throw  the  blame  of  our  misconduct  on  the  providence  of  God.  He  over- 
rules the  issue  of  our  actions,  but  he  does  not  fetter  or  force  the  choice  of  our  wills. 

Ver.  11. — The  duty  of  non-resistance.  Again  and  again  in  various  forms  Jeremiah 
recurs  to  the  advice  of  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  present  instance  he 
addresses  it  to  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  and  urges  it  as  pulitic,  while  to  the 
Jews  he  was  more  anxious  to  show  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  Viewed 
from  various  standpoints  there  were  several  grounds  for  non-resistance. 

I.  The  will  of  God.  This  was  the  highest  reason.  It  could  not  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  heathen ;  yet  even  they  were  reminded  that  the  Creator  was  the  supreme 
disposer  of  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  however,  was  peculiar. 
They  were  living  under  a  theocracy.  The  prophets  were  the  ministry  of  the  Divine 
King.  Their  utterances  were  revelations  of  law  for  the  government  of  tlie  people.  To 
resist  Nebuchadnezzar  in  opposition  to  these  utterances  was  to  rebel  against  the  decree 
of  the  supreme  Sovereign  of  the  nation.  We  do  not  stand  in  the  same  outward  circum- 
st.inces.  But  we  should  learn  that  the  first  thought  in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
affairs  should  be  as  to  what  is  right,  what  is  God's  will ;  and  nil  considerations  of  glory, 
etc.,  should  be  subordinate  to  this.  We  cannot  learn  God's  will  from  oracular  teachers, 
but  we  can  ascortaiii  it  from  a  devout  study  of  revelation,  prayer,  and  honest  thought. 

II.  Sound  poliot.  Events  proved  that  Jeremiah  was  politically  as  well  as  morally 
right   B«ligiou8  duty  lies  nearer  to  uMful  policy  than  either  fanatic  dreamers  or  world  Ij 
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statesmen  are  able  to  see.  History  shows  that  all  resistance  to  the  mighty  flood  of  the 
Babylonian  invasion  was  futile.  Timely  sabuiission  alone  could  secure  a  mitigation  of 
its  violence.  It  is  foolish  for  a  nation  to  flourish  empty  notions  of  glory  aljove  con- 
siderations for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  loyal  statesman  will  care  less  for  the 
fame  of  *  great  name,  or  the  splendour  of  brilliant  achievements,  than  for  the  peaceful 
prosperity  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  first  interest  of  a  nation  is  this  peaceful 
prosperity.  There  may  be  times  when  to  maintain  it  self-defence  becomes  a  duty.  But 
when  self-defence  cannot  secure  it,  when  it  is  ratlier  hindered  than  helped  by  resistance, 
it  is  foolish  to  resist  for  the  sake  of  mere  pride. 

III.  Wholesome  moral  oood.  The  Jews  were  taught  that  the  invasion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  sent  by  God  as  a  chastisement  for  sin.  To  submit  to  it  was  to  submit 
to  profitable  correction.  In  the  end  the  nation  might  hope  to  be  the  better  for  it.  We 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  troubles  which  our  own  misconduct  has  brought  upon  us. 
We  may  "  count  it  all  joy  "  that  we  have  fallen  into  tribulation  if  this  works  our  higher 
and  lasting  good.  Temporal  distress  should  be  patiently  borne  in  the  prospect  of 
eternal  blessedness,  material  adversity  calmly  endured  when  thia  is  the  means  of 
securing  inward  spiritual  good. 

Ver.  18. — Prophecy  tested  by  prayer.  L  It  IB  the  duty  of  a  peophbt  to  pbat. 
He  should  be  spiritually  what  the  priest  can  only  be  ceremonially,  the  mediator 
between  man  and  God.  Mediation  has  two  sides.  It  implies  the  work  of  the  interces- 
sor as  well  as  that  of  the  prophet — the  speaking  to  God  for  men  as  well  the  speaking 
to  men  for  God.  The  former  work,  however,  is  in  more  danger  of  falling  into  neglect. 
It  is  more  spiritual,  it  requires  more  humility,  it  gains  less  credit  from  men.  But  no 
prophet  can  even  discharge  his  mission  to  men  aright  unless  he  is  also  a  man  of  prayer. 
God  reveals  himself  to  those  who  seek  him.  Revelations  from  Heaven  are  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  live  in  communion  with  Heaven. 

II.  Inspiration  is  requisite  for  prayer  as  well  as  for  prophecy.  The  true 
prophet  is  the  inspired  man  j  he  also  has  the  first  requisite  for  prayer.  We  need  inspi- 
ration for  prayer  to  bring  us  into  sympathy  with  God.  Prayer  is  more  than  asking 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants — it  is  communion  with  God  ;  and  communion  implies 
sympathy.  Like  the  bird  which  soars  aloft  because  its  wings  rest  on  the  surrounding 
air,  we  can  only  rise  heavenwards  as  we  bear  ourselves  up  through  an  atmosphere  of 
heavenly  thought.  Without  the  breath  of  God's  Spirit  in  us  we  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  attain  to  the  vivid  consciousness  of  spiritual  things.  For  prayer 
involves  the  rising  above  our  common,  onr  ordinary  life.  Thus  we  may  understand 
the  mission  of  the  Spirit  as  an  intercessor.  Christ  intercedes  for  us  with  God.  The 
Holy  Spirit  intercedes  for  God  in  us,  helping  our  infirmities,  teaching  us  what  we 
should  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray,  and  breathing  into  us  yearnings  deep  and  unutterable 
(Bom.  viii.  26). 

III.  Divinely  inspired  prayer  will  be  reasonable  and  accordino  to  God's 
WILL.  If  the  prophets  were  inspired  they  would  not  ask  for  the  impossible;  they 
would  not  pray  for  that  which  they  knew  was  contrary  to  God's  will ;  they  would  not 
utter  prayers  of  greed  and  pride.  Inspiration  does  not  make  a  man  irrational ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  makes  him  see  facts  as  they  are.  If  these  prophets  were  inspired  they 
would  see  the  folly  of  asking  back  the  lost  vessels.  Inspiration  is  concerned  with  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  is  foolish  to  waste  time  in  lamenting  the  irretrievable.  Let 
us  see  that  we  preserve  what  still  remains  with  us,  and  secure  what  is  best  for  the 
future.  It  is  absurd  to  be  boasting  of  great  things  when  we  cannot  secure  small  oniis. 
If  the  prophets  could  not  protect  the  vessels  in  Jerusalem,  much  less  could  they  recover 
those  which  had  been  already  removed  to  Babylon.  They  might  be  uttering  great 
prayers  about  the  lost  treasure ;  but  while  they  made  no  prevailing  prayer  to  secure  the 
treasure  still  in  hand  they  only  exposed  their  own  incompetence. 

IV.  Pbaybb  and  its  results  ABE  tests  of  a  man's  spiritual  condition.  If  It  can 
be  said  of  a  person,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth  I  "  we  may  know  much  of  him.  Prayer  is 
the  barometer  that  rises  or  falls  with  the  changing  tone  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere. 
When  we  "  restrain  prayer  "  this  is  a  sad  sign  that  our  bettor  life  is  failing.  It  is  use- 
less to  Viast  of  spiritual  ntfn^T-nrr.fs  s;ich  as  flif^T  of  the  |irofessional  (jropheta ;  theoo 
ire  uutbiug   bat  deluhiui.^   il   lue  prayei-tost  reveals  a  couditiou  of  spiritual  deadnass, 
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The  results  of  prayer  are  a  further  test.  We  cannot  say  that  a  particular  prayer  il  not 
acceptable  to  God  because  it  does  not  bring  us  the  particular  thing  we  seek,  since  we 
are  always  making  foolish  requests,  and  God  mercifully  deals  with  us  according  to  his 
vfise  and  good  will  rather  than  according  to  the  letter  of  our  language.  Still,  if  no 
answer  is  ever  received  to  prayer,  something  must  be  wrong.  Either  all  our  prayera 
are  mistaken,  which  shows  we  could  not  be  receiving  the  help  of  God's  inspiration ;  or 
our  spiritual  condition  is  one  of  separation  from  God,  in  which  condition  no  prayer 
could  be  answered.  Jf  not  in  every  detail,  yet  in  the  main, religious  experience  may  be 
tested  by  the  facts  of  life.  The  prophet  must  find  his  prediction  confirmed  by  history. 
The  man  of  prayer  must  show  some  fruits  of  his  devotion. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

Vers.  1 — 22.— Divine  judgments  not  to  be  resisted.  A  conference  of  ambassadors 
from  neighbouring  nations  had  been  held  at  Zedekiah's  court  to  consider  plans  of 
revolt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  king  himself  and  a  patriotic  party  were  bent 
upon  resistance.  This  movement  Jeremiah  checked  at  its  very  outset  by  his  symbolical 
warning. 

I.  God  is  Ruler  or  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eabth.  He  made  them,  and  con- 
trols their  destinies.  Of  the  earth  he  says,  "  I  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet 
unto  me."  His  control  over  human  interests,  possessions,  and  destinies  is  absolute  and 
unlimited. 

II.  Even  the  ungodly  mat  be  instruments  of  his  pubposbs.  "  Nebuchadnezzar, 
my  servant,"— a  remarkable  title  when  applied  to  a  heathen  prince.  The  character  of 
the  authorities,  the  agents,  and  the  instrumentalities  by  which  we  are  opposed  ia  not 
in  itself  a  reason  for  resisting  them  if  they  are  evidently  of  Divine  appointment.  Ib 
such  a  case  we  should  be  fighting  against  God.  Moral  evil  is  ever  to  be  resisted  anfi 
witnessed  against,  but  that  which  God  appoints  must  be  acknowledged  and  submitted  to. 

III.  In  such  cases  circumstances  will  CLEABLT  show  whether  the  ArPOLNTMENT 

18  OF  God  OB  not,  and  now  vite  must  be  guided  in  oub  CONDUCT.  The  advice  of  the 
prophet  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  mere  political  prudence.  It  was  the 
moral  significance  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  supremacy  to  which  he  appealed.  In  default  of 
revelation  our  own  conscience  and  common  sense  must  be  our  guides.  1.  In  cases  of 
wimistakable  Divine  dispensations  the  law  of  submission  is  clearly  taiight.  Of  this 
class  is  the  rule  of  eubmission  to  the  powers  that  be ;  of  cheerful  contentment  with 
one's  lot  in  life,  so  far  as  it  seems  beyond  our  own  legitimate  control  or  to  be  provi- 
dentially arranged.  2.  The  ordinary  miscellaneous  trials  and  difficulties  of  life  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  this  way.  Where  there  is  not  witness  of  conscience  enjoinino-  sub- 
mission, energetic  effort  must  be  made.  The  Bible  is  no  book  of  fatalism.  It  inctScates 
self-help,  manly  fortitude,  and  believing,  intelligent  enterprise. 

IV.  Guidance  and  instruction  may  be  granted  to  men  even  whilst  under 
DiyiNB  discipline.  1.  Injunctions.  To  be  punished  does  not  mean  to  be  cast  oflf  j 
a^uite  the  contrary.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  gracious  purpose  in  the  dispensa- 
tion, it  is  well  that  it  should  be  explained.  False  prophets  have  foretold  favourable 
turns  of  fortune  with  mischievous  effect.  These  must  be  contradicted,  and  theil 
tendency  exposed.  The  Bible  is  full  of  instruction  to  the  perplexed  in  all  ages,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  still  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  his  children.  2.  Signs.  Sometimes 
these  will  be  of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  another.  Here  a  crucial  test  was  proposed, 
viz.  the  challenge  to  the  false  prophets  to  bring  back  the  vessels  of  the  temple  from 
Babylon.  If  God  heard  their  prayer,  then  it  would  appear  that  their  advice  was  sound. 
Signs  will  never  be  wanting  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  to  know  God's  will.  3. 
itese  are  to  be  sought  through  prayer  and  waiting  upon  Qod. — M. 

Ver.  19.— Prophets  tested  by  prayer.  I.  By  this  theib  disposition  wab  dis- 
oovERBD.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  vital  indications  of  the  presence  of  spiritual  life. 
It  is  only  by  constant  devotion  and  spiritual  intercourse  with  God  that  any  one  can  be 
truly  acquainted  with  him  or  know  his  will.  The  taunt  of  the  prophet  is  to  the  efieci 
that  they  are  not  over  addicted  to  this  practice,  but  prefer  to  indulge  in  political 
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trifling  »nd  bombast.  They  had  no  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  true  piety ;  and  it 
might  be  were  even  afraid  directly  to  invoke  Jehovah.  It  was  the  neglect  of  the  latter 
by  themselves  and  their  idolatrous  followers  which  had  entailed  the  present  evils  upon 
Judah.  The  prophet  points  out,  therefore,  the  true  method  of  discovering  the  will  of 
Qod,  and  of  restoring,  not  only  the  vessels  to  the  temple,  but  the  exiles  to  their  land. 

II.  Their  pretensions  would  be  tested  by  the  bfeioaot  of  theib  interces- 
sion. This  is  the  most  disinterested  form  of  prayer.  By  betaking  themselves  to  it, 
instead  of  prophesying  lies,  they  would  do  real  service  to  the  nation.  Because  he  who 
can  eflfectually  intercede  :  1.  Is  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  who  are  about  him.  He  has 
true  sympathy  and  insight,  and  can  bring  down  forgiveness  even  upon  the  undeserving. 
The  grandest  promises  of  Holy  Scripture  are  encouragemeats  to  this  practice.  2.  /» 
thereby  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  God.  As  Elijah  provoked  with  a  similar 
challenge  the  prophets  of  Baal,  so  Jeremiah  taunts  his  enemies  with  their  spiritual 
impotency.  The  restoration  of  the  vessels  under  the  circumstances  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle,  and  supernatural  aid  would  be  required.  He  alone  is  truly  great 
who  can  prevail  with  God.  And  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  he  who  makes  inter- 
cession for  mankind  according  to  the  Divine  will. — M, 

Vers.  1 — 11. — Jehovah's  consideration  towards  some  neighbours  of  Israel,  I.  God 
FORESEES  the  NATURAL  PROBABILITY  OF  A  STRUGGLE.  Nebuchadnczzar  and  his  hosts 
are  not  to  drop  from  the  clouds  on  the  land  of  Jehovah's  people  whom  Jehovah  has 
now  doomed.  These  hosts  come  from  a  distant  land,  and  have  maiiy  intervening  lands 
to  pass  through;  and  how  can  they  pass  through  in  any  but  a  destroying,  impoverishing 
fashion  ?  If  the  King  of  Babylon  is  to  reach  Jerusalem,  the  lands  here  mentioned 
must  assuredly  suffer  from  him  scarcely  less  than  Judah  itself.  And  naturally  they 
will  prepare  to  meet  him.  Alliances  will  be  formed ;  resources  will  be  accumulated ; 
the  greatest  strain  will  be  put  on  every  one  in  order  to  make  the  defence  successful. 
These  attacked  people  cannot  assume  that,  because  Babylon  is  such  a  mighty  power,  it 
is  folly  to  think  of  resisting  it.  Thus  they  seem  to  havq  sent  to  Zedekiah,  hoping  to 
make  a  confederation  strong  enough  to  drive  the  invader  back. 

IL  Natural  as  the  struggle  might  be,  it  was  doomed  to  certain  failure. 
Doomed,  not  because  it  was  the  strength  of  many  against  the  weakness  of  few,  but 
because  God's  great  purposes  required  that  any  scheme  of  defence  should  be  a  failure. 
If  the  defenders  had  become  as  the  invaders  in  point  of  strength,  and  the  invaders  as 
the  defenders,  this  apparently  decisive  exchange  of  resources  would  have  left  the  result 
unaffected. 

III.  The  struggle,  therefore,  being  vain  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  wisdom  was  not 
EVEN  to  attempt  IT.  These  nations,  persevering  in  a  vain  struggle,  were  only  com- 
mitting self-slaughter.  If  the  issue  had  been  in  any  way  uncertain,  self-respect 
would  have  said  "  fight."  But  the  issue  was  clear ;  and  to  make  it  clear  and  impres- 
sive by  some  visible  symbol,  God  commands  his  prophet  to  send  these  yokes  to  the 
kings  of  the  nations  by  their  messengers.  When  the  yoke  is  seen  on  the  heck  of  the 
ox  labouring  at  the  plough  or  drawing  the  waggon,  that  yoke  signifies,  not  only  sub- 
mission, but  a  submission  that  is  inevitable.  The  ox  is  made  for  the  service  of  man, 
and  although  when  young  it  may  rebel  and  defy  for  a  while,  it  must  submit  at  last. 
The  superior  intelligence  and  the  ordained  master  cannot  but  conquer.  And  what  the 
ox  is  in  the  hands  of  man,  that  every  nation,  even  the  strongest  and  bravest,  is  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Babylon,  conqueror  and  spoiler  as  it  was,  was  no  more  free  from  God's 
yoke  than  any  of  the  nations  it  defeated.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  the  carrying 
out  of  God's  great  purpose  that  there  should  be  the  most  striking  disparities  in  the 
temporal  conditions  of  both  individuals  and  nations.  That  Babylon  should  be  the 
victor  and  these  other  nations  the  vanquished,  was  in  his  eyes  a  matter  of  very 
secondary  moment.  He  cannot  recognize,  as  a  state  of  things  to  obtain  even  a  modified 
permanence,  that  any  nation  should  have  the  right  to  any  particular  territory.  Men 
count  it  a  great  matter  that  they  can  show  a  title,  as  they  call  it,  to  a  piece  of  land. 
This  simply  means  that  for  the  purposes  of  present  society  it  is  better  for  one  particular 
person  to  have  the  piece  of  land  than  any  one  else.  But  wars  and  revolutions  make 
short  work  of  these  so-called  rights  of  property.  The  Lord  has  given  the  earth  in 
trust  to  the  humau  race,  aud  one  division  he  puts  here  ami    ihilli'T  lliure,  one  man 
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here  and  knother  there.  From  the  throne  where  JehoTah  sits  in  his  righteousness, 
human  patriotism  and  mere  territorial  pride  are  esteemed  as  nothing  more  than  tfa* 
feelings  of  ignorant  children.  We  also,  as  taught  of  Ood,  must  hecome  less  interested 
in  the  traditions  and  rivalries  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth,  and  more  interested  in  that 
Croat  procedure  of  God  by  which  the  whole  earth  will  become  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
at  heaven.— ;Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Uananiah's  false  prophecy;  his  reprimand 
from  Jeremiah ;  and  his  fate.  The  preuise- 
ness  of  the  date  in  ver.  1  is  to  emphasize 
the  Bupematiiral  character  of  Jeremiah's 
prediction.  The  latter  was  uttered  in  the 
fifth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  2fede- 
kiah,  and  Hananiab  died  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  same  year  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  1. — In  the  tegiMning  of  the  reiga  of 
Zedekiah.  It  eeenis  strange  that  the  fourth 
year  of  a  reign  which  only  lasted  eleven 
years  in  all  should  be  called  "the  be- 
ginning. Is  it  not  probable  that  the  chiuse 
was  interpolated  here  by  a  later  copyist  on 
account  of  ch.  xxvii.  1,  where  at  present  a 
similar  clause  (see  note)  is  found  ?  Origin- 
ally placed  in  the  margin  as  a  gloss  upon 
tlio  words  "  the  same  year,"  it  would  very 
easily  find  its  way  into  the  text.  Hananiah 
.  .  .  the  prophet  (see  on  ver.  15).  Qibeon. 
This  was  a  pritstly  city  (Josli.  xxi.  17),  so 
that  Hananiab  was  probably  himself  a  priest 
like  Jeremial}  (ch.  i.  1)  and  Fashur  (ch.  xx. 
1).  The  modern  EI  Jib,  on  an  isolated, 
rocky  hill,  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
Gibeon.  In  the  presence  of  the  priests  and 
of  all  the  people.  Apparently  the  event 
took  place  on  either  a  new  moon  or  a 
sabbath,  when  the  people  would  throng  to 
the  temple. 

Ter.  2. — Hananiah  opens  his  prophecy 
with  the  usual  formula,  claiming  Divine 
inspiration  in  the  fullest  sense.  His  mes- 
sage is  short  and  sweet:  I  have  broken — 
t.«.  I  have  decreed  to  break  (the  perfect  of 
prophetic  certitude) — the  yoke  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.  Had  Hananiah  stopped  liere, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  Jeremiah's 
indignant  rebuke.  But  with  light-hearted 
arrogiince  he  ventures  to  fix  a  time  close  at 
hand  for  the  event,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
destined  to  occur,  but  after  a  long  interval. 
Dr.  Fayne  Smith  suggests  that  he  probably 
cherished  the  belief  that  the  confederacy 
then  on  foot  (oh.  xxvii.  3)  would  defeat 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver.  4.— And  I  irill  bring  again  .  .  . 
Jeconiah.  Hananiah  thus  directly  contra- 
dicts the  assurance  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxii, 
26,  27)  that  Jehoiachin  would  not  return, 
but  wnulfl  die  in  «  fr  reipn  Innd      Hub  he  a 


political  object  in  his  favourable  prognosti- 
cation for  the  deposed  king?  Does  he,  in 
short,  belong  to  a  Jehoiachin  party  opposed 
to  tlje  friends  of  Zedekiah?  The  view  is 
po&sible,  and  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  fall  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  liege  lord  of  Zedekiah. 
Still  there  is  evidence  enough  in  modem 
history  that  the  return  of  an  exile  is  not 
necessarily  tantamount  to  his  reinstatement 
in  his  office. 

Vers.  5—9. — Jeremiah'sreply.  Hehewtily 
wishes  that  Hananiah's  prediction  were 
capable  of  fulfilment,  but  it  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  declarations  of  all  the  older 
prophets.  "  War,  and  evil,  and  pestilence  " 
was  tlieir  constant  burden,  for  the  people 
to  whom  they  prophesied  were  unworthy 
of  the  golden  age  of  felicity  in  wliich  the 
prophets  so  firmly  believed.  Only  by  a 
terrible  judgment  could  the  people  of  Israel 
be  purified  for  the  Messianic  age.  This 
appears  to  be  what  Jeremiah  means  by 
ver.  8.  True,  he  speaks  of  "  countries  "  and 
"  kingdoms  "  in  the  plural,  but  all  the  great 
prophets  include  the  nations  best  known  to 
them  within  the  range  of  their  preaching, 
and  even  of  their  Messianic  preaching. 
Isaiah,  for  instance,  threatens  sore  judg- 
ment upon  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  yet  he 
holds  out  the  cheering  prospect  that  Egypt 
and  Assyria  will  have  a  part  in  the  Mes- 
sianic felicity.  Tlius  Hananiah's  prediction 
has  probabilities  very  strongly  against  it. 
He  not  only  prophesies  "peace,"  but 
attaches  no  condition  to  his  promise,  which, 
therefore,  has  double  need  of  verification  by 
the  event  (comp.  Deut.  xviii.  22). 

Vers.  10,  11. — Instead  of  any  rejoinder, 
Hananiah  has  recourse  to  violence,  tears 
ofi^  and  breaks  the  yoke  on  Jeremiah's  neck, 
and  repeats  his  declaration  of  the  fall  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  within  two  years  Jere- 
miah meekly  suffers. 

Vers.  12 — 17.— No  long  tune  after  this 
the  prophet  is  commissioned  to  tell  the 
bitter  truth  more  iuUy  than  he  had  done 
before,  and  to  warn  Hauaniah  of  bis  coming 
punishment. 

Ver,  13. — The  yokes  of  wood;  rather,  a 
yoke  of  iBood.  The  word  rendered  in  the 
Autliorized  Version  "  yokes  "  means  properly 
"poles,"  two  of  which,  with  the  "bands," 
composed   •  "y^Ve"  («*  on  eh.  xxvil  2) 
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But  thoa  chalt  make ;  rather,  but  thou  haU 
made.  The  sense  in  which  Hanaaiah  is 
said  to  have  made  "a  yoke  of  iron"  (we 
should  render  in  the  singnlar)  comes  out  jn 
ver.  14.  The  point  is  that  there  wag  a 
oertun  jnstiflcation  for  Hannniah's  violent 
aot,  but  not  that  which  he  supposed.  Jora- 
niah's  wooden  yoke  was  really  an  inadequate 
symbol;  the  prophet  was  too  tender  to  his 
people.  'J^us  Ood  made  ttie  truth  appear 
in  still  fuller  brightness  from  the  very  per^ 
vereeoesa  of  its  enemy. 

Ver.  14 — The  beasts  of  the  field  (see 
on  oh.  xxvii.  6). 

Ver.  15. -.-The  prepfaet  jOTemiah  unto 
Haaaniah  the  piophet.  In  one  sense 
HftBaniah  was  a  propliet  as  muoh  m 
Jeremiah.  He  clairaai  to  hare  received 
the  prpphetio  call,  and  God  alone,  who 
searobeth  the  heart,  could  pronounce  upon 
the  justiee  of  his  claim.  Whatever  training 
was  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  office  be 
bad  probably  gone  tbiougfa,  and  now  for  a 


number  of  years  he  had  been  aniveraally 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  propheti* 
class.  Probably  he  had  those  natural  gifts, 
including  a  real,  though  dim  and  not  on- 
erring,  «  second  sight,"  which  seems  to  liave 
formed  the  substratum  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy;  but  he  certainly  had  not  the 
moral  backbone  so  conspicuous  in  Jeremiah, 
and  he  lacked  that  intimate  oommuaion 
with  God  (this  became  clear  on  the  present 
oooasion)  which  alone  warranted  the  assur 
anee  that  «  Jeliovf^  the  God  of  Israel,  hatb 
sent  me." 

Ver.  IS.-^I  will  oast  thee ;  rather,  /  tend 
thee  away.  Possibly,  as  Hifeiig  suggests, 
there  is  an  allusian  to  the  preceding  vaTse, 
in  which  the  same  verb  occurs.  Thpu  hast 
taught  rebellion;  literally,  thou  hatt  tpoken 
turning  aside.  To  "speak  turning  aside 
(or, '  rebellion ')  "  is  a  phrase  of  Deuteronomy 
(xiii.  6),  where  it  is  used,  as  here,  of  op- 
position, not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  revealed 
truth. 


HOMILETIC& 

Verst  I — 17. —  3%e  story  of  ffananiah  theprophet.  {lananiah,  priestand  professional 
prophet,  now  presents  himself  as  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Jeremiah.  A  rude  and 
8t  allow  man,  he  probably  thrusts  himself  forward  unasked,  as  the  representative  of  the 
popular  prophets  of  smooth  things  whom  it  is  the  true  prophet's  painful  duty  to  refute 
and  rebuke.  His  own  conduct  and  Jeremiah's  behaviour  to  him  are  both  clearly 
brought  before  us  in  this  chapter. 

I.  The  conduct  of  Hananiah.  1.  He  utter^s  a  pleasing  prophecy.  He  promises  a 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Nebachadflczzar.  Even  Jeremiah  heartily  echoes 
the  wish  that  the  prediction  could  be  true.  It  is  always  easiest  to  prophesy  smooth 
things,  to  soothe  and  flatter  rather  than  convince  men  of  sin  and  persuade  them  to 
accept  the  darker  truths.  2.  Hananiah  speaks  with  great  positlveness.  He  boldly 
claims  the  authority  of  Goii  for  what  he  says  (ver.  2).  His  assertions  are  definite, 
minute,  inherently  consistent.  Daring  assumptions  sueh  as  those  of  Hauaiiiah  carry 
the  unthinking  as  by  storm.  A  brazen  face,  a  loud  voice,  a  positive  assertion,  are 
enough  to  convince  many  people  without  the  slightest  ground  in  reason.  You  have 
only  to  say  a  thing  very  strongly  and  to  repeat  it  very  often,  and  the  mere  force  of  utter- 
ance will  make  way  for  it  where  calm,  measured  reasoning  quite  fails.  Hananiah  is 
definite  in  detail.  People  have  a  tendency  to  believe  what  they  can  understand  clearly 
and  imagine  vividly.  We  must  be  warned,  therefore,  (1)  that  they  who  make  the 
loudest  claims  to  speak  for  God  may  have  least  right  to  do  so ;  (2)  that  the  truth  of  a 
statement  must  be  measured,  not  by  the  vehemence  with  which  It  is  asserted,  but  by 
the  strength  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests ;  and  (3)  that  the  reality  of  things  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  refieotion  on  the  consistency,  clearness,  and  fulness  of  our  subjective 
ideas  about  them.  3.  Hananiah  manifests  a  stupid  insolence  under  contradiction.  He 
cannot  reason  with  Jeremiah,  he  cannot  refute  the  great  prophet's  words,  he  has  no  new 
ihpugiits  to  contribute ;  he  can  only  repeat  his  former  assertion  with  loud  words  and 
passfonate  actions.  He  is  a  poor,  unintellectual  creature,  whose  notion  of  controversy 
is  like  that  of  foolish  people  we  sometimes  meet  with — people  who  imagine  that  to  argue 
is  just  to  repeat  an  assertion  with  dogged  obstinacy.  Hananiah  loses  his  temper  and 
behaves  with  rudeness  to  Jeremiah.  The  last  refuge  of  the  helpless  controversialiit  is 
insolenco  and  abuse. 

II.  The  bbhavioub  of  Jeremiah  to  Hananiah.  1.  He  heartily  assents  to  the 
false  prophet's  desire  for  the  hwpiness  of  the  nation.  "  Jeremiah  said,  Amaa :  the 
Lord   do  »o,"  etc,  ('•'er.   ').     F(e  had  been  accused  of  a  traitorous  wUii  lo  tea  kia 
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country  hnmiUated.  No  charge  could  be  more  false.  The  preacher  who  feels  it  hii 
duty  to  threaten  Divine  punishments  to  wicked  men  should  not  be  accused  of  wishing 
them  evil.  He  may  speak  with  grief  and  regret,  as  God  also  punishes  reluctantly 
(Ezek.  xxxiii.  11).  2.  Jereidiah  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  older  prophets.  He 
Is  true  to  their  teaching,  while  Hananiah  contradicts  it.  This  appeal  should  be 
unanswerable  to  one  who,  like  Jeremiah's  opponent,  professes  to  be  the  successor  of  these 
men.  Amongst  men  who  believe  in  the  Bible  the  appeal  to  Scripture  should  be  a  first 
resort.  How  can  a  Christian  teacher  maintain  his  ground  if  he  is  contradicting  this 
highest  authority  ?  Jerethiah  was  fond  of  "  the  old  paths,"  the  traditions  and  examples 
of  earlier  prophets.  There  is  a  consistency  in  prophecy,  a  common  spirit;  common 
ideas  and  principles  in  the  prophets,  and  in  revelation  generally.  3.  Jeremiah  appeals 
to  the  confirmation  of  facts.  (Ver.  9.)  He  dares  to  await  the  verdict  of  history ;  he 
challenges  Hananiah  to  do  the  same.  We  are  too  hasty  in  following  the  loud  and 
pushing  popular  spirits  of  the  hour.  Wait  and  see  the  issue  of  their  work  when  the 
first  excitement  has  died  away.  4.  Jeremiah  meets  the  insolence  of  Hananiah  with  qitiet 
courtesy.  He  calmly  reasons  with  him  at  first.  When  he  finds  his  opponent  proof 
against  arguments  which  only  rouse  his  temper,  he  quietly  leaves  him.  There  are  times 
when  men  are  too  heated  for  argument,  and  there  are  men  with  whom  it  is  always 
useless  to  argue.  Under  such  circumstances  the  interest  of  truth,  our  own  rightful 
dignity,  and  charity  to  our  opponent,  caution  us  to  leave  him  in  silence.  5.  Jeremiah 
reiterates  his  prediction  at  a  later  time,  with  more  stringent  threats,  and  pronounces  a 
solemn  sentence  of  death  on  Hananiah.  This  he  does  after  receiving  fresh  communications 
fi-om  Heaven  and  under  the  urgency  of  a  Divine  commission.  It  is  always  our  duty  to 
forgive  our  enemies ;  but  if  they  are  also  the  enemies  of  God,  we  may  recognize  the 
justice  of  God's  judgment  on  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jeremiah  did  not  compass 
the  death  of  Hananiah ;  he  only  foretold  it,  and  this  under  a  Divine  impulse.  The 
words  of  Jeremiah  were  verified.  Hananiah  died  long  before  events  proved  the  futility 
of  his  own  prophecy.  Perhaps  this  was  best  for  him.  His  death  is  a  solemn  warning 
to  people  who  may  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  truth  for  popularity. 

Ver.  8. — An  appeal  to  ancient  prophecy.  I.  The  pkinciples  of  Tr.«  appkal. 
Several  important  principles  are  here  illustrated.  1.  The  value  oi  &  precedent.  Novel 
circumstances  demand  novel  actions.  The  spirit  of  progress  should  teach  us  to  improve 
on  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers.  Yet  the  most  radical  progressionist  must  often  see  the 
use  of  a  precedent.  .  It  is  an  appeal  from  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  an  example  which  can  be  studied  more  calmly.  If  the  precedent  is  respected  by 
both  parties  of  a  quarrel,  there  is  in  it  a  common  meeting-place  for  a  reconciliation. 
The  Bible  is  useful  to  us  in  this  way  for  its  great  examples.  2.  The  duty  of  referring 
to  Scripture.  Jeremiah  did  not  simply  refer  to  antiquity ;  he  referred  to  ancient  pro- 
phecy— ^to  the  authority  of  a  series  of  inspired  teachers.  This  is  the  justification  of  our 
appeals  to  the  Bible.  It  is  not  that  the  Bible  is  an  old  book,  but  that  it  is  the  fountain 
of  special  Divine  illumination.  3.  The  unity  of  Scripture.  The  most  original  thinkers 
nave  usually  started  on  the  foundation  prepared  by  their  predecessors.  But  such  men 
as  Kepler  and  Newton  have  left  their  teachers  far  behind,  and  exposed  the  error  of  much 
of  their  teaching.  It  is  different  with  the  Bible.  Here,  too,  there  is  the  progressive 
development  of  thought,  the  growing  light  of  revelation.  But  while  the  outer  husk 
of  the  earlier  ideas  of  the  Bible  is  cast  aside,  those  ideas  themselves  ai'e  not  discarded, 
but  enlarged  and  glorified  by  a  fuller  evolution.  Definite  laws  are  changed,  but  vital 
principles  remain.     Thus  there  is  a  marvellous  unity  in  the  Bible. 

II.  The  result  of  the  appeal.  This  led  to  a  confirmation  of  the  darker  view  of 
the  future.  It  was  a  sad  result.  It  is  only  too  true  that  the  old  prophets  were  preachers 
of  repentance,  threatening  wrath  and  judgment.  Their  visions  of  the  brighter  future 
were  few  compared  with  their  more  stern  predictions.  The  former,  too,  referred  to 
distant  times,  the  latter  to  circumstances  of  immediate  interest.  It  is  a  terrible  thought 
that  an  inspired  view  of  human  nature  should  lead  so  many  great  and  good  men  to  this 
gloomy  conclusion.  If  these  men  rose  from  their  graves  and  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
our  own  cities  would  they  completely  change  their  tone  ?  Such  a  man  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  seemed  to  realize  something  of  the  spirit  of  these  old  Hebrew  prophets,  and  to 
him  the  condition  of  the  modern  world  suggested  the  gloomiest  forebod'ngs.    Happilj, 
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we  do  not  look  to  the  verdict  of  a  prophet  for  our  salvation.    Christ  has  come.    W* 
listen  to  the  teaching;  of  apostles  as  well  as  to  that  of  prophets.    We  have  a  New  Testa- 
ment.   If  the  prophet  exposes  out  sin  and  threatens  our  ruin,  the  gospel  teacher  points 
o  the  remedy  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  CSirist. 

Vers.  13,  14. —  Yokes  of  iron,  Hananiah  broke  the  wooden  yoke  which  Jeremiah 
wore  in  token  of  the  approaching  servitude  of  the  Jews.  In  return  he  was  told  that  the 
real  yoke  of  Babylon  would  be  much  more  severe — a  yoke  of  iron. 

I.  Facts  are  uobe  important  than  opinions.  If  the  rule  of  Babylon  really 
would  be  as  a  yoke  of  iron,  what  was  the  use  of  circulating  milder  views  of  the  future  1 
We  are  too  much  inclined  to  judge  of  ideas  by  their  fitness  for  our  own  previous  notions, 
instead  of  testing  them  solely  by  their  consistency  with  facts. 

II.  The  future  mat  be  worse  than  we  expect.  There  are  dreadful  events  in 
past  history.  May  there  not  also  be  dreadful  events  in  future  experience  ?  Life  is  not 
a  harmless  plaything,  nor  the  earth  a  thornless  garden.  There  are  terrors,  judgments, 
agonies,  in  this  strange  world  of  ours.  Who  knows  what  may  be  in  the  next  ?  This 
much  we  should  all  know ;  God  is  not  the  easy,  indulgent  Being  of  lax  principles 
that  shallow  optimists  fancy  him  to  be,  but  wisely  firm  as  well  as  infinitely  merciful 
where  mercy  can  be  justly  exercised. 

III.  Neglect  of  timely  warning  will  increase  future  snrrBEiNa.  If  the  yoke 
of  wood  is  broken,  a  yoke  of  iron  shall  be  forged  to  take  it.s  place.  The  longer  we  delay 
hearkening  to  the  warnings  of  God  the  worse  must  be  our  future  punishment,  because 
our  sin  is  increasing  while  we  remain  impenitent ;  because  to  sin  against  light,  against 
admonition,  is  to  sin  more  plainly  and  wilfully ;  and  also  because  the  rejection  of  a 
warning  sent  in  mercy  is  itself  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  God. 

Ver.  16. — "  This  year  thou  shalt  die."  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  God  has  hidden  from 
us  the  date  of  our  death.  If  this  were  known  all  life  would  be  deranged  ;  some  would 
grow  reckless,  some  negligent  of  their  highest  duty  till  death  was  near,  some  despondent 
and  unfit  for  all  work,  some  overclouded  with  grief  for  the  approaching  separation 
from  loved  friends.  We  may  be  thankful,  therefore,  that  God  keeps  the  secret  to  him- 
self. "  Our  times  are  in  his  hand."  Still,  it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  question  our- 
selves how  we  should  act  if  such  a  revelation  were  made — if  an  angel  came  to  us  with 
the  message,  "  This  year  thou  shalt  die."     What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  message  ? 

I.  It  would  urge  us  to  put  our  temporal  affairs  in  readiness  for  death. 
We  should  wish  to  "  put  our  house  in  order,"  to  see  that  all  was  left  right  and  straight 
for  those  who  come  alter  us,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  provide  for  those  who  are  depen- 
dent on  us.  But  none  of  us  knows  but  that  he  may  die  this  year.  We  should  not, 
therefore,  delay  in  providing  for  those  who  will  be  left.  It  is  foolish  for  a  man  not  to 
make  his  will  till  he  knows  he  is  dying.  Cruel  injustice  has  often  been  done  through 
the  postponement  of  this  duty  until  too  late. 

IL  It  would  urge  us  to  be  ready  for  another  world.  It  would  matter  little 
what  happened  to  us  for  the  few  months  that  remained  of  our  earthly  course.  This 
life  would  then  seem  a  poor  shadow,  its  treasures  not  worth  a  thought.  All  anxiety 
would  be  fixed  on  "  that  undiscovered  country."  But  we  do  not  know  but  that  we 
shall  die  this  year ;  and  we  do  know  that  life  is  fast  fleeting.  Should  we  not  be  ready 
in  any  case  ?  Should  we  not  feel  as  pilgrims  and  strangers,  and  seek  for  better  treasures 
than  those  of  earth,  which  all  lie  a  prey  to  thief  and  moth  and  rust  ?  Besides,  spiritual 
preparation  for  death  is  not  the  simple,  mechanical  thing  it  appears  to  be  in  con- 
ventional language.  Do  we  know  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  fit  ourselves  for  another 
world  if  we  postpone  ail  considerations  of  this  momentous  subject  ?  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  he  who  is  not  fit  to  die  is  not  fit  to  live ;  that  spiritual  condition 
which  is  real  preparedness  for  heaven  is  just  the  condition  for  serving  God  here ;  if  wo 
are  rightly  living  now  we  are  fit  to  die — then  and  only  then.  ^ 

III.  It  would  urge  us  to  a  diligent  completion  of  cub  wfbs  work.  It 
would  be  a  call  to  earnest  effort  to  redeem  the  short  remainder  of  our  days.  There 
would  be  much  that  we  should  desire  to  see  finished.  It  would  be  sad  to  let  the  task 
£ill  from  our  hands  unaccomplished.  But  the  same  appeal  is  made  to  all  of  us.  Life 
ii  slMrt,  Mid  the  work  of  life  is  great    There  is  much  for  the  longest  life  to  do.    la 
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uiy  eiuM  Aen  it  no  fime  for  idle  postponement  of  seryice.  Ereiy  day  has  its  duty ; 
aeglect  this,  »nd  yon  can  never  return  to  it  without  neglecting  the  duty  of  the  morrow, 
Let  us  all  "  work  while  it  is  day,"  seeing  that  "  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work  "  (John  ix.  4). 

IV.  It  should  sot  trouble  the  Christian  with  ant  fear.  To  him  death  haa 
lost  its  sting.  The  natural  human  shrinking  from  it  may  remain,  but  this  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  the  home  be3'ond.  For  him  to  die  is  to  end  "  the  heart- 
ache, and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  to  enter  the  rest,  the 
safety,  the  joy  of  heaven.  But  to  the  spiritual  man  it  is  more  than  this.  All  his  better 
days  he  has  been  seeking  to  be  nearer  to  God  ;  for  (rod  be  has  been  panting  and  yearn- 
ing. Death  will  be  the  fruition  of  this  his  heart's  hunger;  it  will  make  him  "for  ever 
with  the  Lord."  Earthly  ties  will  still  be  strong,  but  he  will  feel  that  all  is  well  that 
is  God's  will.  If  God's  will  be  that  he  live,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  service  ; 
if  it  be  that  he  die,  he  will  feel  this  as  " gain,"  so  that,  "  whether  no  live  or  die,  he  is 
the  Loid's." 

•Iiord,  It  belongs  not  to  my  care 

Whether  I  die  or  live; 
To  luve  and  serve  thee  is  my  Bhare^ 

And  this  thy  grace  must  give." 


HOMTLTES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 — 17. — Sow  to  answer  those  who  oppose  the  truth.  Where  the  light  is  there 
will  be  the  deepest  shadow  ;  the  truth  isevjr  sharply  defined  against  falsehood.  Just 
when  it  was  most  important  that  the  will  of  God  and  the  real  posiiioa  of  Israel  should 
be  ascertained,  there  were  many  striving  to  deceive  and  misrepresent.  The  behavionr 
of  Jeremiah  on  this  occasion  was  twofold. 

I.  AccoBDiNa  to  human  knowledsb  and  judgment.  1.  With  moderatiofi. 
"  Amen :  the  Lord  do  so."  Under  such  trying  circumstances  the  behaviour  of  tr.a 
prophet  is  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme.  The  contradiction  and  indignity  to  whvh 
he  had  been  subjected  might  have  excused  a  hut  rejoinder.  He  is  willing  to  have 
the  dispute  settled  in  a  very  effectual  way.  Meanwhile  he  is  careful  to  make  it  cl<^r 
that  he  too  desired  what  his  opponent  had  prophesied.  This  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Master,  and  should  be  copied  by  all  his  disciples.  "  A  soft  answer  turnetli  away 
wrath ; "  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men." 
2.  By  an  ctppeal  to  the  great  principle  that  the  event  will  determine  the  truth  of  their 
predietions  or  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  (Vers.  8,  9.)  This  was  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  his  opponent.  3.  QiUet  auhmiision  to  th«  will  of  Ood.  "  And  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  went  his  way."  When  there  is  no  sign  of  reasonableness  in  our 
antagonists,  or  no  prospect  of  immediate  success,  it  is  well  to  submit  quietly  and  to 
wait  God'a  time.  This  is  the  test  of  spiritual  reality.  True  Christianity  will  show 
itself  in  earnest,  unobtrusive  actions  and  patient  waiting  for  Christ.  The  most  eloquent 
enforcemrait  of  the  gospel  is  a  quiet,  consistent  life. 

II.  As  INSPIRED.  Whilst  he  had  no  direct  message  he  was  silent.  But  God,  who 
will  not  leave  his  servants  without  a  witness,  and  who  resents  the  slightest  dishonour 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  came  to  his  rescue.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  prophet 
is  now  changed.  With  certainty  he  recovers  also  his  vivacity,  energy,  and  fearless 
power  of  denunciation.  He  is  now  the  minister  of  judgment.  1.  To  the  nation.  The 
yoke  of  wood  gives  place  to  one  of  iron.  The  complicity  of  the  people  iu  ihe  guilt  of 
the  false  prophet  must  be  punishei.  Their  resistance  to  the  will  of  God  and  disbeliel 
of  his  servant  involves  them  in  a  heavier  sentence.  So  it  is  with  all  impenitence  and 
rejection  of  God's  Word.  The  position  of  the  transgressor  cannot  remain  the  same. 
With  each  step  he  plunges  into  deeper  guilt  and  more  fearful  judgment.  2.  To  the 
originator  of  the  offence.  In  this  case  tiie  sentence  is  proportionately  heavier  and  more 
immediate.  Death  is  pronounced  against  the  offooding  prophet  with  terrible  brevity 
and  clearness.  There  is  ever  a  distinction  between  offenders  and  those  who  cause  them 
to  offend.  Primacy  in  disobedience  will  ensure  a  special  and  unmistakable 'mark  of 
9od'i  anfot.    Tlkia  annooncwBent  of  doom,  simple  as  it  was  in  itself,  must  hav«  bewi 
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appalling  to  its  hearer,  whose  inner  sense  of  degradation  and  falseness  would  enhance 
its  force.  .  It  is  possible  that  the  time  and  manner  of  this  communication  may  hav« 
bam  intended  to  awaken  repentance;  failing  which  it  was  carried  into  effect.  Al] 
around  us  such  judgments  are  taking  place,  and  it  is  well  for  men  to  examine  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  are  of  ere  they  presume  to  occupy  sacred  offices  or  to  set  them- 
selves against  the  laws  of  God  'skingdom. — M. 

Vera.  10,  11. — Presumption  increasing  vaith  impunity.  The  m<  ekness  of  Jeremiah'ii 
reply  emboldened  the  false  prophet,  and  hs  forthwith  proceeded  from  words  to  actions. 
The  symbol  appointed  by  God  was  publicly  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  Jeremiah 
and  destroyed.  Opposition  to  the  spirit  and  will  of  God  could  scarcely  go  further. 
The  interpretation  given  to  the  action  reveals  how  false  and  dangerous  the  position 
assumed. 

I.  The  servants  of  God  aeb  fbequbntlt  at  apparent  disadvantage  as 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  SERVANTS  OF  Satan.  The  action  was  so  fiiidden  and  unex- 
pected that  Jeremiah  had  but  little  to  say,  and  eventually  went  his  way,  sad  but  silent. 
Everything  seemed  to  favour  his  opponent.  The  "  patriotic  party  "  was  enthusiastic, 
and  not  to  be  restrained.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  prompt  and  versatile  because  it 
is  unprincipled;  and  it  is  bold  because  it  is  profane  and  unbelieviug.  Yet  this  is  the 
condition  under  which  the  followers  of  the  truth  are  to  contend. 

II.  The  servants  of  Satan  are  thereby  encouraged  to  more  pronounced 
BEHAVIOUR,  AND  COMMIT  THEMSELVES  BEYOND  RECALL.  Hanauiah's  case  illustrates 
this  in  two  ways,  viz. :  1.  Sacrilegious  action.  Touching  the  person  of  the  prophet. 
Deliberately  destroying  the  yoke  which  he  must  have  known  was  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment. 2.  lU  definitive  interpretation.  He  not  only  rebelleti  against  the  Lord,  bi^t 
committed  himself  to  a  prediction  with  a  fixed  date,  and  one  that  must  soon  arrive. 
The  necessity  of  the  position  he  had  assumed  was  upon  him.  Woe  to  the  prophet  of 
lies  who  ventures  upon  definite  and  verifiable  prophecies!  There  is  no  halting-plaoe 
to  thijse  who  begin  systematically  to  oppose  God's  truth.  They  must  ere  long  be 
caught  in  their  own  snares.  With  the  sense  of  reverence  the  fear  of  consequences  is 
forgottfan  and  caution  is  discarded. 

III.  By  so  doing  they  hasten  theib  own  judgment.  The  triumph  is  brilliant 
but  short-lived,  and  purchased  at  terrible  cost.  Let  sinners  pause  when  their  crimes 
are  made  easy  for  them  and  excess  follows  upon  excess.  The  motion  of  the  rapid  may 
but  precede  the  fall  (Jude  8 — 13).  When  human  resources  and  precautions  are 
exhausted,  it  may  he  a  sign  that  God  will  undertake  his  own  cause.  His  servants  art 
qualified  at  such  a  time  in  looking  for  and  invoking  his  help,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
very  signal  and  determining  kind. — M. 

Veri.  1 — 17. — A  false  prophet  and  his  /ate.  I.  Hananiah's  presumption.  Note 
his  direct  challenge  to  the  true  prophet.  He  seeks  out  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah, "  in  the  [.resence  of  the  priests  and  of  all  the  people."  A  prophet  was,  of  course, 
bound  to  make  his  utterances  in  public,  but  Hananiah  waited  his  chance  until  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  bearding  the  hated  Jeremiah  in  as  open  a  way  as  possible.  He 
speaks  explicitly  in  the  Name  of  Jehovth.  He  i«  not  afraid  to  take  the  great  Name  in 
vain.  Let  us  be  warned  lest  we  heedlessly  utter,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  Ghxl, 
what  is  nothing  more  than  the  daring  imagination  of  our  own  hearts.  The  false 
prophet  ventures  on  the  very  figure  which  had  been  employed  by  the  true  prophet.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  Jerenuah  had  habitually  borne  somethiaig  in  the  shape  of  a 
yoke,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  very  irritating  sight  to  the  false  prophets.  Little 
wonder  that,  under  the  pretence  of  a  prophetic  mission,  he  ventured  on  the  removal  of 
this  yoke.  Above  all  things,  there  is  the  confident  assertion  with  respect  to  t%m^. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  manifest  difficulties  of  the  achievement,  Hananiah  is  not 
afraid  to  say  that  in  two  years  Juilah  will  again  be  firmly  resting  on  its  old  founda- 
tions Thus  from  all  these  indications  of  presumptuous  action,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  how  confident  heretics  are  in  their  error.  Too  often  we  are  doubtful  and  partial  in 
our  statements  of  truth.  We  lack  that  faith  and  that  thorough-going  assertion  of  the 
truths  God  has  revealed  which  are  so  necessary  to  make  those  truths  full  of  opera^v* 
ftod  irresiatibie  force.    Hananiah  here  is  as  co&ficleat  as  he  can  be  in  all  Wt  deadly 
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errors.  He  has  not  the  least  fear  of  plunging  into  the  greatest  responsihilities  with 
regard  to  definite  predictions.  He  passes  from  the  ground  of  mere  expostulations  and 
remonstrances,  and  ventures  on  statements  which  in  a  very  short  time  must  either 
make  him  or  ruin  him.  Let  us  learn  from  our  enemies,  and  labour  to  be  confident  and 
determined  in  our  assertion  of  truth,  seeing  there  is  no  lack  of  determination  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  error. 

II.  Hananiah's  pbrsistknoe.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  Jeremiah  does  not  meet 
him  in  anything  of  an  angry  or  denouncing  manner.  It  would  have  well  pleased  the 
true  prophet  to  see  the  predictions  of  the  false  prophet  brought  about ;  for  it  is  made 
abundantly  evident  that  the  sufferings  of  his  country  were  an  unspeakable  grief  to 
Jeremiah.  An  angry  reply  served  no  good  purpose.  The  true  prophet  could  manifest 
a  dignified  patience,  and  leave  time  to  vindicate  both  the  validity  of  hig  prophetic 
claim  and  his  fidelity  in  speaking  the  truth.  Meantime,  he  can  only  recommend 
Hananiah  to  consider  well  the  lessons  of  history,  and  how  the  prophets  of  old  had 
spoken  of  stern  dealings  with  many  wicked  nations.  Unfortunately,  bad  men  are 
hardly  ever  discriminating  students  of  history.  Hananiah  was  here  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance,  if  only  he  had  chosen  to  avail  himself  ol  it.  But  so  full  was  he 
of  his  own  devices  that  gentle  treatment  only  increased  his  audacity,  and  he  drew 
public  attention  more  than  ever  to  himself  by  removing  the  symbolic  yoke  from 
Jeremiah's  neck.  That  he  was  allowed  to  do  all  this  should  teach  us  a  lesson  of 
patience  and  trust  when  we  see  wicked  men  pursuing,  undisturbed,  their  chosen  path. 
They  are  only  climbing  higher  that  their  ultimate  ruin  may  become  more  widely 
manifest. 

III.  Hananiah's  doom.  The  first  result  of  his  presumptuous  conduct  is  to  bring  a 
more  emphatic  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  captives.  The  second  is  to  bring  a 
sentence  of  death  on  the  false  prophet  himself.  He  who  has  dealt  rashly  with  the 
ordering  of  times  and  seasons  is  to  know  by  a  bitter  experience  that  God  has  these 
times  and  seasons  in  his  own  hands.  He  is  to  die  within  the  year.  Notice  the  sin 
which  he  is  charged  with  committing.  He  is  doomed  to  death,  not  simply  for  the 
falsehood  or  the  profanity,  but  for  this,  that  he  had  taught  rebellion  against  Jehovah. 
His  words  were  an  incitement  to  make  a  useless  and  premature  attempt  at  liberation. 
God's  prediction  with  regard  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon  had  in  it  the  nature  of  a 
command. 

IV.  Hananiah'b  death.  It  came  very  quickly.  Two  months  at  the  outside  was 
the  space  between  the  utterance  of  a  false  rebellious  statement  and  the  confirming  of 
a  true  one.  The  death  came  at  such  an  interval  as  was  very  impressive.  Compare  the 
relations  between  Jeremiah  and  Hananiah  here  with  those  between  Peter  and  Ananias. 
Both  Hananiah  and  Ananias  dealt  presumptuously  with  the  holiest  of  things. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Despised  and  rejected  at  home,  oeremiah 
turned  liis  thoughts  to  those  distant  brethren 
in  captivity,  whom  he  had  already  likened  to 
"  good  figs,  very  good  "  (ch.  xxiv.  3,  5).  He 
had  heard  with  sorrow  that  they  could  not 
readily  submit  to  their  altered  oircumetanoes. 
Judah,  with  its  consecrated  associations,  was 
still  too  near  to  them  in  spirit.  Probably  a 
rumour  of  the  expected  confederacy  (ch. 
xxvii.  8)  had  troubled  their  minds,  and  the 
discontent  was  increased  by  the  pernieioui 
discourses  of  prophets  and  sootlisayers  similar 
to  that  Hananiah  of  whom  we  have  just 
kcwd.     Two  of  th«M  in  partienlar   an 


mentioned,  and  a  terrible  fate  is  held  out  tc 
them.  The  appondix  (vers.  24—32)  deals 
with  another  prophet  of  the  same  type,  who 
had  not,  indeed,  offended  so  deeply  as  hi« 
companions,  but  had  stirred  up  those  at 
home  to  persecute  Jeremiah  in  revenge  for 
the  preceding  letter. 

The  chapter  is  evidently,  what  it  professes 
to  be,  ft  letter,  at  any  rate  in  substance.  From 
the  looseness  of  its  structure  (see  especially 
on  vers.  16 — 20)  it  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  dictated,  like  those  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor 
(Ewald).  The  data  seems  to  be  a  littla 
earlier  than  that  of  the  two  preceding 
obnpters  (comp.  ver.  2  with  oh.  xxiv.  1) ; 
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the  meaaengers  in  ver.  3  are  therefore  not 
to  be  regarded  as  Zedeldah'g  oompaiiionB 
in  the  journey  mentioned  in  ch.  li.  59. 

Ver.  1. — The  residue  of  the  elders;  i.«. 
the  surviving  elders.  Some  may,  perhaps, 
have  died  from  natural  causes,  some  by 
Tiolenoe,  some  from  grief. 

Ver.  2. — The  CLueen ;  rather,  the  queen- 
mother  (see  on  oh.  xiii.  18).  The  eunuchs, 
the  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  A 
marginal  gloss  appears  to  have  intruded 
itself  into  the  text,  for  there  is  no  other 
passage  in  which  the  "  eunuchs,"  or  (as  the 
word  may  equally  well  be  rendered,  with 
the  margin),  "  cliHmberlains,"  are  called 
"princes  of  Judali." 

Ver.  7. — Seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  etc. 
Interest  yourselves  in  the  "peace"  or 
welfare  of  the  city,  whether  Babylon  or 
any  other  place  where  ye  may  be  in  exile, 
and  pray  for  its  welfare,  for  your  own  well- 
being  is  inseparable  from  it. 

Ver.  8. — Let  not  your  prophets  and  your 
diviners,  etc.  It  seems  as  if  the  Babylonian 
"Jewry"  were  a  copy  of  that  at  home.  It 
had  not  only  its  "  princes  "  and  its  "  elders," 
but  its  "  prophets  "  and  its  "  diviners,"  who 
encouraged  the  same  false  hopes  as  those  in 
Judah  (comp.  oh.  xxvii.  9 ;  xxviii.  2).  Your 
dreams  which  ye  caused  to  he  dreamed ;  or, 
vhieh  ye  cau»e  yourselvet  to  dream  (comp. 
ch.  xxvii.  9). 

Ver  10. — Seventy  years  (see  on  ch.  xxv. 
11).  At  Babylon ;  rather,  for  Babylon.  A 
long  period,  such  as  seventy  years,  is  ap- 
pointed for  Babylon  "  to  enjoy  "  the  fruits 
of  her  ambition ;  when  this  is  over  (comp. 
Gen.  IV.  13—16),  God  will  pay  heed  to  his 
people.  Visit  you.  To  "visit"  frequently 
has,  the  sense  of  "  taking  notice  of,"  or 
"paying  heed  to'  (e.g.  ch.  xxiii.  2).  My 
good  word.  "  Word,"  equivalent  to  "  pro- 
mise ; "  the  allusion  is  to  ch.  xxiv.  6. 

Ver.  11. — For  I  know  the  thoughts,  etc. ; 
i.e.  though  seventy  years  must  pass  over 
you  in  exile,  yet  do  not  apprehend  that  I 
have  forgotten  you,  for  I  know  full  well 
what  my  purpose  is  towards  you — a  purpose 
of  restoring  to  you  "  peace  "  and  prosperity. 
An  expected  end ;  rather,  a  future  and  a 
hope  ;  i.e.  a  hopeful  future  (comp.  ch.  xxxi. 
17,  "There  is  a  hope  for  thy  future"). 
That  unexpeotant  apathy  which  is  the 
terrible  accompaniment  of  so  much  worldly 
Borrow  was  not  to  be  an  ingredient  in  the 
lot  of  the  Jews. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto 
me.  "  Go,"  that  is,  to  the  places  "  where 
prayer  is  wont  to  be  made."  The  clause 
seems  to  refer  to  common  prajer  for  a 
common  object.  Oomp.  strlki"g  passages 
in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  48),  and 
In  Deuteronomy  (iv.  29,  30). 


Vers.  15 — 23. — Jeremiah's  denunciation 
of  two  leading  false  prophets  at  BabyloUj 
with  a  digression  on  the  fate  of  Zedekiah 
and  Jerusalem.  Some  eminent  critics  main- 
tain that  vers.  16 — 20  are  an  interpolation, 
and  this  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the 
omission  of  these  verses  in  the  Septuagint. 
It  must  also  in  fairness  be  admitted  that 
the  natural  connection  of  ver.  15  is  with 
ver.  21,  not  with  ver.  16.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  vers.  16 — 20  are  an  arbitrary 
intej  polation.  They  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  digression  in  the  original  letter,  or 
as  inserted  by  an  after-thought  when  the 
substance  of  the  letter  was  brought  into  its 
present  form. 

Ver.  16. — Know  that  thus  saith  the  lord ; 
rather.  Surely  thus  saith  the  Lord. 

Ver.  17. — I  win  send  upon  them,  etc.; 
alluding  to  ch.  xxiv.  10.  Vile  figs ;  liter- 
ally, figs  exciting  a  shudder.  The  figure 
involves  an  allusion  to  ch.  xxiv.  2,  3. 

Ver.  19. — But  ye  would  not  hear.  The 
prophet,  by  a  very  natural  illusion,  falls  out 
of  the  style  of  letter-writer  into  that  of  the 
prophet.  For  the  moment  he  fancies  him- 
self addressing  an  audience  of  his  country- 
men (comp.  ch.  xxv.  3,  4,  7,  8). 

Ver.  21. — Zedekiah.  The  name  is  inte- 
resting ;  it  shows  that  this  prophet  belonged 
to  a  family  which  took  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  Jehovah  and  his  righteousness. 
Doubtless,  too,  he  did  so  himself;  but  he 
under-estimated  the  demands  of  that  right- 
eousness, which  extended  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  the  outward  conduct. 

Ver.  22. — A  curse  ;  i.e.  a  formula  of  curs- 
ing (oomp.  Isa.  Ixv.  15).  There  is  here  a 
play  upon  words,  such  as  the  Biblical 
writers  delighted  in,  partly  with  the  view 
of  assisting  the  memory.  "  A  curso  "  is  in 
Hebrew  heldldh,  and  "  to  roast "  is  Ttdldh. 
Roasted  in  the  fire.  "Casting  into  the 
midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace"  was  a 
common  punishment  both  among  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Babylonians,  see  e.g. '  Ee- 
cords  of  the  Past,'  vol.  ix.  p.  56 ;  and  oomp. 
Dan.  iii. 

Ver.  23. — An  important  and  melancholy 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  false 
prophets.  They  were  not  only  misleading 
prophets,  but  immoral  men  in  their  private 
capacities.  Villany ;  rather,/o%,  as  the  word 
is  always  rendered  elsewhere.  The  phrase 
"to  commit  folly  in  Israel"  is  always 
(except  Josh.  vii.  15)  used  of  sins  of  un- 
chiistity. 

Vers.  24 — 32.  —  A  threatening  oracle 
against  the  false  prophet  Shemaiah.  Great 
excitement  had  been  caused  among  the  so- 
called  prophets  in  Babylon  by  the  emphatio 
language  of  Jeremiali.  Accordingly  one  (A 
them,  named  Shemaiah,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Jews  at  home,  and   espeoially  to  a  high 
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official  called  Zephaniah  (see  on  rer.  26)  to 
put  a  stop  to  Jeremiah's  bold  agitation. 
Zepfaaiiiab,  however,  was  not  the  man  for 
whom  Shemaiah  took  him,  and  read  the  letter 
to  the  intended  victim.  Upon  this,  Jeremiah 
received  a  special  revelation,  announcing 
dire  punishment  to  Shemaiali  and  hu 
family  (according  to  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  government  described  in  Bxod. 
XX.  5). 

Ver.  24. — To  Shemaiah ;  or,  of,  eoncerning 
(as  the  same  preposition  is  rendered  in  vers. 
16,  21,  31).  The  oracle  itself  speaks  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  third  person  (vera.  31,  32). 
The  Authorized  Version,  however,  can  be 
defended  by  its  accordance  with  ver.  25. 
The  Neheiamite.  This  ia  evidently  a  patro- 
nymic, but  whether  of  the  family  or  the 
locality  of  the  bearer  cannot  be  deoidtd. 
The  analogy  of  "  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth " 
(ver.  27),  however,  favours  the  view  that  it 
is  looaL 

Ver.  26. — ^In  the  stead  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest.  Some  (Grotius,  Hitzig,  Graf)  thinlc 
that  this  Jehoiada  was  the  fanious  high  priest 
of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  "  appointed 
offlears  over  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Kings 
xi.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18).  It  is  true  that 
Zephaniah  was  not  literally  the  successor 
of  Jehoiada,  but  he  was  so  in  the  same 
metaphorical  stsnse  in  which  the  scribes 
are  said  by  our  I^ord  to  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat " 
(Matt,  xxiii.  2).  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
suppose  that  another  Jehoiada  is  meant,  of 
whom  we  have  no  further  information.  It 
is  not  said  that  either  Jehoiada  or  Zephaniah 
was  high  priest,  and  as  the  special  object  of 
the  elevation  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
supervision  of  the  temple  police,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Jehoiada  and  he  were  succes- 
sively "  second  priests,"  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  be  synonymous,  "deputy 
governors  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (ch.  xx. 
1).  The  passage  may  thus  without  violence 
be  harmonized  with  ch.  lii.  24 ;  2  Kings 
XXV.  18,  where  Seraiah  is  called  "  the  chief 
priest "  and  Zephaniah  "  the  second  priest." 
It  is  possible  that  Jehoiada  had  been  fa- 
voncable  to  the  better  class  of  prophets.  In 
this  case  there  will  be  a  delicate  hint  to 
Zephaniah  that  God  had  his  own  pur^iose 
in  promoting  him  to  honour,  viz.  that 
unruly  prophets  like  Jeremiah  might  be 
hold  in  with  a  tighter  hand  (Bwald).  That 
ye  ihonld  be  officers  j  rather,  that  there 
ikovld  be  oJicerB.  Zephaniah  himself  was 
an  "officer  "  or  "  deputy  "  (see  above);  but 
he  was  also  "  chief  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  had  the  appointmint  of  inferior 
"offlaers,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
ordw  is  the  tample.    To  milerstancl  the 


following  words,  we  must  remember  that  th« 
outer  court  of  the  temple  was  a  favonrits 
place  for  prophetic  teaching  (eomp.  ch.  viL 
2 ;  xxvi.  2).  For  every  man  that  is  mad,  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet;  •'.«.  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  "madmen"  and  prophetizer^. 
The  term  "mad"  is  used  in  a  disparaging 
sense  (as  2  Kings  ix.  11 ;  comp.  Hos.  ix,  7), 
with  regard  to  the  apparently  senseless 
behaviour  of  those  who  were  overpowered 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  earlier  times, 
no  doubt,  the  phenomena  of  prophwy  were 
more  violently  opposed  to  everyday  life  than 
in  Jeremiah's  time ;  but  such  symbolic  acta 
as  flppearing  in  public  with  a  yoke  upoa 
his  neck  would  at  least  excuse  the  applica- 
tion of  the  epithet  eten  to  Jeremiah.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  abnormal  actions  as  the 
coutentB  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  which 
stirred  up  sQoh  vehement  opposition;  ob- 
serve how  in  the  next  verse  only  the  sound 
of  these  descriptive  nouns  is  retained 
("which  maketh  himself  a  prophet").  It 
was  the  making  prophecy  a  reality  which 
disturbed  the  men  of  routine,  and  ShemaLih 
well  knew  this  when  he  made  this  appeal 
to  Zephaniah.  There  was  no  harm  in 
being  nominally  a  "prophet,"  but  to  "make," 
or  raliier,  "  show  one's  self  as  a  prophet,"  to 
be  an  energetic  prophet,  a  prophetizer  (if 
the  word  may  be  invented), — this  was  worm- 
wood to  those  who  cried,  "  Peace,  peace," 
when  there  was  no  peace.  In  prison,  and  in 
the  stocks ;  rather,  in  the  ttochs  (see  on  ch. 
XX.  2)  and  in  the  collar.  The  meaning 
seems  to  he  that  Jeremiah  was  subjected  to 
both  forms  of  punishment  at  once. 

Ver.  27. — Beproved ;  «.«.  threatened  with 
punishment. 

Ver.  28. — For  therefore,  eta;  i^e.  the  oon- 
sequeuce  of  Jeremiah's  not  having  been 
kept  within  bounds  by  authority  is  that  he 
has  even  ventured,  in  his  fanatical  zeal,  to 
trouble  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  This  cap- 
tivity is  long ;  rather.  It  (is)  long ;  a  more 
forcible  expression. 

Ver.  29.— And  Zephaniah  the  priest,  etc. 
This  should  rather  be  printed  as  a  paren- 
thetical remark. 

Vers.  30—32, — Then  came  the  word  of 
the  Xord,  etc.  A  fresh  introduction  of  the 
Diyine  oracle  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  long  description  of  Zepbaniab's  letters. 
The  reason  for  Shemaiah's  punishment, 
however,  is  stuted  here  a  little  differently. 
Of  course,  it  was  equally  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  to  deliver  a  false  prophecy  and 
to  stir  up  persecution  againft  his  trut 
prophet  Taught  rebellion  (se*  on  cIl  ixviii 
16> 
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HOMILETICa 

Yen.  4—7. — Hou>  to  make  the  lest  of  advernty.  Jeremiah  adriies  the  Mptirea  m 
Babylon  to  take  a  course  that  Is  eminently  brave  and  wise.  The  first  incliaation  would 
be  to  stir  up  a  useless  revolt,  the  second  to  sit  down  in  sullen  despondency.  When 
trouble  overcomes  us  we  are  tempted  to  follow  one  or  other  of  these  courses— to  rebel 
or  to  despair.  Jeremiah  teaches  us,  as  he  tatight  the  Jewi  of  his  day,  that  neither 
is  right.    He  indicates  a  better  way. 

I.  SuBuiT  PATiENTLT  TO  INEVITABLK  ADVERSITY.  We  are  not  required  to  court 
trouble,  nor  to  yield  weakly  when  we  might  successfully  throw  it  off.  But  when  it  is 
plainly  inevitable  resistance  is  wrong  as  well  as  foolish.  1.  It  is  foolish.  Why  dash 
our  heads  against  the  prison  walls  ?  The  brain  will  suffer  before  the  granite.  The 
Jews  could  not  successfully  revolt  against  Babylon ;  to  live  on  the  eve  of  rebellion,  as 
restless  consjnrators,  would  be  dangerous  and  futile.  The  mistake  of  such  misplaced 
patriotism  was  seen  later  in  the  wretched  failure  of  the  fanatic  attempts  of  the  Jews  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  folly  of  the  Jews  would  be  the  greater  that  the 
lengthy  duration  of  the  Captivity  had  been  predicted  and  revealed  as  a  Divine  judgment. 
When  We  know  the  providential  assignment  of  adversity,  to  resist  this  is  to  resist  the 
power  of  Heaven.  2.  This  resistance  is  wrong.  The  Captivity  was  ordained  by  Gkni 
(ver.  4).  It  was  sent  as  a  wholesome  chastisement.  To  those  who  understood  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  on  this  point,  rebellion  was  at  once  disobedience  to  God's  will 
and  the  refusal  of  a  useful  corrective.  We  should  remember  this  when  we  grow 
impatient  under  trouble,  and  learn  to  bow  silently  before  the  will  of  our  King  and  our 
Father,  to  receive  without  complaining  the  discipline  which  is  intended  to  cleanse  and 
strengthen  our  spiritual  life. 

II.  Seek  the  brightest  course  under  the  darkest  cihoumstances.  The  captives 
cjuld  not  return  home.  They  were  not,  therefore,  to  treat  the  laud  of  their  exile  as  a 
hopeless  desert,  but  to  build  and  plant  and  eat  the  fruit  of  it.  1.  How  often  trouble  is 
worse  in  prospect  than  in  experience !  The  Captivity  loomed  in  the  distance  as  a  very 
purgatory ;  when  it  came  it  was  found  to  contain  many  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 

?uiet  happiness.  2.  Our  lot  in  life  will  be  very  much  what  we  make  it  for  ourselves. 
f  we  treat  it  as  a  "  waste,  howling  wilderness,"  it  will  he  that  to  us.  But  the  hardest 
lot  will  prove  to  have  many  alleviations  for  him  who  searches  for  its  mercies  rather  than 
for  its  grievances.  Surely  it  is  best  to  do  this.  Mourners  are  inclined  to  nurse  their 
sorrows  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  aggravating  the  pain  of  them,  or  as  though 
any  abatement  of  grief  were  a  sacrilege.  But  we  should  learn  a  more  robust  treatment 
of  adversity.     There  is  no  virtue  in  distressing  one's  self  beyond  necessity. 

III.  Cherish  hopes  fob  the  future  under  the  most  trtino  present  oibouv- 
BTAN0E8.  The  Jews  were  to  remember  the  promise  of  the  restoration.  They  were  not 
to  allow  their  race  to  die  out  (ver.  6).  A  great  future  was  still  before  them.  History 
has  confirmed  the  piwdiction  of  the  prophets.  The  scattered  and  ruined  people  were 
recalled  to  their  homes.  From  the  stock  of  the  despondent  exiles  there  sprang  not 
only  all  that  was  great  and  good  in  later  Jewish  history,  but  also  Jesus  Christ  and 
Christianity.  In  our  darkest  moments  we  should  not  forget  that,  though  not  a  ray  of 
light  has  yet  appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  sun  will  surely  rise  and  the  day  return. 
Christianity  is  peculiarly  a  religion  of  the  future;  it  encourages  us  to  press  forward  to 
the  golden  age  which  is  yet  to  come. 

IV.  FlHD  OUB   HAPPINESS   BY   SEEKING  THE  WBLPAEB   OF  0THJ8BB.      "  Seek  the  peftCS 

of  the  city  ...  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."  The  alien  was  to  act 
with  the  loyalty  of  a  citizen.  Though  a  nation  may  be  under  the  unrighteous  rule  of  a 
conqueror,  it  should  still  remember  that  it  has  duties  to  the  government  under  which 
it  lives,  and  claims  of  charity  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  superior  power.  If  it  is 
our  duty  to  seek  the  peace  of  a  strange  city,  how  much  more  are  we  bound  to  interest 
ourselves  in  public  duties  for  the  good  of  our  own  country  ?  Private  citizens  will  find 
thefc  personal  condition  improved  through  the  successful  discharge  of  public  duties. 
The  citizens  reap  tiie  fruits  of  the  peace  of  the  city.  Tn  ministering  to  oth'-i  geriprfiny 
we  shall  discover  the  secret  of  our  own  blessedness. 
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Ver.  7. — Civic  duties.  Prom  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  the  cities  of  their  exile  wa 
may  deduce  the  still  more  urgent  duties  of  citizens  to  their  own  city. 

I.  Onx  of  the  first  intebgstb  of  a  people  IB  PEAOB.  There  are  times  when 
war  is  necessary  and  right — to  defend  the  hearth  and  home,  to  save  the  weak  from 
oppression,  etc.  But  such  war  must  only  be  the  means  for  securing  a  better,  mora 
lasting  peace.  The  glory  of  war  is  an  empty  dream.  The  people  gain  little  and  suffer 
much,  though  the  kings  may  win  fame  and  power. 

II.  Peace  is  to  be  bought  bt  the  action  of  citizens.  Individual  men  cannot 
wage  a  war  or  declare  a  truce.  But  the  units  constitute  nations.  If  each  is  peaceable 
the  nation  is  peaceable.  Insignificant  people  have  vast  power  for  harm  if  they  chooss 
to  execute  it.  It  should  be  understood  that  seditious  conduct  is  not  only  a  political 
offence,  it  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  cruelty  to  the  many  people  whom  it  disturbs 
and  injures. 

III.  Private  men  have  pdboo  dtjtieb.  We  all  reap  benefits  from  the  state.  It 
is  mean  to  accept  them  without  taking  our  part  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
There  are  people  who  deny  the  right  of  Christian  men  to  take  part  in  "worldly  politics," 
yet  these  people  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  and  other  advantages 
which  are  provided  for  them  by  the  secular  government  they  affect  to  despise.  The 
neglect  <if  public  duty  evidences  a  narrow  and  selfish  disposition. 

IV.  Private  men  abb  benefited  by  public  prosperity.  We  are  members  one 
of  another.  There  is  a  general  harmony  and  health  of  the  whole  body,  over  and  above 
the  well-being  of  each  member,  when  all  work  together  for  the  mutual  good.  As 
individual  men,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace. 

V.  We  should  discharge  oue  duties  to  the  state  though  we  may  not  approve 
or  THE  GOVERNMENT.  To  be  in  opposition  is  no  excuse  for  being  In  sedition.  Unless 
we  can  change  the  government  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  revolt  against  it.  The  nation 
is  larger  than  the  government. 

Ver.  10. — Seventy  years.  I.  Seventy  yeabs  are  a  limited  time.  Babylon  was  to 
tyrannize  for  a  limited  period  only ;  the  Jews  were  to  sufier  for  a  limited  period.  1. 
God  has  set  a  limit  to  the  triumph  of  eviL  The  storm  rages ;  yet  God  says  to  it, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thon  come,  and  no  further."  The  lions  roar,  but  they  are  chained. 
Wicked  men  fling  the  reins  to  their  passions,  break  tiirough  all  restraints  of  respect  for 
the  will  of  God  and  appear  to  be  at  liberty  to  work  evil  and  revel  in  the  fruits  of  sin  ad 
libitum;  but  God  has  put  bounds  about  their  course.  In  due  time  he  will  lay  his  hand 
upon  them  and  arrest  them.  2.  God  has  set  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  trouble.  The 
sorrow  of  God's  people  is  temporal ;  their  blessedness  will  be  eternal.  Every  trouble  is 
weighed  and  ir.easuied  by  God.     "Our  times  are  in  his  hand." 

II.  Seventy  yeabs  are  a  short  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  The  Captivity 
was  to  last  for  seventy  years ;  prosperity  had  been  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
this,  and  would  return  and  endure  long  after.  The  troublesome  times  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  quiet  times  glide  by  unnoticed.  Hence  we  are  likely  not  to  note  how 
much  more  we  have  of  the  latter.  History  reads  like  a  record  of  wars  and  com- 
motions, because  the  happy  but  dull  annals  of  prosperity  do  not  contain  many  striking 
events.  It  is  much  the  same  in  private  life.  For  most  of  us  the  blessings  greatly 
outnumber  the  troubles,  the  times  of  quiet  far  exceed  those  of  distress.  Yet  it  is 
difBcult  to  recognize  this,  because  what  hurts  us  impresses  our  memory  more  than  what 
pleases  us.  / 

III.  Seventy  years  abs  a  lifetime.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  first  captives  would 
survive  the  exile.  To  the  individual  man  it  was  as  bad  as  if  it  were  perpetual.  Yet  if 
they  were  true  patriots  the  national  hope  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  in  the  darkness 
of  personal  suffering.  And  the  patriotic  hope  of  Israel  was  one  of  the  grandest  features 
in  the  Hebrew  character.  We  are  all  too  selfish  in  our  hopes.  Christians  should  consider 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  interest  of  humanity  as  of  far  more  importance  than  their 
private  prosperity.  If  in  the  end  Christ  will  triumph,  and  the  world  will  be  lifted  out  of 
the  sin  and  sorrow  which  have  overwhelmed  it,  should  not  we  rejoice,  though  our  lot 
may  not  be  to  live  till  this  is  accomplished  ?  Moses  rejoiced  in  the  Pisgah-view  of  the 
land  he  could  never  enter;  Simeun  whs  giiiU  at  seeing  the  lulani  Saviour,  *nd  co>Ud 
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depart  In  peace  with  the  assurance  of  a  redemption  not  jet  accomplished.  Still,  th« 
Christian  may  have  a  great  personal  hope  heyoad  this.  Seventy  years  I — but  a  span 
compared  with  eternity  1  When  these  swift  days  have  flown  the  door  will  be  opened 
to  the  infinite  ages  of  eternity.  What  if  the  little  life  be  tempest-tossed?  the  voyage 
is  short,  the  haven  is  near  (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18). 

Ver.  11. — Qod's  thoughts  concerning  us.  I.  God  thikks.  If  God  exists  he  must  be 
a  thinking  being.  To  apply  the  name  "  God  "  to  a  stream  of  tendencies,  a  collection 
of  laws,  the  totality  of  being,  etc.,  is  to  misapply  it.  Either  God  is  personal  or  there 
is  no  God,  for  the  conception  of  personality  is  essential  to  that  of  divinity.  If  God  is  a 
person  he  may  be  "  without  parts  or  passions."  The  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  repentance, 
wrath,  etc.,  may  be  as  much  mere  metaphorical  images  as  those  of  the  eyes  and  the 
hands  of  God ;  but  thinking  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  what  we  understand  by  a 
person,  by  a  spiritual  being.     Unless  God  thinks,  he  is  no  spirit,  no  person. 

II.  God  thinks  about  vs.  As  far  as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christ, 
and  as  far  as  we  may  verify  this  revelation  by  experience,  he  is  directly  concerned  with 
his  works  and  his  children.  His  thoughts  are  not  to  be  imagined  as  only  consisting  of 
vast  abstractions,  infinite  ideals.  They  may  soar  to  lonely  heights  where  no  finite 
intellect  can  follow,  but  they  can  also  stoop  to  humble  concerns  of  human  life.  He  is 
but  an  imperfect  thinker  who  is  so  absorbed  with  philosophic  speculation  that  he  has 
no  room  in  his  mind  to  consider  his  family.  The  greatest  thinker  wiU  be  wide  as  well 
as  lolty,  able  to  take  in  small  details  in  addition  to  grand  abstractions,  and,  above  all, 
wise  to  apply  the  highest  thinking  to  the  simplest  practical  necessity.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  for  us  that  God  so  thinks.  With  sublime  ideas  of  eternity,  and  innumerable 
cares  of  the  universe  in  his  infinite  mind,  God  has  yet  room  for  thoughts  about  us,  and 
condescension  to  concern  himself  with  them. 

III.  What  God  thinks  about  us  is  or  great  ikportanob  to  us.  1.  God  thinks 
what  is  true  and  wise  and  good.  If,  therefore,  we  can  know  God's  thoughts  about 
anything  we  shall  see  the  thing  in  its  true  light.  Our  thoughts  are  blinded  by 
prejudice,  coloured  by  passion,  limited  by  ignorance,  broken,  fragmentary,  perverted. 
God's  only  are  clear  and  perfect  as  truth.  2.  God's  thoughts  are  the  prelude  to  his 
actions.  If  we  know  what  he  thinks  concerning  us  we  know  how  he  intends  to  act. 
God's  thinking  is  not  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  it  is  the  consideration  of 
the  king.  We  forget  this  when  we  are  so  very  anxious  about  what  the  world  will 
thiuk  of  us  and  so  very  indifferent  about  God's  thoughts  concerning  us.  A  brave  man 
will  learn  to  dare  the  world's  misjudgment,  its  scorn,  its  condemnation.  But  who  can 
face  God's  thoughts  if  they  mean  evil  to  us  ? 

IV.  God  thinks  thoughts  op  peace  concerning  us.  So  Jeremiah  saw  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews ;  so  we  may  see  for  all  mankind  how  that  Christ  "  has  broken  down 
tlie  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us."  Even  when  God  finds  it  necessary  to 
punish  his  desire  is  to  bless,  and  when  he  chastises  it  is  in  mercy,  that  he  may  reclaim. 
But  this  is  not  seen  at  the  time.  There  are  things  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
God's  thoughts  are  of  peace.  Thus — the  peace  is  not  yet  enjoyed;  when  God 
chastises  us  it  looks  as  though  he  meant  evil  to  us,  because  we  feel  the  blow  before  we 
see  the  good  fruit  of  it ;  we  cannot  see  God's  thoughts,  and  must  accept  them  in  faith, 
waiting  for  a  later  confirmation  of  experience.  Yet  if  God  does  think  thoughts  of 
peace  concerning  us,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  them  ?  They 
are  known  to  him  if  they  are  not  known  to  us,  and  he  can  carry  them  out  without 
any  previous  understanding  of  them  on  our  part. 

V.  God's  thoughts  of  peace  will  be  ultimately  realized.  God  promises  that 
he  will  make  "  a  future  and  a  hope."  God's  best  thoughts  are  not  memories,  but  hopes, 
promises,  intentions.  The  grandest  page  of  revelation  is  prophecy.  But  though  these 
thoughts  refer  to  the  future,  we  must  not  lose  faith  in  their  practical  interest.  1.  The 
realization  is  delayed  by  oar  fault,  not  by  God's  will.  He  thinks,  intends  peace.  But 
he  is  hindered  from  carrying  out  his  intention  by  our  conduct.  Ho  waits  to  be 
eracious.  If,  therefore,  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  Ctod's  thoughts, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  peace  they  presage.  5S.  God 
is  as  great  in  power  as  he  is  wise  and  good  in  thought.  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  the 
noble  but  perilous  faculty  of  free-will,  and  wo  cannot  measure  the  limits  of  this  faculty. 
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7et  we  ir.ay  rest  assured  that  by  some  means  the  infinite  God  can  and  will  altimately 
accomfdish  all  his  great  designs  of  peace  for  his  children. 

Ver.  13. — Seeking  Ood  toith  ihe  whole  heart.  L  GoD  ifusT  bb  foukd  befobk  bi 
OAH  BB  KNOWN  AND  KNjOTBD.  "  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us :  for  in  him  we  lire, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Yet  this  natural  nearness  of  God  may  be  unreoogmzed 
)>y  us,  and  may  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  us  into  the  spiritual  communion  with  him. 
The  God  of  nature  may  be  "  the  Unknown  God,"  or  he  may  be  recognized  and  yet 
not  enjoyed  as  the  "  Portion  "  of  the  soul.  1.  Sin  bides  the  vision  of  God,  and  drivei 
the  soul  into  remote  spiritual  banishment  from  God,  even  though  it  cannot  affect  his 
physical  presence.  2.  Our  natural  limitations  of  thought  and  experience  surround 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  with  mystery,  and  make  us  feel  that  though  God  is  partly 
known  there  are  still  ways  of  God  that  are  far  beyond  our  ken,  so  that  we  exclaim  in 
bewilderment  and  distress,  "  Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself  I "  (Tsa.  ilv.  16). 

II.  To  BE  FOUND,  God  must  bb  seabohbd  fob  with  the  whole  heart  1 .  He  must 
be  searched  for.  God  does  discover  himself  to  men  unexpectedly,  as  to  Hagar  in  the 
desert  and  to  Moses  on  Horeb,  though  we  may  rest  assured  that  even  such  exceptional 
revelations  were  made  to  souls  whose  habit  it  was  to  seek  after  him.  Nevertheleis  before 
such  experience,  God  draws  near  to  those  who  do  not  seek  him,  to  urge  them  to  search 
and  find  him  (Isa.  Ixv.  1).  He  seeks  as  before  we  seek  him.  Oar  search  is  the  response 
of  our  hearts  to  his  invitation  (Ps.  xxvii.  8).  But  this  search  must  be  made.  The 
promise  of  finding  is  attached  to  the  condition  of  seeking  (Matt.  vii.  7).  The  prodigal 
must  return  to  his  father  before  he  can  receive  the  welcome  home.  Men  are  waiting 
for  God  to  visit  them,  reveal  himself  to  them,  do  something  that  will  bring  them  back 
to  him.  They  may  wait  for  ever,  and  in  vain.  God  is  waiting  for  us.  It  is  our  part 
to  arise  and  seek  him.  2.  This  search  must  be  with  all  the  heart.  The  reason  why 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  answers  of  our  prayers  is  often  that  our  prayers  are  so 
insincere,  so  cold,  so  half-hearted.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  God,  the  all-seeing,  to 
answer  our  prayers,  not  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  language,  but  according  to  the 
fervency  of  our  desires.  If  we  value  the  knowledge  and  communion  of  God  aright 
we  shall  seek  him  with  all  the  heart :  (1)  with  the  heart,  i.e.  sincerely,  spiritually, 
inwardly,  not  with  mere  formal  inquiries;  and  (2)  with  the  whole  heart,  j.e.  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  intensity,  earnestness. 

III.  The  eewabd  or  seeking  God  with  all  the  heart  will  consist  in  findinq 
HIM.  1.  The  search  will  be  successful.  God  may  not  be  found  at  first,  or,  being  found, 
may  not  be  recognized  in  the  way  expected.  But  Scnpture  and  ex[ierience  both 
testify  to  the  utility  and  fruitfulness  of  the  soul's  search  after  God.  If  we  have  not 
yet  found,  tViitt  may  be  because  (1)  we  have  not  sought  with  "  all  the  heart; "  or  (2) 
have  not  sought  in  the  right  way  as  far  as  our  light  and  knowledge  have  indicated  it — 
i.e.  humbly,  penitently,  and  as  Christians  through  Christ.  2.  The  success  of  the  search 
will  be  its  o-wn  reward.  The  finding  of  God  is  described  as  a  blessing  of  the  restora- 
tion. It  will  bring  other  and  lower  benefits  in  its  train  (ver.  14),  but  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  boon.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  seek  God  with  all  the  heart,  for  they  shall  find 
him," — that  is  enough  for  a  perfect  beatitude.  To  find  God  is  to  find  our  light,  our 
rest,  our  home.  To  know  him  is  life  eternal;  to  commune  with  him  is  the  joy  of 
beaven. 

Vers.  20 — 32. — Shemaiah.  I.  His  action.  1.  He  is  irritated  at  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah.  From  Babylon  he  writes  back  in  a  rage.  It  is  foolish  to  be  thus  angry 
with  those  who  tell  us  unpleasant  truths,  but  It  is  very  common.  2.  He  describes 
Jeremiah  as  mad.  People  often  depreciate  the  intelligence  of  those  who  differ  from 
them.  Weak  men  set  down  strong  words  to  the  excitement  of  the  speaker  because 
they  have  not  the  imagination  or  the  nerve  to  receive  them  as  true.  3.  He  urges  the 
temple  officials  to  arrest  and  punish  Jeremiah.  We  have  here  another  instance  of  the 
common  effort  to  suppress  those  whom  we  are  unable  to  answer. 

IT.  His  moral  conuuot.  1.  He  usurps  the  name  of  a  prophet,  though  he  is  not  sent 
by  God.  His  pretence  to  speak  in  the  Name  of  God  is  unwarranted.  A  prophet  is  on« 
wlio  acts  as  God's  mcsscneer,  as  an  apostle  is  one  who  acts  as  the  messenger  of  Christ. 
No  man  lias  a  right  to  enter  the  ministry  of  Christ  unless  he  h  cal'ul  to  it,  nor  to 
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speak  as  God's  ambassador  unless  he  is  convinced  in  his  conscienoa  that  he  is  sent  by 
God.  2.  He  deceives  the  Jews  into  "  trusting  in  a  lie."  It  is  not  only  that  he  falsely 
claimi  to  be  a  prophet;  his  prophetic  message  is  also  falte.  Truth  is  sacred ;  to  tamper 
with  it  is  a  sin,  but  to  deceive  others  to  their  hurt  increases  thi  sin.  3.  He  instigates 
revolt  against  God.  If  it  is  wrong  to  utter  a  falsehood  to  servi  a  good  end,  it  must  be 
more  wrong  to  do  so  with  a  bad  iatentiou.  But  all  false  religious  teaching  tends  to 
induce  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

III.  His  DOOM.  1.  He  is  to  be  punished.  The  evil  tl  at  he  discredits  shall  fall  upon 
him.  This  is  a  severe  but  an  appropriate  punishment  for  a  deceiving  prophet.  2.  His 
children  are  to  sJiare  his  doom.  There  is  a  great  mystery  in  the  hereditary  character 
of  punishment,  and  it  is  increased  in  some  respects  by  the  fact  that  tendencies  to  Bin 
are  also  hereditary.  But  the  fact  is  as  clearly  visible  in  nature  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Scripture.  3.  He  is  not  to  see  the  joy  of  the  restoration.  They  who  refuse  wholesome 
chastisement  cannot  receive  the  happy  fruits  that  follow  it.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable 
that  the  wilful  rejwtion  of  Divine  warnings  should  be  followed  by  a  severe  judgment. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ters.  1^ — tL-^DuiieM  and  coniolationt  of  Ood's  captivity.  I.  Theib  dittieb.  The 
imposition  of  definite  lines  of  conduct  and  policy  upon  the  exiled,  was  one  proof  that 
they  were  not  cast  off;  the  promise  of  deliverance  was  another.  Although  amongst 
the  heathen,  they  were  not  to  be  as  the  heathen ;  neither  were  they  to  be  wholly  given 
over  to  despair.  As  children  of  God  they  were  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of:  1.  Industry. 
(Ver.  5.)  Misanthropy  and  despair  are  the  parents  of  idleness ;  Divine  faith  endues  men 
with  energy.  The  exiles  had  a  testimony  to  bear  before  the  heathen.  It  was  a  present 
duty  to  achieve  an  honest  independence.  2.  Domestic  attachment.  (Ver.  6.)  The  family, 
with  all  its  joys  and  responsibilities,  is  still  to  be  cared  for.  If  the  present  be  forfeited 
the  future  is  still  capable  of  being  redeemed.  The  new  generations  would  reap  the 
advantages  of  which  the  fathers  had  been  deprived.  3.  Public  spirit.  (Ver.  7.)  They 
were  not  to  abstain  from  the  duties  of  citizenship  merely  because  they  were  amongst 
heathen  conquerors.  Even  there  they  might  exert  an  influence  for  good.  The  funda- 
mental law  of  Ghjd's  kingdom  is  to  seek  the  good  of  all  men.  Work  faithfully  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  would  not  be  vain  or  without  its  reward.  Even  the  heathen 
and  the  men  of  this  world  can  appreciate  good  citizenship.  That  a  distinctive  work 
and  teetimony  still  remained  to  the  Church  as  a  Church,  is  no  reason  for  neglecting 
those  leu  direct  and  more  general  duties  which  so  powerfully  commend  the  religious 
profession  that  inculcates  them.  4.  Cheerfulness.  This  is  not  so  much  to  be  classified 
along  with  the  preceding  as  to  be  understood  as  the  spring  and  governing  principle  of 
them  idL  What  more  natural  than  a  spirit  of  resentment  under  tne  circumstances? 
How  easy  to  hang  the  harp  on  the  willows  1  But  this  would  only  be  to  misunderstand 
God  and  thwart  his  purposes.  He  seeks  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people — 
even  her*  and  now,  and  notwithstanding  the  discipline  to  which  he  may  be  subjecting 
them.  Not  resignation  merely,  but  cheerful  acquiescence  and  co-operation,  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  of  his  people.    "  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it." 

li.  Tnxa  OONSOLATIONB.  These  were  partly  to  consist  in  the  natural  results  of  the 
course  of  conduct  enjoined,  or  the  happiness  inseparably  associated  with  the  observance 
of  it-  but  chiefly  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  1.  A  definite  term  was  set  to  their 
captivity.  (Ver.  10.)  It  was  one  that  could  easily  be  verified,  and  was  not  too  far 
distant  to  extinguish  hope.  Some  of  those  who  as  children  were  taken  to  Babylon, 
might  in  their  old  age  return  to  the  land  of  promise.  There  is  measure  aa  well  as 
meaning  in  all  God's  discipline.  He  never  imposes  upon  his  people  a  burden  greater 
than  they  can  bear.  The  darkest  night  is  illumined  by  light  beyond.  When  they 
sorrow  their  sorrow  is  not  without  hope.  2.  The  present  was  linked  toith  t?ie  future. 
They  might  be  comforted  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  daily  tasks  by  the  knowledge  that 
•veiythkig  done  in  obedience  to  God  and  the  spirit  of  true  benevolence  would  have  its 
Influence  upon  the  promised  deliverance.  At  the  very  worst,  what  wa»  done  in  this 
dispoaition  would  not  retard  that  event  or  rob  it  of  its  fulness  of  blessing.  In  like 
manner  the  children  of  God  are  assured  that  this  earthly  life  is  but  a  "  sojourning," 
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•Bd  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good,"  This  life  will  have  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  complexion  of  the  next.  The  duties  of  every  day  are  therefore  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  full  conviction  of  their  absolute  worth  and  avail  in  the  sight  of  God.  They 
have  the  promise  not  only  of  the  life  which  now  is,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come.  3. 
Spiritual  blessings  were  promised.  (Vers.  11—14.)  The  good  will  and  faithfulness  of 
Gkid ;  the  restoration  of  religious  communion ;  the  gathering  and  reconstitution  of  the 
theocracy. — M. 

Vers.  12 — 14, — Signs  that  OocTt  favour  it  restored.  L  What  hk  dobs  vs  his 
PEOFLE.  1.  In  turning  their  hearts  to  hvnaelf.  They  had  been  worshipping  Baal  and 
the  gods  of  heathendom.  Only  now  and  then  did  they  offer  a  half-hearted  wor- 
ship \a  Jshovah.  The  idolatries  that  pandered  to  their  lusts  were  uppermost  in 
their  thoughts,  and  it  was  only  occasionally,  in  seasons  of  desperate  need,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  Jehovah.  Now  he  was  to  assume  a  higher  place  in  their 
regard.  Their  views  of  life,  its  purposes  and  destinies,  would  be  elevated,  and  he  would 
become  their  chief  desire.  The  new  era  of  favour  and  happiness  would  be  distinguished 
by  intense  personal  love  for  God.  In  Kehemiah's  day  a  measure  of  spiritual  affection 
like  this  showed  itself,  but  it  could  only  be  fully  developed  through  the  personal  mani- 
festation of  Christ,  who  was  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  2.  In  pouring  forth  the  spirit 
of  true  prayer.  Where  the  heart's  affections  go  forth  towards  God  the  spirit  of  true 
prayer  commences.  It  is  that  which  cries  within  us,  "  Abba,  Father,"  which  is  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplications.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  clause  of  ver.  12 
refers  to  private  and  the  second  to  public  prayer.  The  habit  and  delight  of  devotion 
were  to  be  restored.  Where  these  are  there  is  already  the  earnest  of  all  substantial 
and  eternal  good.    Pentecost  was  prefaced  and  penetrated  with  prayer. 

II.  What  he  does  fob  his  people.  1.  in  revealing  himself.  They  who  seek  for 
him  with  their  whole  heart  will  find  him.  The  veil  will  be  withdrawn,  and  calami^, 
understood  as  fatherly  chastisement,  patiently  borne.  In  the  subsequent  history  of 
Israel  this  was  largely  experienced ;  but  the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
promise  was  only  realized  in  Christ  and  the  outpourings  of  his  Spirit.  2,  He  will 
hearken  to  their  petitions.  The  sense  of  acceptance  will  come,  even  in  the  midst  of 
captivity.  Faithful  hearts  will  fill  with  presage  ef  coming  deliverance,  and  prayer  will 
not  only  be  effectual  but  be  felt  to  be  so.  It  is  in  this  exercise  the  true  relationship  of 
God  and  his  people  becomes  evident,  and  the  blessings  of  a  present  and  ultimate 
redemption  are  secured.  There  can  be  no  more  marked  proof  of  God's  favour  towards 
any  one  than  answers  to  his  prayers.  3.  He  urill  bring  back  to  the  promised  land  arid 
the  privilege  of  covenant  relationship.  That  is  a  matter  of  course,  seeing  he  already 
hears  them.  And  yet  none  the  less  imposing  will  their  redemption  be.  How  complete 
the  restoration  1  how  miraculous  I  Its  supernatural  character  is  to  be  as  evident  as 
that  of  their  dispersion.  That  which  under  anomalous  circumBtan<:es  has  been  a 
difiicult,  unauthorized,  or  intermittent  exercise  will  become  easy,  honourable,  and 
constant,  as  they  will  return  to  their  own  land,  where  every  man  will  sit  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  this 
promise  will  be  falfiUed  in  either  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Church,  or 
entrance  into  heaven.  But  there  is  a  foretasta  of  this  in  the  self-conquest  and  perfected 
spiritual  life  of  the  regenerate  soul. — M. 

Vers.  20 — 82. — I^e  punishmtnt  of  false  prophets.  The  opposition  between  Jeremiah 
and  the  false  prophets  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  period  to  which 
these  prophecies  belong.  It  is  a  real  battle,  albeit  not  with  earthly  weapons.  The 
question  between  them  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  doubtful,  as  it  involved 
immense  consequences.  A  striking  correspondence  is  discovered  in  the  antagonism  to 
the  labours  of  the  apostles.  There  is  the  same  barefaced,  fearless  lying  and  dishonesty, 
the  same  terrible  denunciation  of  judgment.  (We  are  reminded  of  the  sentence  on 
Simon  Magus,  "  Thy  silver  perish  with  thee,"  etc..  Acts  viii.  20 — 24 ;  and  the  i«ply  to 
Ananias,  the  high  priest,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,"  Acts  xxiii.  3.) 
How  is  the  latter  to  be  regarded  ?  Evidently  as  the  word  of  God  through  his  true 
servants,  acd  not  as  the  expression  of  vindictive  feeling.  lu  regard  to  this  punishment 
aatios  ■ 
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I.  Itb  NATiTRii.  It  had  direct  reference  to  tbnt  concerning  which  they  spoke.  From 
the  future  they  had  denied  they  were  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Zedekiah 
the  iMtrumentality  of  man  is  indirectly  employed ;  in  that  of  Shemaiah  it  is  brought 
about  by  what  we  might  regard  as  natural  causes.  In  both  instances  the  penalty  was ; 
1.  Exceptionany  levere.  The  fate  of  the  lying  prophets,  even  apart  from  its  associated 
consequences  in  the  eternal  sphere,  was  tragic  in  the  extreme,  and  presents  hardly  an 
element  of  hope.  Ahab  and  his  companion  are  subjected  to  a  fearful  death  and  an 
eternity  of  shame  in  Israel.  Shemaiah  is  consigned  to  effacement  and  deprived  both 
as  regards  himself  and  his  posterity,  of  the  promised  blessings.  2.  Exemplary.  Unmis- 
takably these  men  were  but  the  leaders  of  many  of  like  mind,  and  it  was  intended  they 
should  he  marked  out  for  signal  retribution.  Their  fate  would  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  spiritual  feeling  of  their  people,  and  in  either  case  it  corresponded  closely  with 
the  peculiarity  of  their  conduct.  In  their  heathen  exile  they  were  to  he  taught  that 
God's  hand  could  still  reach  them  and  tiiat  an  exact  justice  waited  upon  their  actions. 
Ahab  and  Zedekiah  so  lived  that  even  a  heathen  monarch  had  to  make  them  examples. 
3.  OradiMted  according  to  Aeinousnesi  of  offence. 

II.  Its  justification.  1.  The  opposition  to  Ood's  truth  was  necestarily  direct  and 
malicious.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  consciously  wicked  than  their  whole  behaviour. 
It  occurred  at  a  critical  period,  when  great  destinies  were  determined.  The  prophet  of 
God  was  thereby  discredited  and  hindered,  and  the  people  prevented  from  receiving  and 
acting  upon  his  message.  In  every  season  of  critical  consequence  and  great  spiritual 
activity  such  manifestations  occur.  Merely  to  overcome  them  is  not  sufficient.  The 
victory  must  he  signal  and  conspicuous.  2.  The  offence  was  one  to  which  Qod  himself 
is  ever  most  sensitive.  It  affected  his  character  and  prerogatives,  and  was  therefore 
nothing  else  than  blasphemy  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  32.  "  Even  I  know,  and  am  a  witness,  saith 
the  Lord,"  ver.  23).  3.  The  interests  of  truth  required  the  penalty.  The  people  had 
to  be  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  supernatural ;  their  obedience  had  to  be  won  to 
the  direction  of  the  true  prophet,  and  the  spiritual  ends  of  the  Captivity  were  thus  to  be 
secured.  A  moral  demonstration  like  this  was  requisite,  and  enables  the  human  mind 
more  completely  to  realize  the  Divine  conceptions  of  righteousness  and  truth. — M. 

Vers.  4 — 7. — God's  message  to  the  captives.  There  is  an  encouraging  tone  In  this 
Divine  message  to  the  caiitives  in  Babylon  that  must  have  been  strikingly  fitted  to  call 
forth  every  better  element  of  thought  and  feeling  within  them.  They  were  not, 
indeed,  to  dream  of  deliverance.  ITie  appointed  time  must  run  its  course.  The  gene- 
ration then  in  their  prime  could  not  hope  ever  to  see  their  own  land  again.  But  their 
children  should.  Their  wisdom,  therefore,  lay  in  making  the  best  of  their  condition, 
and.  nourishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  resources  and  the  strength  of  their  family  life. 
Let  them  build,  and  plant,  and  marry,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  that  strange  land  as  if  it 
were  their  own.  Let  them  sow,  though  it  be  with  many  tears,  for  the  better  and 
happier  future.  Let  them  so  live  as  to  commend  themselves  to  the  good  will  of  their 
conquerors,  that  even  "  their  enemies  may  be  at  peace  with  them,"  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  interests  of  the  place  of  their  captivity,  seeking  by  their  prayer  to 
bring  down  blessings  upon  it  from  above,  seeing  that  in  its  well-being  and  peace  they 
would  find  their  own.  This  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  general  Divine  purpose  as 
to  the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  should  stand  towards  other  nations.  They  were 
called  to  bo  a  separate  and  peculiar  people  only  that  they  mi^ht  the  better  be  instru- 
ments of  bLssing  to  the  world.  The  Captivity  was  not  merely  a  punishment  for  their 
sins,  but  a  part  of  the  method  by  which  God  taught  them  to  fulfil  their  mission. 
Important  lessons  are  suggested  respecting  the  relation  the  people  of  God  should  always 
maintain  towards  the  world  in  which  he  has  placed  them.     Note — 

I.  The  fbeb  use  it  is  permitted  them  to  have  of  this  world's  good.  "  Build 
ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them,"  etc.  In  being  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel  these 
captives  were  not  passing  beyond  the  domain  of  Israel's  God.  He  is  the  "  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  And  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Babylon,  all  resources,  all  materials, 
all  power  to  labour,  and  all  products  of  labour,  are  his.  Shall  not  the  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father  make  themselves  "  at  home  "  in  their  Father's  world,  free  to  use  and 
to  enjoy  whatever  good  he  puts  within  their  reach?  Remember  St.  Paul's  counsel  to 
the  Corinthians,  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  a  25,  26).     All 
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aktural  good  hu  the  ittnip  of  OtxTi  ownership  ixjmm  it.  Whatflver,  therafort,  comei 
U>  jou  lu  the  houourtble  cummerce  of  life  do  not  ihrink  from  it  or  refuse  it.  It  ii 
youri  to  anjoy  because  ha  made  it ;  it  ii  youra  because  it  is  his.  The  freedom  of  the 
•arth  is  given  to  his  true  children.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  of  all  out- 
ward good  that  they  who  know  best  how  to  use  it  aright  have  most  right  to  its  use. 
There  is  no  "  possession  "  of  these  things  like  that  which  springs  from  spiritual  affinity 
and  sympathy  with  him  who  gare  them,  and  from  the  power  to  discern  and  appreciate 
their  inner  meaning.  There  is  no  "  right "  like  that  of  Divine  sonship.  "  All  things 
are  yours,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  iii.  21—23).  We  dishonour  our  Christian  faith  when  we  move 
about  in  the  world  timidly  or  gloomily,  as  if  we  had  no  rij^ht  to  live  in  it,  or  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  "house of  bondage;"  hedged  In  on  all  sides  with  painful  restrictions, 
bound  with  fettors  of  restraint ;  afraid  to  share  with  a  free,  hearty,  childlike  gladness 
any  of  its  innocent  delights.  If  this  is  "  Emmanuel's  land,"  hare  we  not  the  range  of  all 
its  delectable  mountains  ?  Is  it  a  world  that  our  Father 's  hand  has  made  and  filled  with 
the  tokens  of  his  beneficence,  and  that  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  great 
Redeemer,  and  shall  we  throw  over  it  the  shadow  of  our  discontent  or  fear  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Eccles.  Ix.  7 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5)? 

II.  THEIDEimTT  OT  IirrBBEST  BUBSMTINO  BBTWEEH  THBM  AND  THB  WOBLO.      "Seek 

the  peace  of  the  city,"  etc.  Captives  and  bondmen  as  these  Jews  were,  they  were  ne-yer-  • 
thelesB  involved  in  all  that  affected  the  welfare  of  the  Babylonian  state.  The  administra- 
tion of  its  afl'airs  for  good  or  ill,  for  peace  or  war,  must  needs  be  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  them,  since  they  would  so  largely  share  the  consequences.  (See  illustrations  in  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  Daniel  and  the  three  Hebrew  youths,  Esther  and  Mordecai,  ete.) 
The  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  have  also  an  earthly  citizenship  to  main- 
tain, the  bonds  of  which  are  not  broken  through  their  being  raised  spiritually  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  the  worldly  life  around  them.  Rather  are  those  bonds  cor- 
respondingly raised  and  made  more  sacred  and  binding.  Their  Christian  faith  elerates 
the  character  of  their  earthly  citizenship,  invests  it  with  a  new  dignity,  attaches  to  it 
higher  and  diviner  sanctions.  "  In  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace,"  All  parts 
of  the  social  system  are  so  linked  together  by  a  law  of  mutual  dependence  and  influence 
that  the  well-being  of  one  is,  in  a  measure,  the  well-being  of  all.  "  The  eye  cannot 
say  to  the  hand,"  eto. ;  "  Whether  one  meiuber  suffer,"  ete.  We  are  all  personally 
affected  for  good  or  ill  by  the  political  order  and  the  general  tone  of  the  moral  lile 
around  us.  There  are  deep  rankling  wounds  in  the  body  politic — ii^norance,  drunken- 
ness, roving  beggary,  domestic  vice  and  violence,  the  systematic  training  of  the  young 
in  crime,  the  oppression  of  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  ete. — which  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
us  all  most  earnestly  to  seek  to  heal.  No  class  of  the  community  can  escape  the  ill 
effect  of  these  things,  and  religion  does  but  bring  us  into  the  deeper  sympathy  with 
those  who  most  suffer  by  such  forms  of  wrong. 

III.  TkKIH  EMPONSIBILITT  TO  LIVE  FOB  THB  WOSLD'i  HIOHE8T  BBNErtT.      "  Seek  the 

peace  of  the  city, .  .  .  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  it."  Real  peace  is  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness. There  can  be  none  while  the  Divine  order  is  violated  and  the  Divine  will  set  at 
nought.  The  gospel  is  in  every  way  God's  message  of  \>e&ce  to  the  world.  The  Church  is 
called  to  be  the  "  light  of  the  world  "  and  the"  salt  of  the  earth,"  as  a  witness  for  God's 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  Christian  philanthropist  alone  has  in  his  hands  a  thorough 
cure  for  the  diseases  and  wounds  of  our  humanity  ;  and  of  all  the  weapons  he  can  wield 
in  his  conflict  with  tliem,  none  so  mighty  as  prayer,  inasmuch  as  that  unseals  the  fount 
of  all  blessing,  and  brings  down  from  heaven  the  healing,  saving  puwrer.  Well  may  a 
Christian  apostle  enlarge  and  emphasize  the  old  prophetic  message,  siiying,  "I  exhort 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivinsi,  be  made 
for  all  men,"  etc.  (1  Tim.  ii.  1— 4).— W. 

Vcr.  ll.^Tkoughts  of  peace.  Such  l.«  the  consoling  word  that  God  Mndg  to  i  .. 
"banished  ones"  in  their  affliction.  IIu  lads  his  servant  "  Sfieak  comfortably"  to 
them,  even  now  that  their  "  warfare  "  is  only  beginning,  and  they  are  having  their  fifst 
taste  uf  the  bitterness  of  exile.  Blending  with  the  lamentations  of  the  weeping  oap- 
tives  as  tl.ey  "hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  we  can 
imagine  that  this  graciuus  wurd  would  have  a  more  salutary  effect  upon  them  than  tVi« 
liviiiK  vdxsa  of  the  prophet  ever  had.     What  niessagu  hat  it  Cor  tu  f 
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L  Th8  Km  or  Q<m  a  a  ntorouiiD  mtrkbt  to  ci,  but  hi  nroirs  hib  own 
cx>nHHLS.  1.  Ood  hat  hit  "  thoughts,"  even  at  we  have  ouri.  We  believe  iu  a  Gk>d  who 
li  no  mere  pbilosbphic  abstraotion,  but  a  living,  personal  being,  of  whose  infinite  intelli- 
gence ours  is  but  the  dim  and  distant  reflection.  2.  Mt  thoughti  are  immeaturdbly 
higher  than  our*.  "  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,"  etc.  (Isa.  It.  9).  We 
cannot  lolve  the  mystery  or  trace  the  course  of  our  own  mental  processes,  and  how 
should  we  be  able  to  compretread  hit?  Our  minds,  with  all  their  utmost  range  and 
activity,  move  but  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  glorious  realm  of  the  infinite  and  eternal 
thought  of  God.  3.  Hit  thought!  ar«  all  conformed  to  the  eternal  truth  of  things. 
Indeed,  they  are  themselves  the  eternal  truth  of  things.  For  what  are  aU  created 
existences^material  and  spiritual,  all  laws,  forces,  etc.,  but  embodiments  and  reflections 
of  the  "  thoughts  "  of  God  ?  And  whatever  his  purposes  may  be  they  are  not  variable  ; 
they  partake  of  the  immutability  of  his  essential  nature.  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
■tandeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  11), 

II.  Qod'B    WAT8   OF    DEALINa    WITH   US     ABB    OFTEN   PEBPLEXINO,    BUT    A    QBAOIOUS 

PUBrosK  aovKRNS  ALL.  "  Thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil "  lie  concealed  within  his 
darkest  providences.  1.  Z%e  constitution  of  the  univertt,  in  spite  of  all  its  discords, 
hears  abundant  witness  to  the  benign  spirit  that  inspires  it.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  gloomy  and  morbid  view  of  it  according  to  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  it 
might  have  been  fashioned  by  some  spirit  of  cruelty  and  hate.  True  as  It  may  be  that 
"  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,"  there  is  proof  enough 
that  "  God's  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  2.  The  Bible  Jtas  its  anomalies,  but 
it  is  the  unfolding  of  a  redemptive  purpose.  The  revelation  of  God's  mercy  towards 
a  guilty,  ruined  world  in  the  person  of  the  Christ  is  the  key  to  all  its  historic  dispen- 
sations. As  every  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  people  had  some  gracious 
design  in  it  as  regards  themselves,  so  the  whole  course  of  their  national  life  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  played  its  part  in  the  development  of  that  world-wide  plan.  And 
through  all  the  changes  and  storms  and  conflicts  that  may  yet  he  in  store  for  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Scripture  keeps  alive  the  blessed  hope  of  the  future.  The  pro- 
phetic word  is  "  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  our  hearts  "  (2  Pet.  L  19).  3.  3%«  saddest  experiences  in  our  personal  life  have 
their  hmeficent  Divine  intent.  Every  cloud  has  its  "silver  lining."  Our  keenest 
sorrows  olten  prove  to  be  "  celestial  benedictions  in  a  dark  disguise."  God's  "  thought 
of  peace  "  is  at  the  heart  of  all  our  earthly  tribulations  (Heb.  xii.  6 — 11). 

III.  The  issue  alwats  justifies  God's  thoughts  and  wats.  The  "  expected  end," 
when  it  comes,  never  fails  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  path  that  led  to  it.  The 
gracious  purpose,  hidden  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  veiled  under  many  forms 
of  dark  disguise,  is  then  made  manifest.  God  is  his  own  Interpreter,  and  the  day  of 
hia  glorious  self-vindication  will  surely  come. 

"His  ways  are  love— though  they  tnuueend 
Out  feeble  range  of  sight. 
They  wind  through  darkneia  to  their  end 
In  everlasting  Ught" 

W. 

Vera.  I—?. The  letter  to  the  captive*.     Notice  the  mention  of  those  who  bore  this 

letter.  "  We  may  conclude  they  were  not  mere  messengers  having  no  interest  in  the 
message  they  conveyed,  but  those  who  themselves  would  have  much  to  say  over  and 
above  what  was  written.  tt       x      i 

I  God's  oonsidbbation  fob  hib  people  in  thkir  captivity.  He  not  only  means  to 
bring  that  captivity  to  an  end  in  his  own  time,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  to  be  made  as 
little  like  captivity  as  possible.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  leave  the  nation  in 
Babylon  till  the  time  of  his  chastisement  expired.  While  they  remained  there,  they 
were  to  have  the  largest  opportunities  compatible  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  place  them.  And  so  when  the  circumstances  of  any  life  are 
untoward,  when  perhaps  we  have  made  them  so  by  our  own  folly,  God  ahows  his 
Bolicitude  that  we  should  nevertheless  have  peace  in  our  own  hearts,  and  luok  ampl 
fuidMiM  a*  may  turn  tTen  the  untoward  into  the  helpful.  God  will  not  banish  clrrum- 
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stances  merely  because  we  find  them  hard ;  bat  tbts  we  may  always  be  sure  of,  that  he 
will  enable  us  to  make  the  very  best  of  them. 

II.  God's  asseetion  of  hib  part  in  bringino  this  captivity  abottt.  He  hart 
caused  his  people  to  be  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  to  Baliylon.  The  place  of  their 
present  abode  was  by  his  arrangement.  It  was  their  own  fault  as  a  nation  that  they 
had  had  to  leave  Jerusalem ;  but  it  was  in  God's  own  wisdom  that  they  were  planted 
in  Babylon  rather  than  another  place.  Clearly  to  perceive  that  the  omnipotent  God  was 
disposing  their  outward  relations,  would  enable  them  to  listen  all  the  more  attentively 
to  what  instructions  he  had  to  give  them  fur  making  the  best  of  their  present  circum- 
stances. 

III.  God's  plan  fob  the  profit  and  comfort  of  the  present  generation.  The 
people  are  plainly  told  that  they  are  to  be  there  for  seventy  years.  No  energy  of  their 
own  can  get  them  away  a  year  sooner ;  and  no  might  of  their  captors  can  keep  them 
a  year  later.  Hence  it  is  the  true  wisdom  to  accept  the  divinely  settled  position.  No 
man  among  them  was  to  neglect  the  possibilities  of  his  brief  temporal  life  by  reason  of 
a  baseless  expectation  that  he  might  soou  return  to  his  own  land.  He  might  indeed 
say, "  If  I  show  signs  of  settling  down  here,  I  shall  be  reckoned  a  very  poor  patriot." 
And  so  over  against  all  temptations  to  restlessness  and  utter  waste  of  existence 
there  is  this  explicit  direction  from  Jehovah.  If  any  Israelite  lives  a  wasted  life  in 
Babylon  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  So  to  speak,  God  makes  Babylon,  for  the  time,  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  promised  land.  If  the  Israelite  has  only  sufficient  of  the  spirit  I'f 
true  faith  and  obedience  in  him,  he  may  make  even  the  land  of  captivity  a  place  of 
blessing.  For  the  nation  Babylon  was  a  mere  place  of  sojourning,  but  for  the  indi- 
vidual it  was  to  be  his  chief  abode  on  earth.  Hence  the  loving-kindness  of  God  is 
manifest  in  telling  him  he  might  build  a  house  and  make  a  home  and  plant  fields,  thus 
settling  down  to  a  useful  and  cheerful  life. 

IV.  God's  will  with  beoabd  to  the  relations  between  Isbael  and  Babtlom. 
Israel  was  to  seek  the  peace  of  Babylon.  It  was  to  supjiort  everything  that  promoted 
peace  and  security.  Naturally  Israel  would  expect  to  find  its  chance  in  the  difficulties 
of  Babylon.  If  any  formidable  foe  threatened  the  country,  or  the  equal  danger  of  civil 
war,  it  might  only  too  easily  seem  to  Israel  that  this  wouuL  give  ihe  chance  for  liberty. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  really  the  case,  God  assures  his  people  that  Babylon's  peace 
is  their  peace.  This  sets  before  us  a  principle  of  action  which  Christian  people  cannot 
too  diligently  observe.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  of  thin  world,  but  must  con- 
stantly rise  superior  to  its  habits  and  maxims,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  do  too 
much  to  maintain  the  stability  of  governments  and  the  public  order  of  the  land  in 
which  we  live.  While  Christ  would  have  us  turn  away  from  the  cant  of  what  is  called 
patriotism,  he  would  also  have  us  to  abhor  everylhiuL!  that  tuuds  to  anarchy.  While 
the  Spirit  of  God  promotes  the  highest  individuality,  he  also  promotes  the  greatest  order 
(1  Tim-  U.  1— 4>— Y. 
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